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PREFACE 


The origin and progress of the English Constitution, down to the 
extinction of the house of Plantagenet, formed a considerable portion 
of a work published by me some years since, on the history, and espe- 
cially the laws and institutions, of Europe during the period of the 
Middle Ages. It had been my first intention to have prosecuted that 
undertaking in a general continuation ; and when experience taught me 
to abandon a scheme projected early in life with very inadequate views 
of its magnitude, I still determined to carry forward the constitutional 
history of my own country, as both the most important to ourselves 
and the most congenial to my own studies and habits of mind. 

The title which I have adopted appears to exclude all matter not 
referrible to the state of government, or what is loosely denominated 
the constitution. I have, therefore, generally abstained from mention- 
ing, except cursorily, either military or political transactions, which do 
not seem to bear on this primary subject. It must, however, be evident, 
that the constitutional and general history of England, at some periods, 
nearly coincide ; and I presume that a few occasional deviations of this 
nature will not be deemed unpardonable, especially where they tend, at 
lea9t indirectly, to illustrate the main topic of inquiry. Nor will the 
reader, perhaps, be of opinion that I have forgotten my theme in those 
parts of the following work which relate to the establishment of the 
English church, and to the proceedings of the state with respect 
to those who have dissented from it ; facts certainly belonging to 
the history of our constitution, in the large sense of the word, 
and most important in their application to modern times, for 
which all knowledge of the past is principally valuable. Still less 
apology can be required for a slight verbal inconsistency with the title 
of these volumes in the addition of two supplemental chapters on 
Scotland and Ireland. This indeed I mention less to obviate a criti- 
cism, which possibly might not be suggested, than to express my regret 
that, on account of their brevity, they are both so disproportionate 
to the interest and importance of their subjects. 

During the years that, amidst avocations of different kinds, have 
been occupied in the composition of this work, several others have been 
given to the world, and have attracted considerable attention, relating 
particularly to the periods of the Reformation and of the civil wars 
It seems necessary co mention that I have read none of these, till aftet 
I had written such of the following pages as treat of the same subjects. 
The three first chapters indeed were finished in 1820, before the appear* 
ance of those publications which have led to so much controversy as 
to the ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century ; and I was equally 
unacquainted with Brodie's “ Hist, of Brit. Em. from the Accession of 
Ch. I. to the Restoration,” while engaged myself on that period. 1 
have, however, on a revision of the present work, availed myself of the 
valuable labours of recent authors, especially Lingard and Brodie ; and 
in several of my notes I have sometimes supported myself by their 
authority, sometimes taken the liberty to express my dissent ; but 1 
have seldom thought it necessary to make more than a few verba’ 
modifications in my text. 
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It would, perhaps, not become me to offer any observations on these 
contemporaries ; but I cannot refrain from bearing testimony to the 
work of a distinguished foreigner, M. Guizot, “ Hist, de la Rdv. d ? An- 
gleterre, depuis PAv6nement dc Ch. I. jusqu’a. la Chute de Jacques 11.” 
the first volume of which was published in 1826. The extensive know- 
ledge of M. Guizot, and his remarkable impartiality, have been displayed 
in his collection of memoirs illustrating that part of English history ; 
and I am disposed to believe that if the rest of his undertaking shall 
be completed in as satisfactory a manner as the first volume, he will 
be entitled to the preference above any one, perhaps, of our writers, 
as a guide through the great period of the seventeenth century. 

In terminating the Constitutional History of England at the acces- 
sion of Geo. 111., I have been influenced by unwillingness to excite 
the prejudices of modern politics, especially those connected with per- 
sonal character, which extend back through at least a large portion of 
that reign. It is indeed vain to expect that any comprehensive account 
of the two preceding centuries can be given without risking the disap- 
probation of those parties, religious or political, which originated 
during that period ; but as I shall hardly incur the imputation of being 
the blind zealot of any of these, I have little to fear, in this respect, 
from the dispassionate public, whose favour, both in this country- and 
on the Continent, has been bestowed on my former work, with a liber- 
ality less due to any literary merit it may possess, than to a legard foi 
truth, which will, I trust, be found equally characteristic of the present. 


HENRY HALLAM. 

“ Times ” Monday, January 2/\ih } 1859. 

The constellation of writers who shed a radiance on the early part of 
the present century is fast vanishing away. Not the least remarkable 
of these, the historian of the Middle Ages of the Revival of Letters, 
and of the English Constitution. Henry HaJlam, died on Saturday 
last, at the great age of eighty-one. He has left but few of his com- 
panions behind him, and, more than this, it was his bitter fate to out- 
live those who should have come after him, to see two souls of rare 
promise, who should have preserved his name, go before him, the pride 
of his life snatched from his eyes, the delight of his old age laid low in 
the dust of death. One of these was that Arthur Henry Hallam, who 
died in 1833, and to whom Tennyson dedicated the remarkable scries of 
poems, which have been published under the title of In Memortam . 
The bereaved father was broken-hearted for his son, and spoke of his 
hopes on this side the tomb being struck down for ever. A year or two 
afterwards when he produced the Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, there appeared a most affecting passage in the preface, which 
to those who knew him suggested the hidden grief that was preying on 
his mind. His hopes, however, revived as his younger son grew up to 
manhood and seemed to promise not less than the accomplished youth 
whom his father had regarded, and not without reason, as an only one 
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without a fellow. But this son also, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, was 
taken from him shortly after he had been called to the bar in 1850, 
and the poor bereaved father buried him in Clevedon Church, in 
Somersetshire, by the side of his brother, and his sister, and his mother. 

Among historians we doubt whether there is to be found one equal 
to Mr. Hallam in impartiality. There have been historians as erudite 
as he, not less acute, more inspiring as thinkers, more elegant as writers ; 
but for stern justice he is probably without a rival. His unflinching 
integrity, his subjugation of personal prejudice, his determination to 
speak the truth under all circumstances, is one of the rarest things in 
literature. This perfect frankness never takes him in the form, which 
it assumes in minds less accurately balanced, of an impatient desire to 
apeak unpalatable truths in season and out of season. Perhaps there 
never was a critic who was so little of an egotist, and whose judgment 
was so little swayed by personal feelings, either of regard for himself 
or of regard for others. Here, indeed, one might detect a want in his 
character as a writer, — a want which might scarcely have been observed 
when he began to write, but which became apparent in his later years, 
when the tendencies of age had introduced a new style of history and 
of criticism. He belonged to that school which in history deals with 
prii%ciples rather than with persons, and in criticism deals with poems 
rather than with poets, books rather than with authors. The tendency 
of our literature of late years has been in a direction entirely opposite, 
and would seem to represent principles as subordinate to the personages 
by whom they are illustrated, books as but secondary to the authors 
from whose pens they have flowed ; a tendency, in fact, which would 
render biography the base of history, the base of criticism, the base 
even of philosophy. So strongly has this tendency made itself manifest 
in our later literature, that the peculiarity of Hallam’s manner appears 
in the most startling contrasts ; and those who have been nurtured 
under the more recent system may not be able to enjoy the dry details 
and impersonal reasonings of the old school. His works are more for 
the student than the idle reader. The student finds in them a mine of 
wealth — unbounded erudition, accuracy that has never been impugned, 
a wise judgment that almost always leaves one satisfied, a brevity of 
statement that prevents exhaustion, and an elegance of style that draws 
him along. The reader for mere pleasure would never go through one 
of Mr. Hallam’s works; and yet in all his writings there are passages 
instinct with fine feeling which might well fix the attention of the most 
desultory. Never writing for effect, but conscientiously and laboriously 
striving to elicit the bare truth, this great historian, whose works are 
as valuable as any of the same kind that have ever been written, often 
attains without seeking it an effect which the masters of popular 
applause might envy. 

There are few literary men who have reached an eminence to be 
compared with that of Mr. Hallam, of whose personal history so little 
is known to the great public. That he was born in or about 1778, that 
he was educated at Eton, that from Eton he passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and that at this University he took his degree in 1799, are 
almost all the facts of his early life, which have been published. After 
leaving the university, he took up his residence in London, joined him- 
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self to the Whigs, and acquired his first reputation as a contributor to 
the great Whig review, established in the northern metropolis. It was 
on account of his supposed connexion with the Edinburgh Review that 
he incurred the wrath of Byron, who, in that satire in which he, first of 
all, showed his power, referred in ironical terms to “the classic Hallam, 
much renowned for Greek.” Greek, however, was not the peculiar study 
of our historian, who set himself the task of learning all the European 
languages of importance, as the stepping-stone to an acquaintance with 
the state of Europe during the Middle Ages. He quietly settled down 
to his work, marrying in the meantime, and in 1811, rejoicing in the 
birth of his little Arthur, who was such a marvel of a child that at the 
age of seven, he learned to read Latin with fluency in a year. It was 
amid this domestic happiness and the repose which it provided that, in 
1 8 1 8, he at length gave to the world the first and perhaps the greatest 
of his works, the View of the State of Ettrope during the Middle 
Ages— a work which, although somewhat expensive and by no means 
adapted to the popular taste, has gone through a dozen editions. 
In every page of this history, we are struck with the enormous 
industry and the conscientiousness of the writer, which in union 
with his sagacity of thought and pith of composition, have rendered 
every work produced by him standard of its kind. He waiteef nine 
years, and then gave to the world his Constitutional History of 
England, from the Accession of Henry VI I to the death of George 
II Nothing can be more masterly than the manner in which he 
has here traced the history of the English constitution from its first 
faint beginnings to its perfect development. It is a vast treasury of 
political thought, an armoury of political facts ; in itself the Magna 
Charta of our liberty and our rights, which bears the sign-manual, not 
of kings or their ministers, but of the Muse of History. After these 
publications Mr. Hallam turned to literary history, preparing to write a 
full account of the revival of letters, and how literature came to be 
cultivated in the vernacular languages of Europe. • 

If it be true of the poets that they learn in suffering what they teach 
in song, it is not less true of the critics, that a great sorrow wonderfully 
opens the eyes and alters the views, makes the rough places smooth 
and the dark places clear. There is more of sentiment in Mr. Hallam’s 
history of our early literature than persons acquainted only with his 
previous works would have been disposed to give him credit for. While 
we have the same industry and research, the same acute insight and 
conscientious judgment, which were so conspicuous in his political 
histories, we have also a smypathy with all that is refined in taste 
and good feeling, with all those touches of nature that make the whole 
world kin, which is a new manifestation of his character. If any of 
his works is likely to become popular it is this, which is likewise the 
best of all critical guides for those who wish to pick their way through the 
labyrinth of European literature. To none of his works could we point 
more confidently than to this for evidence, that he who has now gone 
from among us full of years and of honour was a good and 3 great 
man, genial in his nature, wise in judgment, truthful to the last degree, 
and doing with might whatso* ver his hand found to do 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM HENRY VII. TO MARY. 

• 
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Difference in the effective Operation of these — Sketch of the State oj 
Society and Law — Henry VI L — Statute for the Security of the 
Subject under a King de facto — Statute of Fines — Discussion of its 
Effect and Motive — Exactions of Money under Henry VII — Taxes 
demanded by Henry VI I L — Illegal Exactions of IVolsey in 1523 
and 1525 — Acts of Parliament releasing the King from his Debts — 
A Benevolence again exacted— Oppressive Treatment of Reed- 
Severe and unjust Executions for Treason — Earl of Warwick— Earl 
of Suffolk — Duke of Buckingham — New Treasons created by Statute 
— Executions of Fisher and More — Cromwell — Duke of Norfolk — 
A nne Boleyn — Fresh Statutes enacting the Penalties of Treason — 
Act giving Proclamations the Force of La%v — Government of Edward 
VII s Counsellors — Attainder of Lord Seymour and Duke of Somerset 
— Violence of Mary's Reign — The House of Commons recovers Part 
of its indepetident Power in these two Reigns — Attempt of the Court 
to strengthen itself by creating new Boroughs — Causes of the High 
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Power — Tendency of religious Disputes to the same End \ — pp. 17-54. 

The government of England, in all times recorded by history, has 
been one of those mixed or limited monarchies which the Celtic and 
Gothic tribes appear universally to have established, Tn preference to 
the coarse despotism of eastern nations, or to the more artificial tyranny 
of Rome and Constantinople, or to the various models of republican 
polity which were tried upon the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. It 
bore the same general features, it belonged, as it were, to the same 
family, as the governments of almost every European state, though less 
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of the ciown, for which no adequate redress could be procured ; the 
courts of justice were not strong enough, whatever might be their tem- 
per, to chastise such aggressions ; juries, through intimidation or igno- 
rance, returned such verdicts as were desired bv the crown ; and, in 
general, there was perhaps little effective restraint upon the govern- 
ment, except in the two articles of levying money and enacting laws. 

The peers alone, a small body, varying from about fifty to eighty 
persons, enjoyed the privileges of aristocracy ; which, except that of 
sitting in parliament, were not very considerable, far less oppressive. 
All below them, even their children, were commoners, and, in the eye 
of the law, equal to each other. In the gradation of ranks, which, if 
not legally recognised, must still subsist through the necessary ine- 
qualities of birth and wealth, wc find the gentry, or principal land- 
holders, many of them distinguished by knighthood, and all by bearing 
coat armour, but without any exclusive privilege ; the yeomanry, or 
small freeholders and farmers, a very numerous and respectable body, 
some occupying their own estates, some those of landlords ; the bur- 
gesses and inferior inhabitants of trading towns ; and, lastly, the 
peasantry and labourers. Of these, in earlier times, a considerable 
part, though not perhaps so very large a proportion as is usually taken 
for granted, had been in the ignominious state of villenage, incapnble 
of possessing property but at the will of their lords. They had, how- 
ever, gradually been raised above this servitude ; many had acquired 
a stable possession of lands under the name of copyholders ; and the 
condition of mere villenage was become rare. 

The three courts at Westminster, of the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, consisting each of four or five judges, adminis- 
tered justice to the entire kingdom ; the first having an appellant juris- 
diction over the second, and the third being in a great measure confined 
to causes affecting the crown’s property. But as all suits relating to 
land, as well as some others, and all criminal indictments, could only 
be determined, so far as they depended upon oral evidence, by a jury 
of the county, it was necessary that justices of assize and gaol-delivery, 
being in general the judges of the courts at Westminster, should travel 
into each county, commonly twice a year, in order to try issues of fact* 
so called in distinction from issues of law, where the suitors, admitting 
all essential facts, disputed the rule applicable to them . 1 By this 


1 The pleadings, as they are called, or written allegations of both parties, which form the 
basis of a judicial enquiry, commence with the declaration , wherein the plaintiff slates, either 
specially or in some current form, according to the nature of the case, that he has a debt to 
demand from, or an injury to be redressed by, the defendant.. The latter, in return, puts in 
his plea ; which, if it amount to a denial of the facts alleged in the declaration, must conclude 
to the country, that is, must refer the whole matter to a jury. But if it contain an admission 
of the fact, along with a legal justification of it, it is said to conclude to the court; the effect 
of which is to make it necessary for the plaintiff to reply ; in which replication he may deny 
the facts pleaded in justification, and conclude to the country ; or allege some new matter in 
explanation, to show that they do not meet all the circumstances, concluding to the court ; or 
demur, that is, deny that, although true and complete as a statement of facts, the declaration 
or plea is sufficient according to law to found or repel the plaintiff's suit. In the last case it 
becomes an issue in law, ana is determined by the judges, without the intervention of a Jury ; 
it being a principle, that by demurring, the party acknowledges the truth of all matters alleged 
on the pleadings. But in whatever stage of the proceedings either of the litigants conclude! 
to the country ; which he is obliged to do, whenever the question can be reduced to a disputed 
fact, a jury must he impanelled to decide it by their verdict. These pleadings, together with 
what is called the postea , that is, an indorsement by the clerk of the court wherein the trial 
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device, which is as ancient as the reign of Henry II., the funda- 
mental privilege of trial by jury, and the convenience of private suitors 
as well as accused persons, were made consistent with an uniform 
jurisprudence ; and though the reference of every legal question, how- 
ever insignificant, to the courts above must have been inconvenient 
and expensive in a still greater degree than at present, it had no doubt 
a powerful tendency to knit together the different parts of England, to 
check the influence of feudality and clanship, to make the inhabitants 
of distant counties better acquainted with the capital city, and more 
accustomed to the course of government, and to impair the spirit of 
provincial patriotism and animosity. The minor tribunals of each 
county, hundred, and manor, respectable for their antiquity, and for 
their effect in preserving a sense of freedom and justice, had in a great 
measure, though not probably so much as in modern times, gone into 
disuse. In a few counties there still remained a palatine jurisdiction, 
exclusive of the king’s courts ; but in these the common rules of law. 
and the mode of trial by jury, were preserved. Justices of the peace, 
appointed out of the gentlemen of each county, enquired into criminal 
charges, committed offenders to prison, and tried them at their quar- 
terly sessions, according to the same forms as the judges of gaol- 
delivery. The chartered towns had their separate jurisdiction under 
the municipal magistracy. 

The laws against theft were severe, and capital punishments un- 
sparingly inflicted. Yet they had little effect in repressing acts of 
violence, to which a rude and licentious state of manners, and very 
imperfect dispositions for preserving the public peace, naturally gave 
rise. These were frequently perpetrated or instigated by men of supe- 
rior wealth and power, above the control of the mere officers of justice. 
Meanwhile the kingdom was increasing in opulence, the English mer- 
chants possessed a large share of the trade of the north ; and a woollen 
manufacture, established in different parts of the kingdom, had not 
only enabled the legislature to restrain the import of cloths, but begun 
to supply foreign nations. The population may probably be reckoned, 
without any material error, at about three millions, but by no means 
distributed in the same proportions as at present ; the northern coun- 
ties, especially Lancashire and Cumberland, being very ill peopled, 


has been, reciting that afterwards the cause was so tried, and such a verdict returned, with the 
subsequent entry of the judgment itself, form the record. 

This is merely intended to explain the phrase in the text, which common readers might not 
clearly understand. ^ The theory of special pleading, as it is generally called, could not be 
further elucidated without lengthening this note beyond all bounds. But it all rests upon the 
ancient maxim : “ De facto respondent juratores, de jure judices.” Perhaps it may be well 
to add one observation— -that in many forms of action, and those of most frequent occurrence 
in modem times, it is not required to state the legal justification on the pleadings, but to give 
it in evidence on the general issue : that is, upon a bare plea of denial. In this case the whole 
matter is actually in the power of the jury. But they are generally bound in conscience to 
defer, as to the operation of any rule of law, to what is laid down on that head by the jud^e ; 
and when they disregard his diiections, it is usual to annul the verdict, and grant % new trial. 
There seem to be some disadvantages in the annihilation, as it may be called, of written 
pleadings, by their reduction to an unmeaning form, which has prevailed in three such im- 
portant and extensive forms of action, as ejectment, general assumpsit, and trover: 
both as it throws too much power into the hands of the jury, and as it almost nullifies the ap- 
pellant jurisdiction, which can only be exercised where some error is apparent on the face of 
the record. But great practical convenience, and almost necessity, may I suppose, be alleged 
gs far more than a compensation for these evils. 
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and the inhabitants of London and Westminster not exceeding sixty oi 
seventy thousand . 1 

Such was the political condition of England, when Henry Tudor, 
the only living representative of the house of Lancaster, though inca- 
pable, by the illegitimacy of the ancestor who connected him with it, of 
asserting a just right of inheritance, became master of the throne by 
the defeat and death of his competitor at Bosworth. and by the general 
submission of the kingdom. He assumed the royal title immediately 
after his victory, and summoned a parliament to recognise or sanction 
his possession. The circumstances were by no means such as to offer 
an auspicious presage for the future. A subdued party had risen from 
the ground, incensed by proscription and elated by success ; the late 
battle had in effect been a contest between one usurper and another ; 
and England had little better prospect than a renewal of that desperate 
and interminable contention, which the pretences of hereditary right 
have so often entailed upon nations. 

A parliament called by a conqueror might be presumed to be itself 
conquered. Yet this assembly did not display so servile a temper, or 
so much of the Lancastrian spirit, as might be expected. It was 
“ ordained and enacted by the assent of the lords, and at the request 
of the commons, that the inheritance of the crowns of England and 
France, and all dominions appertaining to them, should remain in 
Henry VII. and the heirs of his body for ever, and in none other .” 51 
Words studiously ambiguous, which, while they avoid the assertion of 
an hereditary right that the public voice repelled, were meant to create 
a parliamentary title, before which the pretensions of lineal descent 
were to give way. They seem to make Henry the stock of a new 
dynasty. But, lest the spectre of indefeasible right should stand once 
more in arms on the tomb of the house of York, the two houses of 
parliament showed an earnest desire for the king’s marriage with the 
daughter of Edward IV., who, if she should bear only the name of 
royalty herself, might transmit an undisputed inheritance of its prero- 
gatives to her posterity. 

This marriage, and the king’s great vigilance in guarding his crown, 
caused his reign to pass with considerable reputation, though not with- 
out disturbance. He had to learn by the extraordinary, though tran- 
sient, success of two impostors, if the second is to be reckoned such, 
that his subjects were still strongly infected with the prejudice which 
had once overthrown the family he claimed to represent. Nor could 
those who served him be exempt from apprehensions of a change of 
dynasty, which might convert them into attainted rebels. The state of 
the nobles and gentry had been intolerable during the alternate pro- 
scriptions of Henry VI. and Edward IV. Such apprehensions led to 


1 The population for 1485 is estimated by comparing a sort of census in 1373, when the in- 
habitants of the realm seem to have amounted to about 2,300,000, with one still more loose 
under Elizabeth, in 1588, which would give about 4,400,000; making some allowance for more 
rapid increase in the latter period. Three millions at the accession of Henry VII. is probabl" 
not too low an estimate. 

t Rot. Pari. vi. 270. But the pope's bull of dispensation for the king’s marriage speaks o| 
the realm of England as “ jure haereditario ad te legitimum in illo pracdecessorum tuorunj 
successorem pert mens." Rymer, xii. 294. And all Henry’s own instruments claim an her?* 
ditarv right, of \vhich many proofs appear in Rymer- 
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a very important statute in the eleventh year of this king's reign, in* 
tended, as far as law could furnish a prospective security against the 
violence and vengeance of factions, to place the civil duty of allegiance 
on a just and reasonable foundation, and indirectly to cut away the 
distinction between governments de jure and de facto . It enacts, after 
reciting that subjects by reason of their allegiance are bound to serve 
their prince for the time being against every rebellion and power raised 
against him, that “ no person attending upon the king and sovereign 
lord of this land for the time being, and doing him true and faithful 
service, shall be convicted of high treason, by act of parliament or 
other process of law, nor suffer any forfeitiue or punishment ; but that 
every act made contrary to this statute should be void and of no effect.' 
— Stat. 11 H. 7. c. r. The endeavour to bind future parliaments was 
of course nugatory ; but the statute remains an unquestionable authority 
for the constitutional maxim, that possession of the throne gives a 
sufficient title to the subject's allegiance, and justifies his resistance of 
those who may pretend to a better right. It was much resorted to 
in argument at the time of the revolution, and in the subsequent 
period. 1 

It has been usual to speak of this reign as if it formed a great epoch 
in <*ir constitution : the king having bv his politic measures broken 
the power of the barons who had hitnerto withstood the prerogative, 
while the commons had not yet risen from the humble station which 
they were supposed to have occupied. I doubt, however, whether the 
change was quite so precisely referable to the time of Henry VII., and 
whether his policy has not been somewhat overrated. In certain 
respects, his reign is undoubtedly an aera in our history. It began in 
revolution and a change in the line of descent. It nearly coincides, 
which is more material, with the commencement of what is termed 
modem history, as distinguished from the middle ages, and with the 
memorable events that have led us to make that leading distinction, 
especially the consolidation of the great European monarchies, among 
which England took a conspicuous station. But, relatively to the main 
subject of our enquiry, it is not evident that Henry VII. carried the 
authority of the crown much beyond the point at which Edward IV. 
had left it. The strength of the nobility had been grievously impaired 
by the bloodshed of the civil wars and the attainders that followed 
them. From this cause, or from the general intimidation, we find, as 
I have taken notice in another place, that no laws favourable to public 
liberty, or remedial with respect to the aggressions of power, were 
enacted, or, so far as appears, even proposed in parliament, during the 
reign of Edward IV.; the first, since that of John, to which such a 
remark can be applied. The commons, who had not always been so 
humble and abject as smattcrers in history are apt to fancy, were by 
this time much degenerated from the spirit they had displayed under 
Edward III. and Richard II. Thus the founder of the line of Tudor 

^ * Btackstone (vol. iy. c. 6) has some rather perplexed reasoning on this statute, leaning a 
little towards the de fure doctrine, and at best confounding moral with legal obligations. In 
the lattev- sense, whoever attends to the preamble of the act will see that Hawkins, whose 
opinion Ulackstone calls in question, is right ; and that he is himself wrong in pretending that 
‘^the statute of Henry VII. does by no means command any opposition to a king de jure* bttf 
excuses tho obedience paid to a king de facia" 
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came, not certainly to an absolute, but a vigorous prerogati re, whic* 
his cautious, dissembling temper and close attention to business werf 
well calculated to extend. 

The laws of Henry VII, have been highly praised by Lord Bacon 
as "deep and not vulgar, not made upon the spur of a particulai 
occasion for the present, but out of providence for the future, to make 
the estate of his people still more and more happy, after the manner 
of the legislators in ancient and heroical times.” But when we con- 
sider how very few kings or statesmen have displayed this prospective 
wisdom and benevolence in legislation, we may hesitate a little to 
bestow so rare a praise upon Henry. Like the laws of all other times, 
his statutes seem to have had no further aim than to remove some 
immediate mischief, or to promote some particular end. One, however, 
has been much celebrated as an instance of his sagacious policy, and, 
as the principal cause of exalting the royal authority upon the ruins of 
the aristocracy; I mean the statute of fines, as one passed in the 
fourth year of his reign is commonly called, which is supposed to have 
given the power of alienating entailed lands. But both the intention 
and effect of this seem not to have been justly apprehended. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the statute of Henry VII. is 
merely a transcript, with very little variation, from one of Richard JII., 
which is actually printed in most editions. It was re-enacted, as we 
must presume, in order to obviate any doubt, however ill-grounded, 
which might hang upon the validity of Richard’s laws. Thus vanish 
at once into air the deep policy of Henry VII., and his .insidious 
schemes of leading on a prodigal aristocracy to its ruin. It is surely 
strange that those who have extolled this sagacious monarch for 
breaking the fetters of landed property, though many of them were 
lawyers, should never have observed, that whatever credit might be 
due for the innovation should redound to the honour of the unfortunate 
usurper. But Richard, in truth, had no leisure for such long-sighted 
projects of strengthening a throne for his posterity which he could not 
preserve for himself. His law, and that of his successor, had a ‘ 
different object in view. 

It would be useless to some readers, and perhaps disgusting to 
others, especially in the very outset of this work, to enter upon the 
history of the English law as to the power of alienation. But I cannot 
explain the present subject without mentioning, that, by a statute in 
the reign of Edward I., commonly called de donis conditionalibus \ 
lands given to a man and the heirs of his body, with remainder tc 
other persons, or reversion to the donor, could not be alienated by the 
possessor for the time being, either from his own issue, or from those 
who were to succeed them. Such lands were also incapable of for- 
feiture for treason or felony ; and more, perhaps, upon this account 
than from any more enlarged principle, those entails were not viewed 
with favour by the courts of justice. Several attempts were successfully 
made to relax their strictness ; and finally, in the reign of Edward IV., 
it was held by the judges in the famous case of Taltarum, that a tenant 
in tail might, by what is called suffering a common recovery, that is, 
by means of an imaginary process of law, divest all those who were 
to come aft<y him of their succession, and become owner of the fee 
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simple. Such a decision was certainly far beyond the sphere of 
judicial authority. The legislature, it was probably suspected, would 
not have consented to infringe a statute which they reckoned the safe- 
guard of their families. The law, however, was laid down by the 
judges ; and in those days the appellant jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, by means of which the aristocracy might have indignantly 
reversed the insidious decision, had gone wholly into disuse. It 
became by degrees a fundamental principle, that an estate in tail can 
be barred by a common recovery ; nor is it possible by any legal 
subtlety to deprive the tenant of this control over his estate. Schemes 
were, indeed, gradually devised, which, to a limited extent, have 
restrained the power of alienation ; but these do not belong to our 
subject. 

The real intention of these statutes of Richard and Henry was not 
to give the tenant in tail a greater power over his estate ; (for it is by 
no means clear that the words enable him to bar his issue by levying 
a tine ; and when a decision to that effect took place long afterwards 
(19 H. 8.), it was with such difference of opinion that it was thought 
necessary to confirm the interpretation by a new act of parliament ; ) 
but rather, by establishing a short term of prescription, to put a check 
on the suits for the recovery of lands, which, after times of so much 
violence and disturbance, were naturally springing up in the courts. 
It is the usual policy of commonwealths to favour possession ; and on 
this principle the statute enacts, that a fine levied with proclamations 
in a public court of justice shall, after five years, except in particular 
circumstances, be a bar to all claims upon lands. This was its main 
scope; liberty of alienation was neither necessary, nor probably 
intended to be given. 1 * * * * * * 

The two first of the Tudors rarely experienced opposition but when 
they endeavoured to levy money. Taxation, in the eyes of their sub- 
jects, was so far from being no tyranny, that it seemed the only species 
worth a complaint. Henry VII. obtained from his first parliament a 
grant of tonnage and poundage during life, according to several 
precedents of former reigns. But when general subsidies were granted, 
the same people, who would have seen an innocent man led to prison 
or the scaffold with little attention, twice broke out into dangerous 
rebellions ; and as these, however arising from such immediate dis- 
content, were yet a good deal connected with the opinion of Henry’s 
usurpation, and the claims of the pretender, it was a necessary policy 
to avoid too frequent imposition of burdens upon the poorer classes of 
the community. 8 He had recourse accordingly to the system of 


1 For these observations on the statute of fines, I am principally indebted to Reeves's His* 
tory of the English Law (iv. 133), a work, especially in the latter volumes, of great research 
and judgment ; a continuation of which, in the same spirit, and with the same qualities, (besides 

some others that are rather too much wanting in it), would be a valuable accession not only to 

the lawyer’s, but philosopher's library. That entails had been defeated by means of a common 

recovery before the statute had been remarked by former writers, and is indeed obvious ; but 

the subject was never put in so clear a light as by Mr. Reeves. 

The principle of breaking down the statute de donis was so little established, or consistently 

acted upon, in this reign, that in xi H. VII. the judges held that the donor of an estate-tail 
might restrain the tenant from suffering a recovery. Id. p. 159, from the year-book. 

* It is said by the biographer of Sir Thomas More, that parliament refused the king a sub- 
sidy in 150a, which he demanded on account of the marriage of his daughter Margaret, at the 
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benevolences, or contributions apparently voluntary, though in fact 
extorted, from his richer subjects. These, having become an intolerable 
grievance under Edward IV., were abolished in the only parliament of 
Richard III* with strong expressions of indignation. But in the 
seventh year of Henry’s reign, when, after having with timid and 
parsimonious hesitation suffcied the marriage of Anne of Britany with 
Charles VIII., he was compelled by the national spirit to make a 
demonstration of war, he ventured to try this unfair and unconstitu- 
tional method of obtaining aid ; which received afterwards too much 
of a parliamentary sanction, by an act enforcing the payment of arrears 
of money which private men had thus been prevailed upon to promise . 1 
The statute, indeed of Richard is so expressed as not clearly to forbid 
the solicitation of voluntary gifts, which of course rendered it almost 
nugatory. 

Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma which he proposed 
to merchants and others, whom he solicited to contribute. He told 
those who lived handsomely, that their opulence was manifest by their 
rate of expenditure. Those again, whose course of living was less 
sumptuous, must have grown rich by their economy. Either class 
could well afford assistance to their sovereign. This piece of logic, 
unanswerable in the mouth of a privy councillor, acquired the i*une 
of Morton’s fork. It is obvious that the House of Commons were 
actuated by a selfish spirit, and by false views of policy, when they 
saved a general burden at the expense of a few persons, and gave 
countenance to what must inevitably be arbitrary and oppressive. 
Henry, doubtless, reaped great profit from these indefinite exactions, 
miscalled benevolences. But insatiate of accumulating treasure, he 
discovered other methods of extortion, still more odious, and possibly 
more lucrative. Many statutes had been enacted in preceding reigns, 
sometimes rashly or from temporary motives, sometimes in opposition 
to prevailing usages which they could not restrain, of which the 
pecuniary penalties, though exceedingly severe, were so little enforced % 
as to have lost their terror. These his ministers raked out from 
oblivion; and prosecuting such as could afford to endure the law’s 
severity, filled his treasury with the dishonourable produce of amerce- 
ments and forfeitures. The feudal rights became, as indeed they 
always had been, instrumental to oppression. The lands of those who 
died without heirs fell back to the crown by escheat. It was the duty 
of certain officers in every county to look after its rights. The king's 
title was to be found by the inquest of a jury, summoned at the 
instance of the cscheator, and returned into the exchequer. It then 
became a matter of record, and could not be impeached. Hence the 
escheators taking hasty inquests, or sometimes falsely pretending 

advice of More, then but twenty-two years old. “ Foithwith Mr. Tyler, one of the Privy 
chamber, that was then present, resorted to the king, declaring that a beardless boy, called 
More, had done more harm than all the rest, for by his means all the purpose is dashed.” 
This of course displeased Henry, who would not, however, he says, “infringe the ancient 
liberties of that house, which would have been odiously taken.” Wordsworth’s EcTles. Bio- 
graphy, ii. 66. This story is also told by Roper, 

1 Stat. t x H. 7. c. 10. Bacon says the benevolence was granted by act of parliament, tor 
which Hume corrects him, and no doubt rightly, for the preamble of this statute cites it to 
have been “ granted by divers of your subjects severally and contains a provision, that no 
heir shall be charged on account of his ancestor’s promise. 
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them, defeated the right heir of his succession. Excessive fines were 
imposed on granting livery to the king's wards on their majority. 
Information for intrusion, criminal indictments, outlawries on civil 
process, in short, the whole course of justice furnished pretences for 
exacting money ; while a host of dependents on the court, suborned to 
play their part as witnesses, or even as jurors, rendered it hardly 
possible for the most innocent to escape these penalties. Empson and 
Dudley are notorious as prostitute instruments of Henry’s avarice, in 
the later and more unpopular years of his reign; but they dearly 
purchased a brief hour of favour by an ignominious death and perpetual 
infamy. (Hall, 502.) The avarice of Henry VII., as it rendered his 
government unpopular, which had always been penurious, must be 
deemed a drawback from the wisdom ascribed to him ; though, by his 
good fortune, it answered the end of invigorating his power. By these 
fines and forfeitures, he impoverished and intimidated the nobility. 
The earl of Oxford compounded, by the payment of 15,000 pounds, 
for the penalties he had incurred by keeping retainers in livery; a 
practice mischievous and illegal, but too customary to have been 
punished before this reign. Even the king’s clemency seems to have 
sprung from the sordid motive of selling pardons ; and it has been 
shown, that he made a profit of every office in his court, and received 
money for conferring bishoprics. 1 

It is asserted by early writers, though perhaps but on conjecture, 
that he left a sum thus amassed, of no less than 1,800,000 pounds at 
his decease. This treasure was soon dissipated by his successor, who 
had recourse to the assistance of parliament in the very first year of 
his reign. The foreign policy of Henry VIII., far unlike that of his 
father, was ambitious and enterprising. No former king had involved 
himself so frequently in the labyrinth of continental alliances. And if 
it were necessary to abandon that neutrality which is generally the 
most advantageous and laudable course, it is certain that his early 
'Undertakings against France were more consonant to English interests, 
as well as more honourable than the opposite policy, which he pursued 
after the battle of Pavia. The campaigns of Henry in France and 
Scotland displayed the valour of our English infantry, little called into 
action for fifty years before, and contributed with other circumstances 
to throw a lustre over his reign, which prevented most of his con- 
temporaries from duly appreciating its character. But they naturally 
drew the king into heavy expenses, and, together with his profusion 
and love of magnificence, rendered his government very burthensomc. 
At his accession, however, the rapacity of his father's administration 
had excited such universal discontent, that it was found expedient to 
conciliate the nation. An act was passed in his first parliament to 
correct the abuses that had prevailed in finding the king’s title to lands 
by escheat (1 H. 8. c. 8). The same parliament repealed the law of the 
late reign, enabling justices of assize, and of the peace to determine all 
offences, except treason and felony, against any statute in force, without 
a jury, upon information in the king's name (1 1 H. 7. c. 3. Rep. 1 H. 8 

1 Turner’s History of England, iii. 628., from a MS. document. A vast number of persons 
paid fines for their share in the western rebellion of 1497, from 200/. down to acwr. Ifall, 486. 
Ellis’s betters, illustrative of English History, i. 38. 
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c. 6). This serious innovation had evidently been prompted by the 
spirit of rapacity, which probably some honest juries had shown 
courage enough to withstand. It was a much less laudable concession 
to the vindictive temper of an injured people, seldom unwilling to see 
bad methods employed in punishing bad men, that Empson and 
Dudley, who might perhaps by stretching the prerogative have incurred 
the penalties of a misdemeanor, were put to death on a frivolous 
charge of high treason. 1 

The demands made by Henry VIIL on parliament were consider- 
able both in frequency and amount. Notwithstanding the servility 
of those times, they sometimes attempted to make a stand against 
these inroads upon the public purse. Wolsey came into the House of 
Commons in 1523, and asked for 800,000/, to be raised by a tax of 
one-fifth upon lands and goods, in order to prosecute the war just 
commenced against France. Sir Thomas More, then speaker, is said 
to have urged the House to acquiesce. 2 But the sum demanded was so 
much beyond any precedent, that all the independent members opposed 
a vigorous resistance. A committee was appointed to remonstrate 
with the cardinal, and to set forth the impossibility of raising such a 
subsidy. It was alleged that it exceeded all the current coin of the 
kingdom. Wolsey, after giving an uncivil answer to the committee, 
came down again to the House, on pretence of reasoning with them, 
but probably with a hope of carrying his end by intimidation. They 
received him, at More’s suggestion, with all the train of attendants 
that usually encircled the haughtiest subject who had ever been known 
in England. But they made no other answer to his harangue, than 
that it was their usage to debate only among themselves. These 
debates lasted fifteen or sixteen days. A considerable part of the 
Commons appears to have consisted of the king’s household offi- 
cers, whose influence, with the utmost difficulty, obtained a grant 
much inferior to the cardinal’s requisition, and payable by instal- 
ments in four years. But Wolsey, greatly dissatisfied with this im- 
perfect obedience, compelled the people to pay up the whole subsidy* 
at once. 3 

1 They were convicted by a jury, and afterwards attainted by parliament, but not executed 
for more than a year after the king’s accession. If we may believe Holingshed, the council 
u Henry VIII.’s accession made restitution to some who had been wronged by the extortion 
of the late reign a singular contrast to their subsequent proceedings! This, indeed, had 
been enjoined by Henry VII. ’s will. But he had excepted from this restitution “what had 
been done by the course and order of our laws which, as Mr. Aslle observes, was the com- 
mon mode of his oppressions. 

* Lord Herbert puts an acute speech into the mouth of More, arguing more acquaintance 
with sound principles of political economy, than was usual in the supposed speaker’s age, or 
even in that of the writer. But it is more probable that this is of his own invention. He has 
taken a similar liberty on another occasion, throwing his own broad notions of religion into an 
imaginary speech of some unnamed member of the Commons, though manifestly unsuited to 
the character of the times. In both instances he has deceived Hume, who takes these ha- 
rangues for genuine. 

3 Roper’s Life of More. Hall, 656, 672. This chronicler, who wrote under Edward VI., is 
our best witness for the events of Henry’s reign. Grafton is so literally a copyist from him, 
that it was a great mistake to republish this part of his chronicle in the late expensive, and 
therefore incomplete, collection ; since he adds no one word, and omits only a few ebullitions 
of Protestant zeal, which he seems to have considered too warm. Holingshed, though valua- 
ble, is later than Hall. Wolsey, the latter observes, gave offence to the Commons, by descant- 
ing on the wealth and luxury of the nation, “ as though he had repined or disclaimed that any 
man should fare well, or be well clothed but himself.” 

But the most authentic memorial of what passed on this occasion has been preserved in 4 
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No parliament was assembled for seven years after this time. 
Wolsey had already resorted to more arbitrary methods of raising money 
by loans and benevolences. 1 The year before this date in Commons, 
he borrowed twenty thousand pounds of the city of London ; yet so 
insufficient did that appear for the king’s exigencies, that within two 
months, commissioners were appointed throughout the kingdom to swear 
every man to the value of his possessions, requiring a rateable part ac- 
cording to such declaration. The clergy, it is said, were expected to con- 
tribute a fourth ; but I believe that benefices above ten pounds in yearly 
value were taxed at one third. Such unparalleled violations of the clear- 
est and most important privilege that belonged to Englishmen excited 
a general apprehension. 2 Fresh commissioners, however, were ap- 
pointed in 1525, with instructions to demand the sixth part of every 

letter from a member of the Commons to the earl of Surrey, (soon after Duke of Norfolk,) at 
that time the king's lieutenant in the north. 

“ Please it your good lordships to understand, that sithence the beginning of the Parliament, 
there hath been the greatest and sorest hold in the IiOwer House for the payment of two shil- 
lings of the pound, that ever was seen, I think, in any parliament. I'll is matter hath been de- 
bated, and beaten, fifteen or sixteen days together. The highest necessity alleged on the 
king’s behalf to us that ever was heard of ; and, on the contrary, the highest poverty con- 
fessed, as well by knights, esquires, and gentlemen of every quarter, as by the commonets, 
citizens, and burgesses. There hath been such hold, that the House was like to have been 
dissevered ; that is to say, the knights being of the King’s council, the King’s servants ami 
gentlemen of the one party ; which itt so long time were spoken with and made to see, yea, it 
may fortune, contrary to their heait, will, and conscience. Thus hanging this matter, yester- 
day the more part being the King’s servants, gentlemen, were there assembled ; and so they, 
being the more part, willed and gave to the King two shillings of the pound of goods or lands, 
the best to be taken for the King. All lands to pay two shillings of the pound, from the laity 
to the highest. The goods to pay two shillings of the pound, from twenty pound upward ; and 
from forty shillings of goods, to twenty pound, to pay sixteen-pence of the pound ; and under 
forty shillings, every person to pay eightpcnce. lhib is to be paid m two years. I have heard 
no man in my life, that can remember that ever there was given to any one of the King’s an- 
cestor’s half so much at one grauut. Nor, 1 think, there was never such a president seen 
before this time. I beseeke Almighty God, it may be well and peaceably levied, and surely 
payd unto the King’s grace, without grudge, and especially without loosing: the good will and 
true hearts of his subjects, which 1 reckon a far greater treasure for the King than gold and 
silver. And the gentlemen that must take pains to levy this money among the Kingis subjects, 
# I think, shall have no little business about the same.” Strype’s Kccles. Memorials, vol. 1. 
p.49. This is also printed 111 Ellis’s Letters illustrative of English Ilistoiy, i. 220. 

1 I may notice here a mistake of Mr. Hume and Dr. Lingard. They assert Henry to have 
received tonnage and poundage several years before it w F as vested in him by the legislature. 
But it W'as granted by his lirst parliament, stal. 1 II. 8. c. 20., as will be found even in Ruff- 
head’s table of contents, though not m the body of his volume ; and the act is of course printed 
at length in the great edition of the statutes. That which piobably by its title gave rise to the 
error, 6 H. 8. c. 13. has a different object. 

2 Hall, 645. This chronicler says, the laity were assessed at a tenth part. But this was only 
so of the smaller estates, namely, from 20/ to 300/. : for from 300/. to 1000/., the contribution 
demanded was twenty marks for each 100/., and for an estate of 1000/. two hundred marks, and 
so in proportion upwards. MS. Instructions to Commissioners penes auctorem. This was, 
“upon sufficient promise and assurance, to be repaid unto them upon such grants and contribu- 
tions as shall be given and granted to his grace at Ins next park ament,” lb. “And they shall 
practise by all the means to them possible, that such sums as shall be so granted by the way of 
ioan, be forthwith levied and paid, or the most part, or at the least the moiety thereof, the same 
to be paid in as brief time after as they can possibly persuade and induce them unto ; showing 
«uto tnem, that, for the sure payment thereof, they shall have writings delivered unto them 
jnder the king’s privy seal by such person or persons as shall be deputed by the king to receive 
the said loan, after the form of a minute to be shown unto them f /y the said commissioners, the 
tenor whereof is thus: We, Henry VIII., by the grace of God, King of England and of 
France, Defender of Faith, and Lord of Ireland, promise by these presents truly to content 

and repay unto our trusty and well-beloved subject A. B. the sum of , which he hath 

lovingly advanced unto us by way of loan, for defence of our *fealm, and maintenance of our 
wrais against France and Scotland ; In witness whereof we have caused our privy seal hereunto 

to be set and annexed the— —day of , the fourteenth year of our reign.” I b. The rate 

fixed on the clergy I collect by analogy, from that imposed in 1525, which I find iu another 
manuscript letter. 
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man’s substance, payable in money, plate, or jewels, according to the 
last valuation . 1 This demand Wolsey made in person to the mayoi 
»nd chief citizens of London. They attempted to remonstrate, but 
A r ere warned to beware, lest “it might fortune to cost some their heads.” 
Some were sent to prison for hasty words, to which the smart of injury 
excited them. The clergy, from whom, according to usage, a larger 
measure of contribution was demanded, stood upon their privilege to 
grant their money only in convocation, and denied the right of a king of 
England to ask a man’s money without authority of parliament. The 
rich and poor agreed in cursing the cardinal as the subverter of their 
laws and liberties ; and said, “ If men should give their goods by a 

1 A letter in my possession from the duke of Norfolk to Wolsey, without the date of the 
year, relates, I believe, to this commission of 1525, rather than that of 1522 ; it being dated 
on the 10th April, which appears from the contents to have been befoie Easter ; whereas Easter 
did not fall beyond that day in 1523 or 1524, blit did so in 1525. He informs the cardinal, that 
from twenty pounds upward there were not twenty in the county of Norfolk .vho had not con* 
sented. “ So that X see great likelihood that this giant shall be much more than the loan was ” 
It was done, however, very reluctantly, as he confesses ; “ assuring your grace that they have 
not granted the same without shedding of many salt tears, only for doubt how to find money 
to content the king’s highness/' The t esistaucc went farther than the duke thought fit to sup. 
pose ; for in a very short time the insurrection of the common people took place in Suffolk. 
In another letter from him and the duke of Suffolk to the cardinal they treat this lather lightly, 
and seem to object to the remission of the contubutiou. 

This commission issued soon after the news of the battle of Pavia arrived. The pretext w as 
the king’s intention to lead an army into France. Warharn wrote more freely than the duke 
of Norfolk as to the popular discontent, 111 a letter to Wolsey, dated April 5. “It hath been 
showed me in a secret manner of my friends, the people sore grudgeth and murmurcth, and 
speaketh cursedly among themselves, as far as they dare, saying that they shall never have 
rest of payments as long os some liveth, and that they had better die than *0 be thus con- 
tinually handled, reckoning themselves, their childicn, and wives, as despouht, and not greatly 
caring what they do, or what becomes of them. * * * Furthu l am informed, that there is a 
grudge newly now resuscitate, and revived in the minds of the people ; for the loan is not re- 
paid to them upon the fust receipt of the grant of parliament, as it was promised them by the 
commissioners, showing them the king’s grace’s instructions, containing the same, signed with 
his grace’s own hand in summer, that they fear not to speak, that they be continually beguiled, 
and no promise is kept unto them ; and thereupon some of them suppose that if this gift and 
grant be once levied, albeit the king’s grace go not beyond the sea, yet nothing shall be restored 
again, albeit they be showed the contrary. And generally it is reported unto me, that for the 
most part every man saith lie will be contented if the king’s grace have as much as he c.111 spare 
but verily manv say they be not able to do as they he required. And many denicth not hut* 
they will give the hing’sgrace according to their power, but they will not anywise give at other 
men's appointments, which knoweth not their needs. * * * I have heard say, moreover, 
that when the people be commanded to make fires and tokens of joy for the taking of the Ficnch 
king, divers of them have spoken that they have moie cause to weep than to rejoice thereat. 
And diveis, as it hath been showed me secretly, have wished openly that the French king weie 
at his liberty again, so as there were a good peace, and the king should not attempt to win 
France; the winning whereof should be moie chargeful to England than pi ofi table, and the 
keeping thereof much more chargcful than the winning. Also it hath been told me secretly, 
that divers have recounted and repeated what infinite sums of money the king’s grace hath 
spent already in invading of France, once in his owm royal pcison, and two other sundry times 
by his several noble captains, and little Qr nothing in compaiison of his costs hath prevailed ; 
insomuch that the kings grace at this hour hath not orie foot of land more in France than his 
most noble father had, which lacked no riche 1 , or wisdom to win the kingdom of France, if he 
had thought it expedient.” The archbishop goes on to observe, rather oddly, that “ he would 
that the time had suffered that this practising with the people for so great srtms might have 
been spared till the cuckow time and the hot weather (at winch time mad brains be wont to be 
most busy) had been overpassed.” 

Warharn dwells, in another letter, on the great difficulty the clergy had in making so large 
% payment as was required of them, and their unwillingness to he sworn as to the value of 
their goods. The archbishop seems to have thought it passing strange, that people would he 
so wrongheaded about their money. “ I have been,” he says, “ in this slure twenty years and 
above, and as yet I have not* seen men but would be conformable to reason, and would be 
educed to good order, till this time ; and what shall cause them now to fall into these wilful 
and %ldiscreet ways, I cannot tell, except poverty and decay of substance be the causa 
of it' 
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commission, then were it worse than the taxes of France, and England 
should be bond, and not free.” 1 Nor did their discontent terminate in 
complaints. The commissioners met with a forcible opposition in 
several counties, and a serious insurrection broke out in Suffolk. So 
menacing a spirit overawed the proud tempers of Henry and his minis- 
ter, who found it necessary not only to pardon all those concerned in 
these tumults, but to recede altogether upon some frivolous pretexts, 
from the illegal exaction, revoking the commissions, and remitting all 
sums demanded under them. They now resorted to the more specious 
request of a voluntary benevolence. This also the citizens of London 
endeavoured to repel, by alleging the statute of Richard J 1 T. But it was 
answered, that he was an usurper, whose acts did not oblige a lawful 
sovereign. It does not appear whether or not Wolsey was more suc- 
cessful in his new scheme ; but generally rich individuals had no 
remedy but to compound with the government. 

No very material attempt had been made since the reign of Edward 
III. to levy a general imposition without consent of parliament, and in the 
most remote and irregular times it would be difficult to find precedent 
for so universal and enormous an exaction ; since tallages, however arbi- 
trary, were never paid by the barons or freeholders, nor by their tenants • 
and 4 he aids to which they were liable were restricted to particular cases 
If Wolsey, therefore, could have procured the acquiescence of the 
nation under this yoke, there would probably have been an end of par- 
liaments for all ordinary purposes ; though, like the States General of 
F ranee, they might still be convoked to give weight and security to 
great innovations. Wc cannot indeed doubt that the unshackled con- 
dition of his friend, though rival, Francis I., afforded a mortifying con- 
trast to Henry. Even under his tyrannical administration there was 
enough to distinguish the king of a people who submitted in murmur- 
ing to violations of their known rights, from one whose subjects had 
almost forgotten that they ever possessed any. But the courage and 
# love of freedom natural to the English commons, speaking in the 
hoarse voice of tumult, though very ill supported by their superiors, 
preserved us in so great a peril. (Hall, 699.) 

If we justly regard with detestation the memory of those ministers 
who have aimed at subverting the liberties of their country, we shall 
scarcely approve the partiality of some modem historians towards car- 
dinal Wolsey; a partiality loo that contradicts the general opinion of 
his contemporaries. Haughty beyond comparison, negligent of the 
duties and decorums of his station, profuse as well as rapacious, ob- 
noxious alike to his own order and to the laity, his fall had long been 
secretly desired by the nation, and contrived by his adversaries. His 
generosity and magnificence seem rather to have dazzled succeeding 
ages than his own. But in fact his best apology is the disposition of 
his master. The latter years of Henry’s reign were far more tyrannical 
than those during which he listened to the counsels of Wolsey ; and 
though this was principally owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
latter period, it is but equitable to allow some praise to a minister for 

1 Hall, 696. These expressions, and countless others might be found, showing the fallacy of 
Hume’s hasty assertion, that the writers of the sixteenth century do not speak of their own 
Government as more free than that of France. 
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the mischief which he maybe presumed to have averted. Had a nobler 
spirit animated the parliament which met at the era of Wolsey’s fall 
it might have prompted his impeachment for gross violations of liberty. 
But these were not the offences that had forfeited his prince’s favour, 
or that they dared bring to justice. They were not absent, perhaps, 
from the recollection of some of those who took a part in prosecuting 
the fallen minister. I can discover no better apology for Sir Thomas 
More’s participation in impeaching Wolscy on articles so frivolous, that 
they have served to redeem his fame with later times, than his know- 
ledge of weightier offences against the common weal, which could not 
be alleged, and especially the commissions of 1525. 1 But in truth this 
parliament showed little outward disposition to object any injustice of 
such a kind to the cardinal. They professed to take upon themselves 
to give a sanction to his proceedings, as if in mockery of their own 
and their country’s liberties. They passed a statute, the most extraor- 
dinary, perhaps, of those strange times, wherein “ they do, for them- 
selves, and all the whole body of the realm which they represent, freely, 
liberally, and absolutely give and grant unto the king’s highness, by 
authority of this present parliament, all and every sum and sums of 
money, which to them and every of them, is, ought, or might be due, 
by reason of any money, or any other thing, to his Grace, at anytime 
heretofore advanced or paid by way of trust or loan, either upon any 
letter or letters, under the king’s privy seal, general or particular, letter 
missive, promise, bond, or obligation of repayment, or by any taxation 
or other assessing, by virtue of any commission or commissions, or by 
any other mean or means, whatever it be, heretofore passed for 
that purpose.” 2 This extreme servility and breach of trust naturally 
excited loud murmurs ; for the debts thus realised had been assigned 
over by many to their own creditors, and having all the security both 
of the king’s honour and legal obligation, were reckoned as valid as 
any other property. It is said by Hall, that most of this House of Com- 
mons held offices under the Crown. This precedent was remembered 
in 1544, when a similar act passed, releasing to the king all monies* 
borrowed by him since 1542, with the additional provision, that if he 
should have already discharged any of these debts, the party or his 
heirs should repay his majesty. 3 


1 The word impeachment is not very accurately applicable to these proceedings against 
Wolscy ; since the articles were first presented to the Upper House, and sent down to the 
Commons, where Cromwell so ably defended his fallen master that nothing was done upon 
them. *' Upon this honest beginning,” says Lord Herbert, “ Cromwell obtained his first repu- 
tation.” I am disposed to conjecture from Cromwell's character and that of the House of Com- 
mons, as well as from some passages of Henry’s subsequent behaviour towards the cardinal, 
that it was not the king’s intention to follow up this prosecution, at least for the present. This 
also I find to be Dr. Lingard’s opinion. 

2 Rot. Pari. vi. 164. Burnet, Appendix, No. 31. “ When this release of the loan,” says 

Hall, ** was known to the commons of the realm, Lord ! so they grudged and spake ill of the 
whole parliament ; for almost every man counted it his debt, and reckoned surely of the pay- 
ment of the same, and therefore some made their wills of the same, and some other did set it 
over to other for debt ; and so many men had loss by it, which caused them sore to murmur, 
but there was no remedy.” P. 767. 

• Stat. 35 H. 8 c 12. I find in a manuscript, which seems to have been copied from an 
original in the exchequer, that the monies thus received by way of loan in 1543 amounted to 
170,147/. t$j. Bd. There was also a sum called devotion. money t amounting only to 1093/ 
8j. 3a . , levied in 1554, “ of the devotion of his highness’s subjects for Defence of Christendom 
~<r th* 'Turk. 
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Henry had once more recourse, about 1545, to a general exaction, 
Tiiscalled benevolence. The council’s instructions to the commis- 
sioners employed in levying it leave no doubt as to its compulsory 
character. They were to incite all men to a loving contribution, 
according to the rates of their substance, as they were assessed at the 
last subsidy, calling on no one whose lands were of less value than 40s, 
or whose chattels were less than 15/. It is intimated, that the least 
which his majesty could reasonably accept would be twenty pence in the 
pound, on the yearly value of land, and half that sum on moveable 
goods. They are to summon but a few to attend at one time, and to 
commune with every one apart, “ lest some one unreasonable man, 
amongst so many, forgetting his duty towards God, his sovereign lord, 
and his country, may go about by his malicious frowardness to silence 
all the rest, be they never so well disposed.” They were to use “ good 
words and amiable behaviour,” to induce men to contribute, and to 
dismiss the obedient with thanks. Hut if any person should withstand 
their gentle solicitations, alleging either poverty or some other pretence, 
which the commissioners should deem unfit to be allowed, then after 
failure of persuasions and reproaches for ingratitude, they were to 
command his attendance before the privy council, at such time as they 
should appoint, to whom they were to certify his behaviour, enjoining 
him silence in the mean time, that his evil example might not corrupt 
.he better disposed. 1 

It is but through the accidental publication of some family papers, 
that we have become acquainted with this document, so curiously 
illustrative of the government of Henry VIII. From the same 
authority may be exhibited a particular specimen of the consequences 
that awaited the refusal of this benevolence. One Richard Reed, an 
alderman of London, had stood alone, as is said, among his fellow- 
citizens, in refusing to contribute. It was deemed expedient not to 
overlook this disobedience ; and the course adopted in pursuing it is 
somewhat remarkable. The English army was then in the field on the 
Scots border. Reed was sent down to serve as a soldier at his own 
charge ; and the general, sir Ralph Ewer, received intimations to 
employ him on the hardest and most perilous duty, and subject him, 
when in garrison, to the greatest privations, that he might feel the 
smart of his folly and sturdy disobedience. “ Finally,” the letter 
concludes, “ you must use him in all things according to the sharpe 
disciplyne militar of the northern wars.” 2 It is natural to presume, 
tnat few would expose themselves to the treatment of this unfortunate 
citizen ; and that the commissioners, whom we find appointed two 
years afterwards in every county, to obtain from the king’s subjects as 


Lodge's Illustrations of British History, i. 71 1. Strype’s Eccles. Memorials, Append! v, 
n. 1x9. The sums raised from different counties for this benevolence afford a sort of 
criterion of their relative opulence. Somerset gave 6807/. ; Kent, 6471/. ; Suffolk, 4512/. » 
Norfolk, 4046/.; Devon, 4527/.; Essex, 5051/. j but Lancaster only 660/., and Cumberland, 
574/. The whole produced 119,581/. 7 s. 6 a. , besides apears. In Haynes's State Papers, p. 54, 
we find a curious minute of Secretary Paget, containing reasons wny it was better to get the 
money wanted by means of a benevolence, than through parliament. But he does not nint at 
any difficulty of obtaining a parliamentary grant. 

* Lodge, p. 80. Lord Herbert mentions this story, and observes, that Reed having been 
taken by the Scots, was compelled to pay much more for his ransom than the benevolence 
required of him. 
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much as they would willingly give, if they did not always find perfect 
readiness, had not to complain of many peremptory denials. 1 

Such was the security that remained against arbitrary taxation under 
the two Henries. Were men’s lives better protected from unjust 
measures, and less at the mercy of a jealous court ? It cannot be 
necessary to expatiate very much on this subject, in a work that 
supposes the reader’s acquaintance with the common facts of our 
history ; yet it would leave the picture too imperfect, were I not to 
recapitulate the more striking instances of sanguinary injustice, that 
have cast so deep a shade over the memory of these princes. 

The duke of Clarence, attainted in the reign of his brother Edward 
IV., left one son, ■whom his uncle restored to the title of Earl oi 
Warwick. This boy, at the accession of Henry VJ I., being then about 
twelve years old, was shut up in the Tower. Fifteen years of captivity 
had elapsed, when, if we trust to the common story, having unfortunately 
become acquainted with his fellow-prisoner Perkin Warbeck, he 
listened to a scheme for their escape, and would probably not have 
been averse to the ambitious views of that young man. But it was 
surmised, with as much likelihood as the character of both could give 
it, that the king had promised Ferdinand of Aragon to remove the 
earl of Warwick out of the way, as the condition of his daughter’s 
marriage with the prince of Wales, and the best means of securing 
their inheritance. Warwick accordingly was brought to trial for a 
conspiracy to overturn the government ; which he was induced to 
confess, in the hope, as we must conceive, and perhaps with an 
assurance, of pardon, and was immediately executed. 

The nearest heir to the house of York, after the queen and her 
children, and the descendants of the duke of Clarence, was a son 
of Edward IV.’s sister, the earl of Suffolk, whose elder brother, the 
carl of Lincoln, had joined in the rebellion of Lambert Simnel, and 
perished at the tattle of Stoke. Suffolk, having killed a man in an 
affray, obtained a pardon, which the king compelled him to plead is c 
open court at his arraignment. This laudable impartiality is said to 
have given him offence, and provoked his flight into the Netherlands ; 
whence, being a man of a turbulent disposition, and partaking in the 
hatred of his family towards the house of Lancaster, he engaged in a 
conspiracy with some persons at home, which caused him to be 
attainted of treason. Some time afterwards, the archduke Philip, 
having been shipwrecked on the coast of England, found himself in a 
sort of honourable detention at Henry’s court. On consenting to his 
departure, the king requested him to send over the earl of Suffolk ; 
and Philip, though not insensible to the breach of hospitality exacted 
from him, was content to satisfy his honour by obtaining a promise 
that the prisoner’s life should be spared. Henry is said to have 
reckoned this engagement merely personal, and to have left as a last 
injunction to his successor, that he should carry into effect the sentence 
against Suffolk. Though this was an evident violation of the promise 
in its spirit, yet Henry VI II., after the lapse of a few years, with no 
new pretext, caused him to be executed. 

The duke of Buckingham, representing the ancient family of 

1 Rymer, xv. 84. These commissions bear date 5th Ian, 1546. 
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Stafford, and hereditary high constable of England, stood the first in 
rank and consequence, pemaps in riches, among the nobility. But 
being too ambitious and arrogant for the age in which he was born, 
he drew on himself the jealousy of the king, and the resentment of 
Wolsey. The evidence, on his trial for high treason, was almost 
entirely confined to idle and vaunting language, held with servants 
who betrayed his confidence, and soothsayers wY.om he had believed. 
As we find no other person charged as parties with him, it seems 
manifest that Buckingham was innocent of any real conspiracy. His 
condemnation not only gratified the cardinal's revenge, but answered a 
very constant purpose of the Tudor government, that of intimidating 
the great families, from whom the preceding dynasty had experienced 
so much disquietude. 1 

The execution, however, of Suffolk, was at least not contrary to 
law ; and even Buckingham was attainted on evidence which, according 
to the tremendous latitude with which the law of treason had been 
construed, a court of justice could not be expected to disregard. But 
after the fall of Wolsey, and Henry’s breach with the Roman see, his 
fierce temper, strengthened by habit, and exasperated by resistance, 
demanded more constant supplies of blood ; and many perished by 
sentences which we can hardly prevent ourselves from considering as 
illegal, because the statutes to which they might be conformable seem, 
from their temporary duration, their violence, and the passiveness of 
the parliaments that enacted them, rather like arbitrary invasion of the 
law than alterations of it. By an act of 1534, not only an oath was 
imposed to maintain the succession in the heirs of the king’s second 
marriage, in exclusion of the princess Mary, but it was made high treason 
to deny the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown, which, till about 
two years before, no one had ever ventured to assert. Bishop Fisher, 
almost the only inflexibly honest churchman who filled a high station 
in that age, was beheaded for this denial Sir Thomas More, whose 
yame can ask no epithet, underwent a similar fate. He had offered to 
take the oath to maintain the succession, which, as lie justly said, the 
legislature was competent to alter ; but prudently avoided to give an 
opinion as to the supremacy, till Rich, solicitor-general, and afterwards 
chancellor, elicited, in a private conversation, some expressions, which 
were thought sufficient to bring him within the fangs of the recent 
statute. A considerable number of less distinguished persons, chiefly 
ecclesiastical, were afterwards executed by virtue of this law. 

The sudden and harsh innovations made by Henry in religion, where 
every artifice of concealment and delay is required, his destruction 
of venerable establishments, his tyranny over the recesses of the 
conscience, excited so dangerous a rebellion in the north of England, 
that his own general, the duke of Norfolk, thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to employ measures of conciliation. 3 The insurgents laid down 

1 Half 622. Hume, who is favourable to Wolsey, says, “ There is no reason to think the 
sentence against Buckingham unjust.” But no one who reads the trial will find any evidence 
to satisfy a. reasonable mind ; and Hume himself soon after adds, that his crime proceeded 
more from indiscretion than deliberate malice. In fact, the condemnation of this great noble 
was owing to Wolsey's resentment, acting on the savage temper of Henry. 

3 Several letters that passed between the council and duke of Norfolk (Hardwicke Hyde 
Papers, i. 28, etc.), tend to confirm what some historians have hinted, that he was suspected of 
leaning too favourably towards the rebels. The king was most unwilling to grant a free par- 

3 * 



Character of Thomas Cromwetl, Eart of Essex. 

their arms, on an unconditional promise of amnesty. But another 
rising having occurred in a different quarter, the king made use of this 
pretext to put to death some persons of superior rank, who, though 
they had voluntarily, or by compulsion, partaken in the first rebellion, 
had no concern in the second, and to let loose military law upon their 
followers. Nor was his vengeance confined to those who had been 
evidently guilty of these tumults. It is indeed unreasonable to deny, 
that there might be, nay, there probably were, some real conspirators 
among those who suffered on the scaffolds of Henry. Yet in the 
proceedings against the countess of Salisbury, an aged woman, but 
obnoxious as the daughter of the duke of Clarence and mother of 
Reginald Pole, an active instrument of the pope in fomenting rebellion , 1 
against the abbots of Reading and Glastonbury, and others who were 
implicated in charges of treason at this period, we find so much haste, 
such neglect of judicial forms, and so bloodthirsty a determination to 
obtain convictions, that we are naturally tempted to reckon them 
among the victims of revenge or rapacity. 

It was, probably, during these prosecutions, that Cromwell, a man not 
destitute of liberal qualities, but who is liable to the one great reproach 
of having obeyed too implicitly a master whose commands were crimes, 
inquired of the judges, whether, if parliament should condemn a man 
to die for treason without hearing him, the attainder could ever be dis- 
puted. They answered, that it was a dangerous question, and that 
parliament should rather set an example to infeiior courts by proceed- 
ing according to justice. But being pressed to reply by the king's 
express commandment, they said that an attainder in parliament, 
whether the party had been heard or not in his defence, could never be 
reversed in a court of law. No proceedings, it is said, took place 
against the person intended, nor is it known who he was . 2 But men, 
prone to remark all that seems an appropriate retribution of Providence, 
took notice that he who had thus solicited the interpreters of the law 
to sanction such a violation of natural justice was himself its earliest 
example. In the apparent zenith of favour, this able and faithful 
minister, the king’s vicegerent in his ecclesiastical supremacy, and re- 
cently created earl of Essex, fell so suddenly, and so totally without 
offence, that it has perplexed some writers to assign the cause. But 
there seems little doubt that Henry’s dissatisfaction jvith his fourth 

don. Noifolk is told, “ If you could, by any good means or possible dexterity, reserve a very 
few persons for punishment, you should assuredly administer the greatest pleasure to his high- 
ness that could be imagined, and much in the same advance your own honour.” — P. 32. He 
must have thought himself in danger from some of these letters, which indicate the king’s dis- 
trust of him. He had recommended the employment of men of high rank as lords of the 
marches, instead of the rather inferior persons whom the king had lately chosen. This called 
down on him rather a warm reprimand (p. 39) ; for it was the natural policy of a despotic court 
to restrain the ascendancy of great families ; nor were there wanting very good reasons for 
this, even if the public weal had been the sole object of Henry’s council. > 

1 Pole, at his own solicitation, was appointed legate to the Low Countries in 1537, with the 
sole object of keeping alive the flame of the northern rebellion, and exciting foreign powers, as 
well as the English nation, to restore religion by force, if not to dethrone Henry. It is difficult 
not to suspect that he was influenced by ambitious views in a proceeding so treasonable, and so 
little in conformity with his polished manners and temperate life. Philips, his able and artful 
biographer, both proves and glories in the treason. Life of Pole, sect. 3. 

8 Coke’s 4th Institute, 37. It is, however, said by lord Herbert and others, that the 
countess of Salisbury, and the marchioness of Exeter were not heard in their defence. The 
acts of attainder against them were certainly hurried through parliament; but whether without 
hearing the parties, does not appear. 
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wife, Anne of Cieves, whom Cromwell had recommended, alienated his 
selfish temper, and inclined his ear to the whisperings of those courtiers 
who abhorred the favourite and his measures. An act, attainting him 
of* treason and heresy was hurried through parliament, without hearing 
him in his defence . 1 The charges indeed, at least of the first kind, 
were so ungrounded, that had he been permitted to refute them, his 
condemnation, though not less certain, might perhaps have caused 
more shame. This precedent of sentencing men unheard, by means of 
an act of attainder, was followed in the case of Dr. Barnes, burned not 
long afterwards for heresy. 

The duke of Norfolk had been throughout Henry’s reign one of his 
most confidential ministers. But as the king approached his end, an 
inordinate jealousy of great men, rather than mere caprice, appears to 
have prompted the resolution of destroying the most conspicuous 
family in England. Norfolk’s son too, the earl of Surrey, though long 
a favourite with the king, possessed more talents and renown, as well 
as a more haughty spirit, than was compatible with his safety. A 
strong party at court had always been hostile to the duke of Norfolk ; 
and his ruin was attributed especially to the influence of the two Sey- 
mours. No accusations could be more futile than those which sufficed 
to takb away the life of the noblest and most accomplished man in 
England. Surrey’s treason seems to have consisted chiefly in quarter- 
ing the royal arms in his escutcheon ; and this false heraldry, if such 
it were, must have been considered as evidence of meditating the king’s 
death. His father ignominiously confessed the charges against himself, 
in a vain hope of mercy from one who knew not what it meant. An 
act of attainder, for both houses of parliament were commonly made 
accessory to the legal murders of this reign, passed with much haste, 
and perhaps irregularly ; but Henry’s demise ensuing at the instant 
prevented the execution of Norfolk. Continuing in prison during 
Edward’s reign, he just survived to be released and restored in blood 
twider Mary. 

Among the victims of this monarch’s ferocity, as we bestow most of 
our admiration on sir Thomas More, so we reserve our greatest pity for 
Anne Boleyn. Few, very few, except some bigoted and implacable 
calumniators of the Romish school, have in any age entertained a 
doubt of her innocence . 2 But her discretion was by no means sufficient 

1 Burnet observes, that Cranmer was absent the first day the bill was read, 17th June, 
154°.* and by his silence leaves the reader to infer that he was so likewise on the 19th June, 
when it was read a second and a third time. But this, I fear, cannot be asserted. He is 
marked in the journal as present on the latter day ; and there is the following entry : 41 Hod it 
lecta est pro secundo et tertio, billa attincturae Thomae Comitis Essex, et communi omnium 
procerum tunc prassentium conce.ssu, nemine discrepantc, expedita est.*’ And at the close of 
the session, we find a still more remarkable testimony to the unanimity of parliament, in the 
following words: u Hoc animadvertendum est, quod in hfic sessionne cum proceres darent 
suffragia, et dicerent sententias super actibus prasaictis, ea erat concordia et sententiarum cou- 
formitas, ut singuli iis et eorum singulis assenserint, nemine discrcpante. Thomas de Soule- 
mont, Cleric. Parliamcntorum.” As far, therefore, as entries on the journals are evidence, 
Cranmer was placed in the painful and humiliating predicament of voting for the death of his 
innocent friend. He had gone as far as he dared in writing a letter to Heniy, which might be 
co nstrued into an apology for Cromwell, though it was full as much so for himself. 

* Burnet has taken much pains with the subject, and set her innocence in a very clear 
bfint i, 197. and iti. 114. See also Strype, i. 280, and Ellis’s Letters, ii. 52. But Anne had 
all the failings of a vain, weak woman, raised suddenly to greatness. She behaved with un- 
a unable vindictiveness towards Wohey, and perhaps (but this worst charge is not fully authen* 
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to preserve her steps on that dizzy height which she had ascended with 
more eager ambition than feminine delicacy could approve. Henry 
was probably quicksighted enough to perceive that he did not possess 
her affections, and his own were soon transferred to another object 
Nothing in this detestable reign is worse than her trial. She was in- 
dicted partly upon the statute of Edward III., which, by a just though 
rather technical construction, has been held to extend the guilt of 
treason to an adulterous queen, as well as to her paramour, partly on 
the recent law for preservation of the succession, which attached the 
same penalties to any thing done or said in slander of the king’s issue. 
Her levities in discourse were brought within this strange act by a still 
more strange interpretation. Nor was the wounded pride of the king 
content with her death. Under the fear, as is most likely, of a more 
cruel punishment, which the law affixed to her offence, Anne was in- 
duced to confess a pre-contract with lord Percy, on which her marriage 
with the king was annulled by an ecclesiastical sentence, without 
awaiting its certain dissolution by the axe . 1 Henry seems to have 
thought his honour too much sullied by the infidelity of a lawful wife. 
But for this destiny he was yet reserved. I shall not impute to him as 
an act of tyranny the execution of Catherine Howard, since it appears 
probable that the licentious habits of that young woman had continued 
after her marriage ; and though we might not in general applaud the 
vengeance of a husband who should put a guilty wife to death, it could 
not be expected that Henry VIII. should lose so reasonable an oppor- 
tunity of shedding blood . 2 It was after the execution of this fifth wife 

ticated) exasperated the king against More. A remarkable passage in Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey, p. 103, edit. 1667, strongly displays her indiscretion. 

A late writer, whose acuteness and industry would raise him to a very respectable place 
among our historians, if he could have repressed the inveterate partiality of his profession, has 
used every oblique artifice to lead his readers into a belief of Anne Boleyn’s guilt, while he 
affects to hold the balance, and state both sides of the question without determining it. Thus 
he repeats what he must have known to be the strange and extravagant lies of Sanders about 
her birth ; without vouching for them, indeed, but without any reprobation of their absurg 
malignity. Lingard’s Hist, of England, vi. 153. (8vo. edit.) Thus he intimates, that “ the * 
records of her trial and conviction have perished, perhaps by the hands of those who respected 
her memory,” p. 316., though had he read Burnet with any care, he would have found that 
they were seen by that historian, and surely have not perished since by unfair means ; not to 
mention that the record of a trial contains nothing from which a party's guilt or innocence can 
be inferred. Thus he says that those who were executed on the same charge with the queen 
neither admitted nor denied the offence for which they suffered ; though the best informed 
writers assert that Norris constantly declared the cjueen’s innocence and his own. 

Dr. Lingard must truly be laughing at the public when he takes credit to himself, in the 
commencement of a note at the end of the same volume, for not “ rendering his book more 
interesting, by representing her as an innocent and injured woman, falling a victim to the in- 
trigues of a religious faction.” He well knows that he could not have done so, without con- 
tradicting the tenor of his entire work, without ceasing, as it were, to be himself. All the 
sst of this note is a pretended balancing of evidence, in the style of a judge, who can hardly 
Kur to put for a moment the possibility of a prisoner’s innocence. 

1 The lords pronounced a singular sentence, that she should be burned or beheaded at the 
king’s pleasure. Burnet says, the judges complained of this as unprecedented. Perhaps in 
strictness the king’s right to alter a sentence is questionable, or rather would be so, if a few 
precedents were out of the way. In high treason committed by a man, the beheading was part 
of the sentence, and the king only remitted the more cruel preliminaries. Women, till 1791, 
were condemned to be burned. But the two queens of Henry, die countess of Salisbury, 
lady Jane Gray, and, in later times, Mrs. Lisle, were beheaded. Poor Mrs ; Gaunt was not 
thought noble enough to be rescued from the fire. In felony, where beheading is no part of 
the sentence, it has been substituted by the king's warrant in the cases of the duke of Somer- 
set and lord Audley. I know not why the latter obtained this favour ; for it had been refused 
to lord Stourton, hanged for murder under Mary, as it was afterwards to earl Ferrers. 

• It is often difficult to understand the grounds of a parliamentary attainder, for which any 
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that the celebrated law was enacted, whereby any woman whom the 
king should marry as a virgin incurred the penalties of treason, if she 
did not previously reveal any failings that had disqualified her for the 
service of Diana. 1 

These parliamentary attainders, being intended rather as judicia, 
than legislative proceedings, were violations of reason and justice in 
the application of law. But many general enactments of this reign 
bear the same character of servility. New political offences were 
created in every parliament, against which the severest penalties were 
denounced. The nation had scarcely time to rejoice in the termination 
of those long debates between the houses of York and Lancaster, when 
the king's divorce, and the consequent illegitimacy of his eldest 
daughter, laid open the succession to fresh questions. It was need- 
lessly unnatural and unjust to bastardize the princess Mary, whose title 
ought rather to have had the confirmation of parliament. But Henry, 
who would have deemed so moderate a proceeding injurious to his 
cause in the eyes of Kurope, and a sort of concession to the adversaries 
of the divorce, procured an act settling the crown on his children by 
Anne or any subsequent wife. Any person disputing the lawfulness ot 
the king's second marriage might, by the sort of construction that 
woulc^be put on this act, become liable to the penalties of treason. In 
two years more this very marriage was annulled by sentence ; and it 
would perhaps have been treasonable to assert the princess Elizabeth’s 
legitimacy. The same punishment was enacted against such as should 
marry without license under the great seal, or have a criminal inter- 
course with any of the king’s children u lawfully born, or otherwise 
commonly reputed to be his children, or his sister, aunt, or niece.” 
(28 H. 8. c. 18.) 

Henry’s two divorces had created an uncertainty as to the line of 
succession, which parliament endeavoured to remove, not by such con- 
stitutional provisions in concurrence with the crown, as might define 
the course of inheritance, but by enabling the king, on failure of issue 
6y Jane Seymour or any other lawful wife, to make over and bequeath 
the kingdom to any persons at his pleasure, not even reserving a pre- 
ference to the descendants of former sovereigns. (28 H. 8. c. 7.) By a 
subsequent statute, the princesses Mary and Elizabeth were nominated 
in the entail, after the king’s male issue, subject, however, to such con- 
ditions as he should declare, by non-compliance with which their right 
was to cease. (35 II. 8. c. 1.) This act still left it in his power to limit 

kind of evidence was thought sufficient ; and the strongest proofs against Catherine Howard 
undoubtedly i elated to her behaviour before marriage, which could be no legal crime. But 
some of the depositions extend failher. 

The writer to whom I have just alluded has made a curious observation on this case. “ A 
plot was woven by the industry of the reformers, which brought the young queen to the scaf- 
fold, and weakened the ascendency of the reigning paitv.” p. 407. This is a very audacious 
assertion ; for he proceeds to admit her ante-nuptial guilt, which indeed she is well known to 
have confessed, and docs not give the slightest proof of any plot, Yet, he adds, speaking of 
the queen and lady Rochford, “ I fear li.e. wish to insinuate] both were sacrificed to the manes 
of Anne Boleyn.” 

1 Stat 26 H. 8. c. iv 

It may be here observed, that the act attainting Catherine Howard of treason proceeds to 
declare that the king’s assent to bills by commission under the great seal is as valid as if ho 
were personally present, any custom or use to the contrary notwithstanding. 33 H 8. c. 21. 
This may be presumed, therefore, to be the eailiest instance of the king’s passing bills in this 
wanner, * 
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the remainder at his discretion. In execution of this authority, he de- 
vised the crown, upon failure of issue from his three children, to the 
heirs of the body of Mary duchess of Suffolk, the younger of his two 
sisters ; postponing at least, if not excluding, the royal family of 
Scotland, descended from his elder sister Margaret In surrendering 
the regular laws of the monarchy to one man’s caprice, this parliament 
became accessory, so far as in it lay, to dispositions which might 
eventually have kindled the flames of civil war. But it seemed to aim 
at inflicting a still deeper injury on future generations, in enacting that 
a king, after he should have attained the age of twenty-four years, might 
repeal any statutes made since his accession. (28 H. 8. c. 17.) Such a 
provision not only tended to annihilate the authority of a regency, and 
to expose the kingdom to a sort of anarchical confusion during its con- 
tinuance, but seemed to prepare the way for a more absolute power of 
abrogating all acts of the legislature. Three years afterwards it was 
enacted that proclamations made by the king and council under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, should have the force of statutes, so that 
they should not be prejudicial to any person’s inheritance, offices, 
liberties, goods, and chattels, or infringe the established laws. This 
has been often noticed as an instance of servile compliance. It is, 
however, a striking testimony to the free constitution it infringed* and 
demonstrates that the prerogative could not soar to the heights it aimed 
at, till thus impelled by the perfidious hand of parliament. It is also to 
be observed, that the power given to the king’s proclamations is con- 
siderably limited. 1 

A government administered with so frequent violations not only of 
the chartered privileges of Englishmen, but of those still more sacred 
rights which natural law has established, must have been regarded, 
one would imagine, with just abhorrence, and earnest longings for a 
change. Yet contemporary authorities by no means answer to this ex- 
pectation. Some mention Henry after his death in language of eulogy; 
and, if we except those whom attachment to the ancient religion had* 
inspired with hatred towards his memory, very few appear to have 
been aware that his name would descend to posterity among those of 
the many tyrants and oppressors of innocence, whom the wrath of 
Heaven has raised up, and the servility of men has endured. I do not 
indeed believe that he had really conciliated his people’s affection. 
That perfect fear which attended him must have cast out .ove. uut he 
had a few qualities that deserve esteem, and several which a nation is 
pleased to behold in a sovereign. He wanted, or at least did not 

1 31 H. 8. c. 8. Burnet, 1.263. explains the origin of this act. Great exceptions had been 
token to some of the king’s ecclesiastical proclamations, which altered laws, and laid taxes on 
spiritual persons. He justly observes that the restrictions contained in it gave great power to 
tnc judges, who had the power of expounding in their hands. The preamble is full as offensive 
as the body of the act : reciting the contempt and disobedience of the king’s proclamations by 
some “ who did not consider what a king by his royal power might do , which, if it continued, 
would tend to the disobedience of the laws of God, and the dishonour of the king’s majesty, 
who might full ill bear it,” &c. See this act at length in the great edition of the statutes. 
There was one singular provision : the clause protecting all persons, as mentioned in the text, 
in their inheritance or other property, proceeds, u nor shall by virtue of the said act suffer any 
pains of death.” But an exception is afterwards made for a such persons which shall offend 
against any proclamation to be made by the king’s highness, his heirs or successors, for or con- 
cerning any kind of heresies against Christian doctrine. ” Thus it seems that the king claimed 
a power to declare heresy by proclamation, under penalty of death. 
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manifest in any eminent degree, one usual vice of tyrants, dissimula- 
tion ; his manners were affable, and his temper generous. Though his 
schemes of foreign policy were not very sagacious, and his wars, either 
with France or Scotland, productive of no material advantage, they 
were uniformly successful, and retrieved the honour of the English 
name. But the main cause of the reverence with which our forefathers 
cherished the king's memory, was the share he had taken in the 
Reformation. They saw in him not indeed the proselyte of their faith, 
but the subverter of their enemies' power, the avenging minister of 
Heaven, by whose giant arm the chain of superstition had been broken, 
and the prison gates burst asunder. 1 

The ill-assorted body of counsellors who exercised the functions of 
regency by Henry's testament, were sensible that they had not sinews 
to wield his iron sceptre, and that some sacrifice must be made to a 
nation exasperated as well as overawed by the violent measures of his 
reign. In the first session accordingly of Edward's parliament, the 
new treasons and felonies which had been created to please his father's 
bloody disposition, were at once abrogated. 2 The statute of Edward 
III. became again the standard of high treason, except that the denial 
of the king’s supremacy was still liable to its penalties. The same act, 
whictfi relieves the subject from these terrors, contains also a repeal of 
that which had given legislative validity to the king's proclamations. 
The provisions appear like an elastic recoil of the constitution after the 
extraordinary pressure of that despotic reign. But, however they may 
indicate the temper of parliament, we must consider them but as an 
unwilling and insincere compliance on the part of the government. 
Henry, too arrogant to dissemble with his subjects, had stamped the 
law itself with the print of his despotism The more wily courtiers of 
Edward's council deemed it less obnoxious to violate than to new- 
mould the constitution. For, although proclamations had no longer 
the legal character of statutes, we find several during Edward's reign 
•enforced by penalty of fine and imprisonment. Many of the ecclesias- 
tical changes were first established by no other authority, though after- 
wards sanctioned by parliament. Rates were thus fixed for the price 
of provisions ; bad money was cried down, with penalties on those who 
should buy it under a certain value, and the melting of the current coin 
prohibited on pain of forfeiture. (2 Strype, 147, 341, 491.) Some of 
these might possibly have a sanction from precedent, and from the 
acknowledged prerogative of the crown in regulating the coin. But no 
legal apology can be made for a proclamation in April, 1549, addressed 
to all justices of the peace, enjoining them to arrest sowers and tellers 

1 Gray has finely glanced at this bright point of Henry’s character, in that beautiful stanza 
where he has made tnc founders of Cambridge pass before our eyes like shadows over a magic 
glass : 

•* the majestic lord, Who broke the bonds of Rome.” 

In apoet, this was a fair employment of his art ; but the partiality of Burnet towards Henry 
VIII. is less warrantable ; that he should have blushed to excuse, by absurd and unworthy so- 
phistry, the punishment of those who refused to swear to the king’s supremacy, p. 351. 

After ail, Henry was every whit as good a king and man as Francis I., whom there are still 
some, on the other side of the Channel, servile enough to extol ; not the least more tyrannical 
and sanguinary, and of better faith towards his neighbours. 

* 1 Raw. 6. c. ia. By this act it is provided that a lord of parliament shall have the benefit 
of clergy though he cannot read. Sect. 14. Yet one can hardly believe, that this provision 
was necessary at so late an mra. 
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abroad of vain and forged tales and lies, and to commit them to the 
galleys, there to row in chains as slaves during the king's pleasure . 1 
One would imagine that the late statute had been repealed, as too far 
restraining the royal power, rather than as giving it an unconstitutional 
extension. 

It soon became evident that, if the new administration had not fully 
imbibed the sanguinary spirit of their late master, they weie as little 
scrupulous in bending the rules of law and justice to their purpose in 
cases of treason. The duke of Somerset, nominated by Henry only as 
one of his sixteen executors, obtained almost immediately afterwards a 
patent from the young king, who, during his minority was certainly not 
capable of any valid act, constituting him sole regent under the name 
of protector, with the assistance indeed of the rest as his counsellors, 
but with the power of adding any others to their number. Conscious 
of his own usurpation, it was natural for Somerset to dread the aspiring 
views of others ; nor was it long before he discovered a rival in his 
brother, lord Seymour of Sudeley, whom, according to the policy of 
that age, he thought it necessary to destroy by a bill of attainder. 
Seymour, if we may trust to the current opinion, was a dangerous and 
unprincipled man ; he had courted the favour of the young king by 
small presents of money, and appears beyond question to have enter- 
tained a hope of marrying the princess Elizabeth, who had lived much 
in his house during his short union with the queen-dowager. It was 
surmised that this lady had been poisoned to make room for a still 
nobler consort . 2 Bat in this there could be no treason ; and it is not 
likely that any evidence was given which could have brought him 
within the statute of Edward III. In this prosecution against lord 
Seymour, it was thought expedient to follow the very worst of Henry’s 
precedents, by not hearing the accused in his defence. The bill passed 
through the upper house, the natural guardian of a peer’s life and 
honour, without one dissenting voice. The commons addressed the 

1 Id. 140. Dr. Lingard has remarked an important change in the coronation ceteinony of 
Edward VI. Formeily, the king had taken an oath to preserve the liberties of the realm, and 
especially those granted by Edward the Confessor, &c., before the people were asked whether 
they would consent to have him as their king. See the form observed at Richard the Second’s 
coronation in Rymer, vii. 158. But at Edward’s coronation, the archbishop presented the king 
to the people, as rightful and undoubted inheritor by the laws of God and man to the royal 
dignity and crown imperial of this realm, &c., and asked if they would serve him and assent to 
his coronation, as by their duty of allegiance they were bound to do. All this was before the 
oath. 2 Burnet, Appendix, p. 93. 

Few will pretend that the coronation, 01 the coronation oath, was essential to the legal suc- 
cession of the crown, or the exercise of its prerogatives. But this alteration in the form is a 
curious proof of the solicitude displayed by the Tudors, as it was much moie by the next 
family, to suppress every recollection that could make their sovereignty appear to be of popular 
origin. 

•Haynes’s state papers contain many curious proofs of the incipient amour between lord 
Seymour and Elizabeth, and show much indecent familiarity on one side, with a little childish 
coquetry on the other. These documents also rather tend to confirm the story of our elder 
historians, which I have found attested by foreign writers of that age, though Burnet has 
thrown doubts upon it, that some differences between the queen-dowager and. the duchess of 
Somerset aggravated at least those of their husbands. P. 61. 69. The former is celebrated by 
our reformers as a pattern of piety and virtue. Yet she married in a few months after Henry's 
death ; and it is allegcd with absurd exaggeration, in the articles against lord Seymour, that 
had she proved immediately with child, it might have passed for the king's. It must be allowed 
that her attachment for Seymour preceded her royal marriage, and that she could have fell no 
sorrow for Henry. Her union with the former, however, did not take place before June. Ellis's 
letters, ii. 150 
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king that they might hear the witnesses, and also the accused. It was 
answered, that the king did not think it necessary for them to hear the 
latter, but that those who had given their depositions before the lords 
might repeat their evidence before the lower house. It rather appears 
that the commons did not insist on this any farther ; but the bill of 
attainder was carried with a few negative voices . 1 How striking a pic- 
ture it affords of the sixteenth century, to behold the popular and well- 
natured duke of Somerset, more estimable at least than any statesman 
employed under Edward, not only promoting this unjust condemna- 
tion of his brother, but signing the warrant under which he was be- 
headed ! 

But it was more easy to crush a single competitor, than to keep in 
subjection the subtle and daring spirits trained in Henry’s councils, 
and jealous of the usurpation of an equal. The protector, attributing 
his success, as is usual with men in power, rather to skill than fortune, 
and confident in the two frailest supports that a minister can have, the 
favour of a child, and of the lower people, was stripped of his authority 
within a few months after the execution of lord Seymour, by a con- 
federacy which he had neither the discretion to prevent, nor the firm- 
ness to resist. Though from this time but a secondary character upon 
the public stage, he was so near the throne as to keep alive the sus- 
picions of the duke of Northumberland, who, with no ostensible title, 
had become not less absolute than himself. It is not improbable that 
Somerset was innocent of the charge imputed to him, namely, a con- 
spiracy to murder some of the privy-councillors, which had been erected 
into felony by a recent statute ; but the evidence, though it may have 
been false, does not seem legally insufficient. He demanded on his 
trial to be confronted with the witnesses ; a favour rarely granted in 
that age to state criminals, and which he could not very decently solicit 
after causing his brother to be condemned unheard. Three lords, 
against whom he was charged to have conspired, sat upon his trial : 
and it was thought a sufficient reply to his complaints of this breach of 
a known principle, that no challenge could be allowed in the case of a 
peer. 

From this designing and unscrupulous oligarchy no measure con- 
ducive to liberty and justice could be expected to spring. But among 
the commons there must have been men, although their names have 
not descended to us, who, animated by a purer zeal for these objects, 
perceived on how piecarious a thread the life of every man was sus- 
pended, when the private deposition of one suborned witness, uncon- 
fronted with the prisoner, could suffice to obtain a conviction in cases 
of treason. In the worst period of Edward’s reign, we find inserted 
in a bill creating some new treasons, one of the most important con- 
stitutional provisions which the annals of the Tudor family afford. It 
is enacted, that “ no person shall be indicted for any manner of treason 
except on the testimony of two lawful witnesses, who shall be brought 
in person before the accused at the time of his trial, to avow and main- 
tain what they have to say against him, unless he shall willingly con- 

1 Journals, Feb. 07, Match 4, 1548-9. From these I am led to doubt whether the com- 
mas actually heard wi*:iesscs against Seymour, which Burnet and Stiype have taken fo / 
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Violence and Bigotry of Queen Mary . 

fess the charges.” Stat. 5 & 6 Edw. 6. c. 1 1. s. 12. This salutary pro* 
vision was strengthened, not taken away, as some later judges have 
ventured to assert, by an act in the reign of Mary. In a subsequent 
part of this work, I shall find an opportunity for discussing this im- 
portant branch of constitutional law. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention the momentary usurpation of 
lady Jane Grey, founded on no pretext of title which could be sustained 
by any argument. She certainly did not obtain that degree of actual 
possession which might have sheltered her adherents under the 
statute of Henry VII.; nor did the duke of Northumberland allege 
this excuse on his trial, though he set up one of a more technical 
nature, that the great seal was a sufficient protection for acts done by 
its authority. 1 The reign that immediately followed is chiefly remem- 
bered as a period of sanguinary persecution ; but though I reserve for 
the next chapter all mention of ecclesiastical disputes, some of Mary’s 
proceedings in re-establishing popery belong to the civil history of our 
constitution. Impatient under the existence for a moment of rites and 
usages which she abhorred, this bigoted woman anticipated the legal 
authority which her parliament was ready to interpose for their abroga- 
tion ; the Latin liturgy was restored, the married clergy expelled from 
their livings, and even many protestant ministers thrown into prison for 
no other crime than their religion, before any change had been made 
in the established laws. 2 The queen, in fact, and those around her, 
acted and felt as a legitimate governmt 't restored after an usurpation, 
and treated the recent statutes as null and invalid. But even in mat- 
ters of temporal government, the stretches of prerogative were more 
violent and alarming than during her brother’s reign. It is due, indeed, 
to the memory of one who has left so odious a name, to remark, that 
Mary was conscientiously averse to encroach upon what she under- 
stood to be the privileges of her people. A wretched book having 
been written to exalt her prerogative on the ridiculous pretence, that, 
as a queen, she was not bound by the laws of former kings, she showed 
it to Gardiner, and on his expressing his indignation at the sophism, 
threw it herself into the fire. An act passed, however, to settle such 
questions, which declares the queen to have all the lawful prerogatives 

1 Burnet, ii. 243. An act was made to confirm deeds of private persons, dated during 
Jane's ten days, concerning which some doubt had arisen. 2 Mary sess. 3. c. 4. It is sa ; d in 
th s statute, “ her highness’s most lawful possession was for a time disturbed and disquieted 
by traitorous rebellion and usurpation.” 

It appears that the young king's original intention was to establish a modified Salic law, 
excluding females from the crown, but not their male heirs. In a writing drawn by himself, 
and entitled “ My Device for the Succession,” it is entailed on the heirs male of the lady 
queen, if she have any before his death ; then to the Lady Jane and her heirs male ; then to 
the heirs male of lady Katherine ; and in every instance, except Jane, excluding the female 
herself. Strype’s Cranmer, Append. 164. A late author, on consulting the original MS., in 
the king’s handwriting, found that it had been at first written, 44 the lady Jane's heirs male,’' 
but that the words “ and her” had been interlined. Nares’s Memoirs of lord Burghley, i. 
451, Mr. N ares does not seem to doubt but that this was done by £dward himself: the 
change, however, is remarkable, and should probably be ascribed to Northumberland’s 
influence. 

* Burnet, Strype, iii. 50, 53. Carte, 290. I doubt whether we have anything in our 
History more like conquest than the administration of 1553. The queen in the month only of 
Oct. presented to 256 livings, restoring all those turned out under the acts of uniformity. Vet 
the deprivatior. of the bishops might be justified probably by the terms of the commission 
they had taken out in Edward’s reign, to hold their sees during the king's pleasure, for which 
was afterwards substituted ** during good behaviour.” Burnet, App. 257. Collier, 218. 
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Df the crown. 1 But she was surrounded by wicked counsellors, rene- 
gades of every faith, and ministers of every tyranny. We must in can- 
dour attribute to their advice her arbitrary measures, though not her per- 
secution of heresy, which she counted for virtue. She is said to have 
extorted loans from the citizens of London, and others of her subjects. 
(Carte 330.) This, indeed, was not more than had been usual with her 
predecessors. But we find one clear instance during her reign of a duty 
lpon foreign cloth imposed without assent of parliament ; an encroach- 
ment unprecedented since the reign of Richard II. Several proofs might 
be adduced from records of arbitrary inquests for offences, and illegal 
modes of punishment. The torture is perhaps more frequently men- 
tioned in her short reign than in all former ages of our history put 
together ; and probably from that imitation of foreign governments, 
which contributed not a little to deface our constitution in the six- 
teenth century, seems deliberately to have been introduced as part of 
the process in those dark and uncontrolled tribunals which investi- 
gated offences against the state. (Haynes 196. Burnet, ii. Appen. 
256. iii. 243.) A commission issued in 1557, authorising the persons 
named in it to inquire, by any means they could devise, into 
charges of heresy or other religious offences, and in some instances 
to punish the guilty, in others of a graver nature to remit them to 
their ordinaries, seems, as Burnet has well observed, to have been meant 
as a preliminary step to bringing in the inquisition. It was at least the 
germ of the high-commission court in the next reign. 2 * * * * * One proclamation, 
in the last year of her inauspicious administration, may be deemed a 
flight of tyranny beyond her father’s example ; which, after denouncing 
the importation of books filled with heresy and treason from beyond 
sea, proceeds to declare, that whoever should be found to have such 
books in his possession should be reputed and taken for a rebel, 
and executed according to martial law. (Strype, iii. 459-) This had 
been provoked as well by a violent libel written at Geneva by one 
Goodman, a refugee, exciting the people to dethrone the queen ; as by 
the recent attempt of one Stafford, a descendant of the house of Buck- 
ingham, who, having landed with a small force at Scarborough, had 
vainly hoped that the general disaffection would enable him to over- 
throw her government. 8 

Notwithstanding, however, this apparently uncontrolled career of 
power, it is certain that the children of Henry VIII. did not preserve 
his almost absolute dominion over parliament. I have only met with 


1 Burnet, ii, 278. Stat. 1 Mary, sess. 3. c. 1. Dr Lingard rather strangely tells this story 

on the authority of Father Persons, whom his readers probably do not esteem qu e as 
much as he does. If he had attended to Burnet, he would have found a more su cient 

voucher. 

* Burnet, ii. 347. Collier ii. 404. and Lingard, vii. 266. (who by the way, confounds this 
commbsion with something different two years earlier) will not hear of this allusion to the 
inquisition. But Burnet has said nothing that is not perfectly just. 

* See Stafford’s nmrbmaHnn from Srarbrvroucrb rastb. Strvrw* 


contains i„ 

important 1 ... „ 

have since been printed, have afforded information to Dr. Lingard, and with those of the 
imperial ambassador, Renard, which I have not had an opportunity of seeing, throw much 
light on this reign. They certainly appear to justify the restraint put on Elizabeth, who, if 
not herself privy to the conspiracies planned in her behalf, which is, however, very probable, 
was at least too dangerous to be left at liberty. Noailles intrigued with the mal-contents, and 
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one instance in his reign where the commons refused to pass a hill 
recommended by the crown. This was in r 532 ; but so unquestionable 
were the legislative rights of parliament, that, although much dis- 
pleased, even Henry was forced to yield.* We find several instances 
during the reign of Edward, and still more in that of Mary, where the 
commons rejected bills sent down from the upper house ; and t g 
there was always a majority of peers for the government, ye 
dissent of no small number is frequently recorded in the former reign. 
Thus the commons not only threw out a bill creating several new 
treasons, and substituted one of a more moderate nature, wi 
memorable clause for two witnesses to be produced m open court, 
which I have already mentioned (Burnet, I9°*) : . out reject 
attainting Tunstal bishop of Durham for misprision of treason, and 
demurred long to grant a subsidy. 2 Their conduct in the two form 
instances, and probably in the third, must be attributed to the indigna- 
tion that was generally felt at the usurped power of Northumberland, 
and the untimely fate of Somerset. Several cases of similar unwilling- 
ness to go along with court measures occurred under Mary, 
dissolved in fact her two first parliaments on this account. But the 
third was far from obsequious, and rejected several of her favourite 

bills. 8 Two reasons principally contributed to this opposition; the one, 

a fear of entailing upon the country those numerous exactions ot n Inch 

so many generations had complained, by reviving the papal supremac), 

and more especially of a restoration of abbey lands; the other, an 
extreme repugnance to the queen’s Spanish connection. , X 

could have obtained the consent of parliament, she would have seUled 
the crown on her husband, and sent her sister perhaps to the scaffold 

N There S, cInnot P be a stronger proof of the increased weight of the 
commons during these reigns, than the anxiety of the court to bta 


instigated the rebellion of Wyatt, of which Br. Lingard gives a very interesting account.. 
Carte, indeed, differs from him in many of these circumstances, though writing from the same 
source, and particularly denies that Noodles gave any encouragement to how- 

ever, evident, from the tenor of his dispatches, that he had gone great lengths in fomenting the 
discontent, and was evidently desirous of the success of the insurrection, m. 3^ 43? lhis 

critical state ofthe government may furnish the usual excuse for its rigour. But ’^uijpopu- 
laritv was brought on by Mary’s breach of her word as to religion, and still more by her 
obstinacy in forming h-.r union with Philip against the general voice of the nation, and the 
opposhion* of Gardiner ; who, however, after her resolution was taken . became its strenuous 
supporter in public. For the detestation m which the queen was he d see the letters of 
Noailles passim : but with some degree of allowance for his own antipath > to her. 

1 Burnet, i. 117. The king refused his assent to a bill which had passed both houses, but 

apparently not of a political nature. Lords’ Journals, p.102. . . 

apparen y ^ the par li amcnt , in order to secure favourable elections for which, 

the cmmc?l had Written letters to the sheriffs. These do not appear to haveavailed so much as 

* h ' y Caj£ t ?iT'3«. Noailles, v. w He says that she committed some knifflits to the 
Tower for their language in the house . Id. 247. Burnet, p. 324. mentions the same. 

‘ B, .met "a Stef 296. Noailles says, that a third part of the commons in Mary s first 
narliament was hostile to the repeal of Edward’s laws about religion, and that the debates 
Fasted a week, ii. 247. The journals do not mention any division ; though it is said m Strype, 
H 20a That one member, Sir Ralph Bagnal, refused to concur in the act abolishing the supre- 
macy. ^ in her letter to Cardinal Pole, says of this repeal : “quod non 

sine^contentione, disputatione acri, et summo lahore fideliuni factum est. Lingard, Carte. 
Philips’s Life of Pole. Noailles speaks repeatedly of the strength of the protestant party, and 
tb* r.furlish nation, as he expresses it, bore to the pope. But the aversion 

, were common to 
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favourable elections. Many ancient boroughs undoubtedly have at no 
period possessed sufficient importance to deserve the elective franchise 
311 the score of their riches or population ; and it is most likely 
hat some temporary interest or partiality, which cannot now be 
.raced, first caused a writ to be addressed to them. But there is much 
reason to conclude, that the councillors of Edward VI., in erecting 
icw boroughs, acted upon a deliberate plan of strengthening their 
'nflucncc among the commons. Twenty-two boroughs were created 
or restored in this short reign ; some of them, indeed, places of much 
consideration, but not less than seven in Cornwall, and several others 
.hat appear to have been insignificant. Mary added fourteen to the 
number ; and as the same course was pursued under Elizabeth, we in fact 
owe a great part of that irregularity in our popular representation, the 
advantages or evils of which we need not here discuss, less to changes 
wrought by time, than to deliberate and not very constitutional policy. 
Nor did the government scruple a direct and avowed interference 
with elections. A circular letter of Edward to all the sheriffs com- 
mands them to give notice to the freeholders, citizens, and burgesses, 
within their respective counties, “that our pleasure and commandment 
is, that they shall choose and appoint, as nigh as they possibly may, 
men* of knowledge and experience within the counties, cities, and 
boroughs;” but nevertheless, that where the privy council should “re- 
commend men of learning and wisdom, in such case their directions be 
regarded and followed.” Several persons accordingly were recom- 
mended by letters to the sheriffs, and elected as knights for 
different shires : all of whom belonged to the court, or were in places 
of trust about the king. (Strype, ii. 394.) It appears probable that 
persons in office formed at all times a Very considerable portion of the 
house of commons. Another circular of Mary before the parliament 
of 1554, directing the sheriffs to admonish the electors to choose good 
catholics and “ inhabitants as the old laws require,” is much less uncon- 
stitutional ; but the carl of Sussex, one of her most active counsellors, 
wrote to the gentlemen of Norfolk, and to the burgesses of Yarmouth, 
requesting them to reserve their voices for the person he should name. 
(Id. iii. 155. Burnet, ii. 228.) There is reason to believe that the 
court, or rather the imperial ambassador, did homage to the power of 
Lhe commons, by presents of money, in order to procure their support 
of the unpopular marriage with Philip. (Burnet, ii. 262. 277.) And if 
Noailles, the ambassador of Henry II., did not make use of the same 
neans to thwart the grants of subsidy and other measures of the ad- 
ministration, he was at least very active in promising the succour of 
France, and animating the patriotism of those unknown leaders of that 
assembly, who withstood the accursed design of a besotted woman 
and her unprincipled counsellors to transfer this kingdom under the 
yoke of Spain. 1 

It appears to be a very natural inquiry, after beholding the course 
of administration under the Tudor line, by what means a government 
so violent in itself, and so plainly inconsistent with the acknowledged 
laws, could be maintained ; and what had become of that English 

1 Noailles, v. 190. Of the t; nth of thi* plot there can he no '.uional ground to doubt ' 
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spirit which had not only controlled such injudicious princes as John 
and Richard II., but withstood the first and third Edward in the 
fulness of their pride and glory. Not indeed, that the excesses of 
prerogative had ever been thoroughly restrained, or that, if the 
memorials of earlier ages had been as carefully preserved as those of 
the sixteenth century, we might not possibly find in them equally 
flagrant instances of oppression ; but still the petitions of parliament, 
and frequent statutes remain on record, bearing witness to our con- 
stitutional law, and to the energy that gave it birth. There had 
evidently been a retrograde tendency towards absolute monarchy 
between the reigns of Henry VI. and Henry VIII. Nor could this 
be attributed to the common engine of despotism, a military force. 
For, except the yeomen of the guard, fifty in number, and the common 
servants of the king’s household, there was not, in time of peace, an 
armed man receiving pay throughout England. 1 A government that 
ruled by intimidation was absolutely destitute of force to intimidate. 
Hence risings of the mere commonalty were sometimes highly 
dangerous, and lasted much longer than ordinarily. A rabble of 
Cornishmen, in the reign of Henry VII., headed by a blacksmith, 
marched up from their own county to the suburbs of London 
without resistance. The insurrections of 1525, in consequence of 
Wolsey’s illegal taxation, those of the north ten years afterwards, 
wherein indeed some men of higher quality were engaged, and those 
which broke out simultaneously in several counties under Edward VI., 
excited a well-grounded alarm in the country ; and in the two latter 
instances were not quelled without much time and exertion. The 
reproach of servility and patient acquiescence under usurped power falls 
not on the English people, but on its natural leaders. Wc have seen 
indeed that the house of commons now and then gave signs of an 
independent spirit, and occasioned more trouble, even to Henry VIII., 
than his compliant nobility. They yielded to every mandate of his 
imperious will; they bent with every breath of his capricious humour ; 
they are responsible for the illegal trial, for the iniquitous attainder, for 
the sanguinary statute, for the tyranny which they sanctioned by law, 
and for that which they permitted to subsist without law. Nor was 
this selfish and pusillanimous subserviency more characteristic of the 
minions of Henry’s favour, the Cromwells, the Riches, the Pagets, the 
Russells, and the Powletts, than of the representatives of ancient and 
honourable houses, the Norfolks, the Arundels, and the Shrewsburies. 
We trace the noble statesmen of those reigns concurring in all the 
inconsistencies of their revolutions, supporting all the religions of 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth ; adjudging the death of 
Somerset to gratify Northumberland, and of Northumberland to 
redeem their participation in his fault, setting up the usurpation of 

even Dr. Lingard has nothing to advance against it but the assertion of Mary's counsellors, 
the Pagets and Arundels, the most worthless of mankind. We are, in fact, greatly indebted to 
Noailles for his spirited activity, which contributed, in a high degree, to secure both the pro- 
testant religion and the national independence of our ancestors. 

1 Henry VII. first established a band of fifty archers to wait on him. Henry VIII. had 
fifty horse-guards, each with an archer, demilance, and couteiller, like the gendarmerie oi 
France ; but on account, probably of the expense it occasioned, their equipment being too 
magnificat* this soon was given up. 
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lady Jane, and abandoning Tier on the first doubt of success, constant 
only in the rapacious acquisition of estates and honours from whatever 
source, and in adherence to the present power. 

I have noticed in a former work that illegal and arbitrary jurisdiction 
exercised by the privy council, which, in despite of several positive 
statutes, continued in a greater or less degree through all the period of 
the Plantagenet family, to deprive the subject, in many criminal 
charges, of that sacred privilege, trial by his peers . 1 This usurped 
jurisdiction, carried much farther and exercised more vigorously, was 
the principal grievance under the Tudors ; and the forced submission 
of our forefathers was chiefly owing to the terrors of a tribunal, which 
left them secure from no infliction but public execution, or actual 
dispossession of their freeholds. And though it was beyond its direct 
province to pass sentence on capital charges, yet by intimidating 
jurors, it procured convictions which it was not authorised to pronounce. 
We are naturally astonished at the easiness with which verdicts were 
sometimes given against persons accused of treason on 'evidence 
insufficient to support the charge in point of law', or in its nature not 
competent to be received, or unworthy of belief. But this is explained 
by the peril that hung over the jury in case of acquittal. “ If," says 
sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on the Commonwealth of England, 
“they do pronounce not guilty upon the prisoner, against whom 
manifest witness is brought in, the prisoner escapeth, but the twelve 
are not only rebuked by the judges, but also threatened of punishment, 
and many times commanded to appear in the star-chamber, or before 
the privy council, for the matter. But this threatening chanceth 
oftener than the execution thereof ; and the twelve answer with 
most gentle words, they did it according to their consciences, and 
pray the judges to be good unto them ; they did as they thought right, 
and as they accorded all ; and so it passeth away for the most part. 
Yet I have seen in my time, but not in the reign of the king now, 
{Elizabeth ] 3 that an inquest for pronouncing one not guilty of treason 
contrary to such evidence as was brought in, were not only imprisoned 
for a space, but a large fine set upon their heads, which they were fain 
to pay ; another inquest for acquitting another, beside paying a fine, 
were put to open ignominy and shame. But these doings were even 
then accounted of many for violent, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
liberty and custom of the realm of England ." 3 One of the instances 
to which he alludes was probably that of the jury who acquitted sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton in the second year of Mary. He had con- 
ducted his own defence with singular boldness and dexterity. On 
delivering their verdict, the court committed them to prison. Four 
having acknowledged their offence, were soon released ; but the rest 

# 1 View of Middle Ages, ch. 8. I must here acknowledge, that I did not make the requi- 
site^ distinction between the concilium secretum, or privy council of state, and the concilium 
ordmariuui, as lord Hale calls it, which alone exercised jurisdiction. 

* The word king t as applied to Elizabeth, is remarkable ; but frince is not un- 
common. 

* Commonwealth of England, book 3. c. x. The statute 26 H. 8. c. 4 . enacts, that if a 

Jury in Wale.s acquit a felon, contrary to good and pregnant evidence, or otherwise misbehave 
themselves^ the jud^e may bind them to appear before the president and council of the Welsh 
matches. The partiality of Welsh jurors *«'as notoiious in that age , and the reproach lias <*** 
quite ceased. , 
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attempting to justify themselves before the council, were sentenced to 
pay, some a fine of two thousand pounds, some of one thousand 
marks ; a part of which seems ultimately to have been remitted. 1 

It is here to be observed, that the council of which we have just 
heard, or, as lord Ilale denominates it, though rather, I believe, for the 
sake of distinction, than upon any ancient authority, the king’s 
ordinary council, was something different from the privy council, with 
which several modern wi iters were apt to confound it; that is, the 
the court of jurisdiction is to be distinguished from the deliberative 
body, the advisers of the crown. Every privy councillor belonged to 
the concilium ordinnrium; but the chief justices, and perhaps several 
others who sat in the latter, not to mention all temporal and spiritual 
peers, who in the opinion at least of some, had a right of suffrage 
therein, were not necessarily of the former body. 2 3 This cannot be 
called in question, without either charging lord Coke, lord Hale, and 
other writers on the subject, with ignorance of what existed in then 
own age, or gratuitously supposing that an entirely novel tribunal 
sprang up in the sixteenth century under the name of the star-chamber. 
It has indeed been often assumed, that a statute enacted early in 
the reign of Henry VII. gave the first legal authority to the criminal 
jurisdiction exorcist cl by that famous court, which in reality. was 
nothing else but another name for the ancient concilium regis, of 
which our records are full, and whose encroachments so many statutes 
had endeavoured to repress ; a name deiived from the chamber wherein 
it sat, and which is found in many precedents before the time of 
Henry VIE, though not so specially applied to the council of judicature 
afterwards/ 1 The statute of this reign has a much more limited 

1 State Trials i. got. Sh vp<\ ii. i"o. Tn a lettei fothcduk<’ of Nmfiilh 'lLiulwickc T,qn i*.. 

i. 4O .} at the time of the Yoikdure rebellion, he is duelled to que'.tnm the juiv who 

had acquitted a particulai pewm, in older to d waiver thou umiur h.<ufoMi scans to h.nc 
objet ted to this for a rum 1 reason. lea. 1 the fear thereof m. lit Moulde n*hcr- in the like 
case ” But it may not he uiu.un'.id to aserhe this rathci to a leaning inwards the insolvents 
than a constitutional prim iplc l 

2 Hale’s Juiisdit tion of the Lords’ House, p <5. C 4th Iiisl. f<=;, wh< i r we ln\o the 
following passage * — “ So this comt, [the »uurt of star • hauih r, as the com iliutti was tin n 
Called,] being holder* corani rege < t t oncilio, it is, or maybe compounded of three sever tl 
councils; that is to say, of the lords and others of his majcstv's pnvy < oum il, always judges 
without appointment, as before it appoareth. 2, The judg-s of cithei icm h and batons of the 
evehequer aie of the king's fount il. foi matteis of law, «v' . : and the two ( hi< f justi< es. <»i in 
their absence other two justices, aie standing judges of this murt '1‘hc lords of pni liaim ni 
are properly de rnagno concilio icgis, but neither those, not bang of theking’s pi ivy 1 fium il, 
nor any of the rest of the judges 01 haions of the exchequei au st,m hug judges of the < omt ” 
But Hudson, in his Treatise of the Comt ol Star-ch imber, wntten abfitit the end of Janu s’s 
reign, inclines to ll.iuk that all pee is had a light of sitting in the comt of stai -chamber , there 
being seveial instances wlicie some who were not of the coum il of state weie picseut and 
gave judg men L, as in the case of Mi. Davison, 4 ‘ and how tin y were complete judges un- 
sworn, if not by their native right, I cannot comprehend; for stuedy the calling of them in 
that case was not made legitimate by any act of parliament , neither without their right weie 
they more apt to be judges than any other mfeiior poisons in the kingdom , and yet I 
doubt not but it resteth in the king’s pleasure to restiain any man fioin that table, as well as 
he may any of his council from the boatd.” Collectanea Jmidiea, ii. p. 24. He says also, 
that it was demurrable for a bill to pray process against the defendant, to appear bcfoic the 
king and his privy council. Ibid. 

3 The privy council sometimes met in the star-chamber, and made ordeis. See one in 18 
H. 6 . Harl. MSS. Catalogue, N. 1878, fob 20. So the statute. 21 H. 8. c. 16 , recites a decree 
by the kings council in his star -chamber t that no alien artificer shall keep moie than two alien 
servants, and other matters of the same kind. This could no way belong to the comt of star- 
chamber, which was a judicial tribunal. 

It should be remarked, though not to <mr immediate purpose, that this decice was supposed 
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operation. I have observed in another place, that the coercive 
jurisdiction of the council had great convenience, in cases where the 
ordinary course of justice was so much obstructed by one party, 
through writs, combinations of maintenance, or overawing influence, 
that no inferior court would find its process obeyed; and that such 
seem to have been reckoned necessary exceptions from the statutes 
which restrain its interference. The act of 3 H. 7. c. 1. appears 
intended to place on a lawful and permanent basis the jurisdiction of 
the council, or rather a part of the council, over this peculiar class of 
offences ; and aftei reciting the combination supported by giving 
liveries, and by indentures or promises, the partiality of sheritfs in 
making panels, and in untrue returns, the taking of money by juries, 
the great riots and unlawful assemblies, which almost annihilated 
the fair administration of justice, empowers the chancellor, treasurer, 
and keeper of the privy seal, or any two of them, with a bishop and 
temporal lord of the council, and the chief justices of king’s bench and 
common pleas, or two other justices in their absence, to call before 
them such as offended in the before-mentioned respects, and to punish 
them after examination in such manner as if they had been convicted 
by course of law. Hut this statute, if it renders legal a jurisdiction 
which had long been exercised with much advantage, must be allowed 
to limit the persons in whom it should reside, and certainly docs not 
convey by any implication more extensive functions over a different 
description of misdemeanors. By a later act, 2r H. 8. c. 20., the 
president of the council is added to the judges of this court; a decisive 
proof that it still existed as a tribunal perfectly distinct from the 
council itself. But it is not styled by the name of the star-chamber in 
this, any more than in the preceding statute. It is very difficult, I 
believe, to determine at what time the jurisdiction legally vested in 
this new court, and still exercised by it forty years afterwards, fell 
silently into the hands of the body of the council, and w f as extended by 
them so far beyond the boundaries assigned by law, under the appella- 
tion of the court of star-chamber. Sir Thomas Smith, writing in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, while he does not advert to the former 
court, speaks of the jurisdiction of the latter as fully established, and 
ascribes the whole praise, and to a certain degree it was matter of 
praise, to cardinal Wolsey. 

The celebrated statute of 31 If. 8. c. 8., which gives the king’s 
proclamations, to a certain extent, the force of acts of parliament, enacts 
that offenders convicted of breaking such proclamations before certain 
persons enumerated therein, being apparently the usual officers of 
the privy council, together with some bishops and judges, “in the star- 
chamber or elsewhere,” shall suffer such penalties of line and imprison- 
ment as they shall adjudge. “ It is the effect of this court,” Smith 
says, “to bridle such stout noblemen or gentlemen which would offer 
wrong by force to any manner of men, and cannot be content to 
demand or defend the right by order of the law. It began long before, 
but took augmentation and authority at that time that cardinal Wolsey, 
archbishop of York, was chancellor of England, who of some was 

fc> require an act of parliament foi its confii m ition ; so far was the government of Henry VII I- 
aroin arrogating a legislative power in nutleis of puvate right. 
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thought to have first devised that court, because that he after some 
intermission, by negligence of time, augmented the authority of it, 1 
which was at that time marvellous necessary to do to repress the 
insolency of the noblemen and gentlemen in the north parts of 
England, who being far from the king and the seat of justice, made 
almost, as it were, an ordinary war among themselves, and made their 
force their law, binding themselves, with their tenants and servants, to 
do or revenge an injury one against another as they listed. This 
thing seemed not supportable to the noble prince Henry VIII. ; and 
sending for them one after another to his court, to answer before the 
persons before named, after they had remonstrance showed them of 
their evil demeanour, and been well disciplined, as well bywords as by 
Meeting [confinement in the Fleet prison] a while, and thereby their 
pride and courage somewhat assuaged, they begun to range themselves 
in order, and to understand that they had a prince who would rule his 
subjects by his law and obedience. Since that time, this court has 
been in more estimation, and is continued to this day in manner as I 
have said before.” 2 But as the court erected by the statute of Henry 
VII. appears to have been in activity as late as the fall of cardinal 
Wolsey, and exercised its jurisdiction over precisely that class of 
offences which Smith here describes, it may perhaps be more likely 
that it did not wholly merge in the general body of the council till the 
minority of Edward, when that oligarchy became almost independent 
and supreme. It is obvious, that most, if not all, of the judges in the 
court held under that statute were members of the council ; so that it 
might, in a certain sense be considered as a committee from that body, 
who had long before been wont to interfere with the punishment of 
similar misdemeanors. And the distinction was so soon forgotten, 
that the judges of the king’s bench in the 13th of Elizabctli cite a case 
from the year-book of 8 H. 7. as “concerning the star-chamber,” which 
related to the limited court erected by the statute. 8 


- Lord Hale thinks that the jurisdiction of the council was gradually “ brought into great 
disuse, though theie remain some straggling footsteps of their proceedings till near 3 H. 7.” 
p. 38. “ The continual complaints of the commons against the proceedings before the council 
m causes civil or criminal, although they did not always attain their concession, yet brought 
a disreputation upon the proceedings of the council, as contrary to Magna Charta and the 
known laws.” p 39. He seems to admit afterwards, however, that many instances of proceed- 
ings before them in criminal causes might be added to these mentioned by lord Coke. p. 43. 

The paucity of records about the time of Edward IV. renders the negative argument rather 
weak ; but from the expression of sir Thomas Smith in the text, it may perhaps be inferred, 
that the council had intermitted in a considerable degree, though not absolutely disused, their 
exercise of jurisdiction for some time before the accession of the house of Tudor. 

Mr. Brodie, in his History of the British Empire under Charles l., i. 158., lias treated at 
considerable length, and with much acuteness, this subject of the antiquity of the star-eham 
her. I do not coincide in all his positions : but the only one very important is that wherein we 
fully agree, that its jurisdiction was chiefly usurped, as well as tyrannical. 

I will here observe, that this part of our ancient constitutional history is likely to be eluci- 
dated by a friend of my own, who has already given evidence to the world of his singular 
competence for such an undertaking, and who unites with all the learning and diligence of 
Spelman, Prynne, and Madox, an acuteness and vivacity of intellect which none of them 

^Commonwealth of England, booK 3, > 4. We find sir Robert Sheffield m 1517 u put into 
the Tower again for the complaint he made to the king of my lord cardinal.” Lodge’s Illus- 
trations, i- p. »7. See also Hall, p. 585, for Wolsey's strictness in punishing the “lerds, 
knights, and men of all sorts, for riots, bearing, and maintenance.” 

* Plowden’s Commentaries, 393. In the year-book itself, 8 H. 7. pi. ult., the word star- 
chamber is not used. It is held m this case, that the chancellor, treasurer, and privy-seal were 
Hie only judges, and the rest but assistants. Coke, 4 Inst- denies t.' is to be law : but on 
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In this half-barbaious state of manners, we certainly discover an 
apology, as well as motive, for the council’s interference ; for it is 
rather a servile worshipping of names than a rational love of liberty, to 
prefer the forms of trial to the attainment of justice, or to fancy that 
verdicts obtained by violence or corruption are at all less iniquitous 
than the violent or corrupt sentences of a court. But there were many 
cases, wherein neither the necessity of circumstances, nor the legal 
sanction of any statute, could excuse the jurisdiction habitually 
exercised by the court of star-chamber. Lord Bacon takes occasion, 
from the act of Henry VII. to descant on the sage and noble institu- 
tion, as he terms it, of that court, whose walls had been so often 
witnesses to the degradation of his own mind. It took cognizance 
principally, he tells us, of four kinds of causes, “ forces, frauds, crimes 
various of stellionatc, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital or heinous, not actually committed or perpetrated." 1 
Sir Thomas Smith uses expressions less indefinite than these last ; and 
specifies scandalous reports of persons in power, and seditious news, 
as offences which they were accustomed to punish. We shall find 
abundant proofs of this department of their functions in the succeeding 
reigns. But this was in violation of many ancient laws, and not in the 
least supported by that of Henry VII. 2 

A tribunal so vigilant and severe as that of the star-chamber, pro- 
ceeding by modes of interrogatory unknown to the common law, and 
possessing a discretionary power of fine and imprisonment, was easily 
able to quell any private opposition or contumacy. We have seen 
how the council dealt uith those who refused to lend money by way of 
benevolence, and with the juries who found verdicts that they dis- 
approved. Those that did not yield obedience to their proclamations 
were not likely to fare better. I know not whether menaces were used 
towards members of the commons who took part against the crown ; 
but it would not be unreasonable to believe it, or at least that a man 
of moderate courage would scarcely care to expose himself to the 
council’s resentment, after a dissolution. A knight was sent to the 
Tower by Mary, for his conduct in parliament, (Burnet, ii. 324.) and 
Henry VIII. is reported, not perhaps on very certain authority, to 
have talked of cutting off the heads of refractory commoners. 

In the persevering struggles of earlier parliaments against Edward 
III., Richard II., and Henry IV., it is a very probable conjecture, that 
many considerable peers acted in union with, and encouraged the 
efforts of the commons. But in the period now before us, the nobility 
were precisely the class most deficient in that constitutional spirit, 
which was far from being extinct in those below them. They knew 
what havoc had been made among their fathers, by multiplied at- 

no better grounds than that the practice of the star-chamber, that is, of a different tribunal, was 
not such. 

1 Hist, of Henry Vlt. in Bacon’s Works, ii. p. 290. (fol. edit.) 

_ * The result of what has been said in the last pages may be summed up in a few proposi- 
tions. 1 . The court erected by the statute of 3 Henry VIII. was not the court of star-chamber, 
a. This court by the statute subsisted in full force till beyond the middle of Henry VIII. ’s reign, 
but not long afterwards went into disuse. 3. The court of star-chamber was the old concilium 
ordinarium, against whose jurisdiction many statutes had been enacted from the time of 
Edwaid III. 4. No part of the jurisdiction exetcised by the star-chamber could be maint^nc^ 
on the authority of tnc statute of Henry VII. 
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tainders during the rivalry of the two Roses. They had seen terrible 
examples of the danger of giving umbrage to a jealous court, in the 
fate of lord Stanley and the duke of Buckingham, both condemned on 
slight evidence of treacherous friends and servants, from whom no 
man could be secure. Though rigour and cruelty tend frequently to 
overturn the government of feeble princes, it is unfortunately too true 
that, steadily employed and combined with vigilance and courage, they 
are often the safest policy of despotism. A single suspicion in the 
dark bosom of Henry VI L, a single cloud of wayward humour in his 
son, would have been sufficient to send the proudest peer of England 
to the dungeon and the scaffold. Thus a life of eminent services in the 
field, and of unceasing compliance in council, could not rescue the 
duke of Norfolk from the effects of a dislike which we cannot even 
explain. Nor were the nobles of this age more held in subjection by 
terror, than by the still baser influence of gain. Our law of forfeiture 
was well devised to stimulate, as well as to deter ; and Henry VIII., 
better pleased to slaughter the prey than to gorge himself with the 
carcass, distributed the spoils it brought him among those who had 
helped in the chase. The dissolution of monasteries opened a more 
abundant source of munificence ; every courtier, every peer, looked for 
an increase of wealth from grants of ecclesiastical estates, and natu- 
rally thought that the king’s favour would most readily be gained by 
an implicit conformity to his will. Nothing, however, seems more to 
have sustained the arbitrary rule of Henry VIII. than the jealousy of 
the two religious parties formed in his time, and who, for all the latter 
years of his life, were maintaining a doubtful and emulous contest for 
his favour. But this religious contest, and the ultimate establishment 
of the Reformation, are events far loo important, even in a consti- 
tutional history, to be treated in a cursory manner; and as, in order to 
avoid transitions, 1 have purposely kept them out of sight in the 
present chapter, they will form the proper subject of the next. 


CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH UN HER HENRY VJII., 

EDWARD VI., AND MARY. 

State of Public Opinion as to Religion — Henry VI Ws Controversy 
with Luther — His Divortc front Catherine-- Separation from the 
Church of Rome — Dissolution of Monasteries — Progress of the 
Reformed Doctrine in England— Its Establishment under Edward — 
Sketch of the chief Points of Difference between the two Religions — 
Opposition made by Part of the Nation — Cranmer — His Moderation 
in introducing Changes not acceptable to Zealots — Mary — Perse- 
cution under her — Its Effect rather favourable to Protestantism , — 
pp. 54-88. 

No revolution has ever been more gradually prepared than that which 
.eparated almost one half of Europe from the communion of the 
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Roman see ; nor were Luther and Zuingle any more than occasional 
instruments of that change which, had they never existed, would at no 
great distance of time have been effected under the names of some 
other reformers. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the learned, 
doubtfully and with caution, the ignorant with zeal and eagerness, were 
tending to depart from the faith and rites which authority prescribed. 
But probably not even Germany was so far advanced on this course as 
England. Almost a hundred and fifty years before Luther, nearly the 
same doctrines as he taught had been maintained by Wicliffe, whose 
disciples, usually called Lollards, lasted as a numerous, though obscure 
and proscribed sect, till, aided by the confluence of foreign streams, 
they swelled into the Protestant church of England. We hear indeed 
little of them during some part of the fifteenth century ; for they 
generally shunned persecution ; and it is chiefly through records of 
persecution that we learn the existence of heretics. But immediately 
before the name ot Luther was known, they seem to have become 
more numerous, or to have attracted more attention ; since several 
persons were burned for heresy, and others abjured their errors, in the 
first years of Henry VIlI.'s reign. Some of these, as usual among 
ignorant men engaging in icligious speculations, are charged with very 
absurd notions ; but it is not so material to observe their particular 
tenets as the general fact, that an inquisitive and sectarian spirit had 
begun to prevail. 

Those who took little interest in theological questions, or who 
retained an attachment to the faith in which they had been educated, 
were in general not less offended than the Lollards themselves with 
the inordinate opulence and encroaching temper of the clergy. It had 
been for two or three centuries the policy of our lawyers to restrain 
these within some bounds. No ecclesiastical privilege had occasioned 
such dispute, or proved so mischievous, as the immunity of all tonsured 
persons from civil punishment for crimes. It was a material improve- 
ment in the law under Henry VI. that, instead of being instantly 
claimed by the bishop on their arrest for any criminal charge, they 
were compelled to plead their privilege at their arraignment, or after 
conviction. Henry VII. carried this much farther, by enacting that 
clerks convicted of felony should be burned in the hand. And in 1513 
(4 II. 8.), the benefit of clergy was entirely taken away from murderers 
and highway robbers. An exemption was still made for priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons. But this was not sufficient to satisfy the 
church, who had been accustomed to shield under the mantle of her 
immunity a vast number of poisons in the lower degrees of orders, or 
without any orders at all; and had owed no small part of her influence 
to those who derived so important a benefit from her protection. 
Hence, besides violent language in preaching against this statute, the 
convocation attacked one Dr. Standisli, who had denied the divine 
right of clerks to their exemption from temporal jurisdiction. The 
temporal courts naturally defended Standisli ; and the parliament 
addressed the king to support him against the malice of his per- 
secutors. Henry, after a full debate between the opposite parties in 
his presence, thought his prerogative concerned in taking the same 
side ; and the clergy sustained a mortifying defeat About the same 
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time, a citizen of London named Han, having been confined on a 
charge of heresy in the bishop’s prison, was found hanged in his 
chamber ; and though this was asserted to be his own act, yet the 
bishop’s chancellor was indicted for the murder on such vehement pre- 
sumptions, that he would infallibly have been convicted, had the 
attorney-general thought fit to proceed in the trial. This occurring at 
the same time with the affair of Standish, furnished each party with 
an argument; for the clergy maint lined that they should have no 
chance of justice in a temporal court ; one of the bishops declaring, 
that the London juries were so prejudiced against the church, that they 
would find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain. Such an admission is 
of more consequence than whether Hun died by his own hands, or 
those of a clergyman ; and the story is chiefly worth remembering, as 
it illustrates the popular disposition towards those who had once been 
the objects of reverence . 1 * 

Such was the temper of England, when Martin Luther threw down 
his gauntlet of defiance against the ancient hierarchy of the Catholic 
church. But, ripe as a great portion of the people might be to applaud 
the efforts of this reformer, they were viewed with no approbation by 
their sovereign. Henry had acquired a fair portion of theological 
learning, and on reading one of Luther’s treatises, was not only 
shocked at its tenets, but undertook to refute them in a formal answer . 3 * * * * 
Kings who divest themselves of their robes to mingle among polemical 
writers have not perhaps a claim to much deference from strangers ; 
and Luther, intoxicated with arrogance, and deeming himself a more 
prominent individual among the human species than any monarch, 
treated Henry in replying to his book with the rudeness that character- 
ized his temper. A few years afterwards, indeed, he thought proper to 
write a letter of apology for the language he had held towards the 
king ; but this letter, a strange medley of abjectness and impertinence, 
excited only contemot in Henry, and was published by him with a 
severe commentary . 8 Whatever apprehension therefore for the future 
might be grounded on the humour of the nation, no king in Europe* 
appeared so steadfast in his allegiance to Rome as Henry VIII. at the 
moment when a storm sprang up that broke the chain for ever. 

1 P l « ne ** Reeve**’ s History of the Law, iv. p. 308. The contemporary authority is Keil- 

wey s Reports. Collier disbelieves the murder of Hun on the authority of sir Thomas More: 
but he was surely a prejudiced apologist of the clergy, and this historian is hardly less so. An 

entry on the journals, 7 H.8., drawn of course by some ecclesiastic, particularly complains of 

Staimtsh as the author of periculosissimae seditiones inter clericam et secularem potestatem. 

* Burnet is confident that the answer to Luther was not written by Henry (vol. iii. 171.), 

and others have been of the same opinion. The king, however, in his answer to Luther’s apo- 
logetical letter, where this was insinuated, declares it to be his own. From Henry’s general 
character and proneness to theological disputation , it may be inferred, that he had at least a 
considerable snare in the work, though probably with the assistance of some who had more 
command of the Latin language. Burnet mentions in another place, that he had seen a copy 

W Necessary Erudition of a Christian man, full of interlineations by the king. 

8 Epist. Lutheri ad Henricum regem missa, &c. Lond. 1526. The fetter bears date at Wit- 
temberg, Sept. 1.1525. It had no relation, therefore, to Henry’squarre! with the pope, though 
probably Luther imagined that the king was becoming more favourably disposed. After say- 
ing that he had written against the king, " stultus ac praeceps,” which was true, he adds, r ‘ in- 
ntantibus us qui majestati tux parum favebant," which was surely a pretence ; since who, at 
Wittemberg, in 15 could have any motive to wish that Henry should be so scurrilously treated ? 
He then bursts out into the most absurd attack on Wolsey ; "illud monstmm et publicum 
Mium Dei et nommum, Gardmahs Eboracensis, pestis ilia regnitui.” This wzvs a singular style 
to adopt m writing to a king, whom he affected to propitiate ; Wolsey being nearer than any 
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It is certain that Henry's marriage with his brother's widow was 
unsupported by any precedent, and that, although the pope’s dispensa- 
tion might pass for a cure of all defects, it had been originally con- 
sidered by many persons in a very different light from those unions 
which are merely prohibited by the canons. He himself, on coming 
to the age of fourteen, entered a protest against the marriage, which 
had been celebrated more than two years before, and declared his 
intention not to confirm it ; an act which must naturally be ascribeS 
to his father . 1 It is true, that in this very instrument we find no men- 
tion of the impediment on the score of affinity ; yet it is hard to suggest 
any other objection, and possibly a common form had been adopted in 
drawing up the protest. He did not cohabit with Catherine during 
his father’s lifetime. Upon his own accession, he was remarried to her; 
and it does not appear manifest at what time his scruples began, nor 
whether they preceded his passion for Anne Boleyn. This, however, 
seems the more probable supposition ; yet there can be little doubt, 
that weariness of Catherine’s person, a w oman considerably older than 
himself and unlikely to bear more children, had a far greater effect on 
his conscience than the study of Thomas Aquinas, or any other 
theologian. It by no means follows from hence, that, according to the 
casuistry of the Catholic church and the principles of the canon law, 
the merits of that famous process were so much against Henry, as out 
of dislike to him and pity for his queen we are apt to imagine, 
and as the writers of that persuasion have subsequently assumed. 

It would be unnecessary to repeat, what is told by so many his- 
torians, the vacillating and evasive behaviour of Clement VII., the 
assurances he gave the king, and the arts with which he receded from 
them, the unfinished trial in England before his delegates, Campeggio 
and Wolsey, the opinions obtained from foreign universities in the 
king's favour, not always without a little bribery 2 , and those of the 
same import at home, not given without a little intimidation, or the 
tedious continuance of the process after its adjournment to Rome. 
•‘More than five years had elapsed from the first application to the 

man to Henry’* heart. Thence relapsing into his tone of abasement, he says, “ ita ut ve- 
hementer nunc pudefactus, metuam oculos coram majestate tua leva re, qui passus sim levitate 
ist& me moveri in talcm tantumque regem per malignos istos operarios ; prxscrtim cum sim 
faex et vermis, quem solo contemptu oportuit victum aut neglectum esse, &c Among the 
many strange things which Lulhei said and wrote, l know not one more extravagant than this 
letter, which almost justifies the supposition that there was a vein of insanity in his veiy 
remarkable character. 

1 Collier, vol. ii. Appendix, No. 2. In the llardwicke Papers, t. 13. we have an account 
of the ceremonial of the first marriage of Henry with Catherine in 1523. " It is remarkable, that 
a person was appointed to object publicly in Latin to the marriage, as unlawful, for reasons be 
should there exhibit; “whereunto Mr. Doctor Barnes shall reply, and declare solemnly, also 
in Latin, the said marriage to be good and effectual in the law of Christ’s church, by virtue of 
a dispensation, which he shall have then to be openly read.” There seems to be something in 
this of the tortuous policy of Henry VII. ; but it shows that the marriage had given offence to 
scrupulous minds. 

9 Burnet wishes to disprove the bribery of these foreign doctors. But there are strong pre- 
sumptions that some opinions were got by money (Collier, 58,) and the greatest difficulty was 
found, where corruption perhaps had least influence, in the Sorbonne. ^ Burnet himself proves, 
fhat some of the cardinals were bribed by the king’s ambassador, both in 1528 and 1532. Vol i. 
Append, pp, 30. no. See, too, Rtrype, i. Append. No. 40, 

The same writer will not allow that Henry menaced the university of Oxford in case of non- 
compliance ; yet there are three letters of his to them, a tenth part of which, considering the 
nature of the writer, was enough to terrify a doctor of divinity. Vol. iii. Append, p. as. These 
probably Burnet did not know when he published his first volume. 
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pope before Henry, though by nature the most uncontrollable of man- 
kind, though irritated by perpetual chicanery and breach of promise, 
though stimulated by impatient love, presumed to set at nought the 
jurisdiction to which he had submitted by a marriage with Anne. 
Even this was a furtive step ; and it was not till compelled by the conse- 
quences that he avowed her as his wife, and was finally divorced from 
Catherine by a sentence of nullity, which would more decently, no 
doubt, have preceded his second marriage. 1 but determined jis hia 
mind had become, it was plainly impossible for Clement to have con- 
ciliated him by any thing short of a decision, which he could not 
utter without the loss of the emperor's favour, and the ruin of his own 
family’s interests in Italy. And even for less selfish reasons, it was an 
extremely embarrassing measure for the pope, in the critical cir- 
cumstances of the age, to set aside a dispensation granted by his 
predecessor; knowing that, however some erroneous allegations of 
fact contained therein might serve for an outward pretext, yet the 
principle on which the divorce was commonly suppoited in Europe 
went generally to restrain the dispensing power of the holy see. 
Hence it may seem very doubtful whether the treaty which was after- 
wards partially renewed through the mediation of Francis I., during 
his interview with the pope at Nice about the end of 1533, would have 
led to a restoration of amity through the only possible means; when 
we consider the weight of the imperial party in the conclave, the 
discredit that so notorious a submission would have thrown on the 
church, and, above all, the precarious condition of the Medici at 
Florence in case of a rupture with Charles V. It w^as more likely the 
aim of Clement to delude Henry once more by his promises ; but this 
w r as prevented by the more violent measure, into which the cardinals 
forced him, of a definite sentence in favour of Catherine, whom the king 
was required under pain of excommunication to take back as his w r ife. 
This sentence of the 23rd of March, 1534, proved a declaration of inter- 
minable war ; and the king, who, in consequence of the hopes held out to 
him by Francis, had already despatched an envoy to Rome with ln^« 
submission to what the pope should decide, now resolved to break off 
all intercourse for ever, and trust to his own prerogative and power 
over his subjects for securing the succession of the crown in the line 
which he designed. It was doubtless a regard *0 this consideration 


1 The king's marriage is i elated by the earlier historians to have taken place Nov. 14, 
Burnet, however, is convinced by a letter of (‘runnier, who, he says could not he mist d.t u, 
though he was not apprised of the fait tdl some time after wards, that it was not solcmni-ed 
till about the 25th of January (vol. iri. p. 70 ). This letter has since been published in the 
Archaeologia, vol. xviir., and in Ellis’s Tetters, ii. 34. Elizabeth was horn September 7, 15^ ; 
for though Burnet, on the authority, he says, of Ornnmer, plates her birth on Sept. 14 , the 
former date is decisively confirmed by letters in I lari. MSS 28 5 22, and 787. 1. (both wrong 
in the catalogue) . If a late historian, therefore, had contented himself with commenting on 
these dates, and the clandestine nature of the marriage, he would not have e i-ic he>nml the 
limits of that character of an advocate for one party which he has chosen to assume. It may 
not be unlikely, though by no means evident, that Anne’s prudence, though, as Fuller says of 
her, “she was cunning in her chastity," was surprised at the end of this long courtship. 1 think a 
prurient curiosity about such obsolete scandal very unworthy of history. But when this author 
asserts Henry to have cohabited with her for three years, and repeatedly calls her his mistress, 
when he attributes Henry’s patience with the pope’s chicanery to “ tire iufccmidity of Anne,” 
and all this on no other authority than a letter of the French ambassador, which amounts 
hardly to evidence of a transient rumour, with what face can he put forward the least preten- 
sions to historical candour? 
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that put him upon his last overtures for an amicable settlement with 
the court of Rome. 1 * * * * * 

But long before this final cessation of intercourse with that court, 
Henry had entered upon a course of measures which would have 
opposed fresh obstacles to a renewal of the connection. He had 
found a great part of his subjects in a disposition to go beyond all he 
could wish in sustaining his quarrel, not, in this instance, from mere 
terror, but because a jealousy of ecclesiastical power, and of the 
Roman court, had long been a sort of national sentiment in England. 
The pope’s avocation of the process to Rome making evident his 
duplicity and alienation from the king's side, and the disgrace of 
Wolsey, took place in the summer of 1529. The parliament which 
met immediately afterwards was continued through several sessions, 
an unusual circumstance, till it completed the separation of this 
kingdom from the supremacy of Rome. In the pi ogress of eccle- 
siastical usurpation, the papal and episcopal powers had lent mutual 
support to each other; both consequently were involved in the same 
odium, and had become the object of restrictions in a similar spirit. 
Warm attacks were made on the clergy by speeches in the commons, 
which bishop Fisher severely reprehended in the upper house. This 
provoked the commons to send a complaint to the king by their speaker, 
demanding reparation ; and Fisher explained away the words that 
had given offence. An act passed to limit the fees on probates of 
walls, a mode of ecclesiastical extortion much complained of, and upon 
mortuaries. 8 * * The next proceeding was of a far more serious nature. 
It was pretended, that Wolsey 7 s exercise of authority as papal legate 
contravened a statute of Richard II., and that both himself and the 
whole body of the clergy, by their submission to him, had incurred 
the penalties of a praemunire, that is, the forfeiture of their moveable 

1 The principal authority on the story of Henry’s divoioe from Catherine is Burnet, in the 
first and thiul volume 11 * of his History of the Refmmation ; the l.ittei coirecting the former from 
additional documents St type, in his K< < l« Mastic al Memorials, adds some pai titulars not con- 
tinued m Bui net, especially as to the negotiations with the pope in ig.'S ; and a very little may 

be gleaned from Collier, Carte, and othei writeis. There are few parts of histoiy that have 

been better ehtcid ited. One exception, pi 1 haps, may yet be nude. The beiutiful and 
affecting stoty of Catherine's heluvioui hetoio the legates al Dunstable is told by Cavendish 
and Hall, from whom later historians have copied it. Buinet, howevu, in his supplemental 
volume, p 46 , disputed its truth, and on what should seem ooiichisive authoiity, that of the 
oiiginil register, whence it appears that the iptccn never rime into eouit but once, June 18, 

1529, to read a paper protesting against the juiisdiction, and that the King never enteied it. 
Carte accordingly treated the stoiy as a fabrication. Hume of com sc did not ihoo*e to omit 
so interesting a circumstance ; but Dr. Lingard has pointed out a letter of the king, which 

Burnet himself had printed, vol i. Append. 78., mentioning the queen’s pieseiice as well as 
hi* own, on June 21., and gtcallv eonobotating the popnl.11 account. To say the truth, there 
is no small difficulty in choosing between two authorities so oon-idmable, if they cannot 
be reconciled, which seems impossible : but, upon the whole, the ptefeirw e is due to Henry's 
letter, dated June 23 , as he could not be mistaken, and had no mo i\e to misstate. 

This is not altogether immaterial; for Catherine’s appeal to Henry, de integiit ite corporis 

usque ad secuudas nuptias sen at a, without reply on his part, is an important cm umstancc as 
to that part of the question. It is, however, certain, that, whether on this 01 casion or not, she 
did constantly dcclaie this ; and the evidence adduced to prove the contrary is veiy defective, 
especially as opposed to the assertion of so virtuous a woman. Dr. Lingard says, that all the 
favourable answers which the king obtained from foreign universities went upon the supposi- 

tion that the former marriage had been consummated, and were of no avail unless that could 

be proved. 

. % Slat. 21 Hen. 8. c. 5, 6. Strype, i. 73. Buinet, 8-? It cost a thousand marks to prove 
sir William Compton’s will in 1528. These exactions had been much augmented bv Wolsey, 

who interfered, as legale, with the prerogative court. 
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estate, besides imprisonment at dis'—etion. These old statutes in 
restraint of the papal jurisdiction had been so little regarded, and so 
many legates Lad acted in England without objection, that Henry's 
prosecution of the church on this occasion was extremely harsh and 
unfair. The clergy, however, now felt themselves to be the weaker 
party. In convocation they implored the king's clemency, and ob- 
tained it by paying a large sum of money. In their petition he was 
styled the protector and supreme head of the church and clergy of 
E ngland. Many of that body were staggered at the unexpected in- 
troduction of a title that seemed to strike at the supremacy they had 
always acknowledged in the Roman see. And in the end it passed 
only with a very suspicious qualification, “ so far as is permitted by the 
law of Christ.” Henry had previously given the pope several intima- 
tions that he should proceed fn his divorce without him. For besides 
a strong remonstrance by letter from the temporal peers as well as 
bishops against the procrastination of sentence in so just a suit, the 
opinions of English and foreign universities had been laid before both 
houses of parliament and of convocation, and the divorce approved 
without difficulty in the former, and by a great majority in the latter. 
These proceedings took place in the first months of 1531, while the king's 
ambassadors at Rome were still pressing for a favourable sentence, 
though with diminished hopes. Next year the annates, or first fruits 
of benefices, a constant source of discord between the nations of 
Europe and their spiritual chief, were taken away by act of parliament ; 
but with a remarkable condition, that if the pope would either abolish 
the payment of annates, or reduce them to a moderate burthen, the 
king might declare before the next session, by letters patent, 
whether this act, or any part of it, should be observed. It was accord- 
ingly confirmed by letters patent more than a year after it received 
the royal assent. 

It is difficult for us to determine whether the pope, by conceding to 
Henry the great object of his solicitude, could in this stage have not 
only arrested the progress of the schism, but recovered his fonder 
ascendancy Over the English church and kingdom. But probably he 
could not have done so in its full extent. Sir Thomas More, who had 
rather complied than concurred with the proceedings for a divorce, 
though his acceptance of the great seal on Wolsey's disgrace would have 
been inconsistent with his character, had he been altogether opposed 
in conscience to the king's measures, now thought it necessary to resign, 
when the papal authority was steadily, though gradually, assailed. 1 
In the next session an act was passed to take away all appeals to 
Rome from ecclesiastical courts ; which annihilated at one stroke, the 

1 It is hard to say what were More’s original sentiments about the divorce. In a letter to 
Cromwell (Strype i. 183. and App. No. 48. Burnet, App. p. 280.) he speaks of himself as 
always doubtful. But if his disposition had not been rather favourable to the king, would he 
have been offered, or have accepted, the great seal? We do not, indeed, find his name in the 
letter of remonstrance to the pope, signed by the nobility and chief commoners in 1530, which 
Wolsey, though then in disgrace, very willingly subscribed. But in March, 1531, he went down 
to the house of commons, attended by several lords, to declare the king’s scruples about his 
marriage, and to lay before them the opinions of universities. In this he perhaps thought 
himself acting ministerially. But there can be no doubt that he always considered the divorce 
as a matter wholly of the pope’s competence, and which no other body could take out of his 
hands, though he had gone along cheerfully, as Burnet says, with the prosecution against the 
Clergy, and wished to cut off the illegal jurisdiction of the Roman see. The king did not look 
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jurisdiction built on long usage and on the authority of the false 
decretals. This law rendered the king’s second marriage, which had 
preceded it, secure from being annulled by the papal court. Henry, 
however, still advanced very cautiously, and on the death of Warham, 
archbishop of Canterbury, not long before this time, applied to Rome 
for the usual bulls in behalf of Cranmer, whom he nominated to the 
vacant see. These were the last bulls obtained, and probably the last 
instance of any exercise of the papal supremacy in this reign. An act 
followed, in the next session, that bishops elected by their chapter on 
a royal recommendation should be consecrated, and archbishops 
receive the pall, without suing for the pope’s bull’s. All dispensations 
and licenses hitherto granted by that court were set aside by another 
statute, and the power of issuing them in lawful cases transferred to 
the archbishop of Canterbury. The king is in this act recited to be 
the supreme head of the church of England, as the clergy had two 
years before acknowledged in convocation. But this title was not 
formally declared by parliament to appertain to the crown till the 
ensuing session of parliament. 1 

By these means was the church of England altogether emancipated 
from the superiority of that of Rome. For as to the pope's merely 
spiritual primacy and authority in matters of faith, which are, or at 
least were, defended by catholics of the Gallican or Cisalpine school 
on quite different grounds from his jurisdiction or his legislative power 
in points of discipline, they seem to have attracted little peculiar atten- 
tion at the time, and to have dropped off as a dead branch, when the 
axe had lopped the fibres that gave it nourishment. Like other mo- 
mentous revolutions, this divided the judgment and feelings of the 
nation. In the previous affair of Catherine’s divorce, generous minds 
were more influenced by the rigour and indignity of her treatment, than 
by the king's inclinations, or the venal opinions of foreign doctors in 
law. Bellay, bishop of Bayonne, the French ambassador at London, 
w6te home in 1 5 28, that a revolt was apprehended from the general 
unpopularity of the divorce. (Burnet, iii. 44. ; and App. 24.) Much 
difficulty was found in procuring the judgments of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge against the marriage ; which was effected in the former case, as 
is said, by excluding the masters of arts, the younger and less worldly 
part of the university, from their right of suffrage. Even so late as 
1532, in the pliant house of commons, a member had the boldness to 
move an address to the king, that he would take back his wife. And 
this temper of the people seems to have been the great inducement 
with Henry to postpone any sentence by a domestic jurisdiction, so 
long as a chance of the pope’s sanction remained. 

«*pon him as hostile ; for even so late as 1532, Dr. Bennet, the envoy at Rome, proposed to 
.he pope that the cause should be tried by four commissioners, of whom the king should name 
one, either sir Thomas More, or Stokesly, bishop of London. Burnet i. 126. 

1 Dr. Lingard has pointed out, as Burnet had done less distinctly, that the bill abrogating 
the papal supremacy was brought into the commons in the beginning of March, and received 
the royal assent on the 30th ; whereas the determination of the conclave at Rome against the 
divorce, was on the 23rd ; so that the latter could not have been the cause of this final rup- 
ture. Clement VII. might have been outwitted in his turn by the king, if, after pronouncing 
a decree in favour of the divorce, he had found it too late to regain his jurisdiction in England. 
On the other hand, so flexible were the parliaments of this reign, that, if Henry had made 
terms with the pope the supremacy might have revived again as easily as *‘t had bee* 
•'UngmsheL 
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The avers ;mess entertained by a large part of the community, and 
especially of the clerical order, towards the divorce was not perhaps so 
generally founded upon motives of justice and compassion, as on the 
obvious tendency which its prosecution latterly manifested to bring 
about a separation from Rome. Though the principal Lutherans of 
Germany were far less favourably disposed to the king in their opinions 
on this subject than the Catholic theologians, holding that the prohibi- 
tion of marrying a brother’s widow in the Levitical law was not binding 
on Christians, or at least that the marriage ought not to be annulled 
after so many years’ continuance ; 1 yet in England the interests of 
Anne Boleyn and of the Reformation were considered as the same. 
She was herself strongly suspected of an inclination to the new tenets ; 
and her friend Cranmer had been the most active person both in pro- 
moting the divorce, and the recognition of the king’s supremacy The 
latter was, as I imagine, by no means unacceptable to the nobilny and 
gentry, who saw in it the only effectual method of cutting off the papal 
exactions that had so long impoverished the realm ; nor yet to the 
citizens of London and othei large towns, who, with the same dislike 
of the Roman court, had begun to acquire some taste for the protestant 
doctrine. But the common people, especially in remote counties, had 
been used to an implicit reverence for the holy see, and had suffered 
comparatively little by its impositions. They looked up also to their 
own teachers as guides in faith ; and the main body of the clergy were 
certainly very reluctant to tear themselves, at the pleasure of a disap 
pointed monarch, in the most dangerous crisis of religion, from the 
bosom of Catholic unity. (Strype, i. 151. et alibi.) They complied, 
indeed, with all the measure's of government far more than men of rigid 
conscience could have endured to do ; but many who wanted the 
courage of More and Fisher, were not far removed from their way of 
thinking. 2 This repugnance to so great an alteration showed itself, 

1 Conf. Burnet, i. 94. ami App. No. 35. Strype, i. 230. Sicilian, Hist, de la Reforma- 
tion, par Courayer, 1 10 The notions of these divines, as here stated, are not very con si<^o»t 
or intelligible. The Swiss reformers were in favour of the divorce, though they advised that 
the princess Mary should not be declared illegitimate, f.uth* r seems to have inclined towards 
conipiomising the difference by the marriage of a secondary wife, langard, p J72. Melanc- 
thon, this writer says, was of the same opinion. Burnet indeed, denies this; but it is rendered 
not improbable by the well-authenticated fact that these divines, together with Buccr, signed 
a permission to the landgrave of Hesse to take a wife or concubine, on account of the drunken- 
ness and disagreeable pci son of his landgiavine. Bossuet, Hist, des Var. des Kgl. Protest, 
vol. i., where the instrument is published. Clement VI L, however, recommended the king to 
many immediately, and then prosecute his suit fora divorce, which it would be easier for him 
to obtain in such circumstances. This was as early as January, 1528. (Burnet, i. App. p. 27.} 
But at a much later period, September, 15^0, he expressly suggested the expedient of allowing 
the king to retain two wives. Though the letter of C.tssali, the king’s ambassador at Rome, 
containing this proposition, was not found by Burnet, it is quoted at length by an author of 
unquestionable veracity, Lord Herbert. Henry had himself, at one time, favoured this scheme, 
ao'oiding to Burnet, who does not, however, produce any authoiity for the instructions to that 
effect said to have been given to Ihrian and Vannes, despatched to Rome at the end of 1*528. 
But at the time when the pope made this proposal, the king had become exasperated against 
Catherine, and little inclined to treat either her or her holy see with any respect. 

54 Strype, passim. Tunstal, Gaidincr, and Bonner wrote in favour of the royal supremacy; 
all of them, no doubt, insincerely. The first of these has escaped severe censure by the 
mildness of his general character, but was full as much a temporiser as Cranmer. But the 
history of this period has been written with such undisguised partiality, by Burnet and Strype 
on the one hand, and lately by Hr. I.ingard on the other, that it is almost amusing to fjnd the 
most opposite conclusions and general results from nearly the same premises. Collier, though 
with many prejudices of his own, is, all things considered, the faiiest of our ecclesiastical 
writers as to this reign. 
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above all, in the monastic orders, some of whom by wealth, hospitality, 
and long-established dignity, others by activity in preaching and con- 
fessing, enjoyed a very considerable influence over the poorer class. 
But they had to deal with a sovereign, whose policy as well as temper 
dictated that he had no safety but in advancing ; and their disaffection 
to his government, while it overwhelmed them in ruin, produced a 
second grand innovation in the ecclesiastical polity of England. 

The enormous and, in a great measure, ill-gotten opulence of the 
regular clergy had long since excited jealousy in every part of Europe. 
Though the statutes of mortmain under Edward I. and Edward III. 
had put some obstacle to its increase, yet as these were eluded by 
licenses of alienation, a larger proportion of landed wealth was con- 
stantly accumulating in hands which lost nothing that they had grasped. 1 
A writer much inclined to partiality towards the monasteries says that 
they held not one fifth part of the kingdom ; no insignificant patrimony! 
He adds, what may probably be true, that through granting easy leases, 
they did not enjoy more than one tenth in value. 2 * * * These vast posses- 
sions were very unequally distributed among four or five hundred 
monasteries. Some abbots, as those of Reading, Glastonbury, and 
Battle, lived in princely splendour, and were in every sense the spiritual 
peers and magnates of the realm. In oilier foundations, the revenues 
did little more than afford a subsistence for the monks, and defray the 
needful expenses. As they were in general exempted from episcopal 
visitation, and intrusted with the care of their own discipline, such 
abuses had gradually prevailed and gained strength by connivance, as 
we may naturally expect in corporate bodies of men leading almost of 
necessity useless and indolent lives, and in whom very indistinct views 
of moral obligations were combined with a great facility of violating 
them. The vices that for many ages had been supposed to haunt the 
monasteries, had certainly not left their precincts in that of Henry 
VI II. Wolsey, as papal legate, at the instigation of Fox, bishop of 
Hereford, a favourer of the Reformation, commenced a visitation of 
the professed as well as secular clergy in 1523, in consequence of the 
general complaint against their manners. (Strype, i. Append. 19.) This 
great minister, though not perhaps very rigid as to the morality of the 
church, was the first who set an example of reforming monastic founda- 
tions in the most efficacious manner, by converting their revenues to 
different purposes. Full of anxious zeal for promoting education, the 
noblest part of his character, he obtained bulls from Rome suppressing 
many convents (among which was that of St. Frideswide at Oxford), 
in order to erect and endow a new college in that university, his 
favourite work, which after his fall was more completely established by 
the name of Christ Church. 8 A few more were afterwards extinguished 
through his instigation ; and thus the prejudice against interference 
with tnis species of property was somewhat worn oft, and men’s minds 

1 Unmet, 188. For the methods by which the regulars acquired wealth, fair and unfair, 
I may be allowed to refer to the View of the Middle Ages, ch. 7., or rather to the sources fiorn 
which the sketch theie given was derived, 

2 Harmer’s Specimens of Errors in Burnet. 

• Burnet. Strype. Wolsey alleged as the ground for this suppression the great wicked- 

ness that prevailed therein. Strype says the nu' fiber was twenty ; but Colliei, 11. »y, reckons 

them at fo»*y. 
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gradually prepared for the sweeping confiscations of Cromwell. The 
King indeed was abundantly willing to replenish his exchequer by 
violent means, and to avenge himself on those who gainsayed his 
supremacy ; but it was this able statesman who, prompted boih by the 
natural appetite of ministers for the subject’s money, and by a secret 
partiality towards the Reformation, devised and carried on with com- 
plete success, if not with the utmost prudence, a measure of no incon- 
siderable hazard and difficulty. For such it surely was, under a system 
of government which rested so much on antiquity, and in spite of the 
peculiar sacredness which the English attach to all freehold property, 
to annihilate so many prescriptive baronial tenures, the possessors 
whereof composed more than a third part of the house of lords, and 
to subject so many estates which the law had rendered inalienable, to 
maxims of escheat and forfeiture that had never been held applicable 
to their tenure. But for this purpose it was necessary, by exposing the 
gross corruptions of monasteries, both to intimidate the regular clergy, 
and to excite popular indignation against them. It is not to be doubted 
that in the visitation of these foundations under the direction of Crom- 
well, as lord vicegerent of the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, many 
things were done in an arbitrary manner, and much was unfairly repre- 
sented . 1 Yet the reports of these visiters are so minute and specific, 
that it is rather a preposterous degree of incredulity to reject their 
testimony, whenever it bears hard on the regulars. It is always to be 
remembered, that the vices to which they bear witness, are not only 
probable from the nature of such foundations, but are imputed to them 
by the most respectable writers of preceding ages. Nor do I find that 
the reports of this visitation were impeached for general falsehood in 
that age, whatever exaggeration there might be in particular cases. 
And surely the commendation bestowed on some religious houses as 
pure and unexceptionable, may afford a presumption that the censure 
of others was not an indiscriminate prejudging of their merits . 2 

The dread of these visiters soon induced a number of abbots tomake t 
surrenders to the king ; a step of very questionable legality. But in 
the next session the smaller convents, whose revenues were less than 
200/. a year, were suppressed by act of parliament, to the number of 
three hundred and seventy-six, and their estates vested in the crown. 
This summary spoliation led to the great northern rebellion soon after- 

1 Collier, , though not implicitly to be trusted, tells some hard truths, and charges Cromwell 
irith receiving bribes from several abbeys { in order to spare them, p. 159. This is repeated by 
Lingard, on the authority of some Cottonian manuscripts. Even Burnet speaks of tne violent 
proceedings of a doctor Loudon towards the monasteries. This man was of infamous charac- 
ter, and became afterwards a conspirator against Cranmer, and a persecutor of protestants. 

* Burnet, 190. Strype, i. ch. 35 ; see especially p. 257. Ellis’s Letters, ii. 7x. We should 
be on our guard against the Romanising High-Churchmen, such as Collier, and the whole clast 
of antiquaries, Wood, Hearne, Drake, Browne, Willis, &c., &c., who are, with hardly an excep- 
tion, partial to the monastic orders, and sometimes scarce keep on the mask of protestantism. 
No one fact can be better supported by current opinion, and that general testimony which 
carries conviction, than the relaxed and vicious state of those foundations for many ages 
before their fall. Ecclesiastical writers had not then learned, as they have since, the trick of 
suppressii 
Thu 

£ng , 0 ...„ . . _ , 

severe monition from archbishop Morton to the abbot of St. Alban’s, imputing all kinds of 
scandalous vices to him and his monks. Those who reject at once the reports of Henry’s 
visiters, will do well to consider this. See also Fosbrook’s British Monac'nsn v passim 
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wards. It was in fact not merely to wound the peopled strongest im- 
pressions of religion, and especially those connected with their departed 
friends, for whose souls prayers were offered in the monasteries, but to 
deprive the indigent in many places of succour, and the better rank of 
hospitable reception. This of course was experienced in a far greatei 
degree at the dissolution of the larger monasteries, which took place in 
1 54a But Henry having entirely subdued the rebellion, and being now 
exceedingly dreaded by both the religious parties, this measure pro- 
duced no open resistance ; though there seems to have been less pre- 
text for it on the score of immorality and neglect of discipline than 
was found for abolishing the smaller convents. 1 These great founda- 
tions were all surrendered ; a few excepted, wh ; 3I1, against every 
principle of received law, were held to fall by the attainder of their 
abbots for high treason. Parliament had only to confirm the king's 
title arising out of these surrenders and forfeitures. Some historians 
assert the monks to have been turned adrift with a small sum of money. 
But it rather appears that they generally received pensions not inade- 
quate, and which are said to have been pretty faithfully paid. 2 These, 
however, were voluntary gifts on the part of the crown. For the 
parliament which dissolved the monastic foundations, while it took 
abundant care to preserve any rights of property which private persons 
might enjoy over the estates thus escheated to the crown, vouchsafed 
not a word towards securing the slightest compensation to the dispos- 
sessed owners. 

The fall of the mitred abbots changed the proportions of the two 
estates which constitute the upper house of parliament. Though the 
number of abbots and priors to whom writs of summons were directed 
varied considerably in different parliaments, they always, joined to the 
twenty-one bishops, preponderated over the temporal peers. H It was 
no longer possible for the prelacy to offer an efficacious opposition to 

1 The preamble of 27 H. 8. c. 28, which gives the smaller monasteries to the king, after 
•reciting that “manifest bin, vicious, carnal, and abominable living, is daily used and committed 
commonly in such little and small abbeys, priories, and other religious houses of monks, 
canons, and nuns, where the congregation of such religious persons is under the number of 
twelve persons.” bestows praise on many of the greater foundations, and certainly does not 
intimate that their fate was so near at hand. Nor is any misconduct alleged or insinuated 
against the greater monasteries in the act 31 H. 8. c. 13, that abolishes them ; which is rather 
more remarkable, as in some instances the religious had been induced to confess their evil lives 
and ill deserts. Burnet, 236. 

8 Id. ibid, and Append, p. 151. Collier, 167. The pensions to the superiors of the dis- 
solved greater monasteries, says a writer not likely to spare Henry’s government, appear to 
have varied from 266/. to 6/. per annum. The priors of cells received generally 13/. A few 
whose services had merited the distinction, obtained 20/. To the other monks were allotted 
pensions of six, four, or two pounds, with a small sum to each at his departure, to provide fot 
nis immediate wants. The pensions to nuns averaged about 4/. Liugard, vi. 341. He admit'* 
that these were ten times their present value in money ; and surely they were not unreason 
ably small. Compare them with those, generally and justly thought munificent, which this 
country bestows on her veterans at Chelsea and Greenwich. The monks had no right to 
expect more than the means of that hard fare to which they ought by their rules to have been 
confined in the convents. The whole revenues were not to be shared among them as private 
property. It cannot of course be denied, that the compulsory change of life was to many a 
severe and unmerited hardship ; but no great revolution, and the Reformation as little as any, 
could be achieved without much private suffering. 

* The abbots sat till the end of the first session of Henry’s sixth parliament, the act extin- 
guishing them not having passed till the last day. In the next session they do not appear, 
the writ of summons notbeing supposed to give them personal seats. There are indeed so 
many parallel instances among spiritual lords, and the principle is so obvious, that it would not 
h* noticing, but for a str»nwe doubt said to be thrown out by some legal authorities, 

S 
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the reformation they abhorred. Their own baionial tenure, their high 
dignity as legislative counsellors of the land, remained ; but, one branch 
as ancient and venerable as their own thus lopped off, the spiritual 
aristocracy was reduced to play a very secondary part in the councils 
of the nation. Nor could the prolcstant religion have easily been 
established by legal methods under Edward and Elizabeth without this 
previous destruction of the monasteries. Those who, professing an 
attachment to that religion, have swollen the clamour of its rdversaries 
against the dissolution of foundations that existed only for the sake of 
a different faith and worship, seem to me not very consistent or en- 
lightened reasoners. In some, the love of antiquity produces a sort of 
fanciful illusion ; and the very sight of those buildings so magnificent 
in their prosperous hour, so beautiful even in their present ruin, begets 
a sympathy for those who founded and inhabited them. In many, the 
violent courses of confiscation and attainder which accompanied this 
great revolution excite so just an indignation, that they either forget to 
ask whether the end might not have been reached by more laudable 
means, or condemn that end itself either as sacrilege, or at least as an 
atrocious violation of the rights of propei tv. Others again, who ac- 
knowledge that the monastic discipline cannot be lcconaled with the 
modern system of religion, or with public utility, lament only that these 
ample endowments were not bestowed upon ecclesiastical evaporations, 
freed from the monkish cowl, but still belonging to that spiritual pro- 
fession, to whose use they were onginalh consecrated. And it was a 
very natural theme of complaint at the time, that such abundant 
revenues as might have sustained the dignity of the crown and supplied 
the means of public defence without burdening the subject, had served 
little other purpose than that of swelling the fortunes of rapacious 
courtiers, and had left the king as necessitous and craving as before. 

Notwithstanding these various censures, 1 must own myself of 
opinion, both that the abolition of monastic institutions might have 
been conducted in a manner consonant to justice as well as policy, and 
that Henry’s profuse alienation of the abbey lands, however illautlable 
in its motive, has proved upon the whole more beneficial to England 
than any other disposition would have turned out. 1 cannot until 
some broad principle is made more obvious than it ever has been to 
me, do such violence to all common notions on the subject, as to 
attach an equal inviolability to private and corporate property. The 
law of hereditary succession, as ancient and universal as that of 
property itself, the law of testamentary disposition, the complement of 
the former, so long established in most countries as to seem a natural 
tight, have invested the individual possessor of the soil with such a 
fictitious immortality, such anticipated enjoyment, as it were, of futurity, 
that his perpetual ownership could not be limited to the term of his 
own existence, without what he would justly feel as a real deprivation 
of property. Nor are the expectancies of children, or other probable 
heirs, less real possessions, which it is a hardship, if not an absolute 
injury, to defeat. Yet even this hereditary claim is set aside by the 

near the beginning: of the Lite rciyn, in the case of Pearr <\ bishop of Rochester, win llier, afh r 
resigning; his sec, he would not letain his scat as a luul of pailtatuenl ; in consequence ot 
which his resignation was. not accepted. 
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laws of forfeiture, which have almost every where prevailed. But in 
estates held, as we call it, in mortmain, there is no intercommunity, 
no natural privity of interest, between the present possessor and those 
who may succeed him ; and as the former cannot have any pretext 
far complaint, if, his own rights being preserved, the legislature should 
alter the course of transmission after his decease, so neither is any 
hardship sustained by others, unless their succession has been already 
designated or rendered probable. Corporate property, therefore appears 
to stand on a very different footing from that of private individuals ; 
and while all infringements of the established privileges of the latter 
are to be sedulously avoided, and held justifiable only by the strongest 
motives of public expediency, 1 cannot but admit the full right of the 
legislature to new mould and regulate the former in all that does not 
involve existing interests upon far slighter reasons of convenience. If 
Ilenry had been content with prohibiting the profession of religious 
persons for the future, and had gradually diverted their revenues 
instead of violently confiscating them, no protestant could have found 
it easy to censure his policy. 

It is indeed impossible to feel too much indignation at the spirit in 
which these proceedings were conducted. Besides the hardship sus- 
tained by so many persons turned loose upon society, for whose 
occupations they were unfit, the indiscriminate destruction of convents 
produced several public mischiefs. The visiters themselves strongly 
interceded for the nunnery of (iodstow, as irreproachably managed, 
and an excellent place of education ; and no doubt some other founda- 
tions should have been preserved for the same reason. Latimer, who 
could not have a prejudice on that f .ide, begged earnestly that the 
priory of Malvern might be spared, for the maintenance of preaching 
and hospitality. It was urged for Hexham abbey, that there being not 
a house for many miles in that part of England, the country would be in 
danger of going to waste. (Burnet i. Append. 96.) And the total want of 
•inns m many parts of the kingdom must have rendered the loss of these 
hospitable places of reception a serious grievance. These and probably 
other reasons ought to have checked the destroying spirit of reform in its 
career, and suggested to Henry’s counsellors that a few years would 
not be ill consumed in contriving new methods of attaining the 
beneficial effects which monastic institutions had not failed to produce, 
and in preparing the people’s minds for so important an innovation. 

The suppression of monasteries poured in an instant such a torrent 
of wealth upon the crown, as has seldom been equalled in any country 
by the confiscations following a subdued rebellion. The clear yearly 
value was rated at 131,607/. : but was in reality, if we believe Burnet, 
ten times as great ; the courtiers undervaluing those estates, in order 
to obtain grants or sales of them more easily. It is certain, however, 
'hat Burnet’s supposition errs extravagantly on the other side. 1 The 
moveables of the smaller monasteries alone were reckoned at 100,000/. ; 

1 P. 268. Dr. Lintjard, on the authority of Nasmith's edition of Tanner’s Notitia Monas- 
tica, puts the annual revenue of all the monastic' hou-.es at 142,914/. This would only he one 
twentieth part of the rental of the kingdom, if Hume was right in estimating tli.it at three 
millions, lhit this is ceilainly by much too hit’ll. The nuthoi of Marmei’s ( )bsei vations on 
it m uet. a* 1 have mentioned above, s iys the monks will be found not to have possessed .Jjove 
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and as the rents of these were less than a fourth of the whole, we may 
calculate the aggregate value of moveable wealth in the same propor- 
tion. All this was enough to dazzle a more prudent mind than that of 
■ Henry, and to inspire those sanguine dreams of inexhaustible affluence, 
with which private men are so often filled by sudden prosperity. 

The monastic rule of life being thus abrogated, as neither conformable 
to pure religion nor to policy, it is to be considered, to what uses these 
immense endowments ought to have been applied. There are some 
perhaps who may be of opinion, that the original founders of monas- 
teries, or those who had afterwards bestowed lands on them, having 
annexed to their grants an implied cond* of the continuance of 
certain devotional services, and especially Jt prayers for the repose of 
their souls, it were but equitable, that if the legislature rendered the 
performance of this condition impossible, their heirs should re-enter 
upon the lands that would not have been alienated from them on any 
other account. But without adverting to the difficulty in many cases 
of ascertaining the lawful heir, it might be answered that the donors 
had absolutely divested themselves of all interest in their grants, and 
that it was more consonant to the analogy of law to treat these estates 
as escheats or vacant possessions, devolving to the sovereign, than to 
imagine a right of reversion that no party had ever contemplated. 
There was, indeed, a class of persons, very different from the founders 
of monasteries, to whom restitution was due. A large proportion of 
conventual revenues arose out of parochial tithes, diverted from the 
legitimate object of maintaining the incumbent to swell the pomp ol 
some remote abbot. These impropriations were in no one instance, 1 
believe, restored to the parochial clergy, and have passed either into 
the hands of laymen, or of bishops and other ecclesiastical persons, 
who were frequently compelled by the Tudor princes to take them in 
exchange for lands.* It was not in the spirit of Henry's policy, or in 
that of the times, to preserve much of these revenues to the church, 
though he had designed to allot 18,000/. a year for eighteen new secs, 
of which he only erected six, with far inferior endowments. Nor was 
he much better inclined to husband them for public exigencies, although 
more than sufficient to make the crown independent of parliamentary 
aid. It may, perhaps, be reckoned a providential circumstance, that 
his thoughtless humour should have rejected the obvious means of 
establishing an uncontrollable despotism, by rendering unnecessary 
the only exertion of power which his subjects were likely to withstand. 
Henry VII. would probably have followed a very different course. 
Large sums, however, are said to have been expended in the repair of 


$ne fifth of the kingdom, and in value, by reason of their long leases, not one tenth. But, on 
this supposition, the crown’s gain was enormous. 

Acconiing to a valuation in Speed’s Catalogue of Religious Houses, apud Collier, Append. 

р. 34., sixteen mitred abbots had revenues above 1000/ per annum. St. Peter’s. West- 
minster, was the richest, and valued at 3977 Glastonbury at 3508/., St. Alban's at 
2510/., &c. 

1 An act entitling the queen to take into her hands, on the voidance of any bishopric, so 
much of the lands belonging to it as should be equal in value to the impropriate rectories, &c., 
within the same, belonging to the crown, and to give the latter in exchange, was made 1 Eliz, 

с. to- This bill passed on a division in the commons by 104 to 90, and was ill taken by some 
oi the bishops, who saw themselves reduced to live on the lawful subsistence of the parochial 
eleigy. Rt type's Annals, i. 68. 97. 
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highways, and in fortifying ports in the Channel. 1 But the greater 
part was dissipated in profuse grants to the courtiers, who frequently 
contrived to veil their acquisitions under cover of a purchase from the 
crown. It has been surmised that Cromwell, in his desire to promote 
the Reformation, advised the king to make this partition of abbey 
lands among the nobles and gentry, either by grant, or by sale on easy 
terms, that being thus bound by the sure ties of private interest, they 
might always oppose any return towards the dominion of Rome. 
(Burnet, i. 223.) In Mary’s reign accordingly, her parliament, so obse- 
quious in all matters of religion, adhered with a firm grasp to the 
possession of church lands ; nor could the papal supremacy be 
re established until a sanction was given to their enjoyment. And we 
may ascribe part of the zeal of the same class in bringing back and 
preserving the reformed church under Elizabeth to a similar motive ; 
not that these gentlemen were hypocritical pretenders to a belief they 
did not entertain, but that, according to the general laws of human 
nature, they gave a readier reception to truths which made their estates 
more secure. 

But if the participation of so many persons in the spoils of ecclesias- 
tical property gave stability to the new religion, by pledging them to 
its support, it was also of no slight advantage to our civil constitution, 
strengthening, and as it were infusing new blood into the territorial 
aristocracy, who were to withstand the enormous prerogative of the 
crown. For if it be true, as surely it is, that wealth is power, the 
distribution of so large a portion of the kingdom among the nobles and 
gentry, the elevation of so many new families, and the increased 
opulence of the more ancient, must have sensibly affected their weight 
in the balance. Those families indeed, within or without the bounds 
of the peerage, which are now deemed the most considerable, will be 
found, with no great number of exceptions, to have first become 
conspicuous under the Tudor line of kings ; and if we could trace the 
titles of their estates, to have acquired no small portion of them, 
mediately or immediately, from monastic or other ecclesiastical 
foundations. And better it has been that these revenues should thus 
c rom age to age have been expended in liberal hospitality, in discerning 
charity, in the promotion 01 industry and cultivation, in the active 
duties or even generous amusements of life, than in maintaining a 
host of ignorant and inactive monks, in deceiving the populace by 
superstitious pageantry, or in the encouragement of idleness and 
mendicity. 2 

* Burnet, 268, 339. In Strype, i 211 , we have a paper drawn up l»y Cromwell for the 
ring's inspection, setting forth what might he done with the revenues of the lesser monasteries. 
Among a few other particulars are the following ; — “ His grace may furnish 200 gentlemen to 
attend on his person, every one of them to have 100 marks yearly — 20,000 marks. His high- 
ness may assign to the yearly reparation of highways in sundry parts, or the doing of other 
good deeds for the commonwealth, 5000 marks.” In such scant proportion did the claims of 
public utility come after those of selfish pomp, or rather perhaps, looking more attentively, of 
cunning corruption. 

8 It is a favourite theory with many who regret the absolute secularisation of conventual 
estates, that they might have been rendered useful to learning and religion by being bestowed 
on chapters and collegcs. Thomas Whitaker has sketched a pretty seneme for the abbey of 
Whalley^ wherein, besides certain opulent prebendaries, he would provide for schoolmasters 
and physicians. I suppose this is considered an adherence to the donor’s intention, and no 
sort of violation of property ; soi tewhat on the principle called cy pres, adopted by the court 
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A very ungrounded prejudice had long obtained currency, and 
notwithstanding the contradiction it has experienced in our more 
accurate age, seems still not eradicated, that the alms of monasteries 
maintained the indigent throughout the kingdom, and that the system 
of parochial relief, now so much the topic of complaint, was rendered 
necessary by the dissolution of those beneficent foundations. There 
can be no doubt, that many of the impotent poor derived support from 
their charity. But the blind eleemosynary spirit inculcated by the 
Romish church is notoriously the cause, not the cure, of beggary and 
wretchedness. The monastic foundations, scattered in different 
counties, but by no means at regular distances, could never answer the 
end of local and limited succour, meted out in just proportion to the 
demands of poverty. Their gates might indeed be open to those who 
knocked at them for alms, and came in search of streams that must 
always be too scanty for a thirsty multitude. Nothing could have a 
stronger tendency to promote that vagabond mendicity, which unceasing 
and very severe statutes were enacted to repress. It was and must 
always continue a hard problem, to discover the means of rescuing 
those whom labour cannot maintain from the last extremities of helpless 
suffering. The regular clergy were in all respects ill fitted for this 
great office of humanity. Even while the monasteries were yet stand- 
ing, the scheme of a provision for the poor had been adopted by the 
legislature, by means of regular collections, which in the course of a 
long series of statutes, ending in the 43d of Elizabeth, were almost 
insensibly converted into compulsory assessments. 1 It is by no means 
probable that, however some in particular districts may have had to 
lament the cessation of hospitality in the convents, the poor in general 
were placed in a worse condition by their dissolution ; nor are we to 
forget that the class to whom the abbey lands have fallen have been 
renowned at all times, and never more than in the first century aftei 
that transference of property, for their charity and munificence. 

These two great political measures, the separation from the Roman, 
see, and the suppression of monasteries, so broke the vast power of 
the English clergy, and humbled their spirit, that they became the 

of chancery in cases of charitable bequests; according to which that tribunal, if it holds the 
tcbtator’s intention unfit to be executed, carries the bequest into effect by doing what it pre- 
sumes to come next in his wishes, though sometimes very far from them. It might be difficult 
indeed to prove that a Norman baron, who, not quite easy about his future prospects, took com- 
fort in his last hours from the anticipation of daily masses for his soul, would have been better 
satisfied that his lands should maintain a grammar-school, than that they should escheat to the 
crown. But to waive this, and to revert to the principle of public utility, it may possibly be 
true that, in one instance, such as Whalley, a more beneficial disposition could have been made 
in favour of a college, than by granting away the lands. But the question is, whether all, ot 
even a great part, of the monastic estates could have been kept in mortmain with advantage. 
We may easily argue, that the Derwentwater property, applied as it has been, has done the 
state more service, than if it had gone to maintain a race of RadclifFes, and been squandered 
at White’s or Newmarket. But does it follow, that the kingdom would be the more prosper 
ous, if all the estates of the peerage were diverted to similar endowments ? And can we 
seriously believe, that if such a plan had been adopted at the suppression of monasteries, 
either religion or learning would nave been the better for such a glut of prebendaries and 
school-masters ? 

1 The first act for relief of the impotent poor passed in 1535 (37 H. 8. c. 25.) By this 
statute no alms were allowed to be given to beggars, on pain of forfeiting ten times the value . 
but a collection was to be made in every parish. The compulsory contributions, properly 
speaking, began in 1572, 14 Eiiz. c. 5. But by an earlier statute, x Edw. 6. c. 3., the bishop 
was empowered to proceed in his court against such as should refuse to contribute, 01 dissuade 
others from doing so. 
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most abject of Henry's vassals, and dared not offer any steady opposi- 
tion to his caprice, even when it led him to make innovations in the 
essential parts of their religion. It is certain that a large majority ol 
that order would gladly have retained their allegiance to Rome, and 
that they viewed with horror the downfall of the monasteries. In rend- 
ing away so much that had been incorporated with the public faitli, 
Henry seemed to prepare the road for the st’ll more radical changes o, 
the reformers. These, a numerous and increasing sect, exulted by 
turns in the innovations he promulgated, lamented their dilatoriness 
and imperfection, or trembled at the re-action of his bigotry against 
themselves. Trained in the school of theological controversy, and 
drawing from those bitter waters fresh aliment for his sanguinary and 
imperious temper, he displayed the impartiality of his intolerance by 
alternately persecuting the two conflicting parties. We all have read 
how three persons convicted of disputing his supremacy, and three 
deniers of iransubstantiation, were drawn on the same hurdle to execu- 
tion. But the doctrinal system adopted by Henry in the latter years o( 
his reign, varying indeed in some measure from time to time, was about 
equally removed from popish and protestant orthodoxy. The corporal 
presence of Clnist in the consecrated elements was a tenet which no 
one might dispute without incurring the penalty of death by fire : and 
the king had a capricious partiality to the Romish practice in those 
very points where a great many real catholics on the Continent weie 
earnest for its alteration, the communion of the laity by bread alone, 
and the celibacy of the clergy. But in several other respects he was 
wrought upon by Crunmer to draw pretty near to the Lutheran creed, 
and to permit such explications to be given in the books set forth by 
his authority, the Institution, and the Erudition, of a Christian Man, 
as, if they did not absolutely proscribe most of the ancient opinions, 
threw at best much doubt upon them, and gave intimations which the 
people, now become attentive to these questions, were acute enough to 
interpret . 1 * 

It was natural to suspect, from the previous temper of the nation, 
that the revolutionary spirit which blazed out in Germany should spread 
rapidly over England. The enemies of ancient superstition at home, 
by frequent communication with the Lutheran and Swiss reformers, 
acquired not only more enlivening confidence, but a surer and more 
definite system of belief. Books printed in Germany or in the Flemish 
provinces, where at first the administration connived at the new religion, 
were imported and read with that eagerness and delight which always 
compensate the risk of forbidden studies . 3 Wolsey, w ho had no turn 
towards persecution, contented himself with ordering heretical writings 
to be burned, and strictly prohibiting their importation. But to w r Uh- 

1 The Institution was printed in 1537; the Eiudition, accoiding to Hornet, in 1540 ; but 
in Collier and Strypc's opinion, not till 1543. They are both artfully diawn, prtlubly in the 
main by Cranmcr, but not without the interference of some less favourable to the new doc- 
trine, and under the eye of the king himself. Collier, 137, 189. The doctrinal variations in 

hese two summaries of royal faitli are by no means inconsiderable. 

9 Strype, i. 165. A statute enacted in 153* (25 H. 8. c. 15.), after reciting that ** at this 
day there be within this realm a great number cunning and expert in printing, and as able to 
execute the said craft as any stranger,” proceeds to forbid the side of bound books impoj ted 
from the Continent. A terrible blow was thus levelled both against general literature and th s 
reformed religion ; but, like many other bad laws it produced very little effect. 
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Pf egress of Reformed Doctrines in England. 

stand the course of popular opinion is always like a combat against the 
elements in commotion ; nor is it likely that a government far more 
steady and unanimous than that of Henry VIII. could have effectually 
prevented the diffusion of protestantism. And the severe punishment 
of many zealous reformers, in the subsequent part of this reign, tended, 
beyond a doubt, to excite a favourable prejudice for men whose manifest 
sincerity, piety, and constancy in suffering, were as good pledges for 
the truth of their doctrine, as the people had been always taught to 
esteem the same qualities in the legends of the early martyrs. Nor 
were Henry's persecutions conducted upon the only rational principle, 
that of the inquisition, which judges from the analogy of medicine, 
that a deadly poison cannot be extirpated but by the speedy and radi- 
cal excision of the diseased part ; but falling only upon a few of a 
more eager and officious zeal, left a well-grounded opinion among the 
rest, that by some degree of temporising prudence they might escape 
molestation till a season of liberty should arrive. 

One of the books oiiginally included in the list of proscription 
among the writings of Luther and the foreign Protestants, was a trans- 
lation of the New Testament into English by Tindal, printed at Ant- 
werp in 1526. A complete version of the Bible, partly by Tindal, and 
partly by Coverdale, appeared, perhaps at Hamburg, in 1535 ; a second 
edition, under the name of Matthews, following in 1537 ; and as Cran- 
mer’s influence over the king became greater, and his aversion to the 
Roman church more inveterate, so great a change was made in the ec- 
clesiastical policy of this reign, as to direct the Scriptures in this trans- 
lation, but with corrections in many places, to be set up in parish 
churches, and permit them to be publicly sold. 1 This measure had a 
strong tendency to promote the Reformation, especially among those 
who were capable of reading ; not surely that the controverted doc- 
trines of the Romish church are so indisputably erroneous as to bear 
no sort of examination, but because such a promulgation of the Scrip- 

1 The accounts of early editions of the English Bible in Burnet, Coltier, Strype, and an 
essay by Johnson in Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. iii , are erroneous or defective. A let- 
ter of Strype in Harieian MSS. 3782,, which has been printed, is better ; but the most com- 
plete enumeration is in Cotton’s list of editions, 1821. The dispersion of the Scriptures, with 
full liberty to read them, was greatly due to Cromwell, as is shown by Burnet. _ Even after 
his fall, a proclamation, dated May 6. 1547, referring to the king’s former injunctions for the 
same purpose, directs a large Bible to be set up in every parish church. But, next year, the 
duke of Norfolk and Gardiner prevailing over Oranmer, Henry retraced a part of his steps ; 
and the act 34 H. 8. c. 1. forbids the sale of Tindal’s** false translation,” ana the reading of the 
Bible in churches, or by yeomen, women, and other incapable persons. The popish bishops, 
well aware how much turned on this general liberty of reading the Scriptures, did all in their 

t ower to discredit the new version. Gardiner made a list of about one hundred words which 
e thought unfit to be translated, and which, in case of an authorised version, whereof the 
clergy in convocation had reluctantly admitted the expediency, ought in his opinion, to be left 
in Latin. Tindal’s translation may, I apprehend, be reckoned the basis of that now in use, 
but has undergone several corrections before the last. It has been a matter of dispute whether 
it were made from the original languages or from the Vulgate. Hebrew and even Greek were 
very little known in England at that time. 

The edition of 1537, called Matthews’s Bible, printed by Grafton, contains marginal notes 
reflecting on the corruptions of popery. These it was thought expedient to suppress in that 
of 1 539, gommonly called Cranmers Bible, as having been revised by him, and in later editions. 
In all these editions of Henry’s reign, though the version is properly Tindal's, there are, as I 
am informed, considerable variations and amendments. Thus, in Cranmer’s Bible, the word 
eccle*i* is always rendered congregation, instead of church ; either as the primary meaning, 
or, more probably, to point out that the laity had a share in the government of a Christian 
society. 
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ttircs at that particular time seemed both tacitly to admit the chief 
point of contest, that they were the exclusive standard of Christian 
faith, and to lead the people to interpret them with that sort of prejudice 
which a jury would feel in considering evidence that one party in a 
cause had attempted to suppress ; a danger which those who wish to 
restrain the course of tree discussion without very sure means of success 
will in ail ages do well to reflect upon. 

The great change of religious opinions was not so much effected by 
reasoning on points of theological controversy, upon which some are 
apt to fancy it turned, as on a persuasion that fraud and corruption 
pervaded the established church. The pretended miracles, which had 
so long held the understanding in captivity, were wisely exposed to 
ridicule and indignation by the government. Plays and interludes were 
represented in churches, of which the usual subject was the vices and 
corruptions of the monks and clergy. These were disapproved of by 
the graver sort, but no doubt served a useful purpose . 1 The press sent 
forth its light hosts of libels ; and though the catholic party did 
not fail to try the same means of influence, they had both less 
liberty to write as they pleased, and fewer readers than their 
antagonists. 

In this feverish state of the public mind on the most interesting 
subject, ensued the death of Henry VIII., who had excited and kept it 
up. More than once during the latter part of his capricious reign, the 
popish party, headed by Norfolk and Gardiner, had gained an ascend- 
ant ; and several persons had been burned for denying transubstantia- 
tion. But at the moment of his decease, Norfolk was a prisoner 
attainted of treason, Gardiner in disgrace, and the favour of Cranmer 
at its height. It is said that Henry had meditated some further changes 
in religion. Of his executors, the greater part, as their subsequent 
conduct evinces, were nearly indifferent to the two systems, except so 
far as more might be gained by innovation. But Somerset, the new 
protector, appears to have inclined sincerely towards the Reformation, 
though not wholly uninfluenced by similar motives. His authority 
readily overcame all opposition in the council : and it was soon per- 
ceived, that Edward, whose singular precocity gave his opinions in 
childhood an importance not wholly ridiculous, had imbibed a steady 
and ardent attachment to the new religion, which probably, had he 
lived longer, would have led him both to diverge farther from what he 
thought an idolatrous superstition, and to have treated its adherents 
with severity . 8 Under his reign, accordingly, a series of alterations in 

1 Burnet, 318. Strype’s Life of Parker, 18. Collier (187.) is of course much scandalised. 
In his view of things, it had been better to give up the Reformation entirely, then to suffer one 
reflection on the clergy. These dramatic satires on that order had also an effect in pro- 
moting the Reformation in Holland. Brandt’s History of Reformation in Low Countries, vol. 
i. p. 128. 

a I can hardly avoid doubting, whether Edward VI *s Journal, published in the second 
volume of Burnet, be altogether nis own ; because it is strange for a boy of ten years old to 
write with the precise brevity of a man of business. Yet it is hard to say how far an inter- 
course with able men on serious subjects may force a royal plant of such natural vigour ; and 
his letters to his young friend Barnaby Fitzpatrick, published by H. Walpole in 1774, are quite 

the same' strain. He treated his’sie ter Mary harshly^ about her religion, and'had, I suspect, too 
much Tudor Wood in his veins. It is certain that he was a very extraordinary boy, or, as 
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the tenets and homilies of the English church were made, the principal 
of which I shall point out, without following a chronological order, or 
adverting to such matters of controversy as did not produce a sensible 
effect on the people. 

1. It was obviously among the first steps required in order to intro- 
duce a mode of religion at once more reasonable and more earnest than 
the former, that the public services of the church should be expressed in 
the mother tongue of the congregation. The Latin ritual had been un- 
changed ever since the age when it was familiar; partly through a slug- 
gish dislike of innovation, but partly also because the mysteriousness of 
an unknown dialect served to impose on the vulgar, and to throw an air 
of wisdom around the piiesthood. Yet what was thus concealed would 
have borne the light. Our own liturgy, so justly celebrated for its piety, 
elevation, and simplicity, is in great measure a translation from the 
catholic services, those portions of course being omitted which had re- 
lation to different principles of worship. In the second year of Edward’s 
reign, the reformation of the public service was accomplished, and an 
English liturgy compiled not essentially different horn that in present 
use. 1 

2. No part of exterior religion was more prominent, or more offen- 
sive to those who had imbibed a protestant spirit, than the worship, or 
at least veneration of images, which in remote and barbarous ages hud 
given excessive scandal both in the Greek and Latin churches, though 
long fully established in the practice of each. The populace, in towns 
where the reformed tenets prevailed, began to pull them down in the 
very first days of Edward's reign ; and after a little pretence at dis- 
tinguishing those which had not been abused, orders were given that 
all images should be taken away from churches. It was perhaps 
necessary thus to hinder the zealous protestants from abating them as 
nuisances, which had already caused several dislmbanccs.* But this 
order was executed with a rigour which lovers of art and antiquity 
have long deplored. Our churches bear witness to the devastation 
committed in the wantonness of triumphant reform, by defacing statues* 
and crosses on the exterior of buildings intended for worship, or 
windows and monuments within. Missals and other books dedicated 
to superstition perished in the same manner. Altars were taken down, 
and a great variety of ceremonies abrogated ; such as the use of 
incense, tapers, and holy water ; and though more of these were 
retained than eager innovators could approve, the whole surface of 
religious ordinances, all that is palpable io common minds, underwent 
a surprising transformation. 

3. But this change in ceremonial observances and outward show 
was trifling when compared to that in the objects of worship, and in 

Cardan calls him, monstrificus puellus; aiul the reluctance with which he yielded, on the 
solicitations of Cranmer, to sign the warrant for burning Joan Bouchet, is as much to his honour 
as it is against the archbishop s. 

1 The litany had been translated into English in 1542. Burnet, i. 33T. Collier, m.; 
where it may be read, not much differing fiorri that now in use. It was always held out by 
o*jr church, when the obiect was conciliation, that the ‘iturgy was essentially the sam* 
with the massbook Strype’s Annals, ii. 30 Hollingshed, 111.921. 4 to. edition.) 

* “ It was observed,” says Strype, ii. 79., “ that wlieie images were left there was 
most contest, and most peace where they were all sheer pulled down, as they were in some 
places.” 
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the purposes for which they were addressed. Those who have visited 
some catholic temples, and attended to the current language of devo- 
tion, must have perceived, what the writings of apologists or decrees 
of councils will never enable them to discover, that the saints, but 
more especially the Virgin, are almost exclusively the popular deities 
of that religion. All this polytheism was swept away by the reformers ; 
and in this may be deemed to consist the most specific difference of 
the two systems. Nor did they spare the belief in purgatory, that 
unknown land which the hierarchy swayed with so absolute a rule, and 
to which the earth had been rendered a tributary province. Yet in the 
first liturgy put forth under Edward, the prayers for departed souls 
were retained ; whether out of respect to the prejudices of the people, 
or to the immemorial antiquity of the practice. But such prayers, if 
not necessarily implying the doctrine of purgatory, which, yet, in the 
main, they appear to do, are at least so closely related to it, that the 
belief could never be eradicated while they remained. Hence, in the 
revision of the liturgy, four years afterwards, they were laid aside 1 ; 
and several other changes made to eradicate the vestiges of the ancient 
superstition. 

4. Auricular confession, as commonly called, or the private and 
special confession of sins to a priest, for the purpose of obtaining his 
absolution, an imperative duty in the church of Rome, and preserved 
as such in the statute of the six articles, and in the religious codes 
published by Henry VI 11., was left to each man’s discretion in the new 
order; a judicious temperament, which the reformers would have done 
well to adopt in some other points. And thus, while it has never been 
condemned in our church, it went without dispute into complete 
neglect. Those who desire to augment the influence of the clergy 
regret, of course, its discontinuance; and some may conceive that it 
would serve cither for wholesome restraint, or useful admonition. It 
is very difficult, or perhaps beyond the reach of any human being, to 
determine absolutely, how far these benefits, which cannot be reason- 
ably denied to result in some instances from the rite of confession, 
outweigh the mischiefs connected with it. There seems to be some- 
thing in the Roman catholic discipline, and I know nothing else so 
likely, which keeps the balance, as it were, of moral influence pretty 
even between the two religions, and compensates for the ignorance and 
superstition which the elder preserves : for 1 am not sure that the pro- 
testant system in the present age has any very sensible advantage in 
this respect ; or that in countries where the comparison can fairly be 
made, as in Germany or Switzerland, there is more honesty in one sex, 
or more chastity in the other, when they belong to the reformed 
churches. Yet, on the other hand, the practice of confession is at the 
best of very doubtful ulility, when considered in its full extent and 
general bearings. The ordinary confessor, listening mechanically to 
hundreds of penitents, can hardly preserve much authority over most 

1 Collier, p. 257., enters into a vindication of the practice, which appears to have prevailed 
in the church from the second century. It was defended in general by the nonjurors, and the 
whole school of Andrews. But, independently of its wanting the authority of Scripture, 
which the reformers set up exclusively of all tradition, it contradicted the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by mere faith, iri the strict sense which they affixed to that tenet. See preamble of the act 
for dissolution of chantries, 1 Edw. 6. c. 14. 
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of them. But in proportion as his attention is directed to the secrets 
of conscience, his influence may become dangerous ; men grow 
accustomed to the control of one perhaps more feeble and guilty than 
themselves, but over whose frailties they exercise no reciprocal com- 
mand ; and, if the confessors of kings have been sometimes terrible to 
nations, their ascendency is probably not less mischievous, in propor- 
tion to its extent, within the sphere of domestic life. In a political 
light, and with the object of lessening the weight of the ecclesiastical 
order in temporal affairs, there cannot be the least hesitation as to the 
expediency of discontinuing the usage. 1 

5. It has very rarely been the custom of theologians to measure the 
importance of orthodox opinions by their effect on the lives and hearts 
of those who adopt them; nor was this predilection for speculative 
above practical doctrines ever more evident than in the leading con- 
troversy of the sixteenth century, that respecting the Lord’s supper. 
No errors on this point could have had any influence on men’s moral 
conduct, nor indeed much on the general nature of their faith ; yet it 
was selected as the test of heresy ; and most, if not all, of those who 
suffered death upon that charge, whether in England or on the Con- 
tinent, were convicted of denying the corporal presence in the sense 
of the Roman church. Tt had been well if the reformers had learned, 
by abhorring her persecution, not to practise it in a somewhat less 
degree upon each other, or by exposing the absurdities of transub- 
stantiation, not to contend for equal nonsense of their own. Four 
principal theories, to say nothing of subordinate varieties, divided 
Europe at the accession of Edward VI. about the sacrament of the 
eucharist. The church of Rome would not depart a single letter from 
transubstantiation, or the change, at the moment of consecration, of 
the substances of bread and wine into those of Christ’s body and 
blood ; the accidents, in school language, or sensible qualities of the 
former remaining, or becoming inherent in the new substance. This 
doctrine does not, as vulgarly supposed, contradict the evidence of cgir 
senses ; since our senses can report nothing as to the unknown beinjf, 
which the schoolmen denominated substance, and which alone was the 
subject of this conversion. But metaphysicians of later ages might 
inquire whether material substances, abstractedly considered, exist at 
all, or, if they exist, whether they can have any specific distinction 
except their sensible qualities. This, perhaps, did not suggest itself in 
the sixteenth century; but it was strongly objected that the simultane- 
ous existence of a body in many places, which the Romish doctrine 
implied, was inconceivable, and even contradictory. Luther, partly, 
as it seems, out of his determination to multiply differences with the 
church, invented a theory somewhat different, usually called consub- 
stantiation, which was adopted in the confession of Augsburg, and to 
which, at least down to the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
divines of that communion were much attached. They imagined the 
two substances to be united in the sacramental elements, so that they 
might be termed bread and wine, or the body and blood, with equal 

* Collier, 248., descants, in the true spirit of a high churchman, on the importance of con- 
fession. This also, as is well known, is one of the points on which his party disagreed with 
the generality of protestants. 
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propriety.* But it must be obvious that there is merely a scholastic 
distinction between this doctrine and that of Rome ; though, when it 
suited the Lutherans to magnify, rather than dissemble, their deviations 
from the mother church, it was raised into an important difference. 
A simpler and more rational explication occurred to Zuingle and 
CEcolampadius, from whom the Helvetian protestants imbibed their 
faith. Rejecting every notion of a real presence, and divesting the 
institution of all its mystery, they saw only figurative symbols in the 
elements which Christ had appointed as a commemoration of his death. 
But this novel opinion excited as much indignation in Luther as in the 
Romanists. It was indeed a rock on which the Reformation was 
nearly shipwrecked ; since the violent contests which it occasioned, 
and the narrow intolerance which one side at least displayed through- 
out the controversy, not only weakened, on several occasions, the tem- 
poral power of the protestant churches, but disgusted many of those 
who might have inclined towards espousing their sentiments. Besides 
these three hypotheses, a fourth was promulgated by Martin Bucer of 
Strasburgh, a man of much acuteness, but prone to metaphysical 
subtilty, and not, it is said, of a very ingenuous character. His theory 
upon the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, after having been adopted 
with little variation by' Calvin, was finally received into some of the 
offices of the English church. If the Roman and Lutheran doctrines 
teemed with unmasked absurdity, this middle system, if indeed it is to 
be considered as a genuine opinion, and not rather a politic device , 9 
had no advantage but in the disguise of unmeaning terms; while it had 
the peculiar infelicity of departing as much from the literal sense of the 
words of institution, wherein the former triumphed, as the Zuinglian 
interpretation itself. I know not whether I can state in language 
tolerably perspicuous this obsolete metaphysical theology. But Bucer, 
as I apprehend, though his expressions are unusually confused, did not 
acknowledge a local presence of Christ’s body and blood in the 
efcsnents after consecration, — so far concurring with the Helvetians ; 
while he contended that they were really, and without figure, received 
by the worthy communicant through faith, so as to preserve the belief 
of a mysterious union, and of what was sometimes called a real pre- 
sence. It can hardly fail to strike every unprejudiced reader that a 
material substance can only in a very figurative sense be said to be 
rece'ved through faith ; that there can be no real presence of such a 
body consistently with the proper use of language, but by its local 
occupation of space ; and that as the Romish tenet of transubstantia- 
tion is the best, so this of the Calvinists' is the worst imagined of the 
hree that have been opposed to the simplicity of the Helvetic explana- 
ion. Bucer himself came to England early in the reign of Edward, 

1 Nostra sen'entia est, says Luther, apud Burnet, in. Appendix, 194, corpus itacum pane, 
seu in pane esse, ut revera cum pane manducetur, et quemeunque motum vel actionem panis 
babet, eundem et corpus Christi. 

* “ Bucer thought, that for avoiding contention, and for maintaining peace and quietnes 
In the church, somewhatmore ambiguous words should be used, that might have a respect 
both persuasions concerning the presence. But Martyr was of another judgment, and aflfecte, 
to speak of the sacrament with all plainness and perspicuity.’^ Strype. ii, 121. The truth is, 
that there were but two opinions at the bottom as to this main point of the controversy ; no. 
in the nature of things was it possible that there should be more ; for what can be predicated 
Concerning a body, in its relation to a given space, but presence and absence ? 
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and had a considerable share in advising the measures of reformation. 
But Peter Martyr, a disciple of the Swiss school, had also no small 
influence. In the forty-two articles set forth by authority, the real or 
corporal presence, using these words as synonymous, is explicitly 
denied. This clause was omitted on the revision of the articles under 
Elizabeth.) 

6. These various innovations were exceedingly inimical to the influ- 
ence and interests of the priesthood. But that order obtained a sort 
of compensation in being released from its obligation to celibacy. 
This obligation, though unwarranted by scripture, rested on a most 
ancient and universal rule of discipline ; for though the Greek and 
Eastern churches have always permitted the ordination of married 
persons, yet they do not allow those already ordained to take wives. 
No very good reason, however, could be given for this distinction ; and 
the constrained celibacy of the Latin clergy had given rise to mischiefs 
of which their general practice of retaining concubines might be 
-cckoned among the smallest. 1 2 * * * * The German protestants soon rejected 
this burden, and encouraged regular as well as secular priests to marry. 
Cranmer had himself taken a wife in Germany, whom Henry's law of 
the Six Articles, one of which made the marriage of priests felony, 
compelled him to send away. In the reign of Edward this was justly 
reckoned an indispensable part of the new Reformation. But the bill 
for that purpose passed the lords with some little difficulty, nine bishops 
and four peers dissenting; and its preamble cast such an imputation 
on the practice it allowed, treating the marriage of priests as ignomi- 
nious and a tolerated evil, that another act was thought necessary a 
few years afterwards, when the Reformation was better established, to 
vindicate this right of the protestant church. 8 A great number of the 
clergy availed themselves of their liberty ; which may probably have 
had as extensive an effect in conciliating the ecclesiastical profession, 
as the suppression of monasteries had in rendering the gentry favour- 
able to the new order of religion. < % 

But great as was the number of those whom conviction or self- 
interest enlisted under the protestant banner, it appears plain that the 
Reformation moved on with too precipitate a step for the majority. 

1 Burnet, li. to*;. App. 2 t 6 Strype, ii. 121 '*oo. ( oilier, &c. The Calvinists certainly 

did nut own a local presence in the elements it is the aitilicc of modern Romish writers, 
Dr. Milner, Mr. C. Jtutler, &c., to distinguish the incompatibility of their tenets with those of 
the church of England on this, as tin y d<» on all other topics of controversy, by rcpicsenting 
herns maintaining an actual, incomprehensible presence of Chtist’s body in the consecrated 
elements ; which was never meant to be asserted by the authorised exposition of faith ; though 
in the seventeenth century it was held by many distinguished churchmen. See the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th articles of religion. Great advantage is given to the opposite side in this contro- 
veisy, by the want of acuteness or correct knowledge in our ecclesiastical partisans. An 
eminent living writer, who would be as useful as he is agreeable, if he could bring himself to 
write with less heat and haste, says, “that at Elizabeth’s succession, among other changes, the 
language of the article which affirmed a real pirv.su c u:u so fi lined as to allow latitude of 
belief for those who were persuaded of an exclusive one.” Southey’s Book of the Church, 
vol. ii. p. 247. The real presence was not affirmed, but denied, in the original draft ; and as to 
what Mr. S. rails “ an exclusive one,” that is, transubstantiation, if the words have any mean- 
ing, it is positively rejected in the amended articles. 

2 It appears to have been common for the clergy, hy license from their bishops, to retain 

concubines, who were, Collier says, for the most pait their wives, p. 262. But I do not cleaily 

understand in what the distinction could have consisted ; for it seems unlikely that marriage* 

of priests were ever solemnised at so luieji period ; or if they were, they weie invalid. 

• Sut 3 Sl 3. Edw. VI. c. 21. 5 & 6 Edw. c. 12. Burnet, 89. 
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The new doctrines prevailed in London, in many large towns, and in 
the eastern counties. But in the north and west of England, the body 
of the people were strictly catholics. The clergy, though not very 
scrupulous about conforming to the innovations, were generally averse 
to most of them. 1 And, in spite of the church lands, I imagine that 
most of the nobility, if not the gentry, inclined to the same persuasion : 
not a few peers having sometimes dissented from the bills passed on 

e subject of religion in this reign, while no sort of disagreement 
appears in the upper house during that of Mary. In the western 
insurrection of 1549, which partly originated in the alleged grievance 
of enclosures, many of the demands made by the rebels go to the entire 
re-establishment of popery. Those of the Norfolk insurgents in the 
same year, whose political complaints were the same, do not, as far as 
I perceive, show any such tendency. But an historian, whose bias was 
certainly not unfavourable to protestantism, confesses that all endea- 
vours were too weak to overcome the aversion of the people towards 
reformation, and even intimates that German troops were sent for from 
Calais on account of the bigotry with which the bulk of the nation 
adhered to the old superstition. 2 This is somewhat an humiliating 
admission, that the protestant faith was imposed upon our ancestors 
by a foreign arm). And as the reformers, though still the fewer, were 
undeniably a great and increasing party, it may be natural to inquire, 
whether a regard to policy as well as equitable considerations should 
not have repressed still more, as it did in some measure, the zeal of 
Ounmer and Somerset? It might bo asked, whether, in the acknow- 
ledged co-existence of tw v o religions, some preference were not fairly 
claimed for the creed, which all had once held, and which the greater 
part yet retained ; whether it were becoming that the counsellors of an 
infant king should use such violence in breaking up the ecclesiastical 
constitution ; whether it were to be expected that a free-spirited people 
should see their consciences thus transferred by proclamation, and all 
iJfnl they had learned to venerate not only torn away from them, but 
exposed to what they must reckon blasphemous contumely and pro- 
fanation ? The demolition of shrines and images, far unlike the specu- 
lative disputes of theologians, w as an overt insult on every catholic 
heart. Still more were they exasperated at the ribaldry which vulgar 
protestants uttered against their most sacred mystery. It was found 
necessary, in the very first act of the first protestant parliament, to 
denounce penalties against such as spoke irreverently of the sacra- 
nent, an indecency not unusual with those who held the Zuinglian 
opinion in that age of coarse pleasantry and unmixed invective. (2 Edw. 

1 ? Sirype, 53 Latimer pressed the necessity of expelling these temporising conformists, 
—“Out with them all 1 1 icqune it in God s behilf . m«kc them r/Notnlanis t all the pack of 
them.” ld. ^04. 2 gurnet, 14 j. 

3 Piurnet, iii. 190. tc/j. “The use of the old religion,*' says Paget, in remonstrating with 
Somerset on his tough treatment of some uf the gentry, and partiality to the commons, “is 
forbidden by a law, and the use o( the now is not yet punted in the stomachs of eleven out ot 
twelve parts of the icalm, whatever countenance men make outwardly to please them in whom 
they see the power reslcth.” Strype, it. Appendix, H. H. This seems rather to tefor to the 
upper classes than to the whole people. Put at any rate it was an exaggeration of the fact, 
the protestants being certainly in a much greater piopoition. Paget was the adviser of the 
scheme of sending tor German tumps in 1549, which, however, wa- in order to quell a sedi- 
tious spirit in the mtion, not by any means wholly founded upon religmu-. giouuls. Strype, 
aci. 1 69. 
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6. c. i. Strype, xi. 8i.) Nor could the people repose much confidence 
in the judgment and authority of their governors, whom they had seen 
submitting without outward repugnance to Henryk various schemes of 
religion, and whom they saw every day enriching themselves with the 
plunder of the chuiyh they affected to reform. There was a sort of 
endowed colleges or fraternities, called chantries, consisting of secular 
priests, whose duty was to say daily masses for the founders. These 
were abolished and given to the king by acts of parliament in the last 
year of Henry, and the first of Edward. It was intimated in the 
preamble of the latter statute, that their revenues should be converted 
to the erection of schools, the augmentation of the universities, and the 
sustenance of the indigent. 1 But this was entirely neglected, and the 
estates fell into the hands of the courtiers. Nor did they content 
themselves with this escheated wealth of the church. Almost every 
bishopric was spoiled by their ravennUJ power in this reign, either 
through mere alienations, or long leases, or unequal exchanges. Exeter 
and Llandaff, from being among the richest sees, fell into the class of 
the poorest. Lichfield lost the chief part of its lands to raise an estate 
for Lord Paget. London, Winchester, and even Canterbury, suffered 
considerably. The duke of Somerset was much beloved ; yet he had 
given no unjust offence by pulling down some churches in order to 
erect Somerset House with the materials. He had even projected the 
demolition of Westminster Abbey ; but the chapter averted this out- 
rageous piece of rapacity, sufficient of itself to characterise that age, by 
the usual method, a grant of some of their estates. 2 

Tolerance in religion, it is well known, so unanimously admitted, 
at least verbally, even by theologians in the present century, was 
scarcely considered as practicable, much less as a matter of right, 
during the period of the Reformation. The difference in this respect 
between the catholics and protestants was only in degree, and in 
degree there was much less difference than we are apt to believe. 
Persecution is the deadly original sin of the reformed churches ; that, 
which cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion as 
his reading becomes more extensive. The Lutheran princes and cities 
in Germany constantly refused to tolerate the use of the mass, as an 

* 37 H. 8, c. 2. i Edw. 6. c. T4 Strype, ii. 63. Burnet, etc. Cranmer, as well as the 
catholic bishops, protested against this act, well knowing how little regard would be paid to its 
intention. In the latter part of the young king’s reign, as he became more capable of exerting 
his own power, he endowed, as is well known, several excellent foundations. 

* Strype, Burnet, Collier, passim. Harmer’s Specimens, 100. Sir Philip Hobby, our 
minister in Germany, writes to the protector, in 1548, that the foreign protestants thought our 
bishops too rich, and advises him to reduce them to a competent living : he particularly recom- 
mends his taking away all the prebends in England. Strype. 88. These counsels, and the 
acts which they prompted, disgust us, from the spirit of rapacity they breathe. Yet it might 
be urged with some force, that the enormous wealth of the superior ecclesiastics had been the 
main cause of those corruptions which it was sought to cast away, and that most of the digni 
caries were very averse to the new religion. Even Cranmer had written some years before tc 
Cromwell, deprecating the establishment of any prebends out of the conventual estates, and 
speaking of the collegiate clergy as an idle, ignorant, and gormandising race, who might 
without any harm be extinguished along with the regulars. Burnet, iii. 141. But the gros 
selfishness of the great men in Edward’s reign justly made him anxious to save what he coulu 
for the church that seemed on the brink of absolute ruin. Collier mentions a characteristic 
circumstance. So great a quantity of church plate had been stolen, that a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the facts, and compel its restitution. Instead of this, the commis- 
sioners found more left thq» they thought sufficient, and seized the greater part to the king's 
ase. 
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idolatrous service j 1 * and this name of idolatry, though adopted in 
retaliation for that of heresy, answered the same end as the other, of 
exciting animosity and uncharitableness. The Roman worship was 
equally proscribed in England. Many persons were sent to prison for 
hearing mass, and similar offences . 3 The princess Mary supplicated 
in vain to have the exercise of her own religion at home ; and Charles 
V. several times interceded in her behalf ; but though Cranmer and 
Ridley, as well as the council, would have consented to this indulgence, 
the young king, whose education had unhappily infused a good deal of 
bigotry into his mind, could not be prevailed upon to connive at such 
idolatry . 8 Yet in one memorable instance he had shown a milder 
spirit, struggling against Cranmer to save a fanatical woman from the 
punishment of heresy. This is a stain upon Cranmer's memory which 
nothing but his own death could have lightened. In men hardly 
escaped from a similar peril, in men who had nothing to plead but the 
right of private judgment, in men who had defied the prescriptive 
authority of past ages and of established power, the crime of persecu- 
tion assumes a far deeper hue, and is capable of far less extenuation, 
than in a Roman inquisitor. Thus the death of Servetus has weighed 
down the name and memory of Calvin. And though Cranmer was 
incapable of the rancorous malignity of the Genevan lawgiver, yet I 
regret to say, that there is a peculiar circumstance of aggravation in 
his pursuing to death this woman, Joan Boucher, and a Dutchman 
that had been convicted of Arianism. It is said that he had been 
accessory in the preceding reign to the condemnation of Lambert, and 
perhaps some others, for opinions concerning the Lord’s Supper which 
he had himself afterwards embraced . 4 * * * Such an evidence of the falli- 
bility of human judgment, such an example that persecutions for 
heresy, how conscientiously soever managed, are liable to end in shed- 
ding the blood of those who maintain truth, should have taught him 
above all men a scrupulous repugnance to carry into effect those 
janguinary laws. Compared with these executions for heresy, the 
imprisonment and deprivation of Gardiner and Bonner appear but 
measures of ordinary severity towards political adversaries under the 
pretext of religion ; yet are they wholly unjustifiable, particularly in 
the former instance ; and if the subsequent retaliation of those bad 

1 They declared, in the famous protestation of Spire, which gave them the name of Pro- 
testants, tlrat their preachers having confuted the mass by passages in Scripture, they could not 
permit their subjects to go thither ; since it would afford a bad example, to suffer two sorts of 
service, directly opposite to each other, in their churches. Schmidt, Histoire des Allemauris, 
vi, 394. vii. 24. 

* Stat. a & 3 Edw. 6. c. t. Strype’s Cramner, p. 233. 

3 Burnet, 192. Somerset had always allowed her to exercise her religion, though cen- 

sured for this by Warwick, who died himself a papist, but had pretended to fall in with the 

foung king's prejudices. > Her ill treatment was subsequent to the protector’s overthrow, 

it is ( to be observed, that, in her father’s life, she had acknowledged his supremacy, and the 
justice of her mother's divorce. 1 Strype, 285. 2 Burnet, 24X. Lingard, vi. 326. It was 
of course by intimidation; but that excuse might be made for others. Cranmer is said to 
have persuaded Henry not to i>ut her to death, Which we must in charity hope she did not 
know. 

* When Joan Boucher was condemned, she said to her judges, “ It was not long ago since 
you burned Anne Askew for a piece of bread, and yet came yourselves soon after to believe 
and' profess the same doctrine for which you burned her ; and now you will needs burn me for 
a piece of flesh, and in the end you will come to believe this also when you have read the 

Scriptures and understand them.** Strype ii. 214. 
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men was beyond all proportion excessive, we should remember that 
such is the natural consequence of tyrannical aggressions . 1 

The person most conspicuous, though Ridley was perhaps the most 
learned divine, in moulding the faith and discipline of the English 
church, which has not been very materially altered since his time, was 
archbishop Cranmer . 2 Few men, about whose conduct there is so 
little room for controversy upon facts, have been represented in more 
opposite lights. We know the favouring colours of protestant writers ; 
but turn to the bitter invective of Bossuet ; and the patriarch of our 
reformed church stands forth as the most abandoned of time-serving 
hypocrites. No political factions affect the impartiality of men's judg- 
ment so grossly, or so permanently, as religious heats. Doubtless ii 
we should reverse the picture, and imagine the end and scope of 
Cranmeris labour to have been the establishment of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion in a protestant country, the estimate formed of his behav- 
iour would be somewhat less favourable than it is at present. If, 
casting away all prejudice on either side, we weigh the character of 
this prelate in an equal balance, he will appear far indeed removed from 
the turpitude imputed to him by his enemies, yet not entitled to any 
extraordinary veneration. Though it is most eminently true of Cran- 
mer, that his faults were always the effect of circumstances, and not 
of intention ; yet this palliating consideration is rather weakened when 
we recollect that he voluntarily placed himself in a station where those 
circumstances occurred. At the time of Cranmer’s elevation to the 
see of Canterbury, Henry, though on the point of separating for ever 

1 Gardiner had some virtues, and entertained sounder notions of the civil constitution of 
England than his adversaries. In a letter to Sir John Godsalve, giving his reasons for refusing 
compliance with the injunctions issued by the council to the ecclesiastical visiters, which, Bur- 
net says, does him more honour than anything else in his life, he dwells on the. king’s wanting 
power to command anything contrary to common law, or to a statute, and brings authorities 
for this. Burnet ii. Append. 112. See also Lingard, vi. 387, for another instance. Nor was 
this regard to the constitution displayed only when out of the sunshine. For in the next reign 
he was against despotic counsels, of which an instance has been given in the last chapter. His 
conduct, indeed, with respect to the Spanish connection, is equivocal. He was much against 
the marriage at first, and took credit to himself for the securities exacted in the treaty with 
Philip, and established by statute. Burnet, ii. 267. But afterwards, if we may trust Noailles, 
he fell in with the Spanish party in the council, and even suggested to parliament that the 
queen should have the same power as her father to dispose of the succession by will. Ambas- 
sades de Noailles, iii. 153, &c., &c. Yet, according to Dr. Lingard, on the imperial ambassa- 
dor’s authority, he saved Elizabeth’s life against all the council. The article Gardiner, in the 
Biographia Britanica, contains an elaborate and partial apology, at great length ; and the his- 
torian just quoted has of course said all he could in favour of one who laboured so strenuously 
for the extirpation of the northern heresy. But he was certainly not an honest man, and had 
been active m Henry’s reign against his real opinions. 

Even if the ill treatment of Gardiner and Bonner by Edward’s council could be executed, 
and the latter by his rudeness might deserve some punishment, what can oe saia tor tne 
imprisonment of the bishops Heath and Day, worthy and moderate men, who had gone a great 
way with die Reformation, but objected to the removal of altars, an innovation by no means 
necessary, and which should have been deferred till the people had grown ripe for further 
change? Mr. Southey says, “ Gardiner and Bonner were deprived of their sees and impri- 
soned: but no rigour was used towards them” Book of the Church, ii. xxz. Liberty and 
property being trifles ! 

» The doctrines of the English church were set forth in 42 articles, drawn up, as is generally 
believed, by Cranmer and Ridley, with the' advice of Bucer and Martyr, and perhaps of Cox. 
The three last of these, condemning some novel opinions, were not renewed under Elizabeth, 
•ad • few other variations were made ; but upon the whole there is little difference, and none 
p erhap s m those tfenets which have been most the object of discussion. See the original 
Articles m Burnet, ii. App. N. 55. They were never confirmed by a convocation or a parlia- 
ment, but imposed by the king’s supremacy on all the clergy and on the universities. His 
death, however, ensued before they could be actually subsenb 
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from Rome, had not absolutely determined upon so strong a measure ; 
and his policy required that the new archbishop should solicit the usual 
bulls from the pope, and take the oath of canonical obedience to 
him. Cranmer, already a rebel from that dominion in his heart, had 
recourse to the disingenuous shift of a protest, before his consecration, 
that “ he did not intend to restrain himself thereby from any thing to 
which he was bound by his duty to God or the king, or from taking 
part in any reformation of the English church which he might judge 
to be required.” 1 This first deviation from integrity, as is almost always 
the case, drew after it many others ; and began that discreditable 
course of temporising, and of undue compliance, to which he was 
reduced for the rest of Henry’s reign. Cranmer’s abilities were not 
perhaps of a high order, or at least they were unsuited to public affairs ; 
but his principal defect was in that firmness by which men of more 
ordinary talents may insure respect. Nothing could be weaker than 
his conduct in the usurpation of Lady Jane, which he might better 
have boldly sustained, like Ridley, as a step necessary for the conserva- 
tion of protestantism, than given in to against his conscience, over- 
powered by the importunities of a misguided boy. Had the malignity 
of his enemies been directed rather against his reputation than his 
life, had the reluctant apostate been permitted to survive his shame, as 
a prisoner in the Tower, it must have seemed a more arduous task to 
defend the memory of Cranmer ; but his fame has brightened in the 
fire that consumed him. 2 

Those who, with the habits of thinking that prevail in our times, 
cast back their eyes on the reign of Edward VI., will generally be dis- 
posed to censure the precipitancy, and still more the exclusive spirit, of 
our principal reformers. But, relatively to the course that things have 
taken in Germany, and to the feverish zeal of that age, the moderation 
of Cranmer and Ridley, the only ecclesiastics who took a prominent 
share in these measures, was very conspicuous : and tended above 
^wery thing to place the Anglican church in that middle position which 
it has always preserved, be. ween the Roman hierarchy and that of 
other protestant denominations. It is manifest, from the history of 
the Reformation in Germany, that its predisposing cause was the 
covetous and arrogant character of the superior ecclesiastics, founded 
upon vast temporal authority ; a yoke long borne with impatience, and 

1 Strype’s Cranmer, App. p. q. — l am sorry to find a respectable writer inclining to vindicate 
Cranmer in this protestation, which Burnet admits to agree better with the maxims of the 
casuist, than with the prelate’s sincerity : Todd’s Introduction to Cranmer’s Defence of the 
True Doctrine of the Sacrament (1825), p. 40. It is of no importance to inquire, whether the 
protest were made publicly or privately. Nothing can possibly turn upon this. The question 
is, whether having obtained the bulls from Rome on an express stipulation that he should take 
a certain oath, he had a right to offer a limitation, not explanatory, but utterly inconsistent 
with it? We are sure that Cranmer’s views and intentions, which he very soon carried into 
effect, were irreconcilable with any sort of obedience to the pope ; and if, under all the cir- 
cumstances, his conduct was justifiable, there would be an end of all promissory obligations 
whatever. 

* The character of Cranmer is summed up in no unfair manner by Mr. C. Butler, Memoirs 
of English Catholics, vol. i. p. 139. ; except that his obtaining from Anne Boleyn an acknow- 
ledgment of her supposed pre-contract of marriage, having proceeded from motives of 
humanity, ought not to incur much censure, though the sentence of nullity was a men* 
mockery of law.— Poor Cranmer was compelled to subscribe not less than six recantations. 
Strype (iii, *33.) had the integrity to publish ail the>e which were not fully known 
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which the unanimous adherence of the prelates to Rome in the period 
of separation gave the Lutheran princes a good excuse for entirely 
throwing off. Some of the more temperate reformers as Melancthon, 
would have admitted a limited jurisdiction of the episcopacy; but in 
general the destruction of that order, such as it then existed, may be 
deemed as fundamental a principle of the new discipline, as any theo- 
logical point could be of the new doctrine. But, besides that the sub- 
jection of ecclesiastical to civil tribunals, and possibly other causes, 
nad rendered the superior clergy in England less obnoxious than in 
Germany, there was this important difference between the two coun- 
tries, that several bishops from zealous conviction, many more from 
pliability to self-interest, had gone along with the new-modelling of the 
English church by Henry and Edward ; so that it was perfectly easy 
to keep up that form of government, in the regular succession which 
had usually been deemed essential ; though the foreign reformers had 
neither the wish, nor possibly the means, to preserve it. Cranmer 
himself, indeed, during the reign of Henry, had bent, as usual, to the 
king’s despotic humour ; and favoured a novel theory of ecclesiastical 
authority, which resolved all its spiritual as well as temporal powers 
into the royal supremacy. Accordingly, at the accession of Edward, he 
himself, and several other bishops, took out commissions to hold their 
sees during pleasure. (Burnet, ii. 6.) But when the necessity of com- 
pliance had passed by, they showed a disposition not only to oppose 
the continual spoliations of church property, but to maintain the juris- 
diction which the canon law had conferred upon them. 1 And though, 
as this papal code did not appear very well adapted to a protestant 
church, a new scheme of ecclesiastical laws was drawn up, which the 
king’s death rendered abortive, this was rather calculated to strengthen 
the hands of the spiritual courts than to withdraw any matter from 
their cognisance. 2 

1 There are two curious entries in the Lords’ Journ. 14th and 18th of Nov. 1549, which 
point out the origin of the new code of ecclesiastical law mentioned in the next note : “Hodjf 
questi sunt episcopi, contemni sc a plebe, audere autem nilnl pro potestate sua administrate,* 
eoquod per publicas quasdatn denuntiationcs quas proclamationc* vocant, sublata esset penitus 
sua jurisdictio, adeo ut netninem judicio sistere nullum sceluspuiure, nc mine in ad aedem sacram 
cogere, neque caitera id genus munta ad cos pertinentia cxequi auderent. Haec querela ab 
omnibus proceribus non sine moeroie audita est ; et ut quam citissune lime malo subveniretur, 
injunctum est episcopis ut formulam aliquant statuti hac de re scriptam traderent : quae si con* 
silio postea pradecta omnibus scntentiissanciri posset.’’ 

, “ 18 Nov* Hodie lecta est billa pro jurisdictione episcoporum et aliorum ecclesiasticorum, 

3 uae cum proceribus, eo quod epheofii nimis sibi arrogare yuierentur, non placeret, visum est 
eligere prudentes aliquot viros utriusque ordinis, qui habit& matura tantas rei inter se delibe* 
ratione, referrent toti consilio quid pro ratione temporis et rei necessitate in hac causa agi 
expediret.” Accordingly, the lords appoint the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops- of 
Ely, Durham, and Litchfield, lords Dorset, Wharton, and Stafford, with the chief justice 
Montague. 

* It had been enacted, 3E. 6. c. it., .that thirty-two commissioners, half clergy, half lay, 
should be appointed to draw up a collection of new canons. But these, according to Strype, 
ii* 303., though I do not find it in the act, might be reduced to eight, without preserving the 
equality of orders; and of those nominated in Nov. 155a, five were ecclesiastics, three laymen. 
The influence of the former shows itself in the collection, published with the title of Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticum, and intended as a complete code of protestant canon law. This was 
referred for revisal to a new commission ; but the king’s death ensued, and the business was 
never again taken up. Burnet ii. 197. Collier, 326. The Latin style is highly praised ; Cheke 
nod Haddon, the most elegant scholars of that age, having been concerned in it. This how- 
ever is of small importance. The canons are founded on a principle current among the clergy, 
that a rigorous discipline, enforced by church censures and the aid of the civil power, is the 
best safeguard of a Christian commonwealth against vice. But it is easy to perceive that its 
severity would never have been endured in this country, and that this was the true reason why 
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The policy, or it may be the prejudices, of Cranmer induced him 
also to retain in the church a few ceremonial usages, which the Helve- 
tic, though not the Lutheran, reformers had swept away ; such as the 
copes and rochets of bishops, and the surplice of officiating priests. 
It should seem inconceivable that any one could object to these vest- 
ments, considered in themselves ; far more, if they could answer in 
the slightest degree the end of conciliating a reluctant people. But 
this motive, unfortunately was often disregarded in that age ; and 
indeed in all ages an abhorrence of concession and compromise is a 
never-failing characteristic of religious factions. The foreign reformers 
then in England, two of whom, Bucer and Peter Martyr, enjoyed a 
deserved reputation, expressed their dissatisfaction at seeing these 
habits retained, and complained, in general, of the backwardness of 
the English reformation. Calvin and Bullinger wrote from Switzerland 
in the same strain . 1 Nor was this sentiment by any means confined 

It was laid aside ; not, according to the improbable refinement with which Warburton has fur- 
nished Hurd, because the old canon law was thought more favourable to the prerogative of the 
crown. Compare Warburton's Letters to Hurd, p. 192., with the latter’s V and Political 
Dialogues, p. 308. ath edit. 

The canons trenen in several places on the known province of the common law, by assigning 
specific penalties and forfeitures to offences, as in the case of adultery ; and though it is true 
that this was all subject to the confirmation of parliament, yet the lawyers would look with 
their usual jealousy on such provisions in ecclesiastical canons. Hut the great sin of this 
protestant legislation is its extension of the name and penalties of heresy to the wilful denial 
of any part of the authorised articles of faith. This is clear fiom the first and second titles. 
But it has been doubted whether capital punishments for this offence were intended to be pre- 
served. Burnet, always favourable to the reformers, asserts that they were laid aside. Collier 
and Lingaid, whose bias is the other way. maintain the contrary. There is, it appears to me, 
some difficulty in determining this. That all persons denying any one of the articles might 
be turned over to the secular power is evident. Yet it rather seems, by one passage in the 
title, de judieiis contra hsercses, c. 10., that infamy and civil disability were the only punish- 
ments intended to be kept up, except in case of the denial of the Christian religion. For if a 
heretic were, as a matter of" course, to be burned, it seems needless to provide, as in this 
chapter, that he should be incapable of being a witness, or of making a will. Dr. Lingard, on 
the other hand, says, “It regulates the delivery of the obstinate heretic to the civil magistrate, 
that he : may suffer death according to law.” The words to which he refets are these: Cum 
sic penitus msederit error, et tam altc redices egerit, ut nec sententift quidem exconi iminica- 
tionis ad veritatem reus inflecti possit, tam consumptis omnibus aliix remediis, ad extremum ad 
civiles magistratus ablegetur puniemius . Id. tit. c. 4 

It js generally best, where the words are at all ambiguous, to give the reader the power of 
judging for himself. But I by no means pretend that Dr. Lingard is mistaken. On the con- 
trary, the language of this passage leads to a strong suspicion that the rigour of popish perse- 
cution was intended to remain, especially as the writ de haeretico comburendo was in force by 
law, and there is no hint of taking it away. Yet it seems monstrous to conceive, that the 
denial of predestination, (which by the way is asserted in this collection, tit. de hieresibus, 
c. 22., with a shade more of Calvinism than in the articles), was to subject any one to be burned 
alive. And on the other hand, there is this difficulty, that Arianism, Pelagianism, popery, 
anabaptism, are all put on the same footing ; so that, if we deny that the papist or free- 
willer was to be burned, we must deny the same of the anti-trinitarian, which contradicts the 
principle and practice of that age. Upon the whole, I cannot form a decided opinion as to 
this matter. Dr. Lingard does not hesitate to say, “ Cranmer and his associates perished in 
the flames which they had prepared to kindle for the destruction of their opponents.” 

Before I quit these canons, one mistake of Dr Lingard’s may be corrected. He says that 
divorces were allowed by them not only for adultery, but cruelty, desertion, and incompati- 
bility vf temper. But the contrary may be clearly shown, from tit. de inatrimonio, c. 11., and 
tit. ae divortiis, c. 12. Divorce was allowed for something more than incompatibility of tem- 
per ; namely, capitales inimicitiee , meaning, as I conceive, attempts by one party on the 
other’s life. In this respect, their scheme of a very important branch of social law seems far 
better than our own. Nothing can be more absurd than our modem prtvilegia , our acts of 
parliament to break the bond between an adulteress and her husband. Nor do I see how we 
can justify the denial of redress to women in every case of adultery and desertion. It does 
not follow that the marriage tie ought to be dissolved as easily as it is, at least by the rich, in 
the Lutheran states of Germany. 

1 Strype, passin* Burnet, ii. 154.; iii. Append. 200. Collier, 294 303. 
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to strangers. Hooper, an eminent divine, having been elected bishop 
of Gloucester, refused to be consecrated in the usual dress. It marks, 
almost ludicrously, the spirit of those times, that, instead of permitting 
him to decline the station, the council sent him to prison for some 
time, until, by some mutual concessions the business was adjusted . 1 * * 
These events it would hardly be worth while to notice in such a work 
as the present, if they had not been the prologue to a long and serious 
drama. 

It is certain that the re-establishment of popery on Mary’s accession 
must have been acceptable to a large part, or perhaps to the majority, 
of the nation. There is reason however to believe, that the reformed 
doctrine had made a real progress in the few years of her brother’s 
reign. The counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, which placed Mary on 
the throne as the lawful heir, were chiefly protestant, and experienced 
from her the usual gratitude and good faith of a bigot.® Noailles bears 
witness, in many of his despatches, to the unwillingness which great 
numbers of the people displayed to endure the restoration of popery, 
and to the queen’s excessive unpopularity, even before her marriage 
with Philip had been resolved upon . 8 As for the higher classes, they 
partook far less than their inferiors in the religious zeal of that age. 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, found almost an equal compliance 
with their varying schemes of faith. Yet the larger proportion of the 
nobility and gentry appear to have preferred the cathohc religion. 
Several peers opposed the bills for reformation under Edward ; and 
others, who had gone along with the current, became active counsel- 
lors of Mary. Not a few persons of family emigrated in the latter 
reign ; but, with the exception of the second Earl of Bedford, who 
suffered a short imprisonment on account of religion, the protestant 
martyrology contains no confessor of superior rank . 4 The same 
accommodating spirit characterised, upon the whole, the clergy ; and 
would have been far more general, if a considerable number had not 
availed themselves of the permission to marry granted by Edward > 
which led to their expulsion from their cures on his sister’s coming to * 
the throne . 5 * * Yet it was not the temper of Mary’s parliaments, what- 

1 Strype, Burnet. The former is the more accurate. 

* Burnet, 237. 246. 3 Strype, 10. 341, No part of England suffered so much in the perse- 
cution. 

8 Ambassades de Noailles, v. ii. passim. 3 Strype, 100. 

* Strype, iii. 107. He reckons the emigrants at 800. Life of Cranmer, 314. Of these the 
most illustrious was the duchess of Suffolk, first cousin of the queen. In the parliament of 
1555, a bill sequestering the property of “ the duchess of Suffolk and others, contemptuously 
gone over the seas/* was rejected by the commons on the third reading. Journals, 6th Dec. 

It must not be understood, that all the aristocracy were supple hypocrites, though they did 
not expose themselves voluntarily to persecution. Noailles tells us, that the earls of Oxford 
and Westmoreland, and lord Willoughby, were censured by the council for religion; and it 
was thought that the former would lose ms title, (more probably his hereditary office of cham- 
berlain), which would be conferred on the ear! of Pembroke, v. 319. Michele, the Venetian 
ambassador, in his Relazione del Slato d’lnghillerra, Lansdowne MSS. 840., does not speak 
favourably of the general affection towards popery. “ The English in general,” he says, 

“ would turn Jews or Turks if their sovereign pleased ; but the restoration of the abbey lands 
oy the crown keeps alive a constant fear among those who possess them.” Fol. 176. This 
restitution of church lands in the hands of the crown cost the queen 60,000/. a year of 
revenue. 

5 Parker had extravagantly reckoned the number of these at t2,ooo, which Burnet reduces to 

3000, vol. iii* 226 But upon this computation they formed a very considerable body on the 

protestant side. Burnet’s calculation, however, is made by assuming the ejected ministers <i 
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ever pains had been taken about their election, to second her bigotry 
in surrendering the temporal fruits of their recent schism. The bill for 
restoring first fruits and impropriations in the queen’s hands to the church 
passed not without difficulty ; and it was found impossible to obtain 
a repeal of the act of supremacy without the pope’s explicit confirma- 
tion of the abbey lands to their new proprietors. Even this confirma- 
tion, though made through the legate cardinal Pole, by virtue of a full 
commission, left not unreasonably an apprehension, that, on some 
better opportunity, the imprescriptible nature of church property might 
be urged against the possessors . 1 With these selfish considerations 
others of a more generous nature conspired to render the old religion 
more obnoxious than it had been at the queen’s accession. Her 
marriage with Philip, his encroaching disposition, the arbitrary 
turn of his counsels, the insolence imputed to the Spaniards who 
accompanied him, the unfortunate loss of Calais through that alliance, 
while it thoroughly alienated the kingdom from Mary, created a preju- 
dice against the religion which the Spanish court so steadily favoured . 8 
So violent indeed was the hatred conceived by the English nation 
against Spain during the short period of Philip’s marriage with their 
queen, that it diverted the old channel of public feelings, and almost 
put an end to that dislike and jealousy of France which had so long 
existed. For at least a century after this time we rarely find in popu- 
lar writers any expression of hostility towards that country : though 
their national manners, so remote from our own, are not unfrequently 
the object of ridicule. The prejudices of the populace, as much 
as the policy of our counsellors, were more directed against Spain. 

But what had the greatest efficacy in disgusting the English with 
Mary’s system of faith, was the cruelty by which it was accompanied. 
Though the privy council were in fact continually urging the bishops 
forward in this persecution , 8 the latter bore the chief blame, and the 

the diocese of Norwich to have been in the ratio of the whole ; which from the eminent pro- 
•testantism of that district, is not probable ; and Dr. Lingard, on Wharton's authority, who has 
taken his ratio from the diocese of Canterbury, thinks they did not amount to more than about 
1500. 

1 Burnet, ii. 298. ; Hi. 245. But see Philips’s Life of Pole, sect, ix., contra; and Ridley’s 
answer to this, p. 272. In fact, no scheme of religion would on the whole have been so accept- 
able to the nation, as that which Henry left established, chiefly what was called catholic in 
doctrine, but free from the grosser abuses, and from all connection with the see of Rome. 
Arbitrary and capricious as that king was, he carried the people along with him, as 1 believe, 
in all^ great points, both as to what he renounced, and what he retained. Michele (Relazione, 
&c.l is of this opinion. 

* No one of our historians has been so severe on Mary’s reign, except on a religious account, 
as Carte, on the authority of the letters of Noailies. Dr. Lingard, though with these before 
him, has softened and suppressed, till his queen appears honest and even amiable. A man of 
sense should be ashamed of such partiality to his sect. Admitting that the French ambassa- 
dor had a temptation to exaggerate the faults of a government wholly devoted to Spain, it is 
manifest, that Mary’s reign was inglorious, her capacity narrow, and her temper sanguinary; 
that, although conscientious in some respects, she was as capable of dissimulation as her sister, 
and of hreach of faith as her husband ; that she obstinately and wilfully sacrificed her subjects* 
affections and interests to a misplaced and discreditable attachment ; and that the words with 
which Carte has concluded the character of thjs unlamented sovereign, though wormwood to 
men of Dr. Lingard’s profession, are perfectly just ; — “ Having reduced the nation to the brink 
of ruin, she left it, by ner seasonable decease, to be restored by her admirable successor to it# 
ancient prosperity and glory.” I fully admit, at the same time, that Dr. Lingard has prove* 
Elizabeth to have been as dangerous a prisoner, as she afterwards found the queen of Scots. 

* Strype ii. 17. Burnet, iii. 263. and App. 285., where there is a letter from the king and 
aueen to Bonner, as if he wanted excitement So prosecute heretics. The number who suffered 
death by fire in thisTeign is reckoned by Fox at 284, by Sneed at 277, and by lord Burghley 
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abhorrence entertained for them naturally extended to the doctrine 
they professed. A sort of instinctive reasoning told the people, what 
the learned on neither side had been able to discover, that the truth of 
a religion begins to be very suspicious, when it stands in need of 
prisons and scaffolds to eke out its evidences. And as the English 
were constitutionally humane, and not hardened by continually witness- 
ing the infliction of barbarous punishments, there arose a sympathy 
for men suffering torment with such meekness and patience, which the 
populace of some other nations were perhaps less apt to display, espe- 
cially in executions on the score of heresy. 1 The theologian indeed and 
the philosopher may concur in deriding the notion that either sincerity 
or moral rectitude can be the test of truth ; yet among the various 
species of authority to which recourse had been had to supersede or ta 
supply the deficiencies of argument, I know not whether any be more 
reasonable, and none certainly is so congenial to unsophisticated minds. 
Many are said to have become protestants under Mary, who at her 
coming to the throne, had retained the contrary persuasion. (Strype, 
iii. 285.) And the strongest proof of this may be drawn from the 
acquiescence of the great body of the kingdom in the re-establishment 
of protestantism by Elizabeth, when compared with the seditions and 
discontent on that account under Edward. The course which this 
famous princess steered in ecclesiastieal concerns, during her long 
reign, will form the subject of the two ensuing chapters. 


CHAPTER III. 

ON THE LAWS OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN RESPECTING 
THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Change of Religio?i on the Queen's Accession — Acts of Stipremacy and 
Uniformity — Restraint of Roman Catholic Worship in the first Years 

at 290. Strype, iii. 473. These numbers come so near to each other, that they may be presumed 
also to approach the truth. But Carte, on the authority of one of Noaille’s letters, thinks many 
more were put to death than our martyrologists have discovered. And the prefacer to Ridley’s 
Treatise de Ccena Domini, supposed to be bishop Grindal, says that 800 suffered in this man- 
ner for religion. Bui net, 11 364. I imbue, however, to the smaller statements. 

1 Burnet makes a vciy just observation on the cruelties of this period, that “ they raised that 
horror in the whole nation, that there seems ever since that time such an abhorrence to that 
religion to be derived down ftorn father to son, that it is no wonder an aversion so deeply 
rooted and raised upon such grounds, does upon every new provocation or jealourie of 
returning to it break out in most violent and conclusive symptoms ”p. 338. “Delicta majorum 
immeritus luis, Romane .” But those who would diminish this aversion and prevent these con- 
vulsive symptoms, will do better by avoiding for the future either such panegyrics on Mary 
and her advisers, or such insidious extenuations of her persecution, as we have lately lead, and 
which do not raise a favourable impression of their sincerity in the principles of toleration tc 
which they profess to have lieen converted 

Noailles, who, though an enemy to Mary’s government, imist, as a catholic, be reckoned an 
unsuspicious witness, rcinaikably confirms the account ^iven by Fox, and since bv all our 
writers, of the death of Rogers, the proto-martyr, and its effects on the people. ** Ce jour 
d'huy a estd faite la confirmation de I’aHiance entre le pape et ce royaumepar un sacrifice pub 
lique et solemneld'un docteur predicant nommd Rogerus, lequel a etd brute tout vif pour cstn. 
Luthcrien ; niais il cst mort persistant cn son opinion. A quoy le ulus jjrarnl partie de cc 
peuple a pais tel plaisir, qti’ils n’ont eu craitite dcluyfaire phisicurs acclamations pour comforter 
son courage ; ct mcmc ses enfansy on assistfc, lc consolant de telle fa^on qu’il semblait qu’on 1« 
inenait aux noces.” V. 173. 
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of Elisabeth — Statute of 1562 — Speech of Lord Montague against it 
— This Act not fully enforced — Application of the Emperor in behalf 
of the English Catholics — Persecution of this Body in the ensuing 
Period — Uncertain Succession of the Crown between the Families of 
Scotland and Suffolk — The Queen! s unwillingness to decide this , or 
to many — Imprisonment of Lady Catherine Grey — Mary Queen of 
Scotland — Combination in her Favour — Bull of Pius V. — Statutes 
for the Queerts Security — Catholics more rigorously treated — Refugees 
in the Netherlands — Their Hostility to the Government — Fresh 
Laws against the Catholic Worship — Execution of Campian and 
others — Defence of the Queen by Burleigh — Increased Severity of the 
Government — Mary — Plot in her Favour — Her Execution — Re- 
marks upon it — Continued Persecution of Roman Catholics — General 
Observations ; — pp. 89-130. 

The accession of Elizabeth, gratifying to the whole nation on account 
of the late queen’s extreme unpopularity, infused peculiar joy into the 
hearts of all well-wishers to the Reformation. Child of that famous 
marriage which had severed the connexion of England with the Romap 
see, and trained betimes in the learned and reasoning discipline ol 
protestant theology, suspected and oppressed for that very reason by a 
sister’s jealousy, and scarcely preserved from the death which at one 
time threatened her, there was every ground to confide that 
notwithstanding her forced compliance with the catholic rites, 
during the late reign, her inclinations had continued steadfast to 
the opposite side. 1 Nor was she long in manifesting this disposition 
sufficiently to alarm one party, though not entirely to satisfy the other. 
Her great prudence, and that of her advisers, which taught her to 
move slowly, while the temper of the nation was still uncertain, and 
her government still embarrased with a French war and a Spanish 
alliance, joined with a certain tendency in her religious sentiments not 


: Elizabeth was much suspected of a concern in the conspiracy of 1554, which was more 
extensive than appeared fiom Wyatt's insunection, and had in view the placing her on the 
throne, with the earl of Devonshire for her husband. Wyatt indeed at his execution acquitted 
her ; hut as he said as much for Devonshire, who is proved by the letters of Noaihes to have 
been engaged, Ins testimony is of Jes^ value. Nothing however appears in these letters. I be- 
lieve, to criminate Elizabeth. Tier life was saved, against the advice of the imperial court, and 
of then party in the cabinet, especially lord Paget, by Gardiner, according to Pr Ling.ird 
writing on the authority of Renatd's despatches. Burnet, who had no a* < ess to that source of 
information, imagines Gardiner to have been her most inveterate enemy She was even 
released from prison for the time, though soon afterwards detained again, and kept in custody, 
as is well known, for the rest of this rcitrn. Her inimitable dissimulation was all required to 
save her from the penalties of heresy and treason. It appears bv the memoir of the Venetian 
ambassador, in 15^7 (Lansdowne MSS. 840), as veil as from the letters of Noailles, that Mary 
was desirous to change the succession, and would have done so, had it not been fur Philip’s 
reluctance, and the ini practicability of obtaining the consent of pai hanient. Though of a dis- 
sembling character, she could not conceal the hatred she bore to one who brought back the 
memory of her mother’s and her own wiongs , especially when she saw all eyes turned towards 
the successor, and felt that the curse of her own barrenness was to fall on her beloved religion. 
Elizabeth had been not only forced to have a cha|»cl in her house, and to give all exterior signs 
of conformity, but lo protest on oath liei attachment to the catholic faith ; though llunie, who 
always loves a popular story, gives credence to the well known verses ascribed to her, in order 
to elude a declaration of her opinion on the sacrament The inquisitors were not so easily 
turned round. Yet Elizabeth’s faith was constantly suspected “ Accrcsce oltro questo l’odic * 
*ays the VenqH^d, *‘il sanere die sia aliena dalla religione presente, per esscre non pur nata, 
ma dotta *4 allevala nell’ altra , che se bene con la estrriorc lia mostrato, e inostra di esscisi 
ridnKe^yjvendo cattolicamcnte, pure e opinione che dissimuli e nell’ interim c la ti tonga piv 
d c mal.” 
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so thoroughly protestant as had been expected, produced some 
complaints of delay from the ardent reformers just returned from exile. 
She directed sir Edward Karn, her sister’s ambassador to Rome, to 
notify her accession to Paul IV. Several catholic writers have laid 
stress on this circumstance as indicative of a desire to remain in his 
communion ; and attributed her separation from it to his arrogant 
reply, commanding her to lay down the title of royalty, and submit 
her pretensions to his decision. But she had begun to make alterations, 
though not very essential, in the church service, before the pope’s 
behaviour could have become known to her ; and the bishops must 
have been well aware of the course she designed to pursue, when they 
adopted the violent and impolitic resolution of refusing to officiate at her 
coronation . 1 Her council was formed of a very few catholics, of several 
pliant conformists with all changes, and of some known friends to the 
protestant interest. But two of these, Cecil and Bacon, were so much 
higher in her confidence, and so incomparably superior in talents to 
the other counsellors, that it was evident which way she must incline.® 
The parliament met about two months after her accession. The creed 
of parliament from the time of Henry VIII. had been always that of 
the court ; whether it were that elections had constantly been influenced, 
as wc know was sometimes the case, or that men of adverse principles, 
yielding to the torrent, had left the way clear to the partisans of power. 
This first, like all subsequent parliaments, was to the full as favourable 
to protestantism as the queen could desire : the first fruits of benefices, 
and, what was far more important, the supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs, were restored to the crown ; the laws made concerning religion 
in Edward’s time were re-enacted. These acts did not pass without 
considerable opposition among the lords : nine temporal peers, besides 
all the bishops, having protested against the bill of uniformity establish- 
ing the Anglican liturgy, though some pains had been taken to soften 
the passages most obnoxious to catholics . 3 But the act restoring the 

• 

J Elizabeth ascended the throne Nov. 17. 1558. On the 5th of Dec. Mary was buried; and 
on this occasion, White, bishop of Winchester, in preaching her funeral sermon, spoke with 
virulence against the protestant exiles, undepressed apprehension of their return. Burnet, 
iii. 272. Directions to read part of the service in English, and forbidding the elevation of the 
host, were issued prior to the proclamation of Dec. 27. against innovations without authority. 
The great seal was taken from archbishop Heath early in Jan., and given to sir Nicholas 
Bacon. Parker was pitched upon to succeed Pole at Canterbury in the preceding month. 
From the dates of these and other facts, it may be fairly inferred, that Elizabeth’s resolution 
was formed independently of the pope’s behaviour towards sir Edward Karn ; though that 
(night probably exasperate her against the adherents of the Roman see, and make their religion 
appear more inconsistent with their civil allegiance. If, indeed, the refusal of the bishops to 
officiate at her coronation (Jan. 14. 1558-9), were founded in any degree on Paul IV. ’s denial 
of her title, it must have seemed in that age within a hair’s breadth of high treason. But it 
more probably sprang from her order that "the host should not be elevated* which in truth was 
not legally to be justified. 

a See a paper by Cecil on the best means of reforming religion, written at this time with all 
his cautious wisdom in Burnet, or in Rtrype’s Annals of the Reformation, or in the Somers 
Tracts. 

* Pari. Hist. vol. i. p. 394. In the reign of Edward, a prayer had been inserted in the 
liturgy to deliver us “ from the bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities.” This was 
now struck out ; and, what was more acceptable to tbe nation, the words used in distributing 
the elements were so contrived, by blending the two forms successively adopted under Edward, 
as neither to offend the popish, or Lutheran, nor the Zuinglian communicant. A rubric directed 
against the doctrine of the real or corporal presence was omitted. This was replaced after the 
restoration. Burnet owns that the greater part of the nation still adhered to this tenet, though 
k was not the opinion of the rulers of the church, ii. 300. 406. 
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royal supremacy met with less resistance ; whether it were that the 
system of Henry retained its hold over some minds, or that it did not 
encroach, like the former, on the liberty of conscience, or that men 
not over-scrupulous were satisfied with the interpretation which the 
queen caused to be put upon the oath. 

Several of the bishops had submitted to the Reformation under 
Edward VI. But they had acted, in general, so conspicuous a part in 
the late restoration of popery, that even amidst so many examples of 
false profession, shame restrained them from a second apostasy. 
Their number happened not to exceed sixteen, one of whom was 
prevailed on to conform; while the rest, refusing the oath of supremacy, 
were deprived of their bishoprics by the court of ecclesiastical high 
commission. In the summer of 1559, the queen appointed a general 
ecclesiastical visitation, to compel the observance of the protestant 
formularies. It appears from their reports that only about one hundred 
dignitaries, and eighty parochial priests, resigned their benefices, or 
were deprived. 1 Men eminent for their zeal in the protestant cause, 
and most of them exiles during the persecution, occupied the vacant 
sees. And thus before the end of 1 559, the English church, so long 
contended for as a prize by the two religions, was lost for ever to 
that of Rome. 

These two statutes, commonly denominated the acts of supremacy 
and uniformity, form the basis of that restrictive code of laws, deemed 
by someone of the fundamental bulwarks, by others the reproach of our 
constitution, which pressed so heavily for more than two centuries 
upon the adherents to the Romish church. By the former all beneficed 
ecclesiastics, and all laymen holding office under the crown, were 
obliged to take the oath of supremacy, renouncing the spiritual as well 
as temporal jurisdiction of every foreign prince or prelate, on pain of 
forfeiting their office or benefice ; and it was rendered highly penal, 
and for the third offence treasonable, to maintain such supremacy by 
writing or advised speaking. 2 The latter statute trenched more on 
tfie natural rights of conscience ; prohibiting, under pain of forfeiting 
goods and chattels for the first offence, of a year’s imprisonment for 
the second, and of imprisonment during life for the third, the use by a 


1 Burnet ; Strype’s Annals, 169. Pensions were reserved for those who quitted their bene- 
fices on account of religion. Burnet, ii. 398. This was a very liberal measure, and at the 
same time a politic check cm their conduct. Lingard thinks the number must have been much 
greater ; but the visiter’s reports seem the best authority. It is however highly probable that 
others resigned their preferments afterwards, when the casuistry of their church grew more 
scrupulous. It may be added, that the visiters restored the married clergy who had been dis- 
possessed in the preceding reign ; which would of course considerably augment the number of 
sufferers^ for popery. 

a t Eliz. c. 1. The oath of supremacy was expressed as follows : — u I, A. B.,do utterly 
testify and declare, that the queen’s highness is the only supreme governoi of this realm, and all 
other her highness’s dominions and countries, as well in aU spiritual and ecclesiastical things 
or causes, as temporal ; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within this realm ; and therefore I do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign 
jurisdictions, powers, superiorities, and authorities, and do promise that from henceforth I 
shall bear faith and true allegiance to the queen’s highness, her heirs and lawful successors, 
and to my power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges, and 
authorities, granted or belonging to the queen’s highness, her heirs and successors, or united 
and annexed to the imperial crown of this realm.” ’ 

A remarkable passage in the injunctions to the ecclesiastical visiters of 1559, which may be 
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minister, whether beneficed or not, of any but the established liturgy ; 
and imposed a fine of one shilling on all who should absent themselve? 
from church on Sundays and holy days, (i Eliz. c. 2.) 

This act operated as an absolute interdiction of the catholic rites, 
however privately celebrated. It has frequently be m asserted, that 
the government connived at the domestic exercise of that religion 
during these first years of Elizabeth’s reign. This may possibly have 
been the case with respect to some persons of very high rank, whom it 
was inexpedient to irritate. But we find instances of severity towards 
catholics, even in that early period ; and it is evident that their solemn 
rites were only performed by stealth, and at much hazard. Thus sir 
Edward Waldgrave and his lady were sent to the Tower in .*561, for 
hearing mass and having a priest in their house. Many oihers about 
the same time were punished for the like offence. (Strype’s Ann Is, i. 
233. 241.) Two bishops, one of whom, I regret to say, was Grindal, 
write to the council in 1562, concerning a priest apprehendeu in 
lady’s house, that neither he nor the servants would be sworn to 
answer to articles, saying they would not accuse themselves ;■ and, 
after a wise remark on this, that “ papistry is like to end in anabap- 
tistry,” proceed to hint, that “ some think that if this priest might be 
put to some kind of torment, and so driven to confess what he knoweth, 
he might gain the queen’s majesty a good mass of money by the 

reckoned in the nature of a contemporaneous exposition of the law, restrains the royal supre- 
macy established by this act, and asserted in the above oath, in the following words: “ Her 
majesty forbiddeth ail manner her subjects to give ear or ciedit to such perverse and malicious 
persons, which most sinisterlv and maliciously labour to notify to her loving subjects, how by 
words of the said oath it may be recollected , that the kings or queens of this realm, possessors of 
the crown, may challenge authority and power of ministry of divine service in the chuicli ; 
wherein her said subjects be much abused by such evil-disposed persons For certainly her 
majesty neither doth, nor ever will challenge any other authority than that was challenged and 
lately used by the said noble kings of famous memory, king Henry VIII. and king Edward 
VI., which is, and was of ancient time due to the imperial crown of this realm; that is, under 
God to have the sovereignty and rule over all manner of persons bom within these her realms, 
dominions, and countries, of what estate, either ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they bc»so 
as no other foreign power shall or ought to have any superiority over them. And if any per- 
son that hath conceived any other sense of the form of the said oath shall accept the same with 
this interpretation, sense, or meaning, her majesty is well pleased to accept every such in that 
behalf, as her good and obedient subjects, and shall acquit them of all manner of penalties con- 
tained in the said act, against such as shall peremptorily or obstinately take the same oath.” 
1 Somers Tracts, edit. Scott, 73. 

This interpretation was afterwards given in one of the thirty-nine articles, w r hich having been 
confirmed by parliament, it is undoubtedly to he reckoned in the true sense of the oath. Mr. 
Butler, in his Memoirs of English Catholit s, vol. i. p 157., enters into a discussion of the ques- 
tion, whether Roman catholics might conscientiously take the oath of supremacy in this sense. 
It appears that in the seventeenth century some contended for the affirmative ; and this seems 
to explain the fact, that several persons of that persuasion, besides peers, from whom the oath 
was not exacted, did actually hold offices under the Stuarts, and even enter into parliament, 
and that the test act and declaration against transnbstantiation were thus rendered necessary 
to make their exclusion certain. Mr. 6. decides against taking the oath, but on grounds by 
no means sufficient; and oddly overlooks the decisive objection, that it denies \n toto the 
jurisdiction and ecclesiastical authority of the pope. No writer, as far as my slender know- 
ledge extends, of the Gallican or German school of discipline, has gone to this length ; certainly 
not Mr. Butler himself, who in a modern publication, Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 
120., seems to consider even the appellant jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes as vested in the 
holy see by divine right. 

As to the exposition before given of the oath of supremacy, I conceive that it was intended 
not only to relieve the scruples of catholics, hut of those who had imbibed from the school of 
Calvin an apprehension of what is sometimes, though rather improperly, called Erastianism, 
the merging of all spiritual powers, even those of ordination and of preaching, in the para- 
mount authority of the state, towards which the despotism of Henrv, and obsequiousness of 
Cranmer, had seemed to bring the church of F.ngland. 
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masses that he hath said ; but this we refer to your lordships wisd m. M 1 
This commencement of persecution induced many catholics to fly 
beyond sea, and gave rise to those re-unions of disaffected exiles, 
which never ceased to endanger the throne of Elizabeth. 

It cannot, as it appears to me, be truly alleged, that any greater pro- 
vocation had as yet been given by the catholics, than that of pertina- 
ciously continuing to believe and worship as their fathers had done 
before them. I request those who may hesitate about this to pay 
some attention to the order of time before they form their opinions. 
The master mover, that became afterwards so busy, had not yet 
put his wires into action. Every prudent man at Rome, and we shall 
not at least deny that there were such, condemned the precipitate and 
insolent behaviour of Paul IV. towards Elizabeth, as they did most 
other parts of his administration. Pius IV., the successor of that 
injudicious old man, aware of the inestimable importance of reconci- 
liation, and suspecting probably, that the queen's turn of thinking did 
not exclude all hope of it, despatched a nuncio to England, with an 
invitation to send ambassadors to the council at Trent, and with 
powers, as is said, to confirm the English liturgy, and to permit double 
communion ; one of the few concessions which the more indulgent 
Romanists of that age were not very reluctant to make. (Strype, 220.) 
But Elizabeth had taken her line as to the court of Rome ; the nuncio 
received a message at Brussels, that he must not enter the kingdom : 
and she was too wise to countenance the impartial fathers of Trent, 
whose labours had nearly diawn to a close, and whose decisions on 
the controverted points it had never been very difficult to foretell. 1 
have not found that Pius IV., more moderate than most other pontiffs 
of the sixteenth century, took any measures hostile to the temporal 
government of this realm ; but the deprived ecclesiastics were not 
unfairly anxious to keep alive the faith of their former hearers, and to 
prevent them from sliding into conformity, through indifference and 
disuse of their ancient rites. 2 The means taken were chiefly the same 
as had been adopted against themselves, the dispersion of small 
papers, either in a serious or lively strain ; but the remarkable position 
in which the queen was placed rendering her death a most important 
contingency, the popish party made use of pretended conjurations and 
prophecies of that event, in order to unsettle the people’s minds, and 
dispose them to anticipate another re-action. 8 Partly through these 
political circumstances, but far more from the hard usage they ex- 
perienced for professing their religion, there seems to have been an 
increasing restlessness among the catholics about 1562, which was met 
with new rigour by the parliament of that year.* 

1 Haynes, 395. The penalty for causing mass to be said, by the act of uniformity, was only 
too marks for the first offence. These imprisonments were probably in many cases illegal, 
and only sustained by the arbitrary power of the high commission court. 

* Questions of conscience were circulated, with answers, all tending to show the unlawful- 
ness of conformity. Strype, 228. There was nothing more in this than the catholic clergy 
were bound in consistency with their principles to do, though it seemed very atrocious to 
bigots. Mr. Butler says, that some theologians at Trent were consulted as to the lawfulness 
of occasional conformity to the Anglican rites, who pronounced against it. Memoirs of Ca- 
tholics, i. 171. 

* The trick of conjuration aboutthe queen’s death began very early in her reign. (Strype, i. 
7-), and led to a penal statute against “ fond and fantastical piophecies.” 5 Eliz. c. 15. 

4 I know not how to charge the catholics with the conspiracy of the two Poles, nephews ol 
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The act entitled, for the assurance of the queen's royal power over 
all estates and subjects within her dominions, enacts, with an iniqui- 
tous and sanguinary retrospect, that all persons who had ever taken 
holy orders, or any degree in the universities, or had been admitted to 
the practice of the laws, or held any office in their execution, should be 
bound to take the oath of supremacy, when tendered to them by a 
bishop, or by commissioners appointed under the great seal. The 
penalty for the first refusal of this oath was that of a praemunire ; but 
any person who after the space of three months from the first tender 
should again refuse it when in like manner tendered, incurred the pains 
of high treason. The oath of supremacy was imposed by the statute 
on every member of the House of Commons, but could not be tendered 
to a peer ; the queen declaring her full confidence in those hereditary 
counsellors. Several peers of great weight and dignity were still 
catholics. (5 Eliz. c. 1.) 

This harsh statute did not pass without opposition. Two speeches 
against it have been preserved ; one by lord Montague in the House of 
Lords, the other by Mr. Atkinson in the Commons, breathing such 
generous abhorrence of persecution as some erroneously imagine to 
have been unknown to that age, because we rarely meet with it in 
theological writings. “ This law,” said lord Montague, “ is not neces- 
sary ; forasmuch as the catholics of this realm disturb not, nor hinder 
the publick affairs of the realms, neither spiritual nor temporal. They 
dispute not, they preach not, they disobey not the queen ; they cause 
no trouble nor tumults among the people ; so that no man can say that 
thereby the realm doth receive any hurt or damage by them. They 
have brought into the realm no novelties in doctrine and religion. This 
being true and evident, as it is indeed, there is no necessity why any 
new law should be made against them. And where there is no sore 
nor grief, medicines are superfluous, and also hurtful and dangerous.” 
u I do entreat,” he says afterwards, “ whether it be just to make this 
penal statute to force the subjects of this realm to receive and belief 
the religion of protestants on pain of death. This I say to be a thing 
most unjust ; for that it is repugnant to the natural liberty of men's 
understanding. For understanding may be persuaded, but not forced.” 
And further on : “ It is an easy thing to understand that a thing so un- 
just, and so contrary to all reason and liberty of man, cannot be put in 
execution but with greater incommodity and difficulty. For what man 
is there so without courage and stomach, or void of all honour, that 
can consent or agree to receive an opinion and new religion by force 
and compulsion ; or will swear that hethinketh the contrary to what he 
thinketh ? To be still, or dissemble, may be borne and suffered for a 

the cardinal, and some others, to obtain five thousand troops from the duke of Guise, and 
proclaim Mary queen. This seems however to have been the immediate provocation fol 
the statute 5 Eliz. ; and it may be thought to indicate a good deal of discontent in that 
party upon which the conspirators relied But as Elizabeth spared the lives of all who 
were arraigned, and we know no details of the case, it may be doubted whether theii 
intentions were altogether so criminal as was charged. Strype, i. 333. Camden, 388. (in 
Kennet). 

Strype tells us (i. 374.) of resolutions adopted against the (jueen in a consistory held by Pius 
IV. in 1563; one of these is a pardon to any cook, brewer, vintner, or other, that would poison 
her. But this is so unlikely, and so little in that pope's character, that it makes us suspect the 
vest, as false information of a spy. 
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time — to keep his reckoning with God alone ; but to be compelled to 
He and to swear, or else to die therefore, are things that no man ought 
to suffer and endure. And it is to be feared rather than to die they will 
seek how to defend themselves ; whereby should ensue the contrary of 
what every good prince and well advised commonwealth ought to 
seek and pretend, that is, to keep their kingdom and government in 
peace.” 1 

I am never very willing to admit as an apology for unjust or crue* 
enactments, that they are not designed to be generally executed ; a 
pretext often insidious, always insecure, and tending to mask the ap- 
proaches of arbitrary government. But it is certain that Elizabeth did 
not wish this act to be enforced in its full severity. And archbishop 
Parker, by far the most prudent churchman of the time, judging some 
of the bishops too little moderate in their dealings with the papists, 
warned them privately to use great caution in tendering the oath of 
supremacy according to the act, and never to do so the second time, on 
which the penalty of treason might attach, without his previous appro- 
bation. (Strype’s Life of Parker, 125.) The temper of some of his col- 
leagues was more narrow and vindictive. Several of the deprived pre- 
lates had been detained in a sort of honourable custody in the palaces 
of their successors. 2 Bonner, the most justly obnoxious of them all, 
was confined in the Marshalsea. Upon the occasion of this new sta- 
tute, Horn, bishop of Winchester, indignant at the impunity of such a 
man, proceeded to tender him the oath of supremacy, with an evident 
intention of driving him to high treason. Bonner, however, instead of 
evading this attack, intrepidly denied the other to be a lawful bishop ; 
and strange as it may seem, not only escaped all further molestation, 
but had the pleasure of seeing his adversaries reduced to pass an act of 
parliament, declaring the present bishops to have been legally conse- 
crated. 8 This statute, and especially its preamble, might lead a hasty 
reader to suspect that the celebrated story of an irregular consecration 
of the first protestant bishops at the NagVhead tavern was not wholly 
uncleserving of credit. That tale however has been satisfactorily re- 
futed ; the only irregularity which gave rise to this statute consisted in 
the use of an ordinal, which had not been legally re-established. 4 

It was not long after the act imposing such heavy penalties on 


1 Strype, Collier, Parliament. History. The original source is the manuscript collections of 
Fox the martyrologist, a very unsuspicious authority ; so that there seems^ every reason to 
consider this speech, as well as Mr. Atkinson’s, authentic. The following is a specimen of 
the sort of answer given to these arguments : “ They say it touches conscience, and it is a 
thing wherein a man ought to have a scruple ; but if any hath a conscience in it, these four 
years’ space might have settled it. Also, after his first refusal, he hath three months’ respite 
for conference and settling of his conscience.” Strype, 270. 

* Strype’s Annals, 149. Tunstall was treated in a very handsome manner by Parker, whose 
guest he was. But Feckenham, abbot of Westminster, met with rather unkind usage, though 
he had been active in saving the lives of protestants under Mary, from bishops Horn and 
Cox, (the latter of whom seems to have been an honest, but narrow-spirited and peevish man^ 
and at last was sent to Wisbeach gaol for refusing the oath of supremacy. Strype, i. 457. ii, 
5*6. Fuller’s Church History, 178. 

8 Elizabeth c. 1. Eleven peers dissented, all noted catholics, except the earl of Sussex 

**^iven ]!?r. Lingard admits that Parker was consecrated at Lambeth, on Dec. 17, 1559; hut 
conjectures that there may have been some previous meeting at the Nag’s-head, which gav- 
rise to the story. This means, that any absurdity may be presumed, rather than acknowledge 
good catholics to have propagated a lie. 
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catholic priests for refusing the oath of supremacy, that the emperoi 
Ferdinand addressed two letters to Elizabeth, interceding for the 
adherents to that religion, both with respect to those new severities to 
which they might become liable by conscientiously declining that oath, 
and to the prohibition of the free exercise of their rites. He suggested 
that it might be reasonable to allow them the use of one church in 
every city. And he concluded with an expression, which might pos- 
sibly be designed to intimate that his own conduct towards the pro- 
testants in his dominions would be influenced by her concurrence in 
his request . 1 Such considerations were not without great importance. 
The protestant religion was gaining ground in Austria, where a large 
proportion of the nobility as well as citizens had for some years ear- 
nestly claimed its public toleration. Ferdinand, prudent and averse 
from bigoted counsels, and for every reason solicitous to heal the 
wounds which religious differences had made in the empire, while he 
was endeavouring, not absolutely without hope of success, to obtain 
some concessions from the pope, had shown a disposition to grant 
further indulgences to his protestant subjects. His son, Maximilian, 
not only through his moderate temper, but some real inclination 
towards the new doctrines, bade hire to carry much farther the liberal 
policy of the reigning emperor , 2 It was consulting very little the 
general interests of protestantism, to disgust persons so capable and so 
well disposed to befriend it. But our queen, although free from the 
fanatical spirit of persecution which actuated part of her subjects, was 
too deeply imbued with arbitrary principles to endure any public 
deviation from the mode of worship she should prescribe. And it must 
perhaps be admitted, that experience alone could fully demonstrate the 
safety of toleration, and show the fallacy of apprehensions that unpre- 
judiced men might have entertained. In her answer to Ferdinand, the 
queen declares that she cannot grant churches to those who disagree 
from her religion, being against the laws of her parliament, and highly 
dangerous to the state of her kingdom ; as it would sow various opin- 
ions in the nation to distract the minds of honest men, and woifid 
cherish parties and factions, that might disturb the present tranquillity 
of the commonwealth. Yet enough had already occurred in France to 
lead observing men to suspect, that severities and restrictions are by 
no means an infallible specific to prevent or subdue religious factions. 

Camden and many others have asserted, that by systematic conni- 
vance the Roman catholics enjoyed a pretty free use of their religion 
for the first fourteen years of Elizabeth’s reign. But this is not recon- 
cilable to many passages in Strype’s collections. We find abundance 
of persons harassed for recusancy, that is, for not attending the pro- 
testant church, and driven to insincere promises of conformity. Others 
were dragged before ecclesiastical commissioners for harbouring priests, 


1 Nobis vero factura est rem adeo gratam, ut omnem simus daturi operam, quo possimus 
earn rem serenitati vestias mutufc benevolentiae et fraterni animi studiis cumulatissimfc com- 
pensate. See the letter in the additions to the first volume of Strype’s Annals, prefixed to the 
second, p. 67. It has been erroneously referred by Camden, whom many have followed, to 
the year 1559, but bears date 2^th Sept., 1563. 

* For the dispositions of Ferdinand and Maximilian towards religious toleration in Austria, 
which indeed for a time existed, see F. Paul, Concile de Trente (par Courayer), ii, 7a. *97 
2?o, &c. Flechier, Vie d® Hommendam, 388.; or Coxe’s House of Austria. 
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or for sending money to those who had fled beyond sea. (S^rype, 513, 
et alibi.) Students of the inns of court, where popery had a strong hold 
at this time, were examined in the star-chamber as to their religion^ 
and on not giving satisfactory answers were committed to the Fleet. 1 
The catholic party were not always scrupulous about the usual artifices 
of an oppressed people, meeting force by fraud, and concealing their 
heartfelt wishes under the mask of ready submission, or even of zealous 
attachment. A great majority both of clergy and laity yielded to the 
times ; and of these temporising conformists it cannot be doubted, that 
many lost by degrees all thought of returning to their ancient fold. But 
others, while they complied with exterior ceremonies, retained in their 
private devotions their accustomed mode of worship. It is an admitted 
fact, that the catholics generally attended the church, till it came to be 
reckoned a distinctive sign of their having renounced their own religions 
They persuaded themselves, and the English priests, uninstructed and 
accustomed to a temporising conduct, did not discourage the notion 
that the private observance of their own rites would excuse a formal 
obedience to the civil power. 2 The Romish scheme of worship, though 
it attaches more importance to ceremonial rites, has one remarkable 
difference from the protestant, that it is far less social; and conse- 
quently the prevention of its open exercise has far less tendency to 
weaken men's religious associations, so long as their individual inter- 
course with a priest, its essential requisite, can be preserved. Priests 
therefore travelled the country in various disguises, to keep alive a flame 
which the practice of outward conformity was calculated to extinguish. 
There was not a county throughout England, says a catholic historian, 
where several of Mary's clergy did not reside, and were commonly 
called the old priests. They served as chaplains in private families.’ 2 
{Dodd's Church Hist. vol. ii. p. 8.) By stealth, at the dead of night, 
in private chambers, in the secret lurking-places of an ill-peopled coun- 
try, with all the mystery that subdues the imagination, with all the 

•*Strype, 522. He says the lawyers inmost eminent places were generally favourers of 
popery, p. ?6g. But if he means the judges, they did not long continue so. 

2 Cum regma Maria moreretur, et religio in AngliS mutaret, post episcopos et pradatos 
catholicos captos et fugatos, populus velut oviutn grex sine pasture in magnis tenebris 
et caligine ammarum suarum oberravit. Unde etiam factum est multi ut catholicorum super- 
stitiombus impiis dissimulationibus et gravibus junnneutis contra sanctae sedis apostolic® aue- 
toritatem, cum admodum parvo nut plane nullo conscieuiiarum suarum scrupulo assuescer nft. 
Frequentabant ergo haereticoium synagogas, intercrant corum concionibus, atque ad 
easdem etiam audiendas filios et fainiliam suam compellabant. Videbatur illis ut catholicl 
essent, sufficere una cum lucre t ids eotum tenipla non adirc, ferii autem posse si ante vel 
post illos eadem intrassent Coinriuinicabatur de sacrilega Calvini ceena, vel secreto et clan- 
culuin intra privatos parietes. Missam quiaudiverant, aepostea Calvinianos se habere ole bant, 
sic se de prajeepto satisfecisse exislimabant. Deferebantur filii catholicorum ad baptib- 
teria haereticorum, ac inter illorum manus matrimonia contrahebant. Atque haec omnia sine 
omni scrupulo fiebant, facta propter catholicorum sacerdotum ignorantiam, qui talia vel licere 
credebant, vel tiinore quodam praepediti dissiinulabant. Nunc autem per Dei misericordiam 
omnes catholici intellignnt, ut salvenlur non satis esse corde fidem catholicam credere, sed 
eandem etiam ore oportere confileri. Ribadeneirn de Schismate, p. 53. See also Butler’s 
English Catholics, vol. iii. p. 146. Some of our late defenders of the Reformation (but non 
talj, etc.) are seriously disposed to complain, that the English catholics were not suffered 
quietly to go on in their conformity, that ib, to become as hearty protestam» as thei neigh- 
bour in the next generation. One argument of these amusing reasoners is, that the church 
service, though it did not contain all they believed, yet contained nothing they enied. 
Thus it appears, that men are to he censured for refusing to act on a principle, not only which 
they do not themselves acknowledge, but which their adversaries would be just as unwilling to 

admit in any application to their own case ; for 1 presume Mr. would not think it light 

to livuin sole and constant communion with an Unitarian congregation. 


7 
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mutual trust that invigorates constancy, these prescribed ecclesiastic 
celebrated their solemn rites, more impressive in s uch concealment 
than if surrounded by all their former splendour. The strong predilec- 
tion indeed of mankind for mystery, which has probably led many to 
tamper in political conspiracies without much further motive, will 
suffice to preserve secret associations, even where their purposes are 
far less interesting than those of religion. Many of these itinerant 
priests assumed the character of protestant preachers ; and it has been 
said, with some truth, though not probably without exaggeration, that, 
under the directions of their crafty court, they fomented the divisions 
then springing up, and mingled with the anabaptists and other sect- 
aries, in the hope both of exciting dislike to the establishment, and of 
instilling their own tenets, slightly disguised, into the minds of unwary 
enthusiasts. 1 

It is my thorough conviction that the persecution, for it can obtain 
no better name, 2 carried on against the English catholics, however it 
might serve to delude the government by producing an apparent con* 
formity, could not but excite a spirit of disloyalty in many adherents 
of that faith. Nor would it be safe to assert that a more conciliating 
policy would have altogether disarmed their hostility, much less laid 
at rest those busy hopes of the future, which the peculiar circum- 
stances of Elizabeth's reign had a tendency to produce. This remark- 
able posture of affairs affected all her civil, and still more her ecclesi- 
astical policy. Her own title to the crown depended absolutely on a 
parliamentary recognition. The act of 35 H. 8. c. 1. had settled the 
crown upon her, and thus far restrained the previous statute, 28 H. 8. 
c. 7., which had empowered her father to regulate the succession at his 
pleasure. Besides this legislative authority, his testament had be- 
queathed the kingdom to Elizabeth after her sister Mary ; and the 
common consent of the nation had ratified her possession. But the 
queen of Scots, niece of Henry by Margaret, his eider sister, had a 
prior right to the throne during Elizabeth’s life, in the eyes of subb 

1 Thomas Heath, brother to the late archbishop of York, was seized at Rochester about 
*57 o, well provided with anabaptist and Arian tracts for circulation. Strype. i. 521. For 
other instances, see p. 281, 484. Life of Parker, 244. Nalson's Collections, vol. i. Intro* 
duction, p. 39, &c., from a pamphlet written al.so by Nalson, entitled, Foxes and Firebrands.. 
It was surmised, that one Henry Nicolas, chief of a set of fanatics, called the Family of Love, 
of whom we read a great deal in this reign, and who sprouted, up again about the time oi 
Cromwell, was secretly employed by the popish party. Strype, ii. 37. 589. 595. But these con- 
jectures were very often ill-founded, and possibly so in this instance, though the passages 
quoted by Strype (589.) are suspicious. Brandt however (Hist, of Reformation in Low Coun- 
tries, vol. i. p. Z05.) does not suspect Nicolas of being other than a fanatic. His sect appeared 
in the Netherlands about 1555. 

* “That church [of Engfand] and the queen, its rc-founder, are clear of persecution, as re- 
gards the catholics. No church, no sect, no individual even, had yet professed the principle 
of toleration.” Southey's Book of the Church, vol. ii. p. 285. If the second of these sen- 
tences is intended as a proof of the first, I must say, it is little to the purpose. But it is not 
true, in this broad way of assertion. Not to mention sir Thomas More's Utopia, the principle 
of toleration had been avowed by the chancellor l’Hospital, and many others in France. I 
mention him as on the stronger side ; for in fact the weaker had always professed the general 
principle, and could demand toleration from those of different, sentiments on no other plea. 
And as to capital inflictions for heresy, which Mr. S. seems chiefly to have in his mind, there 
is reason to believe that many protestants never approved them. Sleidan intimates, vol. iii. 
p. 263., that Calvin incurred odium by the death of Servetus. And Melancthon says expressly 
the same thing, in the letter which he unfortunately wrote to the reformer of Geneva, declaring 
his own approbation of the crime ; and which I am willing to ascribe rather to his constitutional 
fear of giving offence, than to sincere conviction. 
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catholics as preferred an hereditary to a parliamentary title, and was 
reckoned by the far greater part of the nation its presumptive heir after 
her decease. There could indeed be no question of this, had the suc- 
cession been left to its natural course. But Henry had exercised the 
power with which his parliament, in too servile a spirit, yet in the 
plenitude of its sovereign authority, had invested him, by settling the 
succession in remainder upon the house of Suffolk, descendants of his 
second sister Mary, to whom he postponed the elder line of Scotland. 
Mary left two daughters, Frances and Eleanor. The former became 
wife of Grey, marquis of Dorset, created duke of Suffolk by Edward ; 
and had three daughters, Jane, whose fate is well known, Catherine, 
and Mary. Eleanor Brandon, by her union with the earl of Cumber- 
land, had a daughter, who married the earl of Derby. At the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth’s reign, or rather after the death of the duchess 
of Suffolk, lady Catherine Grey was by statute law the presumptive 
heiress of the crown ; but according to the rules of hereditary descent, 
which the bulk of mankind do not readily permit an arbitrary and 
capricious enactment to disturb, Mary queen of Scots, grand-daughter 
of Margaret, was the indisputable representative of her royal progeni- 
tors, and the next in succession to Elizabeth. 

This reversion, indeed, after a youthful princess, might well appear 
rather an improbable contingency. It was to be expected that a fertile 
marriage would defeat all speculations about her inheritance ; nor had 
Elizabeth been many weeks on the throne, before this began to occupy 
her subjects’ minds.* Among several who were named, two very soon 
became the prominent candidates for her favour, the archduke Charles, 
son of the emperor Ferdinand, and lord Robert Dudley, some time after 
created earl of Leicester ; one recommended by his dignity and alli- 
ances, the other by her own evident partiality. She gave at the outset 
so little encouragement to the former proposal, that Leicester’s ambition 
di<J not appear extravagant. (Haynes, 233.) But her ablest counsellors, 
w 4 io knew his vices, and her greatest peers, who thought his nobility 
recent and ill acquired, deprecated so unworthy a connection. 2 Few 
will pretend to explore the labyrinths of Elizabeth’s heart ; yet we may 
almost conclude, that her passion for this favourite kept up a struggle 
against her wisdom, for the first seven or eight years of her reign. 
Meantime she still continued unmarried ; and those expressions she 
had so early used, of her resolution to live and die a virgin, began to 
appear less like coy affectation than at first. Never had a sovereign’s 
marriage been more desirable for a kingdom. Cecil, aware how 
important it was that the queen should marry, but dreading her union 
with Leicester, contrived, about the end of 1564, to renew the treaty 
with the archduke Charles. 8 During this negotiation, which lasted 


* The address of the house of commons, begging the queen to marry, was on Feb. 6. 1559. 

* See particularly two letters in the Hardwicke State Papers, i. 122. and 163., dated ui 
Oct. and Nov. 1560, which show the alarm excited by the queen’s ill-placed partiality. 

8 Cecil’s earnestness for the Austrian marriage appears plainly in Haynes, 430. ; and still 
more ui a remarkable minute, where he has drawn up, in parallel columns, according to a rathei 
formal but perspicuous method he much used, his reasons in favour of the archduke, and 
against the earl of Leicester. The former chiefly relate to foreign politics, and may be conjec- 
tured by those acquainted with history. _ The latter are as follows : 1. Nothing is increased 
by marriage of him, either in riches, estimation, or power. 2. It will be thought that the 
tliinqerous speeches of the queen with fhe earl have been true. 3. He si all study nothing but 
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from two to three years, she showed not a little of that evasive and 
dissembling coquetry which was to be more fully displayed on subse- 
quent occasions . 1 Leicester deemed himself so much interested, as to 
quarrel with those who manifested any zeal for the Austrian marriage ; 
but his mistress gradually overcame her misplaced inclinations ; and 
from the time when that connexion was broken off, his prospects of 
becoming her husband seem rapidly to have vanished away. The pre- 
text made for relinquishing this treaty with the archduke was Elizabeth's 
constant refusal to tolerate the exercise of his religion ; a difficulty 
which, whether real or ostensible, recurred in all her subsequent nego- 
tiations of a similar nature . 2 

In every parliament of Elizabeth, the house of commons was zeal- 
ously attached to the protestant interest. This, as well as an appre- 
hension of disturbance from a contested succession, led to those 
importunate solicitations that she would choose a husband, which she 
so artfully evaded. A determination so contrary to her apparent 
interest, and to the earnest desire of her people, may give some counte- 
nance to the surmises of the time, that she was restrained from marriage 
by a secret consciousness that it was unlikely to be fruitful . 3 Whether 

to enhance his own particular friend', to wealth, to offices, to lands, and to (.fiend others. 4* 
He is infained by death of his wife, s- fie is iar in debt. 6. He is likely to be unkind, and 
jealous of the queen’s majesty. Id. 444. These suggestions, and especially the second, if 
actually laid before the queen, show the plainness and freedom which this great statesman 
ventured to use towards her. The allusion to the death of Leicester’s wife, which had occurred 
in a very suspicious manner, at Cumnur, neat Oxford, and is well known as the foundation of 
the novel of Kenilworth, though related there with great anachronism and confusion of per- 
sons, may be frequently met with in contemporary documents. . By the above quoted letters 
in the Hardwicke Papers, it appears that those who disliked Leicester had spoken freely of this 
report to the queen. 

* Elizabeth carried her dissimulation so fat as to propose marriage articles, which were 
formally laid before the imperial ambassador. These, though copied fiont what had been 
agreed on Mary's marriage with Philip, now seemed highly ridiculous, when exacted from a 
younger brother without teiritones or revenues. Jura et leges regni conserventur, neque 
quicquam mutetur in reiigieme aut in statu publico. Officia et magistiatus exerceantur per 
naturales. Neque regina, neque liberi sui cducantur ex regno sine consensu regni, &c. 
Haynes, 438. • 

Cecil was not too wise a man to nive some credit to astrology. The stars were consults 
about the queen’s marriage *, and those veracious oracles gave response, that she should be 
married in the thirty- first year of hei age to a fot ctgnrr, and have one son, who would be a 
great prince, and a daughter, Sec. & c. Strype. ii. 16., and App. 4 , where the nonsense maybe 
read at full length. Perhaps, however the wily minister was no dupe, but meant, that his mis- 
tress should be. 

a The council appear in general to have been as resoh**e against tolerating the exercise of 
the catholic religion in any husband the queen might choose, as herself. We find however 
that several divines were consulted on two question? . 1. Whether it were lawfut to marry a 
papist. 2. Whether the queen might permit mass co be said. To which answers were given, 
not agreeing with each other. Strype, ii. 150., r.nd App. 31. 33. When the earl of Worcester 
was sent over to Paris in 1571, as proxy for th', queen, who had been made sponsor for Charles 
I X/s infant daughter, she would not permit Km, though himself a catholic, to be present at the 
mass on that occasion, ii. 171. 

3 “ The people/* Camden says, “ curbed Huie, the queen’s physician, as having dissuaded 
the queen from marrying on account of some impediment and defect in her." Many will 
recollect the allusion to this in Mary’s scandalous letter to Elizabeth, wherein, under pretence 
of repeating what the countess of Shrewsbury had said, she utters every thing that female 
spite and ungovernable malice could dictate. But in the long and confidential correspondence 
of Cecil, Walsinghatn, and sir Thomas Smith, about the queen's marriage with the duke of 
Anjou, in 1571, for which they were evidently most anxious, I do not perceive the slightest 
intimation that the prospect of her bearing children was at all less favourable than in any othei 
case. The council seem, indeed, in the subsequent treaty with the other duke of Anjou, in 
*579> when she was forty-six, to have reckoned on something rather beyond the usual laws of 
nature in this respect ; for in a minute by Cecil of the reasons for and against this marriage, 
he sets down the probability of issue 011 the favourable side. “ By marrying with Monsieui 
g ^c is likely to have children, because of his youth as if her age weie no objection. 
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these conjectures were well founded, of which 1 know no evidence, or 
whether the risk of experiencing that ingratitude which the husbands 
of sovereign princesses have often displayed, and of which one glaring 
example was immediately before her eyes, outweighed, in her judgment, 
that of remaining single, or whether she might not even apprehend a 
more desperate combination of the catholic party at home and abroad, 
if the birth of any issue from her should shut out their hopes of Mary’s 
succession, it is difficult for us to decide. 

Though the queen’s marriage were the primary object of these 
addresses, as the most probable means of securing an undisputed heir 
to the crown, yet she might have satisfied the parliament in some 
degree by limiting the succession to one certain line. But it seems 
doubtful whether this would have answered the proposed end. If she 
had taken a firm resolution against matrimony, which, unless on the 
supposition already hinted, could hardly be reconciled with a sincere 
regard for her people’s welfare, it might be less dangerous to leave the 
course of events to regulate her inheritance. Though all parties seem 
to have conspired in pressing her to some decisive settlement on this 
subject, it would not have been easy to content the two factions, who 
looked for a successor to very different quarters. 1 It is evident that 
any confirmation of the Suffolk title would have been regarded by the 
queen of Scots and her numerous partisans as a flagrant injustice, to 
which they would not submit but by compulsion : and on the other 
hand by re-establishing the hereditary line, Elizabeth would have lost 
her check on one whom she had reason to consider as a rival and 
competitor, and whose influence was already alarmingly extensive 
among her subjects. 

She had, however, in one of the first years of her reign, without any 
better motive than her own jealous and malignant humour, taken a stef 
not only harsh and arbitrary, but very little consonant to policy, which 
had almost put it out of her power to defeat the queen of Scots’ sue- 

V Camden, after telling us that the queen’s disinclination to marry raised great clamours, 
slfkd that the earls of Pembroke and Leicester had professed their opinion that she ought to be 
obliged to take a husband, or that as »r should be declared by act of parliament even 

ngainst her will, asserts some time after, as inconsistently as improperly, that “ verv few hut 
malecontents and traitors appeared very solicitous in the business of a successor,” P. < 
Rennet’s Complete Hist, of England, vol. n.) This however, fiont Camden's known prone- 
ness to flatter James, seems to indicate that the Suflolk party were more active than the 
Scots upon this occasion . Their strength lay in the house of commons, which was wholly 
protestant, and rather puritan. 

At the end of Murden’s State Papers is a short journal kept by Cecil, containing a succinct 
and authentic summary of events in Elizabeth's leign. I extract as a specimen such passages 
as bear on the present subject. 

Oct. 6. 1566. Certain lewd bills thrown abroad against the queen’s majesty for not assenting 
to have the matter of succession proved in pathament ; and bills also to charge sir W. Cecil the 
secretary with the occasion thereof. 

27. Certain lords, viz. the earls of Pembroke and Leicester, were excluded the presence- 
chamber for furthering the proposition of the succession to be declared by parliament without 
the queen’s allowance. 

November is. Messrs. Bell and Monson moved trouble in the parliament about the 
succession. 

14. The queenhad before her thirty lords and thirty commoners, to receive her answer con- 
cerning their petition for the succession and for marriage. Dalton was blamed for speaking 
in the commons house. 

24. Command given to parliament not to treat of the succession. 

Nota : in this parliament time the queen’s majesty did remit a part of the offer of a suhsidv 
to the commons, who offered largely, to the end to have had the surcession established 
r. 76a. 
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Imprisonment of the Lady Catherine Grey . 

cession. Lady Catherine Grey, who has been already mentioned as 
next in remainder of the house of Suffolk, proved with child by a private 
marriage, as they both alleged, with the earl of Hertford. The queen, 
always envious of the happiness of lovers, and jealous of all who could 
entertain any hopes of the succession, threw them both into the Tower. 
By connivance of their keepers, the lady bore a second child during 
this imprisonment. Upon this Elizabeth caused an inquiry to be 
instituted before a commission of privy counsellors and civilians ; 
wherein, the parties being unable to adduce' proof of their marriage, 
Archbishop Parker pronounced that their cohabitation was illegal, and 
that they should be censured for fornication. He was to be pitied if 
the law obliged him to utter so harsh a sentence, or to be blamed if it 
did not. Even had the marriage never been solemnised, it was im- 
possible to doubt the existence of a contract, which both were still 
desirous to perfonn. But there is reason to believe that there had been 
an actual marriage, though so hasty and clandestine, that they had not 
taken precautions to secure evidence of it. The injured lady sunk 
under this hardship and indignity ; 1 * but the legitimacy of her children 
was acknowledged by general consent, and, in a distant age, by a legis- 
lative declaration. These proceedings excited much dissatisfaction ; 
generous minds revolted from their severity, and many lamented to see 
the reformed branch of the royal stock thus bruised by the queen's 
unkind and impolitic jealousy. (Haynes, 396.) Hales, clerk of the 
hanaper, a zealous protestant, having written in favour of lady Cathe- 
rine’s marriage, and of her title to the succession, was sent to the 
Tower. 3 The lord keeper Bacon himself, a known friend to the house 
of Suffolk, being suspected of having prompted Hales to write this 
treatise, lost much of his mistress’s favour. Even Cecil, though he had 
taken a share in prosecuting lady Catherine, perhaps in some degree 
from an apprehension that the queen might remember he had once 
joined in proclaiming her sister Jane, did not always escape the same 
suspicion ; s and it is probable that he felt the imprudence of entirely 
discountenancing a party from which the queen and religion had no- 
thing to dread. There is reason to believe that the house of Suffolk was 

1 Catherine, after her release from the Tower, was placed in the custody of her uncle lord 
John Grey, but still suffering the queen’s displeasure, and separated from her husband. 
Several interesting letters from her and her uncle to Cecil are among the Lansdowne MSS. 
vol. vi. They cannot be read without indignation at Elizabeth’s unfeeling severity. Sorrow 
killed this poor young woman the next year, who was never permitted to see her husband 
again. Strype, i. 391. The earl of Hertford underwent a long imprisonment, and continued 
in obscurity during Elizabeth’s reign ; but had some public employments under her successor. 
He was twice afterwards married, and lived to a very advanced age, not dying till 1621, near 
sixty years after his ill-starred and ambitious love. 1 1 is worth while to read the epitaph on 
his monument in the S.E. aisle of Salisbury cathedral, an affecting testimony to the purity 
and faithfulness of an attachment, rendered still more sacred by misfortune and time. Quo 
desiderio veteres revocavit amores ! I shall revert to the question of this marriage in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

* Id. 413. Strype, 410. Hales’s treatise in favour of the authenticity of Henry’s will is 
among the Harleian MSS. n. 537. and 555., and has also been printed in the Appendix to 
Hereditary Right Asserted, fol. 1713. 

* Camden, p. 4 16., ascribes the powerful coalition formed against him in 1569, wherein 
Norfolk and Leicester were combined with all the catholic peers, to his predilection for the 
house of Suffolk. But itwas more likely owing to their knowledge of his integrity and attach- 
ment to his sovereign, which would steadfastly oppose their wicked design of bringing about 
Norfolk’s marriage with Mary, as well as to their jealousy of his influence. Carte reports, on 
die authority of the despatches of Fenelon, the French ambassador, that they intended to 
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favoured in parliament ; the address of the commons in 1563, implor- 
ing the queen to settle the succession, contains several indications of a 
•spirit unfriendly to the Scottish line. (D’Ewes, 81.) And a speech is 
extant, said to have been made as late as 1571, expressly vindicating 
the rival pretensjbn. 1 If indeed we consider with attention the statute 
of 13 Eliz. c. 1., which renders it treasonable to deny that the sovereigns 
of this kingdom, with consent of parliament, might alter the line of 
succession, it will appear little short of a confirmation of that title, 
which the descendants of Mary Brandon derived from a parliamentary 
settlement. But the doubtful birth of lord Beauchamp and his brother, 
with an ignoble marriage, that Frances, the younger sister of lady 
Catherine Grey, had thought it prudent to contract, deprived this party 
of all political consequence much sooner, as I conceive, than the wisest 
of Elizabeth’s advisers could have desired ; and gave rise to various 
other pretensions, which failed not to occupy speculative or intriguing 
tempers throughout this reign. 

We may well avoid the tedious and intricate paths of Scottish history, 
where each fact must be sustained by a controversial discussion. Every 
one will recollect, that Mary Stuart’s retention of the arms and style of 
England gave the first, and as it proved, inexpiable provocation t\ 
Elizabeth. It is indeed true, that she was queen consort of France, a 
state lately at war with England, and that if the sovereigns of the latter 
country, even in peace, would persist in claiming the French throne, 
they could hardly complain of this retaliation. But although it might 
be difficult to find a diplomatic answer to this, yet every one was 
sensible of an important difference between a title retained through 
vanity, and expressive of pretensions long since abandoned, from one 
that several foreign powers were prepared to recognise, and a great 
part of the nation might perhaps only want opportunity to support.* 
If, however, after the death of Francis II. had set the queen of Scots 

bring him to account for breaking off the ancient league with the house of Burgundy, or, in 
ot^er words, for maintaining the protestant interest. Vol. iii. p. 483. 

• A papist writer, under the name of Andreas Philopater, gives an account of this confederacy 
against Cecil at some length. Norfolk and Leicester belonged to it ; and the object was to 
defeat the Suffolk succession, which Cecil and Bacoii favoured. Leicester betrayed his asso- 
ciates to the queen. It had been intended that Norfolk should accuse the two counsellors 
before the lords, e& ratione ut e senatu regidque abreptos ad curiae januas in crucem agi 
praeciperet, eoque perfecto rectfc deinceps ad forum progressus explicaret populo turn hujus 
facti rationem, turn successionis etiam regnandi legitimam seriem, si quid forte reginae hu- 
snanitus accideret. P. 4^. 

\ Strype, 11. App. This speech seems to have been made while Catherine Grey was 
living ; perhaps therefore it was in a former parliament, for no account that I have seen repre- 
sents her as having been alive so late as 1571. 

a There was something peculiar in Mary’s mode of blazonry. She bore Scotland and 
England quarterly, the former being first ; but over all was a half scutcheon of pretence with 
the arms of England, the sinister half being as it were obscured, in order to intimate that she 
was kept out of her right. Strype, vol. i. p. 8. 

The despatches of Throckmorton, the English ambassador in France, bear continual testi- 
mony to the insulting and hostile manner in which Francis II. and his aueen displayed their 
pretensions to our crown. Forbes's State Papers, vol. 1 . passim. The following is an instance. 
At the entrance of the king and queen into Chatelherault, 23rd Nov. 2559, these lines formed 
the inscription over one of the gates : 

Gallia perpetuis pugnaxque Britannia bellis Olim odio inter se dimicuere pari. 

Nunc Gallos totoque remotos orbe Britannos Unum dos Marias cogit in tmperfum. 

Ergo pace potes, Francisce, quod omnibus armis Mille patres annis non potuere tui. 

This offensive behaviour of the French court is the apology of Elizabeth’s intrigues during 
the same period with the malecontents, which to a certain extent cannot be denied by any one 
who has read the collection above quoted ; though I do not think Dr. Lingard warranted ift 
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free from all adverse connections, she had with more readiness and 
apparent sincerity renounced a pretension which could not be made 
compatible with Elizabeth’s friendship, she might perhaps have escaped 
some of the consequences of that powerful neighbour’s jealousy. But, 
whether it were that female weakness restrained her from unequivocally 
abandoning claims which she deemed well founded, and which future 
events might enable her to realise even in Elizabeth’s life-time, or 
whether she fancied that to drop the arms of England from her 
scutcheon would look like a dereliction of her right of succession, no 
satisfaction was fairly given on this point to the English court. Eliza- 
beth took a far more effective revenge, by intriguing with all the male- 
contents of Scotland. But while she was endeavouring to render 
Mary’s throne uncomfortable and insecure, she did not employ that 
influence against her in England which, lay more fairly in her power. 
She certainly was not unfavourable to the queen of Scots’ succession, 
however she might decline compliance with importunate and injudicious 
solicitations to declare it. She threw both Hales and one Thornton 
into prison for writing against that title. And when Mary’s secretary, 
Lethington, urged that Henry’s testament, which alone stood in their 
way, should be examined, alleging that it had not been signed by the 
king, she paid no attention to this imprudent request . 1 

The circumstances wherein Mary found herself placed on her arrival 
in Scotland were sufficiently embarrassing to divert her attention from 
any regular scheme against Elizabeth, though she may sometimes have 
indulged visionary hopes ; nor is it probable, that with the most cir- 
cumspect management she could so far have mitigated the rancour of 
some, or checked the ambition of others, as to find leisure for hostile 
intrigues. But her imprudent marriage with Darnlcy, and the far 
greater errors of her subsequent behaviour, by lowering both her re- 
sources and reputation as far as possible, seemed to be pledges of per- 
fect security from that quarter. Yet it was precisely when Mary was 
become most feeble and helpless, that Elizabeth’s apprehensions gre,w 
most serious and well-founded. r 

At the time when Mary, escaped from captivity, threw herself on 
the protection of a related, though rival queen, three courses lay open 
to Elizabeth, and were discussed in her councils. To restore her by 
force of arms, or rather by a mediation which would certainly have 
been effectual, to the throne which she had compulsorily abdicated, 
was the most generous, and would probably have turned out the most 
judicious proceeding. Reigning thus with tarnished honour and 
diminishea power, she must have continually depended on the support 

asserting her privity to the conspiracy of Amboise as a proved fact. Throckmorton was a man 
very likely to exceed his instructions ; and there is much reason to believe that he did so. It 
is remarkable that no modern French writers that I have seen, Anquetil, Gamier, Lacretelle, 
or the editors of the General Collection of Memoirs, seem to have been aware of Elizabeth's 
secret intrigues with the king of Navarre and other protestant chiefs in 1559, which these 
letters, published by Forbes in 1740, demonstrate. 

1 Burnet, i. Append. 266. Many letters, both of Mary herself and of her secretary, the 
famous Maitland of Lethington, occur in Haynes’s State Papers, about the end of 1561. In 
one of his to Cecil, he urges, in answer to what had been alleged by the English court, that 
a collateral successor had never been declared in any prince’s life-time, that whatever reason 
there might be for that, “ if the succession had remained untouched according to the law, yet 
where by a limitation men had gone about to prevent the providence of God and shift one into 
the place due to another, the offended party could not but seek the redress thereof.” P. 373,. 
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bf England, and become little better than a vassal of its sovereign. 
Still it might be objected by many, that the queen’s honour was 
concerned not to maintain too decidedly the cause of one accused by 
common fame, and even by evidence that had already been made 
public, of adultery and the assassination of her husband. To have 
permitted her retreat into France would have shown an impartial 
neutrality ; and probably that court was too much occupied at home 
to have afforded her any material assistance. Yet this appeared 
rather dangerous ; and policy was supposed, as frequently happens, to 
indicate a measure absolutely repugnant to justice, that of detaining 
her in perpetual custody. 1 Whether this policy had no other fault 
than its want of justice, may reasonably be called in question. 

The queen’s determination neither to marry nor limit the succession 
had inevitably turned every one’s thoughts towards the contingency of 
her death. She was young, indeed ; but had been dangerously ill, 
once in 1562,® and again in 1568. Of all possible competitors for the 
throne, Mary was incomparably the most powerful, both among the 
nobility and the people. Besides the undivided attachment of all who 
retained any longings for the ancient religion, and many such were to 
be found at Elizabeth’s court and chapel, she had the stronghold of 
hereditary right, and the general sentiment that revolts from acknow- 
ledging the omnipotency of a servile parliament. Cecil, whom no one 
could suspect of partiality towards her, admits in a remarkable minute 
on the state of the kingdom, in 1569, that “ the queen of Scots’ strength 
standeth by the universal opinion of the world for the justice of her 
title, as coming of the ancient line.” (Haynes, 580.) This was no 
doubt in some degree counteracted by a sense of the danger which 
her accession would occasion to the protestant church, and which, far 
more than its parliamentary title, kept up a sort of party for the house 
of Suffolk. The crimes imputed to her did not immediately gain 
credit among the people ; and some of higher rank were too experienced 
politicians to turn aside for such considerations. She had always 
preserved her connections among the English nobility, of whom many 
were catholics, and others adverse to Cecil, by whose counsels the 
queen had been principally directed in all her conduct with regard to 
Scotland and its sovereign. 8 After the unfinished process of inquiry 
to which Mary submitted at York and Hampton Court, when the 
charge of participation in Darnley’s murder had been substantiated by 
evidence at least that she did not disprove, and the whole course of 

1 A very remarkable letter of the earl of Sussex, Oct. 23. 1568, contains these words: “I 
think surely no end can be made good for England, except the person of the Scottish queen 
oe detained, by one means or other, in England.” The whole letter manifests the spirit of 
Elizabeth’s advisers, and does no great credit to Sussex’s sense of justice, but a great deal to 
his ability. Yet he afterwards became an advocate for the duke of Norfolk’s marriage with 
Mary, Lodge’s Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 4. 

* Hume and Carte say, this first illness was the small-pox. But it appears by a letter from 
the queen to lord Shrewsbury, Lodge, 279 , that her attack in 1571 was suspected to be that 
disorder. 

* * conversation which Mary had with one Kooksby, a spy of Cecil’s, about the spring of 
1566, she imprudently named several of her friends, and of others whom she hoped to win, 
such as the duke of Norfolk, the earls of Derby, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
Utid* Shrewsbury. ** She had the better hope of this, for that she thought them to be all ot 
the old religion, which she meant to restore again with all expedition, and thereby win the 
nearts of the common people.” The whole passage is worth notice. Haynes, 447. See also 
Iweml s Memoirs, for the dispositions of an Ensrlish party towards Mary in 1566, 
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which proceedings created a very unfavourable impression both in 
England and on the continent, no time was to be lost by those who 
considered her as the object of their dearest hopes. She was in the 
kingdom ; she might, by a bold rescue, be placed at their head ; every 
hour’s delay increased the danger of her being delivered up to the 
rebel Scots ; and doubtless some eager protestants had already 
begun to demand her exclusion by an absolute decision of the legis- 
lature. 

Elizabeth must have laid her account, if not with the disaffection of 
the catholic party, yet at least with their attachment to the queen of 
Scots. But the extensive combination that appeared, in 1 569, to bring 
about by force the duke of Norfolk’s marriage with that princess, 
might well startle her cabinet. In this combination Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, avowed catholics, Pembroke and Arundel, suspected 
ones, were mingled with Sussex and even Leicester, unquestioned 
protestants. The duke of Norfolk himself, greater and richer than any 
English subject, had gone such lengths m this conspiracy, that his 
life became the just forfeit of his guilt and folly. It is almost impos- 
sible to pity this unhappy man, who lured by the most criminal 
ambition, after proclaiming the queen of Scots a notorious adulteress 
and murderer, would have compassed a union with her at the hazard 
of his sovereign’s crown, of the tiancjuillity and even independence of 
his country, and of the reformed religion. 1 There is abundant proof 
of his intrigues with the duke of Alva, who had engaged to invade the 
kingdom. His trial was not indeed conducted in a manner that we 
can approve (such was the nature of state proceedings in that age), nor 
can it, I think, be denied that it formed a precedent of constructive 
treason not easily reconcilable with the statute ; but much evidence is 
extant that his prosecutors did not adduce ; and no one fell by a 
sentence more amply merited, or the execution of which was more 
indispensable.* 

Norfolk was the dupe throughout all this intrigue of more artful 
men ; first of Murray and Lethington, who had filled his mind wiftr 
ambitious hopes, and afterwards of Italian agents employed by Pius V. 
to procure a combination of the catholic party. Collateral to Norfolk’s 
conspiracy, but doubtless connected with it, was that of the northern 
earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, long prepared, and per- 
fectly foreseen by the government, of which the ostensible and manifest 
aim was the re-establishment of popery. 3 Pius V., who took a far 

1 Murden’s State Papers, 134. 180. Norfolk was a very weak man, the dupe of some very 
cunning ones. We may observe that his submission to the queen. Id. is3>, is expressed in a 
style which would now be thought most pusillanimous in a man of much lower station, yet he 
died with great intrepidity. But such was the tone of those times ; an exaggerated hypocrisy 
prevailed in every thing. 

* State Trials, i. 957. He was interrogated by the queen’s counsel with the most insidious 
questions. All the material evidence was read to the lords from written depositions of wit- 
nesses who might have been called, contrary to the statute of Edward VI. But the Burghley 
Papers, published by Haynes and Murden, contain a mass of documents relative to this con- 
spiracy, which leave no doubt as to the most heinous charge, that of inviting the duke of Alva 
to invade the kingdom. There is reason to suspect that he feigned himself a catholic in order 
to secure Alva’s assistance. Murden, p. 10. 

* The northern counties were at this time chiefly catholic *' There are not,” says Sadler, 
writing from thence, “ ten gentlemen in this country who do favour and allow of her majesty’s 
proceedings in the cause of religion.” Lln^ard, vii. 5*. It was consequently the great resort 
of the priests from the Netherlands, and ui the feeble state of the protest&nt church th*re 
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more active part than his predecessor in English affairs, and had 
secretly instigated this insurrection, now published his celebrated bull, 
excommunicating and deposing Elizabeth, in order to second the 
efforts of her rebellious subjects.* This is almost the latest blast of 
that trumpet, which had thrilled the hearts of monarchs. Yet there 
was nothing in that sound that bespoke declining vigour ; even the 
illegitimacy of Elizabeth’s birth is scarcely alluded to ; and the pope 
seems to have chosen rather to tread the path of his predecessor, and 
absolve her subjects from their allegiance, as the just and necessary 
punishment of her heresy. 

Since nothing so much strengthens any government as an unsuccess- 
ful endeavour to subvert it, it may be thought that the complete 
failure of the rebellion under the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, with the detection and punishment of the duke o 
Norfolk, rendered Elizabeth’s throne more secure. But those events 
revealed the number of her enemies, or at least of those in whom no 
confidence could be reposed. The rebellion, though provided against 
by the ministry, and headed by two peers of great family, but no 
personal weight, had not only assumed for a time a most formidable 
aspect in the north, but caused many to waver in other parts of the 
kingdom. (Strype, i. 546. 553. 556.) Even in Norfolk, an eminently 
protestant county, there was a slight insurrection in 1570, out of 
attachment to the duke. 2 If her greatest subject could thus be led 
astray from his faith and loyalty, if others not less near to her councils 
could unite with him in measures so contrary to her wishes and 
interests, on whom was she firmly to rely ? Who, especially, could 
be trusted, were she to be snatched away from the world, for the 
maintenance of the protestant establishment under a yet unknown 
successor? This was the manifest and principal danger that 
her counsellors had to dread. Her own great reputation, and the 
respectful attachment of her people, might give reason to hope that no 
machinations would be successful against her crown ; but let us reflect 
tn what situation the kingdom would have been left by her death in a 
sudden illness, such as she had more than once experienced in earlier 
years, and again in 1571. “You must think,” lord Burleigh writes to 
Walsingham, on that occasion, “ such a matter would drive me to the 
end of my wits.” And sir Thomas Smith expresses his fears in equally 
strong language. 8 Such statesmen do not entertain apprehensions 
lightly. Whom, in truth, could her privy council, on such an event, 
have resolved to proclaim ? The house of Suffolk, had its right been 
more generally recognised than it was, lady Catherine being now dead, 
presented no undoubted heir. The young king of Scotland, an alien 
and an infant, could only have reigned through a regency : and it 
might have been difficult to have selected from "the English nobility a 

wanted sufficient ministers to stand up in its defence. Strype, i. 509. et post ; ii. 183. Many 
of the gentry indeed were still disaffected in other parts towards the new religion. A pro- 
fession of conformity was required in 1569 from all justices of the peace, which some refused, 
and others made against their consciences. Id. i. 567. 

1 Camden has quoted a long passage from Hieronymo Catena’s Life of Pius V., published 
at Rome in 1588. which illustrates the evidence to the same effect contained in the Burghlej 
Papers, and partly adduced on the duke of Norfolk’s trial. 

* Strype, i. 578. Camden, 4*8. Lodge, ii. 45. 

1 Strype, ii. 88. Life of Smith, 152 
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fit person to undertake that office, or at least one in whose elevation 
the rest would have acquiesced. It appears most probable that the 
numerous and powerful faction who had promoted Norfolk’s union 
with Mary would have conspired again to remove her from her prison 
to the throne. Of such a revolution the disgrace of Cecil and 
Elizabeth’s wisest ministers must have been the immediate consequence; 
and it is probable that the restoration of the catholic worship would 
have ensued. These apprehensions prompted Cecil, Walsingham, and 
Smith to press the queen’s marriage with the duke of Anjou far more 
earnestly than would otherwise have appeared consistent with her 
interests. A union with any member of that perfidious court was 
repugnant to genuine protestant sentiments. But the queen’s absolute 
want of foreign alliances, and the secret hostility both of France and 
Spain, impressed Cecil with that deep sense of the perils of the time 
which his private letters so strongly bespeak. A treaty was believed 
to have been concluded in 1567, to which the two last mentioned 
powers, with the emperor Maximilian and some other catholic princes 
were parties, for the extirpation of the protestant religion. 1 No alliance 
that the court of Charles IX. could have formed with Elizabeth was 
Hkely to have diverted it from pursuing this object ; and it may have 
been fortunate that her own insincerity saved her from being the dupe 
of those who practised it so well. Walsingham himself, sagacious as 
he was, fell into the snares of that den of treachery, giving credit to 
the young king’s assurances almost on the very eve of St. Bartholomew. 
(Strype. vol. ii.) 

The bull of Pius V., far more injurious in its consequences to those 
it was designed to serve than to Elizabeth, forms a leading epoch in 
the history of our English catholics. It rested upon a principle never 
universally acknowledged, and regarded with much jealousy by 
temporal governments, yet maintained in all countries by many whose 
zeal and ability rendered them formidable, — the right vested in the 
supreme pontiff to depose kings for heinous crimes against the church. 
One Felton affixed this bull to the gates of the bishop of London^ 
palace, and suffered death for the offence. So audacious a manifesta- 
tion of disloyalty was imputed with little justice to the catholics at 
large, but might more reasonably lie at the door of those active 
Instruments of Rome, the English refugee priests and jesuits dispersed 
over Flanders and lately established at Houay, who were continually 
passing into the kingdom, not only to keep alive the precarious faith 
of the laity, but, as was generally surmised, to excite them against 
their sovereign. 2 This produced the act of 13 Eliz. c. 2. ; which, after 

1 Strype, i 502. I do not give any credit whatever to this league, as printed in Strype, 

which seems to have been fabricated by some of the queen’s emissaries. There had been, 
not perhaps a treaty, but a verbal agreement between France and Spain at Bayonne some 
time before ; but its object was apparently confined to the suppression of protestantism in 
France and the Netherlands. Had they succeeded however in this, the next blow would have 
been struck at England. It seems very unlikely, that Maximilian was concerned in such a 
league. ... 

2 The college of Douay for English refugee priests was established in 1568 or 1:569. Lin- 
gard, 374. Strype seems, but l believe through inadvertence, to put this event several years 
Jater. Annals# ii. 630. It was dissolved by Requesens, while governor of Flanders, but revived 
at Rhcims in 1575, under the protection of the cardinal of Terrain, and returned to Dnuay in 
1593. Similar colleges were founded at Rome in 1579, at Valladolid in 1589, at St Onier 
In 1596, and at Louvain in 1606. 
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reciting these mischiefs, enacts that all persons publishing any bull 
from Rome, or absolving and reconciling any one to the Romish 
church, or being so reconciled should incur the penalties of high 
treason ; and such as brought into the realm any crosses, pictures, or 
superstitious things consecrated by the pope or under his authority 
should be liable to a praemunire. Those who should conceal or con- 
nive at the offenders were to be held guilty of misprision of treason. 
This statute exposed the catholic priesthood, and in great measure the 
laity, to the continual risk of martyrdom ; for so many had fallen away 
from their faith through a pliant spirit of conformity with the times, 
that the regular discipline would exact their absolution and reconcilia- 
tion before they could be reinstated in the church's communion. 
Another act of the same session, manifestly levelled against the 
partisans of Mary, and even against herself, makes it high treason to 
affirm that the queen ought not to enjoy the crown, but some other 
person ; or to publish that she is a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, 
or usurper of the crown ; or to claim right to the crown, or to usurp 
the same during the queen’s life ; or to affirm that the laws and 
statutes do not bind the right of the crown, and the descent, limitation, 
inheritance, or governance thereof. And whosoever should, during 
the queen’s life, by any book or work written or printed, expressly 
affirm, before the same has been established by parliament, that any 
one particular person was or ought to be heir and successor to the 
queen, except the same be the natural issue of her body, or should 
print or utter any such book or writing, was for the first offence to be 
imprisoned a year, and to forfeit half his goods ; and for the second to 
incur the penalties of a praemunire. 1 

It is impossible to misunderstand the chief aim of this statute. But 
the house of commons, in which the zealous protestants, or, as they 
were now rather denominated, puritans, had a predominant influence, 
were not content with these demonstrations against the unfortunate 
« 5 ptive. Fear, as often happens, excited a sanguinary spirit amongst 
them ; they addressed the queen upon what they called the great cause, 
that is, the business of the queen of Scots, presenting by their com- 
mittee reasons gathered out of the civil law to prove that “ it standeth 
not only with justice, but also with the queen’s majesty’s honour and 
safety, to proceed criminally against the pretended Scottish queen.” 
(Strype, ii. 133. D’Ewes, 20 7.) Elizabeth, who could not really dislike 
these symptoms of hatred towards her rival, took the opportunity of 
simulating more humanity than the commons ; and when they sent a 
bill to the upper house attainting Mary of treason, checked its course 
by proroguing the parliament. Her backwardness to concur in any 
measures for securing the kingdom, as far as in her lay, from those 
calamities which her decease might occasion, could not but displease 
Lord Burleigh. “ All that we laboured for,” he writes to Walsingham 
in 1572, “ and had with full consent brought to fashion, I mear a law 

1 13 Eliz. c. r. This act was made at first retrospective, so as to affect every one who had 
at any time denied the. queen’s title. A member objected to this in debate as “ a precedent 
most perilous.” But sir Francis Knollys, Mr. Norton, and others, defended it. D’Ewes, 162. 
It seems to have been amended by the lords. So little notion had men of observing the first 
piinciples of equity towards their enemies ! There is much leason from the debate to suspect, 
that the ex post facto words were levelled at Mary, 
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to make the Scottish queen unable and unworthy of succession to the 
crown, was by her majesty neither assented to, nor rejected, but de- 
ferred.” Some of those about her, he hints, made herself her own 
enemy by persuading her not to countenance these proceedings in 
parliament. (Strype, ii. 135.) I do not think it admits of much ques- 
tion, that, at this juncture, the civil and religious institutions of Eng- 
land would have been rendered more secure by Mary’s exclusion from 
a throne, which indeed, after all that had occurred, she could not be 
endured to fill without national dishonour. But the violent measures 
suggested against her life were hardly, under all the circumstances of 
her case, to be reconciled with justice ; even admitting her privity to 
the northern rebellion and to the projected invasion by the duke of 
Alva. These however were not approved merely by an eager party in 
the commons : archbishop Parker does not scruple to write about her 
to Cecil — “ If that only [one] desperate person were taken away, as 
by justice soon it might be, the queen’s majesty’s good subjects would 
be in better hope, and the papists’ daily expectation vanquished.” 
(Life of Parker. 354.) And Walsingham, during his embassy at Paris, 
desires that * the queen should see how much they (the papists) built 
upon the possibility of that dangerous woman’s coming to the crown of 
England, whose life was a step to her majesty’s death; ” adding that 
u she was bound for her own safety and that of her subjects, to add to 
God’s providence her own policy, so far as might stand with justice.” 
(Strype’s Annals, ii. 48.) 

We cannot wonder to read that these new statutes increased the 
dissatisfaction of the Roman catholics, who perceived a systematic de- 
termination to extirpate their religion. Governments ought always to 
remember, that the intimidation of a few disaffected persons is dearly 
bought by alienating any large portion of the community. 1 Many re- 
tired to foreign countries, and receiving for their maintenance pensions 
from the court of Spain, became unhappy instruments of its ambitious 
enterprises. Those who remained at home could hardly think them 
oppression much mitigated by the precarious indulgences which Eliza- 
beth’s caprice, or rather the fluctuation of different, parties in her 
councils, sometimes extended to them. The queen, indeed, as far as 
we can penetrate her dissimulation, seems to have been really averse 
to extreme rigour against her catholic subjects : and her greatest minis- 
ter, as we shall more fully see afterwards, was at this time in the same 
sentiments. But such of her advisers as leaned towards the puritan 
faction, and too many of the Anglican clergy, whether puritan or not, 
thought no measure of charity or compassion should be extended to 
them. With the divines, they were idolaters ; with the council, they 
were a dangerous and disaffected party ; with the judges, they were 
refractory transgressors of statutes ; on every side, they were obnoxi- 
ous and oppressed. A few aged men having been set at liberty, 
Sampson, the famous puritan, himself a sufferer for conscience sake, 
wrote a letter of remonstrance to lord Burleigh. He urged in this 
that they should be compelled to hear sermons, though he would not 


1 Murden’s Papers, p. 43., contain proo" of the increased discontent among the catholics in 
consequence D f the penal laws, 
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at first oblige them to communicate. 1 A bill having been introduced 
in the session of 1571, imposing a penalty for not receiving the com- 
munion, it was objected that consciences ought not to be forced. But 
Mr. Strickland entirely denied this principle, and quoted authorities 
against it. (D’Ewes, 161-177.) Even Parker, by no means tainted with 
puritan bigotry, and who had been reckoned moderate in his pro- 
ceedings towards catholics, complained of what he called “ a Macnia- 
vel government ; ” that is, of the queen’s lenity in not absolutely root- 
ing them out. (Strype’s Life of Parker, 354.) 

This indulgence, however, shown by Elizabeth, the topic of reproach 
in those times, and sometimes of boast in our own, never extended to 
any positive toleration, nor even to any general connivance at the 
Romish worship in its most private exercise. She published a declara- 
tion in 1570, that she did not intend to sift men’s consciences, provided 
they observed her laws by coming to church ; which, as she well knew, 
the greater part deemed inconsistent with their integrity. 2 Nor did 
the government always abstain from an inquisition into men’s private 
thoughts. The inns of court were more than once purified of popery 
by examining their members on articles of faith. Gentlemen of good 
families in the country were harassed in the same manner. (Strype’s 
Annals, ii. no. 408.) One Sir Richard Shelley, who had long acted as 
a sort of spy for Cecil on the continent, and given much useful inform- 
ation, requested only leave to enjoy his religion without hindrance ; 
but the queen did not accede to this without much reluctance and 
delay. (Id. iii. 127.) She had indeed assigned no other ostensible pre- 
text for breaking off her own treaty of marriage with the archduke 
Charles, and subsequently with the dukes of Anjou and Alen^on, than 
her determination not to suffer the mass to be celebrated even in her hus- 
band’s private chapel. It is worthy to be repeatedly inculcated on the 
reader, since so false a colour has been often employed to disguise the 
ecclesiastical tyranny of this reign, that the most clandestine exercise 
of®tlie Romish worship was severely punished. Thus we read in the 
life of Whitgift, that on information given that some ladies and others 
heard mass in the house of one Edwards by night, in the county of 
Denbigh, he being then bishop of Worcester and vice-president of 
Wales was directed to make inquiry into the facts ; and finally was 
instructed to commit Edwards to close prison, and as for another 

1 Strype, ii. 330. Sec too in vol. iii. App. 68., a series of petitions intended to be offered to 
the queen and parliament, about 1583. These came from the puritanical mint, and show the 
dread that party entertained of Mary*s succession, and of a relapse into popery. It is urged 
in these, that no toleration should be granted to the popish worship in private houses. Nor in 
fact had they much cause to complain that it was so. Knox’s famous intolerance is well 
known. ^ H One mass,” he declared in preaching against Mary’s private chapel at Holyrood 
House, “ was more fearful unto him than if ten thousand armed enemies were landed in any 
part of the realm, on purpose to suppress the whole religion.” M'Crie’s Life of Knox, vol. ii. 
p. 94. In a conversation with Maitland lie asserted most explicitly the duty of putting idolaters 
to death. Id. p. 120. Nothing can be more sanguinary than the reformer’s spirit in this re- 
markable interview. St. Dominic could not have surpassed him. It is strange to see men, 
professing all the while our modern creed of charity and toleration, extol these blood-thirsty 
bull-dogs of the sixteenth century. The English puritans, though I cannot cite any passages 
so strong as the foregoing, were much the bitterest enemies of the catholics. When we read a 
letter from any one, such as Mr. Topcliffe, very fierce against the latter, we may expect to find 
lum put m^a word m favour of silenced ministers. 

Strype’s Annals, i. 582. Honest old Strype, who thinks churph and state never in the 
vrong, calls this “a notable piece of favour '’ 
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person implicated, named Morice, “ if he remained obstinate, he might 
cause some kind of torture to be used upon him, and the like order Urey 
prayed him to use with the others .” 1 But this is one of many instances, 
the events of every day, forgotten on the morrow, and of which no 
general historian takes account Nothing but the minute and patient 
diligence of such a compiler as Strype, who thinks no fact below his 
regard, could have preserved them from oblivion . 2 

It will not surprise those who have observed the effect of all per- 
secution for matters of opinion upon the human mind, that during this 
period the Romish party continued such in numbers and in zeal, as to 
give the most lively alarm to Elizabeth’s administration. One cause of 
this was beyond doubt the connivance of justices of the peace, a great 
many of whom were secretly attached to the same interest, though it 
was not easy to exclude them from the commission, on account of their 
wealth and respectability . 8 The facility with which catholic rites can 

1 Life of Whitgifk, 83. See too p. 99., and Annals of Reformation, ii. 631., &c. ; also 
Holingshed, arm. 1574, ad init. 

* An almost incredible specimen of ungracious behaviour towards a Roman catholic gentle- 
man is mentioned in a letter of Topcliffe, a man whose daily business was to hunt out and mo- 
lest men for popery. “The next good news, but in account the highest, her majesty hath 
served God with great zeal and comfortable examples ; for by her council two notorious 
papists, young Rookwood, the master of Eus ton- hall, where her majesty did lie upon Sunday 
now a fortnight, and one Downes, a gentleman, were both committed, the one to the town 
prison at Norwich, the other to the county prison there, for obstinate papistry ; and seven 
more gentlemen of worship were committed to several houses in Norwich as prisoners; two oi 
the Lovels, another Downes, one Beningficld, one Parry, and two others not worth memory foi 
badness of belief. 

“ This Rookwood is a papist of kind [family] newly crept out of his late wardship. Her 
majesty, by some means I know not, was lodged at his house, Euston, far unmeet for her 
highness ; nevertheless, the gentleman brought into her presence by like device, her majesty 
gave him ordinary thanks for his bad house, and her fair hand to kiss : but my lord chamber- 
lain nobly and gravely understanding that Rookwood was excommunicated for papistry, 
called him before him, demanded of him how he durst presume to attempt her royal presence, 
he, unfit to accompany any Christian person ; forthwith said he was fitter for a pair of stocks, 
commanded him out of the court, and yet to attend her council’s pleasure at Norwich he was 
committed. And to dissyffer [sic] the gentleman to the full, a piece of plate being missed in 
the court, and searched for in his hay-house, in the hay-rick such an image of our lady was 
there found, as for greatness, for gayness, and workmanship, 1 did never see a match ; ant 
after a sort of country dances ended, in her majesty’s sight the idol was set behind the people 
who avoided ; she rather seemed a beast raised upon a sudden from hell by conjuring, than the 
picture for whom it had been so often and so long abused. Her majesty commanded it to the 
fire, which in her sight by the country folks was quickly done to her content, and unspeakable 
joy of every one but someone or two who had sucked of the idol’s poisoned milk. 

u Shortly after, a great sort of good prcacheis, who had been long commanded to silence for 
a little niceness, were licensed, and again commanded to preach ; a greater and more universal 
joy to the countries, and the most of the court, than the disgrace of the papists : and the gen- 
tlemen of those parts, being great and hot protestants, almost before by policy discredited and 
disgraced, were greatly countenanced. 

‘‘ I was so happy lately, amongst other good graces, that her majesty did tell me of sundry 
lewd papist beasts that have resorted to Buxton, &c. Lodge ii. 188. 30 Aug. 1578. 

This Topcliffe was the most implacable persecutor of his age. in a letter to lord Burleigh 
Strype, iv. 39., he urges him to imprison all the principal recusants, and especially women’ 

“ The farther off from their own family and friends the better." The whole letter is curious 
as a specimen of the prevalent spirit, especially among the puritans, whom Topcliffe favoured! 
Instances of the ill-treatment experienced by respectable families (the Fitzherberts and Fol- 
jambes), and even aged ladies, without any other provocation than their recusancy, may be 
found in Lodge, ii. 372. 462. ; iii. 22. But those farthest removed from puritanism partook 
sometimes of the same tyrannous spirit. Aylmer, bishop of London, renowned for his perse- 
cution of nonconformists, is said by Rishton de Schismate, p. 319,, to have sent a young 
catholic lady to be whipped in Bridewell for refusing to conform. If the authority is sus- 
picious (and yet I do not perceive that Rishton is a liar like Sanders), the fact is probable. 

* Strype’s Life of Smith, 171. ; Annals, ii. 631. 636. ; iii. 479. ; and Append. 170. The last 
reference is to a list of magistrates sent up by the bishops from each diocese, with their cha 
racters. Several of these, but the wives of many more, were inclined to popery. 
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be performed in secret, as before observed, was a still more important 
circumstance. Nor did the voluntary exiles established in Flanders 
remit their diligence in filling the kingdom with emissaries. The 
object of many at least among them, it cannot for a moment be 
doubted, from the era of the bull of Pius V., if not earlier, was no- 
thing less than to subvert the queen’s throne. They were closely 
united with the court of Spain, which had passed from the character 
of an ally and pretended friend, to that of a cold and jealous neigh- 
bour, and at length of an implacable adversary. Though no war had 
been declared between Elizabeth and Philip, neither party had scrupled 
to enter into leagues with the disaffected subjects of the other. Such 
sworn vassals of Rome and Spain as an Allen or a Persons, were just 
objects of the English goverment’s distrust : it is the extension of that 
jealousy to the peaceful and loyal which we stigmatize as oppressive, 
and even as 4 impolitic. 1 

In concert with the directing powers of the Vatican and Escurial, 
the refugees redoubled their exertions about the year 1580. Mary was 
now wearing out her years in hopeless captivity ; her son, though they 
did not lose hope of him, had received a strictly protestant education ; 
while a new generation had grown up in England, rather inclined to 
diverge more widely from the ancient religion than to suffer its restora- 
tion. Such were they who formed the house of commons that met in 
1581, discontented with the severities used against the puritans, but 
ready to go beyond any measures that the court might propose to 
subdue and extirpate popery. Here an act was passed which, after 
repeating the former provisions that had made it high treason to 
reconcile any of her majesty’s subjects, or to be reconciled to the 
church of Rome, imposes a penalty of 20/. a month on all persons 
absenting themselves from church, unless they shall hear the English 
service at home : such as could not pay the same within three months 
after judgment were to be imprisoned until they should conform. The 
queen, by a subsequent act, had the power of seizing two thirds of the 
party’s land, and all his goods, for default of payment. (23 Eliz. c. 1. 
and 29 Eliz. c. 6.) These grievous penalties on recusancy, as the wilful 
absence of catholics from church came now to be denominated, were 

1 Allen's Admonition to the Nobility and People of England, written in 1588, to promote the 
iuccess of the Armada, is full of gross lies against the queen. See an analysis of it in Lingard, 
•ote B. B. Mr. Butler fully acknowledges, what indeed the whole tenor of historical docu- 
ments for this reign confirms, that Allen and Persons were actively engaged in endeavouring 

dethrone Elizabeth, by means of a Spanish force. But it must, I think, be candidly con- 
fessed by protestants, that they had very little influence over the superior catholic laity. And 
an argument may be drawn from hence against those who conceive the political conduct of 
tatholics to be entirely swayed by their priests, when even in the sixteenth century the efforts 
»f these able men, united with the head of their church, could produce so little effect. Strype 
twns that Allen’s book gave offence to many catholics, iii. 560. Life of Whitgift, 505. One 
Wright of pouay answered a case of conscience, whether catholics might take up arms to 

assist the king of Spain against the queen, in the negative. Id. 251. Annals, 565. Thh 

though a known loyalist, and actually in the employment of the ministry, was afterwards kept 
in a disagreeable sort of confinement, in the dean of Westminster’s house, of which he com- 
plains with much reason. Birch’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 71. et alibi. Though it does not fall 
within the province of a writer on the constitution to enlarge on Elizabeth's foreign policy, I 
must observe, in consequence of the laboured attempts of I)r. Lingard to represent it as per- 
fectly Machiavelian, and without any motive but wanton malignity, that, with respect to France 
and Spain, and even Scotland, it was strictly defensive, and justified by the law of self-preser- 
vation ; though, in some of the means employed, she did not always adhere more scrupulously 
••o good faith than her enemies. 

8 
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doubtless founded on the extreme difficulty of proving an actual cele- 
bration of their own rites. But they established a persecution which 
fell not at all short in principle of that for which the inquisition had 
become so odious. Nor were the statutes merely designed for terror’s 
sake, to keep a check over the disaffected, as some would pretend. 
They were executed in the most sweeping and indiscriminating 
manner, unless perhaps a few families of high rank might enjoy a 
connivance. 1 

It had certainly been the desire of Elizabeth to abstain from capital 
punishments on the score of religion. The first instance of a priest 
suffering death by her statutes was in 1577, when one Mayne was 
hanged at Launceston, without any charge against him except his 
Religion, and a gentleman who had harboured him was sentenced tft 
imprisonment for life.* In the next year, if we may trust the zealous 
catholic writers, Thomas Sherwood, a boy of fourteen, years, was 
executed for refusing to deny the temporal power of the pope, when 
urged by his judges. 3 But in 1581 several seminary priests from 
Flanders having been arrested, whose projects were supposed, perhaps 
not wholly without foundation, to be very inconsistent with their allegi- 
ance, it was unhappily deemed necessary to hold out some more con* 
spicuous examples of rigour. Of those brought to trial the most 
eminent was Campian, formerly a protestant, but long known as the 
boast of Douay for his learning and virtues. (Strype’s Parker, 375.) 
This man, so justly respected, was put to the rack, and revealed 
through torture the names of some catholic gentlemen with whom he 
had conversed. (Strype’s Annals, ii. 644.) He appears to have been 
indicted, along with several other priests, not on the recent statutes, 
but on that of 25 Edw. III. for compassing and imagining the queen’s 
death. Nothing that I have read affords the slightest proof of 
Campian’s concern in treasonable practices, though his connections, 
and profession as a jesuit, render it by no means unlikely. If we may 
confide in the published trial, the prosecution was as unfairly con- 
ducted, and supported by as slender evidence, as any perhaps which 
can be found in our books. 4 But as this account, wherein Campian’s 
language is lull of a dignified eloquence, rather seems to have been 
compiled by a partial hand, its faithfulness may not be above suspicion. 
For the same reason 1 hesitate to admit his alleged declarations at the 
place of execution, where, as well as at his trial, he is represented to 
have expressly acknowledged Elizabeth, and to have prayed for her as 
his queen de facto and de jure . For this was one of the questions 
propounded to him before his trial, which he refused to answer, in 
such a manner as betrayed his way of thinking. Most of those inter- 

* Strype’s Whitgift, p. 1x7., and other authorities, passim. 

* Camden, Lingard. Two others suffered at Tyburn not long afterwards for the same 
offence* Holingshed, 34a. See in Butler’s Mem. of Catholics, vol. iu. p. 382., an affecting 
narrative, from Dodd’s Church History, of the suffering of Mr. Tregian and his family, the 
gentleman whose chaplain Mayne had been. I see no cause to doubt its truth. 

a Ribadeneira, Contiuuatio Sanderi et Rishtoni de Schismate Anglicano, p. nr. Philopater, 

£ . 047. This circumstance of Sherwood’s age is not mentioned by Stowe j nor does Dr. 

ingard advert to it. No woman was put to death under the penal code, so far as I remember; 
which of itself distinguishes the persecution from that of Mary, and of the house of Austria in 
Spain and the Netherlands. 

* State Tn$ s, . 1050.; from the Phcenix Britan picus 
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rogatcd at the same time, on being pressed whether the queen was 
their lawful sovereign whom they were bound to obey, notwithstanding 
any sentence of deprivation that the pope might pronounce, endea- 
voured, like Campian, to evade the snare. A few, who unequivocally 
disclaimed the deposing power of the Roman see, were pardoned.' It 
is more honourable to Campian’s memory, that we should reject these 
pretended declarations, than imagine him to have made them at the 
expense of his consistency and integrity. For the pope’s right to 
deprive kings of their crowns was in that age the common creed of the 
Jesuits, to whose order Campian belonged ; and the continent was full 
of writings published by the English exiles, by Sanders, Bristow, 
Persons, and Allen, against Elizabeth’s unlawful usurpation of the 
throne. But many availed themselves of what was called an explana- 
tion of the bull of Pius V., given by his successor Gregory XIII.; 
namely, that the bull should be considered as always in force against 
Elizabeth and the heretics, but should only be binding on catholics 
when due execution of it could be had . 2 This was designed to satisfy 
the consciences of some papists in submitting to her government, and 
taking the oath of allegiance. But in thus granting a permission to 
dissemble, in hope of better opportunity for revolt, this interpretation 
was not likely to tranquillise her council, or conciliate them towards 
the Romish party. The distinction, however, between a king by pos- 
session and one by right, was neither heard for the first nor for the last 
time, in the reign of Elizabeth. It is the lot of every government that 

1 State Trials, i. 1078. Butler's English Catholics, i. 184. 244. Lingard, vii. 18a. ; whose 
remarks are just and candid. A tract, of which I have only seen an Italian translation, printed 
at Macerata in 1585, entitled Historia del gloiioso martirio dt di« iotto sacerdoti e un seeolare, 
fatti morire in lnghilterra per la confess) one e difensione della fede cattolica, by no means 
asseits that he acknowledged Elizabeth to be queen de jure, but rather that he refused to give 
an opinion as to her right. He prayed however for her as a queen. “ Io ho pregato, e prego 
per lei. All’ ora il Signor Howardo h domando per qual regina egli pregasse, se per Elisabetta? 
A 1 quale rispose, Si, per Elisabetta.” Mr. Butler quotes this tract in English. 

The trials and deaths of Campian and his as >,ociates are told in the continuation of Holing- 
s&ed, with a savageness and bigotry which, I am very sure, no scribe for the Inquisition could 
have surpassed, p. 456. But it is plain, even from this account, that Campian owned Eliza- 
beth as queen. See particulars p. 448., for the insulting manner in which this writer describes 
the pious fortitude of these butchered ecclesiastics. 

* Strype, ii. 637. Butler’s Eng. Catholics, i. 196. The earl of Southampton asked Mary’s 
ambassador, bishop Lesley, whether, after the bull, he could in conscience obey Elizabeth. 
Lesley answered, that as long as she was the stronger, he ought to obey her. Murden, p. 30. 
The writer quoted before by the name of Andreas Philopater (Persons, translated by Cress- 
well, according to Mr. Butler, vol. iii. p. 2*6.), after justifying at length the resistance of the 
League to Henry IV., adds the following remarkable paragraph : “ Hinc etiam infert universa 
theoiogorum et jurisconsultorum schola, et est certum et de fide, quemeunque principem 
christianum, si a iHigione catholica manifest^ deflexerit, et alios avocare voluerit, excidere 
statim omni potestate et dignitate, ex ips& vi juris turn divini turn humani, hoeque ante omnem 
sententiam supremi past oris acjudicis contra ipsum prolatam ; et subditos quoscunque liberos 
esse ab omni juramenti obligatione, quod ei de obedientia tanquam principi legitimo prsestitis- 
senq posseque et debeie (si vires habcant) istiusmodi hominem, tanquam apostatam, hae retie uni, 
ac Christi doming desertorem, et inimicum reipublicae suae, hostemque ex hominum christian- 
orum dominatu ejicere, ne alios inficiat, vel suo exemplo aut imperio a fide avertat,” p. 149, 
He quotes four authorities for this in the margin, from the works of divines or economists. 

This broad duty, however, of expelling a heretic sovereign, he qualifies by two conditions ; 
first, that the subjects should have the power, ** ut vires ha beant idoneas ad hoc subditi ; " 
secondly, that the heresy be undeniable. There can, in truth, be no doubt that the allegiance 
professed to the queen by the seminary priests and jesuits, and, as far as their influence ex- 
tended, by all catholics, was with this reservation— M l they should be strong enough to throw 
'u* See the same tract, p. 229. But after all, when we come fairly to consider it, is not 
this the case with every disaffected party in every state ? a good reason for watchfulness, but 
none for extermination. 

8 * 
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is not founded on the popular opinion of legitimacy to receive only A 
precarious allegiance. Subject to this reservation, which was pretty 
generally known, it does not appear that the priests or other Roman 
catholics, examined at various times during this reign, are more 
chargeable with insincerity or dissimulation than accused persons 
generally are. 

The public executions, numerous as they were, scarcely form the 
most odious part of this persecution. The common law of England 
has always abhorred the accursed mysteries of a prison-house ; and 
neither admits of torture to extort confession, nor of any penal infliction 
not warranted by a judicial sentence. But this law, though still sacred 
in the courts of justice, was set aside by the privy council under the 
Tudor line. The rack seldom stood idle in the Tower for ail the latter 
part of Elizabeth's reign.' To those who remember the annals of their 
country, that dark and gloomy pile affords associations not quite so 
numerous and recent as the Bastile, yet enough to excite our hatred 
and horror. But standing as it does in such striking contrast to the 
fresh and flourishing constructions of modem wealth, the proofs and 
the rewards of civil and religious liberty, it seems like a captive tyrant, 
reserved to grace the triumph of a victorious republic, and should 
teach us to reflect in thankfulness, how highly we have been elevated 
in virtue and happiness above our forefathers.* 

Such excessive severities under the pretext of treason, but sustained 
by very little evidence of any other offence than the exercise of the 
catholic ministry, excited indignation throughout a great part of 
Europe. The queen was held forth in pamphlets, dispersed every 
where from Rome and Douay, not only as a usurper and heretic, but a 
tyrant more ferocious than any heathen persecutor, for inadequate 
parallels to whom they ransacked all former history.® These exaggera- 
tions, coming from the very precincts of the inquisition, required the 
unblushing forehead of bigotry ; but the charge of cruelty stood on too 

5 , 

1 Rishton and Ribadeneira. See in Lingard, note U., a specification of the different 
kinds of torture used in this leign. 

The government did not pretend to deny the employment of torture. But the puritans, eager 
as they were to exert the utmost severity of the law against the professors of the old religion, 
had more regard to civil liberty than to approve such a violation of it. Beal, clerk of the council, 
wrote about 1585, a vehement book against the ecclesiastical system, from which Whitgift picks 
out various enormous propositions, as he thinks them ; one of which is, " that he condemns 
without exception of any cause, racking of grievous offenders, as being cruel, barbarous, con- 
trary to law, and unto the liberty of English subjects.” Strype's Whitgift, p. 212. 

* There is no line in Homer which I repeat more frequently, or with greater pleasure, tha n 
the boast of Sthenelus, — 

Hjuets rot xaripojv fiey dp-eivoves evxtpeO' eXvou. 

This is a truth which the impartial study of history persuades us ; and yet, like other truths, 
it has its limitations. 

s persecution of catholics in England was made use of as an argument against permitting 
Henry IV. to reign in France, as appears by the title of a tract published in 1586 : Avertisse- 
ment des catholiques, Anglois aux Francois catholiques, du danger ou its sont de perdre leur 
religion, et d’expdrimenter, comme en Angle ter re, la cruaut^ des ministres, s’ils resolvent h la 
couronne un roy qui soit hlr&ique. It is m the British Museum. 

One of the attacks on Elisabeth deserves some notice, as it has lately been revived. In the 
statute 13 Eli*, an expression is used, "her majesty, and the natural issue of her body," in- 
stead of the more common legal phrase, " lawful issue.* This probably was adopted by the 

2 ueen out of prudery, as if the usual term implied the possibility of her having unlawful issue. 

tut the papistical libellers pur the most absurd interpretation on the word ‘“natural," as if it 
was meant to secure the succession for some imaginary bastards by Leicester. And Dr. Lin- 
gard is not ashamed to insinuate the same suspicion, vol. viii.p. 81, note. Surely what was con* 
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many facts to be passed over, and it was thought expedient to repel it 
by two remarkable pamphlets, both ascribed to the pen of lord Burleigh. 
One of these, entitled “The Execution of Justice in England for Main- 
tenance of Public and Private Peace," appears to have been published 
in 1583. It contains an elaborate justification of the late prosecutions 
for treason, as no way connected with religious tenets, but grounded 
on the ancient laws for protection of the queen’s person and govern- 
ment from conspiracy. It is alleged that a vast number of catholics, 
whether of the laity or priesthood, among whom the deprived bishops 
are particularly enumerated, had lived unmolested on the score of their 
faith, because they paid due temporal allegiance to their sovereign. 
Nor were any indicted for treason, but such as obstinately maintained 
the pope’s bull depriving the queen of her crown. And even of these 
offenders as many as after condemnation would renounce their traitor- 
ous principles, had been permitted to live; such was her majesty’s 
unwillingness, it is asserted, to have any blood spilled without this just 
and urgent cause proceeding from themselves. But that any matter of 
opinion, not proved to have ripened into an overt act, and extorted 
only, or rather conjectured, through a compulsive inquiry, could 
sustain, in law or justice, a conviction for high treason, is what the 
author of this pamphlet has not rendered manifest. 1 

A second and much shorter paper bears for title, “A Declaration of 
the favourable dealing of her Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed for 
the examination of certain traitors, and of tortures unjustly reported to 
have been done upon them for matter of religion.” Its scope was to 
palliate the imputation of excessive cruelty with which Europe was 
then resounding. Those who revere the memory of lord Burleigh must 
blush for this pitiful apology. “ It is affirmed for truth,” he says, “ that 
the forms of torture in their severity or rigour of execution have not 
been such and in such manner performed, as the slanderers and sedi- 
tious libellers have published. And that even the principal offender, 
Gampian himself, who was sent and came from Rome, and continued 
here in sundry corners of the realm, having secretly wandered in the 
greater part of the shires of England in a disguised suit, to be intent 
to make special preparation of treasons, was never so racked but that 
he was perfectly able to walk and to write, and did presently write and 
subscribe all his confessions. The queen’s servants, and warders, 

S enial to the dark malignity of Persons, and the blind frenzy ot Whitaker, does not become 
ic good sense, I cannot say the candour, of thL writer. 

It is true that some, not prejudiced against Elizabeth, have doubted whether “ Cupid’s fiery 
dart ” was as effectually quenched in tne “chaste beams of the watery moon,” as her poet 
intimates. This I must leave to the reader’s judgment. She certainly went strange lengths 
f indelicacy. But, if she might sacrifice herself to the queen of Cnidus and Paphos, she was 
unmercifully severe to those about her, of both sexes, who showed any inclination to that wor- 
ship though under the escort of Hymen. Miss Aikin, in her well-written and interesting 
Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, has collected several instances from Harrington and Birch. 
It is by no means true, as Dr. Lingard asserts, on the authority of one Faunt, an austere 
puritan, that her court was dissolute, comparatively at least with the general character of courts; 


script 01 uns tract tn lord Burleigh's hand-writing. It was answered by cardinal Allen, to 
whom a w ply was made by poor Stubbe, after he had lost his right hand. An Italian transla* 
tion of the Execution of Justice was published in London in 1584. This shows how 
the queen was to repel tne charges of cruelty, which she must have felt to be not who' ' v un 
founded. 
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whose office and act it is to handle the rack, were ever by those that 
attended the examinations specially charged to use it in so charitable 
a manner as such a thing might be. None of those who were at any 
time put to the rack,” he proceeds to assert, M were asked, during their 
torture, any question as to the points of doctrine ; but merely concern- 
ing their plots and conspiracies, and the persons with whom they had 
had dealings, and what was their own opinion as to the pope’s right to 
deprive the queen of her crown. Nor was any one so racked until it 
was rendered evidently probable by former detections or confessions 
that he was guilty ; nor was the torture ever employed to wring out 
confessions at random ; nor unless the party had first refused to de- 
clare the truth at the queen’s commandment.” Such miserable excuse! 
serve only to mingle contempt with our detestation. (Somers’ Tracts, 
p. 209.) But it is due to Elizabeth to observe, that she ordered the 
torture to be disused : and upon a subsequent occasion, the quartering 
of some concerned in Babington’s conspiracy having been executed 
with unusual cruelty, gave directions that the rest should not be taken 
down from the gallows until they were dead. (State Trials, i. 1 160.) 

I should be reluctant, but for the consent of several authorities, to 
ascribe this little tract to lord Burleigh, for his honours sake. But we 
may quote with more satisfaction a memorial addressed by him to the 
queen about the same year, 1583, full not only ol sagacious, but just 
and tolerant advice. “ Considering,” he says, “that the urging of the 
oath of supremacy must needs, in some degree, beget despair, since in 
the taking of it, he [the papist] must either think he doetb an unlawful 
act, as, without the special grace of God, he cannot think otherwise, ot 
else, by refusing it, must iDecomc a traitor, which, before some hurt 
done, seemeth hard ; I humbly submit this to your excellent considera- 
tion, whether, with as much security of your majesty's person and 
state, and more satisfaction for them, it were not better to leave the 
oath to this sense, that whosoever would not bear arms against ,1) 
foreign princes, and namely the pope, that should in any way invndfc 
your majesty’s dominions, he should be a tiaitor. For, hereof, this 
commodity will ensue, that those papists, as I think most papists 
would, that should take this oath, would be divided from the great 
mutual confidence which is now between the pope and them, by 
reason of their great afflictions for him : and such priests as would 
refuse that oath then, no tongue could say for shame that they suffer 
for religion, if they did suffer. 

“ But here it may be objected, they would dissemble and equivocate 
with this oath, and that the pope would dispense with them in that 
case. Even so may they with the present oath both dissemble and 
equivocate, and also have the pope’s dispensation for the present oath, 
as well as for the other. But this is certain, that whomsoever the 
conscience, or fear of breaking an oath doth bind, him would that oath 
bind. And that they make conscience of an oath, the trouble, losses, 
and disgraces that they suffer for refusing the same do sufficiently 
testify ; and you know that the perjury of either oath is equal.” 

These sentiments are not such as bigoted theologians were then, 
or have been since, accustomed to entertain. “I account,” he says 
afterwards, “ that putting to death does no ways lessen them ; since 
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we find, by experience, that it worketh no such effect, but, like hydra’s 
heads, upon cutting off one, seven grow up, persecution being ac- 
counted as the badg? of the church : and therefore they should never 
have the honour to take any pretence of martyrdom in England, where 
the fulness of blood and greatness of heart is such that they will even 
for shameful things go bravely for death ; much more, when they think 
themselves to climb heaven, and this vice of obstinacy seems to the 
common people a divine constancy ; so that for my part I wish no 
lessening of their number, but by preaching and by education of the 
younger under schoolmasters.” And hence the means he recommends 
for keeping down popery, after the encouragement of diligent preachers 
and schoolmasters, are, “ the taking order, that, from the highest 
counsellor to the lowest constable, none shall have any charge or 
office but such as will really pray and communicate in their congrega- 
tion according to the doctrine received generally into this realm ; ” and 
next, the protection of tenants against their popish landlords, “ that 
they be not put out of their living, for embracing the established reli- 
gion.” — “ This,” he says, “ would greatly bind the commons’ hearts unto 
you, in whom indeed consisteth the power and strength of your realm ; 
and it will make them less, or nothing at all, depend on their landlords. 
And although there may hereby grow some wrong, which the tenants 
upon that confidence may offer to their landlords, yet those wrongs are 
very easily, even with one wink of your majesty’s, redressed ; and are 
nothing comparable to the danger of having many thousands depend- 
ing on the adverse party.” (Somers’ Tracts, 164.) 

The strictness used with recusants, which much increased from 1579 
or 1580, had the usual consequence of persecution, that of multiplying 
hypocrites. For, in fact, if men will once bring themselves to comply, 
to take all oaths, to practise all conformity, to oppose simulation and 
dissimulation to arbitrary inquiries, it is hardly possible that any govern- 
ment should not be baffled. Fraud becomes an over-match for power. 
The real danger meanwhile, the internal disaffection, remains as before, 
or is aggravated. The laws enacted against popery were precisely 
calculated to produce this result. Many indeed, especially of the 
female sex, whose religion, lying commonly more in sentiment than 
reason, is less ductile to the sophisms of worldly wisdom, stood out 
and endured the penalties. But the oath of supremacy was not refused, 
the worship of the church was frequented, by multitudes who secretly 
repined for a change ; and the council, whose fear of open enmity had 
prompted their first severities, were led on b) the fear of dissembled 
resentment to devise yet further measures of the same kind. Hence, 
in 1584, a law was enacted, enjoining all jesuits, seminary priests, and 
other priests, . whether ordained within or without the kingdom, to 
depart from it within forty days, on pain of being adjudged traitors. 
The penalty of fine and imprisonment at the queen’s pleasure was 
inflicted on such as knowing any priest to be within the realm should 
not discover it to a magistrate. This seemed to fill up the measure of 
persecution, and to render the longer preservation of this obnoxious 
religion absolutely impracticable. Some of its adherents presented a 
petition against this bill, praying that they might not be suspected of 
disloyalty on account of refraining from the public worship, which 
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they did to avoid sin ; and that their priests might not be banished 
from the kingdom. 1 * 3 And they all very justly complained of this 
determined oppression. The queen, without anyiault of theirs, they 
alleged, had been alienated by the artifices of Leicester and Wal sing- 
ham. Snares were laid to involve them unawares in the guilt of 
treason ; their steps were watched by spies ; and it became intolerable 
to continue in England. Camden, indeed, asserts that counterfeit 
letters were privately sent in the name of the queen of Scots or of the 
exiles, and left in papists’ houses. 8 A general inquisition seems to have 
been made about this time ; but whether it was founded on sufficient 
grounds of previous suspicion, we cannot absolutely determine. The 
earl of Northumberland, brother of him who had been executed for 
the rebellion of 1570, and the carl of Arundel, son of the unfortunate 
duke of Norfolk, were committed to the Tower, where the former put 
an end to his own life, (for we cannot charge the government with an 
unproved murder) ; and the second, after being condemned for a 
traitorous correspondence with the queen’s enemies, died in that 
custody. But whether or no some conspiracies (I mean more active 
than usual, for there was one perpetual conspiracy of Rome and Spain 
during most of the queen’s reign,) had preceded these severe and un- 
fair methods, by which her ministry counteracted them, it was not long 
before schemes, more formidable than ever, were put in action against 
her life. As the whole body of catholics were irritated and alarmed 
by the laws of proscription against their clergy, and by the heavy 
penalties on recusancy, which, as they alleged, showed a manifest 
purpose to reduce them to poverty ; 8 so some desperate men saw no 
surer means to rescue their cause than the queen’s assassination. One 
Somerville, half a lunatic, and Parry, a man who, long employed as a 
spy upon the papists, had learned to serve with sincerity those he was 
sent to betray, were the first who suffered death for unconnected plots 
against Elizabeth’s life. 4 * * * More deep-laid machinations were carried on 
by several catholic laymen at home and abroad, among whom &» 

1 Strype, iii. 298. Shelley, though notoriously loyal, and frequently employed by Burleigh, 

was taken up ana examined befoie the council for preparing this petition. 

3 P. 59T. Proofs of the text are too numerous for quotation, and occur continually to a 
reader of Strype’s 2d and 3d vols. In vol. 3. App. 158. we have a letter to the queen from one 
Antony Tyrrel, a priest, who seems to have acted as an informer, wherein he declares all his 

accusations of catholics to be false. This man had formerly professed himself a protestant, 
and returned afterwards to the same religion ; so that his veracity may lie dubious. So, a 
little further on, we find in the same collection, p. 250., a letter from one Bennet, a priest, to 
lotd Arundel, lamenting the false accusations he had given in against him, and craving pardon. 

It is always possible, as I have just hinted, that these retractations may be more lalse than the 

charges. But ministers who employ spies, without the utmost distrust of their information, are 
sure to become their dupes, and end by the most violent injustice and tyranny. 

* The rich catholics compounded for their recusancy by annual payments, which were of 
some consideration in the queen's rather scanty revenue. A list of such recusants, and of the 
annual fines paid by them in 1594, is published in Strype, iv. 197. ; but is plainly very imper- 
fect. The total was 3323/. is. tod. A few paid as much as 140/. per annum. The average 
seems however to have been about 20/. Vol iii. App. 153.; see alsop. 258. Probably these 
compositions, though oppressive, were not quite so serious as the catholics pretended. 

* Parry seems to have been privately reconciled to the church of Rome about 1580 ; after 
which he continued to correspond with Cecil, but generally recommending some catholics to 
mercy. He says, in one letter, that a book printed at Rome, De Persecutione Anglican*, had 
raised a barbarous opinion of Our cruelty ; and that he could wish that in those cases it might 
please her majesty to pardon the dismembering and drawing. Strype, iii. 260 He sat after- 
wards in the parliament of 1584, taking of course the oath of supremacy, where he alone op- 
posed the act against catholic priests. Pari, Hist. 822. Whether he were actually guilty of 
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brother of lord Paget was the most prominent. 1 These had in view two 
objects, the deliverancp of Mary, and the death of her enemy. Some 
perhaps who were engaged in the former project did not give countenance 
to thelatter. But few, if any, ministers have been better served by their 
spies than Cecil and Walsingham. It is surprising to see how every 
letter seems to have been intercepted, every thread of these conspiracies 
unravelled, every secret revealed to these wise counsellors of the queen. 
They saw that while one lived, whom so many deemed the presumptive 
heir, and from whose succession they anticipated, at least in possibility, 
an entire reversal of all that had been wrought for thirty years, the 
queen was as a mark for the pistol or dagger of every zealot. And 
fortunate, no question, they thought it, that the detection of Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy enabled them with truth, or a semblance of truth, to 
impute a participation in that crime to the most dangerous enemy, 
whom for their mistress, their religion, or themselves, they had to ap- 
prehend. 

Mary had now consumed the best years of her life in custody ; and, 
though still the perpetual object of the queen’s vigilance, had peihaps 
gradually become somewhat less formidable to the protestant interest. 
Whether she would have ascended the throne, if Elizabeth had died 
during the latter years of her imprisonment, must appear very doubtful, 
when we consider the increasing strength of the puritans, the antipathy 
of the nation to Spain, the prevailing opinion of her consent to 
Darnley’s murder, and the obvious expedient of treating her son, now 

plotting against the queen’s life, for this part of his treason he denied at the scaffold, I cannot 
say ; but his speech there made contained some very good advice to her. The ministry gar- 
bled this before its publication in Holing-.hed and other books; but Strype has preserved a 
genuine copy; vol.iii. App. 102. It is plain that Parry died a catholic; though some late 
writers of that communion have tried to disclaim him. Dr Lingard, it may be added, admits 
that there were many schemes to assassinate Elizabeth, though he will not confess any par- 
ticular instance. “There exists,” he says, “in the archives at Simancas several notices of 
such offers.” P. 384. 

1 It might be inferred from some authorities that the catholics had become in a great degree 
disaffected to the queen about 1584, in consequence of the extreme rigour practised against 
Uiem. In a memoir of one Crichton, a Scots jesuit, intended to show the easiness of invading 
England, he says, that '* all the catholics without exception favour the enterprise ; first, for the 
sake of the restitution of the catholic faith; secondly, for the right and interest which the 
Queen of Scots lias to the kingdom, and to deliver her out of prison ; thirdly, for the great 
trouble and misery they enduied more and more, being kept out of all employments, and dis- 
honoured in their own countries, and treated with great injustice and partiality when they 
have need to recur to law ; and also for the execution of the laws touching the confiscation of 
their goods in such sort as in so short time would reduce the catholics to extreme poverty.” 
Strype, lii. 4x5. And in the report of the earl of Northumberland’s treasons, laid before the 
star-chamber, we read that “ Throckmorton said, that the bottom of this enterprise, which was 
not to be known to many, was, that if a toleration of religion might not be obtained without 
alteration of the government, that then the government should he altered, and the queen re* 
moved. Somers’ Tracts, vol. i. p. 306. Further proofs that the rigour used towards the 
catholics was the great means for promoting Philip’s designs occur in Birch's Memoirs of 
Elizabeth, i. 82. et alibi. • 

We have also a letter from Persons in England to Allen in 1586, giving a good account of 
the zeal of the catholics, though a very bad one of their condition through severe imprisonment 
and other ill-treatment. Strype, iii. 412. and App. 151. Kishton and Ribadeneira bear testi- 
mony that the persecution had rendered the laity more zealous and sincere. l)e Schismatc. 1 . 
m.320., and 1. iv. 53. 

Yet to «U this we may oppose their good conduct in the year of the Spanish Armada, and in 
general during the queen’s reign ; which proves that the loyally of the main body was more 
la f n » • r * ea( * ers wis hed, or their enemies believed. However, if any of my readers 
should inciHie to suspect that there was more disposition among this part of the community to 
throw off their allegiance to the queen altogether than I have admitted, lie may possibly be in 
ine nght ; and I shall not impugn his opinions, provided he concurs in attributing the whole or 
nearly the whole, of this disaffection to her unjust aggressions on the liberty of conscience. 
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advancing to manhood, as the representative of her claim. The new 
projects imputed to her friends even against the queen’s life exasperated 
the hatred of the protestants against Mary. ' An association was 
formed in 1 584, the members of which bound themselves by oath “ to 
withstand and pursue, as well by force of arms, as by all other means 
of revenge, all manner of persons, of whatsoever state they shall be, 
and their abettors, that shall attempt any act, or counsel, or consent 
to any thing that shall tend to the harm of her majesty’s royal person; 
and never to desist from all manner of forcible pursuit against such 
persons, to the utter extermination of them, their counsellors, aiders, 
and abettors. And if any such wicked attempt against her most royal 
person shall be taken in hand or procured, whereby any that have, 
may or shall pretend title to come to this crown by the untimely death 
of her majesty so wickedly procured, (which God of his mercy forbid !) 
that the same may be avenged, we do not only bind ourselves both 
jointly and severally never to allow, accept or favour any such 
pretended successor, by whom or for whom any such detestable ac$ 
shall be attempted or committed, as unwoithy of all government in 
any Christian realm or civil state, but do also further vow and promise, 
as we are most bound, and that in the presence of the eternal and 
everlasting God, to prosecute such persoti or persons to death , with our 
joint and particular forces, and to act the utmost revenge upon them, 
that by any means we or any of us can devise and do, or cause to be 
devised and done for their utter overthrow and extirpation.” (State 
Trials, i. 1162.) 

The pledge given by this voluntary association received the sanction 
of parliament in an act “ for the security of the queen’s person, and 
continuance of the realm in peace.” This statute enacts, that if any 
invasion or rebellion should be made by or forany person pretending title 
to the crown after her majesty’s decease, or if any thing be confessed or 
imagined tending to the hurt of her person with the privity of any such 
person, a number of peers, privy counsellors, and judges, to be cortv 
missioned by the queen, should examine and give judgment on such 
offences and all circumstances relating thereto ; after which judgment 
all persons against whom it should be published should be disabled for 
ever to make any such claim. (27 Eliz. c. i.) I omit some further 
provisions to the same effect, for the sake of brevity. But we may 
remark, that this statute differs from the associators’ engagement, in 
omitting the outrageous threat of pursuing to death any person, 
whether privy or not to the design, on whose behalf an attempt against 
the queen’s life should be made. The main intention of the statute 
was to procure, in the event of any rebellious movements, what the 
queen’s counsellors had long ardently desired to obtain from her, an 
absolute exclusion of Mary from the succession. But if the scheme of 
assassination devised by some of her desperate partisans, had taken 
effect, however questionable might be her concern in it, I have little 
doubt that the rage of the commons would, with or without some pro- 
cess of law, have instantly avenged it in her blood. This was, in the 
language of parliament, their great cause ; an expression which, though 
it may have an ultimate reference to the general interest of religion, 
is never applied, so far as I remember, but to the punishment of Mary, 
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which they had demanded in 1572, and now clamoured for in 15S6. 
The addresses of both houses to the queen, to carry the sentence 
passed by the commissioners into effect, her evasive answers and 
feigned reluctance, as well as the strange scenes of hypocrisy which 
she acted afterwards, are well-known matters of history, upon which it 
is unnecessary to dwell. No one will be found to excuse the hollow 
affectation of Elizabeth ; but the famous sentence that brought Mary 
to the scaffold, though it has certainly left in popular opinion a darker 
stain on the queen’s memory than any other transaction of her life, if 
not capable of complete vindication, has at least encountered a dispro- 
portioned censure. 

It is of course essential to any kind of apology for Elizabeth in this 
matter, that Mary should have been assenting to a conspiracy against 
her life. For it could be no real crime to endeavour at her own deliver- 
ance ; nor, under the circumstances of so long and so unjust a deten- 
tion, would even a conspiracy against the aggressor’s power afford a 
moral justification for her death. But though the proceedings against 
her are by no means exempt from the shameful breach of legal rules, 
almost universal in trials for high treason during that reign, the wit- 
nesses not having been examined in open court ; yet the depositions of 
her two secretaries, joined to the confessions of Babington and other 
conspirators, form a body of evidence, not indeed irresistibly convinc- 
ing, but far stronger than we find in many instances where condemna- 
tion has ensued. And Hume has alleged sufficient reasons for be- 
lieving its truth, derived from the great probability of her concurring 
in any scheme against her oppressor, from the certainty of her long 
correspondence with the conspirators, (who, I may add, had not made 
any difficulty of hinting to her their designs against the queen’s life, 1 ) 
and from the deep guilt that the falsehood of the charge must inevit- 
ably attach to sir Francis Walsingham. 2 Those at least who cannot 
aqquit the queen of Scots of her husband’s murder will hardly imagine 
ttoat she would scruple to concur in a crime so much more suscep- 
tible of extenuation, and so much more essential to her interests. But 
as the proofs are not perhaps complete, we must hypothetically as- 
sume her guilt, in order to set this famous problem in the casuistry 
of public law upon its proper footing. 

1 In Murden's State Papers we have abundant evidence of Maiy’s acquaintance with the 

plots goin£ foiward in 1585 and 1586 against Elizabeth’s government, if not with those for her 
assassination. But Thomas Morgan, one of the most active conspiiators, writes to her, 9th 
July, 1586 “ There be some good members that attend opportunity to do the queen of 

England a piece of service, which I trust will quiet many things, if it shall please God to lay 
his assistance to the cause, for the which I pray daily.” p. 530. In her answer to this letter, 
she does not advert to this hint, but mentions Babington as in correspondence with her. At her 
trial she denied all communication with him. 

2 It may probably be answered to this, that if the letter signed by Walsingham as well as 
Davison to sir Amias Paulct, urging him ** to find out some way to shorten the life of the Scots 

S jeen,” be genuine, which cannot perhaps be justly questioned (though it is so in the Biog. 

fit. art. Walsingham, note O.), it will be difliuilt to give him credit for any scrupulousness 
with respect to Mary. But, without entirely justifying this letter, it is proper to remark, what 
the Manan party choose to overlook, that it was written after the sentence, during the queen’s 
odious scenes or grimace, when some might argue, though erroneously, that, a legal trial 
having passed, the formal method of putting the prisoner to death might, in so peculiar a case, 
be dispensed with. This was Elizabeth's own wish, in order to save her reputation, and enable 
her to throw the obloquy on her servants ; which by Paulet’s prudence and honour in refusing 
to obey her by privately murdering his prisoner, she was reduced to do in a very bungling ana 
scandalous manner. 
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It has been said so often, that few perhaps wait to reflect whether it 
has been said with reason, that Mary, as an independent sovereign, 
was not amenable to any English jurisdiction. Tnis, however, does 
not appear unquestionable. By one of those principles of law, which 
may be called natural, as formingthe basis of a just and rational juris- 
prudence, every independent government is supreme within its own 
territory. Strangers, voluntarily resident within a state, owe a tempo- 
rary allegiance to its sovereign, and are amenable to the jurisdiction 
of its tribunals ; and this principle, which is perfectly conformable to 
natural law, has been extended by positive usage even to those who 
are detained in it by force. Instances have occurred very recently in 
England, when prisoners of war have suffered death for criminal 
offences ; and if some have doubted the propriety of carrying such 
sentences into effect, where a penalty of unusual severity has been 
inflicted by our municipal law, few, I believe, would dispute the fitness 
of punishing a prisoner of war for wilful murder in such a manner as 
the general practice of civil societies, and the prevailing sentiments of 
mankind agree to point out. It is certainly true, that an exception to 
this rule, incorporated with the positive law of nations, and established, 
no doubt, before the age of Elizabeth, has rendered the ambassadors 
of sovereign princes exempt, in all ordinary cases at least, from 
criminal process. Whether, however, an ambassador may not be 
brought to punishment for such flagrant abuse of the confidence which 
is implied by receiving him, as a conspiracy against the life itself of 
the prince at whose court he resides, has been doubted by those writers 
who are most inclined to respect the privileges with which courtesy 
and convenience have invested him . 1 A sovereign, during a temporary 
residence in the territories of another, must of course possess as ex- 
tensive an immunity as his representative, but that he might, in such 
circumstances, frame plots for the prince’s assassination with impunity, 
seems to take for granted some principle that I do not apprehend. 

.But whatever be the privilege of inviolability attached to sovereigns, 
it must, on every rational ground, be confined to those who enjoy and 
exercise dominion in some independent territory. An abdicated or 
dethroned monarch may preserve his title by the courtesy of other 
states, but cannot rank with sovereigns in the tribunals where public 
law is administered. I should be rather surprised to hear any one 
assert that the parliament of Paris was incompetent to try Christina 
for the murder of Monaldeschi. And, though we must admit that 
Mary’s resignation of her crown was compulsory, and retracted on the 
first occassion ; yet after a twenty years’ loss of possession, when not 
one of her former subjects avowed allegiance to her, when the king of 
Scotland had been so long acknowledged by England and all Europe, 

1 Questions were put to civilians by the queen's order in 1570. concerning the extent of 
Lesley, bishop of Ross’s privileges, as Mary s ambassador. Murden Papers, p. 18. Somers, 
Tracts, i. 186. They answered, first, that an ambassador that raises rebellion against the prince 
to whom he is sent, by the law of nations, and the civil law of the Romans, has forfeited the 
privileges of an ambassador, and is liable to punishment : secondly, that if a prince be lawfully 
deposed from his public authority, and another substituted in his stead, the agent of such a 
pnnee cannot challenge the privileges of an ambassador ; since none but absolute princes, and 
such as enjoy a royal prerogative, can constitute ambassadors. These questions are so far 
curious, that they show the jus gentium to have bren already reckoned a matter of science, in 
which a particular class of lawyers was conversant. 
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Is it possible to consider her as more than a titular queen, divested of 
every substantial right to which a sovereign tribunal could have regard ? 
She was styled, accordingly, in the indictment, “ Mary, daughter and 
heir of James the Fifth, late king of Scots, otherwise called Mary 
queen of Scots, dowager of France.* We read even that some lawyers 
would have had her tried by a jury of the county of Stafford, rather 
than the special commission ; which Elizabeth noticed as a strange 
indignity. The commission, however, was perfectly legal under the 
recent statute . 1 

But while we can hardly pronounce Mary’s execution to have been 
so wholly iniquitous and unwarrantable as it has been represented, I 
admit that a more generous nature than that of Elizabeth would not 
have exacted the law’s full penalty. Her detention in England was in 
violation of all natural, public, and municipal law ; and if reasons of 
state policy or precedents from the custom of princes are allowed to 
extenuate this injustice, it is to be asked whether such reasons and such 
precedents might not palliate the crime of assassination imputed to the 
queen of Scots. Some might perhaps allege, as was so frequently 
urged at the time, that if her life could be taken with justice, it could 
not be spared in prudence ; and that Elizabeth’s higher duty to pre- 
serve her people from the risks of civil commotion must silence every 
feeling that could plead for mercy. Of this necessity different judg- 
ments may perhaps be formed ; it is evident, that Mary’s death ex- 
tinguished the best hope of popery in England : but the relative force 
of the two religions was greatly changed since Norfolk’s conspiracy ; 
and it appears to me that an act of parliament explicitly cutting her off 
from the crown, and at the same time entailing it on her son, would 
have afforded a very reasonable prospect of securing the succession 
against all serious disturbance. But this neither suited the inclina- 
tion of Elizabeth, nor of some among those who surrounded her. 

As the catholics endured without any open murmuring the execu- 
te of her on whom their fond hopes had so long rested, so for the 
remainder of the queen’s reign they by no means appear, when con- 
sidered as a body, to have furnished any specious pretexts for severity. 
In that memorable year when the dark cloud gathered around our 
coasts, when Europe stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should 
be the result of that great cast in the game of human politics, what 
the craft of Rome, the power of Philip, the genius of Farnese could 
achieve against the island-queen with her Drakes and Cecils, — in that 
agony of the protestant faith and English name, they stood the trial of 
their spirits without swerving from their allegiance. It was then that 
the catholics in every county repaired to the standard of the lord- 
Jieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected of barter- 
ing the national independence for their religion itself. It was then that 
the venerable lord Montague brought a troop of horse to the queen at 
Tilbury, commanded by himself, his son, and grandson.* It would 

1 Strype, 360. 36a. Civilians were consulted about the legality of trying Mary. Idem, Ap* 
fend. 138. 

* Butler’s English Catholics, i. 259. ; Hume. This is strongly confirmed by a letter printed 
x>t long after, and republished in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. i. p. 142., with the name of 
keigh, a seminary priest, but probably the work of some protestant. He says, "for con- 
inutions of money, and for all otner warlike actions, there was no difference between the 
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have been a sign of gratitude if the laws depriving them of the free 
exercise of their religion had been, if not repealed, yet suffered to 
sleep after these proofs of loyalty But the execution of priests and 
of other catholics became on the contrary more frequent, and the fines 
for recusancy exacted as rigorously as before. 1 A statute was enacted, 
restraining popish recusants, a distinctive name now first imposed by 
law, to particular places of residence, and subjecting them to other 
vexatious provisions. (33 Eliz. c. 2.) All persons were forbidden, by 
proclamation, to harbour any of whose conformity they were not as* 
sured. 2 Some indulgence was doubtless shown during all Elizabeth’s 
reign to particular persons, and it was not unusual to release priests 
from confinement ; but such precarious and irregular connivance 
gave more scandal to the puritans than comfort to the opposite 
party. 

The catholic martyrs under Elizabeth amount to no inconsiderable 
number. Dodd reckons them at 19 1 ; Milner has raised the list to 
204. Fifteen of these, according to him, suffered for denying the 
queen’s supremacy, 126 for exercising their ministry, and the rest for 
being reconciled to the Romish church. Many others died of hard- 
ships in prison, and many were deprived of their property. 8 There 
seems nevertheless to he good reason for doubting whether any one 
who was executed might not have saved his life by explicitly denying 
the pope’s power to depose the queen. It was constantly maintained 
by her ministers, that no one had been executed for his religion. This 
would be an odious and hypocritical subterfuge, if it rested on the 

catholic and the heretic. But in this case fof the Aimada] to withstand the threatened conquest, 
yea, to defend the person of the queen, there appeared such a sympathy, concourse, and con- 
sent of all sorts of persons, without respect of religion, as they all appeared to be ready to 
fight against all strangers as it wcie with one heart and one body." Notwithstanding this, I 
am far from thinking that it would have been safe to place the catholics, generally shaking, 
in command. Sir William Stanley’s recent treachery in giving Deventer to the Spaniards made 
it unreasonable for them to complain of exclusion fiom trust Nor do I know that they did so. 
But trust and toleration are two different things. And even with respect to the former, I 
believe it far better to leave the matter in the bands of the executive government, wrnqh 
will not readily suffer itself to be betrayed, than to proscrilje, as we have done, whole bodies by 
a legislative exclusion. Whenever, indeed, the government itself is not to be trusted, theie 
arises a new condition of the problem. 

1 Strype, vols. iii. and iv. passim. Life of Whitgift, 401. 505. Murden, 667. Birch's 
Memoiis of Elizabeth ; I.ingard, &c. One hundred and ten catholics suffered death between 
1588 and 1603. Lingard, 513. 

3 Camden, 566. Strype, iv. 56. This was the de» laiation of October, 1501, which Andreas 
Philopater answered. Kibadcneira also inveighs against it. According to them, its publication 
was delayed till after the death of Hatton, when the persecuting part of the queen’s council 
gained the ascendency 

8 Butler, T78. In Coke’s famous speech in opening the case of the Powder-plot, he says, that 
not more than thirty priests and five receivers had been executed in the whole of the queen’s 
reign, and for religion not any one. State Trials, ii. 179. 

Dr. Lingard says of those who were executed between 1588, and the queen's death, The 
butchery, with a few exceptions, was performed on the victim while he was in full possession 
of his senses." Vol. viii. p. 356. I should be glad to think that the few exceptions were the 
other way. Much would depend on the humanity of the sheriff, which one might hope to be 
stronger in an English gentleman than his zeal against popery. But T cannot help acknow- 
ledging, that there is reason to believe the disgusting cruelties of the legal sentence to have 
been frequently inflicted. In an anonymous memorial among lord Burleigh’s papers, written 
about 1586, it is recommended that priests persisting in their treasonable opinion should be 
hanged, “and the manner of drawing and quartering forborne ” Strype, iii. 620. This seems 
to imply, that it had been usually practised on the living. And lord Bacon, in his observations 
on a libel written against lord Burleigh in 1592, does not deny the *' bowc Dings ” of catholics ; 
but makes a sort of apology for it, “ les* cruel than the wheel or forcipation, or even simple 
owning." Bacop'- Works vol, i. p. 534. 
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letter of these statutes, which adjudge the mere manifestation of a 
belief in the Roman catholic religion, under certain circumstances, to 
be an act of treason. But both lord Burleigh, in his Execution of 
Justice, and Walsingham in a letter published by Burnet , 1 positively as- 
sert the contrary ; and I am not aware that their assertion has been dis- 
proved. This certainly furnishes a distinction between the persecution 
under Elizabeth, (which, unjust as it was in its operation, yet as far as 
it extended to capital inflictions, had in view the security of the 
government,) and that which the protestants had sustained in her 
sister's reign, springing from mere bigotry and vindictive rancour, and 
not even shielding itself at the time with those shallow pretexts of 
policy which it has of late been attempted to set up in its extenuation. 
But that which renders these condemnations of popish priests so 
iniquitous, is, that the belief in, or rather the refusal to disclaim, a 
speculative tenet, dangerous indeed and incompatible with loyalty, but 
not coupled with any overt act, was construed into treason ; nor can 
any one affect to justify these sentences, who is not prepared to main- 
tain that a refusal of the oath of abjuration, white the pretensions of 
the house of Stuart subsisted, might lawfully or justly have incurred 
the same penalty . 2 

An apology was always deduced for these measures, whether of re- 
striction or punishment, adopted against all adherents to the Roman 
church, from the restless activity of that new militia which the Holy 
See had lately organised. The mendicant orders established in the 
thirteenth century had lent former popes a powerful aid towards sub- 
jecting both the laity and the secular priesthood, by their superior 
learning and ability, their emulous zeal, their systematic concert, their 
implicit obedience. But in all these requisites for good and faithful 

1 Burnet, ii. 418. 

* “ Though no papists were in this reign put to death purely on account of their religion, 
as numberless protestants had been in the woful days of queen Mary, yet many were executed 
for treason.” Churton's Life of Nowell, p. 147. Thus it is, when the impulses of very strong 
partiality operate on a naturally obtuse understanding. Mr. Southey, whose abandonment of 
the oppressed side I sincerely regret, holds the same language : and a letter writer, Mr.Towns- 
hend, in his Accusations of History against the Church of Rome, has laboured to defend the 
capital, as well as other punishments of catholics under Elizabeth, on the same pretence of 
their treason. 

Treason, by the law of England, and according to the common use of language, is the crime 
of rebellion or conspiracy against the government. If a statute is made, by which the celebra- 
tion of certain religious rites is subjected to the same penalties as rebellion or conspiracy, 
would any man, free from prejudice, and not designing to impose upon the uninformed, speak 
of persons convicted on such a statute as guilty of treason, without expressing in what sense 
he uses the words, or deny that they were as truly punished for their religion, as if they had 
been convicted of heresy? A rnan is punished for religion, when he incurs a penalty for its 
profession or exercise, to which he was not liable on any other account. Lawyers are apt to be 
too rigidly technical ; but I believe none would be found to argue like these ecclesiastics. 

This is applicable to the great majority of capital convictions on this score under Elizabeth. 
The persons convicted could not lie traitors in any fair sense of the word, because they were 
not charged with any thing properly denominated treason. It certainly appears that Campian 
and some other priests about the same time were indicted on the statute of Edward III. for 
compassing the queen's death, or intending to depose her. But the only evidence, so far as 
we know or have reason to suspect, that coulcl be brought against them, was their own admis- 
sion, at least by refusing to adjure it, of the pope’s power to depose heretical princes. I sup- 
pose it is unnecessary to prove, that, without some overt act to show a design of acting upon 
this principle, it could not fall within the statute. These gentlemen to whom I allude will 
answer, probably, that they are not bound to know the law. Perhaps not ; but are they 
bound to write books, wherein, for want of that knowledge, they advance the most untenable 
positions ? If a man is to commit errors, let it af least not be in defence of oppression and 
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janissaries of the church, they were far excelled by the new order of 
Ignatius Loyola. Rome, I believe, found in their services what has 
stayed her fall. They contributed in a very material degree to check 
the tide of the reformation. Subtle alike and intrepid, pliant in their 
direction, unshaken in their aim, the sworn, implacable, unscrupulous 
enemies of protestant governments, the jesuits were a legitimate object 
of jealousy and restraint. As every member of that society enters into 
an engagement of absolute unhesitating obedience to its superior, no 
one could justly complain that he was presumed capable at least of 
committing any crimes that the policy of his monarch might enjoin. 
But if the jesuits by their abilities and busy spirit of intrigue promoted 
the interests of Rome, they raised up enemies by the same means to 
themselves within the bosom of the church ; and became little less 
obnoxious to the secular clergy, and to a great proportion of the laity, 
than to the protestants whom they were commissioned to oppose. 
Their intermeddling character was shown in the very prisons occupied 
by catholic recusants, where a schism broke out between the two 
parties, and the secular priests loudly complained of their usurping 
associates. 1 This was manifestly connected with the great problem 
of allegiance to the queen, which the one side being always ready to 
pay, did not relish the sharp usage it endured on account of the 
others disaffection. The council indeed gave some signs of attending 
to this distinction, by a proclamation issued in 1602, ordering all 
priests to depart from the kingdom, unless they should come in and 
acknowledge their allegiance, with whom the queen would take further 
order. (Rymer, xv. 473. 488.) Thirteen priests came forward on this 
with a declaration of allegiance as full as could be devised. Some of 
the more violent papists blamed them for this ; and the Louvain 
divines concurred in the censure. (Butler's Engl. Catholics, p. 261.) 
There were now two parties among the English catholics ; and those 
who, goaded by the sense of long persecution, and inflamed by obstinate 
bigotry, regarded every heretical government as unlawful or unwo^hy 
of obedience, used every machination to deter the rest from giving ally 
test of their loyalty. These were the more busy, but by much the less 
numerous class ; and their influence was mainly derived from the laws 
of severity, which they had braved or endured with fortitude. I am 
persuaded that if a fair and legal toleration, or even a general con- 
nivance at the exercise of their worship, had been conceded in the 
first part of Elizabeth’s reign, she would have spared herself those 
perpetual terrors of rebellion which occupied all her later years. Rome 
would not indeed have been appeased, and some desperate fanatic 
might have sought her life : but the English catholics collectively would 
have repaid her protection by an attachment, which even her rigoui 
seems not wholly to have prevented. 

It is not to be imagined, that an entire unanimity prevailed in the 

1 Watson’s Quod libels, 
contain rather an uninte] 

bat cast heavy reproach , f 

wrong simply or absolutely the monarchy of all England, enemies to all secular priests, and 
the causes of all the disoord in the English nation?’ P. 74. I have seen several other pam- 
phlets of the time relating to this difference. Some account of it may be found in Camden, 
£48., and Stryp'S iv. 194., as well as in the catholic historians, Dodd and Lingard. 
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councils of this reign as to the best mode of dealing with the adherents 
of Rome. Those temporary connivances or remissions of punishment, 
which, though to our present view they hardly lighten the shadows of 
this persecution, excited loud complaints from bigoted men, were due 
to the queen’s personal humour, or the influence of some advisers more 
liberal than the rest. Elizabeth herself seems always to have inclined 
rather to indulgence than extreme severity. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
for some years her chief favourite, incurred odium for his lenity 
towards papists, and was, in their own opinion, secretly inclined to 
them. 1 Whitgift found enough to do with an opposite party. And 
that too noble and high-minded spirit, so ill fitted for a servile and 
dissembling court, the earl of Essex, was the consistent friend ot 
religious liberty, whether the catholic or the puritan were to enjoy it. 
But those counsellors, on the other hand, who favoured the more 
precise reformers, and looked coldly on the established church, never 
failed to demonstrate their protestantism by excessive harshness 
towards the old religion’s adherents. That bold bad man, whose 
favour is the great reproach of Elizabeth’s reign, the earl of Leicester, 
and the sagacious, disinterested, inexorable Walsingham, were deemed 
the chief advisers of sanguinary punishments. But, after their deaths, 
the catholics were mortified to discover, that lord Burleigh, from whom 
they had hoped for more moderation, persisted in the same severities ; 
contrary, I think, to the principles he had himself laid down in the 
paper from which I have above made some extracts. (Birch, i. 84.) 

The restraints and penalties, by which civil governments have at 
various times thought it expedient to limit the religious liberties of 
their subjects, may be arranged in something like the following scale. 
The first and slightest degree is the requisition of a test of conformity 
to the established religion, as the condition of exercising offices of 
civil trust. The next step is to restrain the free promulgation of 
opinions, especially through the press. All prohibitions of the open 
exercise of religious worship appear to form a third and more severe 
class of restrictive laws. They become yet more rigorous, when the> 
afford no indulgence to the most private and secret acts of devotion, or 
expressions of opinion. Finally, the last stage of persecution is to 
enforce by legal penalties a conformity to the established church, or an 
abjuration of heterodox tenets. 

The first degree in this classification, or the exclusion of dissidents 
from trust and power, though it be always incumbent on those who 
maintain it to prove its necessity, may, under certain rare circumstances, 
oe conducive to the political well-being of a state ; and can then only 
be reckoned an encroachment on the principles of toleration, when it 
ceases to produce a public benefit sufficient to compensate for the 
privation it occasions to its objects. Such was the English test act in 
the. interval between 1 672 and 1 688. But, in my judgment the instances 
which the history of mankind affords, where even these restrictions 
have been really consonant to the soundest policy, are by no means 

1 Ribadeneira says, that Hatton, “aniino Catholicus, nihil perinde quam innocentem illoruiri 
sangumem adeo crudeliter perfundi dolebat." He pi evented Cecil ft om promulgating a moie 
atrocious edict than any other, which was published after his death in 1501. T)e Sehisnuto 
Anglic, c. 9. This must have been the pioclamation of 39th Nov. 1591, forbidding' all persons 
to turbour any one. of whose conformity they should not be well assured. 

9 
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numerous. Cases may also be imagined, where the free discussion ol 
controverted doctrines might, for a time at least, be subjected to some 
limitation for the sake of public tranquillity. I can scarcely conceive 
the necessity of restraining an open exercise of religious ntes in any 
case except that of glaring immorality. In no possible case can it be 
justifiable for the temporal power to intermeddle with the private 
devotions or doctrines of any man. But least of all can it cany its 
inquisition into the heart’s recesses, and bend the reluctant conscience 
to an insincere profession of truth, or extort from it an acknowledgment 
of error, for the purpose of inflicting punishment. The statutes of 
Elizabeth’s reign comprehend every one of these progressive degrees 
of restraint and persecution. And it is much to be regretted, that any 
writers worthy of respect should, either through undue prejudice against 
an adverse religion, or through timid acquiescence in whatever has 
been enacted, have offered for this odious code the false pretext of 
political necessity. That necessity, I am persuaded, can never be 
made out : the statutes were, in many instances, absolutely unjust ; in 
others, not demanded by circumstances ; in almost all, prompted by 
religious bigotiy, by excessive apprehension, or by the arbitrary spirit 
with which our government was administered under Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE LAWS OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN RESPECTING 
PROTESTANT NONCONFORMISTS. 

Origin of the Differences among the English Protestants — Religions 
Inclinations of the Queen — unwillingness of many to comply with 
the established Ceremonies — Conformity enforced by the Archbishop — 
Against the Disposition of others — A more determined Opposition r 
about 1 570, led by Cartwright— Dangerous Nature of his Tenets — 
Puritans supported in the Commons — and in some Measure by the 
Council— Prophesy ings — Archbishops Grin dal and Whit gift — Con- 
duct of the latter in enforcing Conformity — High Commission Court 
— Lord Burleigh averse to Severity — Puritan Libels — Attempt to set 
up a Presbyterian System — House of Commons averse to episcopal 
Authority — Independents liable to severe Laws— Hooker 1 s Ecclesi - 
astical Polity — Its Character — Spoliation of Church Revenues — 
General Remarks — Letter of Walsingham in Defence of the Queen's 
Government — pp. 130-169. 

The two statutes enacted in the first year of Elizabeth, commonly 
called the acts of supremacy and uniformity, are the main links of the 
Anglican church with the temporal constitution, and establish the 
subordination and dependency of the former ; the first abrogating all 
jurisdiction and legislative power of ecclesiastical rulers, except under 
the authority of the crown ; and the second prohibiting all changes of 
rites and discipline without the approbation of parliament. It was the 
constant policy of this queen to maintain her ecclesiastical prerogative 
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and tlie laws she had enacted. But in following up this principle she 
found herself involved in many troubles, and had to contend with a 
religious party quite opposite to the Romish, less dangerous indeed 
and inimical to her government, but full as vexatious and determined. 

I have in another place slightly mentioned the differences that began 
to spring up under Edward VI. between the moderate reformers who 
established the new Anglican church, and those who accused them of 
proceeding with too much forbearance in casting off superstitions and 
abuses. These diversities of opinion were not without some relation 
to those which distinguished the two great families of protestantism in 
Europe. Luther, intent on his own system of dogmatic theology, had 
shown much indifference about retrenching exterior ceremonies, and 
had even favoured, especially in the first years of his preaching, that 
specious worship which some ardent reformers were eager to reduce to 
simplicity. 1 Crucifixes and images, tapers and priestly vestments, 
even for a time the elevation of the host and the Latin mass-book, 
continued in the Lutheran churches; while the disciples of Zuingle 
and Calvin were carefully eradicating them as popish idolatry and 
superstition. Cranmer and Ridley, the founders of the English 
Reformation, justly deeming themselves independent of any foreign 
master, adopted a middle course between the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
ritual. The general tendency, however of protestants, even in the 
reign of Edward VI., was towards the simpler forms ; whether through 
the influence of those foreign divines who co-operated in our reform- 
ation, or because it was natural in the heat of religious animosity to 
recede as far as possible, especially in such exterior distinctions, from 
the opposite denomination. The death of Edward seems to have 
prevented a further approach to the scheme of Geneva in our cere- 
monies, and perhaps in our discipline. During the persecution of 
Mary's reign, the most eminent protestant clergymen took refuge in 
various cities of Germany and Switzerland. They were received by 
Calvinists with hospitality and fraternal kindness ; while the 
Lutheran divines, a narrow-minded intolerant faction, both neglected 
and insulted them. (Strype’s Cranmer, 354.) Divisions soon arose 
among themselves about the use of the English service, in which a 
pretty considerable party was disposed to make alterations. The chief 
scene of these disturbances was Frankfort, where Knox, the famous 
reformer of Scotland, headed the innovators ; while Cox, an eminent 
divine, much concerned in the establishment of Edward VI., and after- 
wards bishop of Ely, stood up for the original liturgy. Cox succeeded 
(not quite fairly, if we may rely on the only narrative we possess) in 
driving his opponents from the city ; but these disagreements were by 
no means healed, when the accession of Elizabeth recalled both parties 
to their own country, neither of them very likely to display more 
mutual charity in their prosperous hour, than they had been able to 
exercise in a common persecution. 3 


• Sleidaw, Hist, de la Reformation, par Courayer, ii. 74. 

transaetions have been perpetuated by a tract, entitled Discourse of the Troubles at 
rSt T? U - bl l l 7S> anti rep r mle 4 iu A* 5 well-known collection, Morgan’s Phoenix 

1 7 temperately written, though with an avowed bias towards the 

ulv ^hS IS’ y? 1 teV ® r T read ln any historian on the subject, is derived from this autho* 
y » DlU refraction is of course very different through the pages of Collier a id of Neal 



132 Elizabeth loved Splendour in Worship . 

The first mortification these exiles endured on their return was to 
find a more dilatory advance towards public reformation of religion, 
and more of what they deemed lukewarmness than their sanguine zeal 
had anticipated. Most part of this delay was owing to the greater 
prudence of the queens counsellors, who felt the pulse of the nation 
before they ventured on such essential changes. But there was yet 
another obstacle, on which the reformers had not reckoned. Elizabeth, 
though resolute against submitting to the papal supremacy, was not so 
averse to all the tenets abjured by protestants, and loved also a more 
splendid worship than had prevailed in her brother’s reign ; while 
many of those returned from the continent were intent on copying a 
still simpler model. She reproved a divine who preached against the 
real presence, and is even said to have used prayers to the Virgin. 1 
But her great struggle with the reformers was about images, and 
particularly the cructfix, which she retained, with lighted tapers before 
it, in her chapel; though in the injunctions to the ecclesiastical visiters 
of 1559, they are directed to have them taken away from churches. 2 * 
This concession she must have made very reluctantly, for we find 
proofs the next year of her inclination to restore them ; and the ques- 
tion of their lawfulness was debated, as Jewell writes word to Peter 
Martyr, by himself and Grindal on one side, against Parker and Cox, 
who had been persuaded to argue in their favour. 8 But the strenuous 
opposition of men so distinguished as Jewell, Sand} s, and Grindal, of 
whom the first declared his intention of resigning Ins bishopric in case 
this return towards supeistition should be made, compelled Elizabeth 
to relinquish her project. 4 5 * * The crucifix was even for a time removed 
from her own chapel, but replaced about 1570/' 

There was, however one other subject of dispute between the old 
and new religions, upon which her majesty could not be brought to 
adopt the protestant side of the question. This was the marriage of 
the clergy, to which she expressed so gieat an aversion, that she would 


1 Strype ii. i. There was a Lutheran party at the beginning of her reign, to which the 
queen may be said to have inclined, not altogether fioin lehgion, but from policy. Id. i. 53. 
Her situation was very ha7ardous ; and in order to connect herself with sincere allies, she had 
thoughts of joining the Smalcaldic league of the German princes, whose bigotry would admit 
none but members of the Augsburg confession. Jewell's letter*, to Peter Martyr, in the appen- 
dix to Burnet’s third volume, throw considerable light on the first two yeais of Elizabeth’s 
reign ; and show that famous prelate to have been what afterwards would have been called a 
precisian or puritan. He even approved a scruple Elizabeth entertained about her title of 
head of the church, as appertaining only to Christ. But the unreasonableness of the discon- 
tented party, and the natuial tendency of a man who has joined the side of power to deal 
severely with those he has left, made hun afterward*, their enemy. 

* Roods and relics accordingly were broken to pieces and burned throughout the kingdom, 
of which Collier makes loud complaint. This, Strype says, gave much offence to the catholics, 
and it was not the most obvious method of inducing them to conform. 

* Burnet, iii. App., 290. Strype’s Parker, 46. 

4 Quantum auguror, non scribarn ad te posthac episcopus. Eoenim jam res pervenit, ut ai.t 
cruces argentese et stannea:, quas nos ubique confregimus, restituenda: sint, aut episcopatus 
telinquendi. Burnet, 294. Sandys writes, that he had nearly been deprived foi expressing 
nimselt warmly against images, fd. 296. Othei proofs of the text may be found in the same 
collection, as well as in Strype’s Annals, and his Life of Parker. Even Parker seems, on one 
occasion, to have expected the queen to make such a retrograde movement in religion, as would 
compel them all to disobey her. Life of Parker, App. 29. ; a very remarkable letter. 

5 Strype’s Parker, 310. The archbishop seems to disappiove this as inexpedient, but rather 

coldly ; he was far from sharing the usual opinions on this subject. A puritan pamphleteer 

took the liberty to name the queen’s chapel as “the pattern and precedent of all superstition M 

Strype’s Annals, i. 471, 
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never consent to repeal the statute of her sister's reign against it. 
(Burnetiti. 395.) Accordingly, the bishops and clergy, though they 
marriedf by connivance, or rather by an ungracious permission, 1 saw, 
with very just dissatisfaction, their children treated by the law as the 
offspring of concubinage. 2 This continued, in legal strictness, till the 
first year of James, when the statute of Mary was explicitly repealed . 
though I cannot help suspecting, that clerical marriages had been 
tacitly recognised, even in courts of justice, long before that time. 
Yet it appears less probable to derive Elizabeth's prejudice in this 
respect from any deference to the Roman discipline, than from that 
strange dislike to the most lawful union between the sexes, which 
formed one of the singularities of her character. 

Such a reluctance as the queen displayed to return in every point 
even to the system established under Edward, was no slight disappoint- 
ment to those who thought that too little had been effected by it. 
They had beheld at Zurich and Geneva the simplest, and, as they 
conceived, the purest form of worship. They were persuaded that the 
vestments still worn by the clergy, as in the days of popery, though in 
themselves indifferent, led to erroneous notions among the people, and 
kept alive a recollection of former superstitions, which would render 
their return to them more easy in the event of another political revolu- 
tion. (Burnet, iii. 305.) They disliked some other ceremonies for the 
same reason. These objections were by no means confined, as is 
perpetually insinuated, to a few discontented persons. Except arch- 
bishop Parker, who had remained in England during the late reign, 
and Cox, bishop of Ely, who had taken a strong part at Frankfort 

1 One of the injunctions to the visiteis »*f j s s V), reciting the ofiem <• and sl.indcr to the church 
that had arisen by lack of discreet and sober behaviour in many ministers, both in choosing of 
their wives, and in living ruth than, directs that no priest or deacon shall many without the 
allowance of the bishops, and two justices of the peace, dwelling near the woman’s abode, nor 
without the consent of her patents or kinsfolk, or for want of these, of her master or mistress, 
on pain of not being permitted to evercisc the ministry, or hold any benefice ; and that the 
marriages of bishops should he .ippimed b\ the metiopolitan, and also by commissioners 
appointed by the queen. Somers’ Traits, i. 05. Unmet, ii. 398. It is reasonable to suppose, 
that when a host o ( low-bred and illiterate priests weic at once released fioin the obligation to 
celibacy, many of them would abuse their liberty improvidently, or even scandalously ; and 
this probably had increased Elizabeth’s prejudice against clencal matrimony. But I do not 
suppose that this injunction was ever much legarded. Some time afterwards lAitg. 1=561) she 
put forth another eMraotdinary injunction, that no member of a college ot cathedral should 
have his wife living within its prccinc ts, under pain of forfeiting all his piefeiments. Cecil 
sent this to Pinker, telling him at the same time that it was with great difficulty he had pre- 
vented the queen from altogether foi bidding the marriage of pi ieMs. 1 .ife of P , 107. And the 
archbishop himself says, in the lettci above mentioned, “ I was in a horror to hear such words 
to come from her mild nature and t hristianly learned conscience, as she spake concerning 
trod s holy ordinance and institution of matntnony ” 

. * Sandys writes to Parker, April 1559, “ The queen’s majesty will wink at it, but not stabhsh 
it by law, which is nothing else but to bastard our children.” Ami dccisi\e proofs are brought 
by Strype, that the manages of the clergy were not held legal, in the first part at least of the 
queen s reign. Elizabeth herself, after having been sumptuously entertained by the archbishop 
at Lambeth, took leave of Mrs. Parkei with the following courtesy : "Madam (the style of a 
married lady) I may not call you ; mistress (the appellation at that time of an unmarried 
woman) I am loth to call you ; but hoivcvcr, I thank you for vour good cheer.” This lady is 
styled, m deeds made while her husband was archbishop, Parker, alias Harlcston ; which was 
her maiden name. And she dying before her husband, her brother is called her heir-at-law, 
though she left children. But the ai dibishop procured letters of legitimation, in order to 
render them capable of inheritance. Life of Parker, p. 511. Others did the same. Annals, 
l \T*. *** such were, I conceive, beyond the queen’s power to grant, and could not have 
©btained any regard m a coui t of law. 

°C^ an ? or 11 was t,sua l f° r the clergy, some years after Elizabeth’s accession 
to pay the bishop for a licence to keep a concubine. Stiype’s Parker, 203. 
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against innovation, all the most eminent churchmen, such as Jewell, 
Grindal, Sandys, Nowell, were in favour of leaving off the surplice and 
what were called the popish ceremonies. 1 * Whether their objections 
are to be deemed narrow and frivolous or otherwise, it is inconsistent 
with veracity to dissemble, that the queen alone was the cause of 
retaining those observances, to which the great separation from the 
Anglican establishment is ascribed. Had her influence been with- 
drawn, surplices and square caps would have lost their steadiest friend; 
and several other little accommodations to the prevalent dispositions 
of protestants would have taken place. Of this it seems impossible to 
doubt, when wc read the proceedings of the convocation in 1562, when 
a proposition to abolish most of the usages deemed objectionable was 
lost only by a vote, the numbers being 59 to 58.® 

In thus restraining the ardent zeal of reformation, Elizabeth may not 
have been guided merely by her own prejudices, without far higher 
motives of prudence and even of equity. It is difficult to pronounce in 
what proportion the two conflicting religions were blended on her 
coming to the throne. The reformed occupied most large towns, and 
were no doubt a more active and powerful body than their opponents. 
Nor did the ecclesiastical visiters of 1559 complain of any resistance, 
or even unwillingness, among the people. 3 * * * * 8 Still the Romish party was 
extremely numerous : it comprehended the far greater portion of the 
bencficed clergy, and all those who, having no turn for controversy, 
clung with pious reverence to the rites and worship of their earliest 
associations. It might be thought perhaps not very repugnant to 
wisdom or to charity, that such persons should be won over to the 
reformed faith by retaining a few indifferent usages, uhich gratified 
their eyes, and took off the impression, so tinpleasing to simple minds, 
of religious innovation. It might be urged, that should even somewhat 
more of superstition remain awhile than rational men would approve, 
the mischief would be far less than to drive the people back into the 
arms of popery, or to expose them to the natural consequences* 


1 Jewell’s letters to Bullmger, in Burnet, aic full of proofs of hi,' dissatisfaction ; „md those 

who feet any doubts may easily saitsfy themselves from the same (ollection, and from Strype, 

as to the others. The current opinion, that these sciuplos were imbibed during the banish- 

ment of our reformers, must be received with great allowance The dislike to some parts of 

the Anglican ritual had begun at home ; it hadf broken out at Frankfort; it is displayed in all 

the early documents of Elizabeth's reign by the English divines, far mote warmly than by their 

Swiss correspondents. Grindal, w hen first named to the see of London, had his scruples about 
wearing the episcopal habits removed by Peter Martyr. Strype’s Grindal, 29. 

8 It was proposed on this occasion to abolish all saints’ days, to omit the cross in baptism, to 
leave kneeling at the communion to the ordinary’s discretion, to take away organs, and one or 
two more of the ceremonies then chiefly in dispute. Burnet, iii. -103., and App. 319. Strype, 
). 297, 299. Nowell voted in the minority. Tl can hardly be going too far to suppose that 
some of the majority were attached to the old religion. 

* Jewell, one of these visiters, writes afterwards to Martyr, “ Invenimus ubique animos mul- 
tituainis satis propensos ad religioncm ; ibi etiam, ubi omnia putabantur fore difficillima . . , 
Si quid crat obstinatse malitiae, id totum erat in presbvteris, illis praesertirn, qui aiiquando 
stetissent k nostril sentential.” Burnet, iii. App. 289. The common people in London and 
elsewhere, Strype says, took an active part in demolishing images ; the pleasure of destruction, 
I suppose, mingling with their abhorrence of idolatry. And during the conferences held in 
Westminster Abbey, Jan. 1559, between the catholic and protestant divines, the populace who 
had been admitted as spectators, testified such disapprobation of the former, that they made it 
a pretext of breaking off the argument. There was indeed such a tendency to anticipate the 
government in reformation, as necessitated a proclamation, Dec. 28. *558, silencing preachers 
on both sides. 

Mr. Butler says, from several circumstances it is evident that a great majority of the nation 
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destroying at once all old landmarks of reverence, — a dangerous fana- 
ticism or a careless trreligion. I know not in what degree these 
considerations had weight with Elizabeth ; but they were such as it 
well became her to entertain. 

We live, however, too far from the period of her accession, to pass 
an unqualified decision on the course of policy which it was best for 
the queen to pursue. The difficulties of effecting a compromise 
between two intolerant and exclusive sects were perhaps insuperable, 
fn. maintaining or altering a religious establishment, it may be reckoned 
the general duty of governments to respect the wishes of the majority. 
But it is also a rule of human policy to favour the more efficient and 
determined, which may not always be the more numerous party. I 
am far from being convinced that it would not have been practicable, 
by receding a little from that uniformity which governors delight to 
prescribe, to have palliated in a great measure, if not put an end for a 
time, to the discontent that so soon endangered the new establishment. 
The frivolous usages, to which so many frivolous objections were 
raised, such as the tippet and surplice, the sign of the cross in baptism, 
the ring in matrimony, the posture of kneeling at the communion, 
might have been left to private discretion, not possibly without some 
inconvenience, but less, as I conceive, than resulted from rendering 
their observance indispensable. Nor should we allow ourselves to be 
turned aside by the common reply, that no concessions of this kind 
would have ultimately prevented the disunion of the church, upon more 
essential differences than the litigated ceremonies ; since the science 


then inclined to the Roman catholic religion. Mem. of Eng. Catholics, i. 146. But his proofs 
of this are very weak. The attachment he supposes to have existed in the laity towards their 
pastors may well be doubted : it could not be founded on the natural grounds of esteem ; and 
if Rishton, the continuator of Sanders de Schismate, whom he quotes, says that one third of the 
nation was protestant, we may surely double the calculation of so determined a papist. As to 
the influences which Mr. B. alleges the court to have employed in elections for Elizabeth’s 
first parliament, the argument would equally prove that the majority was protestant under 
Mary, since she had recourse to the same means. The whole tenor of historical documents in 
dClizabeth’s reign proves that the catholics soon became a minority, and still more among the 
common people than the gentry. The north of England, where their strength lay, was in 
every respect the least important part of the kingdom. Even according to I >r . Lingard, who 
thinks fit to claim half the nation as catholic in the middle of this reign, the number of 
recusants certified to the council under 23 Eliz. c. 1., amounted only to 50,000, and, if we can 
trust the authority of other lists, they were much fewer before the accession of James. This 
writer, I may observe in passing, has, through haste and thoughtlessness, misstated a passage 
he cites from Murden’s State Papers, p. 605., and confounded the persons suspected for religion 
m the city of London, about the time of the Armada, with the whole number of men fit for 
arms; thus making the former amount to 17,083. 

Mr. Butler has taken up so paradoxical a notion on this subject, that he literally maintains 
the catholics to have been at least one half of the people at the epoch of the gunpowder plot. 
Vol. l.p. 295. We should be glad to know at wnat time he supposes the grand apostasy to 
have been consummated. Cardinal Bentivoglio gives a very different account ; reckoning the 
real catholics, such as did not make profession of heresy, at only a thirtieth part of the whole ; 
though he supr r * - - * AI v 1 ' - - ’ - ^ • 


. Lingard 


The latter writer, on the other hand, reckons the Hugonots of France, soon after 1560. at 
only one hundredth part of the nation, quoting for this Castelnau, an useful memoir writer, but 
tm authority on a matter of calculation. The stem spirit of Coligni, atrtx animus Cat onis, 
rising above all misfortune, and unconquerable except by the darkest treachery, is sufficiently 
admirable without reducing his party to so miserable a fraction. The Calvinists at this time 
are reckoned by some at one fourth, but more frequei * 
r'?* 1 beginning of the next century, when pro 
and self-interest, had thinned their ranks, they are tt 
one fifteenth. 


136 The Influence and Conduct of Archbishop Parker . 

of policy, like that of medicine, must content itself with devising 
remedies for immediate danger, and can at best only retard the pro- 
gress of that intrinsic decay which seems to be the law of ail things 
human, and through which every institution of man, like his earthly 
frame, must one day crumble into ruin. 

The repugnance felt by a large part of the protestant clergy to the 
ceremonies with which Elizabeth would not consent to dispense, 
showed itself in irregular trangressions of the uniformity prescribed by 
statute. Some continued to wear the habits, others laid them aside ; 
the communicants received the sacrament sitting, or standing, or 
kneeling, according to the minister’s taste ; some baptized in the font, 
others in a basin; some with the sign of the cross, others without it. 
The people in London and other towns, siding chiefly with the male- 
contents, insulted such of the clergy as observed the prescribed order. 1 
Many of the bishops readily connived at deviations from ceremonies 
which they disapproved. Some, who felt little objection to their use, 
were against imposing them as necessary. (Strype’s Parker, 157. 173.) 
And this opinion, which led to very momentous inferences, began so 
much to prevail, that we soon find the objections to conformity more 
grounded on the unlawfulness of compulsory regulations in the church 
prescribed by the civil power, than on any special impropriety in the 
usages themselves. But this principle, which perhaps the scrupulous 
party did not yet very fully avow, was altogether incompatible with the 
supremacy vested in the queen, of which fairest flower of her preroga- 
tive she was abundantly tenacious. One thing was evident, that the 
puritan malecontents were growing every day more numerous, more 
determined, and more likely to win over the generality of those who 
sincerely favoured the protestant cause. There were but two lines to 
be taken; either to relax and modify the regulations which gave 
offence, or to enforce a more punctual observation of them. It seems 
to me far more probable, that the former course would have prevented 
a great deal of that mischief which the second manifestly aggravated. 
For in this early stage the advocate of a simpler ritual had by no 
means assumed the shape of an embodied faction, whom concessions, 
it must be owned, are not apt to satisfy, but numbered the most learned 
and distinguished portion of the hierarchy. Parker stood nearly alone 
on the other side, but alone more than an equipoise in the balance, 
through his high station, his judgment in matters of policy, and his 
knowledge of the queen’s disposition. He had possibly reason to 
apprehend that Elizabeth, irritated by the prevalent humour for altera- 
tion, might burst entirely away from the protestant side, or stretch her 
supremacy to reduce the church into a slavish subjection to her 
caprice. 2 This might induce a man of his sagacity, who took a far 
wider view of civil affairs than his brethren, to exert himself according 
to her peremptory command for universal conformity. But it is not 
easy to reconcile the whole of his conduct to this supposition ; and in 
the copious memorials of Strype, we find the archbishop rather exciting 

1 Strype’s Parser, 152,153. Collier, 508. In the Lansdownc Collection, vol. viii. 47., is a 
letter from Parker, Apr. 1565, complaining of Turner, dean of Wells, for having made a man 
do penance for adultery in a square cap. 

* This apprehension of Elizabeth's taking a disgust to protestantism is intimated in a letter 
Of bishop Coy. Strype’b Parker, 229. 
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the queen to rigorous measures against the puritans than standing in 
need of her admonition. 1 

The unsettled state of exterior religion which has been mentioned 
lasted till 1565. In the beginning of that year a determination was 
taken by the queen, or rather perhaps the archbishop, to put a stop to 
all irregularities in the public service. He set forth a book called 
Advertisements, containing orders and regulations for the discipline of 
the clergy. This modest title was taken in consequence of the queen's 
withholding her sanction of its appearance through Leicester’s influ- 
ence.* The primate’s next step was to summon before the ecclesiastical 
commission Sampson, dean of Christchurch, and Humphrey, president 
of Magdalen college, Oxford, men of signal nonconformity, but at the 
same time of such eminent reputation, that when the law took its 
course against them, no other offender could hope for indulgence. On 
refusing to wear the customary habits, Sampson was deprived of his 
deanery; but the other seems to have been tolerated. 8 This instance 
of severity, as commonly happens, rather irritated than intimidated the 
puritan clergy, aware of their numbers, their popularity, and their 
powerful friends, but above all sustained by their own sincerity and 
earnestness. Parker had taken his resolution to proceed in the vigor- 
ous course he had begun. He obtained from the queen a proclamation, 
peremptorily requiring conformity in the use of the clerical vestments 
and other matters of discipline. The London ministers, summoned 
before himself and their bishop Orindal, who did not very willingly 
co-operate with his metropolitan, were called upon for a promise to 
comply with the legal ceremonies, which thirty-seven out of ninety- 
eight refused to make. They were in consequence suspended from 
their ministry, and their livings put in sequestration. But these unfot'- 
tunalely, as was the case in all this reign, were the most conspicuous, 
both for their general character and for their talent in preaching. 4 

^Whatever deviations from uniformity existed within the pale of the 
Anglican church, no attempt had hitherto been made to form separate 
assemblies ; nor could it be deemed necessary, while so much indul- 
gence had been conceded to the scrupulous clergy. But they were 
now reduced to determine, whether the imposition of those rites they 
disliked would justify, or render necessary, an abandonment of their 
ministry. The bishops of that school had so far overcome their 
repugnance, as not only to observe the ceremonies of the church, but, 
in some instances, to employ compulsion towards others. 6 A more 

1 Parker sometimes declares himself willing to see some indulgence as to the habits and 
other matters ; but the queen’s commands being peremptoiy, he had thought it his duty to 
obey them, though forewarning her that the puritan ministers would not give way. 225. 227 
This however is not consistent with other passages, where he appears to importune the queen 
to proceed. Her wavering conduct, partly owing to caprice, partly to insincerity, was natu- 
rally vexatious to a man of his firm and ardent temper. Possibly he might dissemble a little 
in writing to Cecil, who was against driving the puritans to extremities. But, on the review of 
Ins whole behaviour, he must be reckoned, and always has been reckoned, the most severe 
disciplinarian of Elizabeth’s first hierarchy ; though more violent men came afterwards. 

. Strype’s Annals, 416. 1 ,ife of Parker, 159. Some years after, these advertisments obtained 
tne queen’s sanction, and got the name of Articles anti Ordinances. Id. 160. 

Strype s Annals, 416, 430. Life of Parker. 184. Sampson had refused a bishopric on 
account of these ceremonies. Burnet, iii. 292. 

Life of Parker, 214. *Stiype says, p. 223., that the suspended ministers preached again 
after a little lime by connivance. F 

Jewell is said to have become strict in enforcing the use of the surplice. Annals. 421. 



1 38 First instance of Protestants being Punished. 

unexceptionable, because more disinterested, judgment, was pronounced 
by some of the Swiss reformers, to whom our own paid great respect — 
Beza, Guaiter, and Bullinger ; who while they regretted the continuance 
of a few superfluous rites, and still more the severity used towards good 
men, dissuaded their friends from deserting their vocation on that 
account. Several of the most respectable opponents of the ceremonies 
were equally adverse to any open schism. 1 * * * * * * * But the animosities 
springing from heated zeal, and the smart of what seemed oppression, 
would not suffer the English puritans generally to acquiesce in such 
temperate counsels. They began to form separate conventicles in 
London, not ostentatiously indeed, but of course without the possibility 
of eluding notice. It was doubtless worthy of much consideration, 
whether an established church-government could wink at the systematic 
disregard of its discipline by those who were subject to its jurisdiction, 
and partook of its revenues. And yet there were many important 
considerations derived from the posture of religion and of the state, 
which might induce cool-headed men to doubt the expediency of too 
much straightening the reins. But there are few, I trust, who can 
hesitate to admit, that the puritan clergy, after being excluded from 
their benefices, might still claim from a just government a peaceful 
toleration of their particular worship. This it was vain to expect from 
the queen’s arbitrary spirit, the imperious humour of Parker, and that 
total disregard of the rights of conscience, which was common to all 
parties in the sixteenth century. The first instance of actual punish- 
ment inflicted on protestant dissenters was in June, 1567, when a 
company of more than one hundred w'crc seized during their religious 
exercises at Plummers Hall, which they had hired on pretence of a 
wedding, and fourteen or fifteen of them were sent to prison. 9 They 
behaved on their examination with a rudeness as well as self-sufficiency, 
that had already begun to characterise the puritan faction. But this 
cannot excuse the fatal error of molesting men for the exercise of their 
own religion. • # 

These coercive proceedings of the archbishop were feebly seconded, 
or directly thwarted, by most leading men both in church and state. 
Grindal and Sandys, successively bishops of London and archbishops 
of York, were naturally reckoned at this time somewhat favourable to 
the nonconforming ministers, whose scruples they had partaken. 
Parkhurst and Pitkington, bishops of Norwich and Durham, were 
openly on their side.* They had still more effectual support in the 
queen’s council. The earl of Leicester, who possessed more power 
than any one to sway her wavering and capricious temper, the earls of 

1 Strype’s Annals, i. 433. ii. 3*6. Life of Parker, 243. 348. Burnet, iii. 210. 325* 3$7* 

Bishops. Grindal and Horn wrote to Zurich, saying plainly it was not their fault that the habits 

were not laid aside, with the cross in baptism, the use of organs, baptism by women, &c. 
p. 314. This last mage was much inveighed against by the Calvinists, because it involved a 

theological tenet differing from their own, as to the necessity of baptism. ^ In Strype’s Annals, 

sot., we have the form of an oath taken by all mid wives, to exercise their calling witliout sot* 

lory or superstition, and to baptise with the proper words. It was abolished by James I. 

Beza was more dissatisfied than the Helvetic divines with the state of the English Church, 
Annals, i. 453. Collier, 503. ; but dissuaded the puritans from separation, and advised them 
xafher to comply with the ceremonies. Id. 51 x . 

s Strype’s Life of Parker, 343. Life of Grindal, 114 . 

• Burnet, iii. 316. Strype’s Parker, 135, et alibi. 
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Bedford, Huntingdon, and Warwick, regarded as the steadiest pro- 
testants among the aristocracy, the wise and grave lord keeper Bacon, 
the sagacious Walsingham, the experienced Sadler, the zealous 
Knoliys, considered these objects of Parker’s severity either as demand- 
ing a purer worship than had been established in the church, or at 
least as worthy by their virtues and services of more indulgent treat 
me’nt . 1 Cecil himself, though on intimate terms with the archbishop 
and concurring generally in his measures, was not far removed from 
the latter way of thinking, if his natural caution and extreme dread at 
this juncture of losing the queen’s favour had permitted him more 
unequivocally to express it. Those whose judgment did not incline 
them towards the puritan notions respected the scruples of men in 
whom the reformed religion could so implicitly confide. They had 
regard, also, to the condition of the church. The far greater part of 
its benefices were supplied by conformists of very doubtful sincerity, 
who would resume their mass-books with more alacrity than they had 
cast them aside . 3 Such a deficiency of protestant clergy had been 
experienced at the queen’s accession, that for several years it was a 
common practice to appoint laymen, usually mechanics, to read the 
service in vacant churches . 8 These were not always wholly illiterate ; 
or if they were, it was no more than might be said of the popish 
clergy, the vast majority of whom were destitute of all useful knowledge, 
and could read little Latin . 4 Of the two universities, Oxford had 

1 Id. 226. The church had but two ot thiee friends, Stivpe says, in the council about 1572,0 f 
whom Cecil was the chief. 

8 Burnet says, on the authority of the visiter’s reports, that out of 0400 benefited clergymen, 
not more than about 200 refused to conform. This caused for some years just apprehensions 
of the danger into which religion was brought, bv their retaining their affections to the old 
superstition : “so that,” he proceeds, “if queen Elizabeth had not lived so long as she did, 
till all that generation was dead, and a new set of men better educated and principled were 
grown up and put in their rooms ; ami if a prince of another religion had succeeded before 
that time, they had probably turned about again to the old superstition as nimbly as they had 
done before in queen Mary’s days,” Vol. ii. p. 401. Tt would be easy to multiply testimonies 
ou»of Strype, to the papist inclinations of a great part of the clergy in the first part of this 
rffgn. They are said to have been sunk in superstition and looseness of living. Strype's 
Annals i. t66. 

a Strype’s Annals, 138. 177. Collier, 436. 465. This seems to show, that more churches 
were empty by the desertion of popish incumbents than the foregoing note would lead us to 
suppose. 1 believe that many went off to foreign parts from tunc to time, who had complied 
in 1559; and others were put out of their livings. The Roman catholic writers make out a 
longer list than Burnet’s calculation allows. 

It appears from an account sent in to the privy council by Parkhurst, bishop of Nonvich. in 
1562 that in his diocese more than one third of the benefices were vacant. Annals, i. 323 But 
in Ely, out of 152 cures, only 52 were served in 1560. L. of Parker, 72. 

* Parker wrote in 1561 to the bishops of his province, enjoining them to send him certificates 
of the names and qualities of all thei r clergy ; one column, in the form of certificate, was for 
learning: “And this,” Strype says, “ was commonly set down ; Lntine aliqua verba intelligit 
Latine utcunque intelligit, Latins pauca intelligit,” &c. Sometimes, however, we find doctus. 
L. of Parker, q«J. But if the clergy could not read the language in which their very prayers 
were composed, what other learning or knowledge could they have? Ceitainly none ; and 
oven those who had gone far enough to study the school logic and divinity, do not deserve a 
much higher place than the wholly uninstructed. The Greek tongue was never generally 
taught in the universities or public schools till the reformation, and perhaps not so 
soon. 

.. Since this note was written, a letter of Gibson has been published in Pepys* Memoirs, vol. 
ii* p. 154,, mentioning a catalogue he had found of the clergy in the archdeaconry of Middlesex, 
a.d, 1563, with their Qualifications annexed. Three only are described as docti Latine et 
Graicfe ; twelve are called docti simply ; nine, Latinfc docti ; thirty.one, Latinfe mediocriter 
intelligentes : forty-two, Latinfe perperam, utcunque aliquid, pauca verba, &c., intelligentes ; 
seventeen are non docti or indocti, If this was the case in London, what can we think of mote 
remote parts ? 
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become so strongly attached to the Romish side during the late reign, 
that, after the desertion or expulsion of the most zealous of that party 
had almost emptied several colleges, it still for many years abounded 
with adherents to the old religion. 3 But at Cambridge, which had 
been equally popish at the queen’s accession, the opposite faction soon 
acquired the ascendant. The younger students, imbibing ardently the 
new creed of ecclesiastical liberty, and excited by puritan sermons, 
began to throw off their surplices, and commit other breaches of 
discipline, from which it might be inferred, that the generation to come 
would not be less apt for innovation than the present. 2 

The first period in the history of purilanism includes the time from 
the queen’s accession to 1570, during which the retention of super- 
stitious ceremonies in the church had been the sole avowed ground of 
complaint. But when these obnoxious rites came to be enforced with 
unsparing rigour, and even those who voluntarily renounced the 
temporal advantages of the establishment were hunted from their 
private conventicles, they began to consider the national system of 
ecclesiastical regimen as itself in fault, and to transfer to the institution 
of episcopacy that dislike, they felt for some of the prelates. The 


1 In the struggle made for popery at the queen'- accession, the lowei house of convocation 
sent up to the bishops five articles of faith, all strongly Roman catholic. '1 liese had previously 
been transmitted to the two universities, and returned with the hands of the greater part of 
the doctors to the first four. The^ fifth they scrupled, as trenching too much on the queen's 
temporal power. Burnet 11. 3S8. iii. 2^9. 

Strype says, the universities were so addicted *o popery, that for some years few educated 
in them were ordained. Life of Gnndal, p. 50 And Wood’s Antiquities of the University of 
Oxford contain many proofs of its attachment to the old religion. In Exeter College, as 1 ite 
as 1578, there were not above four protestants out of eighty, “ all the re-t secret or open Roman 
affectionaries.” These chiefly came from the west “ where popery greatly prevailed, and the 
gentry were bred up in that religion.” Strype’s Annals, u. 5^9. But aftci wards, Wood com- 
plains, “through the influence of Humphrey and Reynolds (the latter of whom became 
divinity lecturer on secretary Walsingham’s foundation m 1586J, the disposition of the times, 
and the long continuant e of the earl of Leicester, the principal patron of the puritanical 
faction, in the place of thancellor of Oxford, the face of the university was so imuh altered, 
that there was little to be seen in it of the church of England, at cording to the prim iples yncl 
positions upon which it was first reformed.” Hist, of Oxford, vol. ii p. 228. lhcviouslj , 
however, to this change towards puritanism, the university had not been Anglican, but popish ; 
which Wood liked much better than the first, and nearly as well as the second. 

A letter from the university of Oxford to Elizabeth on her arce-sion (llcarne’s edition of 
Rojier’s Life of More, p. 173.) shows the Vicar-of-Btay character of thc-c academics. They 
extol Mary as an excellent queen, but are consoled by the thought of her excellent successor 
One sentence is curious: “Cum fuitri, Jratr i y sorort, nihil fuent repubhea carius, religions 
oplatitiSy vera gloria dulcius ; cum in hac familia has latides floruerint, vchemeiiter confidunus, 
&t\, quae cjusdem stirpis sis, easdem cupidissimc prosecuturam .” It was a singular tram of 
complaisance to praise Henry’s, Edward’s, and Mary's, religion* sentiments in the same 
breath ; but th j queen might at least learn thi- fiom it, that whether she fixed on one of their 
creeds, or devised a new one for herself, she wa- sure of tlm acquiescent c of tins ancient and 
learned body. A preceding letter to cardinal Pole, in which the tunes of Henry and Edward 
are treated more cavalierly, seems by the style, which is very elegant, to have been the pro- 
duction of the same pen. 

2 The fellows and scholars of St. John’s College, to the number of thiee hundred, threw off 
their hoods and surplices, in 1565, without any opposition from the master, till Cecil, as chan- 
cellor of the university, took up the matter, and insisted on their conformity to the established 
regulations. This gave much dissatisfaction to the university ; not only the more intemperate 
party, but many heads of colleges and grave men, among whom we ore rather surprised to 
find the name of Whitgift, interceding with their chancellor for some mitigation as to these 
unpalatable observances. Strype’s Annals, i. 441. Life of Parker, 194. Cambridge had 
however her catholic-, as Oxford had her puritans, of whom Dr. Cuius, founder of the college 
that bears his name, was among the most remarkable. Id. 200. The chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge, Leicester and Cecil, kept a very strict hand over them, espet 'ally the latter, 
who seems to have acted as paramount visiter over every college, making them reverse any act 
which he disapproved. Strype, passim. 
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ostensible founder of this new school (though probably its tenets were 
by no means new to many of the sect) was Thomas Cartwright, the 
Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity at Cambridge. He began, 
about 1570, to inculcate the unlawfulness of any form of church- 
government, except what the apostles had instituted, namely, the 
presbyterian. A deserved reputation for virtue, learning, and acuteness, 
an ardent zeal, an inflexible self-confidence, a vigorous, rude, and 
arrogant style, marked him as the formidable leader of a religious 
faction. 1 In 1572 he published his celebrated Admonition to the 
Parliament, calling on that assembly to reform the various abuses 
subsisting in the church. In this treatise, such a hardy spirit of 
innovation was displayed, and schemes of ecclesiastical policy so novel 
and extraordinary were developed, that it made a most important epoch 
in the contest, and rendered its termination far more improbable. 
The hour for liberal concessions had been suffered to pass away ; the 
archbishop’s intolerant temper had taught men to question the authority 
that oppressed them, till the battle was no longer to be fought for a 
tippet and a surplice, but for the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy, inter- 
woven as it was with the temporal constitution of England. 

It had been the first measure adopted in throwing off the yoke ol 
Rome to invest the sovereign with an absolute control over the 
Anglican church ; so that no part of its coercive discipline could be 
exercised but by his authority, nor any laws enacted for its governance 
without his sanction. This supremacy, indeed, both Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. had carried so far, that the bishops were reduced 
almost to the rank of temporal officers, taking out commissions to rule 
their dioceses during the king’s pleasure ; and Cranmcr had prostrated 
at the feet of Henry those spiritual functions which have usually been 
reckoned inherent in the order of clergy. Elizabeth took some pains 
to soften and almost explain away her supremacy, in order to conciliate 
the catholics ; while, by means of the high commission court, established 
bv» statute in the first year of her reign, she \vas practically asserting it 
with no little despotism. But the avowed opponents of this prerogative 
were hitherto chiefly those who looked to Rome for another head of their 
church. The disciples of Cartwright now learned to claim an eccle- 
siastical independence, as unconstrained as the Romish priesthood in 
the darkest ages had usurped. “ No civil magistrate in councils or 
assemblies for church matters/’ he says in his Admonition, “ can 
either be chief-moderator, over-ruler, judge, or determiner ; nor has he 
such authority as that, without his consent, it should not be lawful for 
ecclesiastical persons to make any church orders or ceremonies. 
Church matters ought ordinarily to be handled by church officers. 
The principal direction of them is by God’s ordinance committed to 
the ministers of the church and to the ecclesiastical governors. As 
these meddle not with the making civil laws, so the civil magistrate 
\>ught not to ordain ceremonies, or determine controversies in the 
church, as long as they do not intrench upon his temporal authority. 
Tis the prince’s province to protect and defend the councils of his 
clergy, to keep the peace, to see their decrees executed, and to punish 

1 Slype's Annals, i. 583. Life of Parker, 31a. 3^7. Lifeof Whitgift, 27. 
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the contemners of them; but to exercise no spiritual jurisdiction .” 1 * 
"It must be remembered,” he says, in another place, "that civil 
magistrates must govern the church according to the rules of God 
prescribed in his word, and that as they are nurses, so they be 
servants unto the church ; and as they rule in the church, so they must 
remember to submit themselves unto the church, to submit their 
sceptres, to throw down their crowns before the church, yea, as the 
prophet speaketh, to lick the dust of the feet of the church.”* It is 
difficult to believe that I am transcribing the words of a protestant 
writer ; so much does this passage call to mind those tones of infatuated 
arrogance which had been heard from the lips of Gregory VII. and of 
those who trod in his footsteps . 3 

The strength of the protestant party had been derived, both in 
Germany and in England, far less from their superiority in argument, 
however decisive this might be, than from that desire which all classes, 
and especially the higher, had long experienced to emancipate them- 
selves from the thraldom of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. For it is ever 
found, that men do not so much as give a hearing to novel systems in 
religion, till they have imbibed, from some cause or other, a secret 
distaste to that in which they have been educated. It was therefore 
rather alarming to such as had an acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
history, and knew the encroachments formerly made by the hierarchy 
throughout Europe, encroachments perfectly distinguishable from those 
of the Roman see, to perceive the same pretensions urged, and the 
same ambition and arrogance at work, which had imposed a yoke on the 
necks of their fathers. With whatever plausibility it might be maintained, 
that a connexion with temporal magistrates could only corrupt the purity 
and shackle the liberties of a Christian church, this argument was not 
for them to urge, who called on those magistrates to do the church’s 
bidding, to enforce its decrees, to punish its refractory members ; and 
while they disdained to accept the prince’s co-operation as their ally, 
claimed his service as their minister. The protestant dissenters since 
the revolution, who have almost unanimously, and, I doubt not, 
sincerely, declared their averseness to any religious establishment 
especially as accompanied with coercive power, even in favour of their 
own sect, are by no means chargeable with these errors of the early 
puritans. But the scope of Cartwright’s declaration was not to obtain a 

1 Cartwright's Admonition, quoted in Neal's Hist of Puritans, i. 88, 

* Madox’s Vindication of Church of England against Neal, p. 122, This writer quotes 

several very extravagant passages from Cartwright, which go to prove irresistibly that he would 
have made no compromise short of the overthrow of the established church, p. nr, &c. *' As 

to you, dear brethren," is said in a puritan tract of 1570, “ whom God hath called into the 
brunt of the battle, the Lord keep you constant, that ye yield neither to toleration, neither to 
any other subtle persuasions of dispensations and licenses, which were to fortify their Romish 
practices ; but, as you fight the Lord's fight, be valiant.” Madox, p. 287. 

* These principles had already been broached by those who called Calvin master ; he had 
himself become a sort of prophet-king at Geneva. And Collier ouotes passages from Knox’s 
Second Blast, inconsistent with any government, except one slavishly subservient to the church, 
P. 444. The non-juring historian holds out die hand of fellowship to the puritans he abhors, 
when they preach up ecclesiastical independence. Collier liked the toyal supremacy as little 
as Cartwright ; and in giving an account of Bancroft’s attack on the nonconformists for denying 
it, enters upon a long discussion in favour of an absolute emancipation from the control of 
laymen. P 610. He does not even approve the determination of the judges in Cawdrey's 
case (5 Coke's Reports), though against the nonconformists, as proceeding on a wrong prin- 
ciple of setting up the state above the church. P, 634. 
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toleration for dissent, not even by abolishing the whole ecclesiastical 
polity, to place the different professions of religion on an equal footing, 
but to substitute his own model of government, the one, exclusive 
unappealable standard of obedience, with all the endowments, s% 
far as is applicable to its frame, of the present church, and with all 
the support to its discipline that the civil power could afford . 1 

We are not however to conclude that every one, or even the majority 
of those who might be counted on the puritan side in Elizabeth's reign, 
would have subscribed to these extravagant sentences of Cartwright, 
or desired to take away the legal supremacy of the crown . 2 3 * * * * That party 
acquired strength by the prevailing hatred and dread of popery, and 
by the disgust which the bishops had been unfortunate enough to excite. 
If the language which I have quoted from the puritans breathed a spirit 
of ecclesiastical usurpation that might one day become dangerous, 
many were ol opinion fhat a spirit not less mischievous in the present 
hierarchy, under the mask of the queen's authority, was actually mani- 
festing itself in deeds of oppression. The upper ranks among the 
laity, setting aside courtiers, and such as took little interest in the dis- 
pute, were chiefly divided between those attached to the ancient church, 
and those who wished for further alterations in the new. I conceive 
the church of England party, that is, the party adverse to any species 
of ecclesiastical change, to have been the least numerous of the three 
during this reign ; still excepting, as I have said, the neutrals, who 
commonly make a numerical majority, and are counted along with the 
dominant religion . 8 But by the act of the fifth of Elizabeth, Roman 
catholics were excluded from the house of commons ; or, if some that 
way affected might occasionally creep into it, yet the terror of penal 

1 The school of Cartwright were as little disposed as the episcopalians to see the laity fatten 
on church property. Bancroft, in his famous sermon preached at Paul’s Cross in 1558 (p. 24.) 
divides the puritans into the clergy factions and the lay factions. The former, he says, contend 
and lay it down in their supplication to parliament in 1585, that things once dedicated to a 
sacrc^ use ought so to remain for ever, and not to be converted to anv private use. The lay 
on the contrary, think it enough for the clergy to fare as the apostles did. Cartwright did not 
spare those who longed to pull down bishoprics for the sake of plundering them, and charged 
those who held impropriations with sin. Bancroft takes delight in quoting his bitter phrases 
from the Ecclesiastical Discipline. 

* The old friends and protectors of our reformers at Zurich, Bullinger andGualter, however 
they had favoured the principles of the first non-conformists, write in strong disappiobation of 
the innovators of 1574. Strype’s Annals, ii. 316. And Fox, the martyrologist, a refusei to 
conform, speaks, in a remarkable letter quoted by Fuller in his Church History, p. 107., of 
factiosailla Puritanorum capita, saying that he is totus ab iis alienus, and unwilling perbac- 
chari in episcopos. The same is true of Bernard Gilpin, who disliked some of the cere- 
monies, and had subscribed the articles with a reservation, “ so far as agieeablc to the word 
of God;” but was wholly opposed to the new reform of church discipline. Caileton’s Life of 
Gilpin, and Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. iv. Neal has not reported the matter 
faithfully. 

3 “The puritan,” says Persons the jesuit. in 1594, “is more generally favoured throughout 

the realm with all those which ate not of the Roman religion than is the protestant, upon a 

certain general persuasion that his profession is the more perfect, especially in great towns, 
where preachers have made more impression in the artificers and burghers than in the country 
people.. And among the protestants themselves all those that were less interested in ecclesias- 
tical livings, or other preferments depending of the state, are more affected, commonly to the 
puritans, or easily are to be induced to pass that way for the same reason.” Doleman’s Con- 

ference about the next Succession to the Crown of England, p. 242. And again : “ The 
puritan party at home, in England, is thought to be most rigorous of any other, that is to say, 
most ardent, quick, bold, resolute, and to have a great part of the best captains and soldiers on 

their side, which is a point of no small amount.” P. 244. I do not quote these passages out 
of trust in father Persons^ but because they coincide with much besides that has occurred to 

me m reading, and especially with the parliamentary proceedings of this reign. The following 
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laws impending over their heads would make them extremely cautious 
of betraying their sentiments. This contributed with the prevalent 
tone of public opinion, to throw such a weight into the puritanical scale 
in the commons, as it required all the queen's energy to counter- 
balance. 

In the parliament that met in April 1571, a few days only after tne 
commencement of the session, Mr. Strickland, “ a grave and ancient 
man of great zeal,” as the reporter styles him, began the attack by a 
long but apparently temperate speech on the abuses of the church, 
tending only to the retrenchment of a few superstitions in the liturgy, 
and to some reforms in the disposition of benefices. He proceeded to 
bring in a bill for the reformation of the common prayer, which was 
read a first time. Abuses in respect to benefices appear to have been 
a copious theme of scandal. The power of dispensation, which had 
occasioned so much clamour in former ages, instead of being abolished 
or even reduced into bounds at the Reformation, had been transferred 
entire from the pope to the king and archbishop. And, after the 
council of Trent had effected such considerable reforms in the catholic 
discipline, it seemed a sort of reproach to the protestant church of 
England, that she retained all the dispensations, the exemptions, the 
pluralities, which had been deemed the peculiar corruptions of the 
worst times of popery . 1 In the reign of Edward VI., as I have already 
mentioned, the canon law being naturally obnoxious from its origin and 
character, a commission was appointed to draw up a code of ecclesi- 
astical laws. This was accordingly compiled, but never obtained the 
sanction of parliament ; and though some attempts were made, and 
especially in the commons at this vbry time, to bring it again before 
the legislature, our ecclesiastical tribunals have been always compelled 
to borrow a great part of their principles from the canon law : one im- 
portant consequence of which may be mentioned by way of illustration ; 
that they are incompetent to grant a divorce from the bond of marriage 
in cases of adultery, as had been provided in the reformation of ec- 
clesiastical laws compiled under Edward VI. A disorderly state oY>he 
church, arising partly from the w ant of any fixed rules of discipline, 
partly from the negligence of some bishops, and simony of others, but 
above all, from the rude state of manners and general ignorance of the 
clergy, is the common theme of complaint in this period, and aggra- 
vated the increasing disaffection towards the prelacy. A bill was 
brought into the commons to take away the granting of licences and 


observation will confirm what may startle some readers ; that the puritans, or at least those 
who rather favoured them, had a majority among the protestant gentry in the queen's days. 
It is agreed on all hands, and is quite manifest, that they predominated in the house of com- 
mons. But that house v, as composed, as it has ever been, of the principal landed proprietors, 
and as much represented the general wish of the community when it demanded a further 
reform in religious matters, as on any other subject. One would imagine, by the manner in 
which some express themselves, that the discontented were a small taction, who by some 
unaccountable means, in despite of the government and the nation, formed a majority of all. 
parliaments under Elizabeth and her two successors. 

1 Burnet, iii. 335. Pluralities are still the gieat abuse of the church of England ; and the 
rules on this head are so complicated and unreasonable that scarce any one can remembe. 
them. It would be difficult to prove, that with a view to the interests of religion among the 
people, or of the clergy themselves, taken as a body, any pluralities of benefices with cure of 
souls ought to remain, except of small contiguous parishes. But with a view to the interests 
of some hundred welt connected ecclesiastics, the difficulty is pone at all. 
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dispensations by the archbishop of Canterbury. But the queen’s inter- 
ference put a stop to this measure. 1 

The house of commons gave in this session a more forcible proof of 
its temper in ecclesiastical concerns. The articles of the English 
church, originally drawn up under Edward VI., after having undergone 
some alteration, were finally reduced to their present form by the con- 
vocation of 1562. But it seems to have been thought necessary that 
they should have the sanction of parliament in order to make them 
binding on the cleigy. Of these articles the far greater portion relate 
to matters of faith, concerning which no difference of opinion had as 
yet appeared. Some few however declare the lawfulness of the estab- 
lished form of consecrating bishops and priests, the supremacy of the 
crown, and the power of the church to order rites and ceremonies. 
These involved the main questions at issue ; and the puritan opposition 
was strong enough to withhold the approbation of the legislature from 
this part of the national symbol. The act of 13 Eliz. c. 12. accordingly 
enacts, that every t priest or minister shall subscribe to all the articles of 
religion which only concern the confession of the true Christian faith, 
and the doctrine of the sacraments, comprised in a book entitled 
“Articles whereupon it was agreed,” etc. That the word only was 
inserted for the sake of excluding the articles which established church 
authority and the actual discipline, is evident from a remarkable con- 
versation which Mr. Wentworth, the most distinguished asserter of 
civil liberty in this reign, relates himself in a subsequent session, that 
of 15 75, to have held on the subject with archbishop Parker. “ I was,” 
he says, “ among others, the ?{£5t parliament sent for unto the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the articles of religion that then passed this 
house. He asked us, ‘ \yhy we did put out of the book the articles 
for the homilies, consecration of bishops, and such like ?’ ‘ Surely, sir/ 
said I, ‘because we were so occupied in other matters, that we had no 
time to examine them how they agreed with the word of God.’ ‘What !’ 
said he, ‘ surely you mistake the matter ; you will refer, yourselves 
wholly to us therein!’ ‘ No ; by the faith I bear to God/ said I, ‘we 
will pass nothing before we understand what it is ; for that were but 
to make you popes: make you popes who list/ said I, ‘for we will 
make you none.’ And sure, Mr. Speaker, the speech seemed to me to 
be a pope-like speech, and I fear least our bishops do attribute this of 
the pope’s canons unto themselves ; Papa non potest errare.” 2 The 
intrepid assertion of the right of private judgment on one side, and the 
pretension to something like infallibility on the other, which have been 
for more than two centuries since so incessantly repeated, are here 
curiously brought into contrast. As to the reservation itself, obliquely 
insinuated rather than expressed in this statute, it proved of little 

- D’Ewes, p. 156. Parliamentary History, i. 733, &c. 

* D’Ewes, p. 239. Pari. Hist. 790. < Strype's Life of Parker, 394. 

In a debate between cardinal Carvajal, and Rockisane, the famous Calixtin archbishop of 
Prague, at the council of Basle, the former said he would reduce the whole argument to two 
syllables ; Crede. The latter replied he would do the same, and confine himself to two others ; 
Froba. Lenfant makes a very just observation on this : “ Si la gravity de 1 ’histoire le per- 
mettoit, on diroit avec le comique ; C’cst tout comme ici. Ilya long terns que Ie premier de 
ces mots est le langage de ce qu’on appelle 1 ' Eg Use, et que le second »»*>t le langage ac ce qu’on 
a^pelle V hermit." Concile de Basle, p. 193. 

IO 
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practical importance, the bishops having always exacted a subscription 
to the whole thirty-nine articles. 1 

It was not to be expected that the haughty spirit of Parker, which 
had refused to spare the honest scruples of Sampson and Coverdale, 
would abate of its rigour towards the daring paradoxes of Cartwright. 
His disciples, in truth, from dissatisfied subjects of the church, were 
become her downright rebels, with whom it was hardly practicable to 
make any compromise that would avoid a schism, except by sacrificing 
the splendour and jurisdiction of an established hierarchy. The arch- 
bishop continued, therefore, to harass the puritan ministers, suppressing 
their books, silencing them in churches, prosecuting them in private 
meetings. (Neal, 187. Strype’s Parker, 325.) Sandys and Grindal, 
the moderate reformers of our spiritual aristocracy, not only withdrew 
their countenance from a party who aimed at improvement by subver- 
sion, but fell, according to the unhappy temper of their age, into courses 
of undue severity. Not merely the preachers, to whom, as regular 
ministers, the rules of canonical obedience might apply, but plain 
citizens, for listening to their sermons, were dragged before the high 
commission, and imprisoned upon any refusal to conform. (Neal, 210.) 
Strange that these prelates should not have remembered their own 
magnanimous readiness to encounter suffering for conscience sake in 
the days of Mary, or should have fondly arrogated to their particular 
church that elastic force of resolution, which disdains to acknowledge 
tyrannous power within the sanctuary of the soul, and belongs to the 
martyrs of every opinion, without attesting the truth of any! 2 

The puritans meanwhile had not lost all their friends in the council, 
though it had become more difficult to protect them. One powerful 
reason undoubtedly operated on Walsingham and other ministers of 
Elizabeth’s court against crushing their party ; namely, the precarious- 
ness of the queen’s life, and the unsettled prospects of succession. 
They had already seen, in the duke of Norfolk’s conspiracy, that more 
than half the superior nobility had committed themselves to support 
the title of the queen of Scots. That title was sacred to all who pro- 
fessed the catholic religion, and respectable to a large proportion of the 
rest. But deeming, as they did, that queen a convicted adulteress and 
murderer, the determined enemy of their faith, and conscious that she 
could never forgive those who had counselled her detention and sought 
her death, it would have been unworthy of their prudence and mag- 
nanimity to have gone as sheep to the slaughter, and risked the des- 
truction of protestantism under a second Mary, if the intrigues of 
ambitious men, the pusillanimity of the multitude, and the specious 
pretext of hereditary right, should favour her claims on a demise of the 
crown. They would have failed, perhaps in attempting to resist them ; 
but upon resistance I make no question that they had resolved. In so 

1 Several ministers were deprived, in 1572, for refusing to subscribe the articles. Strype, 
U. 186. Unless these were papists, which indeed is possible, their objection must have been 
to the articles touching discipline ; for the puritans liked the rest very well. 

* Parker wrote to lord Burleigh (June 1573), exciting the council to proceed against some ot 
those men who had been called before the star-chamber. “ He knew them,” he said, “ to be 
cowards ” — a very great mistake — “ and if they of the privy couucil gave over, they would 
hinder her majesty’s government more than they were aware, and much abate the estimation 
of their own authorities," &c. Id. p. 421. Cartwright's Admonition was now prohibited to to 
sold. Ibid. ‘ 
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awful a crisis, to what could they better look than to the stern, intrepid, 
uncompromising spirit of puritanism ; congenial to that of the Scottish 
reformers, by whose aid the lords of the congregation had overthrown 
the ancient religion in despite of the regent Mary of Guise? Of con- 
forming churchmen, in general, they might well be doubtful, after the 
oscillations of the three preceding reigns ; but every abhorrer of cere- 
monies, every rejecter of prelatical authority, might be trusted as 
protestant to the heart's core, whose sword would be as ready as his 
tongue to withstand idolatry. Nor had the puritans admitted, even in 
theory, those extravagant notions of passive obedience which the church 
of England had thought fit to mingle with her homilies. While the 
victory was yet so uncertain, while contingencies so incalculable might 
renew the struggle, all politic friends of the reformation would be 
anxious not to strengthen the enemy by disunion in their own camp. 
Thus sir Francis Walsingham, who had been against enforcing the 
obnoxious habits, used his influence with the scrupulous not to separate 
from the church on account of them ; and again, when the schism had 
already ensued, thwarted, as far as his credit in the council extended, 
that harsh intolerance of the bishops which aggravated its mischiefs. 
(Strype's Annals, i. 433.) 

We should reason in as confined a manner as the puritans themselves, 
by looking only at the captious frivolousness of their scruples, and 
treating their sect either as wholly contemptible, or as absolutely mis- 
chievous. We do injustice to these wise counsellors of the maiden 
queen, when we condemn, 1 do not mean on the maxims only of tole- 
ration, but of civil prudence, their unwillingness to crush the noncon- 
forming clergy by an undeviating rigour. It may justly be said that, in 
a religious sense, it was a greater good to possess a well-instructed 
pious clergy, able to contend against popery, than it was an evil to let 
some prejudices against mere ceremonies gain a head. The old religion 
was by no means, for at least the first half of Elizabeth's reign, gone 
ovt* of the r inds of the people. The lurking priests had great advan- 
tages from the attractive nature of their faith, and some, no doubt, from 
its persecution. A middle system, like the Anglican, though it was 
more likely to produce exterior conformity, and for that reason was, I 
think, judiciously introduced at the outset, did not afford such a security 
against relapse, nor draw over the heart so thoroughly, as one which 
admitted of no compromise. Thus the sign of the cross in baptism, 
one of the principal topics of objection, may well seem in itself a very 
innocent and decorous ceremony. But if the perpetual use of that 
sign is one of the most striking superstitions in the church of Rome, it 
might be urged in behalf of the puritans, that the people were less likely 
to treat it with contempt, when they saw its continuance, even in one 
instance, so strictly insisted upon. I do not pretend to say that this 
reasoning is right, but that it is at least plausible, and that we must go 
back and place ourselves, as far as we can, in those times, before we 
determine upon the whole of this controversy in its manifold bearings. 
The great object of Elizabeth's ministers, it must be kept in mind, was 
the preservation of the protestant religion, to which all ceremonies o 
the church, and even its form of discipline, were subordinate. An in- 
different passiveness among the people, a humble trust in authority, 

10 * 
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however desirable in the eyes of churchmen, was not the temper which 
would have kept out the right heir from the throne, or quelled the 
generous ardour of the catholic gentry on the queen’s decease. 

A matter very much connected with the present subject will illustrate 
the different schemes of ecclesiastical policy, pursued by the two parties 
ihat divided Elizabeth’s council. The clergy in several dioceses set up, 
with encouragement from their superiors, a certain religious exercise, 
called prophesyings. They met at appointed times to expound and 
discuss together particular texts of Scripture, under the presidency of 
a moderator, appointed by the bishop, who finished by repeating the 
substance of their debate with his own determination upon it. These 
discussions were in public ; and it was contended that this sifting of 
the grounds of their faith, and habitual argumentation, would both tend 
to edify the people, very little acquainted as yet with their religion, and 
supply in some degree the deficiencies of learning among the pastors 
themselves. These deficiencies were indeed glaring ; and it is not un- 
likely that the prophesyings might have had a salutary effect, if it had 
been possible to exclude the prevailing spirit of the age. It must how- 
ever be evident to any one who has experience of mankind, that the 
precise clergy, armed not only w ith popular topics, but with an intrinsic 
superiority of learning and ability to support them, would wield these 
assemblies at their pleasure, whatever might be the regulations devised 
for their control. The queen entirely disliked them, and directed 
Parker to put them down. He wrote accordingly to Parkhurst, bishop 
of Norwich, for that purpose. The bishop w r as unwilling to comply. 
And some privy-councillors interfered by a letter, enjoining him not to 
hinder those exercises, so long as nothing contrary to the church was 
taught therein. This letter was signed by sir Thomas Smith, sir Walter 
Mildmay, bishop Sandys, and sir Francis Knollys. It was, in effect, 
to reverse what the archbishop had done. Parker, however, who was 
not easily daunted, wrote again to Parkhurst, that, understanding he 
had received instructions in opposition to the queen’s orders and *his 
own, he desired to be informed what they were. This seems to have 
checked the councillors ; for we find that the prophesyings were now 
put down. 1 

Though many will be of opinion that Parker took a statesman-like 
view of the interests of the church of England in discouraging these 
exercises, they were generally regarded as so conducive to instruction 
that he seems to have stood almost alone in his opposition to them. 
Sandys’s name appears to the above-mentioned letter of the council to 
Parkhurst. Cox, also, was inclined to favour the prophesyings. And 
Grindal, who in 1575 succeeded Parker in the see of Canterbury, bore 
the whole brunt of the queen’s displeasure rather than obey her com- 
mands on this subject. He conceived that, by establishing strict rules 
with respect to the direction of those assemblies, the abuses which had 
already appeared of disorderly debate, and attacks on the discipline of 
the church, might be got rid of without entirely abolishing the exercise. 
The queen would hear of no middle course, and insisted both that the 
prophesyings should be discontinued, and that fewer licences for preach- 
ing should be granted. For no parish priest could without a licence 

1 Strvpe's Annals, ii. aiq. 32a. Life of Parker, 46X 
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preach any discourse except the regular homilies ; and this was one of 
the points of contention with the puritans. Grindal steadily refused to 
comply with this injunction ; and was in consequence sequestered from 
the exercise of his jurisdiction for the space of about five years, till, on 
his making a kind of submission, the sequestration was taken off not 
long before his death. The queen, by circular letters to the bishops, 
commanding them to put an end to the, prophesyings, which were 
never afterwards renewed . 1 

Whitgift, bishop of Worcester, a person of a very opposite dis- 
position, was promoted, on Grindal’s decease, to the primacy. He had 
distinguished himself some years before by an answer to Cartwright's 
Admonition, written with much ability, but not falling short of the 
work it undertook to confute in rudeness and asperity . 2 * * It is seldom 
good policy to confer such eminent stations in the church on the 
gladiators of theological controversy ; who from vanity and resentment, 
as well as the course of their studies, will always be prone to exaggerate 
the importance of the disputes wherein they have been engaged, and 
to turn whatever authority the laws or the influence of their place may 
give them against their adversaries. This was fully illustrated by 
the conduct of archbishop Whitgift, whose elevation the wisest of 
Elizabeth's counsellors had ample reason to regret. In a few months 
after his promotion, he gave an earnest of the rigour he had deter- 
mined to adopt, by promulgating articles for the observance of dis- 
cipline. One of these prohibited all preaching, reading, or catechising 
in private houses, whereto any not of the same family should resort, 
“ seeing the same was never permitted as lawful under any Christian 
magistrate." But that which excited the loudest complaints was the 
subscription to three points, the queen's supremacy, the lawfulness of 
the common prayer and ordination service, and the truth of the whole 
thirty-nine articles, exacted from every minister of the church. (Strype's 
Whitgift, 115*) These indeed were so far from novelties, that it might 
seeVn rather supererogatory to demand them, (if in fact the law required 
subscription to all the articles) ; yet it is highly probable that many 
had hitherto eluded the legal subscriptions, and that others had con- 
ceived their scruples after having conformed to the prescribed order. 
The archbishop's peremptory requisition passed, perhaps justly, for an 
illegal stretch of power . 8 It encountered the resistance of men per- 
tinaciously attached to their own tenets, and ready to suffer the 
privations of poverty rather than yield a simulated obedience. To 
suffer however in silence has at no time been a virtue with our 

1 Stripe’s Life of Grindal, 219. 230. 272. The archbishop’s letter to the queen, declaring 
ms unwillingness to obey her requisition, is in a far bolder strain than the prelates were wont 
to use in this reign, and perhaps contributed to the severity she showed towards him. Grindal 
«if 5 * * j a honest, conscientious man, but too little of a courtier or statesman for the place he 
nlled. He was on the point of resigning the archbishopric when he died ; there had at one 
time been some thoughts of depriving him. 

Strype’s Whitgift, 27. et alibi. He did not disdain to reflect on Cartwright for his poverty, 
the consequence of a scrupulous adherence to his principles. But the controversial writers of 

every side in the sixteenth century display a want of decency and humanity which even our 

anonymous libellers have hardly matched. Whitgift was not of much learning, if it be true, 

as the editors of the Biographia Britannica intimate, that he had no acquaintance with the 

v»reek language. This must seem strange to those who have an exaggerated notion of th 

scholarship of that age. 

• Neal, 266. Birch’s Memoirs of Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 42. 47, &c. 
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protestant dissenters. The kingdom resounded with the clamour ol 
those who were suspended or deprived of their benefices, and of their 
numerous abettors. 1 They appealed from the archbishop to the privy 
council. The gentry of Kent and other counties strongly interposed 
in their behalf. They had powerful friends at court, especially Knollys 
who wrote a warm letter to the archbishop. 2 But, secure of the queen’s 
support, who was now chiefly under the influence of sir Christopher 
Hatton, a decided enem >• to the puritans, Whitgift relented not a jot of 
his resolution, and we it far greater lengths than Parker had ever 
ventured, or perhaps h id desired, to proceed. 

The act of supremacy, while it restored all ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
to the crown, empowered the queen to execute it by commissioners 
appointed under the great seal, in such manner and for such time as 
she should direct ; whose power should extend to visit, coirect and 
amend all heresies, schisms, abuses, and offences whatever, which fall 
under the cognisance and are subject to the correction of spiritual 
authority. Several temporary commissions had sat under this act with 
continually augmented powers, before that appointed in 1583, wherein 
the jurisdiction of this anomalous court almost reached its zenith. 
It consisted of forty-four commissioners, twelve of whom were bishops, 
many more privy-councillors, and the rest either clergymen or civilians. 
This commission after reciting the acts of supremacy, uniformity, and 
two others, directs them to inquire from time to time, as well by the 
oaths of twelve good and lawful men, as by witnesses and all other 
means they can devise, of all offences, contempts, or misdemeanours 
done and committed contrary to the tenor of the said several acts and 
statutes ; and also to inquire of all heretical opinions, seditious books, 
contempts, conspiracies, false rumours or talks, slanderous words and 
sayings, &c., contrary to the aforesaid laws. Power is given to any 
three commissioners, of whom one must be a bishop, to punish all 
persons absent from church, according to the act of uniformity, or to 
visit and reform heresies and schisms according to law ; to deprivc*^ll 
beneficed persons holding any doctrine contrary to the thirty-nine 
articles ; to punish incests, adulteries, and all offences of the kind ; to 
examine all suspected persons on their oaths, and to punish all wh« 
should refuse to appear or to obey their orders, by spiritual censure 01 
by discretionary fine or imprisonment ; to alter and amend the statutes 


According; to a paper in the appendix to St type’s Life of Whitgift, p. fio., the number of 
conformable ministers in dioceses, not including those of London and Not with, the 

strongholds of puritanism, was 786, th *t of iion-comphcrs, 4<> But Nr.il says that 233 ministers 
were suspended in only six counties, 64 of whom in Norfolk, 60 in Suffolk, 38 in Essex, p. a6 8. 
The puritans formed so much the more learned and diligent part of the clergy, that a great 
scarcity of preachers was experienced throughout this reign, in consequence of silencing so 
many of the former. Thus in Cornwall, about 1578, out of 140 clergymen, not one was capa- 
ble of preaching. Neal, p. 245. And, in general, the number of those who could not preach, 
hut only read the service, was to the others nearly as four to one; the preachers being a 
majority only in London. Id. p. 320. 

This may be deemed by some an instance of Neal’s prejudice. But that historian is not so 
ill-informed as they suppose ; and the fact is highly probable. Ia:t it be remembered that 
there existed few books of divinity in English ; that all books were, comparatively to the value 
of money, far dearer than at present ; that the majority of the clergy were nearly illiterate, 
and many of them addicted to drunkenness and low vices ; above all, that they had no means 
of supplying their deficiencies by preaching the discourses of others ; and we shall see little 
cause tor doubting Neal's statement, though founded on a puritan document. 

* Life of Whitgift, 137. et alibi pluries Annals, lii. 183. 
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of colleges, cathedrals, schools, and other foundations, and to tende* 
the oath of supremacy, according to the act of parliament. 1 

Master of such tremendous machinery, the archbishop proceeded to 
call into action one of its powers contained for the first time in the 
present commission, by tendering what was technically styled the oath 
ex officio, to such of the clergy as were surmised to harbour a spirit of 
puritanical disaffection. This procedure, which was wholly founded 
on the canon law, consisted in a series of interrogations, so compre- 
hensive as to embrace the whole scope of clerical uniformity, yet so 
precise and minute as to leave no room for evasion, to which the 
suspected party was bound to answer upon oath. (Strype's Whitgift, 135, 
ana App. 49.) So repugnant was this to the rules of our English law, 
and to the principles of natural equity, that no species of ecclesiastical 
tyranny seems to have excited so much indignation. Lord Burleigh, 
who, though at first rather friendly to Whitgift, was soon disgusted by 
his intolerant and arbitrary behaviour, wrote in strong terms of re- 
monstrance against these articles of examination, as “so curiously 
penned, so full of branches and circumstances, as he thought the 
inquisitors of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend and to 
trap their prey/'’ The primate replied by alleging reasons in behalf 
of the mode of examination, but very frivolous, and such as a man 
determined to persevere in an unwarrantable course of action may 
commonly find. (Id. 157. 160.) They had little effect on the calm and 
sagacious mind of the treasurer, who continued to express his dis- 
satisfaction, both individually and as one of the privy council. 3 But 
the extensive jurisdiction improvidently granted to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, and which the queen was not at all likely to recall, 
placed Whitgift beyond the control of the temporal administration. 

The archbishop, however, did not stand alone in this impracticable 
endeavour to overcome the stubborn sectaries by dint of hard usage. 
Several other bishops were engaged in the same uncharitable course 
(Neal, 325. 385.); but especially Aylmer of London, who has left a 
worse name in this respect than any prelate of Elizabeth's reign. 8 The 
violence of Aylmer's temper was not redeemed by many virtues ; it is 
impossible to exonerate his character from the imputations of covetous- 
ness and of plundering the revenues of his see; faults very prevalent 

1 Neal, 274. Stvype’s Annals, iii. iSo. 

^ S erni °f the high commission court seems to have been a commission granted by Mary 
k k * * 557 ) to certain bishops and others to inquire after all hciesies, punish pcisons mis- 
behaving at church, and such as refused to come thither, cither by means of presentments by 
witness, or any other politic way they could devise ; with full power to proceed as their dis- 
cretions and consciences should^ direct them ; ami to use all such means as they could invent, 
for the searching of the premises, to call witnesses, and force them to make oath of such 
things as might discover what they sought after. Burnet, ii. 347. But the primary model was 
the inquisition itself. 

It was questioned whether the power of deprivation for not reading the common prayer, 
granted to the high commissioners, were legal ; the act of uniformity having annexed a much 
penalty. But it was held by the judges in the case of Cawdrey, (5 Coke's Reports; 
that the act did not take away the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and supremacy which haaever 
appertained to the crown, ana by virtue of which it might erect courts with as full spiritual 
jurisdiction as the archbishops and bishops exercised. 

Strype s Whitgift, 163. 166, et alibi. Birch’s Memoirs, i. 62. There was said to be a 
scheme on foot, about 1590, to make all persons in office subscribe a declaration that episcopacy 
was lawful by the word of God, which Burleigh prevented. 

in , 3 ^' Spyp* Aylmer, p. 59, &c. His biographer is here, as in all his writ* 
uigs, too partial to condemn, but too honest to conceal. 



1 5 2 Lord Burleigh is strongly averse to Severity . 

among the bishops of that period. The privy council wrote sometimes 
to expostulate with Ayhner in a tone which could hardly have been em 
ployed towards a man in his station who had not forfeited the general 
esteem. Thus, upon occasion of one Benison, whom he had im- 
prisoned without cause, we find a letter signed by Burleigh, Leicester, 
Walsingham, and even Hatton, besides several others, urging the 
bishop to give the man a sum of money, since he would recover 
damages at law, which might hurt his lordship’s credit. Aylmer, how- 
ever, who was of a stout disposition, especially when his purse was 
interested, objected strongly to this suggestion, offering rather to confer 
on Benison a small living, or to let him take his action at law. The 
result does not appear; but probably the bishop did not yield. (Neal, 
294.) He had worse success in an information laid against him for 
felling his woods, which ended not only in an injunction, but a sharp 
reprimand from Cecil in the star-chamber. 1 

What lord Burleigh thought of these proceedings may be seen in the 
memorial to the queen on matters of religion and state, from w r hich I 
have, in the last chapter, made an extract to show the tolerance of his 
disposition with respect to catholics. Protesting that he was not in 
the least addicted to the preciscr sort of preachers, he declares himself 
“bold to think that the bishops, in these dangerous times, take a very 
ill and unadvised course in driving them from their cures;” first, 
because it must discredit the reputation of her majesty’s power, when 
foreign princes should perceive that even among her protestant sub- 
jects, in whom consisted all her force, strength, and power, there was 
so great a heart-burning and division; and secondly, “ because,” he 
says, “though they were over squeamish and nice in their opinions, 
and more scrupulous than they need , yet with their careful catechising 
and diligent preaching, they bring forth that fruit which your most 
excellent majesty is to desire and wish ; namely, the lessening and 
diminishing the papistical numbers.” (Somers’ Tracts, i. 166.) But 
this great minister’s knowledge of the queen’s temper, and exces- 
sive anxiety to retain her favour, made him sometimes fearful to act 
according to his own judgment. “ It is well known,” lord Bacon says of 
him, in a treatise published in 1 591, “ that as to her majesty, there w'as 
never a counsellor of his lordship’s long continuance that was so appli- 
cable to her majesty’s princely resolutions, endeavouring always after 
faithful propositions and remonstrances, and these in the best words 
and the most grateful manner, to rest upon such conclusions as her 
majesty in her own wisdom detennineth, and them to execute to the 
best ; so far hath he been from contestation, or drawing her majesty 
into any of his own courses.” (Bacon’s Works, i. 532.) Statesmen who 
betray this unfortunate infirmity of clinging too fondly to pow r er become 
the slaves of the princes they serve. Burleigh used to complain of the 

1 Strype’s Aylmer, 71. When he grew old, and reflected that a large sum of money would 
be due from his family, for dilapidations of the palace at Fulham, &c , he literally proposed to 
sell his bishopric to Bancroft. Id. 169. The other, however, waited for his death, and had 
above 4000/. awarded to him ; but the crafty old man having laid out his money in land, this 
turn was never paid. Bancroft tried to get an act of parliament in order to render the real 
estate liable, but without success ; page 194. The bishop’s prejudice against standing timber 
gave rise to perhaps the worst pun that was ever remembered after two centuries. He had 
cut down an avenue of elm trees at Fulham, on which a wit remarked, that instead of Aylmer, 
<vr Elmar, as the name was sometimes spelled), he should be called Mar-elm. 
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harshness with which the queen treated him. (Birch’s Memoirs, ii. 
146.) And though, more lucky than most of his class, he kept the 
white staff of treasurer down to his death, he was reduced in his latter 
years to court a rising favourite more submissively than became his 
own dignity. 1 * From such a disposition we could not expect any 
decided resistance to those measures of severity towards the puritans, 
which fell in so entirely with Elizabeth’s temper. 

There is no middle course, in dealing with religious sectaries, 
between the persecution that exterminates, and the toleration that 
satisfies. They were wise in their generation, the Loaisas and Valdes 
of Spain, who kindled the fires of the inquisition, and quenched the 
rising spirit of protestantism in the blood of a Seso and a Cazalla. 
But sustained by the favouring voice of his associates, and still more 
by that firm persuasion which bigots never know how to appreciate in 
their adversaries, a puritan minister set at nought the vexatious and 
arrogant tribunal before which he was summoned. Exasperated, not 
overawed, the sectaries threw off what little respect they had hitherto 
paid to the hierarchy. They had learned, in the earlier controversies of 
the reformation, the use, or, more truly, the abuse, of that powerful 
lever of human bosoms, the press. He who in Saxony had sounded 
the first trumpet-peal against the battlements of Rome, had often 
turned aside from his graver labours to excite the rude passions of the 
populace by low ribaldry and exaggerated invective ; nor had the 
English reformers ever scrupled to win proselytes by the same arts. 
What had been accounted holy zeal in the mitred Bale and martyred 
Latimer, might plead some apology from example in the aggrieved 
puritan. Pamphlets, chiefly anonjmous, were rapidly circulated 
throughout the kingdom, inveighing against the prelacy. Of these 
libels the most famous went under the name of Martin Mar-prelate, a 
vizored knight of those lists, behind whose shield a host of sturdy puri- 
tans were supposed to fight. These were printed at a moveable press, 
shifted to different parts of the country as the pursuit grew hot, and 
contained little serious argument, but the unwarrantable invectives of 
angry men, who stuck at no calumny to blacken their enemies. 3 If 
these insults upon authority are apt sometimes to shock us even now, 
when long usage has rendered such licentiousness of seditious and 
profligate libellers almost our daily food, what must they have seemed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when the press had no acknowledged liberty, 
and while the accustomed tone in addressing those in power was little 
better than servile adulation ? 

A law had been enacted some years before, levelled at the books 
dispersed by the seminary priests, which rendered the publication of 
seditious libels against the queen’s government a capital felony. (23 Eliz. 


1 Birch’* Memoirs, ii. 146. Burleigh does not shine much in these memoirs ; but most ol 
the letters they contain are from the two Bacons, then engaged in the Essex faction, though 
nephews of the ti ensure r. ’ b 

J he first of Martin Mar- prelate's libels was published in 1588. In the month of Novem- 

ber ot that year the archbishop is directed by a letter from thf* council to search for and com- 
mit to prison the authois and printers. Strype’s Whit gift, 288. These pamphlets are scarce ; 
out a lew extracts from them may be found in Strype, and other authors. The abusixe lan* 
. * ph«f^h pamphleteers had begun several years before. Strype’s Annals, ii. 193. 
State T ‘ 1 S, f Rlchard Knightley of Northamptonshire for dispersing puritanical libels 
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c. 2.) This act, by one of those strained constructions which the judges 
were commonly ready to put upon any political crime, was brought to 
bear on some of the puritanical writings. The authors of Martin 
Mar-prelate could not be traced with certainty; but strong suspicions 
having fallen on one Penry, a young Welshman, he was tried some 
time after for another pamphlet, containing sharp reflections on the 
queen herself, and received sentence of death, which it was thought 
proper to carry into execution. 1 Udal, a puritan minister, fell into the 

f rasp of the same statute for an alleged libel on the bishops, which 
ad surely a very indirect reference to the queen’s administration. 
His trial, like most other political trials of the age, disgraces the mime 
of English justice. It consisted mainly in a pitiful attempt by the 
court to entrap him into a confession that the imputed libel was of 
his writing, as to which their proof was deficient. Though he avoided 
this snare, the jury did not fail to obey the directions they received to 
convict him. So far from being concerned in Martin’s writings, Udal 
professed his disapprobation of them and his ignorance of the author. 
This sentence appeared too iniquitous to be executed even in the eyes 
of Whitgift, who interceded for his life ; but he died of the effects of 
confinement. 2 

If the libellous pen of Martin Mar-prelate was a thorn to the rulers 
of the church, they had still more cause to take alarm at an overt 
measure of revolution which the discontented party began to effect about 
the year 1590. They set up, by common agreement, their own plat- 
form of government by synods and classes ; the former being a sort of 
general assemblies, the latter held in the particular shires or dioceses, 
agreeably to the presbyterian model established in Scotland. In these 
meetings debates were had, and determinations usually made sufficiently 
unfavourable to the established system. The ministers composing 
them subscribed to the puritan book of discipline. These associations 
had been formed in several counties, but chiefly in those of North- 
ampton and Warwick, under the direction of Cartwright, the legislator 
of their republic, who possessed, by the earl of Leicester’s patronage, 


1 Penry's protestation at his death is in a style of the most affecting and simple eloquence. 
Life of Whitgift, 409. and Appendix, 176. It is a striking contrast to the coarse abuse for 
which he suffered. The authors of Martin Mar-prelate were never fully discovered ; but 
Penry seems not to deny his concern in it* 

* State Trials, 1271. It may be remarked on this as on other occasions, that Udal’s trial is 
evidently published hy himself ; and a defendant, especially in a political proceeding, is 
apt to give a partial colour to his own case. Life of Whitgift, 314. Annals of Reformation, 
iv. ax. Fuller’s Church History, 122. Neal, 340, This writer says ; “Among the divines 
who suffered death, for the libels above mentioned, was the rev. Mr. Udal.” This is no doubt 
a splenetic mode of speaking. But Warburton, in his short notes on Neal’s history, treats it 
as a wilful and audacious attempt to impose on the reader ; as if the ensuing, pages did not let 
him into all the circumstances. I will here observe, that Waibuiton, in his self-conceit, has 
paid a much higher compliment to Neal than he intended, speaking of his own comments as 
"a full confutation ( I quote from memory) of that historian’s false facts and misrepresenta- 
tions.” But when we look at these, we find a good deal of wit and some pointed remarks, but 
hardly any thing that can be deemed a material correction of facts. 

Neal's History of the Puritans is almost cvholly compiled, as far as this reign is concerned, 
from Strype, and from a manuscript written by some puritan about the time. It was answered 
r Madox, afterwards bishop of Worcester, in a Vindication of the Church of England, pub- 
.hed anonymously in 1733. Neal replied with tolerable success ; but Madox’s book is still 
. 1 useful corrective. Both however were, like most controversialists, prejudiced men, loving 
the interests of their respective factions better than truth, and not very scrupulous about mis- 
representing an adversary. But Neal had got rid of the intolerant spirit of the puritans, while 
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the mastership of an hospital in the latter town. (Life of Whitgift, 328.) 
It would be unjust to censure the archbishop for interfering to protect 
the discipline of his church against these innovators, had but the 
means adopted for that purpose been more consonant to equity. 
Cartwright with several of nis sect were summoned before the eccle- 
siastical commission ; where refusing to inculpate themselves by taking 
the oath ex officio, they were committed to the Fleet. This punish* 
ment not satisfying the rigid churchmen, and the authority of the 
ecclesiastical commission being incompetent to inflict any heavier 
judgment, it was thought fit the next year to remove the proceedings 
into the court of the star-chamber. The judges, on being consulted, 
gave it as their opinion, that since lar less crimes had been punished 
by condemnation to the galleys or perpetual banishment, the latter 
would be the fittest for their offence. But several of the council had 
more tender regards to sincere though intractable men; and in the 
end they were admitted to bail upon a promise to be quiet, after 
answering some interrogations respecting the queen’s supremacy, and 
other points, with civility and an evident wish to avoid otfence. 1 It 
may be observed that Cartwright explicitly declared his disapprobation 
of the libels under the name of Martin Mar-prelate. 2 Every political 
party, however honourable may be its objects and character, is liable 
to be disgraced by the association of such unscrupulous zealots. But 
though it is an uncandid sophism to charge the leaders with the 
excesses they profess to disapprove in their followers, it must be con- 
fessed, that few chiefs of faction have had the virtue to condemn with 
sufficient energy the misrepresentations which are intended for their 
benefit. 

It was imputed to the puritan faction, with more or less of truth, 
that, not content with the subversion of episcopacy and of the whole 
ecclesiastical polity established in the kingdom, they maintained 
principles that would essentially affect its civil institutions. Their 
denial, indeed, of the queen’s supremacy, carried to such lengths as I 
have shown above, might justly be considered as a derogation of 
her temporal sovereignty. Many of them asserted the obligation of 
the judicial laws of Moses, at least in criminal cases; and deduced 
f om this the duty of putting idolaters, (that is, papists,) adulterers, 
witches and demoniacs, sabbath-breakers, and several other classes of 
offenders, to death. 8 They claimed to their ecclesiastical assemblies 
the right of determining “ all matters wherein breach of charity may 
be, and all matters of doctrine and manners, so far as appertained to 
conscience.” They took away the temporal right of patronage to 
churches, leaving the choice of ministers to general suffrage. 4 There 
are even passages in Cartwright’s Admonition, which intimate that the 


* Life of Whitgift, 336. 360. 366. Append. 142. 159. 

« «L Append. 135. Annals, iv. 52. 

3 JLhis predilection for the Mosaic polity was not uncommon among the reformers. Collier 
quotes passages from Martin Bucer as strong as could well be found in the puritan writings. 

303. 

4 Life of Whitgift, p. 61. 333. and App. 138. Annals, iv. 140. As I have not seen the 
original works in which these tenets are said to be promulgated, I cannot vouch for the fair- 
ness of the representation made by hostile pens, though I conceive it 10 be not very far tiom 
the truth. 
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commonwealth ought to be fashioned after the model of the church. 1 
But these it would not be candid to press against the more explicit 
declarations of all the puritans in favour of a limited monarchy, though 
they grounded its legitimacy on the republican principles of popular 
consent.® And with respect to the former opinions, they appear to 
have been by no means common to the whole puritan body ; some of 
the deprived and imprisoned ministers even acknowledging the queen’s 
supremacy in as full a manner as the law conferred it on her, and as 
she professed to claim it. 8 

The pretensions advanced by the school of Cartwright did not seem 
the less dangerous to those who cast their eyes upon what was passing 
in Scotland, where they received a practical illustration. In that king- 
dom, a form of polity very nearly conforming to the puritanical plat- 
form had become established at the reformation in 1560 ; except that the 
office of bishop or superintendent, still continued, but with no para- 
mount, far less arbitral*)' dominion, and subject even to the provincial 
synod, much more to the general assembly of the Scottish Church. 
Even this very limited episcopacy was abolished in 1592. The 
presbyterian clergy, individually and collectively, displayed the 
intrepid, haughty, and untractable spirit of the English puritans. 
Though Elizabeth had from policy abetted the Scottish clergy in their 
attacks upon the civil administration, this connection itself had 
probably given her such an insight into their temper, as well as their 
influence, that she must have shuddered at the thought of seeing fi 
republican assembly substituted for those faithful satraps, her bishops, 
so ready to do her bidding, and so patient under the hard usage she 
sometimes bestowed on them. 

These prelates did not, however, obtain .so much support from the 
house of commons as from their sovereign. In that assembly a deter- 
mined band of puritans frequently carried the victory against the 
courtiers. Every session exhibited proofs of their dissatisfaction with 
the state of the church. The crown’s influence would have been too 
weak without stretches of its prerogative. The commons in 1575 
received a message forbidding them to meddle with religious concerns. 
For five years afterwards the queen did not convoke parliament, of 
which her dislike to their puritanical temper might in all probability 
be the chief reason. But, when they met again in 1580, the same 
topic of ecclesiastical grievances, which had by no means abated 

1 Life of Whitgift. Madox’s vindication of the Clnir Ji of England against Neal, p.jj,*, 
Strype’s Annals, iv. 142 

2 The large views of eivil government entertained by the puritans were sometimes imputed 
to them as a crime by their more courtly adversaries, who reproached thotn with the writings 
of Buchanan and Languet. Life of Whitgift, 2-58. Ami.il>., iv. 142. 

8 See a declaration to this effect, at which no one could cavil, in Strype’s Annals, iv. 85, 
The puritans, or at least some of their friends, retaliated this charge of denying the queen*# 
supremacy on their adversaries. Sir Francis Knoll vs strongly opposed the claims of episco- 
pacy as a divine institution, which had been covertly insinuated by^ Bancroft, on the ground 
•f its incompatibility with the prerogative, and urged lord Burleigh to make the bishops 
acknowledge they had no superiority over the clergy, except by statute, as the only means ro 
save her majesty from the extreme danger into which she wa# brought by the machinations of 
the pope and king of Spain. Life of Wlutgift, p. 350. 361. 389. He wrote afterwards to lord 
Burleigh in 1591, that if he might not speak his mind freely against the power of the bishops, 
and prove it unlawful, by the laws of this realm, and not by the canon law, he hoped to 
be allowed to become a private man. This bold letter he desires to have shown to the queen 
Lansdowne Catalogue, vol. lxviii. 84. 
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during the interval, was revived. The commons appointed a com- 
mittee, formed only of the principal officers of the crown who sat in 
the house, to confer with some of the bishops, according to the irre 
gular and imperfect course of parliamentary proceedings in that age, 
“ touching the griefs of this house for some things very requisite to be 
reformed in the church, as the great number of unlearned and unable 
ministers, the great abuse of excommunications for every matter ot 
small moment, the commutation of penances, and the great multitude 
of dispensations and pluralities, and other things very hurtful to the 
church.” 1 The committee reported that they found some of the 
bishops desirous of a remedy for the abuses they confessed, and of 
joining in a petition for that purpose to her majesty ; which had 
accordingly been done, and a gracious answer, promising all conve- 
nient reformation, but laying the blame of remissness upon some pre- 
lates, had been received. This the house took with great thankfulness. 
It was exactly the course which pleased Elizabeth, who had no regard 
for her bishops, and a real anxiety that her ecclesiastical as well as 
temporal government should be well administered, provided her sub- 
jects would entrust the sole care of it to herself, or limit their inter- 
ference to modest petitioning. 

A new parliament having been assembled, soon after Whitgift on his 
elevation to the primacy had begun to enforce an universal conformity, 
the lower house drew up a petition in sixteen articles, to which they 
requested the lords' concurrence, complaining of the oath ex officio, 
the subscription to the three new articles, the abuses of excommunica- 
tion, licences for non-residence, and other ecclesiastical grievances. 
The lords replied coolly, that they conceived many of those articles, 
which the commons had proposed, to be unnecessary, and that others 
of them were already provided for ; and that the uniformity of the 
common prayer, the use of which the commons had requested to leave 
in certain respects to the minister's discretion, had been established by 
pailiament. The two archbishops, Whitgift and Sandys, made a more 
particular answer to each article of the petition, in the name of their 
brethren. 2 But. in order to show some willingness towards reforma- 
tion, they proposed themselves in convocation a few regulations fot 
redress of abuses, none of which, however, on this occasion, though 
they received the royal assent, were submitted to the legislature 
(Strype's Annals, iii. 228.) ; the queen in fact maintaining an insuper- 
able jealousy of all intermeddling on the part of parliament with her 
exclusive supremacy over the church. Excluded by Elizabeth’s jea- 
lousy from entertaining these religious innovations, which would prob- 
ably have met no unfavourable reception from a free parliament, the 
commons vented their ill-will towards the dominant hierarchy in com- 
plaints of ecclesiastical grievances, and measures to redress them ; as 
to which, even with the low notions of parliamentary right prevailing 
at court, it was impossible to deny their competence. Several bills 
were introduced this session of 1584-5 into the lower house, which, 
though they had little chance of receiving the queen's assent, manifest 
the sense of that assembly, and in all likelihood of their constituents. 

1 P!Ewcs, 30a. Strype’s Whitgift, 02. Appendix, 33. 

P fcwes, 339. et post. Strype’s Whitgitt, 176, &c.* Appendix, 70. 
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One of these imported, that bishops should be sworn in one of the 
courts of justice to do nothing in their office contrary to the common 
law. Another went to restrain pluralities, as to which the prelates 
would very reluctantly admit of any limitation. 1 A bill of the same 
nature passed the commons in 1589, though not without some opposi- 
tion, The clergy took so great alarm at this measure, that the convo- 
cation addressed the queen in vehement language against it ; and the 
archbishop throwing all the weight of his advice and authority into the 
same scale, the bill expired in the upper house. 2 A similar proposition 
in the session of 1601 seems to have miscarried in the commons. 
(Pari. Hist. 921.) In the next chapter will be found other instances of 
the commons’ reforming temper in ecclesiastical concerns, and the 
queen’s determined assertion of her supremacy. 

The oath ex officio, binding the taker to answer all questions that 
should be put to him, inasmuch as it contravened the generous maxim 
of English law that no one is obliged to criminate himself, provoked 
very just animadversion. Morice, attorney of the court of wards, not 
only attacked its legality with arguments of no slight force, but intro- 
duced a bill to take it away. This was on the whole well received by 
the house ; and sir Francis Knollys, the stanch enemy of episcopacy, 
though in high office, spoke in its favour. But the queen put a stop to 
the proceeding, and Morice lay some time in prison for his boldness. 
The civilians, of whom several sat in the lower house, defended a mode 
of procedure that had been borrowed from their own jurisprudence. 
This revived the ancient animosity between them and the common 
lawyers. The latter had always manifested a great jealousy of the 
spiritual jurisdiction, and had early learned to restrain its exorbitances 
by writs of prohibition from the temporal courts. Whitgift, as tena- 
cious of power as the most ambitious of his predecessors, murmured 
like them at this subordination, for such it evidently was, to a lay 
tribunal. 3 But the judges, who found as much gratification in exert- 
ing their power as the bishops, paid little regard to the reinonstrarfcps 
of the latter. We find the law reports of this and the succeeding 
reign full of cases of prohibitions. Nor did other abuses imputed to 
these obnoxious judicatures, fail to provoke censure, such as the 
unreasonable fees of their officers, and the usage of granting licences, 
and commuting penances for money. 4 The ecclesiastical courts indeed 
have generally been reckoned more dilatory, vexatious, and expensive, 
than those of the common law. But in the present age that part of 
their jurisdiction, which, though coercive, is professedly spiritual, and 
wherein the greatest abuses have been alleged to exist, has gone very 

1 Strype’s Annals, iii. 186. 192. Compare App. 35. 

8 Strype's Whitgift, 279. Annals, iii. 543. 

8 Strype’s Whitgift, 521. 537. App. 1 36. The archbishop could not disguise his dislike to 
the lawyers. “ The temporal lawyer,” he says in a letter to Cecil, “ whose learning is no 
Learning any where but here at hmne % being bom to nothing, doth by his labour and travail 
in that barbarous knowledge purchase to himself and his heirs for ever a thousand pounds 

r annum, and oftentimes much more, whereof there are at this day many examples." 
« 5 * 

* Strype’s Whitgift and D’EweSj passim. In a convocation held during Grindal's seques- 
tration { 1580), proposals for reforming certain abuses in the spiritual courts were considered j 
hot nothing was done in it. Strype's Grindal, p. 259. and App., p. 97. And in 1594, a com* 
mission to inquire into abuses in the spiritual courts was issued ; but whether this were 
intended bond fide or not, it produced no reformation. Strype’s Whitgift, 429. 
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much into disuse. In matrimonial and testamentary causes, their 
course of proceeding may not be open to any censure, so far as the 
essential administration of justice is concerned ; though in the latter 
of these, a most inconvenient division of jurisdictions, following not 
only the unequal boundaries of episcopal dioceses, but the various 
peculiars or exempt districts, which the church of England has con- 
tinued to retain, is productive of a good deal of trouble and needless 
expense. 

Notwithstanding the tendency towards puritanism which the house 
of commons generally displayed, the court succeeded in procuring an 
act, which eventually pressed with very great severity upon that class. 
This passed in 1593, and enacted the penalty of imprisonment against 
any person above the age of sixteen, who should forbear for the space 
of a month to repair to some church, until he should make such open 
submission and declaration of conformity as the act appoints. Those 
who refused to submit to these conditions were to abjure the realm, 
and if they should return without the queen’s licence, to suffer death 
as felons. (35 Eliz. c. 1. Pari. Hist. 863.) As this, on the one hand, 
like so many former statutes, helped to crush the unfortunate adherents 
to the Romish faith, so too did it bear an obvious application to such pro- 
testant sectaries as had professedly separated from the Anglican church. 
But it is here worthy of remark, that the puritan ministers throughout 
this reign disclaimed the imputation of schism, and acknowledged the 
lawfulness of continuing m the established church, while they 
demanded a further reformation of her discipline. 1 The real separat- 
ists, who were also a numerous body, were denominated Brownists or 
Barrowists, from the names of their founders, afterwards lost in the 
more general appellation of Independents. These went far beyond the 
puritans in their aversion to the legal ministry, and were deemed in 
consequence still more proper subjects for persecution. Multitudes of 
them fled to Holland from the rigour of the bishops in enforcing this 
statute. (Neal, 253, 386.) But two of this persuasion, Barrow and 
Greenwood, experienced a still severer fate. They were indicted on 
that perilous law of the 23d of the queen, mentioned in the last chapter, 
for spreading seditious writings, and executed at Bury. They died, 
Neal tells us, with such expressions of piety and loyalty, that Elizabeth 
regretted the consent she had given to their deaths. 2 

1 Neal asserts in his summary of the roiitrovei sy, as it stood in this reign, that the pmitans 
did not object to the office or bishop, provided he was only the head of the presbyter, and 
acted in conjunction with them, p. 398. _ lint this was in effect to demand every thing. F01 if 
the office could be so far lowered in eminence, tliue weie many waiting to clip the temporal 
icvenues and dignity in proportion. 

In another passage, Neal states cleaily, if not quite fairly, the main points of difference 
between the church and non-conforming parties under Elizabeth, p 147. lie concludes with 
the following remark, which is very true. “ Both parties agreed too well in assorting the 
necessity of an uniformity of public worship, and of calling in the sword of the magistrate for 
the support and defence of the several principles, which they made an ill use of in their turns, 
is they could grasp the power into their hands- The standard of uniformity, according to the 
bishops, was the queen’s supremacy and the laws of the land ; according to the puritans, the 
decrees of provincial and national synods, allowed and enforced by the civil magistrate ; but 
neither party were for admitting that liberty of conscience and freedom of profession which is 
every man's right, as far as is consistent with the peace of the government he lives ander.” 

Strype's Whitgift, 414. _ Neal, 373. Several years before, in 1583, two men called ana- 
baptists, Thacker and Copping, were hanged at the same place on the same statute for denying 
fbe queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy; the proof of which was their dispersion of Brown's traces 
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But, while these scenes of pride and persecution on one hand, and 
of sectarian insolence on the other, were deforming the bosom of the 
English church, she found a defender of her institutions in one who 
mingled in these vulgar controversies like a knight of romance among 
caitiff brawlers, with arms of finer temper and worthy to be proved in a 
nobler field. Richard Hooker, master of the Temple, published the 
first four books of his Ecclesiastical Polity in 1594; the fifth three 
years afterwards ; and dying in 1600, left behind three which did not 
see the light till 1647. This eminent work may justly be reckoned tc 
mark an era in our literature : for if passages of much good sense and 
even of a vigorous eloquence are scattered in several earlier writers in 
prose, yet none of these, except perhaps Latimer and Ascham, and Sir 
Philip Sidney in his Arcadia, can be said to have acquired enough 
reputation to be generally known even by name, much less are read in 
the present day ; and it is indeed not a little remarkable that England, 
until near the end of the sixteenth century, had given few proofs in 
literature of that intellectual power which was about to develope itself 
with such unmatchable energy in Shakspeare and Bacon. We cannot 
indeed place Hooker (but whom dare we to place ?) by the side of these 
master-spirits ; yet he has abundant claims to be counted among the 
luminaries of English literature. He' not only opened the mine, bht 
explored the depths of our native eloquence. So stately and graceful 
is the march of his periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences 
upon the ear, so rich in images, so condensed in sentences, so grave 
and noble his diction, so little is there of vulgarity in his racy idiom, 
of pedantry in his learned phrase, that 1 know not whether any later 
writer has more admirably displayed the capacities of our language, or 
produced passages more worthy of comparison with the splendid 
monuments of antiquity. If we compare the first book of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity with what bears perhaps most resemblance to it of any 
thing extant, the treatise of Cicero de Legibus, it will appear some- 
what perhaps inferior, through the imperfection of our language, which, 
with all its force and dignity, does not equal the Latin in either of thele 
qualities, and is certainly more tedious and diffuse in some of its reason- 
ings, but by ho means less high toned in sentiment, or less bright in 
fancy, and far more comprehensive and profound in the foundations of 
its philosophy. 

The advocates of a presbyterian church had always thought it suflfi 
cient to prove that it was conformable to the apostolical scheme as 
deduced merely from the scriptures. A pious reverence for the 
sacred writings, which they made almost their exclusive study, had 
degenerated into very narrow views on the great themes of natural 
religion and the moral law, as deducible from reason and sentiment 
These, as most of the various families of their descendants continue 
to do, they greatly slighted, or even treated as the mere chimeras of 
heathen philosophy. If they looked to the Mosaic law as the standard 
of criminal jurisprudence, if they sought precedents from scripture for 

wherein that was only owned in civil cases. Strype's Annals, iii. 186. This was according to 
the invariable practice of Tudor times : an oppressive and sanguinary statute was first made ; 
and next, as occasion might serve, a construction was put on it contrary to all common sense, 
ip order to take away men’s lives* 
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all matters of temporal policy, much more would they deem the prac- 
tice of the apostles an unerring and immutable rule for the discipline 
of the Christian church . 1 To encounter these adversaries, Hooker 
took a far more original course than the ordinary controvertists, who 
fought their battle with conflicting interpretations of scriptural texts or 
passages from the fathers. He inquired into the nature and founda- 
tion of law itself, as the rule of operation to all created beings, yield- 
ing thereto obedience by unconscious necessity, or sensitive appetite, 
or reasonable choice ; reviewing especially those laws that regulate 
human agency, as they arise out of moral relations, common to our 
species, or the institutions of politic societies, or the intercommunity of 
independent nations ; and having thoroughly established the funda- 
mental distinction between laws natural and positive, eternal and 
temporary, immutable and variable, he came with all this strength of 
moral philosophy to discriminate by the same criterion the various 
rules and precepts contained in the scriptures. It was a kind of 
maxim among the puritans, that scripture was so much the exclusive 
rule of human actions, that whatever, in matters at least concerning 
religion, could not be found to have its authority, was unlawful. 
Hooker devoted the whole second book of his work to the refutation of 
this principle. He proceeded afterwards to attack its application more 
particularly to the episcopal scheme of church government, and to the 
various ceremonies or usages which those sectaries treated as either 
absolutely superstitious, or at least as impositions without authority. 
It was maintained by this great writer, not only that ritual observances 
are variable according to the discretion of ecclesiastical rulers, but 
that no certain form of polity is set down in scripture as generally 
indispensable for a Christian church. Far, however, from conceding 
to his antagonists the fact which they assumed, he contended for 
episcopacy, as an apostolical institution, and always preferable, when 
circumstances would allow its preservation, to the more democratical 
model of the Calvinistic congregations. 44 If we did seek,” he says , 44 to 
maintain that which most advantageth our own cause, the very best 
way for us and the strongest against them were to hold, even as they 
do, that in scripture there must needs be found some particular form of 
church polity which God hath instituted, and which for that very cause 
belongeth to all churches at all times. But with any such partial eye 
to respect ourselves, and by cunning to make those things seem the 
truest, which are the fittest to serve our purpose, is a thing which we 
neither like nor mean to follow.” 

The richness of Hooker’s eloquence is chiefly displayed in his first 
book ; beyond which, perhaps, few who want a taste for ecclesiastical 
reading are likely to proceed. The second and third, however, though 
less brilliant, are not inferior in the force and comprehensiveness of 
reasoning. The eighth and last returns to the subject of civil govern- 

V* j e discipline of Christ’s church," said Cartwright, “ that is necessary for all times, is 
delivered by Christ, and set down in the Holy Scriptures. Therefore the true and lawful 
discipline is to be fetched from thence, and from thence alone. And that which resteth upon 
any other foundation ought to be esteemed unlawful and counterfeit." Whitgift, in his answei 
to Cartwright's admonition, rested the controversy in the main, as Hooker did, on the ind if - 
terency of church discipline and ceremony. It was not till afterwards that the defenders, of 
the established order found out that one claim of divine right was best met by another. 
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ment, and expands, with remarkable liberality, the principles he had 
laid down as to its nature in the first book. Those that intervene are 
mostly confined to a more minute discussion of the questions mooted 
between the church and puritans ; and in these as far as I have 
looked into them, though Hooker’s argument is always vigorous and 
logical, and he seems to be exempt from that abusive insolence to 
which polemical writers were then even more prone than at present, 
> r et he has not altogether the terseness or lucidity which long habits of 
literary warfare, and perhaps a natural turn of mind, have given to 
some expert dialecticians. In respect of language, the three post- 
humous books, partly from having never received the author’s last 
touches, and partly, perhaps, from his weariness of the labour, are 
beyond comparison less elegantly written than the preceding. 

The better parts of the Ecclesiastical Polity bear a resemblance to 
the philosophical writings of antiquity, in their defects as well as their 
excellencies. Hooker is often too vague in the use of general terms, 
too inconsiderate in the admission of principles, too apt to acquiesce 
in the scholastic pseudo-philosophy, and indeed in all received tenets ; 
he is comprehensive rather than sagacious, and more fitted to sift the 
truth from the stores of accumulated learning than to seize it by an 
original impulse of his own mind ; somewhat also impeded, like many 
other great men of that and the succeeding century, by too much 
acquaintance with books, and too much deference for their authors. 
It may be justly objected to some passages, that they elevate ecclesias- 
tical authority, even in matters of k belief, with an exaggeration not 
easily reconciled to the protestant right of private judgment, and even 
of dangerous consequence in those times ; as when he inclines to give 
a decisive voice in theological controversies to general councils ; not 
indeed on the principles of the church of Rome, but on such as must 
end in the same conclusion, the high probability that the aggregate 
judgment of many grave and learned men should be well founded . 1 
Nor would it be difficult to point out several other subjects, such # j|s 
religious toleration, as to which he did not emancipate himself from 
the trammels of prejudice. But, whatever may be the imperfections of 
his Ecclesiastical Polity, they are far more than compensated by its 
eloquence and its reasoning, and above all by that deep pervading 
sense of the relation between man and his Creator, as the groundwork 
of all eternal law, which rendered the first book of this work a rampart, 
on the one hand against the puritan school who shunned the light of 

* "If the natural strength of men's wit may by experience and study attain unto such rip^nes 
n the knowledge of things human, that men in this respect may presume to build somewhat 
upon their judgment ; what reason have we to think but that even in matters divine, the like 
wits furnished with necessaiy helps, exercised in scripture with like diligence, and assisted 
with the grace of Almighty God, may grow unto so much perfection of knowledge, that men 
shall have just cause, when any thing pertinent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the more 
willingly to incline their minds towards that which the sentence of so grave, wise, and learned 
»n that faculty shall judge most sound ? For the controversy is of the weight of such men's 
judgment," &c. But Hooker's mistake was to exaggerate the weight of such men's judgment , 
ana not to allow enough for their passions and infirmities, the imperfection of their knowledge, 
their connivance with power, their attachment to names and persons, and all the other draw- 
backs to ecclesiastical authority. 

Itis well known that the preface to the Ecclesiastical Polity was one of the two books to 
which James 11. ascribed his return into the fold of Rome ; and it is not difficult to per- 
ceive by what course of reasoning on the positions it contains this was effeewd 
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nature as a deceitful meteor ; and on the other, against that immoral 
philosophy which, displayed in the dark precepts of Machiavel, or 
lurking in the desultory sallies of Montaigne, and not always rejected 
by writers of more apparent aspect, threatened to destroy the sense of 
intrinsic distinctions in the quality of actions, and to convert the 
maxims of state-craft and dissembling policy into the rule of life and 
manners. 

Nothing perhaps is more striking to a reader of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity than the constant and even excessive predilection of Hooker for 
those liberal principles of civil government, which are sometimes so 
just and alws cs so attractive. Upon these subjects, his theory 
absolutely coin ides with that of Locke. The origin of government, 
both in right a', d in fact, he explicitly derives from a primary contract ; 
“ without which consent, there was no reason that one should take 
upon him to be lord or judge over another ; because, although there 
be, according to the opinion of some very great and judicious men, a 
kind of natural right in the noble, wise, and virtuous, to govern them 
which are of servile disposition ; nevertheless, for manifestation of this 
their right, and men’s more peaceable contentment on both sides, the 
assent of them who are to be governed seemeth necessary.” “The 
'awful power,” he observes elsewhere, “ of making laws to command 
whole politic societies of men, belongeth so properly unto the same 
entire societies, that for any prince or potentate of what kind soevet 
upon earth to exercise the same of himself, and not either by express 
commission immediately and personally received from God, or else by 
authority received at first from their consent upon whose persons they 
impose laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not 
therefore, which public approbation hath not made so. But approbation 
not only they give, who personally declare their assent by voice, sign, 
or act ; but also when others do it in their names, by right originally, 
at the least, derived from them. As in parliaments, councils, and the 
kke assemblies, although we be not personally ourselves present, not- 
withstanding our assent is by reason of other agents there in our 
behalf. And what we do by others, no reason but that it should stand 
as our deed, no less effectually to bind us, than if ourselves had done it 
in person.” And in another place still more peremptorily : “ Of this 
thing no man doubteth, namely, that in all societies, companies, and 
corporations, what severally each shall be bound unto, it must be with 
all their assents ratified. Against all equity it were, that a man should 
suffer detriment at the hands of men, for not observing that which he 
never did either by himself or others mediately or immediately agree 
unto.” 

These notions respecting the basis of political society, so far unlike 
what prevailed among the next generation of churchmen, are chiefly 
developed and dwelt upon in Hooker’s concluding book, the eighth ; 
and gave rise to a rumour, very sedulously propagated soon after the 
time of its publication, and still sometimes repeated, that the posthu- 
mous portion of his work had been interpolated or altered by the 
puritans . 1 For this surmise, however, I am persuaded that there is nc 

1 Inthe life of Hooker prefixed to the edition I use, fol. 1671, I find an assertion of Dr 
Barnard, chaplain to Usher, that he had seen a manuscript of the last books of Hooker, contain 

II * 
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foundation. The three latter books are doubtless imperfect, and if is 
possible that verbal changes may have been made by their transcribers 
or editors ; but the testimony that has been brought forward to throw 
a doubt over their authenticity consists in those vague and self-con- 
tradictory stories, which gossiping compilers of literary anecdote can 
easily accumulate ; while the intrinsic evidence, arising from the work 
itself, on which, in this branch of criticism, I am apt chiefly to rely, 
seems altogether to repel every suspicion. For not only the principles 
of civil government, presented in a more expanded form by Hooker in 
the eighth book, are precisely what he laid down in the first ; but there 
is a peculiar chain of consecutive reasoning running through it, 
wherein it would be difficult to point out any passages that could be 
rejected without dismembering the context. It was his business in this 
part of the Ecclesiastical Polity, to vindicate the queen’s supremacy 
over the church : and this he has done by identifying the church with 
the commonwealth ; no one, according to him, being a member of the 
one who was not also a member of the other. But as the constitution 
of the Christian church, so far as the laity partook in its government, 
by choice of pastors or otherwise, was undeniably democratical, he 
laboured to show, through the medium of the original compact of civil 
society, that the sovereign had received this, as well as all other powers, 
at the hands of the people. “ Laws being made among us,” he affirms, 
“are not by any of us so taken or interpreted, as if they did receive 
their force from power which the prince doth communicate unto the 
parliament or unto am other court under him, but from power which 
the whole body of the realm being naturally possessed with, hath by 
free and deliberate assent derived unto him that mleth over them so 
far forth as hath been declared ; so that our law's made concerning 
religion do take originally their essence from the power of the whole 
realm and church of England.” 

In this system of Ilooker and Locke, for it will be obvious to the 
reader that their principles were the same, there is much, if 1 am net 
mistaken, to disapprove. That no man can be justly bound by laws 
which his own assent has not ratified, appears to me a position incom- 
patible with the existence of society in its literal sense, or illusory in 
the sophistical interpretations by which it is usual to evade its mean- 
ing. It will be more satisfactory and important to remark the views 
which this great writer entertained of our own constitution, to which 
he frequently and fearlessly appeals, as the standing illustration of a 

ing many things omitted in the printed volume. One passage is quoted, and seems in Hooker’s 
style. But the question is rather with respect to interpolations than omissions. And of the 
former I see no evidence or likelihoood. If it be true, as is alleged, that different manuscripts 
of the three last books did not agree, if even these disagreements were the result of fraud, why 
should we conclude that they were corrupted by the puritans rather than the church? In 
Zouch’s edition of Walton's Life of Hooker, the reader will find a long and ill-digested note on 
this subject, the result of which has been to convince me that there is no reason to believe any 
other than verbal changes to have been made in the loose draught which the author left, but 
.bat «'hatever changes were made, it does not appear that the manuscript was ever in the 
tands of the puritans. The strongest probability however of their authenticity is from internal 
evidence. 

A late writer has produced a somewhat ridiculous proof of the carelessness with which all 
editions of the Ecclesiastical Polity have been printed ; a sentence having slipped into the 
text of the seventh book, which makes nonsense, and which he very probably conjectures to have 
been a margina memorandum of the author for his own use on revising the manuscript 
M'Crie’s Life of Melvil, vol. i. p. 461. 
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government restrained by law. w I cannot choose,” he says, “ but com' 
mend highly their wisdom, by whom the foundation of the common- 
wealth hath been laid wherein, though no manner of person or cause 
be unsubjcct unto the king’s power, yet so is the power of the king 
over all, and in all limited, that unto all his proceedings the law itself 
is a rule. The axioms of our regal government arc these : 4 Lex facit 
regem ’ — the king’s grant of any favour made contrary to the law is 
void ; — * Rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest’ — what power the king 
hath, he hath it by law : the bounds and limits of it are known, the 
entire community giveth general order by law, how all things publicly 
are to be done ; and the king, as the head thereof, the highest in 
authority over all, causeth, according to the same law, every particular 
to be framed and ordered thereby. The whole body politic maketh 
laws, which laws give power unto the king ; and the king having bound 
himself to use according to law that power, it so falleth out, that the 
execution of the one is accomplished by the other.” These doctrines 
of limited monarchy recur perpetually in the eighth book ; and though 
Hooker, as may bo supposed, docs not enter upon the perilous ques- 
tion of resistance, and even intimates that he does not see how the 
people can limit the extent of power once granted, unless where it 
escheats to them, yet he positively lays it down, that usurpers of 
power, that is, lawful rulers arrogating more than the law gives to them, 
cannot in conscience bind any man to obedience. 

It would perhaps have been a deviation from my subject to enlarge 
so much on these political principles in a writer of any later age, when 
they had been openly sustained in the councils of the nation. But as 
the reigns of the Tudor family were so inauspicious to liberty, that 
some have been apt to imagine its recollection to have been almost 
effaced, it becomes of more importance to show that absolute monarchy 
was, in the eyes of so eminent an author as Hooker, both pernicious in 
itself, and contrary to the fundamental laws of the English common- 
wealth. Nor would such sentiments, wc may surely presume, have 
been avowed by a man of singular humility, and whom we might 
charge with somewhat of an excessive deference to authority, unless 
they had obtained more currency, both among divines and lawyers, 
than the complaisance of courtiers in these two professions might lead 
us to conclude ; Hooker being not prone to deal in paradoxes, nor to 
borrow from his adversaries that sturdy republicanism of the school of 
Geneva which had been their scandal. I cannot indeed but suspect 
that his whig principles, in the last book, are announced with a temerity 
that would have startled his superiors ; and that its authenticity, how- 
ever called in question, has been better preserved by the circumstance 
of a posthumous publication, than if he had lived to give it to the world. 
Whitgift would probably have induced him to suppress a few passages 
incompatible with the servile theories already in vogue. It is far more 
usual that an authors genuine sentiments are perverted by means of 
his friends and patrons than of his adversaries. 

The prelates of the English church, while they inflicted so many 
severities on others, had not always cause to exult in their own con- 
dition, From the time when Henry taught his courtiers to revel in the 
spoil of monasteries, there had been a perpetual appetite for ecclesias- 
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deal possessions. Endowed, by a prodigal superstition, with pomp and 
wealth beyond all reasonable measure, and far beyond what the new 
system of religion appeared to prescribe, the church of England still 
excited the covetousness of the powerful, and the scandal of the aus- 
tere . 1 I have mentioned in another place how the bishoprics were im- 
poverished in the first reformation under Edward VI. The catholic 
bishops who followed made haste to plunder, from a consciousness that 
the goods of their church were speedily to pass into the hands of here- 
tics . 2 Hence the alienation of their estates had gone so far, that in 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign statutes were made, disabling eccle- 
siastical proprietors from granting away their lands, except on leases 
for three fives, or twenty-one years . 8 But an unfortunate reservation 
was introduced, in favour of the crown. The queen, therefore, and her 
courtiers, who obtained grants from her, continued to prey upon their 
succulent victim. Few of her council imitated the noble disinterested- 
ness of Walsingham, who spent his own estate in her service, and left 
not sufficient to pay his debts. The documents of that age contain 
ample proofs of their rapacity. Thus Cecil surrounded his m^ ision- 
house at Burleigh with estates, once belonging to the see of Peter- 
borough. Thus Hatton built his house in Holborn on the bishop of 
Ely’s garden. Cox, on making resistance to this spoliation, received a 
singular epistle from the queen . 4 This bishop, in consequence of such 
vexations, was desirous of retiring from the see before his death. After 
that event, Elizabeth kept it vacant eighteen years. During this 
period we have a petition to her from lord keeper Puckering, that she 
would confer it on Scambler, bishop of Norwich, then eighty-eight 
years old, and notorious for simony, in order that he might give him a 
lease of part of the lands . 6 These transactions denote the mercenary 
and rapacious spirit which leavened almost all Elizabeth’s courtiers. 

The bishops of this reign do not appear, with some distinguished 
exceptions, to have reflected so much honour on the established church 
as those who attach a superstitious reverence to the age of the reforma- 
tion arc apt to conceive. In the plunder that went forward, they toolc 
good care of themselves. Charges against them of simony, corruption, 
covetousness, and especially destruction of their church estates for the 
benefit of their families, are very common,— sometimes no doubt tin- 

1 The puntans objected to the title of lord bishops. Sampson wrote a peevish letter to Grin- 
dal on this, and received a very good answer. Strype’s Parker, Anoend. 178. Parker, in a 
letter to Cecil, defends it on the best ground , that the bishops hold their lands by barony, 
and therefore the giving them the title of lords was no irregularity, and nothing more than a 
consequence of the tenure. Collier, 544. This will not cover our modern colonial bishops, on 
whom the same title has, without any good reason, been conferred. 

* Strype’s Annals, i. 159. 

* 1 El iz. c. 19. ; 13 Ehz. c. ro.i. Plackstone’s Commentaries, vol, ii. c. 28. The exception in 
favour of the crown was regaled in the first year of James. 

* It was couched in the following terms 

" Proud Prelate, 

“You know what you were lieforc I made you what you are : if you do not immediately 
Comply with my request, by G— f will unfrock you. ** Emzabkth/' 

Poor Cox wrote a very good letter before this, printed in Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. Append. 
84. The names of Hatton Garden and Ely Place (Mantua v.c mi sera: minium vicina Cre- 
monae) still bear witness to the encroaching lord keeper, and the elbowed bishop. 

* Strype, iv. 246, See also p. 15. of the same volume. By an act in the first year of fames, 
c. 3.. conveyances of bishop's lands to the crown are made void ; a concession much’ to the 
king's honour. 
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just, but too frequent to be absolutely without foundation. 1 The coun- 
cil often wrote to them, as well as concerning them, with a sort of 
asperity which would astonish one of their successors. And the queen 
never restrained herself in treating them on any provocation with a 
good deal of rudeness* of which I have just mentioned an egregious 
example. 9 In her speech to parliament on closing the session of 1584, 
when many complaints against the rulers of the church had rung in her 
ears, she told the bishops that if they did not amend what was wrong, 
she meant to depose them. (D’Ewes, 328.) For there seems to have 
been no question in that age but that this might be done by virtue oi 
the crown's supremacy. 

The church of England was not left by Elizabeth in circumstances 
that demanded applause for the policy of her rulers. After forty years 
of constantly aggravated molestation of the nonconforming clergy, 
their numbers were become greater, their popularity more deeply 
rooted, their enmity to the established order more irreconcilable. It 
uas doubtless a problem of no slight difficulty, by what means so ob- 
stinate and opinionated a class of sectaries could have been managed ; 
nor are we perhaps at this distance of time altogether competent to 
decide upon the fittest course of policy in that respect. 8 But it is 
manifest that the obstinacy of bold and sincere men is not to be quelled 
by any punishments that do not exterminate them, and that they were 
not likely to entertain a less conceit of their own reason when they 
found no arguments so much relied on to refute it as that of force. 
Statesmen invariably take a better view of such questions than church- 
men ; and we may well believe that Cecil and Walsingham judged 
more sagaciously than Whitgift and Aylmer. The best apology that 
can be made for Elizabeth's tenaciousness of those ceremonies w'hich 
produced this fatal contention I have already suggested, without much 
express authority from the records of that age ; namely, the justice and 
expediency of winning over the catholics to conformity by retaining as 
much as possible of their accustomed rites. But in the latter period of 
the queen's reign, this policy had lost a great deal of its application ; 
or rather the same principle of policy would have dictated numerous 

1 Harrington's State of the Church, in Nugac Antiques, vol. ii. passim ; Wilkins’s Concilia, 
iv. 356. ; Strype's Annals, iii. 620., et alibi ; Life of Paiker, 454. ; of Whitgift, 220. ; of Ayl- 
mer, passim. Observe the preamble of 13 Elir. c. 10. It must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that the gentry, when popishlv or puritanically affected, were apt to behave exceedingly ill 
towards the bishops. At Lambeth and Fulham they were pretty safe , but at a distance they 
found it hard to struggle with the rudeness and iniquity of the territorial aristocracy ; as 
Sandys twice experienced. 

8 Birch’s Memoirs, i, 48. Elizabeth seems to have fancied herself entitled by her supreniac} 
to dispose of bishops as she pleased, though they did not hold commissions durant bene placito, 
as in her brother’s time. Tnus she suspended Fletcher, bishop of Loudon, of her own autho- 
rity, only for marrying** a fine lady and a widow.” Strype’s Whitgift, 458. And Aylmet 
having preached too vehemently against female vanity in dress, which came home to the 
queeirs conscience, she told her ladies, that if the bishop held more discourse on such matters, 
she would fit him for heaven ; but he should walk thither without a staff, and leave his mantle 
behind him. Harrington’s State of the Church, in Nugre Antiaua;, i. 170. ; see. too, p. 217. 
It will of course not appear surprising, that Hutton, archbishop of York, an exceedingly honest 
prelate, having preacned a bold sermon before the queen, urging her to settle the succession, 
end pointing strongly towards Scotland, received a sharp message, p. 250. 

8 Collier says, p, 586., on Heylin’s authority, that Walsingham offered the puritans, about 
1583, in the queen's name, to give up the ceremony of kneeling at the communion, the cross in 
baptism, and the surplice; but that they answered, "neungulam quidem esse reliuquendam." 
But I am not aware of any better testimony to the fact ; and it is bv no means agreeable ti 
the queen's general conduct. 
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concessions in order to satisfy the people. It appears by no means 
unlikely* that, by reforming the abuses and corruption of the spiritual 
courts, by abandoning a part of their jurisdiction, so heterogeneous 
and so unduly obtained, by abrogating obnoxious and at best frivolous 
ceremonies, by restraining pluralities of benefices, by ceasing to dis- 
countenance the most diligent ministers, and by more temper and dis- 
interestedness in their own behaviour, the bishops would have palliated 
to an indefinite degree that dissatisfaction with the established scheme 
of polity which its want of resemblance to that of other protestant 
churches must more or less have produced. Such a reformation would 
at least have contented those reasonable and moderate persons who 
occupy sometimes a more extensive ground between contending fac- 
tions than the zealots of either are willing to believe or acknowledge. 

I am very sensible that such freedom as I have used in this chapter 
cannot be pleasing to such as have sworn allegiance to either the An- 
glican or the puritan party ; and that even candid and liberal minds 
may be inclined to suspect that I have not sufficiently admitted the 
excesses of one side to furnish an excuse for those of the other. Such 
readers I would gladly refer to lord Bacon’s Advertisement touching 
the Controversies of the Church of England ; a treatise written under 
Elizabeth, in that tone of dispassionate philosophy which the precepts 
of Burleigh, sown in his own deep and fertile mind, had taught him to 
apply. This treatise, of winch I was not aware in writing the present 
chapter, appears to coincide in every respect with the views it displays. 
If he censures the pride and obstinacy of the puritan teachers, their 
indecent and libellous style of writing, their affected imitation of foreign 
churches, their extravagance of receding from everything formerly 
practised, he animadverts with no less plainness on the faults of the 
episcopal party, on the bad example of some prelates, on their peevish 
opposition to every improvement, their unjust accusations, their con- 
tempt of foreign churches, their persecuting spirit. 1 * 3 

Yet that we may not deprive this great queen’s administration, m 
what concerned her dealings with the two religious parties opposed to 
;he established church, of what vindication may best be offered for it, 
1 will refer the reader to a letter of sir Francis Walsingham, written to 
a person in France, after the year i 58 o. a It is a very able apology for 

1 Bacon, ii. 37s. Sec also another paper concerning the pacification of the church, written 
under James, p. jN?. ‘*Thc wrongs, he say-., “ of those which are possessed of the govern- 
ment of the church towards the other, may haidiv he dissembled or excused.” p Vet 

Bacon was never charged with affection for the puritan-.. In truth, Elizabeth and James were 
personally the great support of the high church interest; it had few real friends among their 
counsellors. 

3 Burnet, ii. 418. Cabala, part ii. 18, (* to edition). Walringham grounds the queen’s pro- 
ceedings upon two principles : the one, that “consciences art: not to be forced, but to be won 
and reduced by force of truth, with the aid of time, and use of all good means of instruction 
and persuasion the other, that “ cases of conscience, when they exceed their bounds, and 
grow to be matter of faction, lose their nature ; and that sovereign princes ought distinctly to 
punish their practices and contempt, though coloured with the pretence of conscience and 
religion.” Bacon has repeated the same words, as well as some more of Walsingliam's letter, 
in Ws observations on the libel on lord Burleigh, i. 522. And Mr. Southey (Book of the Church, 
i. 291.) seems to adopt them as his own. 

Upon this I have to observe ; first, that they take for granted the fundamental sophism of 
religious intolerance, namely, that the civil magistrate, or the church he supports, is not only 
in the right, but so dearly in the right, that no honest man. if he takes time and pains to con- 
sider the subject, can help acknowledging it ; secondly, that, according to the principles of 
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her government ; and if the reader should detect, as detect he doubt- 
less may, somewhat of sophistry in reasoning, and of mis-statement in 
matter of fact, he will ascribe both one and the other to the narrow 
spirit of the age with respect to civil and religious freedom, or to the 
circumstances of the writer, an advocate whose sovereign was his 
chent. 


CHAPTER V. 

ON THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF ELIZABETH. 

General Remarks — Defective Security of the Subject's Liberty —Trials 
for Treason and other political Offences unjustly conducted— Illegal 
Commitments — Remonstrance of Judges against them — Proclama- 
tions unwarranted by Law— Restrictions on Printing— Martial Law 
— Loans of Money not quite voluntary — Character of Lord Burleigh's 
Administration — Disposition of the House of Commons — Addresses 
concerning the Succession — Difference on this between the Queen and 
Commons in 1 566 —Session of 1571 — Influence of the Puritans in 
Parliament — Speech of Mr. Wentworth in 1576 — The Commons con- 
tinue to seek Redress of ecclesiastical Grievances — A iso of Monopolies , 
especially in the Session of 1601 — Influence of the Crown in Parlia- 
ment — Debate on Election of non-resident Burgesses— Assertion of 
Privileges by Commons — Case of /'errors, under Henry VI I L— Other 
Cases of Privilege — Privilege of determining contested Elections 
claimed by the House — The English Constitution not admitted to be 
an absolute Monarchy — Pretensions of the Crown. — pp. 169-206. 

The subject of the two last chapters, I mean the policy adopted by 
Elkabeth for restricting the two religious parties which from opposite 
quarters resisted the exercise of her ecclesiastical prerogatives, has 
already afforded us many illustrations of what may more strictly be 
reckoned the constitutional history of her reign. The tone and temper 
of her administration have been displayed in a vigilant execution of 
severe statutes, especially towards the catholics, and sometimes in 
stretches of power beyond the law. And as Elizabeth had no domestic 
enemies or refractory subjects who did not range under one or other of 

Christianity as admitted on each side, it docs not rest in .in esoteric pewia>ion, but requires 
an exterior profession, evinced both by soci il worship, and by ccit.un positive rights ; and that 
the marks of this ptofession, accoiditig to the form best adapted to their respective ways of 
thinking, were as incumbent upon the catholic and puritan, as they vvetc upon the primitive 
church: nor were they mote chaigeable with faction, or with exceeding the bounds of con- 
science. when they persisted m the use of them, notwithstanding any prohibitory statute, than 
the early Christians. 

dhe generality of statesmen, and churchmen themselves not mifrcquently, have argued 
upon the principles of what, in the seventeenth century, was called Hohbistn, towards which 
the Erastian system, which is that of the dumb of England, though excellent in some points 
of view, has a tendency to gravitate ; namely, that civil and religious allegiance are so neces- 
s ‘|. r >«y connected, that it is the subject’s duty to follow the dictates of the magistrate in both 
And this received some countenance from the false and mischievous position of Hooker, 
that the church and commonwealth are but different denominations of the same society. 
Warburton has sufficiently exposed the sophistry of this theory ; though I do not think him 
equally successful in what he substitutes for it. 
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these two sects, and little disagreement with her people on any other 
grounds, the ecclesiastical history of this period is the best preparation 
for our inquiry into the civil government. In the present chapter I 
shall first offer a short view of the practical exercise of government in 
this reign, and then proceed to show how the queen’s high assumptions 
of prerogative were encountered by a resistance in parliament, not quite 
uniform, but insensibly becoming more vigorous. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne with all the advantages of a very 
extended authority. Though the jurisdiction actually exerted by the 
court of star-chamber could not be vindicated according to statute- 
law, it had been so well established as to pass without many audible 
murmurs. Her progenitors had intimidated the nobility ; and if she 
had something to fear at one season from this order, the fate of the 
duke of Norfolk and of the rebellious earls in the north, put an end for 
ever to all apprehension from the feudal influence of the aristocracy. 
There seems no reason to believe that she attempted a more absolute 
power than her predecessors ; the wisdom of her counsellors, on the 
contrary, led them generally to shun the more violent measures of the 
late reigns ; but she certainly acted upon many of the precedents they 
had bequeathed her, with little consideration of their legality. Her 
own remarkable talents, her masculine intrepidity, her readiness of wit 
and royal deportment, which the bravest men unaffectedly dreaded, her 
temper of mind above all, at once fiery and inscrutably dissembling, 
would in any circumstances have ensured her more real sovereignty 
than weak monarchs, however nominally absolute, can ever enjoy or 
retain. To these personal qualities was added the co-operation of some 
of the most diligent and circumspect, as well as the most sagacious 
counsellors that any prince has employed ; men as unlikely to loose 
from their grasp the least portion of that authority which they found 
themselves to possess, as to excite popular odium by an unusual or 
misplaced exertion of it. The most eminent instances, as I have 
remarked, of a high-strained prerogative in her reign, have %qme 
relation to ecclesiastical concerns ; and herein the temper of the 
predominant religion was such as to account no measures harsh or 
arbitrary that were adopted towards its conquered but still formidable 
enemy. Yet when the royal supremacy was to be maintained against 
a different foe by less violent acts of power, it revived the smouldering 
embers of English liberty. The stern and exasperated puritans became 
the depositaries of that sacred fire ; and this manifests a second con- 
nection between the temporal and ecclesiastical history of the present 
reign. 

Civil liberty, in this kingdom, has two direct guarantees ; the open 
administration of justice according to known laws truly interpreted, and 
fair constructions of evidence ; and the right of parliament, without let 
or interruption, to inquire into, and obtain the redress of, public 
grievances. Of these, the first is by far the most indispensable ; nor 
:an the subjects of any state be reckoned to enjoy a real freedom, where 
this condition is not found both in its judicial institutions and in their 
constant exercise. In this, much more than in positive law, our ancient 
constitution, both under the Piantagenet and Tudor line, had ever been 
failing ; and it has been because one set of writers have looked merely 
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to the letter of our statutes or other authorities, while another have 
been almost exclusively struck by instances of arbitrary government 
they found on record, that such incompatible systems have been laid 
down with equal positiveness on the character of that constitution. 

I have found it impossible not to anticipate, in more places than one, 
some of those glaring transgressions of natural as well as positive law, 
that rendered our courts of justice in cases of treason little better than 
the caverns of murderers. Whoever was arraigned at their bar was 
almost certain to meet a virulent prosecutor, a judge hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the prosecutor except by his ermine, and a pas- 
sive pusillanimous jury. Those who are acquainted only with our 
modern decent and dignified procedure, can form little conception of 
the irregularity of ancient trials ; the perpetual interrogation of the 
prisoner, which justly gives us so much offence at this day in the 
tribunals of a neighbouring kingdom ; and the want of all evidence 
except written, and perhaps unattested, examinations or confessions. 
Babington, one of the conspirators against Elizabeth’s life in 1586, 
complained that two witnesses had not been brought against him, con- 
formably to the statute of Edward VI. But Anderson the chief justice 
told him, that as he was indicted on the act of Edward III., that pro- 
vision was not in force. (State Trials, i. 1 148.) In the case of captain 
Lee, a partisan of Essex and Southampton, the court appear to have 
denied the right of peremptory challenge. (Id. i. 1256.) Nor was 
more equal measure dealt to the noblest prisoners by their equals. 
The earl of Arundel was convicted of imagining the queen’s death, on 
evidence which at the utmost would only have supported an indictment 
for reconciliation to the church of Rome. (Id. i. 1403.) 

The integrity of judges is put to the proof as much by prosecutions 
for seditious writings as by charges of treason. I have before men- 
tioned the conviction of Udal and Penry, for a felony created by the 
23rd of Elizabeth ; the former of which, especially, must strike every 
rea<kt of the trial as one of the gross judicial iniquities of this reign. 
But before this sanguinary statute was enacted, a punishment of uncom- 
mon severity had been inflicted upon one Stubbe, a puritan lawyer, for 
a pamphlet against the queen’s intended marriage with the duke of 
Anjou. It will be in the recollection of most of my readers that, in the 
year 1579, Elizabeth exposed herself to much censure and ridicule, and 
inspired the justest alarm in her most faithful subjects, by entertaining, 
at the age of forty-six, the proposals of this young scion of the house 
of Valois. Her council, though several of them, in their deliberations, 
had much inclined against the preposterous alliance, yet in the end, 
displaying the compliance usual with the servants of self-willed princes, 
agreed, “conceiving,” as they say, “her earnest disposition for this her 
marriage,” to further it with all their power. Sir Philip Sidney with 
more real loyalty wrote her a spirited remonstrance, which she had the 
magnanimity never to resent. 1 But she poured her indignation on 
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Stubbe, who, hot entitled to use a private address, had ventured to 
arouse a popular cry in his “ Gaping Gulph, in which England will be 
swallowed up by the French Marriage.” This pamphlet is very far 
from being, what some have ignorantly or unjustly called it, a virulent 
libel ; but is written in a sensible manner, and with unfeigned loyalty 
and affection towards the queen. But besides the main offence of 
addressing the people on state affairs, he had, in the simplicity of his 
heart, thrown out many allusions proper to hurt her pride, such as 
dwelling too long on the influence her husband would acquire over her, 
and imploring that she would ask her physicians, whether to bear 
children at her years would not be highly dangerous to her life. 
Stubbe for writing this pamphlet received sentence to have his right 
hand cut off. When the penalty was inflicted, taking off his hat with 
his left, he exclaimed, “Long live Queen Elizabeth!” Burleigh, who 
knew that his fidelity had borne so rude a test, cmplojcd him after- 
wards in answering some of the popish libellers. 1 

There is no room for wonder at any verdict that could be returned 
by a jury, when we consider what means the government possessed of 
securing it. The sheriff returned a pannel, either according to express 
directions, of which we have proofs, or to what he judged himself ol 
the crown’s intention and interest. (Lodge, ii. 412. ; lii. 49.) If a 
verdict had gone against the prosecution in a matter of moment, the 
jurors must have laid their account with appearing before the star- 
chamber ; lucky if they should escape, on humble retractation, with 
sharp words instead of enormous fines and indefinite imprisonment. 
The control of this arbitrary tribunal bound down and rendered 
impotent all the minor jurisdictions. That primaeval institution, those 
inquests by twelve true men, the unadulterated voice of the people, 
responsible alone to God and their conscience, which should have been 
heard in the sanctuaries of justice, as fountains springing fresh from 
the lap of earth, became, like waters constrained in their course by art, 
stagnant and impure. Until this weight that hung upon the cofl^titu 
tion should be taken off, there was literally no prospect of enjoying with 
security those civil privileges which it held forth. 2 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, that no power of arbitrary 

and Cecil undoubtedly professed to favour it ; but this must have been out of obsequiousness 
to the quepn. It was a habit of this minister to set down briefly the arguments on both sides 
ofa question, sometimes in parallel columns, sometimes successively ; a method which would 
seem too formal in our age, but tending to give himself and others a clearer view of the case. 
He has done this twice in the present instance; Murden, 331. ; and it is evident that he 
does not, and cannot, answer lus own objections to the match. When the council waited on 
her with this resolution in favour of the marriage, she spoke sharply to those whom she be- 
lieved to be against it. Yet the treaty went on for two years ; her coquetry in this strange 
delay breeding her, as Walsingham wrote from Paris, “ greater dishonour than I dare commit 
to paper.*' Strype’s Annals, iii. 2, That she ultimately broke it off, must be ascribed to the 
suspiciousness and irresolution of her character, which, acting for once conjointly with hei 
good understanding, overcame a disgraceful inclination. 

* Strype, iii. 480. Stubbe always signed himscl f Scasva, in these left-handed productions. 

* Several volumes of the Harletan MSS. illustrate the course of government under Eliza* 
beth. The copious analysis in the catalogue, by Humphrey Wanley and others, which I have 
in general found accurate, will, for most purt>oses, be sufficient. See particularly vol. 703. A 
letter, inter alia, in this (folio 1.), from Lord Hunsdon and Walsmgham to the sheriff of Sussex, 
directs him not to assist the creditors of John Ashburnham in molesting him, “ till such time as 
our determination touching the premises shall be known,’* Ashburnham being to attend the 
council to prefer his complaint. See also vols. 6995, 6996, 6997, and many others. The Lana- 
downe cauhguc will furnish other evidences. 
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detention has ever been known to our constitution since the charter 
obtained at Runnymede. The writ ot habeas corpus has always been 
a matter of right. But as may naturally be imagined, no right of the 
subject, in his relation to the crown, was preserved with greater 
difficulty. Not only the privy-council in general arrogated to itself a 
power of discretionary imprisonment, into which no inferior court was 
to inquire, but commitments by a single councillor appear to have been 
frequent These abuses gave rise to a remarkable complaint of the 
judges, which, though an authentic recognition of the privilege of 
personal freedom against such irregular and oppressive acts of indi- 
vidual ministers, must be admitted to leave by far too great latitude to 
the executive government, and to surrender, at least by implication 
from rather obscure language, a great part of the liberties which many 
statutes had confirmed . 1 This is contained in a passage from chief 
justice Anderson’s Reports. But as there is an original manuscript in 
the British Museum, differing in some material points from the print, I 
shall follow it in preference . 2 

“To the Rt: hon: our very good lords sir Chr. Hatton, of the 
honourable order of the garter knight, and chancellor of England, and 
sir W. Cecill of the hon: order of the garter knight, lord Burleigh, 
lord high treasurer of England,— We her majesty’s justices, of both 
benches, and barons of the exchequer, do desire your lordships, that by 
your good means such order may be taken that her highness’s subjects 
may not be committed or detained in prison, by commandment of any 
nobleman or counsellor against the laws of the realm to the grievous 
charges and oppression of her majesty’s said subjects : Or else help 
us to have access to her majesty, to be suitors unto her highness for the 
same ; for divers have been imprisoned for suing ordinary actions, and 
suits at the common law, until they will leave the same, or against their 
wills put their matter to order, although some time it be after judgment 
and accusation. 

“ Item : Others have been committed and detained in prison upon 
such commandment against the law and upon the queen’s writ in that 
behalf, no cause sufficient hath been certified or returned. 

“Item: Some of the parties so committed and detained in prison 
after they have, by the queen’s writ, been lawfully discharged in court, 
have been eftsoones recommitted to prison in secret places, and not in 
common and ordinary known prisons, as the Marshalsea, Fleet, King’s 
Bench, Gatehouse, nor the custodie of any sheriff, so as upon com- 
plaint made for their delivery, the queen’s court cannot learn to 
whom to award her majesty’s writ, without which justice cannot be 
done. 

“Item: Divers serjeants of London and officers have been many 
times committed to prison for lawful execution of her majesty’s writs 
out of the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and other courts, to their 
great charges and oppression, whereby they are put in such fear as they 
dare not execute the queen’s process. 

1 Anderson*s Reports, i. 297, It may be found also in the Biographia Britannica, and the 
Biographical Dictionary, art. Anderson. 

'owne MSS. Iviii. 87. The Harleian MS. 6846. is a mere transcript from Anderson, 
andconsequently of no value. There is another in the same collection, at which l have uot 
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K Item : Divers have been sent for by pursuivants for private causes, 
some of them dwelling far distant from London, and compelled to pay 
to the pursuivants great sums of money against the law, and have been 
committed to prison till they would release the lawful benefit of their 
suits, judgments, or executions for remedie, in which behalf we are 
almost daily called upon to minister justice according to law,whereunto 
we are bound by our office and oath. 

“ And whereas it pleased your lordships to will divers of us to set 
down when a prisoner sent to custody by her majesty, her council, or 
some one or two of them is to be detained in prison, and not to be 
delivered by her majesty's courts or judges: 

“ We think that, if any person shall be committed by her majesty's 
special commandment, or by order from the council-board, or for 
treason touching her majesty’s person, (five letters follow, illegible to 
me), which causes being generally returned into any court, is good 
cause for the same court to leave the person committed in custody. 

But if any person shall be committed for any other cause, then the 
t « ought specially to be returned.” 

oi . Lears th** original signatures of eleven judges. It has no 
5 indorsed 5 June, 1591. In the printed report, it is said to 
1 gfelivered in Easter term 34 Eliz., that is in 1592. The 
* Hatton, whose name is mentioned, died in November 1591 ; 
there is no mistake, this must have been delivered a second 
undergoing the revision of the judges. And in fact the 
are far too material to have proceeded from accidental 
5 in transcription. The latter copy is fuller, and on the 
perspicuous than the manuscript I have followed ; but in 
places it will be better understood by comparison with it 
natural consequence, not more of the high notions enter- 
tained of prerogative, than of the very irregular and infrequent meeting 
of parliament, that an extensive and somewhat indefinite authority 
should be arrogated to proclamations of the king in council. Tem- 
porary ordinances, bordering at least on legislative authority, grow out 
of the varying exigencies of civil society, and will by very necessity be 
put up with in silence, whereever the constitution of the commonwealth 
does not, directly or in effect, provide for frequent assemblies of the 
body in whom the right of making or consenting to laws has been 
vested. Since the English constitution has reached its zenith, we have 
endeavoured to provide a remedy by statute for every possible mischief 
or inconvenience ; and if this nas swollen our code to an enormous 
redundance, till, in the labyrinth of written law, we almost feel again 
the uncertainties of arbitrary power, it has at least put an end to such 
exertions of prerogative as fell at once on the persons and properties 
of whole classes. 1 1 seems by the proclamations issued under Elizabeth, 
that the crown claimed a sort of supplemental right of legislation, to 
perfect and carry into effect what the spirit of existing Yaws might 
require, as well as a paramount supremacy, called sometimes the 
king's absolute or sovereign power, which sanctioned commands 
beyond the legal prerogative for the sake of public safety, whenever 
the council might judge that to be in hazard. Thus we find anabaptists, 
without distinction of natives or aliens, banished the realm ; Irishmen 
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commanded to depart Into Ireland ; the culture of woad, 1 and the 
exportation of corn, money, and various commodities prohibited ; th* 
excess of apparel restrained. A proclamation in 1580 forbids the 
erection of houses within three miles of London, on account of the too 
great increase of the city, under the penalty of imprisonment and 
forfeiture of the materials (Camden, 476.) This is repeated at other 
times, and lastly (I mean during her reign), in 1602 with additional 
restrictions. (Rymer, xvi. 448.) Some proclamations in this reign hold 
out menaces, which the common law could never have executed on the 
disobedient. To trade with the French king’s rebels, or to export 
victuals into the Spanish dominions (the latter of which might possibly 
be construed into assisting the queen’s enemies), incurred the penalty ot 
treason. And persons having in their possession goods taken on the 
high seas, which had not paid customs, are enjoined to give them up, 
on pain of being punished as felons and pirates. 4 Notwithstanding 
these instances, it cannot perhaps be said, on the whole that Elizabeth 
stretched her authority very outrageously in this respect. Many of 
her proclamations, which may at first sight appear illegal, are warrat t- 
able by statutes then in force, or by ancient precedents. Thus the 
council is empowered by an act 28 H. 8. c. 14. to fix the prices of 
wines ; and abstinence from flesh in Lent, as well as on Fridays and 
Saturdays, a common subject of Elizabeth’s proclamations, is enjoined 
by several statutes of Edward VI. and of her own. 3 And it has been 
argued by some not at all inclined to diminish any popular rights, 
that the king did possess a prerogative by common law of restraining 
the export of corn and other commodities. 4 

It is natural to suppose, that a government thus arbitrary and 
vigilant must have looked with extreme jealousy on the diffusion of 
free inquiry through the press. The trades of printing and bookselling, 
in fact, though not absolutely licensed, were always subject to a sort of 
peculiar superintendence. Besides protecting the copyright of authors, 5 
the«cbuncil frequently issued proclamations to restrain the importation 
of books, or to regulate their sale. 6 It was penal to utter, or so much 
as to possess, even the most learned works on the catholic side ; or if 
some connivance was usual in favour of educated men, the utmost 
strictness was used in suppressing that light infantry of literature, the 

* Hume says, “that the queen had taken a dislike to the smell of this useful plant.” But 
this reason, if it existed, would hardly have induced her to prohibit its cultivation throughout 
the kingdom. The real motive appears in several letters of the Lansdowne collection. By 
the domestic culture of woad, the customs on its importation were reduced ; and this led to a 
project of levying a sort of excise upon it at home. Catalogue of Lansdowne MSS. xliv. 3a- 
60. The same principle has since caused the prohibition of sowing tobacco. 

* Many of these proclamations are scattered through Rymer ; and the whole have been 
collected in a volume. 

* By a proclamation in 1560, butchers killing flesh in Lent are made subject to a specific 
penalty of ao/. ; which was levied upon one man. Strype’s Annals, i. 335. This seems to 
have been illegal. 

* Lord Camden in 1766. Hargrave, in preface to Hale de Jure Corona, in Law Tracts, 
volume l 

6 We find an exclusive privilege granted in 1563 to Thomas Cooper, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester, to print his Thesaurus, or Latin dictionary, for twelve years. Rymer, xv. 6ao. ; 
and to Richard Wright to print his translation of Tacitus during his natural life ; any one in- 
tnnmng this privilege to forfeit 40s. for every priuted copy. Id, xvi. 97. 

Starype s Parker, aai. By the 51st of the queen’s injunctions, in 1559, no one might print 
any book or paper whatsoever unless the same be first licensed by the council or ordinary. 
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smart and vigorous pamphlets, with which the two parties arrayed 
against the church assaulted her opposite flanks. 1 Stowe, the well- 
known chronicler of England, who lay under suspicion of attachment 
to popery, had his library searched by warrant, and his unlawful books 
taken away ; several of which were but materials for his work. 2 
Whitgift, in this as in every other respect, aggravated the rigour of 
preceding times. At his instigation, the star-chamber in 1585, pub 
lished ordinances for the regulation of the press. The preface to these 
recites enormities and abuses of disorderly persons professing the art 
of printing and selling books to have more and more increased in spite 
of the ordinances made against them, which it attributes to the 
inadequacy of the penalties hitheito inflicted. Every printer therefore 
is enjoined to certify his presses to the Stationer’s Company, on pain 
of having them defaced, and suffering a year’s imprisonment. None 
to print at all, under similar penalties, except in London, and one in 
each of the two universities. No printer who has only set up his trade 
within six months to exercise it any longer, nor any to begin it in 
future, until the excessive multitude of printers be diminished, and 
brought to such a number as the archbishop of Canterbury and bishop 
of London for the time being shall think convenient ; but whenever 
any addition to the number of master printers shall be required, the 
Stationers’ Company shall select proper persons to use that calling 
with the approbation of the ecclesiastical commissioners. None to 
print any book, matter, or thing whatsoever, until it shall have been 
first seen, perused, and allowed by the archbishop of Canterbury, or 
bishop of London, except the queen’s printer, to be appointed for some 
special service, or law printers, who shall requiie the licence only of 
the chief justices. Every one selling books printed contrary to the 
intent of this ordinance to suffer three month’s imprisonment. The 
Stationers’ Company empowered to search houses and shops of printers 
and booksellers, and to seize all the books printed in contravention of 
this ordinance, to destroy and deface the presses, and to arrest and 
bring before the council those who shall have offended therein. 8 * 

The forms of English law, however inadequate to defend the subject 
in state prosecutions, imposed a degree of seeming restraint on the 
crown, and wounded that pride which is commonly a yet stronger 
sentiment than the lust of power, with princes and their counsellors. 
It was possible that juries might absolve a prisoner ; it was always 
necessary that they should be the arbiters of his fate. Delays too 
were interposed by the regular process ; not such, perhaps, as the life 
of man should require, yet enough to weaken the terrors of summary 

1 A proclamation, dated, Feb. 1589, against seditious and schismatical books and writings, 
commands all persons who shall have in their custody any such libels against the order and 
govertiment of the church of England, or the rites and ceremonies used in it, to bring and de* 
Over up the same with convenient speed to their ordinary. ^ Life of Whitgift, Append. 136. 

. r the press, 

as may be supposed, with tittle moderation. Not confining himself to the suppression of books 
Savouring the two religions adverse to the church, he permitted nothing to appear that inter- 
fered in the least with his own notions. Thus we find him seizing an edition of some works of 
Hugh Broughton, an eminent Hebrew scholar. This learned divine differed from Whitgift 
about Christ's descent to hell. It is amusing to read, that ultimately the primate came over 
to Broughton's opinion : which, if it prove some degree of candour, is a glaring evideoec of 
the advantages of that free inquiry he had sought to suppress. P. 384. 4 *i 
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punishment. Kings love to display the divinity with which their 
flatterers invest them in nothing so much as the instantaneous execution 
of their will : and to stand revealed as it were in the storm and 
thunderbolt, when their power breaks through the operation of second- 
ary causes, and awes a prostrate nation without the intervention of 
law. There may indeed be times of pressing danger, when the 
conservation of all demands the sacrifice of the legal rights of a few ; 
there may be circumstances that not only justify, but compel the 
temporary abandonment of constitutional forms. It has been usual 
for all governments during an actual rebellion, to proclaim martial 
law, or the suspension of civil jurisdiction. And this anomaly, I must 
admit, is very far from being less indispensable at such unhappy 
seasons, where the ordinary mode of trial is by jury, than where the 
right of decision resides in the court. But it is of high importance to 
watch with extreme jealousy the disposition towards which most 
governments are prone, to introduce too soon, to extend too far, to 
retain too long, so perilous a remedy. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the court of the constable and marshal, whose jurisdiction 
was considered as of a military nature, and whose proceedings were 
not according to the course of the common law, sometimes tried 
offenders by what was called martial law, but only, I believe, either 
during, or not long after a serious rebellion. This tribunal fell into 
disuse under the Tudors. But Mary had executed some of those 
taken in Wyatt’s insurrection without regular process, though their 
leader had his trial by a jury. Elizabeth, always hasty in passion, and 
quick to punish, would have resorted to this summary course on a 
slighter occasion. One Peter Burchell, a fanatical puritan, and perhaps 
insane, conceiving that sir Christopher Hatton was an enemy to true 
religion, determined to assassinate him. But by mistake he wounded 
instead a famous seaman, captain Hawkins. For this ordinary crime, 
the queen could hardly be prevented from directing him to be tried 
instantly by martial law. Her council, however, and this it is important 
to observe, resisted this illegal proposition with spirit and success . 1 
We have indeed a proclamation some years afterwards, declaring that 
such as brought into the kingdom or dispersed papal bulls, or traitorous 
libels against the queen, should with all severity be proceeded against 
by her majesty’s lieutenants or their deputies, by martial law, and 
suffer such pains and penalties as they should inflict ; and that none of 
her said lieutenants or their deputies be any wise impeached in body, 
lands, or goods, at any time hereafter, for any thing to be done or exe- 
cuted in the punishment of any such offender, according to the said 
martial law, and the tenor of this proclamation, any law or statute to 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding . 9 This measure, though by no 

1 Camden, 449. Strype’s Annals, ii. 288. The queen had been told, it seems, of what was 
done in Wyatts business, a case not at all parallel , though there was no sufficient necessity 
even in that instance to justify the proceeding by martial law. But bad precedents always 
progeniem vitiosiorem,” 

^fy owas a difficulty how to punish Burchell capitally, which probably suggested to the 
® ? ^P e< lient. It is said, which is full as strange, that the bishops were about 
gen tence on him for heresy, in having asserted that a papist might lawfully be killed. 
an 5 nd » however, to this dilemma, by cleaving the skull of one of the keepers in the 
lower, and was hanged in a common way. 

.btryoe s Annals, iii. 570, Life of Whitgift, Append. xa6. 
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means constitutional, finds an apology in the circumstances of the 
time. It bears date the ist of July, 1588, when within the lapse of a 
few days the vast armament of Spain might effect a landing upon our 
coasts ; and prospectively to a crisis, when the nation, struggling for 
life against an invaders grasp, could not afford the protection of law 
to domestic traitors. But it is an unhappy consequence of ail deviations 
from the even course of law, that the forced acts of over-ruling 
necessity come to be distorted into precedents to serve the purposes of 
arbitrary power. No other measure of Elizabeths reign can be 
compared, in point of violence and illegality, to a commission in July 
1595, directed to sir Thomas Wilford : whereby upon no other allegation 
than that there had been of late sundry great unlawful assemblies of a 
number of base people in riotous sort, both in the city of London and 
the suburbs, for the suppression whereof, for that the insolency of 
many desperate offenders is such, that they care not for any ordinary 
punishment by imprisonment, it was found necessary to have some 
such notable rebellious persons to be speedily suppressed by execution 
to death, according to the justice of martial law, he is appointed 
provost-marshal, with authority, on notice by the magistrates, to 
attach and seize such notable rebellious and incorrigible offenders, and 
in the presence of the magistrates to execute them openly on the 
gallows. The commission empowers him also “ to repair to all common 
highways near to the city, which any vagrant persons do haunt, and, 
with the assistance of justices and constables, to apprehend all such 
vagrant and suspected persons, and them to deliver to the said justices, 
by them to be committed and examined of the causes of their wander- 
ing, and finding them notoriously culpable in their unlawful manner of 
life, as incorrigible, and so certified by the said justices, to cause to be 
executed upon the gallows or gibbet some of them that are so found 
most notorious and incorrigible offenders ; and some such also of them 
as have manifestly broken the peace, since they have been adjudged 
and condemned to death for former offences, and had the queen’s 
pardon for the same.” (Rymer, xvi. 279.) * 

This peremptory style of superseding the common law was a stretch 
of prerogative without an adequate parallel, so far as I know, in any 
former period. It is to be remarked, that no tumults had taken place 
of any political character or of serious importance, some riotous 
apprentices only having committed a few disorders. (Carte, 693., from 
Stowe.) But rather more than usual suspicion had been excited about 
the same time by the intrigues of the jesuits in favour of Spain, and 
the queen’s advanced age had begun to renew men’s doubts as to the 
succession. The rapid increase of London gave evident uneasiness, 
as the proclamations against new buildings show, to a very cautious 
administration, environed by bold and inveterate enemies, and entirely 
destitute of regular troops to withstand a sudden insurrection. Cir- 
cumstances of which we are ignorant, I do not question, gave rise to 
this extraordinary commission. The executive government, in modern 
times, has been invested with a degree of coercive power to maintain 
obedience, of which our ancestors, in the most arbitranr reigns, had 
no practical experience. If we reflect upon the multitude of statutes 
enacted since the days of Elizabeth in order to restrain and suppress 
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disorder, and above all on the prompt and certain aid that a disciplined 
army affords to our civil authorities, we may be inclined to think that 
it was rather the weakness than the vigour of her government which 
led to its inquisitorial watchfulness and harsh measures of prevention. 
We find in an earlier part of her reign an act of state somewhat of the 
same character, though not perhaps illegal. Letters were written to 
the sheriffs and justices of drvers counties in 1569, directing them to 
apprehend, on a certain night, all vagabonds and idle persons having 
no master, nor means of living, and either to commit them to prison, 
or pass them to their proper homes. This was repeated several times ; 
ana no less than 13,000 persons were thus apprehended, chiefly in the 
north, which, as Str> pe says, very much broke the rebellion attempted 
in that year. (Strype’s Annals, i. 535.) 

Amidst so many infringements of the freedom of commerce, and 
with so precarious an enjoyment of personal liberty, the English subject 
continued to pride himself in his immunity from taxation witho*\ 
consent of parliament. This privilege he had asserted, though not 
with constant success, against the rapacity of Henry VII. and the 
violence of his son. Nor was it ever disputed in theory by Elizabeth. 
She retained, indeed, notwithstanding the complaints of the merchants 
at her accession, a custom upon cloths, arbitrarily imposed by her 
sister, and laid one herself upon sweet wines. But she made r.o 
attempt at levying internal taxes, except that the clergy were called 
upon, in 1586, for an aid not granted in convocation, but assessed by 
the archdeacon according to the value of their benefices; to which 
they naturally showed no little reluctance, 1 By dint of singular frugality 
she continued to steer the true course so as to keep her popularity 
undiminished and her prerogative unimpaired; asking very little of her 
subjects’ money in parliaments, and being hence enabled both to have 
long breathing times between their sessions, and to meet them without 
coaxing or wrangling ; till, in the latter years of her reign, a foreign 
war and a rebellion in Ireland, joined to a rapid depreciation in the 
wdue of money, rendered her demands somewhat higher. But she did 
not abstain from the ancient practice of sending privy-seals to borrow 
money of the wealthy. These were not considered as illegal, though 
plainly forbidden by the statute of Richard III. ; for it was the fashion 
to set aside the authority of that act, as having been passed by an 
usurper. It is impossible to doubt that such loans were so far obtained 
by compulsion, that any gentleman or citizen of sufficient ability refus- 
ing compliance would have discovered that it were far better to part 
with his money than to incur the council’s displeasure. We have 

1 Strype iii. Append, 147. This was exacted in order to raise men for service in the Lo 7 
Countries. Hut the beneficcd clergy were always bound to fmnKh horses and armour, or the.* 
value, for the defence of the kingdom in peiil of invasion or rebellion. An instance of theii 
being called on for such a contingent occurred in 1569. Strype’s Parker, 273. ; and Rymer 
will supply many others in earlier times 

The magistrates of Cheshire and Lancashire had imposed a charge of eightpence a week on 
each parish of those counties for the maintenance of recusants in custody. This, though very 
nearly borne out by the letter of a recent statute, 14th Eliz. c. 5., was conceived by the inhabit- 
ants to be against law. We have, in Strype’s Annals, vol iii. App. 56., a letter from the privy- 
council, directing the charge to be taken off. It is only worth noticing, as it illustrates the 
jealousy which the people entertained of any thing approaching to taxation without 1 orient 
5 * P a *J ,ament » And the caution of the ministry in not pushing any exertion of prerogative far 
thcr than would readily be endured. * 
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indeed a letter from a lord mayor to the council, informing them that 
he had committed to prison some citizens for refusing to pay the money 
demanded of them. 1 But the queen seems to have been punctual in 
their speedy repayment according to stipulation ; a virtue somewhat 
unusual with royal debtors. Thus we find a proclamation in 1571, 
that such as had lent the queen money in the last summer should 
receive repayment in November and December. 2 Such loans were 
but an anticipation of her regular revenue, and no great hardship on 
rich merchants ; who, if they got no interest for their money, were 
recompensed with knighthoods and gracious words. And as Elizabeth 
incurred no debt till near the conclusion of her reign, it is probable 
that she never had borrowed more than she was sure to repay. 

A letter quoted by Hume from lord Burleigh’s papers though not 
written by him, as the historian asserts, and somewhat obscure in its 
purport, appears to warrant the conclusion that he had revolved in his 
mind some project of raising money by a general contribution or 
benevolence from persons of ability, without purpose, of repayment. 
This was also amidst the difficulties of the year 1569, when Cecil 
perhaps might be afraid of meeting parliament, on account of the 
factions leagued against himself. But as nothing further was done in 
this matter, we must presume that he perceived the impracticability of 
so unconstitutional a scheme. 8 

Those whose curiosity has led them to somewhat more acquaintance 
with the details of English history under P'lizabeth than the pages of 
Camden or Hume will afford, cannot but have been struck with the 
perpetual interference of men in power with matters of private concern. 
I am far from pretending to know how far the solicitations for a prime 

1 Murden, 632. That some degree of intimidation was occasionally made use of, may be 
inferred from the following letter of sir Henry Choiinlcy to the mayor and aldermen of Chester, 
in 1507. He informs them of letters received by him from the council, “ whereby I am com- 
manefed in all haste to require you that you and every of you send in your several sums of 
money unto Torptey (Tarporly. on Friday next the 23rd Hec., or else that you and e^pry of 
you give me meeting there, the said day and plac e, to enter severally into bond to her highness fur 
your appearance forthwith before their lordships, to show cuuse wherefore you and every of you 
should refuse to pay her majesty loan according to her highness several privy-seals by you 
received, letting you wit that 1 am now directed by other letters from their lordships to pay over 
the said money to the use of her majesty, and to send and certify the said bonds so taken ; which 
praying you heartily to consider of as the last direction of the service, I heartily bid you fare- 
well.” Harl. MSS. 2173 10. 

* Strype, ii. 102. I11 Haynes, p 518., is the form of a circular letter or privy-seal, as it was 

called from {Missing that office, sent in 1569, a year of great difficulty, to those of whose aid the 

S ueen stood in need. It contains a promise of repayment at the expiration of twelve months. 

l. similar application was made through the lord-lieutenants in iheir several counties, to the 
wealthy and well-disposed, in 1588, immediately after the destruction of the Armada. The 
loans are asked only for the space of a year, “as heretofore has been yielded unto her 
majesty in times of less need and danger, and yet always fully repaid.” Strype, iii. 535. 
Large sums of money are said to have been demanded of the citizens <of London in 1599. 
Carte, 675. It is perhaps to this year that we may refer a curious fact mentioned in Mr. justice 
Hutton’s judgment in the case of ship-money. “In the time of Queen Elizabeth (he says), 
who was a gracious and glorious queen, yet in the end of her reign, whether through covetous- 
ness, or by reason of the wars that came upon her, I know not by what council she desired 
benevolence, the statute of ad. Richard III. was pressed, yet it went so far, that by commis- 
sion and direction money was gathered in every inn of court ; and 1 myself for my part paid 
tnty shillings. But when the queen was informed by her judges that this kuna of pro- 
ceeding was against law, she gave directions to pay all such sums as were collected back ; 
and so I (as all the rest of our house, and as 1 think of other houses too) had my twenty shil- 
lings repaid me again ; and privy counsellors were sent down to all parts, to tell them that it 
was for the defence of the realm, and it should be repaid them again. State Trials, Hi. 1199. 

a Haynes, 518. Hume has exaggerated this, like other facts, in his very able, but part al 
sketch of the constitution in Elizabeth’s reign. 
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minister’s aid and influence may extend at present. Yet one 
think, that he would hardly be employed, like Cecil, where he had no 
personal connexion, in reconciling family quarrels, interceding with a 
landlord for his tenant, or persuading a rich citizen to bestow his 
daughter on a young lord. We are sure, at least, that he would not 
use the air of authority upon such occasions. The vast collection of 
lord Burleigh’s letters in the Museum is full of such petty matters, too 
insignificant, for the most part, to be mentioned even by Strype. 1 
They exhibit, however, collectively a curious view of the manner in 
which England was managed, as if it had been the household and 
estate of a nobleman under a strict and prying steward. We are told 
that the relaxation of this minister’s mind was to study the state of 
England and the pedigrees of its nobility and gentry : of these last he 
drew whole books with his own hands ; so that he was better versed in 
descents and families than most of the heralds, and would often surprise 
persons of distinction at his table by appearing better acquainted with 
their manors, parks, and woods, than themselves. (Biog. Britan., art. 
Cecil.) Such knowledge was not sought by the crafty Cecil for mere 
diversion’s sake. It was a main part of his system to keep alive in the 
English gentry a persuasion that his eye was upon them. No minister 
was ever more exempt from that false security which is the usual 
weakness of a court. His failing was rather a bias towards suspicion 
and timidity; there were times, at least, in which his strength of mind 
seems to have almost deserted him, through sense of the perils of his 
sovereign and country. But those perils appear less to us, who know 
how the vessel outrode them, than they could do to one harassed by 
continual informations of those numerous spies whom he employed 
both at home and abroad. The one word of Burleigh’s policy was 
prevention ; and this was dictated by a consciousness of wanting an 
armed force or money to support it, as well as by some uncertainty as 
to the public spirit, in respect at least of religion. But a government 
thav directs its chief attention to prevent offences against itself is in its 
very nature incompatible with that absence of restraint, that immunity 
from suspicion, in which civil liberty, as a tangible possession, may be 
said to consist. It appears probable, that Elizabeth’s administration 
carried too far, even as a matter of policy, this precautionary system 
upon which they founded the penal code against popery ; and we may 
surely point to a contrast very advantageous to our modern constitu- 
tion, in the lenient treatment which the Jacobite faction experienced 
from the princes of the house of Hanover, She reigned however in a 
period of real difficulty and danger. At such seasons, few ministers 
will abstain from arbitrary actions, except those who arc not strong 
enough to practise them. 

I have traced, in another work, the acquisition oy the house of 
commons of a practical right to inquire into and advise upon the 
public administration of affairs, during the reigns of Edward III,, 

teamens, copied from the Lansdovme catalogue. ** Sir Antony 
he would move Mr. Peters to recommend Mr. Edward Stanhope 
P. s acquaintance, whom Mr. Stanhope was desirous to marry.” 
John Mason to sir William Cecil, that he fears his young land* 
of. turning him out of his house, which will be disagreeable ; 
will speak in his behalf.” Feb. 4. 1556. Id. 74. “ lord Staiford 


1 The following are a few 
Cook to sir William Cedi, thi 
to a certain young lady of M 
l * 5 $ 3 * 73 - “ Si 

lord, Spelman, has intention 
hopes therefore sir William ( 
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Richard II., and the princes of the line of Lancaster. This energy ol 
parliament was quelled by the civil wars of the fifteenth century ; and 
whatever may have passed in debates within its walls, that have not 
been preserved, did not often display itself in any overt act under the 
first Tudors. To grant subsidies, which could not be raised by any 
other course, to propose statutes, which were not binding without their 
consent, to consider of public grievances, and procure their redress, 
either by law or petition to the crown, were their acknowledged con- 
stitutional privileges, which no sovereign or minister ever pretended to 
deny. For this end liberty of speech and free access to the royal 
person were claimed by the speaker as customary privileges, (though 
not quite, in his modern language, as undoubted rights,) at the com- 
mencement of every parliament. But the house of commons in 
Elizabeth's reign contained men of a bold and steady patriotism, well 
read in the laws and records of old time, sensible to the dangers of 
their country and abuses of government, and conscious that it was 
their privilege and their duty to watch over the common weal. This 
led to several conflicts between the crown and parliament ; wherein, if 
the former often asserted the victory, the latter sometimes kept the 
lield, and was left on the whole a gainer at close of the campaign. 

It w r ould surely be erroneous to conceive, that many acts of govern- 
ment in the four preceding reigns had not appeared at the time 
arbitrary and unconstitutional. If indeed we are not mistaken in 
judging them according to the ancient law, they must have been 
viewed in the same light by contemporaries, who were full as able to try 
them by that standard. But, to repeat what I have once before said, the 
extant documents from which we draw our knowledge of constitutional 
history under those reigns are so scanty, that instances even of a 
successful parliamentary resistance to measures of the crown may have 
left no memorial. The debates of parliament are not preserved, and 
very little is to be gained from such histories as the age produced- 
The complete barrenness of Elizabeth's chronicle! s, Hohngshcd and 
Thin, as to every parliamentary or constitutional information, speaks 
of itself the jealous tone of her administration. Camden, writing to 
the next generation, though far fiom an ingenuous historian, is some- 
what less tinder restraint This forced silence of history is much 
more to be suspected after the use of printing and the reformation, 
than in the ages when monks compiled annals in their convents, 
reckless of the censure of courts, because independent of their permis- 
sion. Grosser ignorance of public transactions is undoubtedly found 
in the chronicles of the middle ages ; but far less of that deliberate 
mendacity, or of that insidious suppression, by which fear, and 
flattery, and hatred, and thirst of gain have, since the invention of 
printing, corrupted so much of historical literature throughout Europe. 
We begin however to find in Elizabeth's reign more copious and 
unquestionable documents for parliamentary history. The regular 
journals indeed are partly lost ; nor would those which remain give us 

to lord Burleigh, to further a match between a certain rich citizen's daughter and his son ; he 
requests lord B. to appoint the father to meet him (lord Stafford) some day at his house, 
*iwiere I will in a few words make him so reasonable an offer as l trust he will not disallow.* *’ 
lxviii. »o “ Lady Zouch to lord Burleigh, for his friendly interpoMiion to reconcile lord Zouch 
her husbaud, who had foisakcn her through jealousy.” 15 <,j. Ixxiv. 721. 
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a sufficient insight into the spirit of parliament, without the aid of 
other sources. But a volume called sir Simon D’Ewes’s journal, part of 
which is copied from a manuscript of Heywood Townsend, a membet 
of all parliaments from 1580 to 1601, contains minutes of the most 
interesting debates as well as transactions, and for the first time renders 
us acquainted with the names of those who swayed an English house 
of commons. 1 

There was no peril more alarming to this kingdom during the queen’s 
reign than the precariousness of her life — a thread whereon its tran- 
quillity, if not its religion and independence was suspended. Hence 
the commons felt it an imperious duty not only to recommend her to 
marry, but, when this was delayed, to solicit that some limitations of the 
crown might be enacted, in failure of her issue. The former request 
she evaded without ever manifesting much displeasure, though not 
sparing a hint, that it was a little beyond the province of parliament. 
Upon the last occasion, indeed, that it was preferred, namely by the 
speaker in 1575, she gave what from any other woman must have 
appeared an assent, and almost a promise. But about declaring the 
succession she was always very sensible. Through a policy not 
perhaps entirely selfish, and certainly not erroneous on selfish princi- 
ples, she was determined never to pronounce among the possible com- 
petitors for the throne. Least of all could she brook the intermeddling 
of parliament in such a concern. The commons first took up this busi- 
ness in 1562, when there had begun to be much debate in the nation 
about the opposite titles of the queen of Scots and lady Catherine 
Grey ; and especially in consequence of a dangerous sickness the 
queen had just experienced, and which is said to have been the cause 
of summoning parliament. Their language is wary, praying her only 
by “proclamation of certainty already provided, if any such be,” 
alluding to the will of Henry VIII., “or else by limitations of 
certainty, if none be, to provide a most gracious remedy in this great 
necessity 3 ;” offering at the same time to concur in provisions to 
guarantee her personal safety against any one who might be limited 
in remainder. Elizabeth gave them a tolerably courteous answer, 
though not without some intimation of her dislike to this address. 8 
But at their next meeting, which was not till 1566, the hope of her own 
marriage having grown fainter, and the circumstances of the kingdom 
still more powerfully demanding some security, both houses of parlia- 
ment united, with a boldness of which there had perhaps been no 
example for more than a hundred years, to overcome her repugnance. 
Some of her own council among the peers are said to have asserted in 
their places that the queen ought to be obliged to take a husband, or 
that a successor should be declared by parliament against her wilL 
She was charged with a disregard to the state and to posterity. She 

\Townsend*s manuscript has been separately published ; hot I do not find that D’Ewes has 
fitted any thing of consequence. 

D’Ewes, p. 8a. Strype, i. 258. ; from whence it seems that Cecil was rather adverse to 
the proposal. 

* q'^ w ® s » P‘ 85. The speech which Hume, on D’Ewes’s authority, has put into the queen’s 
mouth at the end of this session, is but an imperfect copy or abridgment of one which she 
madejn j^66 ; as D’Ewes himself afterwards confesses. Her real answer to the speaker m 1363 
is m Harrington’s Nugae Antiauae* vol. i. p. 80. 
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would prove, in the uncourtly phrase of some sturdy members of the 
lower house, a step-mother to her country, as being seemingly desirous 
that England, which lived as it were in her, should rather expire with 
than survive her; that kings can only gain the affections of their 
subjects by providing for their welfare both while they lived and after 
their deaths ; nor did any but princes hated by their subjects, or faint- 
hearted women, ever stand in fear of their successors. (Camden, p. 
400.) But this great princess wanted not skill and courage to resist this 
unusual importunity of parliament. The peers, who had forgotten 
their customary respectfulness, were excluded the presence-chamber till 
they made their submission. She prevailed on the commons, through 
her ministers who sat there, to join a request for her marriage with the 
more unpalateable alternative of naming her successor; and when this 
request was presented, gave fair words, and a sort of a* .ranee that 
their desires should by some means be fulfilled. 1 When tney continued 
to dwell on the same topic in their speeches, she sent messages through 
her ministers, and at length a positive injunction through the speaker, 
that they should proceed no further in the business. The house however 
was not in a temper for such ready acquiescence as it sometimes dis- 
played. Paul Wentworth, a bold and plain-spoken man, moved to know 
whether the queen’s command and inhibition that they should no longer 
dispute of the matter of succession, were not against their liberties and 
privileges. This caused, as we are told, long debates, which do not 
appear to have terminated in any resolution. (D’Ewes, p. 128.) But, 
more probably having passed than we know at present, the queen, 
whose haughty temper and tenaciousness of prerogative were always 
within check of her discretion, several days after announced through 
the speaker, that she revoked her two former commandments ; “ which 
revocation,” says the journal, “ was taken by the house most joyfully, 
with hearty prayer and thanks for the same.” At the dissolution of 
this parliament, which was perhaps determined upon in consequence 
of their steadiness, Elizabeth alluded in addressing them with no small 
bitterness to what had occurred. 2 

This is the most serious disagreement on record between the crown 
and the commons since the days of Richard II. and Henry IV. 
Doubtless the queen’s indignation was excited by the nature of the sub- 
iect her parliament ventured to discuss, still more than by her general 
disapprobation of their interference in matters of state. It was an 
endeavour to penetrate the great secret of her reign, in preserving 
which she conceived her peace, dignity, and personal safety to be 
bound up. There were, in her opinion, as she intimates in her speech 
at closing the session, some underhand movers of this intrigue, 
(whether of the Scots or Suffolk faction, docs not appear), who were 
more to blame than even the speakers in parliament. And if, as Cecil 
seems justly to have thought, no limitations of the crown could at that 
time have been effected without much peril and inconvenience, we may 
find some apology for her warmth about their precipitation in a busi- 
ness, which, even according to our present constitutional usage, it 

1 The courtiers told the house, that the queen intended to marry, in order to divert them 
from their request that they would name her successor. Strype, vol. i. p. 494. 

* Id. p. sio. Journal*, 8th Oct., 35th Nov., ad Jan. 
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would naturally be for the government to bring forward. It is to be 
collected from Wentworth’s motion, that to deliberate on subjects 
affecting the commonwealth was reckoned, by at least a large part of 
the house of commons, one of their ancient privileges and liberties. 
This was not one which Elizabeth, however she had yielded for the 
moment in revoking her prohibition, ever designed to concede to them. 
Such was her frugality, that, although she had remitted a subsidy 
granted in this session, alleging the very honourable reason that, know- 
ing it to have been voted in expectation of some settlement of its suc- 
cession, she would not accept it when that implied condition had not 
been fulfilled, she was able to pass five years without again convoking 
her people. A parliament met in April, 1571, when the lord keeper 
Bacon, (D’Ewes, p. 141), in answer to the speaker’s customary request 
for freedom of speech in the commons, said that “ her majesty having 
experience of late of some disorder and certain offences, which though 
they were not punished, yet were they offences still, and so must be 
accounted, they would therefore do well to meddle with no matters of 
state, but such as should be propounded unto them, and to occupy 
themselves in other matters concerning the commonwealth.” 

The commons so far attended to this intimation, that no proceedings 
about the succession appear to have taken place in this parliament, 
except such as were calculated to gratify the queen. We may perhaps 
except a bill attainting the queen of Scots, which was rejected in the 
upper house. But they entered for the first time on a new topic, which 
did not cease for the rest of this reign to furnish matter of contention 
with their sovereign. The party called puritan, including such as 
charged abuses on the actual government of the church, as well as 
those who objected to part of its lawful discipline, had, not a little in 
consequence of the absolute exclusion of the catholic gentry, obtained 
a very considerable strength in the commons. But the queen valued 
her ecclesiastical supremacy more than any part of her prerogative. 
N#xt to the succession of the crown, it was the point she could least 
endure to be touched. The house had indeed resolved, upon reading 
a bill the first time for reformation of the common prayer, that petition 
be made to the queen’s majesty for her license to proceed in it, before 
it should be farther dealt in. But Strickland, who had proposed it, 
was sent for to the council, and restrained from appearing again in his 
place, though put under no confinement. This was noticed as an 
infringement of their liberties. The ministers endeavoured to excuse 
his detention, as not intended to lead to any severity, nor occasioned 
by any thing spoken in that house, but on account of his introducing 
a bill against the prerogative of the queen, which was not to be 
tolerated. And instances were quoted of animadversion on speeches 
made in parliament. But Mr. Yelverton maintained that all matters 
not treasonable, nor too much to the derogation of the imperial crown, 
were tolerable there, where all things came to be considered, and 
where there was such fulness of power, as even the right of the crown 
was to be determined, which it would be high treason to deny. Princes 
were to have their prerogatives, but yet to be confined within reason- 
able limits. The queen could not of herself make laws, neither could 
sne break them. This was the true voice of English liberty, net so 
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new to men’s ears as Hume has imagined, though many there were 
who would not forfeit the court’s favour by uttering it. Such speeches 
as the historian has quoted of sir Humphrey Gilbert, and many such 
may be found in the proceedings of this reign, are rather directed to 
intimidate the house by exaggerating their inability to contend with 
the crown, than to prove the law of the land to be against them. In 
the present affair of Strickland, it became so evident that the commons 
would at least address the queen to restore him, that she adopted the 
course her usual prudence indicated, and permitted his return to the 
house. But she took the reformation of ecclesiastical abuses out ol 
their hands, sending word that she would have some articles for that 
purpose executed by the bishops under her royal supremacy, and not 
dealt in by parliament. This did not prevent the commons from pro- 
ceeding to send up some bills to the upper house, where, as was natural 
to expect, they fell to the ground. 1 

This session is also remarkable for the first marked complaints 
against some notorious abuses, which defaced the civil government of 
Elizabeth. 3 A member having rather prematurely suggested the offer 
of a subsidy, several complaints were made of irregular and oppressive 
practices, and Mr. Bell said, that licences granted by the crown and 
other abuses galled the people, intimating also, that the subsidy should 
be accomparied by a redress of grievances. (DT.wcs, 158. Journ. 7 Apr.) 
This occasion of introducing the subject, though strictly constitutional, 
was likely to cause displeasure. The speaker informed them a few 
days after of a message from the queen to spend little time in motions, 
and make no long speeches. ( Journ. 9 and 10 Apr.) And Bell, it 
appears, having been sent for by the council, came into the house 
‘ 4 with such an amazed countenance, that it daunted all the rest,” who 
for many days durst not enter on any matter of importance. (I)’Ewes, 
159.) It became the common whisper, that no one must speak against 
licences, lest the queen and council should be angry. And at the close 
of the session, the lord keeper severely reprimanded those audacioifs, 
arrogant, and presumptuous members who had called her majesty’s 
grants and prerogatives in question, meddling with matters neither 
pertaining to them, nor within the capacity of their understanding. 
(D’Ewes, 1 5 1.) 

The parliament of 1572 seemed to give evidence of their inheriting 
:he spirit of the last by choosing Mr. Bell for their speaker. 3 But very 
little of it appeared in their proceedings. In their first short session, 
chiefly occupied by the business of the queen of Scots, the most 
remarkable circumstances are the following. The commons were 
desirous of absolutely excluding Mary from inheriting the crown, and 
even of taking away her life, and had prepared bills with this intent 
But Elizabeth, constant to her mysterious policy, made one of her 

* D’Ewes’s, 156, &c. There is no mention of Strickland’s business in the journal. 

* Something of this sort seems to have occurred m the session of 1566, as may be inferred 
from the lord keeper’s reproof to the speaker, for calling her majesty's letters patent in ques- 
tion. Id. 115. 

* Bell, I suppose, had reconciled himself to the court, which would have approved no 
weaker chosen without its recommendation. There was alw 1 ys an understanding between 
this servant of the house and the government. Proofs or presumptions of this are not unfre- 
quent. In Strype's Annals, vol. iv. p. 134. we find instructions for the speaker’s Speech in 
159a, drawn up by lord Uurleigh, as might very likely be the case on other occasions. 
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ministers inform them that she would neither have the queen of Scots 
enabled nor disabled to succeed, and willed that the bill respecting her 
should be drawn by her council: and that, in the mean time, the 
house should not enter on any speeches or arguments on that matter. 
(I)’Ewes, 219.) Another circumstance worthy of note in this session 
is a signification, through the speaker, of her majesty’s pleasure that no 
bills concerning religion should be received, unless they should be 
first considered and approved by the clergy, and requiring to see 
certain bills touching rites and ceremonies that had been read in the 
house. The bills were accordingly ordered to be delivered to her, 
with a humble prayer that, if she should dislike them, she would not 
conceive an ill opinion of the house, or of the parties by whom they 
were preferred. (Id. 213, 214,) 

The submissiveness of this parliament was doubtless owing to the 
queen’s vigorous dealings with the last. At their next meeting, which was 
not till Feb. 1575-6, Peter Wentwoith, brother, I believe, of the person 
of that name before mentioned, broke out in a speech of uncommon 
boldness, against her arbitrary cncioachmcnts on their privileges. 
The liberty of free speech, he said, had in the two last sessions been so 
many ways infringed, that they were in danger, while they contented 
themselves with the name, of losing and foregoing the thing. It was 
common for a rumour to spread tluough that house, “the queen likes 
or dislikes such a matter; beware what you do.” Messages were even 
sometimes brought down, either commanding or inhibiting, very 
injurious to the liberty of debate. He instanced that in the last 
session, restraining the house from dealing in matters of religion; 
against which and against the prelates lie inveighed with great 
acrimony. With still greater indignation he spoke of the queen’s 
refusal to assent to the attainder of Mary, and after surprising the 
house by the bold words, “none is without fault, no not our noble 
queen, but has committed great and dangerous faults to herself,” went 
on to tax her with ingratitude and unkindness to her subjects in a 
strain perfectly free indeed from disaffection, but of more rude censure 
than any kings would put up with. (ITEwes, 236.) 

This direct attack upon the sovereign, in matters relating to her public 
administration, seems no doubt unparliamentary; though neither the 
rules of parliament in this respect, nor even the constitutional principle, 
were so strictly understood as at present. But it was pait of Elizabeth's 
character to render herself extremely prominent, and, as it were, 
responsible in public esteem, for e , \ cry important measure of her 
government. It was difficult to consider a queen as acting merely by 
the advice of ministers, who sometimes protested in parliament that 
they had laboured in vain to bend her heart to their councils. The 
doctrine that some one must be responsible for every act of the crown 
was yet perfectly unknown ; and Elizabeth would have been the last 
to adopt a system so inglorious to monarchy. But Wentworth had 
gone to a length which alarmed the house of commons. They judged 
it expedient to prevent an unpleasant interference by sequestering their 
member, and appointing a committee of all the privy councillors in the 
house to examine him. Wentworth declined their authority, till they 
assured him that they sat as members of the commons, and not as 
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councillors. After a long examination, in which he not only behaved 
with intrepidity, but, according to his own statement, reduced them to 
confess the truth of all he advanced, they made a report to the house, 
who committed him to the Tower. He had lain there a month, when 
the queen sent word, that she remitted her displeasure towards him, 
and referred his enlargement to the house, who released him upon a 
reprimand from the speaker, and an acknowledgment of his fault upon 
his knees. (D’Ewes, 260.) In this commitment of Wentworth, it can 
hardly be said that there was any thing, as to the main point, by which 
.he house sacrificed its acknowledged privileges. In later instances, 
and even in the reign of George the First, members have been com- 
mitted for much less indecent reflect ions on the sovereign. The queen 
had no reason upon the whole to be ill-pleased with this parliament, 
nor was she in haste to dissolve it, though there was a long inter- 
mission of its sessions. The next was in 1581, when the chancellor, on 
confirming a new speaker, did not fail to admonish him that the house 
of commons should not intermeddle in anything touching her majesty's 
person or estate, or church government. They were supposed to 
disobey this injunction, and fell under the queen’s displeasure, by ap- 
pointing a public fast on their own authority, though to be enforced on 
none but themselves*. This trifling resolution, which showed indeed a 
little of the puritan spirit, passed for an encroachment on the supremacy, 
and was only expiated by a humble apology. (D’Ewes, 282.) It is not 
till the month of February 1587-8, that the zeal for ecclesiastical 
reformation overcame in some measure the terrors of power, but with 
no better success than before. A Mr. Cope offered to the house, we 
are informed, a bill and a book, the former anulling all laws respecting 
ecclesiastical government then in force, and establishing a certain new 
form of common prayer contained in the latter. The speaker inter- 
posed to prevent this bill being read, on the ground that her majesty 
had commanded them not to meddle in this matter. Several members, 
however, spoke in favour of hearing it read, and the day passed in dclia*e 
on this subject. Before they met again, the queen sent for the speaker, 
who delivered up to her the bill and book. Next time that the house 
sat, Mr. Wentworth insisted that some questions of his proposing 
should be read. These queries were to the following purport : Whether 
this council were not a place for any member of the same, freely and 
without control by bill or speech, to utter any of the griefs of this 
commonwealth ? Whether there be any council that can make, add, 
or diminish from the laws of the realm, but only this council of parlia- 
ment ? Whether it be not against the orders of this council to make 
any secret or matter of weight, which is here in hand, known to th? 
prince or any other, without consent of the house? Whether the 
speaker may overrule the house in any matter or cause in question ? 
Whether the prince and state can continue and stand, and be main- 
tained without this council of parliament, not altering the government 
of the state ? These questions serjeant Pickering, the speaker, instead 
of reading them to the house, showed to a courtier, through whose 
means Wentworth was committed to the Tower. Mr. Cope, and 
those who had spoken in favour of his motion, underwent tne same 
fate; and notwithstanding some r otice taken of it in the house, it does 
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not appear that they were set at liberty before its dissolution, which 
ensued in three weeks. (D’Ewes, 410.) Yet the commons were so 
set on displaying an effectual hankering after reform, that they 
appointed a committee to address the queen for a learned ministry. 

At the beginning of the next parliament, which met in 1588-9, the 
speaker received an admonition that the house were not to extend their 
privileges to any irreverent or misbecoming speech. In this session 
Mr. Davenport, we are informed by D’Ewes, moved neither for 
making of any new laws, nor for abrogating of any old ones, but for a 
due course of proceeding in laws already established, but executed by 
some ecclesiastical governors contrary both to their purport and the 
intent of the legislature, which he proposed to bring into discussion. 
So cautious a motion saved its author from the punishment which had 
attended Mr. Cope for his more radical reform ; but the secretary of 
state reminding the house of the queen’s express inhibition from deal- 
ing with ecclesiastical causes, declared to them by the chancellor at 
the commencement of the session (in a speech which does not appear), 
prevented them from taking any further notice of Mr. Davenport’s 
motion. They narrowly escaped Elizabeth’s displeasure in attacking 
some civil abuses. Sir Edward Hobby brought in a bill to prevent 
certain exactions made for their own profit by the officers of the exche- 
quer. Two days after he complained, that he had been very sharply 
rebuked by some great personage, not a member of the house, for his 
speech on that occasion. But instead of testifying indignation at this 
breach of their privileges, neither he nor the house thought of any further 
redress than by exculpating him to this great personage, apparently 
one of the ministers, and admonishing their member not to repeat 
elsewhere any thing uttered in their debates. (D’Ew’es, 433.) For the 
bill itself, as well as one intended to restrain the flagrant abuses of 
purveyance, they both were passed to the lords. But the queen sent 
a message to the upper house, expressing her dislike of them, as med- 
dyrfg with abuses, which, if they existed, she was both able and willing 
to repress ; and this having been formally communicated to the 
commons, they appointed a committee to search for precedents in order 
to satisfy her majesty about their proceedings. They received after- 
wards a gracious answer to their address, the queen declaring her 
willingness to afford a remedy for the alleged grievances. (D’Ewes, 
440. et post.) 

Elizabeth, whose reputation for consistency, which haughty princes 
overvalue, was engaged in protecting the established hierarchy, must 
have experienced not a little vexation at the perpetual recurrence of 
complaints which the unpopularity of that order drew from every 
parliament. The speaker of that summoned in 1593 received for 
answer to his request of liberty of speech, that it was granted, “ but 
not to speak every one what he listeth, or what coraeth into his brain 
to utter; their privilege was aye or no. Wherefore, Mr. Speaker,” 
continues the lord keeper Pickering, himself speaker in the parliament 
°**58S, “her majesty’s pleasure is, that if you perceive any idle heads 
which will not stick to hazard their own estates, which will meddle 
with reforming the church and transforming the commonwealth, and 
do exhibit such bills to such purpose, that you receive them not, until 
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they be viewed and considered by those, who it is fitter should consider 
of such things, and can better judge of them.” It seems not improb- 
able, that this admonition, which indeed is in no unusual style for this 
reign, was suggested by the expectation of some unpleasing debate. 
For we read that the very first day of the session, though the commons 
had adjourned on account of the speaker's illness, the unconquerable 
Peter Wentworth, with another member, presented a petition to the 
lord keeper, desiring the lords of the upper house to join with them 
of the lower in imploring her majesty to entail the succession of the 
crown, for which they had already prepaied a bill. This step, which 
may seem to us rather arrogant and unparliamentary, drew down, as 
they must have expected, the queen's indignation. They were sum- 
moned before the council, and committed to different prisons. (I)’Kwes, 
470.) A few days afterwards a bill for reforming the abuses of eccle- 
siastical courts was presented by Morice, attorney of the court of 
wards, and underwent some discussion in the house. (Id. 474. Town- 
send, 60.) But the queen sent for the speaker, and expressly com- 
manded that no bill touching matters of state or reformation of causes 
ecclesiastical should be exhibited ; and if any such should be offered, 
enjoining him on his allegiance not to lead it. (Id. 62.) It was the 
custom at that time for the speaker to lead and expound to the house 
all the bills that any member offered. Morice himself was committed 
to safe custody, from which he wrote a spirited letter to lord Burleigh, 
expressing his sorrow for having offended the queen, but at the same 
time his resolution “ to strive,” he says* “while his life should last, for 
freedom of conscience, public justice, and the liberties of his country.” 1 
Some days after a motion was made that, as some places might com- 
plain of pa> ing subsidies, their representatives not having been con- 
sulted nor been present when they were granted, the house should 
address the queen to set their members at liberty. But the ministers 
opposed this, as likely to hurt those whose good was sought, her 
majesty being more likely to release them if left to her own gragous 
disposition. It does not appear, however, that she did so during the 
session, which lasted above a month. (D’Ewes, 470.) We read, on the 
contrary, in an undoubted authority, namely, a letter of Antony Bacon 
to his mother, that “diveis gentlemen, who wen of the parliament, and 
thought to have returned into the country after the end thereof, were 
stayed by her majesty’s commandment, for being privy, as it is thought, 
and consenting to Mr. Wentworth’s motion.” 51 Some difficulty was 
made by this house of commons about their grant of subsidies, which 
was uncommongiy large, though rather in appearance than truth, so 
great had been the depreciation of silver for some years past. 8 

The admonitions not to abuse freedom of speech, which had become 
almost as much mattei of course as the request for it, were repeated m 
the ensuing parliaments of 1597 and 1601. Nothing more remarkable 

< 1 See the letter in I.odgc’s Illustration*!, vol. iii 114. Townsend says he was committed to 
sir John Fortcscuc's keening, a gentler sort of imprisonment, p. 01. 

* Birch’s Memoirs of Elizabeth, i.06. 

* Strype has published, from lord Burleigh's manuscripts, a speech made in the parliament 
of 1589, against the subsidy then proposed. Annals, vol. tit. Append. 113 8. Not a word alxmt 
this occurs in IVEwes’s Journal . and I mention it as an additional proof how little we 4.411 
»eiy on negative inference., a. to piuceediug - in \ arl nmutr ul this pciiutl. 
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occurs in the former of these sessions than an address to the queen 
against the enormous abuse of monopolies. The crown either 
possessed or assumed the prerogative of regulating almost all matters 
of commerce at its discretion. Patents to deal exclusively in particu- 
lar articles, generally of foreign growth, but reaching in some instances 
to such important necessaries of life as salt, leather, and coal, had 
been lavishly granted to the courtiers, with little direct advantage to 
the revenue. They sold them to companies of merchants, who of 
course enhanced the pi ice to the utmost ability of the purchaser. This 
business seems to have been purposely protracted by the ministers and 
the speaker, who, in this reign, were usually in the court's interest, till 
the last day of the session ; when, in answer to his mention of it, the 
lord keeper said that the queen “ hoped her dutiful and loving subjects 
would not take away her prerogative, which is the choicest flower in 
her garden, and the principal and head pearl in her crown and diadem ; 
but would rather leave that to her disposition, promising to examine all 
patents, and to abide the touchstone of the law,” (D’Ewes, 547.) 
This answer, though less stern than had been usual, was merely evasive ; 
and in the session of j($or, a bolder and more successful attack was 
made on the administration than this reign had witnessed. The griev- 
ance of monopolies had gone on continually increasing ; scarce any 
article was exempt from these oppressive patents. When the list oi 
them was read over in the house, a member exclaimed, “ Is not bread 
among the number ? ” The house seemed amazed: “ Nay,” said he, 
“if no remedy is found for these, bread will be theie before the next 
parliament.” Every tongue seemed now unloosed ; each as if emu- 
lously descanting on the injuries of the place he represented. It was in 
vain for the courtiers to withstand this torrent. Raleigh, no small 
gainer himself by some monoplies, after making what excuse he could, 
offered to give them up. Robert Cecil, the secretary, and Bacon talked 
loudly of the prerogative, and endeavoured at least to persuade the 
house that it would be fitter to proceed by petition to the queen than 
b; a bill. But it was properly answered, that nothing had been 
gained by petitioning in the last parliament. After four days of eager 
debate, and more heat than had ever been witnessed, this ferment was 
suddenly appeased by one of those well-timed concessions by which 
skilful princes spare themselves the mortification of being overcome. 
Elizabeth sent down a message that she would revoke all grants that 
should be found injurious by fair trial at law ; and Cecil rendered the 
somewhat ambiguous generality of this expression more satisfactory 
by an assurance that the existing patents should all be repealed, and 
no more be granted. This victory tilled the commons with joy, per- 
haps the more from being rather unexpected. 1 They addressed the 
queen with rapturous and hyperbolical acknowledgments, to which she 
answered in an affectionate strain, glancing only with an oblique irony 
at some of those movers in the debate, whom in her earlier and more 
vigorous years she would have keenly reprimanded. She repeated 
this a little more plainly at the close of the session, but still with com- 

1 Their joy and gratitude were rather premature, for her majesty did not revoke all of them : 
ds appears by Rynicr, xvi. 540., and Carte, iii. 71*. A list of them, dated May, i6oj, Lodge, 
ip. 159., seems to imply that they were still existing. 
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mendation of the body of the commons. So altered a tone must be 
ascribed partly to the growing spirit she perceived in her subjects, but 
partly also to those cares which clouded with listless melancholy the 
last scenes of her illustrious life. 1 

The discontent that vented itself against monopolies was not a little 
excited by the increasing demands which Elizabeth was compelled to 
make upon the commons in all her latter parliaments. Though it was 
declared in the preamble to the subsidy bill of 1593, that “these large 
and unusual grants, made to a most excellent princess on a most press- 
ing and extraordinary occasion, should not at any time hereafter be 
drawn into a precedent,” yet an equal sum was obtained in 1597, and 
one still greater in 1601. But money was always reluctantly given, and 
the queen's early frugality had accustomed her subjects to very low 
taxes ; so that the debates on the supply in 1601, as handed down to 
us by Townsend, exhibit a lurking ill-humour, which would find a 
better occasion to break forth. 

The house of commons, upon a review of Elizabeth's reign, was very 
far, on the one hand, from exercising those constitutional rights which 
have long since belonged to it, or even those which by ancient pre- 
cedent they might have claimed as their own ; yet, on the other hand, 
was not quite so servile and submissive an assembly as an artful 
historian has represented it. If many of its members were but crea- 
tures of power, if the majority were often too readily intimidated, if the 
bold and honest, but not very judicious Wentworths, were but feebly 


- D’Ewes, 619. 644. &c. The speeches made in this parliament are reported more fully than 
usual by Townsend, from whose journal those of most importance have been transcribed by 
D'Ewes. Hume has given considerable extracts, for the sole puri>osc of inferring from this 
very debate on monopolies, that the royal pi erog.it ive was, according to the opinion of the 
house fit commons itself, hrirdly subject to any kind of restraint. But the passages he selects 
are so unfairly taken, some of them being the mere language of courtiers, others separated 
from the context, iti order to distort their meaning, that no one who compares them with the 
original can acquit him of extreme prejudice. The adulatory strain in which it was usual to 
speak of the sovereign often covered a strong disposition to keep down his authority, jf’iuis 
when a Mr. Davies says in this debate : “ God hath given that power to absolute princes, 
which he attributes to himself— -Dixi quod dii estis ; ” it would have been seen, if Hume had 
quoted the following sentence, that he infers from hence, that justice being a divine attribute, 
the king can do nothing that is unjust, and consequently cannot grant licences to the injury of 
his subjects. Strong language was no doubt used in respect of the prerogative. But it is 
erroneous to assert, with Hume, that it came equally from tne courtiers and country gentlemen, 
and was admitted by both. It will chiefly be found in the speeches of secretary Cecil, the 
official defender of prerogative, and of some lawyers. Hume, after quoting an extravagant 
speech sweribed to serjeant Heyle, that “ all we have is her majesty’s, and she may lawfully 
at any time take it from us ; yea, she hath as much right to all our lands and goods as to any 
revenue of her crown," observes that Heyle was an eminent lawyer, a man of character. That 
Heyle was high in his profession is beyond doubt; but in that age, as has since, though from 
the change 01 times less grossly, continued to be the case, the most distinguished lawyers 
notoriously considered the court and country as plaintiff and defendant in a great suit, and 
themselves as their retained advocates. It is not likely however, that Heyle should have used 
the exact words imputed to him. He made, no doubt, a strong speech for prerogative, hut so 
grossly to transcend all limits of truth and decency seems even beyond a lawyer seeking office. 
Townsend and D’Ewes write with a sort of sarcastic humour, which is not always to be taken 
according to the letter. D’Ewes, 433. Townsend, 205. 

Hutne proceeds to tell us, that it was asserted this session, that the speaker might eithot 
admit or reject bills in the house ; and remarks, that the very proposal of it is a proof at what 
a low ebb liberty was at that time in England . There cannot be a more complete mistake. No 
such assertion was made ; but a member suggested that the speaker might, as the consuls in 
the Roman senate used, appoint the order in which bills should be read ; at which speech, It 
is added, some hissed. D’Ewes, 677. The present regularity of parliamentary forms, so 
justly valued by the house, was yet unknown ; and the members called confusedly for the 
business they wished to have brought ferward. 
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upported, when their impatience hurried them beyond their colleagues, 
there was still a considerable party sometimes carrying the house along 
with them, who with patient resolution and inflexible aim recurred in 
every session to the assertion of that one great privilege which their 
sovereign contested, the right of parliament to inquire into and suggest 
a remedy for every public mischief or danger. It may be remarked, 
that the ministers, such as Knollys, Hatton, and Robert Cecil, not only 
sat among the commons, but took a very leading part in their discus- 
sions ; a proof that the influence of argument could no more be dis- 
pensed with than that of power. This, as I conceive, will never be the 
casein any kingdom where the assembly of the estates is quite sub- 
servient to the crown. Nor shall we put out of consideration the 
manner in which the commons were composed. Sixty-two members 
were added at different times by Elizabeth to the representation ; as 
well from places which had in earlier times discontinued their fran- 
chise, as from those to which it was first granted ; 1 a very large pro- 
portion of them petty boroughs, evidently under the influence of the 
crown or peerage. This had been the policy of her brother and sister, 
in order to counterbalance the country gentlemen, and find room for 
those dependents who had no natural interest to return them to parlia- 
ment. The ministry took much pains with elections, of which many 
proofs remain . 4 The house accordingly was filled with placemen, 

1 Pari. Hist 958. In the session of 1571, a committee was appointed to confer with the attor- 
ney and solicitor general about the return of hm gesses ft <un nine places which had not been 
represented m the last parliament. P»ut in the end it was “ ordered, by Mr. Attorney's assent, 
that the burgesses shall remain according to their returns ; for that the validity of the charters 
of their towns is elsewhere to be examined, if cause be." D’Ewes, p. 156. 159. 

D’Ewes observes that it was very common in former times, in order to avoid the charge of 
paying wages to their burgesses, that a hniough which had fallen into poveity or decay, either 
got licence of the sovereign for the time being to be discharged from electing members, or 
discontinued it of themselves ; but that of late the members foi the most part bearing their own 
charges, many of those towns which had thus discontinued their privilege renewed it both in 
Elizabeth's reign and that of James, p. 80. This could only have been, it is hardly necessary 
to say, by obtaining writs out of Chancery for that purpose. As to the payment of wages, the 
wot d#of D'Evves intimate that it was not entirely disused. In the session of 1586, the borough 
of Grantham complained that Arthur Hall (whose name now appears for the last time) had 
sued them for wages due to him as their representative in the preceding parliament ; alleging 
that, as well by reason of his negligent attendance and some other offences by him commuted 
m some of its sessions, as of his promise not to require any such wages, they ought not to be 
charged ; and a committee having been appointed to inquire into this, reported that they had 
requested Mr. Hall to remit his claim for wages, which he had freely done. D’Ewes, p. 417. 

* Stryue mentions letters from the council to Mildmay, sheriff of Essex, in 1559, about the 
choice of knights. Annals, vol. i. p. 32. And other instances of interference may be found in 
the Lansdowne and Harleian collections. Thus we read that a Mr. Copley used to nominate 
burgesses for Gatton, “ for that there were no burgesses in the borough.’* The present pro- 
prietor being a minor in custody of the court of wards, lord Burleigh direi ts the sheriff of Surrey 
to make no return without instructions from himself ; and afterwards orders him to cancel the 
name of Frauds Bacon in his indenture, he being returned for another place, and to substitute 
Edward Brown. Harl. MSS. m ciii. 16. 

* ntro( * uce m l *‘ 5s l ,lace * thou f? h not belonging to the present reign, a proof that Henry 
V 111 . did not trust altogether to the intimidating effects of his despotism tor the obedience of 
parliament, and that his ministers looked to the management of elections, as their successors 
have always done. Sir Robert Sadler writes to some one, whose name does not appear, to 
inform him that the duke of Norfolk had spoken to the king, who was well content he should 
be a burgess of Oxford ; and that he should “ order himself in the said room according to such 
instructions as the said duke of Norfolk should give him from the king if he is not elected at 
Uxtord^the writer will recommend him to some of “ my lord’s towns of his bishopric of Win- 
cnester. Cotton MSS. Cleopatra E. iv. 178. Thus we see that the practice of our government 
nas always been alike : and we may add the same of the nobility, wno interfered with elections 
con ^ n , uaII y» and far more openly, than in modem times. The difference is, that a 
° , trcasur y* ? r peer’s agent, does that with some precaution of secrecy, which the 
cotmcu board, or peer himself, under the Tudors, did by exorcs* letters to the returning 
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civilians, and common lawyers grasping at preferment. The slavish 
tone of these persons, as we collect from the minutes of D’Ewes, is 
strikingly contrasted with the manliness of independent gentlemen. 
And as the house was by no means very fully attended, the divisions, 
a few of which are recorded, running from 200 to 250 in the aggregate, 
it may be perceived that the court, whose followers were at hand, would 
maintain a formidable influence. But this influence, however perni- 
cious to the integrity of parliament, is distinguishable from that exertion 
of almost absolute prerogative, which Hume has assumed as the sole 
spring of Elizabeth’s government, and would never be employed, till 
some deficiency of strength was experienced in the other. 

D’Ewes has preserved a somewhat remarkable debate on a bill pre- 
sented in the session of 157 1, in order to render valid elections of non- 
resident buigesses. According to the tenor of the king’s writ, confirmed 
by an act passed under Henry V., every city and borough was required 
to elect none but members of their own community. To this provision, 
as a seat in the commons’ house grew more an object of general ambi- 
tion, while many boroughs fell into comparative decay, less and less 
attention had been paid : till, the greater part of the borough represent- 
atives having become strangers, it was deemed by some expedient to 
repeal the ancient statute, and give a sanction to the innovation that 
time had wrought ; while others contended in favour of the original 
usage, and seemed anxious to restore its vigour. It was alleged on the 
one hand by Mr. Norton, that the bill would take away all pretence for 
sending unfit men, as was too often seen, and remove any objection 
that might be started to the sufficiency of the present parliament, 
wherein, for the most part, against positive law, strangers to their 
several boroughs had been chosen : that persons able and fit for so 
great an employment ought to be preferred without regard to their 
inhabitancy ; since a man could not be presumed to be the wiser for 
being a resident burgess : and that the whole body of the realm, and 
the service of the same, was rather to be respected than any private 
regard of place or person. This is a remarkable, and perhaps the 
earliest assertion, of an important constitutional principle, that each 
member of the house of commons is deputed to serve, not only for his 
constituents, but for the whole kingdom : a principle, which marks the 
distinction between a modem English parliament and such deputations 
of the estates as were assembled in several continental kingdoms ; a 
principle to which the house of commons is indebted for its weight and 
dignity, as well as its beneficial efficiency, and which none but the ser- 
vile worshippers of the populace are ever found to gainsay. It is 
obvious that such a principle could never obtain currency, or even be 
advanced on any plausible ground, until the law for the election of 
resident burgesses had gone into disuse. 

officer ; and that the operating motive is the prospect of a good place in the excise or customs 
for compliance, rather than that of lying «ome months in the Fleet for disobedience. 

A late writer has asserted, as an undoubted fact, which “ historic truth requires to be men* 
rioned,” that for the first parliament of Elizabeth , <l five candidates were nominated by due 
court for each borough, and three for each county ; and by the authority of the sheriff*, the 
members were chosen from among the candidates/' Butler's Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, p. 025. I never met with any tolerable authority for this, and believe it to be a mere 
fabrication ; not certainly of Mr. Butler's who is utterly incapable of a wilful deviation from 
truths but of some of those whom he too implicitly follows. 
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Those who defended the existing law, forgetting, as is often the case 
with the defenders of existing laws, that it had lost its practical efficacy, 
urged that the inferior ranks using manual and mechanical arts ought like 
the rest to be regarded and consulted with on matters which concerned 
them, and of which strangers could less judge. “We,” said a member, 
“ who have never seen Berwick or St. Michael's Mount, can but blindly 
guess of them, albeit we look on the maps that come from thence, or 
see letters of instruction sent ; some one whom observation, experience, 
and due consideration of that country hath taught, can more perfectly 
open what shall in question thereof grow, and more effectually reason 
thereupon, than the skilfullest otherwise whatsoever.” But the great 
mischief resulting from an abandonment of their old constitution would 
be the interference of noblemen with elections : lord's letters, it was 
said, would from henceforth bear the sway ; instances of w Inch, so late 
as the days of Mary, were alleged, though no one cared to allude par- 
ticularly to any thing of a more recent date. Some proposed to impose 
a fine of forty pounds on any borough making its election on a peer's 
nomination. The bill was committed by a majority ; but as no further 
entry appears in the journals, we may infer it to have dropped. 
(D'Ewes, 168.) 

It may be mentioned, as not unconnected with this subject, that in 
the same session a fine was imposed on the borough of Westbury for 
receiving a bribe of four pounds from Thomas Long, “ being a very 
simple man and of small capacity to serve in that place ; ” and the 
mayor was ordered to repay the money. Long, however, does not 
seem to have been expelled. This is the earliest precedent on record 
for the punishment of bribery in elections. (Journals, p. 88.) 

We shall find an additional proof that the house of commons under 
the Tudor princes, and especially Elizabeth, was not so feeble and 
insignificant an assembly as has been often insinuated, if we look at 
their frequent assertion and gradual acquisition of those peculiar 
authorities and immunities which constitute what is called privilege of 
parliament. Of these the first, in order of time if not of importance, 
was their exemption from arrest on civil process during their session. 
Several instances occurred under the Plantagenet dynasty, where this 
privilege was claimed and admitted ; but generally by means of a dis- 
tinct act of parliament, or at least by a writ of privilege out of chan- 
cery. The house of commons for the first time took upon themselves 
to avenge their own injury in 1543, when the remarkable case of George 
Ferrers occurred. This is related in detail by Holingshed, and is per- 
haps the only piece of constitutional information we owe to him* 
Without repeating all the circumstances, it will be sufficient here to 
mention, that the commons sent their serjeant with his mace to 
demand the release of Ferrers, a burgess who had been arrested on his 
way to the house ; that the gaolers and sheriffs of London having not 
only refused compliance, but ill-treated the serjeant, they compelled 
them, as well as the sheriffs of London, and even the plaintiff who had 
sued the writ against Ferrers, to appear at the bar of the house, and 
committed them to prison ; and that the king, in the presence of the 
judges, confirmed in the strongest manner this assertion of privilege by 
the commons. It was however, so far at least as our knowledge 
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extends, a very important novelty in constitutional practice ; not a trace 
occurring in any former instance on record, either of a party being 
delivered from arrest at the mere demand of the serjeant, or of any one 
being committed to prison by the sole authority of the house of com- 
mons. With respect to the first, “ the chancellor," says Holingshed, 
“ offered to grant them a writ of privilege, which they of the commons' 
house refused, being of a clear opinion, that all commandments and 
other acts proceeding from the nether house were to be done and exe- 
cuted by their serjeant without writ, only by show of his mace, which 
was his warrant." It might naturally seem to follow from this position, 
if it were conceded, that the house had the same power of attachment 
for contempt, that is, of committing to prison persons refusing obedience 
to lawful process, which our law attributes to all courts of justice, as 
essential to the discharge of their duties. The king’s behaviour is 
worthy of notice : while he dexterously endeavours to insinuate, that 
the offence was rather against him than the commons, Ferrers happen- 
ing to be in his service, he displays that cunning flattery towards them 
in their moment of exasperation, which his daughter knew so well how 
to employ. 1 

Such important powers were not likely to be thrown away, though 
their exertion might not always be thought expedient. The commons 
had sometimes recourse to a writ of privilege in order to release their 
members under arrest, and did not repeat the proceeding in Ferrer’s 
case till that of Smalley, a member’s servant, in 1575, whom they sent 
their serjeant to deliver. And this was only u alter sundry reasons, 
arguments, and disputations," as the journal informs us ; and what is 
more, after rescinding a previous resolution that they could find no 
precedents for setting at liberty any one in arrest except by writ of 
privilege. (Journals, Feb. 22nd and 27th.) It is to be observed, that the 
privilege of immunity extended to the menial servants of members, till 
taken away by the statute of George 1 1 1 . Several persons however 
were, at different times, under Mary and Elizabeth, committed by*tfce 
house to the Tower, or to the custody of their own serjeant, for assaults 
on their members. (Hatsell, 73. 92. 1 19.) Smalley himself above 
mentioned, it having been discovered that he had fradulently procured 
this arrest, in order to get rid of the debt, was committed for a month, 
and ordered to pay the plaintiff one hundred pounds, which was possibly 
the amount of what he owed. (Hatsell, 90.) One also, who had served 
a subpoena out of the star-chamber on a member in the session of 
1584, was not only put in confinement, but obliged to pay the party’s 
expenses, before they would discharge him, making his humble submis- 

1 Holingshed, vol. iii. p. 824. foto. edit.) Hatsell’s Precedents, v. i. p. 5-5. Mr. Hatsell 
Inclines too much, in my opinion, to depreciate the authority of this case, imagining that it was 
rather as the king’s servant, than as a member of the house, that Ferrers was delivered. But 
though Henry artfully endeavours to rest it chiefly on this ground, it appears to me that the 
commons claim the privilege as belonging to themselves, without the least reference to this cir- 
cumstance. If they did not always assert it afterwards, this negative presumption is very weak, 
when we consider how common it was to overlook or recede from precedents, before tne con- 
stitution had been reduced into a system. Carte, vol. iii. p. 164., endeavours to discredit the 
case of Ferrers as an absolute fable ; and certainly points, out some inaccuracy as to dates ; 
but it is highly improbable that the whole should be an invention. He returns to the sub- 
ject afterwards, p. 541., and, with a folly almost inconceivable even in a Jacobite, supposes 
the puritans to have fabricated the tale, and prevailed on Holingshed to insert it ia 

history. 
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sion on his knees. (Hatsell,97.) This is the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as the chancellor had but just before made answer to a committee 
deputed “ to signify to him how by the ancient liberities of the house, 
the members thereof are privileged from being served with subpoenas 
that “ he thought the house had no such privilege, nor would he allow 
any precedents for it, unless they had also been ratified in the court of 
chancery.” (Id. 96.) They continued to enforce this summary mode 
of redress with no objection, as far as appears, of any other authority, 
till, by the end of the queen’s reign, it had become their established 
law of privilege that “ no subpoena or summons for the attendance of a 
member in any other court ought to be served, without leave obtained 
or information given to the house ; and that the persons who procured 
or served such process were guilty of a breach of privilege, and were 
punishable by commitment or otherwise, by the order of the house.” 
(Id. 1 19.) The great importance of such a prhilege was the security 
it furnished, when fully claimed and acted upon, against those irregular 
detentions and examinations by the council, and which, in despite of the 
promised liberty of speech, had, as we have seen, oppressed some of 
their most distinguished members. But it must be owned that by thus 
suspending all civil and private suits against themselves, the commons 
gave too much encouragement to needy and worthless men, who sought 
their walls as a place of sanctuary. 

This power of punishment, as it were for contempt, assumed in 
respect of those who molested members of the commons by legal 
process, was still more naturally applicable to offences against estab- 
lished order committed by any of themselves. In the earliest record 
that is extant of their daily proceedings, the commons journal of the 
first parliament of Edward VI., we find on the 21st January, 1547-8, a 
short entry of an order that John Stone, one of the burgesses, shall be 
committed to the custody of the serjeant. The order is repeated the 
next day ; on the next, articles of accusation are read against Storie. 
It is ordered on the following day, that he shall be committed prisoner 
to the Tower. His wife soon after presents a petition, which is ordered 
to be delivered to the Protector. On Feb. 20, letters from Storie in 
the Tower are read. These probably were not deemed satisfactory, 
for it is not till Mar. 2. that we have an entry of a letter from Mr. 
StQrie in the Tower with his submission. And an order immediately 
follows, that “the king’s privy council in the nether house shall humbly 
declare unto the lord protector’s grace, that the resolution of the house 
is, that Mr. Storie be enlarged and at liberty, out of prison ; and to 
require the king’s majesty to forgive him his offences in this case 
towards his majesty and his council.” 

Storie was a zealous enemy of the Reformation, and suffered death 
for treason under Elizabeth. His temper appears to have been ungo- 
vernable ; even in Mary’s reign he fell a second time under the censure 
of the house for disrespect to the speaker. It is highly probable that 
his offence in the present instance was some ebullition of virulence 
against the changes in religion ; for the first entry concerning him 
immediately follows the third reading of the bill that established the 
English liturgy. It is also manifest that he had to atone for language 
disrespectful to the Protector’s government, as well as to the house 
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But it is worthy of notice, that the commons by their single authority 
commit their burgess first to their own officer, and next to the Tower : 
and that upon his submission they inform the Protector of their resolu- 
tion to discharge him out of custody, recommending him to forgiveness 
as to his offence against the council, which, as they must have been 
aware, the privilege of parliament as to words spoken within its wails, 
if we are right in supposing such to have been the case, would extend 
to cover. It would be very unreasonable to conclude, that this is the 
first instance of a member’s commitment by order of the house, the 
earlier journals not being in existence. Nothing indicates that the 
course taken was unprecedented. Yet on the other hand we can as 
little infer that it rested on any previous usage ; and the times were 
just such, in which a new precedent was likely to be established. The 
right of the house, indeed, to punish its own members for indecent 
abuse of the liberty of speech, may be thought to result naturally from 
the king’s concession of that liberty : and its right to preserve order in 
debate is plainly incident to that of debating at all. 

In the subsequent reign of Mary, Mr. Copley incurred the displeasure 
of the house for speaking irreverent words of her majesty, and was 
committed to the serjeant at arms ; but the despotic character of that 
government led the commons to recede in some degree from the regard 
to their own privileges they had shown in the former case. The speaker 
was directed to declare this offence to the queen, and to request her 
mercy for the offender. Mary answered, that she would well consi- 
der that request, but desired that Copley should be examined as to 
the cause of his behaviour. A prorogation followed the same day, 
and of course no more took place in this affair. (Journals, March 
5 and 7 , >557-8.) 

A more remarkable assertion of the houses right to inflict punish- 
ment on its own members occurred in 1581, and being much better 
known than those 1 have mentioned, has been sometimes treated as the 
earliest precedent. One Arthur Hall, a burgess for Grantham, iv^s 
charged with having caused to be published a book against the present 
parliament, on account of certain proceedings in the last session, 
wherein he was privately interested, “ not only reproaching some par- 
ticular good members of the house, but also very much slanderous and 
derogatory to its general authority, power, and state, and prejudicial to 
the validity of its proceedings in making and establishing of laws,” 
Hall was the master of Smalley, whose case has been mentioned above, 
and had so much incurred the displeasure of the house by his supposed 
privity to the fraud of his servant, that a bill was brought in and read 
a first time, the precise nature of which does not appear, but expressed 
to be against him and two of his servants. It seems probable, from 
these and some other passages in the entries that occur on this subject 
in the journal, that Hall in his libel had depreciated the house of com- 
mons as an estate of parliament, and especially in respect of its privi- 
leges, pretty much in the strain which the advocates of prerogative 
came afterwards to employ. Whatever share, therefore, personal resent- 
ment may have had in exasperating the house, they had a public quarrel 
to avenge against one of their members, who was led by pique to oetray 
their ancient liberties. The vengeance of popular assemblies is not 
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easily satisfied. Though Hall made a pretty humble submission, they 
went on, by a unanimous vote, to heap every punishment in their power 
upon his head. They expelled him, they imposed a fine of five hundred 
marks upon him, they sent him to the Tower until he should make a 
satisfactory retractation. At the end of the session, he had not been 
released ; nor was it the design of the commons that his imprisonment 
should then terminate ; but their own dissolution, which ensued, put an 
end to the business. 1 Hall sat in some later parliaments. This is the 
leading precedent, as far as records show, for the power of expulsion, 
which the commons have ever retained without dispute of those who 
would most curtail their privileges. But in 1558 it had been put to the 
vote whether one outlawed and guilty of divers frauds should continue 
to sit, and carried in his favour by a very small majority ; which affords 
a presumption that the right of expulsion was already deemed to 
appertain to the house. (Hatsell, 80.) They exercised it with no 
small violence in the session of 1585 against the famous Dr. Parry, who 
having spoken warmly against the bill inflicting the penalty of death 
on jesuits and seminary priests, as being cruel and bloody, the com 
mons not only ordered him into the custody of the serjeant, for oppos- 
ing a bill approved of by a committee, and directed the speaker to 
reprimand him upon his knees, but on his failing to make a sufficient 
apology, voted him no longer a burgess of that house. (D’Ewes, 341.) 
The year afterwards Bland, a currier, was brought to their bar for using 
what were judged contumelious expressions against the house for some- 
thing they had done in a matter of little moment, and discharged on 
account of his poverty, on making submission, and paying a fine of 
twenty shillings. 3 In this case they perhaps stretched their power 
somewhat farther than in the case of Arthur Hall, who, as one of their 
body, might seem more amenable to their jurisdiction. 

The commons asserted in this reign, perhaps for the first time, 
another most important privilege, the right of determining ail matters 
relative to their own elections. Difficulties of this nature had in former 
times been decided in chancery, from which the writ issued, and into 
which the return was made. Whether no cases of interference on the 
part of the house had occurred, it is impossible to pronounce, on 
account of the unsatisfactory state of the rolls and journals of parlia- 
ment under Edward IV., Henry VII., and Henry VIII. One remark- 
able entry, however, may be found in the reign of Mary, when a 

| D’Ewes, 29 1. Hatsell, 93. The latter says, “ I cannot but suspect, that there was some 
private history in this affair, some particular offence against the queen, with which we are 
unacquainted. But I believe the explanation I have given will be thought more to the pur- 

S ase ; and so far from having offended the aueen, Hall seems to have nad a patron in lord 
urleigh, to whom he wrote many letters complaining of the commons, which are extant in the 
Lansdowne collection. He appears to have been a man of eccentric and unpopular character, 
and had already incurred the displeasure of the commons in the session of 1572, when he was 
ordered to be warned by the serjeant to appear at the bar “ to answer for sundry lewd speeches 
used as well in the house as elsewhere.” Another entry records him to have been “ charged 
with seven several articles, but having humbly submitted himself to the house, and confessed 
his folly, to have been upon the question released with a good exhortation from the speaker.' 
I) Ewes, 207. 3X2. 

* D’Ewes, 366* This case, though of considerable importance, is overlooked by Hatsell, 
who speaks of that of Hall as the only one before the Long Parliament, wherein the commons 
have punished the authors of Hbels derogatory to their privileges. P. 127. Though he men- 
tions only hbels, certainly the punishment of words spoken is at least as strong au exercise of 
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committee is appointed “ to inquire if Alexander Nowell, prebendary 
of Westminster, may be of the house and it is declared next day by 
them, that “ Alexander Nowell, being prebendary in Westminster, ana 
thereby having voice in the convocation-house, cannot be a member of 
this house ; and so agreed by the house, and the queen’s writ to be 
directed for another burgess in his place.” (Journals, I Mary, p. 27.) 
Nothing farther appears on record till in 1586 the house appointed a 
committee to examine the state and circumstances of the returns for 
the county of Norfolk. The fact was, that the chancellor had issued 
a second writ for this county, on the ground of some irregularity in the 
first return, and a different person had been elected. Some notice 
having been taken of this matter in the commons, the speaker received 
orders to signify to them her majesty’s displeasure that “the house had 
been troubled with a thing impertinent for them to deal with, and only 
belonging to the charge and office of the lord chancellor, whom she 
had appointed to confer with the judges about the returns for the county 
of Norfolk, and to act therein according to justice and right.” The 
house, in spite of this peremptory inhibition, proceeded to nominate a 
committee to examine into and report the circumstances of these 
returns ; who reported the whole case with their opinion, that those 
elected on the first writ should take their seats, declaring farther, that 
they understood the chancellor and some of the judges to be of the 
same opinion ; but that “ they had not thought it proper to inquire of 
the chancellor what he had done, because they thought it prejudicial to 
the privilege of the house to have the same determined by others than 
such as were members thereof. And though they thought very reve- 
rently of the said lord chancellor and judges, and knew them to be 
competent judges in their places ; vet in this case they took them not 
for judges in parliament in this house : and thereupon required that the 
members, if it were so thought good, might take their oaths and be 
allowed of by force of the first writ, as allowed by the censure of this 
house, and not as allowed of by the said lord chancellor and jucfg^s. 
Which was agreed unto by the whole house.” (I)’Ewes, 393, etc.) 
This judicial control over their elections was not lost. A committee 
was appointed, in the session of 1589, to examine into sundry abuses 
of returns, among which is enumerated that some are returned for new 
places. (Id. 430.) And several instances of the house’s deciding on 
elections occur in subsequent parliaments. 

This tenaciousness of their own dignity and privileges was shown in 
some disagreements with the upper house. They complained to the 
lords in 159 7, that they had received a message from the commons at 
their bar without uncovering, or rising from their places. But the lords 
proved, upon a conference, that this was agreeable to usage in the case 
of messages ; though when bills were brought up from the lower house, 
the speaker of the lords always left his place, and received them at the 
bar. (Id. 539.) Another remonstrance of the commons, against having 
amendments to bills sent down to them on paper instead of parchment, 
seems a little frivolous, but serves to indicate a rising spirit, jealous of 
the superiority that the peers had arrogated. (Id. 596.) In one 
point more material, and m which they had more precedent on their 
side, the commons successfully vindicated their privilege. The lords 
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sent them a message, in the session of 1593, reminding them of the 
queen’s want of a supply, and requesting that a committee of confeience 
might be appointed. This was accordingly done, and sir Robert Cecil 
reported from it that the lords would consent to nothing less than a 
grant of three entire subsidies, the commons having shown a reluctance 
to give more than two. But Mr. Francis Bacon said, “ he yielded to 
the subsidy, but disliked that this house should join with the upper 
house in granting it. For the custom and privilege of this house hath 
always been, first to make offer of the subsidies from hence, then to the 
upper house ; except it were that they present a bill unto this house, 
with desire of our assent thereto, and then to send it up again/’ But 
the house were now so much awakened to their privilege of originating 
money-bills, that, in spite of all the exertions of the court, the proposi- 
tion for another conference with the lords was lost on a division by 217 
to 1 28/ It was by his opposition to the ministry in this session, that 
Bacon, who acted perhaps full as much from pique towards the Cecils, 
and ambitious attachment to Essex, as from any real patriotism, so 
deeply offended the queen, that, with all his subsequent pliancy, he 
never fully reinstated himself in her favour. 1 2 

That the government of England was a monarchy, bounded by law, 
far unlike the actual state of the principal kingdoms on the Continent, 
appears to have been so obvious and fundamental a truth, that flattery 
itself did not venture directly to contravene it. Hume has laid hold of 
a passage in Raleigh’s preface to his History of the World, (written 
indeed a few years later than the age of Elizabeth), as if it fairly repre- 
sented public opinion as to our form of government. Raleigh says that 
Philip II. “attempted to make himself not only an absolute monarch 
over the Netherlands, like unto the kings and sovereigns of England 
and France ; but, Turk-like, to tread under his feet all their national 
and fundamental laws, privileges, and ancient rights.” But who, that 
was really desirous of establishing the truth, would have brought 
R«tfeigh into court as an unexceptionable witness on such a question ? 
Unscrupulous ambition taught men in that age who sought to win or 
regain the crown’s favour, to falsify all law and fact in behalf of pre- 
rogative, as unblushingly as our modern demagogues exaggerate and 
distort the liberties of the people. 3 The sentence itself, if designed to 

1 D’Ewes, 486. Another trifling circumstance may be mentioned to show the rising spirit of 
the age. In the session of 1601 , sir Robert Cecil having proposed that the speaker should 
attend the lord keeper about some matter, sir Edward Hobbv took up the word m strong lan- 
guage, as derogatory to their dignity ; and the secretary, who knew, as late ministers have 
done, that the commons are never so unmanageable as on such points of honour, made a proper 
\pology. Id. 627^ 

a Birch’s Memoirs, i. 97. 120. 153., &c. ii. 129. Bacon’s Works, ii. 416. 435. 

9 % Raleigh’s Dedication of his Prerogative of Parliaments to James I. contains terrible things. 

'The bonds of subjects to their kings should always be wrought out of iron, the bonds of kings 
unto subjects but with cobwebs."—' 4 All binding of a king by law upon the advantage of his 
necessity, makes the breach itself lawful in a king ; his charters and all other instruments being 
no other than the surviving witnesses of his unconstrained will.” The object, however, of the 
kook, is to persuade the king to call a parliament (about 1613), and we are not to suppose that 
Raleigh meant what he said. He was never very scrupulous about truth. In another of his 
tracts, entitled “ The Prince ; or, Thesaurus of State,” he holds, though not without flattery 
towards lames, a more reasonable language. “In every just state some part of the government 
is or ought to be impartial to the people ; as in a kingdom, a voice or suffrage in making laws ; 
and sometimes also in levying of arms, if the charge be great and the prince be forced to bor- 
row help of his subjects, the matter rightly may be propounded to a parliament, that the ta* 
may seem to have proceeded from themselves,.’’ 
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carry the full meaning that Hume assigns to it, is little better than an 
absurdity. For why were the rights and privileges of the Netherlands 
more fundamental than those of England ? and by what logic could it 
be proved more Turk-like to impose the tax of the twentieth penny, or 
to bring Spanish troops into those provinces, in contravention of their 
ancient charters, than to transgress the Great Charter of this kingdom, 
with all those unrescinded statutes, and those traditional unwritten 
liberties, which were the ancient inheritance of its subjects ? Or could 
any one, conversant in the slightest degree with the two countries, range 
in the same class of absolute sovereigns the kings of France and 
England? The arbitrary acts of our Tudor princes, even of Henry 
VIII., were trifling in comparison of the despotism of Francis I. and 
Henry II., who forced their most tyrannical ordinances down the throats 
of the parliament of Paris with all the violence of military usurpers. 
No permanent law had ever been attempted in England, nor any 
internal tax imposed, without consent of the people’s representatives. 
No law in France had ever received such consent ; nor had the taxes, 
enormously burthensome as they were in Raleigh’s time, been imposed, 
for one hundred and fifty years past, by any higher authority than a 
royal ordinance. If a few nobler spirits had protested against the 
excessive despotism of the house of Valois ; if La Boetie had drunk at 
the springs of classical republicanism ; if H ottoman had appealed to 
the records of their freeborn ancestry that surrounded the throne of 
Clovis ; if Languet had spoken in yet a bolder tone of a rightful resist- 
ance to tyranny ; l if the jesuits and partisans of the League had 
cunningly attempted to win men’s hearts to their faction by the sweet 
sounds of civil liberty, and the popular origin of politic rule, — yet these 
obnoxious paradoxes availed little with the nation, which, after the wild 
fanaticism of a rebellion arising w holly from religious bigotry had passed 
away, relapsed at once into its patient loyalty, its self-complacent servi- 
tude. But did the English ever recognise, even by implication, the 
strange parallels which Raleigh has made for their government «with 
that of France, and Hume with that of Turkey ? The language adopted 
in addressing Elizabeth was always remarkably submissive. Hypo- 
critical adulation was so much among the vices of that age, that the 
want of it passed for rudeness. Yet Onslow, speaker of the parliament 
of 1566, being then solicitor-general, in addressing the queen, says : 
“ By our common law, although there be for the prince provided many 
princely prerogatives and royalties, yet it is not such as the prince can 
take money or other things, or do as he will at his own pleasure without 
order, but quietly to suffer his subjects to enjoy their own, without 
wrongful oppression ; wherein other princes by their liberty do take as 
pleaseth them.” 2 

1 LeContre Un of La Boetie, the friend of Montaigne, is as the title intimates, a vehement 
philippic against monarchy. It is subjoined to some editions of the latter’s essays. The 
Franco-Gall ia ofH ottoman contains little more than extracts from Fredegarius, Aimoin, and 
other ancient writers, to prove the elective character and general freedom of the monarchy 
under the two first races. This made a considerable impression at the time, though the pas- 
sages in question have been so often quoted since, that we are almost surprised to find the book 
so devoid of novelty. Hubert Languet’s Vindicias contra Tyrannos, published under the name 
of Jjunius Brutus, is a more argumentative discussion of the rights of governors and the'r 
subjects. 

* X>* Ewes, p. 1x5. I have already adverted to Gardiner's resolute assertion of the kw 
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In the first months of Elizabeth’s reign, Aylmer, afterwards bishop 
of London, published an answer to a book by John Knox, against 
female monarchy, or, as he termed it, “ Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women which, though written in the 
time of Mary, and directed against her, was of course not acceptable 
to her sister. The answerer relies, among other arguments, on the 
nature of the English constitution, which, by diminishing the power of 
the crown, renders it less unfit to be worn by a woman. “ Well,” he 

against the prince’s single will, as a proof that, in spite of Hume’s preposterous insinuation*, to 
the contrary, the English monarchy was known and acknowledged to be limited. Another 
testimony may be adduced from the words of a gieat protectant churchman. Archbishop 
Parker, writing to Cecil to justify himself for not allowing the queen’s right to grant some 
dispensation in a case of marriage, says “he would not dispute of the queen’s absolute power, 
or prerogative royal, how far her highness might go in following the Roman authority ; but he 
yet doubted that if any dispensation should pass from he*- authority, to any subject, not 
avouchable by laws of the realm, made and established by herself and her three estates, 
whether that subject be in surety at all times afterwards : specially seeing there be parlia- 
ment laws precisely detci mining cases of dispensations ” Strype's Parker, 177. 

Perhaps, however, there is no more decisive testimony to the established principles ol 
limited monarchy in the age of Elizabeth, than a circumstance mentioned in Anderson’s 
Reports, 154. The queen had granted to Mr. Richard Cavendish an office for issuing certain 
writs, and directed the judges to admit him to it, which they neglected that i>, did not think 
fit) to do. Cavendish hereupon obtained a letter from her majesty, expressing her surprise 
that he was not admitted according to her grant, and commanding them to sequester the pro- 
fits of the office for his use, or that of any other to whom these might appear to Ire due, as 
soon as the controversy respecting the execution of the said office should be decided. It is 
plain that some other persons were in possession of these piofits, or claimed a right therein. 
The judges conceived that they could not lawfully act according to the said letter and com- 
mand. because through such a sequestration of the emoluments, those who claimed a right to 
issue the writs would be disseised of their freehold. ’1 he queen, informed that they did not 
obey the letter, sent another, under the sign-manual, in more positive language, ending in 
these words : “ We look that you and every of you should dutifully fulfil our commandment 
herein, and these our letters shall be your warrant ” 21st April, 1587. This letter was de- 
livered to the justices in the presence of the chancdlor and lord Leicester, who were commis- 
sioned to hear their answer, telling them also, that the queen had granted the patent on ac- 
Ymnt of her great desire to provide for Cavendish. The judges took a little time to consult 
*liat should be said ; and, returning to the lords, answered that they desired in all respects 
Aumbly to obey her majesty ; but, as this ease is, could not do so without perjury, which they 
well knew the queen would not require, and so went away. Theii answer was reported to 
the qfcecn, who ordered the chancellor, chief-justice of the king’s bench, and master of the 
lolfc, to hear the judges’ reasons; and the queen’s council weie ordered to attend, when the 
queen’s serjeant began to show the queen’s prerogative to giant the issuing of writs, and 
showed precedents. The judges protested in answer, that they had e\ erv wish to assist her 
majesty to all her rights, but said that this manner of proceeding was out of couisc of justice ; 
and gave their reasons, that the right of issuing these writs arul fees incident to it was in the 
prothonotarics and others, who claimed it by freehold , who ought to be made to answer, and 
not the judges, being more interested therein. This was certainly a little feeble, but they soon 
recovered themselves. They were then charged with having neglected to obey these letters of 
the queen ; which they confessed, but said that this was no offence or contempt towards her 
majesty, because the command was against the law of the land ; in which case, they said, no 
one is bound to obey such command. When farther piessed. they said the queen herself was 
sworn to keep the laws as well as they ; and that they could not obey this command without 
going against the laws directly and plainly, against their oaths, and to the offence of God, her 
majesty, the country, and commonwealth in which they were born and live : so that if the fear 
of God were gone from them, vet the examples of others, and the punishment of those who 
had foimerly transgressed the laws, would remind them and keep them from such an offence. 
Then they cited the Spensers, and Thorp, a judge under Edward III., and precedents of 
Richard Jfl.’s time, and of Empson, and the statutes, from Magna Charta, which show what a 
crime it is forjudges to infringe the laws of the land ; and thus, since the queen and the judges 
were sworn to observe therm they said that they would not act as was commanded in these 
letters. 

All this was repeated to her majesty for her good allowance of the said reasons, and which 
her majesty, as I have heard, says the reporter, took well ; but nothing farther was heard of 
the business. Such was the law and the government which Mr. Hume has compared to that 
of Turkey 1 It is almost certain, that neither James »or Charles would have made so discreet 
a sacrifice of their pride and arbitary temper ; and in this self-command lay the great superi- 
ority of Elizabeth's policy. 
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says, “ a woman may not reign in England ! Better in England thar 
any where, as it shall well appear to him that without affection will 
consider the kind of regimen. While I compare ours with other, as it 
is in itself, and not maimed by usurpation, I can find none either so 
good or so indifferent. The regimen of England is not a mere 
monarchy, as some for lack of consideration think, nor a mere oligarchy 
nor democracy, but a rule mixed of all these, wherein each one of these 
have or should have like authority. The image whereof, and not the 
image but the thing indeed, is to be seen in the parliament-house, 
wherein you shall find these three estates ; the king or queen which 
representeth the monarchy, the noblemen which be the aristocracy, 
and the burgesses and knights the democracy. If the parliament use 
their privileges, the king can ordain nothing without them; if he do, it 
is his fault in usurping it, and their fault in permitting it. Wherefore, 
in my judgment, those that in king Henry VUI.’s days would not grant 
him that his proclamations should have the force of a statute, were 
good fathers of the country, and worthy commendation in defending 
their liberty. But to what purpose is all this? To declare that it is 
not in England so dangerous a matter to have a woman ruler, as men 
take it to be. For first it is not she that rulcth, but the laws, the 
executors whereof be her judges appointed by her. her justices and 
such other officers. Secondly, she maketh no statutes or laws, but the 
honourable court of parliament ; she breaketh none, but it must be she 
and they together, or else not. If on the other part the regimen were 
such as all hanged on the king’s or queen’s will, and not upon the laws 
written ; if she might decree and make laws alone without her senate ; 
if she judged offences according to her wisdom, and not by limitation 
of statutes and laws ; if she might dispose alone of war and peace ; if, 
to be short, she were a mere monarch, and not a mixed ruler, you 
might peradventure make me to fear the matter the more, and the less 
to defend the cause ." 1 

This passage notwithstanding some slight mistakes it coift^ins, 
affords a proof of the doctrine current among Englishmen in 1559, 
and may perhaps be the less suspected, as it does not proceed from a 
skilful pen. And the quotations 1 have made in the last chapter from 
Hooker are evidence still more satisfactory, on account of the gravity 
and judiciousness of the writer, that they continued to be the orthodox, 
faith in the later period of Elizabeth’s reign. It may be observed, that 
those who speak of the limitations of the sovereign's power, and of the 
acknowledged liberties of the subject, use a distinct and intelligible 
language ; while the opposite tenets are insinuated by means of vague 
and obscure generalities, as in the sentence above quoted from Raleigh. 
Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state to Elizabeth, has bequeathed us 
a valuable legacy in his treatise on the commonwealth of England. 
But undoubtedly he evades, as far as possible, all great constitutional 
principles, and treats them if at all, with a vagueness and timidity very 
different from the tone of Forlescuc. Fie thus concludes his chapter 
on the parliament : “ This is the order and form of the highest and 
most authentical court of England, by virtue whereof all these things 

T Harborowe of True and Faithful Subjects, 1559. Most of this passage is quoted by Dr 
M‘Cne, in his Life of Knox, voJ, i. note BB, to whom I am indebted for pointing it out- 
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be established whereof I spoke before, and no other means accounted 
available to make any new forfeiture of life, members , or lands , of any 
Englishman, where there was no law ordered for it before.” (Common- 
wealth of England, b. ii. c. 3.) This leaves no small latitude for the 
authority of royal proclamations, which the phrase, I make no question, 
was studiously adopted in order to preserve. 

There was unfortunately a notion very prevalent in the cabinet of 
Elizabeth, though it was not quite so broadly or at least so frequently 
promulgated as in the following reigns, that, besides the common 
prerogatives, of the English crown, which were admitted to have legal 
pounds, there was a kind of paramount sovereignty, which they 
denominated her absolute power, incident, as they pretended, to the 
abstract nature of sovereignty, and arising out of its primary office of 
preserving the state from destruction. This seemed analogous to the 
dictatorial power which might be said to reside in the Roman senate, 
since it could confer it upon an individual. And we all must, in fact, 
admit that self-preservation is the first necessity of commonwealths as 
well as persons, which may justify, in Montesquieu’s poetical language, 
the veiling of the statues of liberty. Thus martial law is proclaimed 
during an invasion, and houses are destroyed in expectation of a siege. 
But few governments are to be trusted with this insidious plea of 
necessity, which more often means their own security than that of the 
people. Nor do I conceive that the ministers of Elizabeth restrained 
this pretended absolute power, even in theory, to such cases of over- 
bearing exigency. It was the misfortune of the sixteenth century to 
see kingly power strained to the highest pitch in the two principal 
European monarchies. Charles V. and Philip II. had crushed and 
trampled the ancient liberties of Castile and Aragon. Francis I. and 
his successors, who found the work neaily done to their hands, had 
inflicted every practical oppression upon their subjects. These 
examples could not be without their effect on a government so un- 
ceasingly attentive to all that passed on the stage of Europe. 1 Nor 
was this effect confined to the court of Elizabeth. A king of England, 
in the presence of absolute sovereigns, or perhaps of their ambassadors, 
must always feel some degree of that humiliation with which a young 
man, in check of a prudent father, regards the careless prodigality of 
the rich heirs with whom he associate^. Good sense and elevated 
view's of duty may subdue the emotion ; but he must be above human 
nature who is insensible to the contrast. 

There must be few of my readers w ho are unacquainted with the 
animated sketch that Hume has delineated of the English constitution 
under Elizabeth. It has been partly the object of the present chapter 
to correct his exaggerated outline ; and nothing would be more easy 
than to point at other mistakes into which he has fallen through pre- 
judice, through carelessness, or through want of acquaintance with law. 
His capital and inexcusable fault in every thing he has written on our 
constitution is to have sought for evidence upon one side only of the 

1 Borlin says the English ambassador Dail (Date) had assured him, not only that* the king 
may aasent to or refuse a bill as he pleases, but that il ne laisse pas d’en ordonnera son plaisir, 
et con t re la volontd des cstats, comrae on a vu Henry VIII. avoir toujours use de sa puissance 
j^^rmne. lie admitted, however, that taxes could only be imposed in parliament. De la 
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question. Thus the remonstrance of the judges against arbitrary im- 
prisonment by the council is infinitely more conclusive to prove that 
the right of personal liberty existed, than the fact of its intringemerA: 
can be to prove that it did not. There is something fallacious in the 
negative argument which he perpetually uses, that because we find no 
mention of any umbrage being taken at certain strains of prerogative, 
they must have been perfectly consonant to law. For even if nothing 
of this could be traced, which is not so often the case as he represents 
it, we should remember that when a constant watchfulness is exercised 
by means of political parties and a free press, a nation is seldom alive 
to the transgressions of a prudent and successful government. The 
character, which on a former occasion I have given of the English 
constitution under the house of Piantagenet, may still be applied to it 
under the line of Tudor, that it was a monarchy greatly limited by law, 
but retaining much power that was ill calculated to promote the public 
good, and swerving continually into an irregular course, which there 
was no restraint adequate to correct. It may be added, that the. 
practical exercise of authority seems to have been less frequently 
violent and oppressive, and its legal limitations better understood in 
the reign of Elizabeth, than for some preceding ages ; and that 
sufficient indications had become distinguishable before its close, from 
which it might be gathered that the seventeenth century had arisen 
upon a race of men in whom the spirit of those who stood against John 
and Edward was rekindled with a less partial and a steadier warmth. 1 


CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION UNDER JAMES I. « 

Quiet Accession of James — Question of his Title to the Crown — 
Legitimacy of the Earl of Hertford's Issue — Early Unpopularity of 
the King — Conduct towards the Puritans — Parliament convoked by 
an irregular Proclamation — Question of Fortes cue and Goodwin's 
Election — Shirley's Case of Privilege — Complaints of Grievances — 
Commons' Vindication of themselves — Session of 1605 — Union with 
Scotland debated — Continual Bickerings between the Crown and 
Commons — Impositions on Merchandize without Consent of Parlia- 
ment — Remonstrances against these in Session of 1610 — Doctrine of 
Kings absolute Power inculcated by Clergy — Articuli cleri — Cowells 
Interpreter — Renewed Complaints of the Commons — Negotiation for 
giving up the feudal Revenue — Dissolution of Parliament — Character 
of James — Death of Lord Salisbury — Foreign Politics of the Govern- 
ment — Lord Coke's Alienation from the Court— Illegal Proclama 

* The misrepresentations of Hume as to the English constitution under Elizabeth, and the 

g eneral administration of her reign, have been exposed, since the present chapter was written, 
y Mr. Biodie, in his History of the British Empire from the Accession of Charles I. to the 
Restoration, vol. i. c. 3. In some respects, Mr. B. seefns to have gone too far in an opposite 
system, and to represent rhe practical course of government as less arbitrary than I can admit 
it |o have been. 
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Horn — Means resorted to in order to avoid the Meeting of Parlia- 
ment— Parliament of 1 6 1 4 — Undertakers — It is dissolved without 
flossing a single Act — Benevolences— Prosecution of Peacham — 
Dispute about the Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery — Case oj 
Commendams — Arbitrary Proceedings in Star-Chamber — Arabella 
Stuart — Somerset and Overbury — Sir Walter Raleigh — Parliament 
of 1621 — Proceedings against Momfiesson and Lord Bacon — Violence 
in the Case of Floyd — Disagreement between the King and Commons 
— Their dissolution, after a strong Remonstrance — Marriage Treaty 
with Spain — Parliament of 1624 — Impeachment of Middlesex . — 
pp. 207-266. 

It might afford an illustration of the fallaciousness of political 
speculations, to contrast the hopes and inquietudes that agitated the 
minds of men concerning the inheritance of the crown during Elizabeth’s 
lifetime, while not less than fourteen titles were idly or mischievously 
reckoned up, with the perfect tranquillity that accompanied the acces- 
sion of her successor. 1 The house of Suffolk, whose claim was legally 
indisputable, if we admit the testament of Henry VIII. to have been 
duly executed, appears, though no public inquiry had been made into 
that fact, to have lost ground in popular opinion, partly though an 
unequal marriage of lord Beauchamp with a private gentleman’s 
daughter, but still more from a natural disposition to favour the 

1 Father Persons, a subtle and lying Jesuit, published in 1594, under the name of Doleman, 
a treatise entitled, “ Conference about the next Succession to the Crown of England.” This 
book is dedicated to lord Essex, whether from any hopes entertained of him, or, as was then 
supposed, in order to injure his fame and his credit with the queen. Sidney Papers, i. 357. 
Birch’s Memoirs, i. 313. It is written with much ait, to show the extreme uncertainty of the 
succession, and to perplex inen‘s minds by multiplying the number of competitors. This how- 
ever, is but the second part of his Conference, the aim of the first being to prove the right of 
commonwealths to depose sovereigns, much mote to exclude the right heir, especially for want 
of true religion. “1 affirm and hold,” he says, “ that for any man to give his help, consent, 
or assistance towards the making of a king whom he judgethor believeth to be faulty in 
relicitfh, and consequently would advance either no religion, or the wrong, if he were in 
authority, is a most grievous and damnable sin to him that doth it, of what side soever the 
truth be, or how good or bad soever the party be that is preferred." p. 216. He pretends to 
have found very few who favour the king of Scots’ title ; an assertion by which we may ap- 
preciate his veracity. The protestant party, he tells us, was wont to favour the house of 
Hertford, but of late have gone more towards Arabella, whose claim the lord Burleigh is sup- 
posed to countenance, p. 241. The drift of the whole is to recommend the infanta, by means 
of perverted history and baa law, yet ingeniously contrived to ensnare ignorant persons. In 
his former and more celebrated treatise, Leicester's Commonwealth, though he harps much on 
the embarrassments attending the succession, Persons argues with all his power m favour of 
the Scottish title, Mary being still alive, and James’s return to the faith not desperate. Both 
these works are full of the mendacity generally and justly ascribed to his order ; yet they aie 
worthy to be read by any one who is curious about the secret politics of the queen's reign. 

Philip II. held out assurances, that if the English would aid him in dethroning Elizabeth, a 
free parliament should elect any catholic sovereign at their pleasure, not doubting that their 
choice would fall on the infanta. He promised also to enlarge the privileges of the people, to 
give the merchants a free trade to the Indies, with many other flattering inducements. Birch’s 
Memoirs, ii. 308. But most of the catholic gentry, it is just to observe, would never concur in 
the invasion of the kingdom by foreigners, preferring the elevation of Arabella, according to 
tiie pope’s project. This difference of opinion gave rise, among other causes, to the violent 
dissensions of that party in the latter years of Elizabeth’s reign : dissensions that began soon 
after the death of Mary, in favour of whom they were all united, though they could never 
afterwards agree on any project for the succession. Winwood’s Memorials, i. 57. Lettres du 
Cardinal d’Ossat, ii, 501. 

Ufe and character of the famous father Persons, or Parsons, above mentioned, see 
Dodd S Church History, the Biographla Britannica, or Miss Aikin’s James I.,i. 360. Mr. 
Butler is too favourably inclined towards a man without patriotism or veracity. Dodd plainly 
thinks worse of him than he dares speak. 
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hereditary line rather than the capricious disposition of a sovereign 
long since dead, as soon as it became consistent with the preservation 
of the reformed faith. Leicester once hoped, it is said, to place his 
brother-in-law, the earl of Huntingdon, descended from the duke of 
Clarence, upon the throne ; but this pretension had been entirely for- 
gotten. The more intriguing and violent of the catholic party, after 
the death of Mary, entertaining little hope that the king of Scots would 
abandon the principles of his education, sought to gain support to a 
pretended title in the king of Spain, or his daughter the infanta, who 
afterwards married the archduke Albert, governor of the Netherlands. 
Others, abhorring so odious a claim, looked to Arabella Stuart, 
daughter of the earl of Lennox, younger brother of James’s father, and 
equally descended from the stock of Henry VII., sustaining her 
manifest defect of primogeniture by her birth within the realm, accord- 
ing to the principle of law that excluded aliens from inheritance. But 
this principle was justly deemed inapplicable to the crown. Clement 
VIII., who had no other view than to secure the re-establishment of 
the catholic faith in England, and had the judgment to perceive that 
the ascendency of Spain would neither be endured by the nation, nor 
permitted by the French king, favoured this claim of Arabella, who, 
though apparently of the reformed religion, was rather suspected at 
home of wavering in her faith ; and entertained a hope of marrying her 
to the cardinal Farnese, brother of the duke of Parma. 1 Considerations 
of public interest, however, unequivocally pleaded for the Scottish line; 
the extinction of long sanguinary feuds, and the consolidation of the 
British empire. Elizabeth herself, though by no means on terms of 
sincere friendship with James, and harassing him by intrigues with his 
subjects to the close of her life, seems to have always designed that he 
should inherit her crown. And the general expectation of what was to 
follow, as well from conviction of his right, as from the impracticability 
of any effectual competition, had so thoroughly paved the way, that 
the council’s proclamation of the king of Scots excited no more c'091- 
motion than that of an heir apparent.* 

1 D'Ossat, ubi supra. Clement had, some years before, indulged the idle hope that France 
and Spain might unite to conquer England, and either bestow the kingdom on some Catholic 
prince, or divide it between themselves, as Loins XII. and Ferdinand had done with Naples 
101501; sui example not very inviting to the French. JD’Os^at, Henry’s minister at Rome, 
pointed out the difficulties of such an enterprise, England being the greatest naval power in the 
world, and the people warlike. The poj>e only replied, that the kingdom had been once 
conquered, and might be so again ; and especially being governed by an old woman, whom he 
was ignorant enough to compare with Joanna II . of Naples. Vul. i. 309. Hemy IV. would 
not ewe n encourage the project of setting up Arabella, which he declared to be both unjust and 
dumencal. Mdm. de Sully, 1 . 15. A knot of protestants were also busy about the interests of 
Arabella, or suspected of being so ; Raleigh, Cobham, Northumberland, though perhaps the 
last was a catholic. Their intugues occupy a great part of the letters of intriguers, Cecil and 
lord Henry Howard, in the .Secret Correspondence with king James, published by sir David 
Dairy mple, vol. i. passim. 

* The explicit declaration on her death-bed, ascribed to her by Hume and most other 
writers, that her kinsman the king of Scots should succeed her, is not confirmed by Carey, 
who was there at the time. “ She was speechless when the council proposed the king of Scots 
to succeed her, but put her hand to her head as if in token of approbation.” E. of Monmouth’s 
Memoirs, p. 176. but her uniform conduct shows her intentions. See, however, DTsraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, iii. 107. 

It is impossible to justify Elizabeth’s conduct towards James in his own kingdom. What is 
best to be said for it is, that his indiscretion, his suspicious intrigues at Rome and Madrid, the 
dangerous influence of his favourites, and the evident purpose of the court of Spain to make 
J|}in it* tool, rendered it necessary to k*ep a very strict watch over his proceedings. If she 
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The popular voice in favour of James was undoubtedly raised in 
consequence of a natural opinion, that he was the lawful heir to the 
throne. But this was only according to vulgar notions of right, which 
respect hereditary succession as something indefeasible. In point of fact, 
neither James I. nor any of his posterity were legitimate sovereigns, 
according to the sense which that word ought properly to bear. The 
house of Stuart no more came in by a lawful title than the house of 
Brunswick ; but such a title, I mean, as the constitution and established 
laws of this kingdom had recognised. No private man could have 
recovered an acre of land without proving a better right than they 
could make out to the crown of England. What then had James to 
rest upon ? What renders it absurd to call him and his children 
usurpers ? He had that which the flatterers of his family most affected 
to disdain, the will of the people ; not certainly expressed in regular 
suffrage, or declared election, but unanimously and voluntarily ratify- 
ing that which in itself could surely give no right, the determination of 
the late queen’s council to proclaim his accession to the throne. 

It is probable that what has been just said may appear rather para- 
doxical to those who have not considered this part of our history; yet 
it is capable of satisfactory proof. This proof consists of four propo- 
sitions : 1. That a lawful king of England, with the advice and consent 
of parliament, may make statutes to limit the inheritance of the crown 
as shall seem fit ; — 2. That a statute passed in the 35th year of king 
Henry VIII. enabled that prince to dispose of the succession by his 
last will signed with own hand ; — 3. That Henry executed such a will, 
by which, in default of issue from his children, the crown was entailed 
upon the descendants of his younger sister Mary, duchess of Suffolk, 
before those of Margaret, queen of Scots ; — 4. That such descendants 
of Mary were living at the decease of Elizabeth. 

Of these propositions, the two former can require no support ; the 
first being one that it would be perilous to deny, and the second assert- 
ing & notorious fact. A question has however been raised with respect 
to' the third proposition ; for though the will of Henry, now in the 
chapter-house at Westminster, is certainly authentic, and is attested by 
many witnesses, it has been doubted whether the signature was made 
with his own hand, as required by the act of parliament. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was asserted by the queen of Scots' ministers, that the 
king being at the last extremity, some one had put a stamp for him to the 
instrument. 1 It is true, that he was in the latter part of his life accus- 

excited the peers and presbyters of Scotland against their king, he was not behind her in some 
of the last years of her reign. It appears by a letter from the earl of Mar, iu Dalrymple's 
Secret Correspondence, p. 2., that James had hopes of a rebellion in England in i6or, which 
he would have had no scruple in abetting. And in a letter from him to Tyrone, in the Lans- 
downe MSS. lxxxiv. 36., dated aad Dec. 1597, when the latter was at least preparing for 
rebellion, though rather cautious, is full of expressions of favour, and of promises to receive his 
assistance thankfully at the queen’s death. This letter being found In the collection once 
belonging to sir Michael Hicks, must have been in lord Burleigh's, and probably in Elizabeth's 
hands ; it would not make her less inclined to instigate conspiracies across the Tweed. The 
letter is not an original, and may have been communicated by some one about the king of 
Boots iu the pay of England. w 

1 See Burnet, vol. i. App. 967., fir secretary Lethington’s letter to Cecil, where he telis a 
circumstantial story so positively, and so open, if false, to a contradiction it never received, 
that those who lay too much stress on this very equivocal species of presumption would, if the 
will had perished, have reckoned its forgery beyond question. The king's death approaching, 
e asserts, " some as well known to you as to me caused William Clarice, sometimes servant 

U 
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tomed to employ a stamp instead of making his signature. Many im- 
pressions of this are extant ; but it is evident on the first inspection, not 
only that the presumed autographs in the will (for there are two) are not 
like these impressions, but that they are not the impressions of any stamp, 
the marks of the pen being very clearly discernible. It is more difficult 
to pronounce that they may not be feigned ; but such is not the opinion 
of some who are best acquainted with Henry’s handwriting ; ana what 
is still more to the purpose, there is no pretence for setting up such a 
possibility, when the story of the stamp, as to which the partizans ot 
Mary pretended to adduce evidence, appears so clearly to be a fabrication. 
We have therefore every reasonable ground to maintain, that Henry 
did duly execute a will, postponing the Scots line to that of Suffolk. 

The fourth proposition is in itself undeniable. There were descend- 
ants of Mary, duchess of Suffolk, by her two daughters, Frances, 
second duchess of Suffolk, and Eleanor, countess of Cumberland. A 
story had indeed been circulated, that Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, was already married to a lady of the name of Mortimer at the 
time of his union with the king’s sister. But this circumstance is 
sufficiently explained in the treatise of Hales . 1 It is somewhat more 
questionable, from which of his two daughters we are to derive the 
hereditary stock. This depends on the legitimacy of lord Beauchamp 
son of the earl of Hertford by Catherine Grey. I have mentioned in 
another place the process before a commission appointed by Elizabeth, 
which ended in declaring that their marriage was not proved, and that 
their cohabitation had been illicit. The parties alleged themselves to 
have been married clandestinely in the earl of Hertford’s house, by a 
minister whom they had never 1 “fore seen, and of whose name they 
were ignorant, in the presence only of a sister of the earl, then 
deceased. This entire absence of testimony, and the somewhat 
improbable nature of the story, at least in appearance, may still 
perhaps leave a shade of doubt as to the reality of the marriage. 
Upon the other hand, it was unquestionable that their object ifuist 
have been a legitimate union ; and such a hasty and furtive ceremony 
as they asserted to have taken place, while it would, if sufficiently 

to Thomas Hcneage, to sign the supposed will with a stamp, for otherwise signed it was 
never ; ” for which he appeals to an attestation of the late lord Paget in Parliament, and 
requests the depositions of several persons now living to be taken. He proceeds to refer him 
** to the original will surmised to be signed with the king's own hand, that thereby it may most 
clearly and evidently appear by some differences, how the same was not signed with the king's 
hand, but stamped as aforesaid. And albeit it is used both as an argument and calumniation 
against my sovereign by some, that the said original hath been embezzled in queen Mary’s 
time, I trust God will and hath reserved the same to be an instrument to relieve (prove] the 
truth, and to confound false surmises, that thereby the right may take place, notwithstanding 
the many exemplifications and transcripts, which being sealed with the great seal, do run 
abroad in England.” Lesley, bishop of Ross, repeats the same story with some additions 
Bedford's Hereditary Right, p. 197. A treatise of Hales, for which he suffered imprisonment, 
in defence of the Suffolk title under the will, of which there is a manuscript in the British 
Museum, Harl. MSS. 537., and which is also printed in the appendix to the book last quoted, 
leads me to conjecture, that the original will had been mislaid or rather concealed at that. time. 
For he certainly argues on the supposition that it was not forthcoming, and had not himself 
seen it; but "he has been informed that the king’s name is evidently written with a pen, 
though some of the strokes are unseen, as if drawn by a weak and trembling hand.” Every 
one who has seen the will must bear witness to the correctness of this information. Th« 
reappearance of this very remarkable instrument was, as I conceive, after the Revolution ; for 
Collier mentions that he had heard it was in existence ; and it is also described in a note to the 

^Bedford’s (Harbin's) Hereditary Right Asserted, p. 904 . 
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proved, be completely valid, was necessary to protect them from the 
queen's indignation. They were examined separately upon oath to 
answer a series of the closest interrogatories, which they did with little 
contradiction, and a perfect agreement in the main ; nOr was any 
evidence worth mentioning adduced on the other side ; so that, unless 
the rules of the ecclesiastical law are scandalously repugnant to com- 
mon justice, their oaths entitled them to credit on the merits of the 
case . 1 * 3 The earl of Hertford, soon after the tranquil accession of 
James, having long abandoned all ambitious hopes, and seeking only 
to establish his children's legitimacy, and the honour of one who had 
been the victim of their unhappy loves, petitioned the king for a review 
of the proceedings, alleging himself to have vainly sought this at the 
hands of Elizabeth. It seems probable, though I have not met with 
any more distinct proof of it than a story in Dugdale, that he had been 
successful in finding the person who solemnized the marriage . 8 A 
commission of delegates was accordingly appointed to investigate the 
allegations of the earl’s petition. But the jealousy that had so long 
oppressed this unfortunate family was not yet at rest. Questions seem 
to have been raised as to the lapse of time and other technical diffi- 
culties, which served as a pretext for coming to no determination on 
the merits . 1 Hertford, or rather his son, not long after endea- 
voured indirectly to bring forward the main question by means of a 
suit for some lands against lord Monteagle. This is said to have been 
heard in the court of wards, where a jury was empanelled to try the 
fact. But the law officers of the crown interposed to prevent a verdict, 
which, though it could not have been legally conclusive upon the 
marriage, would certainly have given a sanction to it in public opinion . 4 * * * 
The house of Seymour was now compelled to seek a renewal of their 
honours by another channel. Lord Beauchamp, as he had uniformly 


1 A manuscript in the Cottonian library, Faustina, A. xi., written about 156a, in a very 
hostile spirit, endeavouts to prove from the want of testimony, and from some variances in 
thfcir depositions (not very material ones), that their allegations of matrimony could not be 
admitted, and that they had incurred an ecclesiastical censure for fornication. But another, 
which I have also found in the Museum, Harl. MSS. 6286, contains the whole proceedings and 
evidence, from which I have drawn the conclusion in the text. Their ignorance of the clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony is not perhaps very extraordinary ; he seems to have been 
one of those, vagabond ecclesiastics, who, till the marriage act of 1752, were always ready to 
do that service for a fee. 

* “ Hereupon I shall add, what I have heaid related from persons of great credit, which is, 
that the validity of this marriage was afterwards brought to a trial at the common law ; when 
the minister who married them being present, and other circumstances agreeing, the jury 
(whereof John Digby of Coleshill, in com. War. esquire, was the foreman) found it a good 
marriage/’ Baronage of England, part ii. 369 Mr. Luders doubts the accuracy of Dugole's 
story ; and I think it not unlikely that it is a confused account of what had happened in the 
court of wards. 

3 I derive this fact from a Cotton MS. Vitellius, C. xvi. 412., &c. ; but the volume is much 

burned, and the papers confused with others relative to lord Essex's divorce. . See as to the 

same suit, or rather perhaps that mentioned m the next note, Birch’s Negotiations, p. 219., or 

Aikin’s James 1 . i. 235. 

* ** The same day a great cause between the lord Beauchamp and Monteagle was heard in 

the court of wards, the main point whereof was to prove the lawfulness of E. of Hertford's 
marriage. The court sat until five of the clock in tne afternoon, and the jury had a week’s 
respite for the delivery of their verdict.” Letter of sir E. Hoby to sirT. Edmonds, Feb. 10. 
*606. u For my lord of Hertford’s cause, when the verdict was ready to be given up, Mr. 
Attorney interposed himself for the king, and said that the land that they both strove for was 
the king's, and until his title were decided, the jury ought not to proceed ; not doubting but 
the king will be gracious to both lords. But thereby both land and legitimation remain unde* 
cided.” The same to the same, Mar. 7. Sloaue MSS. 4176. j a * 
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been called, took a grant of the barony of Beauchamp, and another Oi 
the earldom of Hertford, to take effect upon the death of the earl, who 
is not denominated his father in the patent. 1 But after the return o l 
Charles II., in the patent restoring this lord Beauchamp’s son to the 
dukedom of Somerset, he is recited to be heir male of the body of the 
first duke by his wife Anne, which establishes (if the recital of a private 
act of parliament can be said to establish any thing) the validity of the 
disputed marriage. (Luders, ubi supril.) 

The descent from Eleanor, the yourger daughter of Mary Brandon, 
who married the earl of Cumberland, )S subject to no difficulties. She 
left an only daughter, married to the ea 1 of Derby, from whom the 
claim devolved again upon females, and seems to have attracted less 
notice during the reign of Elizabeth than some others much inferior in 
plausibility. If any should be of opinion that no marriage was regu* 
larly contracted between the earl of Hertford and Lady Catherine 
Grey, so as to make their children capable of inheritance, the title to 
the crown, resulting from the statute of 35 H. 8. and the testament of 
that prince, will have descended, at the death of Elizabeth, on the 
issue of the countess of Cumberland. 2 In neither case could the house 
of Stuart have a lawful claim. But I may, perhaps, have dwelled too 
long on a subject which, though curious and not very generally under- 
stood, can be of no sort of importance, except as it serves to cast 
ridicule upon those notions of legitimate sovereignty and absolute 
right, which it was once attempted to set up as paramount even to the 
great interests of a commonwealth. 

There is much reason to believe, that the consciousness of this 
defect in his parliamentary title put James on magnifying, still more 
than from his natural temper he was prone to do, the inherent rights 
of primogenitary succession, as something indefeasible by the legisla- 
ture; a doctrine which, however it might suit the schools of divinity, 
was in diametrical opposition to our statutes. 8 Through the servile 

« 

1 Dugdale’s Baronage. I Aiders* Essay on the right of succession to the Crown in the Reign 
of Elizabeth. This ingenious author is, I believe, the first who has taken the stiong position 
as to the want of legal title to the house of Stuart which I have endeavoured to support. In 
the entertaining letters of Ju.cph Mtde on the news of the day, Hurl. MsS. 380., it is said 
that the king had thought of declaring Hertford’s issue by lady Catherine Grey illegitimate in 
the parliament of 1621, and that lord Southampton’s commitment was for having searched for 
proofs of their marriage. June 30. 1622 

* I have not adverted to one objection which some urged at the time, as we find by Persons's 
treatises, Leicester's Commonwealth, and the Conference, to the legitimacy of the Seymours 
Catherine Grey had been betrothed, or perhaps mruried, to lord Herbert, son of the earl of 
Pembroke, during the brilliant days of her family, at the close of Edward's reign. But on 
her father's fall, Pembroke caused a sentence of divorce to be pronounced, the grounds of which 
do not appear, but which was probably sufficient in law to warrant her subsequent union with 
Hertford. No advantage is taken of this in the proceedings, which seems to show that theie 
was no legal bond remaining between the parties. Camden says she was divorced from lord 
Herbert, “being so far gone vdth child, as to be very near her time." But from 
her youth at die time, and the silence of all other writers, I conclude this to be unworthy 
of credit. 

The representative of the title of Mary Brandon, duchess of Suffolk, that is, the person 
on whom the claim has descended, according to the rules which determine the .succession of 
Jhe crown, on the supposition that Hertford was duly married to Catherine Grey, is the present 
duchess of Buckingham : upon the contrary supposition, the marquis of Stafford. THU is, of 
course, if we may take for granted the accuracy of common books of genealogy. 

• Bolingbroke is of this opinion, considering the act of recognition as “the sera of hereditary 
right, ana of all those exalted notion* concerning the cower of prerogative kings and th« 
•acredness of their persons." Dissertation on Parties, Letter 1 1 . 
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spirit of those times, however, it made a rapid progress; and, inter- 
woven by cunning and bigotry with religion, became a distinguishing 
tenet of the party who encouraged the Stuarts to subvert the liberties 
of the kingdom. In James's proclamation on ascending the throne, he 
set forth his hereditary right in pompous and perhaps unconstitutional 
phrases. It was the first measure of parliament to pass an act of 
recognition, acknowledging that, immediately on the decease of 
Elizabeth, u the imperial crown of the realm of England did by 
inherent birthright, and lawful and undoubted succession, descend and 
come to his most excellent majesty, as being lineally, justly, and 
lawfully, next and sole heir of the blood royal of this realm." (Stat. 
i Jac. c. i.) The will of Henry VIII. it was tacitly agreed by all 
parties to consign to oblivion: and this most wisely, not on the prin- 
ciples which seem rather too much insinuated in this act of recognition, 
but on such substantial motives of public expediency, as it would have 
shown an equal want of patriotism and of good sense for the descend- 
ants of the house of Suffolk to have withstood. 

James left a kingdom where his authority was incessantly thwarted, 
and sometimes openly assailed, for one wherein the royal prerogative 
had for more than a century been strained to a very high pitch, and 
where there had not occurred for above thirty years the least appearance 
of rebellion and hardly of tumult. Such a posture of the English 
commonwealth, as well as the general satisfaction testified at his 
accession, seemed favourable circumstances to one who entertained, 
with less disguise if not with more earnestness than most other 
sovereigns, the desire of reigning with as little impediment as possible 
to his own will. Yet some considerations might have induced a prince 
who really possessed the king-craft wherein James prided himself, to 
take his measures with caution. The late queen’s popularity had 
remarkably abated during her last years . 1 It is a very common 
delusion of royal personages to triumph in the people’s dislike of those 
into whose place they expect shortly to come, and to count upon the 
most transitory of possessions, a favour built on hopes that they 
cannot realize, and discontents that they will not assuage. If Elizabeth 
lost a great deal of that affection her subjects had entertained for her, 
this may be ascribed, not so much to Essex’s death, though that no 
doubt had its share, as to weightier taxation, to some oppressions of 
her government, and above all to her inflexible tenaciousness in every 
point of ecclesiastical discipline. It was the part of a prudent successor 
to preserve an undeviating economy, to remove without repugnance or 
delay the irritations of monopolies and purveyance, and to remedy thos 
alleged abuses in the church, against which the greater and stronger 
part of the nation had so long and so loudly raised its voice. 

J This is confirmed by a curious little tract in the British Museum, Sloane MSS. 827., con- 
taining a short history of the queen’s death, and new king’s accession. It affords a good con- 
temporary illustration of the various feelings which influenced men at this crisis, and is written 
in a dispassionate manner. The author ascribes the loss of Elizabeth’s popularity to the 
impoverishment of the realm, and to the abuses which prevailed. Carte says, “ foreigners 
were shocked on James’s arrival at the applause of the populace who had professed to adore 
the late queen, but in fact she had no huzzas after Essex’s execution. She was in four days* 
time as much forgot as if she had never existed, by all the world, and even by her own ser- 
vants.” Vol. iii.p. 707. This is exaggerated, and what Carte could not know; but rh*r* 
Is no doubt that the generality were glad of a change. 
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The new king’s character, notwithstanding the vicinity of Scotian^ 
seems to have been little understood by the English at his accession. 
But he was not long in undeceiving them, if it be true that his popularity 
had vanished away before his arrival in London.J The kingdom was 
full of acute wits and skilful politicians, quick enough to have seen 
through a less unguarded character than that of James. It was soot* 
manifest that he was unable to wield the sceptre of the great princess 
whom he ridiculously affected to despise , 2 so as to keep under that 
rising spirit, which might perhaps have grown too strong even for her 
control. He committed an important error in throwing away the best 
opportunity that had offered itself for healing the wounds of the 
church of England. In his way to London, the malecontent clergy 
presented to him what was commonly called the Millenary Petition, as 
if signed by 1000 ministers, though the real number was not so great . 8 
This petition contained no demand inconsistent with the established 
hierarchy, nor, as far as I am aware, what might not have been 
granted without inconvenience. James, however, who had not unna- 
turally taken an extreme disgust at the presbyterian clergy of his 
native kingdom, by whom his life had been perpetually harassed, 
showed no disposition to treat these petitioners with favour . 4 The 
bishops had promised him an obsequiousness to which he had been 

1 Carte, no foe surely to the house of Stuart, says, " I 5 v the time he reached London, the 
admiration of the in telhgeut world wa> turned into tomempt." On this journey he cave a 
remarkable proof of his hasty temper and disregard of law. in ordering a pickpocket taken in 
the fact to be hanged without trial. The historian last quoted thinks fit to say in vindication, 
that "all felonies committed within the verge of the louit arc cognisable in the court of the 
king’s household,” referring to 33 H. 8. c. i. This act, however, contains no such thing ; nor 
does any court appear to have been held. Though the man's notorious guilt might prevent 
any open complaint of so illegal a proceeding, it did not fail t<* excite observation. *' I hear 
our new king, says sir Tohn Harrington, “has hanged one nun before he was tried; it is 
strangely done : now if the wind bloweth thus, why may not a man be tried before he has 
offended?” Kugae Antiquac, vol. i. p. 180. 

Birch and Carte tell us, on the authority of the French amlnsiador’** despatches, tha* on 
this journey he expressed a great contempt for women, suffering them to be presented on their 
knees, and indiscreetly censuring his own wife : that he offended the military men by telling 
them they might sheathe their swords, since peace was his object ; that he showed impatience 
of the common people who flocked to see him while hunting, driving them away with curses, 
very unlike the affable manners of the late queen. This is confirmed by Wilson, in Kennct’s 
Complete History, vol. ii. p. 667. 

* Sully, being sent over to compliment James on his agression, persisted in wearingmoumint 
for Elizabeth, though no one had done so m the kmg s present c, and he was warned that it would 
be taken ill ; “ dans une cour oil il scmbloit qu'on efit si fort affecte de mettre en oubli cette 
grande reine, qu’on n’v faisoit jamais mention d'elie, et qu’on evitoit mnue de prononcer son 
nom.’^ M£m. de Sully, 1 . 14. James afterwards spoke slightingly to Sully of his pretlecessoi 
and said that he had long ruled England through her ministers, 

8 It was subscribed by 81*5 ministers from twenty-five counties. It states, that neither aft 
factious men desiring a popular party in the church, nor as schismatics aiming; at the dissolu- 
Kon of the state ecclesiastical, they humbly desired red 1 css of some abuses. Their objections 
were chiefly to the cap and surplice, the cross in baptism, baptism by women, confirmation, 
the ring in marriage, the reading of the Apocrypha, Ijowmg at the name of Jesus, &c., to non- 
residence and incapable ministers, the commcndums held by bishops, unnecessary excommu- 
nications, and other usual topics. Neal, p.408. FuHcr, part ii. p. 22. 

* The puritans seem to have flattered themselves that James. would favour their sect, on tht 
credit of some strong assertions he had occasionally made of his adherence to the Scots kirk. 
Some of these were a good while before ; but on quitting the kingdom he had declared that he 
left it in a state which he did not intend to alter. Neal, 406. James, however, was ail his 
life rather a bold liar than a good dissembler. It seems strange that they should not have 
attended to his Basilicon Duron, printed three years before, though not for general circulation, 
wherein there is a passage quite decisive of his disposition towards the presbyterians and their 
scheme of polity. The Millenary Petition indeed did not go so far as to request any thing of 
that kind* 
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little accustomed, and a zeal to enhance his prerogative, which they 
ifterwards too well displayed. His measures towards the non- 
conformist party had evidently been resolved upon, before he sum- 
moned a few of their divines to the famous conference at Hampton- 
court. In the accounts that we read of this meeting, we arc alternately 
struck with wonder at the indecent and partial behaviour of the king, 
and at the abject baseness of the bishops, mixed, according to the 
custom of servile natures, with insolence towards their opponents. 1 It 
was easy for a monarch and eighteen churchmen to claim the victory, 
be the merits of their dispute what they might, over four abashed and 
intimidated adversaries. 8 A very few alterations were made in the 
church-service after this conference, but not of such moment as to 
reconcile probably a single minister to the established discipline. 
(Rymer, xvi. 565.) The king soon afterwards put forth a proclamation, 
requiring all ecclesiastical and civil officers to do their duty by enforcing 
conformity, and admonishing all men not to expect nor attempt any 
further alteration in the public service; for “he would neither let any 
presume that his own judgment, having determined in a matter of this 
weight, should be swayed to alteration by the frivolous suggestions of 
any light spirit, nor was he ignorant of the inconvenience of admitting 
innovation in things once settled by mature deliberation.” 3 And he 
had already strictly enjoined the bishops to proceed against all their 
clergy who did not observe the prescribed order (Strype’s Whitgift, 
382.); a command which Bancroft, who about this time followed 
Whitgift in the primacy, did not wait to have repeated. But the most 
enormous outrage on the civil rights of these men was the commitment 
to prison of ten among those who had presented the Millenary Petition ; 
the judges having declared in the star-chamber, that it was an offence 
fineable at discretion, and very near to treason and felony, as it tended 
to sedition and rebellion. (Neal, 432. Winwood, ii. 36.) By such 
beginnings did the house of Stuart indicate the course it would steer. 

An entire year elapsed, chiefly on account of the unhealthiness of the 
season in London, before James summoned his first parliament. It 

* Strype’s Whitgift, p. 571. Collier, p. 673. Neal, p. 41 1. Fuller, part, ii. p. 7. State 
Trials, vol. ii. p. 69. Phoenix BriUnmcus, i. 141. Winwood, ii. 13. All these, except the 
last, are taken from an account of the conference published bv Barlow, and probably more 
favourable to the king and bishops than they deserved. See what Harrington, an eye-witness, 
says in Nugae Antiquae, i. i8t, which I would quote as the best evidence of James’s behaviour, 
were the passage quite decent. 

* Reynolds, die principal disputant on the puritan side, was nearly, if not altogether, the 
most learned man in England He was censured by his taction for making a weak defence ; 
but the king's partiality and intemperance plead his apology. He is said to have complained 
of unfair representation in Barlow’s account. Hist, and Ant. of Oxford, ii. 293. James 
wrote a conceited letter to one Blake, boasting of his own superior logic and learning. Strype’s 
Whitgift, Append. 939. 

* Strype's Whitgift ? 587. How desirous men not at all connected in faction with the puritans 
were of amendments in the church, appears by a tract of Bacon, written, as it seems, about 
the end of 1605, vol, i. p. 387.— He excepts to several matters of ceremony ; the cap and sur- 
plice, the ring m marriage, the use of organs, the form of absolution, lay-baptism, ecc. ; and 
weighs against the abuse of excommunication, against non-residence and pluralities, the oath 
ex officio, the sole exercise of ordination and jurisdiction by the bishop, conceiving that the 
dean and chapter should always assent, &c. And, in his predominant spirit of improvement 
asks, “Why the civil state should be purged and restored by good and wholesome laws made 
every three or four years in parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth 
mischief I wad contrariwise the ecclesiastical state should still continue upon the dreg* 
of tune, and receive no alteration now for these forty-five years or more ? ” 
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might perhaps have been more politic to have chosen some other city ; 
for the length of this interval gave time to form a disadvantageous 
estimate of his administration, and to alienate beyond recovery the 
puritanical party. Libels were already in circulation, reflecting with a 
sharpness never before known on the king's personal behaviour, which 
presented an extraordinary contrast to that of Elizabeth. 1 The nation, 
it is easy to perceive, cheated itself into a persuasion, that it had borne 
that princess more affection than it had really felt, especially in het 
latter years ; the sorrow of subjects for deceased monarchs being often 
rather inspired by a sense of evil than a recollection of good. James, 
however, little heeded the popular voice, satisfied with the fulsome and 
preposterous adulation of his court, and intent on promulgating certaif 
maxims concerning the dignity and power of princes, which he hao 
already announced in his discourse on the True Law of Free Mon- 
archies, printed some years before in Scotland. In this treatise, after 
laying it down that monarchy is the true pattern of divinity, and prov- 
ing the duty of passive obedience, rather singularly, from that passage 
in the book of Samuel where the prophet so forcibly paints the miseries 
of absolute power, he denies that the kings of Scotland owe their crown 
to any primary contract. Fergus, their progenitor, having conquered the 
country with his Irish ,* and advances more alarming tenets, as that the 
king makes daily statutes and ordinances enjoining such pains thereto 
as he thinks meet, without any advice of parliament or estates ; that 
general laws made publicly in parliament may, by the king's authority, 
be mitigated or suspended upon causes only known to him ; and that, 
“ although a good king will frame all his actions to be according to the 
law, yet he is not bound thereto, but of his own will and for example- 
giving to his subjects." (King James's Works, p. 207.) These 
doctrines, if not absolutely novel, seemed peculiarly indecent, as well 
as dangerous, from the mouth of a sovereign. Yet they proceeded far 
more from James’s self-conceit and pique against the republican spirit 
of presbyterianism than from his love of power, which (in its exercite 
I mean, as distinguished from its possession) he did not feel in so 
eminent a degree as either his predecessor or his son. 

In the proclamation for calling together his first parliament, the king, 
after dilating, as was his favourite practice, on a series of rather com- 
mon truths in very good language, charges all persons interested in the 
choice of knights for the shire to select them out of the principal 
knights or gentlemen within the county ; and for the burgesses, that 
choice be made of men of sufficiency and discretion, without desire to 
please parents and friends, that often speak for their children or 
kindred ; avoiding persons noted in religion for their superstitious 
blindness one way, or for their turbulent humour other ways. We do 
command, he says, that no bankrupts or outlaws be chosen, but men of 
known good behaviour and sufficient livelihood. The sheriffs are 
charged not to direct a writ to any ancient town being so ruined that 
there are not residents sufficient to make such choice, and of whom 

1 See one of the Somers Tracts, vol. ii. p. 144. entitled 11 Advertisements of a Loyal Subject 
drawn from the observation of the People s Speeches.” This appears to have been written 
before the meeting of parliament. The French ambassadors. Sully and La Boderie, thought 
most contemptibly of the king. Lingard, vol ix. p 107. Hu> own courtiers, at then private 
letters show, disked and derided him. 
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such lawful election ma> be made. All returns are to be filed in 
chancery, and if any be found contrary to this proclamation, the same 
to be rejected as unlawful and insufficient, and the place to be fined for 
making it ; and any one elected contrary to the purport, effect, and true 
meaning of this proclamation, to be fined and imprisoned. (Parlia- 
mentary History, i. 967.) 

Such an assumption of control over parliamentary elections was a 
glaring infringement of those privileges which the house of commons 
had been pretty steadily and successfully asserting in the late reign. An 
Opportunity very soon occurred of contesting this important point. At 
the election for the county of Buckingham, sir Francis Goodwin had 
been chosen in preference to sir John Fortescue, a privy councillor, and 
the writ returned into chancery. Goodwin having been some years 
before outlawed, the return was sent back to the sheriff, as contrary to 
the late proclamation ; and, on a second election, sir John Fortescue 
was chosen. This matter being brought under the consideration of the 
house of commons, a very few days after the opening of the session, 
gave rise to their first struggle with the new king. It was resolved, 
after hearing the whole case, and arguments by members on both sides, 
that Goodwin was lawfully elected and returned, and ought to be 
received. The first notice taken of this was by the lords, who requested 
that this might be discussed in a conference between the two houses, 
before any other matter should be proceeded in. The commons 
returned for answer, that they conceived it not according to the honour 
of the house to give account of any of their proceedings. The lords 
replied, that having acquainted his majesty with the matter, he desired 
there might be a conference thereon between the two houses. Upon 
this message, the commons came to a resolution that the speaker with 
a numerous deputation of members should attend his majesty, and 
report the reasons of their proceedings in Goodwin’s case. In this 
conference with the king, as related by the speaker, it appears that he 
had shown some degree of chagrin, and insisted that the house ought 
not to meddle with returns, which could only be corrected by the court 
of chancery ; and that since they derived all matters of privilege from 
him and his grant, he expected they should not be turned against him. 
He ended by directing the house to confer with the judges. After a 
debate, which seems, from the minutes in the journals, to have been 
rather warm, it was unanimously agreed not to have a conference with 
the judges ; but the reasons of the house’s proceeding were laid before 
the king in a written statement or memorial, answering the several 
objections that his majesty had alleged. This they sent to the lords, 
requesting them to deliver it to the king, and to be mediators in behalf 
of the house for his majesty’s satisfaction ; a message in rather a lower 
tone than they had previously taken. The king sending for the speaker 
privately, told him that he was now distracted in judgment as to the 
merits of the case ; and for his further satisfaction, desired and com- 
manded, as an absolute king, that there should be a conference between 
the house and the judges. Upon this unexpected message, says the 
journal, there grew some amazement and silence. But at last one stood 
ap and said : “ The prince’s command is like a thunderbolt ; his com- 
mand upon our allegiance like the roaring of a lion. To his command 
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there is no contradiction ; but how or in what manner we should now 
proceed to perform obedience, that will be the question.” (Commons? 
Journals, i. 166.) It was resolved to confer with the judges in presence 
of the king and council. In this second conference, the king, after 
some favourable expressions towards the house, and conceding that it 
was a court of record, and judge of returns, though not exclusively of 
the chancery, suggested that both Goodwin and Fortescue should be 
set aside, by issuing a new writ. This compromise was joyfully accepted 
by the greater part of the commons, after the dispute had lasted nearly 
three weeks. 1 They have been considered as victorious, upon the whole, 
in this contest, though they apparently fell short in the result of what 
they had obtained some years before. But no attempt was ever after- 
wards made to dispute their exclusive jurisdiction. 5 

The commons were engaged during this session in the defence ol 
another privilege, to which they annexed perhaps a disproportionate 
importance. Sir Thomas Shirley, a member, having been taken in 
execution on a private debt before their meeting, and the warden of the 
Fleet prison refusing to deliver him up, they were at a loss how to 
obtain his release. Several methods were projected ; among which, 
that of sending a party of members with the serjeant and his mace, to 
force open the prison, was carried on a division ; but the speaker hinting 
that such a vigorous measure would expose them individually to pro- 
secution as trespassers, it was prudently abandoned. The warden, 
though committed by the house to a dungeon in the Tower, continued 
obstinate, conceiving that by releasing his prisoner he should become 
answerable for the debt. They were evidently reluctant to solicit the 
kings interference ; but aware at length that their own authority was 
insufficient, “ the vice-chamberlain, according to a memorandum in the 
journals, was privately instructed to go to the king, and humbly desire 
that he would be pleased to command the warden, on his allegiance, to 
deliver up sir Thomas ; not as petitioned for by the house, but |ls if 
himself thought it fit, out of his ow r n gracious judgment” By this 
stratagem, if we may so term it, they saved the point of honour, and 
recovered their member. 8 The warden’s apprehensions, however, of 
exposing himself to an action for the escape gave rise to a statute, which 
empowers the creditor to sue out a new execution against any one who 
shall be delivered by virtue of his privilege of parliament, after that 
shall have expired, and discharges from liability those out of whose 
custody such persons shall be delivered. This is the first legislative 
recognition of privilege, (i Jac. i. c. 13.) The most important part of 
the whole is a proviso subjoined to the act, “ That nothing therein con- 
tained shall extend to the diminishing of any punishment to be here- 
after, by censure in parliament, inflicted upon any person who hereafter 

1 It appears that some of the more eager patriots were dissatisfied at the concession made by 
vacating Goodwin's seat, and said they had drawn on themselves the reproach of inconstancy 
and levity. 14 But the acclamation of the house was, that it was a testimony of our duty, and 
no levity.” It was thought expedient, however, to save their honour, that Goodwin should 
send a letter to the speaker expressing his acquiescence. Commons' Journals, i. x 63 . 

# * Commons’ Journals, 147. &c. ; ParL Hist. 997. ; Carte, hi. 730. who gives, on this occa- 
sion, a review of the earlier cases where the house had entered on matters of election. See 
also a rather curious letter of Cecil in Winwood's Memorials, ii. 18., where he artfully endea 
vows to treat the matter as of little importance. 

• Commons’ Journals, page 155. See. Pari. Hist. 1038. Carte, 734. 
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shall make or procure to be made any such arrest as is aforesaid.* 
The right of commitment, in such cases at least, by a vote of the house 
of commons, is here unequivocally maintained. 

It is not necessary to repeat the complaints of ecclesiastical abuses 
preferred by this house of commons, as by those that had gone before 
them. James, by siding openly with the bishops, had given alarm to 
the reforming party. It was anticipated that he would go farther than 
his predecessor, whose uncertain humour, as well as the inclinations of 
some of her advisers, had materially counterbalanced the dislike she 
entertained of the innovators. A code of new canons had recently been 
established in convocation with the king’s assent, obligatory perhaps 
upon the clergy, but tending to set up an unwarranted authority over 
the whole nation ; imposing oaths and exacting securities in certain 
cases from the laity, and aiming at the exclusion of nonconformists 
from all civil rights. 1 Against these canons, as well as various other 
grievances, the commons remonstrated in a conference with the upper 
house, but with little immediate effect. 2 They made a more remarkable 
effort in attacking some public mischiefs of a temporal nature, which, 
though long the theme of general murmurs, were closely interwoven 
with the ancient and undisputed prerogatives of the crown. Complaints 
were uttered, and innovations projected by the commons of 1604, which 
Elizabeth would have met with an angry message, and perhaps visited 
with punishment on the proposers. James, however, was not entirely 
averse to some of the projected alterations, from which he hoped to 
derive a pecuniar)' advantage. The two principal grievances were, pur- 
veyance and the incidents of military tenure. The former had been 
restrained by not less than thirty-six statutes, as the commons assert 
in a petition to the king ; in spite of which the impressing of carts and 
carriages, and the exaction of victuals for the king’s use, at prices far 
below the true value, and in quantity beyond what was necessary, con- 
tinued to prevail under authority of commissions from the board of 
green cloth, and was enforced, in case of demur or resistance, by 
imprisonment under their warrant. The purveyors, indeed, are 
described as living at free quarters upon the country, felling woods 
without the owners’ consent, and commanding labour with little or no 
recompense. (Bacon's Works, i. 624. ; Journals, 190. 215.) Purvey- 
ance was a very ancient topic of remonstrance ; but both the inadequate 
revenues of the crown, and a supposed dignity attached to this royal 
right of spoil, had prevented its abolition from being attempted. But 
the commons seemed still more to trench on the pride of our feudal 
monarchy, when they proposed to take away guardianship in chivalry ; 
that lucrative tyranny, bequeathed by Norman conquerors, the custody 

1 By one of these canons, all persons affirming any of the thirty-nine articles to be erroneous 
are excommunicated ipso facto; consequently become incapable of being witnesses, of sueing 
for their debts, &c, Neal, 428. But the courts of law disregarded these ipso facto excommu- 
nications. 

* Somers’ Tract®, ii. 14. ; Journals, 199. 235. 23S. ; Pari. Hist. 1067. It is here said, that a 
bill restraining excommunications passed into a law, which does not appear to be true, though 
James himself had objected to their frequency. 1 cannot trace such a bill in the journals 
beyond the committee, nor is it in the statute-book. The fact is, that the king desired the 
nouse to confer on the subject with the convocation, which they justly deemed unprecedented, 
and aer^at oiy t Q their privileges ; but offered to confer with the bishops, as lords of parlia- 
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of every military tenant's estate until he should arrive at twenty-one, 
without accounting for the profits. This, among other grievances, was 
referred to a committee, in which Bacon took an active share. They 
obtained a conference on this subject with the lords, who refused to 
agree to a bill for taking guardianship in chivalry away, but offered to 
join in a petition for that purpose to the king, since it could not be 
called a wrong, having been patiently endured by their ancestors as 
well as themselves, and being warranted by the law of the land. In 
the end the lords advised to drop the matter for the present, as 
somewhat unseasonable in the king’s first parliament. (Commons' 
Journals, 150, etc.) 

In the midst of these testimonies of dissatisfaction with the civil and 
ecclesiastical administration, the house of commons had not felt much 
willingness to greet the new sovereign with a subsidy. No demand 
had been made upon them, far less any proof given of the king's 
exigencies; and they doubtless knew by experience, that an obstinate 
determination not to yield to any of their wishes would hardly be 
shaken by a liberal grant of money. They had even passed the usual 
bill granting tonnage and poundage for life, with certain reservations 
that gave the court otfencc, and which apparently they afterwards 
omitted. But there was so little disposition to do any thing further, 
that the king sent a message to express his desire that the commons 
would not enter upon the business of a subsidy, and assuring them 
that he would not take unkindly their omission. By this artifice, which 
was rather transparent, lie avoided the not improbable mortification of 
seeing the proposal rejected. (Journals, 246.) 

The king’s discontent at the proceedings of this session, which he 
seems to have pretty strongly expressed in some speech to the com- 
mons, that has not been recorded, (Journals, 230.), gave rise to a very 
remarkable vindication, prepared by a committee at the house’s com- 
mand, and entitled “ A Form of Apology and Satisfaction to be de- 
livered to his Majesty,” though such may not be deemed the most 
appropriate title. It contains a full and pertinent justification of all 
those proceedings at which James had taken umbrage, and asserts, 
with respectful boldness, and in explicit language, the constitutional 
rights and liberties of parliament. If the English monarchy had been 
reckoned as absolute under the Hantagenets and Tudors, as Hume 
has endeavoured to make it appear, the commons of 1604 must have 
made a surprising advance in their notions of freedom since the king's 
accession. Adverting to what they call the misinformation openly 
delivered to his majesty in three things; namely, that their privileges 
were not of right, but of grace only, renewed every parliament on 
petition ; that they are no court of record, nor yet a court that can 
command view of records ; that the examination of the returns of writs 
for knights and burgesses is without their compass, and belonging to 
the chancery : assertions, they say, " tending directly and apparently to 
the utter overthrow of the very fundamental privileges of our house, 
and therein of the rights and liberties of the whole commons of your 
realm of England, which they and their ancestors, from time imme- 
morial, have undoubtedly enjoyed under your majesty's most noble 
progenitors;” and against which they expressly protest, as derogatory 
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in the highest degree to the true dignity and authority of parliament, 
desiring “ that such their protestations might be recorded to all 
posterity they maintain, on the contrary, “ 1. That their privileges 
and liberties are their right and inheritance, no less than their very 
lands and goods. 2. That they cannot be withheld from them, denied 
or impaired, but with apparent wrong to the whole state of the realm. 
3. That their making request, at the beginning of a parliament, to 
enjoy their privilege, is only an act of manners, and does not weaken 
their right. 4. That their house is a court of record, and has been ever 
so esteemed. 5. That there is not the highest standing court in this 
land that ought to enter into competition, either for dignity or authority, 
with this high court of parliament, which, with his majesty's royal 
assent, gives law to other courts, but from other courts receives neither 
laws nor orders. 6. That the house of commons is the sole proper 
judge of return of all such writs, and the election of all such members 
as belong to it, without which the freedom of election were not entire.” 
They aver that in this session the privileges of the house have been 
more universally and dangerously impugned than ever, as they suppose, 
since the beginnings of parliaments. That in regard to the late queen's 
sex and age, and much more upon care to avoid all trouble, which by 
wicked practice might have been drawn to impeach the quiet of his 
majesty's right in the succession, those actions were then passed over 
which they hoped in succeeding times to redress and rectify; whereas, 
on the contrary, in this parliament, not privileges, but the whole free- 
dom of the parliament and realm had been hewed from them. u What 
cause,” they proceed, “ we, your poor commons, have to watch over 
our privileges is manifest in itself to all men. The prerogatives of 
princes may easily and do daily grow. The privileges of the subject 
are for the most part at an everlasting stand. They may be by good 

C rovidence and care preserved ; but being once lost, are not recovered 
ut with much disquiet.” They then enter in detail on the various 
-that had arisen during the session, — the business of Goodwin's 
election, of Shirley's arrest, and some smaller matters of privilege to 
which my limits have not permitted me to allude. u We thought not/' 
speaking of the first, “ that the judges' opinion, which yet in due place 
we greatly reverence, being delivered what the common law' was, which 
extends only to inferior and standing courts, ought to bring any pre- 
judice to this high court of parliament, whose pow r er being above the 
law is not founded on the common law, but have their rights and 
privileges peculiar to themselves,” They vindicate their endeavours 
to obtain redress of religious and public grievances : u Your majesty 
would be misinformed,” they tell him, “ if any man should deliver that 
the kings of England have any absolute power in themselves, either to 
alter religion, which God defend should be in the power of any mortal 
man whatsoever, or to make any laws concerning the same, otherwise 
than as in temporal causes, by consent ot parliament. We have and 
shall at all times by our oaths acknowledge, that your majesty is sove- 
reign lord and supreme governor in both,” 1 Such was the voice of the 
English commons in 1604, at the commencement of that great conflict 

u 1030., from Petyt’s Jus Parliamentarium, the earliest book, as far as I know, 

«*ere this important document is preserved. The entry on the Journals, p. 243., contains onlv 
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for their liberties, which is measured by the line of the house of Stuart. 
But it is not certain that this apology was ever delivered to the king, 
though he seems to allude to it in a letter written to one of his ministers 
about the same time. 1 

The next session, which is remarkable on account of the conspiracy 
of some desperate men to bbw up both houses of parliament with gun- 
powder on the day of their meeting, did not produce much worthy of 
our notice. A bill to regulate, or probably to suppress, purveyance 
was thrown out by the lords. The commons sent up another bill to 
the same effect, which the upper house rejected without discussion, by 
a rule then perhaps first established, that the same bill could not be 
proposed twice in one session. 3 They voted a liberal subsidy, which 
the king, who had reigned three years without one, had just cause to 
require. For though he had concluded a peace with Spain soon after 
his accession, yet the late queen had left a debt of 400,000/., and other 
charges had fallen on the crown. But the bill for this subsidy lay a 
good while in the house of commons, who came to a vote that it should 
not pass till their list of grievances was ready to be presented. No 
notice was taken of these till the next session beginning in November, 
1606, when the king returned an answer to each of the sixteen articles 
in which matters of grievance were alleged. Of these the greater part 
refer to certain grants made to particular persons in the nature of 
monopolies ; the king either defending these in his answer, or remitting 
the parties to the courts of law to try their legality. The principal 


the first paragraph. Hume and Carte appear to have been ignorant of it. It is just alluded 
to byRapin. 

It was remarked that the attendance of members in this session was more frequent than had 
ever been known, so that fresh seats were required. Journals, 14 r. 

1 “ My faithful 3, such is now my misfortune, as I must be for this time secretary to the 
devil in answering your letters directed unto him. That the entering now into the matter ot 
the subsidy should be deferred until the council's next meeting with me, I think no ways con- 
venient, especially for three reasons. First, ye see it has bin already longest delayd of any 
thing, and yet yee see the lower house are ever the longer the further from it ; and (as in every 
thing that concerns mee) delay of time does never turn them towards mee, but, by the con- 
trary, every hour breedeth a new trick of contradiction amongst them, and every day protUaces 
new matter of sedition, so fertile are their brains in ever buttering forth venome. Next, the 
Parlt. is now so very near an end , as this matter can suffer no longer delay. And thirdly, if 
this be not granted unto before they receive my answer unto their petition, it needs never to 
be moved, for the will of man or angel cannot devise a pleasing answer to their proposition, 
except I should pull the crown not only from my own head, but also from the head of all those 
that shall succeed unto mee, and lay it down at their feet. And that freedom of uttering my 
thoughts, which no extremity, strait nor peril of my life could ever bereave mee of in time past, 
shall now remain with me, as long as the soul sha'l with the body. And as for the Reserva- 
tions of the Bill of Tonnage and Poundage, yee of the Upper House must out of your Love 
and Discretion help it again or otherwise they will in this, as in all things else that concern mee, 
wrack both me and all my Posterity. Ye may impart this to little xo and bigg Suffolk. And 
so Farewell from my wildernesse, w ch I had rather live in (as God shall judge me) like an Her- 
mite in this Forrest, than be a King over such a People as the pack of Puntans are that over- 
rules the lower-house. 

J. R 


“ MS. penes autorem. 

I cannot tell who is addressed in this letter by the numeral 3 ; perhaps the earl of Dunbar. 
By 10 we must doubtless understand Salisbury. 

* Pari. Hist. Journals, 274. 278., &c. In a conference with the lords on this bill, Mr. Hare, 
a member, spoke so warmly, as to give their lordships offence, and to incur some reprehension. 


ivu wuuiu uiivc uiuugni, says sir iuuuuu j uuuy, ui a. uirtuusuiyi letter 111 uie museum, 

“ that Hare and Hyde represented two tribunes of the people.” But the commons resented 
this infringement on their privileges, and after quoting that Mr. Hare did not err in his employ- 
ment in the committee with the lords, sent a message to inform the other house of their vote, 
and to request that they “would forbear hereafter any taxations and reprehensions in their 
conferences.” Journals, 20th and 22nd Feb. 
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business of this third session, as it had been of the last, was James’s 
favourite scheme of a perfect union between England and Scotland. 
It may be collected, though this was never explicitly brought forward, 
that his views extended to a legislative incorporation . 1 But in all the 
speeches on this subject, and especially his own, there is a want of 
distinctness as to the object proposed. He dwells continually upon 
the advantage of unity of laws, yet extols those of England as the best, 
which the Scots, as was evident, had no inclination to adopt Where- 
fore then was delay to be imputed to our English parliament, if it 
waited for that of the sister kingom ? And what steps were recom- 
mended towards this measure, that the commons can be said to have 
declined, except only the naturalization of the ante-nati, or Scots bom 
before the king’s accession to our throne, which could only have a 
temporary effect ? 2 Yet Hume, ever prone to eulogize this monarch at 
the expense of his people, while he bestows merited praise on his 
speech in favour of the union, which is upon the whole a well-written 
and judicious performance, charges the parliament with prejudice, 
reluctance, and obstinacy. The code, as it may be called, of inter- 
national hostility, those numerous statutes treating the northern in- 
habitants of this island as foreigners and enemies, were entirely 
abrogated. And if the commons, while both the theory of our own 
constitution was so unsettled, and its practice so full of abuse, did not 
precipitately give in to schemes that might create still further difficulty 
in all questions between the crown and themselves, schemes too which 
there was no imperious motive for carrying into effect at that juncture, 
we may justly consider it as an additional proof of their wisdom and 
public spirit. Their slow progress, however, in this favourite measure, 

1 Journals, 316. An acute historical critic doubts whether James aimed at an union of 
legislatures, though suggested by Bacon. Laing’s Hist, of Scotland, iii. 17. It is certain that 
his own speeches on the subject do not mention this ; nor do I know that it was ever distinctly 
brought forward by the government ; yet it is hard to see how the incorporation could have 
been complete without it. Bacon not only contemplates the formation of a single parliament, 
but *he alterations necessary to give it effect, vol. i. p. 638. ; suggesting that the previous 
commission of lords of articles might be adopted for some though not for all purposes. This of 
itself was a sufficient justification for the dilatoriness of the English parliament. Nor were the 
common lawyers, who sat in the house, much better pleased with Bacon's schemes for remodel- 
ling all our laws. See his speech, vol. i. p. 654., for naturalizing the ante-nati. In this, he 
asserts the kingdom not to be fully peopled ; “ the territories of France, Italy, Flanders, and 
some parts of Germany, do in equal space of ground bear and contain a far greater quantity of 
people, if they w^re mustered by the poll ; ” and even goes on to assert the population to have 
been more considerable under the heptarchy ; an absurdity, and which he could not believe. 

a It was held by twelve judges out of fourteen, in Calvin's case, that the post-nati, or Scots 
born after the king's accession, were natural subjects of the king of England. This is laid 
down and irresistibly demonstrated, by Coke, then chief-justice, with his abundant legal learn- 
ing. State Trials, vol. ii. 559. , 

It may be observed, that the highflying creed of prerogative mingled itself intimately with 
this question of naturalization ; wnich was much argued on the monarchical principle of per- 
sonal allegiance to the sovereign, as opposed to the half-republican theory that lurked in the 
contrary proposition. “ Allegiance,” says lord Bacon, “ is of a greater extent and dimension 
than laws or kingdoms, and cannot consist by the laws merely, because it began before laws ; 
it continueth after laws, and it is in vigour when laws are suspended and have not had their 
force.'* Id. 596. So lord Coke : “ Whatsoever is due by the law or constitution of man may 
be altered : but natural legiance or obedience of the subject to the sovereign cannot be altered; 
ergo, natural allegiance or obedience to the sovereign is not due by the law or constitution of 
*nan." 65a. 

There are many doubtful positions scattered through the judgment in this famous case. Its 
surest basis is the long series of precedents, evincing that the natives of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Calais, Normandy anaGuienne, while these countries appertained to the kings of England, 
though not in right of its crown, were never reputed aliens. 
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which, though they could not refuse to entertain it, they endeavoured 
to defeat by interposing delays and impediments, gave much offence 
to the king, which he expressed in a speech to the two houses, with the 
haughtiness, but not the dignity of Elizabeth. He threatened them to 
live alternately in the two kingdoms, or to keep his court at York ; and 
alluded, with peculiar acrimony, to certain speeches made in the house, 
wherein probably his own fame had not been spared. 1 u I looked," he 
says, “ for no such fruits at your hands, such personal discourses and 
speeches, which of all other, I looked you should avoid, as not beseem- 
ing the gravity of your assembly. 1 am your king ; I am placed to 
govern you, and shall answer for your errors ; I am a man of flesh and 
blood, and have my passions and affections as other men ; I pray you, 
do not too far move me to do that which my power may tempt me 
unto." (Commons' Journals, 366.) 1 2 

It is most probable, as experience had shown, that such a demonstra- 
tion of displeasure from Elizabeth would have ensured the repentant 
submission of the commons. But within a few years of the most 
unbroken tranquillity, there had been one of those changes of popular 
feeling, which a government is seldom observant enough to watch. 
Two springs had kept in play the machine of her administration, 
affection and fear; attachment arising from the sense of dangers 
endured, and glory achieved for her people, tempered, though not 
subdued, by the dread of her stern courage and vindictive rigour. For 
James not a particle of loyal affection lived in the hearts of the nation, 
while his easy and pusillanimous, though choleric disposition, had 
gradually diminished those sentiments of apprehension which royal 
frowns used to excite. The commons, after some angry speeches, 
resolved to make known to the king through the speaker their desire, 
that he would listen to no private reports, but take his information of 
the house's meaning from themselves ; that he would give leave to such 
persons as he had blamed for their speeches to clear themselves in his 
hearing ; and that he would by some gracious message make known 
his intention that they should deliver their opinions with full libefty, 
and without fear. The speaker next day communicated a slight 
but civil answer he had received from the king, importing his wish to 
preserve their privileges, especially that of liberty of speech. (Commons' 
Journals, p. 370.) This, however, did not prevent his sending a 
message a few days afterwards, commenting on their debates, and on 
some clauses they had introduced into the bill for the abolition of all 
hostile laws. (P. 377.) And a petition having been prepared by a 
committee under the house’s direction for better execution of the laws 
against recusants, the speaker, on its being moved that the petitior be 

1 The house had lately expelled sir Christopher Pigott for reflecting on the Scots nation in a 
speech. Journals, 13th Feb. 1607. 

* The journals are full of notes of these long discussions about the union in 1604, 1606, 1607, 
and even 16x0. It is easy to perceive a jealousy that the prerogative by some means or other 
would be the gainer. The very change of name to Great Britain was objected to. One said, 
we cannot legislate for Great Britain, p. 186. Another, with more astonishing sagacity, feared 
that the king might succeed, by what the lawyers call remitter , to the prerogatives of the 
British kings before Julius Caesar, which would supersede Magna Charta, p. 185. 

James took the titfe of king of Great Britain in the second year of his reign. Lord Bacon 
drew a well' written proclamation on that occasion. Bacon, i. 621. Rymer, xvi. 603. But U 
was, not long afterwards, abandoned. 
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lead, 9aid that his majesty had taken notice of the petition as a thing 
belonging to himself, concerning which it was needless to press him. 
This interference provoked some members to resent it, as an infringe- 
ment of their liberties. The speaker replied that there were many 
precedents in the late queen's time, where she had restrained the 
house from meddling in politics of divers kinds. This, as a matter of 
fact, was too notorious to be denied. A motion was made for a com- 
mittee “to search for precedents of ancient as well as later times, that 
do concern any messages from the sovereign magistrate, king or queen 
of this realm, touching petitions offered to the house of commons." 
The king now interposed by a second message, that, though the 
petition were such as the like had not been read in the house, and 
contained matter whereof the house could not properly take knowledge, 
yet if they thought good to have it read, he was not against the 
reading. And the commons were so well satisfied with this concession, 
that no further proceedings were had; and the petition, says the 
journal, was at length, with general liking, agreed to sleep. It con- 
tained some strong remonstrances against ecclesiastical abuses, and in 
favour of the deprived and silenced puritans, but such as the house 
had often before in various modes brought forward. (Commons' 
Journals, p. 384.) 

The ministry betrayed, in a still more pointed matter, their jealousy 
of any interference on the part of the commons with the conduct of 
public affairs in a business of a different nature. The pacification 
concluded with Spain in 1604, very much against the general wish, 1 
had neither removed all grounds of dispute between the governments, 
nor allayed the dislike of the nations. Spain advanced in that age 
the most preposterous claims to an exclusive navigation beyond the 
tropic, and to the sole possession of the American continent; while 
the English merchants, mindful of the lucrative adventures of the 
queqp's reign, could not be restrained from trespassing on the rich 
harvest of the Indies by contraband and sometimes piratical voyages. 
These conflicting interests led of course to mutual complaints of 
maritime tyranny and fraud ; neither likely to be ill founded, where 
the one party was as much distinguished for the despotic exercise of 
vast power, as the other by boldness and cupidity. It was the pre- 
vailing bias of the king's temper to keep on friendly terms with Spain, 
or rather to court her with undisguised and impolitic partiality. 2 But 
this so much thwarted the prejudices of his subjects, that no part 
perhaps of his administration had such a disadvantageous effect 
on his popularity. The merchants presented to the commons, in 
this session of 1607, a petition upon the grievances they sustained 

1 James entertained the strange notion that the war with Spain ceased by his accession to 
the throne. By a proclamation dated 23rd June, 1603, he permits his subjects to keep such 
ships as had been captured by them before the 24th April, but orders all taken since to be re- 
stored to the owners. Rymer, xvi. 5 16 . He had been used to call the Dutch rebels, and was 
probably kept with difficulty ( by Cecil from displaying his partiality still more outrageously. 
Carte, id. 7x4. All the council, except this minister, are said to have been favourable to peace. 
Id. 038. 

• * rf 2 '* nw o°d, v0 *‘ 10 °* x 5 a *» & c * Birch’s Negotiations of Edmondes. If we may believe 

sir Charles Cornwallis, our ambassador at Madrid, “ England never lost such an opportunity 
of winning honour and wealth, as by relinquishing the war.” The Spaniards were astonished 
how peace could have been obtained on such advantageous conditions. Winwood , p. 75. 
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from Spain, entering into such a detail of alleged cruelties as was 
likely to exasperate that assembly. Nothing, however, was done for a 
considerable time, when, after receiving the report of a committee on 
the subject, the house prayed a conference with the lords. They, 
who acted in this and the preceding session as the mere agents of 
government, intimated in their reply, that they thought it an unusual 
matter for the commons to enter upon, and took time to consider about 
a conference. After some delay this was granted, and sir Francis 
Bacon reported its result to the lower house. The earl of Salisbury 
managed the conference on the part of the lords. The tenor of his 
speech, as reported by Bacon, is very remarkable. After discussing 
the merits of the petition, and considerably extenuating the wrongs 
imputed to Spain, he adverted to the circumstance of its being pre- 
sented to the commons. The crown of England was invested, he said, 
with an absolute power of peace and war; and inferred, from a series 
of precedents which he vouched, that petitions made in parliament, 
intermeddling with such matters, had gained little success; that great 
inconveniences must follow from the public debate of a king’s designs, 
which, if they take wind, must be frustrated; and that if parliaments 
have ever been made acquainted with matter of peace or war in a 
general way, it was either when the king and council conceived that it 
was material to have some declaration of the zeal and affection of the 
people, or else when they needed money for the charge of a war, in 
which case they should be sure enough to hear of it ; that the lords 
would make a good construction of the commons’ desire, that it sprang 
from a forwardness to assist his majesty’s future resolutions, rather 
than a determination to do that wrong to his supreme power which haply 
might appear to those who were prone to draw evil inferences from 
their proceedings. The earl of Northampton, who also bore a part in 
this conference, gave as one reason among others, why the lords could 
not concur in forwarding the petition to the crown, that the composition 
of the house of commons was in its first foundation intended merely to 
be of those that have their residence and vocation in the places for 
which they serve, and therefore to have a private and local wisdom accord- 
ing to that compass, and so not fit to examine or determine secrets of 
state, which depend upon such variety of circumstances ; and although 
he acknowledged that there were divers gentlemen in the house of good 
capacity and insight into matters of state, yet that was the accident of 
the person, and not the intention of the place ; and things were to be 
taken in the institution, and not in the practice. The commons seem 
to have acquiesced in this rather contemptuous treatment. Several 
precedents indeed might have been opposed to those of the earl of 
Salisbury, wherein the commons, especially under Richard II. and 
Henry VI., had assumed a right of advising on matters of peace and 
war. But the more recent usage of the constitution did not warrant 
such an interference. It was however rather a bold assertion, that 
they were not the proper channel through which public grievances, 
or those of so large a portion of the community as the merchants, 
ought to be represented to the throne . 1 

* Bacon, i. 663. ; Journals, p. 341. Carte says, on the authority of the French ambassador's 
despatches, that the ministry secretly put forward this petition of the commons in order t° 
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During the interval of two years and a half that elapsed before the 
commencement of the next season, a decision had occurred in the court 
of exchequer, which threatened the entire overthrow of our constitution. 

It had always been deemed the indispensable characteristic of a limited 
monarchy, however irregular and inconsistent might be the exercise of 
some prerogatives, that no money could be raised from the subject 
without the consent of the estates. This essential principle was settled 
in England, after much contention, by the statute entitled Confirmatio 
Chartarum, in the 25th year of Edward I. More comprehensive and 
specific in its expression than the Great Charter of John, it abolishes 
all “ aids, tasks, and prises, unless by the common assent of the realm, 
and for the common profit thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises 
due and accustomed;” the king explicitly renouncing the custom he 
had lately set on wool. Thus tlie letter of the statute and the history 
of the times conspire to prove, that impositions on merchandise at the 
ports, to which alone the word prises was applicable, could no more be 
levied by the royal prerogative after its enactment, than internal taxes 
upon landed or moveable property, known in that age by the appella- 
tions of aids and tallages. But as the former could be assessed with 
great ease, and with no risk of immediate resistance, and especially as 
certain ancient customs weie preserved by the statute, 1 so that a train 
of fiscal officers, and a scheme of regulations and restraints upon the 
export and import of goods became necessary, it was long before the 
sovereigns of this kingdom could be induced constantly to respect this 
part of the law. Hence several remonstrances from the commons 
under Edward III. against the maletolts or unjust exactions upon wool, 
by which, if they did not obtain more than a promise of effectual re- 
dress, they kept up their claim, and perpetuated the recognition of its 
justice, for the sake of posterity. They became powerful enough to 
enforce it under Richard II., in whose time there is little clear evidence 
of illegal impositions ; and from the accession of the house of Lancaster, 
it js*undeniable that they ceased altogether. The grant of tonnage and 
poundage for the king’s life, which from the time of Henry V. was 
made in the fust parliament of every reign, might perhaps be con- 
sidered as a tacit compensation to the crown for its abandonment of 
these irregular extortions. 

Henry VII., the most rapacious, and Henry VIII., the most despotic 
of English monarchs, did not presume to violate this acknowledged 
right. The first who had again recourse to this means of enhancing 
the revenue was Mary, who, in the year 1557, set a duty upon cloths 
exported beyond seas, and afterwards another on the importation of 

frighten the Spanish court into making compensation to the met chants, win. icin they succeeded, 
in. 766. This is rendered verv improbable by Salisbury's behawour. It was Carte’s mistake 
to rely^ too much on the despatches he was permitted to read in the Depot des Affaires 
Etrangeres ; as if an ambassador were not liable to be deceived by rumours in a country of 
which he has in general too little knowledge to collect them. 

1 There was a duty on wool, woolfells, and leather, called magna, or sometimes antiqua cus- 
tuma, which is said m Dyer to have been by prescription, and by the barons in Bates’s case to 
have been imposed by the king’s pierogative. As this existed before the 25th Edward I., it is 
not very material whether it were so imposed, or granted by parliament. During the discus- 
sion, however, which took place in 1610, a record was discovered of 3 Edw. I. proving it to 
have been granted par tous les grauvtz del realme, par la prifere des comunes des marchants de 
tout.Engleterre. Hale, 146. The prisage of wines, or duty of two tons from every vessel, is 
considerably more ancient ; but how the crown came by this right does not appear. 

is * 
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French wines. The former of those was probably defended by arguing, 
that there was already a duty on wool ; and if cloth, which was wool 
manufactured, could pass free, there would be a fraud on the revenue. 
The merchants, however, did not acquiesce in this arbitrary imposition, 
and as soon as Elizabeth’s accession gave hopes of a restoration of 
English government, they petitioned to be released from this burthen. 
The question appears, by a memorandum in Dyer’s Reports, to have 
been extra-judicially referred to the judges, unless it were rather as 
assistants to the privy council that their opinion was demanded. This 
entry concludes abruptly, without any determination of the judges. 1 
But we may presume, that if any such had been given in favour of the 
crown, it would have been made public. And that the majority of the 
bench would not have favoured this claim of the crown, we may strongly 
presume from their doctrine in a case of the same description, wherein 
they held the assessment of treble custom on aliens for violation of 
letters patent to be absolutely against the law. 2 The administration 
however, would not release this duty, which continued to be paid under 
Elizabeth. She also imposed one upon sweet wines. We read of no 
complaint in parliament against this novel taxation ; but it is alluded 
to by Bacon in one of his tracts during the queen’s reign, as a grievance 
alleged by her enemies. He defends it, as laid only on a foreign mer- 
chandize, and a delicacy which might be forborne. (Bacon, i. 521.) 
But considering Elizabeth’s unwillingness to require subsidies from the 
commons, and the rapid increase of foreign traffic during her reign, it 
might be asked why she did not extend these duties to other commo- 
dities, and secure to herself no trifling annual revenue. What answer 
can be given, except that, aware how little any unparliamentary levy- 
ing of money could be supported by law or usage, her ministers shunned 
to excite attention to these innovations which wanted hitherto the 
stamp of time to give them prescriptive validity? 8 

James had imposed a duty of five shillings per hundredweight* on 
currants, over and above that of two shillings and sixpence, which was 
granted by the statute of tonnage and poundage. 4 Bates, a Turkey 

1 Dyer, fol. 165. An aigumcnt of the great lawyer Plowdeu in this case of the queen’s In- 
creasing the duty on cloths is in the British Museum, Hargrave MSS. 32., and seems, as far 
as the difficult handwriting permitted me to judge, adverse to the prerogative. 

8 This case 1 have had the good fortune to discover in one of Mr. Hargrave’s MSS. in the 
Museum, No. 132. fol. 66. It is in the handwriting of chief-justice Hyde (temp. Car. x.j, who 
has written in the margin : “This is the report of a case in my lord Dyer’s written original, 
hut is not in the printed books.” The reader will judge for himself why it was omitted, and 
why the entry of the former case breaks off so abruptly. “ Philip and Mary granted to the 
town of Southampton that all malmsy wines should be landed at that port under penalty of 
paying treble custom. . Some merchants of Venice having landed wines elsewhere, an inform- 
ation was brought against them in the exchequer, 1 Khz., and argued several times in the 

S esence of all the judges. Eight were of opinion against the letters patent, among whom 
ycr and Catlin, chief-justices, as well for the principal matter of restraint in the landing of 
malmsies at the will and pleasure of the merchants, for that it was against the laws, statutes, 
and customs of the realm, Magna Charta, c. 30. ; 9 E. 3. ; 14 E. 3. ; 25 E. 3. c. 2. ; 27 E. 3. ; 
28 E. 3. ; 2 R. 2. c. r. and others, as also in the assessment of treble custom, which is merely 
against the law; also the prohibition above said was held to be private, and not public* But 
baron Lake e contra, and Browne J. censuit, deliberandum. And after, at an after meeting 
the same Easter term at Serjeants’ Inn, it was resolved as above. And after by parliament, 5 
Eliz. the patent was confirmed and affirmed against aliens.” 

* Hale’s Treatise on the Customs, part 3. ; in Hargrave’s Collection of Law Tracts. See 
also the preface by Hargrave to Bates’s case in the State Trials, where this most important 
question is learnedly argued. 

♦ He liad previously published letters patent, setting a duty of six shilliu#* and eight-pence 
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merchant, having refused payment, an information was exhibited against 
him in the exchequer. Judgment was soon given for the crown. The 
courts of justice, it is hardly necessary to say, did not consist of men 
conscientiously impartial between the king and the subject ; some cor- 
rupt with hope of promotion, many more fearful of removal, or awe- 
struck by the frowns of power. The speeches of chief baron Fleming, 
and of baron Clark, the only two that are preserved in Lane's Reports, 
contain propositions still worse than their decision, and wholly sub- 
versive of all liberty. “ The king's power," it was said, “ is double- 
ordinary and absolute ; and these have several laws and ends. That 
of the ordinary is for the profit of particular subjects, exercised in 
ordinary courts, and called common law, which cannot be changed in 
substance without parliament. The king’s absolute power is applied 
to no particular person's benefit, but to the general safety ; and this is 
not directed by the rules of common law, but more properly termed 
policy and government, varying according to his wisdom for the 
common good; and all things done within those rules arc lawful. The 
matter in question is matter of state, to be ruled according to policy by 
the king’s extraordinary power. All customs (duties so called) are the 
effects of foreign commerce; but all affairs of commerce and all treaties 
with foreign nations belong to the king’s absolute power; he therefore 
who has power over the cause, must have it also over the effect. The 
sea-ports are the king’s gates, which he may open and shut to whom 
he pleases." The ancient customs on wine and wool are asserted to 
have originated in the king’s absolute power, and not in a grant of par- 
liament ; a point, whether true or not, of no great importance, if it were 
acknowledged, that many statutes had subsequently controlled this 
prerogative. But these judges impugned the authority of statutes 
derogatory to their idol. That of 45 E. 3. c. 4., that no new imposition 
should be laid on wool or leather, one of them maintains, did not bind 
the^king’s successors ; for the right to impose such duties was a prin- 
cipal part of the crown of England, which the king could not diminish. 
They extolled the king’s grace in permitting the matter to be argued, 
commenting at the same time on the insolence shown in disputing so 
undeniable a claim. Nor could any judges be more peremptory in 
resisting an attempt to overthrow the most established precedents, than 
were these barons of king James’s exchequer, in giving away those 
fundamental liberties in which every Englishman was inherited. (State 
Trials, ii. 371.) 

The immediate consequence of this decision was a book of rates, 

P ublished in July 1608, under the authority of the great seal, imposing 
eavy duties upon almost all merchandise. 1 But the judgment of the 
court of exchequer did not satisfy men jealous of the crown’s encroach- 
ments. The imposition on currants had been already noticed as a 
grievance by the house of commons in 1606. But the king answered 
that the question was in a course for legal determination ; and the 
commons themselves, which is worthy of remark, do not appear to have 

• pound, in addition to two-pence already payable, on tobacco ; intended no doubt to operate 
asaprohibitjon of a drug he so much hated. Rymer, xvi. 602. 

* Hale s Treatise on the Customs.. These were perpetual, “to be for ever hereafter paid to 
tbe king and his successors, on pain of his displeasure.’’ State Trials, 4 
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entertained any clear persuasion that the impost was contrary to law. 
(Journals, 295. 297.) In the session, however, which began in February 
1610, they had acquired new light by sifting the legal authorities, and, 
instead of submitting their opinions to the courts of law, which were 
in truth little worthy of such deference, were the more provoked to 
remonstrate against the novel usurpation those servile men had 
endeavoured to prop up. Lawyers, as learned probably as most of the 
judges, were not wanting in their ranks. The illegality of impositions 
uras shown in two elaborate speeches by Hakewill and Yelvcrton.* 
And the country gentlemen, who, though less deeply versed in pre- 
cedents, had too good sense not to discern, that the next step would be 
to levy taxes on their lands, were delighted to find, that there had been 
an old English constitution not yet abrogated, which would bear them 
out in their opposition. When the king therefore had intimated by a 
message, and afterwards in a speech, his command not to enter on the 
subject, couched in that arrogant tone of despotism which this absurd 
prince affected, 1 2 they presented a strong remonstrance against this 
inhibition; claiming “as an ancient, general, and undoubted right of 
parliament to debate freely all matteis which do properly concern the 
subject ; which freedom of debate being once foreclosed, the essence of 
the liberty of parliament is withal dissolved. For the judgment given 
by the exchequer, they take not on them to review it, but desire to 
know the reasons whereon it was grounded ; especially as it was gene- 
rally apprehended that the reasons of that judgment extended much 
farther, even to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty of this kingdom, 
and of the subjects’ right of propeily in their lands and goods.” 
(Journals, 431.) "The policy and constitution of this your kingdom 
(they say) appropriates unto the kings of this realm, with the assent 
of the parliament, as well as the sovereign power of making laws, as 
that of taxing, or imposing upon the subjects’ goods or merchandises, 
as may not, without their consents, be altered or changed. This is,the 
cause, that the people of this kingdom, as they ever showed themselves 
faithful and loving to their kings, and ready to aid them, in all their 
lust occasions, with voluntary contributions ; so have they boon ever 
careful to preserve their own liberties and rights, when any thing hath 
been done to prejudice or impeach the same. And therefore when their 
princes, occasioned either by their wars, or their over-great bounty, or 


1 Mr. HakewuH’s speech, though Jong, will repay the diligent reudei’s trouble, as being a 
very luminous and masterly statement of this great aigument. State Trials, h. 407. The 
extreme inferiority of Bacon, who sustained the cause of prerogative, must be appatent to every 
one. Id. 345. Sir John Davis makes somewhat a better defence ; his argument is, that the 
king may lay an embargo on trade, so as to prevent it entirely, and consequently may annex 
conditions to it. Id. 399. But to thn» it was answered, that the king can only lay a temporary 
embargo, for the sake of some public good, not prohibit foreign trade altogether. 

As to the king’s prerogative of restraining foreign trade, see extracts from Hale’s MS. 
Treatise de Jure Coronae, in Hargrave’s Preface to Collection of Law Tracts, p. xxx. &c. It 
seems to have been chiefly as to exportation of corn. 

2 Aikin’s Memoirs of James I. i. 350. This speech justly gave offence. “The ?ist of this 
present (May, 1610),” says a correspondent of Sir Ralph Winwood, "he made another speech 
to both the houses, but so little to their satisfaction that I hear it bred generally much discom- 
fort to see our monarchal power and royal prerogative strained so high, and made so tran- 
scendent every way, that if the practice should follow the positions, we are not likely to leave 
to our successors that fre*dom we received from our forefathers : nor make account of any 
thing we have longer than they list that govern.” Winwood, iii. 175. The traces of t* 
discontent appear in short notes of the debates. Journals, p. 430. 
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oy any other necessity, have without consent of parliament set impo- 
sitions, either within the land, or upon commodities either exported or 
imported by the merchants, they have, in open parliament, complained 
of it, in that it was done without their consents : and thereupon never 
failed to obtain a speedy and full redress, without any claim made by 
the kings, of any power or prerogative in that point. And though the 
law of property be original, and carefully preserved by the common 
laws of this realm, which are as ancient as the kingdom itself ; yet 
these famous kings, for the better contentment and assurance of their 
loving subjects, agreed, that this old fundamental right should be fur- 
ther declared and established by act of parliament. Wherein it is 
provided, that no such charges should ever be laid upon the people, 
without their common consent, as may appear by sundry records of 
former times. We, therefore, your majesty’s most humble commons 
assembled in parliament, following the example of this worthy case of 
our ancestors, and out of a duty of those for whom we serve, finding, 
that your majesty, without advice or consent of parliament, hath lately, 
in time of peace, set both greater impositions, and far more in number, 
than any your noble ancestors did ever in time of war, have, with all 
humility, presumed to present this most just and necessary petition 
unto your majesty, that all impositions set without the assent of parlia- 
ment may be quite abolished and taken away; and that your majesty, 
in imitation likewise of your noble progenitors, will be pleased, that a 
law be made during this session of parliament, to declare that all 
impositions set, or to be set upon your people, their goods or mer- 
chandizes, save only by common consent in parliament, are and shall 
be void.” 1 They proceeded accordingly, after a pretty long time oc- 
cupied in searching for precedents, to pass a bill taking away imposi- 
tions ; which, as might be anticipated, did not obtain the concurrence 
of the upper house. 

The commons had reason for their apprehensions. This doctrine of 
the*king J s absolute power beyond the law had become current with all 
who sought his favour, and especially with the high church party. The 
convocation had in 1606 drawn up a set of canons, denouncing as 
erroneous a number of tenets hostile in their opinion to royal govern- 
ment. These canons, though never authentically published till a later 
age, could not have been secret. They consist of a series of proposi- 
tions or paragraphs, to each of which an anathema of the opposite 
error is attached ; deducing the origin of government from the patri- 
archal regimen of families, to the exclusion of any popular choice. In 
those golden days the functions both of king and priest were, as they 
term it, “the prerogatives of birthright till the wickedness of man- 
kind brought in usurpation, and so confused the pure stream of the 
fountain with its muday runnels, that we must now look to prescription 
for that right which we cannot assign to primogeniture. Passive 
obedience in all cases, without exception, to the established monarch is 
inculcated.* 

2 ^ r “ er s’ Tracts, vol. ii. 159. ; in the Journals much shorter. 

i hese canons were published in 1690 from a copy belonging to bishop Overall, with San- 
^rotts imprimatur. The titlepage runs in an odd expression : — ** Bishop Ovei.iU's Coin oca* 
uon-Book concerning the Government of God’s Catholic Church and the Kingdoms of the 
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It is not impossible that a man might adopt this theory of the original 
of government, unsatisfactory as it must appear on reflection, without 
deeming it incompatible with our mixed and limited monarchy. But 
its tendency was evidently in a contrary direction. The king’s powei 
was of God, that of the parliament only of man, obtained perhaps by 
rebellion ; but out of rebellion what right could spring ? Or were it 
even by voluntary concession, could a king alienate a divine gift, ana 
infringe the order of Providence ? Could his grants, if not in them- 
selves null, avail against posterity, heirs like himself tinder the great 
feoffment of creation ? These consequences were at least plausible ; 
and some would be found to draw them. And indeed if they were 
never explicitly laid down, the mere difference of respect with which 
mankind could not but contemplate a divine and human, a primitive or 
paramount, and a derivative authority, would operate as a prodigious 
advantage in favour of the crown. 

The real aim of the clergy in thus enormously enhancing the pre- 
tensions of the crown was to gain its sanction and support for their 
own. Schemes of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, hardly less extensive than 
had warmed the imagination of Becket, now floated before the eyes of 
his successor Bancroft. He had fallen indeed upon evil days, and per- 
fect independence of the temporal magistrate could no longer be 
attempted ; but he acted upon the refined policy of making the royal 
supremacy over the church, which he was obliged to acknowledge, and 
professed to exaggerate, the very instrument of its independence upon 
the law. The favourite object of the bishops in this age was to render 
their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, no part of which had been curtailed in 
our hasty reformation, as unrestrained as possible by the courts of law. 
These had been wont, down from the reign of Henry II., to grant 
writs of prohibition, whenever the spiritual courts transgressed their 
proper limits ; to the great benefit of the subject, who would otherwise 
have lost his birthright of the common law, and been exposed to the 
defective, not to say iniquitous and corrupt procedure of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. But the civilians, supported by the prelates, loudly 
complained of these prohibitions, which seem to have been much more 
frequent in the latter years of Elizabeth and the reign of James, than 
in any other period. Bancroft accordingly presented to the star- 
chamber, in 1605, a series of petitions in the name of the clergy, which 
lord Coke has denominated Articuli Cleri, by analogy to some similar 
representations of that order under Edward II. 1 In these it was com- 
plained, that the courts of law interfered by continual prohibitions with 
a jurisdiction as established and as much derived from the king as 
their own, either in cases which were clearly within that jurisdiction’s 

whole World." The second canon is as follows If any man shall affirm that men at the 
first ran up and down in woods and fields, &c., until they were taught by experience the neces- 
sity of government ; and that therefore they chose some among themselves to order and rule 
the test, giving them power and authority so to do; and that consequently all civil power 
jurisdiction, and authority, was first derived from the people and disordered multitude, or 
either is originally still in them, or else is deduced by their consent naturally from them, and 
is not God’s ordinance, originally descending from him and depending upon him, he doth 
greatly err.” P. 3. 

1 Coke's and Institute, 6ot. Collier, 688. State Trials, ii. 131. See too an angry tetter of 
Bancroft, written about (Strype’s Life of Whitgift, Append. 227.), wherein he inveighs 
against the common lawyers and the parliament* 
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limits, or on the slightest suggestion of some matter belonging to the 
temporal court. It was hinted, that the whole course of granting pro- 
hibitions was an encroachment of the king’s bench and common pleas, 
and that they could regularly issue only out of chancery. To each oi 
these articles of complaint, extending to twenty-five, the judges made 
separate answers in a rough, and, some might say, a rude style, but 
pointed and much to the purpose ; vindicating in every instance their 
right to take cognisance of every collateral matter springing out of an 
ecclesiastical suit, and repelling the attack upon their power to issue 
prohibitions, as a strange presumption. Nothing was done, nor, thanks 
to the firmness of the judges, could be done, by the council in thi* 
respect. For the clergy had begun by advancing that the king’s autho- 
rity was sufficient to reform what was amiss in any of his own courts, 
all jurisdiction spiritual and temporal being annexed to his crown. 
But it was positively and repeatedly denied in reply, that any thing less 
fhan an act of parliament could alter the course of justice estab- 
lished by law. This effectually silenced the archbishop, who knew* how 
little he had to hope from the commons. By the pretensions made for 
the church in this affair, he exasperated the judges, who had been 
quite sufficiently disposed to second all rigorous measures against the 
puritan ministers, and aggravated that jealousy of the ecclesiastical 
courts, which the common lawyers had long entertained. 

An opportunity was soon given to those who disliked the civilians, 
that is, not only to the common lawyers, but to all the patriots and 
puritans in England, by an imprudent publication of a doctor Cowell. 
This man, in a law dictionary dedicated to Bancroft, had thought fit 
to insert passages of a tenor conformable to the new creed of the 
king’s absolute or arbitrary power. Under the title King, it is said : — 
“ He is above the law by his absolute power ; and though for the 
better and equal course in making laws he do admit the three estates 
unto council, yet this in divers learned men’s opinion is not of con- 
st^iht but of his own benignity, or by reason of the promise made 
upon oath at the time of his coronation. And though at his corona- 
tion he take an oath not to alter the laws of the land, yet this oath 
notwithstanding, he may alter or suspend any particular law that 
seemeth hurtful to the public estate. Thus much in short, because I 
have heard some to be of opinion that the laws are above the king.” 
And in treating of the Parliament Cowell observes : “ Of these two 
one must be true, either that the king is above the parliament, that is, 
the positive laws of his kingdom, or else that he is not an absolute 
king. And therefore though it be a merciful policy and also a politic 
mercy, not alterable without great peril, to make laws by the consent 
of the whole realm, because so no part shall have cause to complain of 
a partiality, yet simply to bind the prince to or by these laws were 
repugnant to the nature and constitution of an absolute monarchy.” 
It is said again, under the title Prerogative, that “ the king, by the 
custom of this kingdom, maketh no laws without the consent of the 
three estates, though he may quash any law concluded of by them 
and that he “ holds it incontrollable, that he king of England is an 
absolute king.” 1 

1 Cowell's Interpreter, or Law Dictionary ; edit. 1607, Tlkie passages are expunged in the 
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Such monstrous positions from the mouth of a man of learning and 
conspicuous in his profession, who was surmised to have been insti- 
gated as well as patronised by the archbishop, and of whose book the 
king was reported to have spoken in terms of eulogy, gave very just 
scandal to the house of commons. They solicited and obtained a con- 
ference with the lords, which the attorney-general, sir Francis Bacon, 
managed on the part of the lower house ; a remarkable proof of his 
adroitness and pliancy. James now discovered that it was necessary 
to sacrifice this too unguarded advocate of prerogative : Coweirs book 
was suppressed by proclamation, for which the commons returned 
thanks, with great joy at their victory. 1 

It is the evident policy of every administration in dealing with the 
house of commons, to humour them in every thing that touches their 
pride and tenaciousness of privilege, never attempting to protect any 
one who incurs their displeasure by want of respect. This seems to 
have been understood by the earl of Salisbury, the first English minister 
who, having long sat in the lower house, and become skilful in those 
arts of management which his successors have always reckoned so 
essential a part of their mystery. He wanted a considerable sum of 
money to defray the king’s debts, which, on his coming into the office 
of lord treasurer after lord Buckhurst’s death he found to amount to 
1,300,000/., about one third of which was still undischarged. The ordi- 
nary expense also surpassed the revenue by 81,000/ It was impos- 
sible that this could continue, without involving the crown in such 
embarrassments as would leave it wholly at the mercy of parliament. 
Cecil therefore devised the scheme of obtaining a perpetual yearly 
revenue of 200,000/, to be granted once for all by parliament ; and the 
better to incline the house to this high and extraordinary demand, 
he promised in the king’s name to give all the redress and satisfac- 
tion in his power for any grievances that they might bring forward. 
(Winwood, iii. 123.) 

This offer on the part of government seemed to make an opening, for 
a prosperous adjustment of the differences which had subsisted ever 
since the king’s accession. The commons accordingly, postponing the 
business of a subsidy, to which the courtiers wished to give priority, 
brought forward a host of their accustomed grievances in ecclesiastical 
and temporal concerns. The most essential was undoubtedly that ot 
impositions, which they sent up a bill to the lords, as above mentioned, 
to take away. They next complained of the ecclesiastical high com- 
mission court, which took upon itself to fine and imprison, powers not 
belonging to their jurisdiction, and passed sentence without appeal, 
interfering frequently with civil rights, and in all its procedure neglect- 
ing the rules and precautions of the common law. They dwelt on the 

later editions of this useful book. What the author says of the writ of prohibition, and the 
statutes of praemunire, under these words, was very invidious towards the common lawyets, 
treating such restraints upon the ecclesiastical jurisdiction as necessary in former ages, but now 
become useless since the annexation of the supremacy to the crown. 

1 Commons' Journals, 339., and afterwards to 415. The authors of a parliamentary history 
say there is no further mention of the business after the conference, overlooking the most im- 
portant circumstance, the king’s proclamation suppressing the book, which yet is mentioned by 
Kapiri and Carte, though the latter makes a false and disingenuous excuse for Cowell. Vof. 
iii. p. 798. Several passages concerning this affair occur in Winwood’s Memorials, to which 1 
refer the curious reader. Vol. iii. pp. 125. 129. X31. 136. X37. 145. 
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late abuse of proclamations assuming the character of laws. “Amongst 
many other points of happiness and freedom,” it is said, “ which your 
majesty's subjects of this kingdom have enjoyed under your royal pro- 
genitors, kings and queens of this realm, there is none which they have 
accounted more dear and precious than this, to be guided and governed 
by the certain rule of the law which giveth both to the head and mem- 
bers that which of right bclongeth to them, and not by any uncertain 
or arbitrary form of government, which, as it hath proceeded from the 
original good constitution and temperature of this estate, so hath it 
been the principal means of upholding the same, in such sort as that 
their kings have been just, beloved, happy, and glorious, and the 
kingdom itself peaceable, flourishing, and durable so many ages. And 
the effect, as well of the contentment that the subjects of this kingdom 
have taken in this form of government, as also of the love, respect, 
and duty, which they have by reason of the same, rendered unto their 
princes, may appear in this, that they have, as occasion hath required, 
yielded more extraordinary and voluntary contribution to assist their 
kings, than the subjects of any other known kingdom whatsoever. Out 
of this root hath grown the indubitable right of the people of this 
kingdom, not to be made subject to any punishment that shall extend 
to their lives, lands, bodies, or goods, other than such as are ordained 
by the common laws of this land, or the statutes made by their com- 
mon consent in parliament. Nevertheless, it is apparent, both that 
proclamations have been of late years much more frequent than here- 
tofore, and that they are extended, not only to the liberty, but also to 
the goods, inheritances, and livelihood of men ; some of them tending 
to alter some points of the law, and make a new ; other some made, 
shortly after a session of parliament, for matter directly rejected in the 
same session ; other appointing punishments to be inflicted before 
lawful trial and conviction ; some containing penalties in form of penal 
stances; some referring the punishment of offenders to courts of 
arbitrary discretion, which have laid heavy and grievous censures upon 
the delinquents ; some, as the pioclamation of starch, accompanied 
with letters commanding inquiry to be made against the transgressors 
at the quarter-sessions ; and some vouching former proclamations to 
countenance and warrant the latter, as by a catalogue here under- 
written more particularly appeareth. I}y reason whereof there is a 
general fear conceived and spread amongst your majesty’s people, that 
proclamations will, by degrees, grow up, and inefease to tne strength 
and nature of laws ; whereby not only that ancient happiness, freedom, 
will be much blemished (if not taken away) which their ancestors have 
so long enjoyed ; but the same may also (in process of time) bring a 
new form of arbitrary government upon the realm : and this their fear 
is the more increased by occasion of certain books lately published, 
which ascribe a greater power to proclamations than heretofore had 
been conceived to belong unto them ; as also of the care taken to 
reduce all the proclamations made since your majesty’s reign Into one 
volume, and to print them in such form as acts of parliament formerly 
have been, and still are used to be, which seemeth to imply a purpose 
S J ve them more reputation and more establishment than heretofore 
they have had.” (Somers’ Tracts, ii. 162, State Trials, ii. 519.) 
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They proceed, after a list of these illegal proclamations, to enumerate 
other grievances, such as the delay of courts of law in granting wrUs 
of prohibition and habeas corpus, the jurisdiction of the council of 
Wales over the four bordering shires of Gloucester, Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Salop , 1 some patents of monopolies, and a tax under the 
name of a licence recently set upon victuallers. The king answered 
these remonstrances with civility, making, as usual, no concession with 
respect to the ecclesiastical commission, and evading some of their 
other requests ; but promising that his proclamations should go no 
further than was warranted by law, and that the royal licences to 
victuallers should be revoked. 

It appears that the commons, deeming these enumerated abuses 
contrary to law, were unwilling to chafferwith the crown for the restitu- 
tion of their actual rights. There were, however, parts of the pre- 
rogative which they could not dispute, though galled by the burthen : 
the incidents of feudal tenure and purveyance. A negotiation was 
accordingly commenced and carried on for some time with the court, 
for abolishing both these, or at least the former. The king, though he 
refused to part with tenure by knight’s service, which he thought con- 
nected with the honour of the monarchy, was induced, with some real 
or pretended reluctance, to give up its lucrative incidents, relief, primer 
seisin, and wardship, as well as the right of purveyance. But material 
difficulties recurred in the prosecution of this treaty. Some were 
apprehensive, that the validity of a statute cutting off such ancient 
branches of prerogative might hereafter be called in question ; especi- 
ally if the root from which they sprung, tenure in capite, should still 
remain. The king’s demands too seemed exorbitant. He asked 
200,000/. as a yearly revenue over and above 100,000/., at which his 
wardships were valued, and which the commons were content to give. 
After some days’ pause upon this proposition, they represented to the 
lords, with whom, through committees of conference, the whole matter 
had been discussed, that if such a sum were to be levied on thosfc qnly 
who had lands subject to wardship, it would be a burthen they could 
not endure ; and that if it were imposed equally on the kingdom, it 
would cause more offence and commotion in the people than they 
could risk. After a good deal of haggling, Salisbury delivered the 
king’s final determination to accept 200,000/. per annum, which the 
commons voted to grant as a full composition for abolishing the right 

1 > The court of the council of Wales was erected by statute 44 H. 8 . c. 26. for that princi- 
pality and its marches, with authority to deteunine such causes and matters as should be 
assigned to them by the king, “as heretofore hath been accustomed and used;" which 
implies a previous existence of some such jurisdiction. It was pretended that the four countiet 
of Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Salop were included within their authority, as 
marches of Wales. This was controverted in the reign of James by the inhabitants of these 
counties, and on reference to the twelve judges, according to lord Coke, it was resolved that 
they were ancient English shires, and not within the jurisdiction of the council of Wales ; 
** and yet,” he subjoins, ** the commission was not after reformed in all points as it ought to 
have been.” Fourth Inst. 242. An elaborate argument in defence of the jurisdiction may be 
found in Bacon, ii.122. And there are many papers on this subject in Cotton MSS. Viteflius, 
c. i. The complaints of this enactment had begun in the time of Elizabeth. It was alleged 
that the four counties had been reduced from a very disorderly state to tranquillity by mean* 
of the council’s jurisdiction. But, if this were true, it did not furnish a reason for continuing 
to exclude them from the general privileges of the common law, after the necessity 
had ceased. The king, however, was determined not to concede this point. Carte, 
iii- 794- 
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of wardship, and dissolving the court that managed it, and for taking 
away all purveyance ; with some further concessions, and particularly, 
that the king's claim to lands should be bound by sixty years' pre- 
scription. Two points yet remained, of no small moment ; namely, 
by what assurance they could secure themselves against the king's 
prerogative, so often held up by court lawyers as something uncontrol- 
lable by statute, and by what means so great an imposition should be 
levied ; but the consideration of these was reserved for the ensuing 
session, which was to take place in Octooer . 1 They were prorogued in 
July till that month, having previously granted a subsidy for the king's 
immediate exigencies. On their meeting again, the lords began the 
business by requesting a conference with the other house about the 
proposed contract But it appeared that the commons had lost their 
disposition to comply. Time had been given them to calculate the 
disproportion of the terms, and the perpetual burthen that lands held 
by knight's service must endure. They had reflected too on the king's 
prodigal humour, the rapacity of the Scots in his service, and the pro- 
bability that this additional revenue would be wasted without sustain- 
ing the national honour, or preventing future applications for money. 
They saw that after all the specious promises by which they had been 
led on, no redress was to be expected as to those grievances they had 
most at heart ; that the ecclesiastical courts would not be suffered to 
lose a jot of their jurisdiction, that illegal customs were still to be levied 
at the out-ports, that proclamations were still to be enforced like acts 
of parliament. Great coldness accordingly was displayed in their pro- 
ceedings ; and in a short time, this distinguished parliament, after 
sitting nearly seven years, was dissolved by proclamation . 2 * * * * * 

It was now perhaps too late for the king, by any reform or concession, 
to regain that public esteem which he had forfeited. Deceived by an 
overweening opinion of his own learning, which was not inconsiderable, 
of hi^ general abilities, which were far from contemptible, and of his 
capacity for government, which was very small, and confirmed in this 
delusion by the disgraceful flattery of his courtiers and bishops, he 
had wholly overlooked the real difficulties of his position ; as a foreigner, 
rather distantly connected with the royal stock, and as a native of a 
hostile and hateful kingdom, come to succeed the most renowned of 
sovereigns, and to grasp a sceptre which deep policy and long experi- 
ence had taught her admirably to wield . 8 The people were proud of 
martial glory, he spoke only of the blessing of the peace-makers ; they 

1 Commons* Journals for 1610, passim. Lords’ Journals, 7th May, ct post. Pail. Hist. 1124. 

etpost. Bacon, i. 676. Winwood, iii. 119. et post 

* It appears by a letter of the king in Murden’s State Papers, p. 813., that some indecent 

allusions to himself in the house of commons had irritated him. ** Wherein we have misbe- 

haved ourselves, we know not, nor we can never yet learn ; but sure we are, we may say with 

Bellannm in his book, that in all the lower houses these seven years past, especially these two 
last sessions. Ego pungor, ego carpor. Our fame and actions have been tossed like tennis- 
balls among them, and all that spite and malice durst do to disgrace and inflame us hath been 

***«*• To be short, this lower house by their behaviour have perilled and annoyed our health 
wounded our reputation, emboldened all ill-natured people, encroached upon many of our 
privileges, and plagued our people witn their delays. It only resteth now, tnat you labour all 
10 “* at y° u think best to the repairing of our estate.** 

_Vour queen,*’ says lord Thomas Howard, in a letter. “ did talk of her subjects* love and 
attection, and in good truth she aimed well ; our king talketh of his subjects* fear and subjection, 
ana herein I think he doth wdl too, as Ion? as it holdeth ^ood.” Nu^ae Antiau®, i. 395. 
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abhorred the court of Spain, he sought its friendship ; they asked fof 
indulgence for scrupulous consciences, he would bear no deviation from 
conformity ; they writhed under the yoke of the bishops, whose power 
he thought necessary to his own ; they were animated by a persecuting 
temper towards the catholics, he was averse to extreme rigour ; they 
had been used to the utmost frugality in dispensing the public treasures, 
he squandered it on unworthy favourites ; they had seen at least 
exterior decency of morals prevail in the queen’s court, they now heard 
only of its dissoluteness and extravagance they had imbibed an 
exclusive fondness for the common law as the source of their liber- 
ties and privilege ; his churchmen and courtiers, but none more than 
himself, talked of absolute power and the imprescriptible rights of 
monarchy. 1 2 

James lost in 1611 his son prince Henry, and in 1612 the lord 
treasurer Salisbury. He showed little regret for the former, whose 
high spirit and great popularity afforded a mortifying contrast ; espe- 
cially as the young prince had not taken sufficient pains to disguise his 
contempt for his father. 3 Salisbury was a very able man, to whom 
perhaps his contemporaries did some injustice. The ministers of 
weak and wilful monarchs are made answerable for the mischiefs they 
are compelled to suffer, and gain no credit for those they prevent. 
Cecil had made personal enemies of those who had loved Essex or 
admired Raleigh, as well as those who looked invidiously on his eleva- 
tion. It was believed that the desire shown by the house of commons 
to abolish the feudal wardships, proceeded in a great measure from the 
circumstance that this obnoxious minister was master of the court of 
wards ; an office both lucrative and productive of much influence. 
But he came into the scheme of abolishing it with a readiness that did 
him credit. His chief praise, however, was his management of conti- 
nental relations. The only minister of James’s cabinet who had 
been trained in the councils of Elizabeth, he retained some of her 
jealousy of Spain, and of her regard for the protestant interests. The 
court of Madrid, aware both of the king’s pusillanimity, and of his 
favourable dispositions, affected a tone in the conferences held in 1604 
about a treaty of peace, which Elizabeth would have resented in a 
very different manner. 4 On this occasion, he had not only deserted 

1 The court of James T. was incomparably the most disgraceful scene of profligacy which 
this country has ever witnessed ; equal to that of Charles II. in the laxity of female virtue, 
and without any sort of parallel in some other respect-.. Gross drunkenness is imputed even to 
some of the ladies who acted in the court pageants, Nugcc Antiquae, i. 34.8., which Mr. 
Gifford, who seems absolutely enraptured with this age and its manners, might as well have 
remei ibered. Life of lien Jonson, p. 231., &c. The king’s profligacy is notorious. 

* *' It is atheism and blasphemy,” he says, in a speech made in the star-chamber, 1616^ “ to 
dispute what God can do ; good Christians content themselves with his will revealed in his 
word ; so it is presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or 
•ay that a king cannot do this or that.” King James's Works, p. 557. 

It is piobable that his familiar conversation was full of this rodomontade, disgusting and con- 
temptible from so wretched a pedant, as well as offensive to the indignant ears of those who 
knew and valued their liberties. The story of bishops Neile and Andrews is far too trite for 
repetition. 

* Carte, iii. 747. Birch’s Life of P. Henry, 405. Rochester, three days after, directed sir 
Thomas Edraondes at Paris to commence a negotiation for a marriage between prince Charles 
and the second daughter of the late king of France. But the ambassador had more sense of 
decency, and declined to enter on such an affair at that moment. 

* Winwood, vol. ii. Carte, iii. 749. Watson's Hist, of Philip III., App. In some passages 
ui this negotiation, Cecil may appear not wholly to have deserved the character I have given 
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the United Provinces, but gave hopes to Spain that he might, if they 
persevered in their obstinacy, take part against them. Nor have I any 
doubt that his blind attachment to that power would have precipitated 
him into a ruinous connexion, if Cecil's wisdom had not influenced his 
councils. During this minister's life, our foreign politics seem to have 
been conducted with as much firmness and prudence as his master’s 
temper would allow ; the mediation of England was of considerable 
service in bringing about the great truce of twelve years between Spain 
and Holland in 1609 ; and in the dispute which sprung up soon after- 
wards concerning the succession to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, 
a dispute which threatened to mingle in arms the catholic and protest- 
ant parties throughout Europe, 1 our councils were full of a vigour and 
promptitude unusual in this reign ; nor did any thing but the assassi- 
nation of Henry IV prevent the appearance of an English army in the 
Netherlands. It must at least be confessed that the king’s affairs, 
both at home and abroad, were far worse conducted after the death of 
the earl of Salisbury than before. 2 

The administration found an important disadvantage, about this 
time, in a sort of defection of sir Edward Coke (more usually called 
lord Coke), chief-justice of the king’s bench, from the side of prero- 
gative. He was a man of strong, though narrow, intellect ; confessedly 
the greatest master of English law that had ever appeared ; but proud 
and overbearing, a flatterer and tool of the court till he had obtained 
his ends, and odious to the nation for the brutal manner in which, as 
attorney-general, he had behaved towards sir Walter Raleigh on his 
trial. In raising him to the post of chief-justice, the council had of 
course relied on finding his unfathomable stores of precedent subservi- 

him for adhering to Elizabeth’s principles of policy . But he was placed in a difficult position, 
Aot feeling himself secuie of the king's favom, which, notwithstanding his great previous ser- 
vices, that capricious prince, for the fiist year after his accession, rather sparingly afforded ; 
as appears from the Memoirs of Sully, i 14., and Nugae Antupiai, i. 345. It may be said that 
Cecil mkis as little Spanish, just as Walpole was as little Hanoverian, as the partialities of their 
respactive sovereigns wou’d permit, though too much so in appearance for their own reputation. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that James and the kingdom were chiefly indebted to Cecil 
for the tranquillity that attended the accession of the former to the throne. I will take this 
opportunity of noticing that the learned and woi thy compiler of the catalogue of the Lans- 
downc manuscripts in the Museum has thought fit not only to charge sir Michael Hicks with 
venality, but to add : “ It is certain that articles among these papers contribute to justify very 
strong suspicions, that neither of the secretary’s masters [lord Burleigh and loici SalisbmyJ 
was altogether innocent on the score of corruption.” Latisd. Cat. vol. xci. p. 45. This is much 
too strong an accusation to be brought forward without more proof than appears. It is absurd 
to mention pre;<ents of fat bmks to men in power, as bribes ; and rather mote so to charge a 
man with being corrupted because an attempt is made to corrupt him, as the catalogue-maker 
has done in this place. I would not offend this respectable gentleman , but by referring t< 
many of the Lansdowne manuscripts I am enabled to say that he has travelled ficquently out 
of his province, and substituted jiis conjectures for an analysis or abstract of the document 
before nim. 

1 A great part of Winwood’s third volume relates to this business, which, as is well known, 
attracted a prodigious degree of attention throughout Europe. The question, as Winwood 
wrote to Salisbury, was “not of the succession of Cleves and Juliers, but whether the house of 
Austria aud the church of Rome, both now on the wane, shall recover their lustre and great- 
ness in these parts of Europe.” P. 378. James wished to have the right referred to his arbitra- 
tion, and would have decided in favour of the elector of Brandenburg, the chief protestanf 
competitor. 

winwood, vols. ii. and iii. passim. Birch, that accurate master of this part of E 
history, has done justice to Salisbury's character. Negotiations of Edmondes, p. 347. 

Aikin, looking Jo his want of constitutional principle, is more unfavourable, and perhaps on 
the whole, just.y ; but what statesman of that age was ready to admit the new creed of parlia- 
mentary control over the executive government 1 Memoirs of James, i. 395. 
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ent to their purposes. But soon after his promotion, Coke, fiom 
various causes, began to steer a more independent course. He was 
little formed to endure a competitor in his profession, and lived on ill 
terms both with the lord chancellor Egerton, and with the attorney- 
general sir Francis Bacon. The latter had long been his rival and 
enemy. Discountenanced by Elizabeth, who, against the importunity 
of Essex, had raised Coke over his head, that great and aspiring genius 
was now high in the king's favour. The chief justice affected to look 
down on him as one as inferior to him in knowledge of our municipal 
law, as he was superior in all other learning, and in all the philosophy 
of jurisprudence. And the mutual enmity of these illustrious men 
never ceased till each in his turn satiated his revenge by the others 
fall. Coke was also much offended by the attempts of the bishops to 
emancipate their ecclesiastical courts from the civil jurisdiction. I 
have already mentioned the peremptory tone in which he repelled 
Bancroft's Articuli Cleri. But as the king and some of the council 
rather favoured these episcopal pretensions, they were troubled by what 
they deemed his obstinacy, and discovered more and more that they 
had to deal with a most impracticable spirit. 

It would be invidious to exclude from the motives that altered lord 
Coke's behaviour in matters of prerogative his real affection for the 
laws of the land, which novel systems, broached by the churchmen and 
civilians, threatened to subvert. 1 In Bates's case, which seems to have 
come in some shape extra-judicially before him, he had delivered an 
opinion in favour of the king's right to impose at the out-ports ; but so 
cautiously guarded, and bottomed on such different grounds from 
those taken by the barons of exchequer, that it could not be cited in 
favour of any fresh encroachments.* 2 He now performed a great ser- 
vice to his country. The practice of issuing proclamations, by way of 
temporary regulation indeed, but interfering with the subject's liberty, 
in cases unprovided for by the parliament, had grown still more ysual 
than under Elizabeth. Coke was sent for to attend some of the council, 
who might perhaps have reason to conjecture his sentiments ; and it was 
demanded whether the king, by his proclamation, might prohibit new 
buildings about London, and whether he might prohibit the making of 
starch from wheat. This was during the session of parliament in 1610, 


1 "On Sunday, before the king’s going to Newmarket, (which was Sunday last was a 
se’nnight), my low Coke and all the judges of the common law were before his majesty to 
answer some complaints made by the civil lawyers for the general granting of prohibitions. 
I 'heard that the lord Coke, amongst other offensive speech, should say to his majesty that his 
highness aw defended by his laws. At which saying, with other speech then used by the 
lord Coke, his majesty was very much offended, and told him he spoke foolishly, and said that 
he was not defended by his laws, but by God : and so gave the lord Coke, in some words, a 
very sharp reprehension, both for that and other things ; and withal told him that sir Thomas 
Crompton [judge of the admiralty] was as good a man as Coke ; my lord Coke having then, 
by way of exception, used some speech against sir Thomas Crompton. Had not my lord 
treasurer, most humbly on his knee { used many good words to pacify his majesty, and to 
excuse that which had been spoken, it was thought his highness would have been much more 
•ffended. In the conclusion, his majesty, by means of my lord treasurer, was well 
and gave a gracious countenance to all Jhe other judges, and said he would maintain the cotw 
njwi ta w *”. Lodge, iii. 364. This letter is dated 25th Nov. 1608, which showed how early 
Coke had begun to give offence by his zeal for the law. 

* X2 Reports. In his second Institute, p. 57., written a good deal later, he speaks in a very 
different manner of Pates s case, and declares the judgment of the court of exchequer to be 
contrary to law. 
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And with a view to what answer the king should make to the commons' 
remonstrance against these proclamations. Coke replied, that it was a 
matter of great importance, on which he would confer with his 
brethren. 

“ The chancellor said, that every precedent had first a commence- 
ment, and he would advise the judges to maintain the power and pre- 
rogative of the king ; and in cases wherein there is no authority and 
precedent, to leave it to the king to order in it according to his wisdom 
and for the good of his subjects, or otherwise the king would be no 
more than the duke of Venice ; and that the king was so much 
restrained in his prerogative, that it was to be feared the bonds would 
be broken. And the lord privy-seal (Northampton) said, that the 
physician was not always bound to a precedent, but to apply his 
medicine according to the quality of the disease ; and all concluded 
that it should be necessary at that time to confirm the king's preroga- 
tive with our opinions, although that there were not any former pre- 
cedent or authority in law ; for every precedent ought to have a com- 
mencement. To which I answered, that true it is that every precedent 
ought to have a commencement ; but when authority and precedent is 
wanting, there is need of great consideration before that any thing of 
novelty shall be established, and to provide that this be not against 
the law of the land ; for I said that the king cannot change any part 
of the common law, nor create any offence by his proclamation, which 
was not an offence before, without parliament. But at this time I only 
desired to have a time of consultation and conference with my 
brothers.” This was agreed to by the council, and three judges, besides 
Coke, appointed to consider it. They resolved that the king, by his 
proclamation, cannot create any offence which was not one before ; for 
then he might alter the law of the land in a high point ; for if he may 
create an offence where none is, upon that ensues fine and imprison- 
ment. It was also resolved that the king hath no prerogative but what 
the*law of the land allows him. But the king, for the prevention of 
offences, may by proclamation admonish all his subjects that they keep 
the laws and do not offend them, upon punishment to be inflicted by 
the law ; and the neglect of such proclamation Coke says, aggravates 
the offence. Lastly, they resolved that if an offence be not punishable 
in the star-chamber, the prohibition of it by proclamation cannot make 
it so. After this resolution, the report goes on to remark, no proclama- 
tion imposing fine and imprisonment was made . 1 

ia Reports. There were, however, several proclamations afterwards to forbid building 
within two miles of London, except on old foundations, and in that case only with brick or 
stone, under penalty of being proceeded against by the attorney-general in the star-chamber. 
Rymer, xvii. 107. (1618). 144. (1619), 607. (1624). London nevertheless increased rapidly, 
which was by means of licences to build ; the prohibition being in this, as in many other cases, 
enacted chiefly for the sake of the dispensations. 

t James made use of proclamations to infringe personal liberty in another respect. He dis- 
liked to see any country-gentlemen come up to London, where, it must be confessed, if we 
trust to what those proclamations assert, and the memoirs of the age confirm, neither their own 
behaviour nor that of their wives and daughters, who took the worst means of repairing the 
ruin their extravagance had caused, redounded to their honour. The king's comparison of 
them to ships in a river and in the sea is well known. Still, in a constitutional point of view, 
we may be startled at proclamations commanding them to return to their country-houses and 
maintain hospitality, on pain of condign punishment. Rymer, xvi. 5x7. (1604); xvii. 4x7, 
f t 6 v 9 ). 63 a. (1624). 

I neglected, iu th % . first chapter, the reference I had made to an important dictum of the 

16 
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By the abrupt dissolution of parliament, James was left nearly in the 
same necessity as before ; their subsidy being by no means sufficient to 
defray his expenses, far less to discharge his debts. He had frequently 
betaken himself to the usual resource of applying to private subjects, 
especially to rich merchants, for loans of money. These loans, which 
bore no interest, and for the repayment of which there was no security, 
disturbed the prudent citizens ; especially as the council used to solicit 
them with a degree of importunity at least bordering on compulsion. 
The house of commons had in the last session requested that no one 
should be bound to lend money to the king against his will. The king 
had answered that he allowed not of any precedents from the time of 
usurping or decaying princes, or people too bold and wanton ; that he 
desired not to govern in that commonwealth where the people should 
be assured of every thing and hope for nothing, nor would he leave to 
posterity such a mark of weakness on his reign ; yet, in the matter of 
loans, he would refuse no reasonable excuse. (Winwood iii. 193.) 
Forced loans or benevolences were directly prohibited by an act of 
Richard III., whose laws, however the court might sometimes throw a 
slur upon his usurpation, had always been in the statute-book. After 
the dissolution of 1610, James attempted as usual to obtain loans ; but 
the merchants, grown bolder with the spirit of the times, refused him 
the accommodation. (Carte, iii. 805.) He had recourse to another 
method of raising money, unprecedented, I believe, before his reign, 
though long practised in France, the sale of honours. He sold several 
peerages for considerable sums, and created a new order of hereditary 
knights, called baronets, who paid 1000/. each, for their patents. 1 

Such resources, however, being evidently insufficient and temporary, 
it was almost indispensable to try once more the temper of a parlia- 
ment. This was strongly urged by Bacon, whose fertility of invention 
rendered him constitutionally sanguine of success. He reported to the 
king that there were expedients for more judiciously managing a house 
of commons than Cecil, upon whom he was too willing to throw blame, 
had done with the last ; that some of those who had been most forward 
in opposing were now won over, such as Neville, Yelverton, Hyde, 
Crew, Dudley Digges ; that such might be done by forethought towards 
filling the house with well-affected persons, winning or blinding the 
lawyers, whom he calls “ the literae vocales of the house," and drawing 
the chief constituent bodies of the assembly, the country gentlemen, 
the merchants, the courtiers, to act for the king’s advantage ; that it 
would be expedient to tender voluntarily certain graces and modifica- 
tions of the king’s prerogative, such as might with smallest injury be 

judges in the reign of Mary, which is decisive as to the legal character of proclamations even 
»tt the midst of the Tudor period. *' The king, it is said, may make a proclamation quoad 
terrorem populi, to put them in fear of his displeasure, but not to impose any fine, forfeiture, 
or imprisonment ; for no proclamation can make a new law, but only confirm and ratify an 
ancient one.” Dalison’s Reports, 20. 

* The number of these was intended to be two hundred, but only ninety-three patents were 
sold in the first six years. Lin gar d, ix. 203,, from Somers' Tracts. In the first part of Iris 
reign he had availed himself of an old feudal resource, calling on all who held 40/. a year in 
chivalry (whether of the crown or not, as it seems) to receive Knighthood, or to pay a composi- 
tion. Rymer, xvi. 530. The object of this was of course to raise money from those who 
thought the honour troublesome and expensive, but such as chose to appear could not be 
refused : and this accounts for his having made many hundred knights in the first year of hi* 
reign. Harris’s Life of fames, 69, 
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conceded, lest they should be first demanded, and in order to save more 
important points. (MS. penes autorem.) This advice was seconded 
by sir Henry Neville, an ambitious man, who had narrowly escaped in 
the queen's time for having tampered in Essex's conspiracy, and had 
much promoted the opposition in the late parliament, but was now 
seeking the post of secretary of state. He advised the king, in a very 
sensible memorial, to consider wh.it had been demanded and what had 
been promised in the last session, granting the more reasonable of the 
commons' requests, and performing all his own promises ; to avoid any 
speech likely to excite irritation ; and to seem confident of the parlia- 
ment's good affections, not waiting to be pressed for what he meant to 
do. (Carte, iv. 17.) Neville and others, who, like him, professed to 
understand the temper of the commons, and facilitate the king's deal- 
ings with them, were called undertakers . (Wilson in Kennet, ii. 696.) 
The circumstance, like several others in the present reign, is curious, 
as it shows the rise of a systematic parliamentary influence, which was 
one day to become the mainspring of government. 

Neville, however, and his associates had deceived the courtiers with 
promises they could not realise. It was resolved to announce certain in- 
tended graces in the speech from the throne ; that is, to declare the king's 
readiness to pass bills that might remedy some grievances, and re- 
trench a part of his prerogative. These proffered amendments of the law, 
though eleven in number, failed altogether of giving the content that 
had been fully expected. Except the repeal of a strange act of Henry 
VIII., allowing the king to make such laws as he should think fit for 
the principality of Wales, without consent of parliament, 1 none of them 
could perhaps be reckoned of any constitutional importance. In all 
dominal and fiscal causes, and wherever the private interests of the 
crown stood in competition with those of a subject, the former enjoyed 
enormous and superior advantages, whereof what is strictly called its 
prerogative was principally composed. The terms of prescription that 
bound other men’s right, the rules of pleading and procedure estab- 
lished for the sake of truth and justice, did not, in general, oblige the 
king. It was not by doing away a very few of these invidious and 
oppressive distinctions, that the crown could be allowed to keep on 
foot still more momentous abuses. The commons of 1614 accordingly 
went at once to the characteristic grievance of his reign, the customs 
at the out ports. They had grown so confident in their cause by 
ransacking ancient records, that an unanimous vote passed against the 
king's right of imposition ; not that there were no courtiers in the house, 
but the cry was too obstreperous to be withstood. 2 They demanded 
a conference on the subject with the lords, who preserved a kind of 
mediating neutrality throughout this reign. 8 In the course of their 

1 This act (34 H. 8. c. 26.) was repealed a few years afterwards. 21 J. 1. c, to. 

* Commons’ Journals, 466. 472. 481 .486. Sir Henry Wotton at length muttered something 

in favour of the prerogative of laying impositions, as belonging to hereditary though not to 
elective princes. Id. 493. This silly argument is only worth notice, as a proof what erroneous 
notions of government were sometimes imbibed from an intercourse with foreign nations. 
Dudley Digges and Samlys answered him very properly. ... 

* The judges having been called upon by the house of lords to deliver their opinions on the 
subject of impositions, previous to the intended conference, requested, by the mouth of chief 
justice Coke, to be excused. This wa s probably a disappointment to lord chancellor Egerton, 
who had moved to consult them, and proceeded from Coke's dislike to him and to the court 
It induced the house to decline the conference. Lords' Journals, 23d Ma v. 

16* 
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debate, Neyle, bishop of Lichfield, threw out some aspersions on the 
commons. They were immediately in a flame, and demanded repara- 
tion. This Neyle was a man of indifferent character, and very unpo- 
pular from the share he had taken in the earl of Essex’s divorce, and 
from his severity towards the puritans ; nor did the house fail to 
comment upon all his faults in their debate. He had, however, the 
prudence to excuse himself, (“ with many tears,” as the Lords’ Journals 
inform us), denying the most offensive words imputed to him ; and the 
affair went no farther. 1 * This ill-humour of the commons disconcerted 
those who had relied on the undertakers. But as the secret of these 
men had not been kept, their project considerably aggravated the 
prevailing discontent. 3 The king had positively denied in his 
first speech that there were any such undertakers ; and Bacon, 
then attorney-general, laughed at the chimerical notion, that private 
men should undertake for all the commons of England. 8 That 
some persons, however, had obtained that name at court, and held 
out such promises, is at present out of doubt ; and -indeed the king, 
forgetful of his former denial, expressly confessed it on opening the 
session of 1621. 

Amidst these heats, little progress was made ; and no one took up 
the essential business of supply. The king at length sent a message, 
requesting that a supply might be granted, with a threat of dissolving 
parliament unless it were done. But the days of intimidation were 
gone by. The house voted that they would first proceed with the busi- 
ness of impositions, and postpone supply till their grievances should be 
redressed. 4 * Aware of the impossibility of conquering their resolution, 
the king carried his measure into effect by a dissolution. 6 * They had 
sat about two months, and, what is perhaps unprecedented in our 
history, had not passed a single bill. James followed up this strong 
step by one still more vigorous. Several members who had distin- 
guished themselves by warm language against the government, were 
arrested after the dissolution, and kept for a short time in custody Ta 
manifest violation of that freedom of speech, without which no assem- 
bly can be independent, and which is the stipulated privilege of the 
house of commons. 6 

It was now' evident that James could never expect to be on terms of 
harmony with a parliament, unless by surrendering pretensions, which 
not only were in his eyes indispensable to the lustre of his monarchy, 
but from which he derived an income that he had no means of replacing. 
He went on accordingly for six years, supplying his exigencies fey such 
precarious resources as circumstances might furnish. He restored the 
towns mortgaged by the Dutch to Elizabeth on payment of 2,700,000 
florins, about one third of the original debt. The enormous fines 
imposed by the star-chamber, though seldom, I believe, enforced to 

1 Lords’ Journals. May 31. Commons’ Journals, 4 96. 498. 

* Carte, iv. 23. Neville’s memorial, above mentioned, was read in the ho! |S e» May, 14. 

* Carte, iv. *9, 20. Bacon, i. 695. C. J. 462. 

* C. J. 506. Carte. 23. This writer absurdly defends the prerogative of laying impo- 
sitions on merchandise as part of the law of nations. 

* It Is said that, previously to taking this step, the king sent for the common*, an't tore *11 

their hills before their faces in the banqueting-house at Whitehall. D’ Israeli's Chara tter of 

Janies, p. 158, on the authority of an unpublished letter. 

< Carte. Wilson. Camden's Annals of Jam*s I. fin Kennet. if. 643., 
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their utmost extent, must have considerably enriched the exchequer, 
It is said by Carte that some Dutch merchants paid fines to the amount 
of 133,000/. for exporting gold coin. (Carte iv. p. 56.) But still 
greater profit was hoped from the requisition of that more than half 
involuntary contribution, miscalled a benevolence. It began by a sub- 
scription of the nobility and principal persons about the court. Letters 
were sent to the sheriffs and magistrates, directing them to call on 
people of ability. It had always been supposed doubtful whether the 
statute of Richard III. abrogating “ exactions, called benevolences,” 
extend to voluntary gifts at the solicitation of the crown. The language 
used in that act certainly implies that the pretended benevolences of 
Edward’s reign had been extorted against the subjects’ will ; yet, if 
positive violence were not employed, it seems difficult to find a legal 
criterion by which to distinguish the effects of willing loyalty from 
those of fear or shame. Lord Coke is said to have at first declared, 
that the king could not solicit a benevolence from his subjects, but 
to have afterwards retracted his opinion, and pronounced in favour of 
its legality. To this second opinion he adheres in his Reports, (f2 
Reports, 119.) While this business was pending, Mr. Oliver St. John 
wrote a letter to the mayor of Marlborough, explaining his reasons for 
declining to contribute, founded on several statutes which he deemed 
applicable, and on the impropriety of particular men opposing their 
judgment to the commons in parliament, who had refused to grant any 
subsidy. This argument, in itself exasperating, he followed up by some- 
what blunt observations on the king. His letter came under the con- 
sideration of the star-chamber, where the offence having been severely 
descanted upon by the attorney-general, Mr. St. John was sentenced to 
a fine of 5,000/., and to imprisonment during pleasure. (State Trials, 
ii. 889.) 

Coke, though still much at the council-board, was regarded with 
in<yea$ing dislike on account of his uncompromising humour. This 
ke had occasion to display in perhaps the worst and most tyrannical act 
of king James’s reign, the prosecution of one Peacham, a minister in 
Somersetshire for high treason. A sermon had been found in this man’s 
study (it does not appear what led to the search), never preached, nor, 
if judge Coke is right, intended to be preached, containing such sharp 
censures upon the king, and invectives against the government, as, had 
they been published, would have amounted to a seditious libel. But 
common sense revolted at construing it into treason, under the statute 
of Edward I II., as a compassing of the king’s death. James, however, 
took it up with indecent eagerness. Peacham was put to the rack, and 
examined upon various interrogatories, as it is expressed by secretary 
Winwood, “before torture, in torture, between torture, and after 
torture.” Nothing could be drawn from him as to any accomplices, 
nor any explanation of his design in writing the sermon; which was 
probably but an intemperate effusion; so common among the puritan 
clergy. It was necessary, therefore, to rely on this, as the overt act of 
treason. Aware of the difficulties that attended this course, the king 
directed Bacon previously to confer with the judges of the king’s 
bench, one by one, in order to secure their determination for the 
crown. Coke objected that u such particular, and as he called it, 
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auricular taking of opinions was not according to the custom of this 
realm.” 1 The other three judges having been tampered with, agreed to 
answer such questions concerning the case as the king might direct to 
be put to them; yielding to the sophism that every judge was bound 
by his oath to give counsel to his majesty. The chief-justice continued 
to maintain his objection to this separate closeting of judges; yet 
finding himself abandoned by his colleagues, consented to give answers 
in writing, which seem to have been merely evasive. Pcacham was 
brought to trial, and found guilty, but not executed, dying in prison a 
few months after. 8 

It vvas not long before the intrepid chief-justice incurred again the 
council’s displeasure. This will require, for the sake of part of my 
readers, some little previous explanation. The equitable jurisdiction, 
as it is called, of the court of chancery appears to have been derived 
from that extensive judicial power which, in early times, the king’s 
ordinary council had exercised. The chancellor, as one of the highest 
officers of state, took a great share in the council’s business; and when 
it was not sitting, he had a court of Ins own, with jurisdiction in many 
important matters, out of which process to compel appearance of 
parties might at anytime emanate. Jt is not unlikely therefore that 
redress, in matters beyond the legal prcnincc of the chancellor, was 
occasionally given through the paramount authority of this court. We 
find the council and the chancery named together in many remon- 
strances of the commons against this interference with private rights, 
from the time of Richard II. to that of Henry VI. It was probably in 
the former reign that the chancellor began to establish systematically 
his peculiar restraining jurisdiction. This originated in the practice of 
feoffeements to uses, by which the feoffee, who had legal seisin of the 
land, stood bound by private engagement to suffer another, called the 
cestui que use, to enjoy its use and possession. Such fiduciary estates 
were well known to the Roman jurists, but inconsistent with the feudal 
genius of our law. The courts of justice gave no redress, if the feoffee 
to uses violated his trust by detaining the land. To remedy this, an 
ecclesiastical chancellor devised the writ of subpoena, compelling him 
to answer upon oath as to his trust. It was evidently necessary abo 
to restrain him from proceeding, as he might do, to obtain possession ; 
and this gave rise to injunctions, that is, prohibitions to sue at law, the 
violation of which was punishable by imprisonment as a contempt of 
court. Other instances of breach of trust occurred in personal con- 
tracts, and others wherein, without any trust, there was a wrong com- 
mitted beyond the competence of the courts of law to redress ; to all 

1 There had, however, been instances of it, as in sir Walter Raleigh’s case. Lodge, iii 173 
J73. ; and I have found proofs of it in the queen’s reign; though I cannot at present quote my 
authority. In a former age, the judges had refused to give an extra-judicial answer to the king. 
Lingard, y. 38a. from the year-book, Pasch- 1. H. 7. 15. Trin. 1. 

8 State Trials, li. 869. IJacon, ii. 483. &c. Dalrympfe’s Memorials of James I., vol i. p. 56. 
Some other very unjustifiable constructions of the law of treason took place in this reign. 
Thomas Owen was indicted and found guilty, under the statute of Edward III., for saying, 
diat “the king, being excommunicated (1. e. if he should be excommunicated) by the pope, 
might be lawfully deposed and killed by any one, which killing would not be murder, being 
the execution of the supreme sentence of the pope ; " a position very atrocious, but not 
amounting to treason. State Trials, ii. 879. And William*., another papist, was convicted of 
treason by a still more violent stretch of law, for writing a book predicting the king’s death in 
the year 1621. Id. 1085. 
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which the process of subpoena was made applicable. This extension 
of a novel jurisdiction was partly owing to a fundamental principle of 
our common law, that a defendant cannot be examined ; so that, if no 
witness or written instrument could be produced to prove a demand, 
the plaintiff was wholly debarred of justice ; but in a still greater degree 
to a strange narrowness and scrupulosity of the judges, who, fearful ot 
quitting the letter of their precedents, even with the clearest analogies 
to guide them, repelled so many just suits, and set up rules of so much 
hardship, that men were thankful to embrace the relief held out by a 
tribunal acting in a more rational spirit. This error f he common 
lawyers began to discover, in time to resume a great part of their 
jurisdiction in matters of contract, which would otherwise have escaped 
from them. They made too an apparently successful effort to recover 
their exclusive authority over real property, by obtaining a statute for 
turning uses into possession ; that is, for annihilating the fictitious estate 
of the feoffee to uses, and vesting the legal as well as equitable posses- 
sion in the cestui que use. But this victory, if I may use such an 
expression, since it would have freed them, in a most important point, 
from the chancellor’s control, they threw away by one of those tijnid 
and narrow constructions which had already turned so much to their 
prejudice; and the permitted trust-estates, by the introduction of a few 
more words into a conveyance, to maintain their ground, contradistin- 
guished from the legal seisin, under the protection and guarantee, as 
before, of the courts of equity. 

The particular limits of this equitable jurisdiction were as yet 
exceedingly indefinite. The chancellors were generally prone to extend 
them; and being at the same time ministers of state in a government 
of very arbitrary temper, regarded too little that course 01 precedent 
by which the other judges held themselves so strictly bound. The 
cases reckoned cognisable in chancery grew silently more and more 
numerous ; but with little overt opposition from the courts of law, till 
the time of sir Edward Coke. That great master of the common law 
was inspired not only with the jealousy of this irregular and encroaching 
jurisdiction which all lawyers seem to have felt, but with a tenacious- 
ness of his own dignity, and a personal enmity towards Egerton, who 
held the great seal. It happened that an action was tried before him, 
the precise circumstances of which do not appear, wherein the plaintiff 
lost the verdict, in consequence of one of his witnesses being artfully 
kept away. He had recourse to the court of chancery, filing a bil 
against the defendant to make him answer upon oath, which he refused 
to do, and was committed for contempt. Indictments were upon this 
preferred, at Coke’s instigation, against the parties who had filed the 
bill in chancery, their counsel and solicitors, for suing in another court 
after judgment obtained at law ; which was alleged to be contrary to 
the statute of praemunire. But the grand jury, though pressed, as is 
said, by one of the judges, threw out these indictments. The king, 
already incensed with Coke, and stimulated by Bacon, thought this too 
great an insult upon his chancellor to be passed over. He first directed 
Bacon and others to search for precedents of cases where relief had 
been given in chancery after judgment at law. They reported that 
there was a series of such precedents from the time of Henry VIII.; 
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and some where the chancellor had entertained suits even after execu- 
tion. The attorney-general was directed to prosecute in the star- 
chamber those who had preferred the indictments ; and as Coke had 
not been ostensibly implicated in the business, the king contented 
himself with making an order in the council-book, declaring the 
chancellor not to have exceeded his jurisdiction . 1 

The chief-justice almost at the same time gave another provocation, 
which exposed him more directly to the court’s resentment. A cause 
happened to be argued in the court of king’s bench, wherein the validity 
of a particular grant of a benefice to a bishop to be held in commendam, 
that is, along with his bishopric, came into question ; and the counsel 
at the bar, besides the special points of the case, had disputed the 
king’s general prerogative of making such a grant. The king, on 
receiving information of this, signified to the chief-justice through the 
attorney-general, that he would not have the court proceed to judgment 
till he had spoken with them. Coke requested that similar letters 
might be written to the judges of all the courts. This having been 
done, they assembled, and by a letter subscribed with all their hands, 
certified his majesty, that they were bound by their oaths not to 
regard any letters that might come to them contrary to law, but to do 
the law notwithstanding ; that they held with one consent the attorney- 
general’s letter to be contrary to law, and such as they could not 
yield to, and that they had proceeded according to their oath to argue 
the cause. 

The king, who was then at Newmarket, returned answer that he would 
not suffer his prerogative to be wounded, under pretext of the interest 
of private persons ; that it had already been more boldly dealt with in 
Westminster Hall than in the reigns of preceding princes, which 
popular and unlawful liberty he would no longer endure ; that their 
oath not to delay justice was not meant to prejudice the king’s preroga- 
tive; concluding that out of his absolute power and authority royal 
he commanded them to forbear meddling any farther in the cause tRl 
they should hear his pleasure from his own mouth. Upon his return 
to London, the twelve judges appeared as culprits in the council- 
chamber. The king set forth their misdemeanours, both in substance 
and in the tone of their letter. He observed that the judges ought to 
check those advocates who presume to argue against his prerogative; 
that the popular lawyers had been the men, ever since his accession, 
who had trodden in all parliaments upon it, though the law could never 
be respected if the king were not reverenced ; that he had a double 
prerogative — whereof the one was ordinary, and had relation to his 
private interest, which might be and was every day disputed in West- 
minster Hall ; the other was of a higher nature, referring to his supreme 
and imperial power and sovereignty, which ought not to be disputed or 
handled in vulgar argument ; but that of late the courts of common 
law are grown so vast and transcendent, as they did both meddle with 
the king’s prerogative, and had encroached upon all other courts of 
justice. He commented on the form of the letter, as highly indecent ; 

* Bacon, H. goo> 5*8. 53a. Cro. Jac. 335. 343* Blackstone says, ** it is universally admitted 

that Coke was in the wrong.” The meaning of this is, that the court of chancery hat been 
successful in the struggle tor jurisdiction, and that the court of King’s Bench has not. 
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certifying him merely what they had done, instead of submitting to his 
princely judgment what they should do. 

After this harangue the judges fell upon, their knees, and acknow- 
ledged their error as to the fonn of the letter. But Coke entered on a 
defence of the substance, maintaining the delay required to be against 
the law and their oaths. The king required the chancellor and attorney- 
general to deliver their opinions ; which, as may be supposed, were 
diametrically opposite to those of the chief-justice. These being heard, 
the following question was put to the judges : Whether, if at anytime, 
in a case depending before the judges, his majesty conceived it to 
concern him either in power or profit, and thereupon required to 
consult with them, and that they should stay proceedings in the mean 
time, they ought not to stay accoidingly? They all, except the chief- 
justice, declared that they would do so, and acknowledged it to be their 
duty ; Hobart, chief-justice of the common-pleas, adding that he would 
ever trust the justice of his majesty's commandment. But Coke only 
answered that when the case should arise, he would do what should be 
fit for a judge to do. The king dismissed them all with a command to 
keep the limits of their several courts, and not suffer his prerogative to 
be wounded ; for he well knew the true and ancient common law to be 
the most favourable to kings of any law in the world, to which law he 
advised them to apply their studies. 1 

The behaviour of the judges in this inglorious contention was such as 
to deprive them of every shadow of that confidence which ought to be 
reposed in their integrity, Hobart, Doddridge, and several more, were 
men of much consideration for learning; and their authority in ordinary 
matters of law is still held high. But having been induced by a sense 
of duty, or through the ascendency that Coke had acquired over them, 
to make a show of withstanding the oourt, they behaved like cowardly 
rebels, who surrender at the first discharge of cannon ; and prostituted 
their^ntegrity and their fame through dread of losing their offices, 01 
rather perhaps of incurring the unmerciful and ruinous penalties of the 
star-chamber. 

The government had nothing to fear from such recreants ; but Coke 
was suspended from his office, and not long afterwards dismissed.* 
Having, however, fortunately in this respect, married his daughter to 
a brother of the duke of Buckingham, he was restored in about three 
years to the privy-council, where his great experience in business ren- 
dered him useful ; and had the satisfaction of voting for an enormous 
fine on his enemy the earl of Suffolk, late high-treasurer, convicted in 
the star-chamber of embezzlement. 3 In the parliament of 1621, and 
5till more conspicuously in that of 1628, he became, not without some 
honourable inconsistency of doctrine as well as practice, the strenuous 
asserter of liberty on the principles of those ancient laws which no one 
vas admitted to know so well as himself ; redeeming, in an intrepid 

1 Bacon, ii. 517. &c. Carte, tv. 35. Biograph. Brit. art. Coke. The king told the judges, 
ne thought his prerogative as much wounded if it be publicly disputed upon, as if any sentence 
w«s*e given against it. 

* See D’ Israeli, Character of lames I. p. 125. He was too much affected by his dismissal 
n om office. 

* Camden’s Annals of James I. in Kennet, vol. ii. Wilson, ibid. 704. 705. Bacon’s Works, 
u. 574 - The fine imposed 00.000/. : Coke voted for 100,000/. 
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and patriotic old age, the faults which we cannot avoid perceiving in 
his earlier life. 

The unconstitutional and usurped authority of this odious tribunal 
fiverrode every personal right, though an assembled parliament might 
assert its general privileges. Several remarkable instances in history 
illustrate its tyranny and contempt of all known laws and liberties. 
Two puritans having been committed by the high-commission court, 
for refusing the oath ex-officio, employed Mr. Fuller, a bencher 01 
Gray's Inn, to move for their habeas corpus; which he did on the 
ground that the high commissioners were not empowered to commit 
any of his majesty's subjects to prison. This being reckoned a heinous 
offence he was himself committed, at Bancroft’s instigation, (whether 
by the king's personal warrant, or that of the council-board, does not 
appear,) and lay in gaol to the day of his death ; the archbishop con- 
stantly opposing his discharge for which he petitioned. 1 * * Whitelock, a 
barrister, and afterwards a judge, was brought before the star-chamber 
on the charge of having given a private opinion to his client, that a 
certain commission issued by the crown was illegal. This was said to 
be a high contempt and slander of the king’s prerogative. But, after 
a speech from Bacon in aggravation of tins offence, the delinquent 
was discharged on a humble submission. (State Trials, ii. 765.) Such 
too was the fate of a more distinguished person on a still more prepos- 
terous accusation. Selden, in his History of Tithes, had indirectly weak- 
ened the claim of divine right, which the high-church faction pretended, 
and had attacked the argument from prescription, deriving their legal 
institution from the age of Charlemagne, or even a later era. Not 
content with letting loose on him some staunch polemical writers, the 
bishops prevailed on James to summon the author before the council. 
This proceeding is as much the disgrace of England, as that against 
Galileo nearly at the same time is of Italy. Selden, like the great 
Florentine astronomer, bent to the rod of power, and made rather too 
submissive an apology for entering on this purely historical dis- 
cussion. 9 

Every generous mind must reckon the treatment of Arabella Stuart 
among the hard measures of despotism, even if it were not also 
grossly in violation of English law. Exposed by her high descent and 
ambiguous pretensions to become the victim of ambitious designs 
wherein she did not participate, that lady may be added to the sad 
list of royal sufferers who have envied the lot of humble birth. There 
is not, as I believe, the least particle of evidence that she was engaged 
in the intrigues of the catholic party to place her on the throne. I 
was, however, thought a necessary precaution to put her in confine 
ment a short time before the queen's death. (Carte, iii. 698.) At the 
trial of Raleigh she was present ; and Cecil openly acquitted her of 
any share in the conspiracy.® She enjoyed afterwards a pension from 
the king, and might have died in peace and obscurity, had she not 
conceived an unhappy attachment for Mr. Seymour, grandson of that 
earl of Hertford, himself so memorable an example of the perils ol 

1 Fuller’s Church Hist. 56. Neal, i. 435. Lodge, Hi. 344. 

* Collier, ^12. 717. Selden’s Life in Biographia Brit. 

* State Trials, ii. 23. Lodge’s Illustrations, iii. 217. 
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Ambitious love. They were privately married ; but on the fact trans- 
piring, the council, who saw with jealous eyes the possible union o 1 
two dormant pretensions to the crown, committed them to the Tower 
(Winwood, iii. 201, 279.) They both made their escape; but Arabella 
was arrested and brought back. Long and hopeless calamity broke 
down her mind ; imploring in vain the just privileges of an English- 
woman, and nearly in want of necessaries, she died in prison, and in a 
state of lunacy, some years afterwards. 1 And this through the oppres- 
sion of a kinsman, whose advocates arc always vaunting his good- 
nature ! Her husband became the famous marquis of Hertford, the 
faithful counsellor of Charles the First, and partaker of his adversity. 
Lady Shrewsbury, aunt to Arabella, was examined on suspicion of 
being privy to her escape ; and for refusing to answer the questions 
put to her, or, in other words, to accuse herself, was sentenced to a line 
of 20,000/., and discretionary imprisonment. (State Trials, ii. 769.) 

Several events, so well known that it is hardly necessary to dwell on 
them, aggravated the king’s unpopularity during this parliamentary 
interval. The murder of Overbury burst into light, and revealed to an 
indignant nation the king’s unworthy favourite, the earl of Somerset, 
and the hoary pander of that favourite’s vices, the carl of Northamp- 
ton, accomplices in that deep-laid and deliberate atrocity. Nor was it 
only that men so flagitious should have swayed the councils of this 
country, and rioted in the king's favour. Strange things were whis- 
pered, as if the death of Overbury was connected with something that 
did not yet transpire, and which every effort was employed to conceal, 
The people, who had already attributed prince Henry’s death to poison, 
now laid it at the door of Somerset ; but for that conjecture, however 
highly countenanced at the time, there could - be no foundation. The 
symptoms of the prince’s illness, and the appearances on dissection, 
are not such as could result from any poison, and manifestly indicate 
a maljgnant fever, aggravated perhaps by injudicious treatment. 2 Yet 

1 ^inwood 178. In this collection are letters from Arabella, which show her to have 
been a lively and accomplished woman. It is said in a manuscript account of circumstances 
about the king's accession, which seems entitled to some credit, that on its being proposed 
that she should walk at the queen’s funeral, she answered with spint, that as she had been 
debarred her majesty’s picsence while living, she would not be brought on the stagers a pub* 
lie spectacle, after her death Sloane MSS. 827 

Much occurs on the subject of this lady’s imprisonment in one of the valuable volumes in 
Dr. Birch’s hand-writing;, among the same MSS. 4161. Those have already assisted Mr. 
P’Isiaeli in his interesting memoir on Arabella Stuart, in the Cmiosities of Literature, New 
Series, vol. i. They cannot be read (as I should conceive, though Mr. D’lsraeli seems so to 
have read thend without indignation at James and his ministers. One of her letters is addressed 
to the two chief-justices, begging to be brought before them by habeas corpus, being informed 
that it is designed to remove her far from those courts of justice where she ought to be tried 
and condemned, or cleared, to remote parts, whose courts she holds unfitted for her offence. 
u And if your lordships may not or will not grant unto me the ordinal y lelief of a distressed 
subject, then I beseech you become humble intercessors to his majesty, that I may receive 
such benefit of justice, as both his majesty by Ins oath hath promised, and the laws of this 
realm afford to all others, those of his blood not excepted. And though, unfortunate woman ! 
I can obtain neither, yet I beseech your lordships retain me in your good opinion, and judge 
charitably till I be proved to have committed any offence cither against God or his majesty 
deserving so long restraint or separation from my lawful husband/’ 

Arabella did not profess the Roman catholic religion, but that party seem to have relied 
upon her ; and so late as 1610, she incurred some “ suspicion of being collapsed.” Win wood, 
». 1 17. 

This had been also conjectured in the queen’s lifetime. Secret Correspondence of Cecil with 
Jame* 1 . p. u8, 

a Sir Charles Cornwallis’s Memoir of Prince Henry, reprinted in the Somers Tracts, vol. ii 
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it is certain that a mystery hangs over this scandalous tale of Over- 
bury's murder. The insolence and menaces of Somerset in the 
Tower, the shrinking apprehensions of him which the king could not 
conceal, the pains taken by Bacon to prevent his becoming desperate, 
and, as I suspect, to mislead the hearers by throwing them on a wrong 
scent, are very remarkable circumstances to which, after a good 
deal of attention, I can discover no probable clue. But it is evident 
♦hat he was master of some secret, which it would have highly pre- 
judiced the king’s honour to divulge . 1 

and of which sufficient extracts may he found in Birch's life, contains a remarkably minute 
detail of all the symptoms attending the prince’s illness, which was an epidemic typhus fever. 
The report of his physicians after dissection may also be read in many books. Nature might 
possibly have overcome the disorder, if an empirical doctor had not insisted on continually 
bleeding him. He had no other murderer. We need not even have recourse to Hume’s acute 
and decisive remark that, if Somerset had been so experienced in this trade, he would not have 
spent five months in bungling about Overbury’s death. 

Carte says, vol. iv. 33., that the queen charged Somerset with designing to poison her, prince 
Charles, and the elector palatine, in order to marry the electress to lord Suffolk's son. But 
this is too extravagant, whatever Anne might have thrown out in passion against a favourite 
she hated. On Henry’s death, the first suspicion fell of course on the papists. Winwood, iii. 
410. Burnet doubts whether his aversion to popery did not hasten his death. And there is a 
remarkable letter from sir Robert Naunton to Winwood, in the note of the last reference, 
which shows that suspicions of some such agency were entertained very early. But the posi- 
tive evidence we have of his disease outweighs all conjecture. 

1 The circumstances to which I allude arc well known to the curious in English history, and 
might furnish materials for a separate dissertation, had 1 leisure to stray in these by-paths. 
Hume has treated them as quite unimportant ; and Carte, with his uMial honesty, has never 
alluded to them. Those who read carefully the new edition of the State Trials, and various 
passages in lord Bacon’s Letters, may form for themselves the best judgment they can. A 
few conclusions may perhaps be laid down as established. 1. That Overbury’s death was 
occasioned^ not merely by lady Somerset’s revenge, but by his possession of important secrets, 
which in his passion he had threatened Somerset to divulge, a. That Somerset conceived 
himself to have a hold over the king by a possession of the same or some other secrets, and 
used indirect threats of revealing them. 3. That the king was in the utmost terror at hearing 
of these measures ; as is proved by a passage in Weldon’s Memoirs, p. 115., which j after being 
’ong ascribed to his libellous spirit, has lately received the most entire confirmation by some 
letters from More, lieutenant of the Tower, published in the Archseologia, vol. xviii. 4. That 
Bacon was in the king’s confidence, and employed by him so to manage Somerset’s trial, as to 
prevent him from making any imprudent disclosure, or the judges from getting any -insight 
into that which it was not meant to reveal. See particularly a passage in his letter to C^pke, 
vol. ii. 514., beginning, “ This crime was second to none but the powder-plot.” 

Upon the whole, l cannot satisfy myself in any manner as to this mystery. Prince Henry’s 
death, as I have observed, is out of the question ; nor docs a different solution, hinted by 
Harris and others, and which may have suggested itself to the reader, appear probable to my 
Judgment on weighing the whole case. Overlmry was an ambitious, unprincipled man; and 
it seems more likely than any thing else, that James had listened too much to some criminal 
suggestion from him and Somerset ; but of what nature I cannot pretend even to conjecture ; 
and that through apprehension of this being disclosed, he had pusillanimously acquiesced in 
the scheme of Overbury’s murder. 

It is a femarkable fact, mentioned by Burnet, and perhaps little believed, but which, like 
the former, has lately been confirmed by documents printed in the Archaeologia, that James 
in the last year of his reign, while dissatisfied with Buckingham, privately renewed his corres- 
pondence with Somerset, on whom he bestowed at the same time a full pardon, and seems to 
have given him hopes of being restored to his former favour. A memorial drawn up by Somer- 
set, evidently at the king’s command, and most probably after the clandestine interview 
reported by Burnet, contains strong charges against Buckingham. Archwotogia, vol. xvii. 
280. But no consequences resulted from this; James was either reconciled to his favourite 
before his death, or felt himself too old for a struggle. Somerset seems to have tampered a 
little with the popular party in the beginning of the next reign. A speech of sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s in 1625, Pari. Hist. ii. 145., praises him, comparatively at least with his successor in royal 
favour ; and he was one of those against whom informations were brought in the star-chamber 
for dispersing sir Robert Dudleys famous proposal for bridling the impertinences of parlia- 
ment. Rennet, iii. 6a. The patriots, however, of that age had too much sense to encumber 
themselves with an ally equally unserviceable and infamous. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt of Somerset’s guilt as to the murder, though some have thought the evidence insufficient ; 
(Carte, iv. 34.) he does not deny it in his remarkable letter to James, requesting, or rathef 
demanding, mercy, printed in the Cabala, and in Bacon’s Works. 
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Sir Walter Raleighs execution was another stain upon the reputa- 
tion of James the First. It is needless to mention that he fell under a 
gentence passed fifteen years before, on a charge of high treason in 
plotting to raise Arabella Stuart to the throne. It is very probable 
that this charge was, partly at least, founded in truth ; 1 but his convic- 
tion was obtained on the single deposition of lord Cobham, an accom- 
plice, a prisoner, not examined in court, and known to have already 
retracted his accusation. Such a verdict was thought contrary to law, 
even in that age of ready convictions. It was a severe measure to 
detain for twelve years in prison so splendid an ornament of his 
country, and to confiscate his whole estate . 2 For Raleigh's conduct in 
the expedition to Guiana, there is not much excuse to make. Rashness 
and want of foresight were always among his failings ; else he would 
not have undertaken a service of so much hazard w ithout obtaining a 
regular pardon for his former offence. But it might surely be urged 
that either his commission was absolutely null, or that it operated as a 
pardon ; since a man attainted of treason is incapable of exercising 
that authority which is conferred upon him . 8 Be this as it may, no 
technical reasoning could overcome the moral sense that revolted at 
carrying the original sentence into execution. Raleigh might be ame- 
nable to punishment for the deception by which he had obtained a com- 
mission, that ought never to have issued ; but the nation could not 
help seeing in his death the sacrifice of the bravest and most renowned 
of Englishmen to the vengeance of Spain . 4 

1 Raleigh made an attempt to destroy himself on being committed to the Tower ; which of 
course affords a presumption of his consciousness that something could be proved against him. 
Cayley’s Life of Raleigh, vol. ii. p. io. Hume says, it appears from Sully ’s Memoirs that he 
had offered his services to the French ambassador. 1 cannot find this in Sully ; whom 
Raleigh, however, and his party seem to have aimed at deceiving by false information. Nor 
could there be any treason in making an interest with the minister of a friendly power. Carte 
quotes the despatches of Beaumont, the French ambassador, to prove the connexion of the 
conspirators with the Spanish plenipotentiary. Bui it may be questioned whether he knew 
any mgre than the government gave out. If Raleigh had ever shown a discretion bearing the 
leas^ proportion to his genius, we might reject the whole story as improbable. But it is to be 
remembered that there had long been a catholic faction , who fixed their hopes on Arabella , so 
that the conspiracy, though extremely injudicious, was not so perfectly unintelligible as it appears 
to a reader of Hume, who has overlooked the previous circumstances. It is also to be con- 
sidered, that the king had shown so marked a prejudice against Raleigh on his coming to Eng- 
land, and the hostility of Cecil was so insidious and implacable, as might drive a man of his 
rash and impetuous courage to desperate courses. See Cayley’s Life of Raleigh vol. ii. ; a 
work containing much interesting matter, but unfortunately written too much in the spirit of 
an advocate, which, with so faulty a client, must tend to an erroneous representation of facts. 

* This estate was Sherborn castle, which Raleigh had not very fairly obtained from the see 
of Salisbury. He settled this before his conviction upon his son ; but an accidental flaw in the 
deed enabled the king to wrest it from him, and bestow it on the earl of Somerset. Lady 
Raleigh, it is said, solicited his majesty on her knees to spare it : but he only answered, “I 
mun have the land, I mun have it for Carr." He gave him, however, 22,000 L instead. But 
the estate was worth 5000/. per annum. This ruin of the prospects of a man far too intent on 
aggrandisement impelled him once more into the labyrinth of fatal and dishonest speculations. 
Cayley, 8<j, &c. Somers* Tracts, ii. 22. &c. Curiosities of Literature, New Series, vol, ii. It 
has been said, that Raleigh's unjust conviction made him in one day the most popular, from 
haying been the most odious, man in England. He was certainly such under Elizabeth. 
This is a striking, but by no means solitary, instance of the impolicy of political persecution. 

* Rymer, xvi, 789. He was empowered to name officers, to use martial law, &c. 

* James made it a merit with the court of Madrid, that he had put to death a man so capa- 
ble of serving him merely to give them satisfaction. Somers’ Tracts, ii. 43^7. There is even 
reason to suspect that he betrayed the secret of Raleigh’s voyage to Condomar, before he 
sailed. Hardwicke, State Papers, i. 398. It is said in Mr. Cayley's Life of Raleigh that 
ms Altai mistake in not securing a pardon under the great seal was on account of the expense 
But the king would have made some difficulty at least bout granting it. 
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This unfortunate predilection for the court of Madrid had always 
exposed James to his subjects’ jealousy. They connected it with an 
inclination at least to tolerate popery, and with a dereliction of their 
commercial interests. But from the time that he fixed his hopes on 
the union of his son with the infanta, 1 * the popular dislike to Spain 
increased in proportion to his blind preference. If the king had not 
systematically disregarded the public wishes, he could never have set 
his heart on this impolitic match ; contrary to the wiser maxim he had 
laid down in his own Basilicon Doron, never to seek a wife for his son, 
except in a protestant family. But his absurd pride made him despise 
the uncrowned princes of Germany. This Spanish policy grew much 
more odious after the memorable events of 1619, the election of the 
king’s son-in-law to the throne of Bohemia, his rapid downfall, and the 
conquest of the Upper Palatinate by Austria. If James had listened 
to some sanguine advisers, he would in the first instance have sup- 
ported the pretensions of Frederic. But neither his own views of 
public law nor true policy dictated such an interference. The case was 
changed after the loss of his hereditary dominions, and the king was 
sincerely desirous to restore him to the Palatinate; but he unreason- 
ably expected that he could effect this through the friendly mediation 
of Spain, while the nation, not perhaps less unreasonably, were clamor- 
ous for his attempting it by force of arms. In this agitation of the 
public mind, he summoned the parliament that met in February 1621.* 

The king’s speech on opening the session was like all he had made 
on former occasions, full of hopes and promises, taking cheerfully his 
share of the blame as to past disagreements, and treating them as little 
likely to recur, though all their causes were still in operation. 3 He 
displayed, however, more judgment than usual in the commencement 
of this parliament. Among the methods devised to compensate the 
want of subsidies, none had been more injurious to the subject than 
patents of monopoly, including licences for exclusively carrying on 
certain trades. Though the government was principally responsible 
for the exactions they connived at, and from which they reaped a large 
benefit, the popular odium fell of course on the monopolists. Of 
these the most obnoxious was sir Giles Mompesson, who, having 
obtained a patent for gold and silver thread, sold it of baser metal 


1 This project began as early as 1605. Winwood, vol. ii. The king had hopes that the 
United Provinces would acknowledge the sovereignty ol Prince Henry and the infante on 
their marriage; and Cornwallis was dttected to propose this formally to the court of Madrid. 
Id. p. 201. But Spain 'would not cede the point of sovereignty , nor was this scheme likely to 
please either the states-general or the court of France. 

In the later negotiation about the marriage of prince Charles, those of the council who were 
known or suspected catholics, Arundel, Worcester, Digby, Weston, Calvert, as well as Buck- 
ingham, whose connexions were such, were in the Spanish party. Those reputed to be jealous 
protestants were all against it. Wilson, in Kennet, ii. 725* Many of the former were bribed 
DyGondomar. Id. and Rush worth, i. 19. 

* The proclamation lor this parliament contains many of the unconstitutional directions to 
the electors, contained, as has been seen, in that of 1604, though shorter. Rymer, xvii. 270. 

* “ Deal with me as I shall desire at your hands,” &c. “ He knew not,” he told then, 

the laws and customs of the land when he first came, and was misled by the old counsellors 

whom the old queen had left — he owns that at the last parliament there was 41 a strange kind 
of beast called undertaker,” &c. Pari. Hist. i. 1180. Yet this coaxing language was oddly 
mingled with sallies of his pride and prerogative notions. It is evidently his own composition, 
not Bacon’s. The latter, in granting the speaker’s petitions, took the high tone so usual in this 
reign, and directed the house of commons like v schoolmaster. Bacon’s Works, i. 701. 
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This fraud seems neither very extraordinary nor very important ; but 
he had another patent for licensing inns and alehouses, wherein he is 
said to have used extreme violence and oppression. The house of 
commons proceeded to investigate Mompesson’s delinquency. Con- 
scious that the crown had withdrawn its protection, he fled beyond sea. 
One Michell, a justice of peace, who had been the instrument of his 
tyranny, fell into the hands of the commons, who voted him incapable 
of being in the commission of the peace, and sent him to the Tower. 1 
Entertaining, however, upon second thoughts, as we must presume, 
some doubts about their competence to inflict this punishment, especi- 
ally the former part of it, they took the more prudent course, with 
respect to Mompesson, of appointing Noy and Hakewill to search for 
precedents in order to show how far and for what offences their power 
extended to punish delinquents against the state, as well as those who 
uffended against that house. The result appears some days after, in a 
vote that “ they must join with the lords for punishing sir Giles 
Mompesson ; it being no offence against our particular house, or any 
member of it, but a general grievance.” (Deb. of Commons 103. 109.) 

The earliest instance of parliamentary impeachment, or of a solemn 
accusation of any individual by the commons at the bar of the lords, 
was that of lord Latimer in the year 1376. The latest hitherto was 
that of the duke of Suffolk in 1449; for a proceeding against the 
bishop of London in 1534, which has sometimes been reckoned an 
instance of parliamentary impeachment, does not by any means support 
that privilege of the commons. 2 It had fallen into disuse, partly from 
the loss of that control which the commons had obtained under 
Richard II. and the Lancastrian kings ; and partly from the preference 
the Tudor princes had given to bills of attainder, or of pains and 
penalties, when they wished to turn the ami of parliament against an 
obnoxious subject. The revival of this ancient mode of proceeding in 
the case of Mompesson, though a remarkable event in our constitutional 
ani^ls, does not appear to have been noticed as an anomaly. It was 
not indeed conducted according to all the forms of an impeachment. 
The commons, requesting a conference with the other house, informed 
them generally of that person’s offence, but did not exhibit any distinct 
articles at their bar. The lords took up themselves the inquiry ; and 
having become satisfied of his guilt, sent a message to the commons, 
that they were ready to pronounce sentence. The speaker accordingly, 
attended by all the house, demanded judgment at the bar : wlnm the 
lords passed as heavy a sentence as could be awarded for any misde- 
meanour ; to which the king, by a stretch of prerogative, which no one 
was then inclined to call in question, was pleased to add perpetual 
banishment. (Debates in 1621, p. 114. 228. 229.) 

The impeachment of Mompesson was followed up by others against 

1 Debates of Commons in 1621, vol. i. p. 84. I quote the two volumes published at Oxford 
* n they are abridged in the new Parliamentary History. 

/c The commons in this session complained to the lords, that the bishop of London 
(Stokcsley) had imprisoned one Philips on suspicion of heresy. Some time afterwards, they 

n*$- VP 0 ” K° answer their complaint. The bishop laid the matter before the lords, who 

~i am * ** was unbecoming for any lord of parliament to make answer to any one in 
tnat place ; quod non consentaneum fuit aliuucm procerum prsedictorurn alicui in eo loco 
responsurum. Lords' Journal, i. 71. The lords, however, in 1701, (State Trials, xiv. 975.) 
seem to nave recognised this as a case of impeachment. 
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Michell, the associate in his iniquities ; against sir John Bennet, judge 
of the prerogative court, for corruption in his office ; and against Field, 
bishop of Llandaff, for being concerned in a matter of bribery. (Debates 
in 1621, passim.) The first of these was punished ; but the prosecution of 
Bennet seems to have dropped in consequence of the adjournment, and 
that of the bishop ended in a slight censure. But the wrath of the 
commons was justly roused against that shameless corruption which 
characterizes the reign of James beyond every other in our history. It 
is too well known, how deeply the greatest man of that age was 
tarnished by the prevailing iniquity. Complaints poured in against the 
chancellor Bacon for receiving bribes from suitors in his court Some 
have vainly endeavoured to discover an excuse, which he did not pre- 
tend to set up, and even ascribed the prosecution to the malevolence of 
sir Edward Coke. (Carte.) But Coke took no prominent share in this 
business ; and though some of the charges against Bacon may not 
appear very heinous, especially for those times, I know not whether the 
unanimous conviction of such a man, and the conscious pusillanimity 
of his defence, do not afford a more irresistible presumption of his mis- 
conduct, than any thing specially alleged. Pie was abandoned by the 
court, and had previously lost, as 1 rather suspect, Buckingham's 
favour ; but the king, who had a sense of his transcendent genius, 
remitted the fine of 40,000/. imposed by the lords, which he was wholly 
unable to pay. 1 

There was much to commend in the severity practised by the house 
towards public delinquents ; such examples being far more likely to 
prevent the malversation of men in power than any law they could 
enact. But in the midst of these laudable proceedings, they were 

1 Clarendon speaks of this impeachment as an unhappy precedent, made to gratify a private 
displeasure. This expression seem rather to point to Buckingham, than to Coke ; ana some 
letters of Bacon to the favourite at the time of his fall display a consciousness of having offended 
him. Yet Buckingham had much more reason to thank Bacon as his wisest counsellor, than to 
assist in crushing him. In his works, vul. i. p 712., is a tract, entitled “ Advice to tine duke 
of Buckingham, containing instructions for his governance as minister ” These are marked by 
the deep sagacity and extensive observation of the writer. One passage should be quoted in 
justice to Bacon. “As far as it may lie in you, let no arbitrary power be intruded , the people 
of this kingdom love the laws thereof, and nothing will oblige them more than a confidence of 
the free enjoying of them: what the nobles upon an occasion once said in parliament. 

* Nolumus leges Anglia mutari,’ is imprinted in the hearts of all the people.” 1 may add, 
that with all Bacon’s pliancy, there are fewer overstrained expressions about the prerogative 
In his political writings than we should expect. His practice was servile, but his principles 
were not unconstitutional. We have seen how strongly he urged the calling of parliament in 
16x4 : and he did the same, unhappily for himself, in 1021. VoT. ii. p. 580. He refused also to 
set the great seal to an office intended to be erected for enrolling prentices, a speculation 
apparently of some monopolists ; writing a very proper letter to Buckingham, that there was 
no ground of law for it. P. 555. 

1 am very loth to call Bacon, for the sake of Pope’s antithesis, “ the meanest of mankind.” 
Who would not wish to believe the feeling language of his letter to the king, after the attack 
on him had already begun ? “I hooe I shall not be found to have the troubled fountain of a 
corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice ; howsoever 1 may be 
frail, and partake of the abuses of the times.” P. 589. Yet the general disesteern of his con- 
temporaries speaks forcibly against him. Sir Simon d'Ewes and Weldon, both indeed Utter 
men, give him the worst of characters. “ Surely,” says the latter, “ never so many parts and 
so base and abject a spirit tenanted together in any one earthen cottage as in this man.” It 
is a striking proof of the splendour of Bacon’s genius, that it was uimninr. sly acknowledged 
in his own age, amidst so much that should excite contempt. He had indee»v ingratiated him- 
self with every preceding parliament, through his incomparable ductility ; having taken an 
active part in their complaints of grievances in z6oj, before he became attorney-general, and 
even on many occasions afterwards, while he held that office, having been intrusted with the 
management of conferences on the most delicate subjects, in 1614, the commons after voting 
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hurried by the passions of the moment into an act of most unwarrant- 
able violence. It came to the knowledge of the house that one Floyd, 
a gentleman confined in the Fleet prison, had used some slighting 
words about the elector palatine and his wife. It appeared in aggrava- 
tion, that he was a Roman catholic. Nothing could exceed the fury 
into which the commons were thrown by this very insignificant story. 
A flippant expression, below the cognisance of an ordinary court, grew 
at once into a portentous offence, which they ransacked their invention 
to chastise. After sundry novel and monstrous propositions, they fixed 
upon the most degrading punishment they could devise. Next day, 
however, the chancellor of the exchequer delivered a message, that the 
king, thanking them for their zeal, but desiring that it should not trans- 
port them to inconveniences, would have them consider, whether they 
could sentence one who did not belong to them, nor had offended 
against the house, or any member of it ; and whether they could sen- 
tence a denying party, without the oath of witnesses ; referring them to 
an entry on the rolls of parliament in the first year of Henry IV., that 
the judicial power of parliament does not belong to the commons. He 
would have them consider whether it would not be better to leave Floyd 
to him, who would punish him according to his fault 

This message put them into some embarrassment. They had come 
to a vote in Mompesson's case, in the very words employed in the 
King’s message, confessing themselves to have no jurisdiction, except 
over offences against themselves. The w'arm speakers now controverted 
this proposition with such arguments as they could muster; Coke, 
though from the reported debates he seems not to have gone the whole 
length, contending that the house was a court of record, and that it 
consequently had power to administer an oath. (Debates in 1621, vol. 
ii. p. 7.) They returned a message by the speaker, excepting to the 
record in 1 H. 4., because it was not an act of parliament to bind them, 
and persisting, though with humility, in their first votes. (Debates, p. 
14.7 The king replied mildly ; urging them to show precedents, which 
they were manifestly incapable of doing. The lords requested a con- 
ference, which they managed with more temper, and notwithstanding 
the solicitude displayed by the commons to maintain their pretended 
right, succeeded in withdrawing the matter to their own jurisdiction. 
This conflict of privileges was by no means of service to the unfortu- 
nate culprit ; the lords perceived that they could not mitigate the sen- 
tence of the lower house without reviving their dispute, and vindicated 
themselves from all suspicion of indifference towards the cause of the 

that the attorney-general ought not to be elected to parliament, made an exception In favour 
of Bacon. Journals, p. 460. ft 1 have been always gracious in the lower house,” he writes to 
Tames in 16x6, begging for the post of chancellor ; ‘‘I have interest in the gentlemen of Eng- 
land, and shall be able to do some good effect in rectifying that body of parliament-men, which 
la cardo rerum .’* Vol. ii. p. 496. 

I shall conclude this note by observing, that, if all lord Bacon’s philosophy had never existed, 
there would be enough in his political writings to place him among the greatest men this 
country has produced* 

1 f In a former parliament of this reign, the commons having sent up a message, wherein they 
entitled themselves the knights, citizens, burgesses, and barons of the commons' court of par- 
uament, the lords sent them word that they would never acknowledge any man that sitteth in 
the lower house to have the right or title of a baron of parliament ; nor could admit the term 
of the commons* court of parliament : ** because all your house together, without theirs, doth 
make no court of parliament.” 4th Mar. 1606. Lords’ Journals. Never., ’ieless the lords did 

17 
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Palatinate by augmenting its severity. Floyd was adjudged to be 
degraded from his gentility, and to be held an infamous person ; his 
testimony not to be received ; to ride from the Fleet to Cneapside on 
horseback without a saddle, with his face to the horse’s tail, and the 
tail in his hand, and there to stand two hours in the pillory, and to be 
branded in the forehead with the letter K ; to ride four days afterwards 
in the same manner to Westminster, and there to stand two hours more 
in the pillory, with words on a paper in his hat showing his offence; to 
be whipped at the cart’s tail from the Fleet* to Westminster Hall ; to 
pay a fine of 5000/., and to be a prisoner in Newgate during his life. 
The whipping was a few days after remitted on prince Charles’s motion; 
but he seems to have undergone the rest of the sentence. There is 
surely no instance in the annals of our own, and hardly of any civilized 
country, where a trifling offence, if it were one, has been visited with 
such outrageous cruelty. The cold-blooded deliberate policy of the 
lords is still more disgusting than the wild fury of the lower house. 1 

This case of Floyd is an unhappy proof of the disregard that popular 
assemblies, when inflamed by passion, are ever apt to show for those 
principles of equity and moderation by which, however the sophistry 
of contemporary factions may set them aside, a calm judging posterity 
will never fail to measure their proceedings. It has contributed at 
least, along with several others of the same kind, to inspire me with a 
jealous distrust of that indefinable, uncontrollable privilege of parlia- 
ment, which has sometimes been asserted, and perhaps With rather too 
much encouragement from those whose function it is to restrain all 
exorbitant power. I speak only of the extent to which theoretical 
principles have been carried, without insinuating that the„ privileges ot 
the house of commons have been practically stretched in late times 
beyond their constitutional bounds. Time and the course of Opinion 
have softened down those high pretensions, which the dangers of liberty 
under James the First, as well as the natural character of a popular 
assembly, then taught the commons to assume ; and the greater 
humanity of modern ages has made us revolt from such dispropor- 
tionate punishments as were inflicted on Floyd. 2 

Every thing had hitherto proceeded with harmony between the king 
and parliament. His ready concurrence in their animadversion on 
Mompesson and Michell, delinquents who had acted at least with the* 
connivance of government, and in the abolition of monopolies, seemed 

not scruple, almost immediately afterwards, to denominate their own house a court, as appears 
by memoranda of 37th and 28th May ; they even issued a habeas corpus as from a court, to 
bring a servant of the earl of Bedford before them. So also in 1609, x6th and 17th of Feb. 
and on April 14th and 18th, 1614: and probably later, if search were made. 

I need hardly mention, that the barons mentioned above, as part of the commons, were the 
members for the cinque ports, whose denomination is recognised in several statutes. 

1 Debates in 1621, vol. i. p. 355., &c. vol. ii. p. 5., &c. Mede writes to his correspondent 
un May 11. that the execution had not taken place ; “ but 1 hope it will.'* The king was 
plainly averse to it. 

* The following observation on Floyd’s case, written by Mr. Harley, in a manuscript 
account of the proceedings (Harl. MSS. 6274.), is well worthy to be inserted. 1 copy from 
the appendix tp the above-mentioned debates > 162 1. ” The following collection, he has 
written at the top, “is an instance how far a against popery ana for one branch of the 
royal family, which was supposed to be neglected by king James, and consequently in opposi- 
tion to him, will carry people against common justice and humanity.” And again at the 
bottom s “ For the honour of Englishmen, and indeed of human nature, it were to he hoped 
these debates were not truly taken, there being so many motions contrary to the laws of the 
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to remove all discontent. The commons granted two subsidies eaily 
in the session without alloying their bounty with a single complaint of 
grievances. One might suppose that the subject of impositions had 
been entirely forgotten, not an allusion to them occurring in any debate. 1 
It was voted, indeed, in the first days of the session, to petition the 
king about the breach of their privilege of free speech, by the imprison- 
ment of sir Edwin Sandys, in 1614, for words spoken in the last parlia- 
ment ; but the house did not prosecute this matter, contenting itself 
with some explanation by the secretary of state. 3 They w£re going on 
with some bills for reformation of abuses, to which the king was willing 
to accede, when they received an intimation, that he expected them to 
adjourn over the summer. It produced a good deal of dissatisfaction 
to see their labour so hastily interrupted ; especially as they ascribed it 
to a want of sufficient sympathy on the court’s part with their enthu- 
siastic zeal for the elector palatine. (Debates, p. 114. et alibi, passim.) 
They were adjourned by the king’s commission after an unanimous 
declaration (“ sounded forth,” says one present, “ with the voices of 
them all, withal lifting up their hats in their hands so high as they could 
hold them, as a visible testimony of their unanimous consent, in such 
sort, that the like had scarce ever been seen in parliament ”) of their 
resolution to spend their lives and fortunes for the defence of their own 
religion and of the Palatinate. This solemn protestation and pledge 
was entered on record in the journals. (Vol. ii. 170. 172.) 

They met again after five months, without any change in their views 
of policy. At a conference of the two houses, lord Digby, by the king’s 
command, explained all that had occurred in his embassy to Germany 
for the restitution of the Palatinate; which, though absolutely ineffec- 
tive, was as much as James could reasonably expect without a war. 
(Id. p. 186.) He had in fact, though, according to the laxity of those 
times, without declaring war on any one, sent a body of troops under 
sir Horace Verc, who still defended the Lower Palatinate. It was 
necessary to vote more money, lest these should mutiny for want of 
pay. And it was stated to the commons in this conference, that to 
maintain a sufficient army in that country for one year would require 
900,000 /. ; which was left to their consideration. 8 But now it was seen 

land, the laws of parliament, and common justice. Robert Harley, July 14. 1702.” ft is 
remarkable, that this date is very near the time when the writer of these just observations, 
and the party which he led, had been straining in more than one instance the privileges of the 
house of commons, not certainly with such violence as in the case of Floyd, but much beyond 
what can be deemed their legitimate extent, 

1 In a much later period of the session, when the commons had lost their good humour, some 
heat was very justly excited by a petition from some brewers, complaining of an imposition of 
fonrpence on the quarter of malt. The courtiers defended this as a composition in lieu of pur- 
veyance. But tt was answered that it was compulsory, for several of the principal brewers 
had been committed to lay long in prison for not yielding to it. One said that impositions of 
this nature overthrew the liberty of all the subjects of this kingdom ; and if the king may 
impose such taxes, then are we but villains, and lose all our liberties. It produced an order 
that the matter be examined before the house, the petitioners to be heard by council, and alt 
the lawyers of the house to be present. Debates of 1621, vol. ii. 252. Journals, p. 652. But 
nothing farther seems to have taken place, whether on account of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness which occupied them during the short remainder of the session, or because a bill which 
passed their house to prevent illegal imprisonment, or restraint on the lawful occupation of the 
subject, was supposed to meet this case. It is a remakable instance of arbitrary taxation, and 
pteparUtoty to an excise. 

• Debates of tds*. p. 14. Hatsell’s Precedents, I. 133. 

■ P. 189. Lord Cranfield told the commons there were three reasons why they would give 

17 * 
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that men’s promises to spend their fortunes in a cause not essentially 
their own are written in the sand. The commons had no reason 
perhaps to suspect that the charge of keeping 30,000 men in the heart 
of Germany would fall much short of the estimate. Yet after long 
haggling they voted only one subsidy, amounting to 70,000/.; a sum 
manifestly insufficient for the first equipment of such a force. (Debates, 
242. &c.) This parsimony could hardly be excused by their suspicion 
of the king’s unwillingness to undertake the war, for which it afforded 
the best justification. 

James was probably not much displeased at finding so good a pre- 
text for evading a compliance with their martial humour; nor had there 
been much appearance of dissatisfaction on either side, (if we except 
some murmurs at the commitment of one of their most active members, 
sir Edwin Sandys, to the Tower, which was tolerably appeased by the 
secretary Calvert’s declaration that he had not been committed for any 
parliamentary matter, 1 ) till the commons drew up a petition and re- 
monstrance against the growth of popery; suggesting, among other 
remedies for this grievance, that the prince should marry one of our 
own religion, and that the king would direct his efforts against that 
power (meaning Spain) which first maintained the war in the Palatinate. 
This petition was proposed by sir Edward Coke. The courtiers op- 
posed it as without precedent; the chancellor of the duchy observing 
that it was of so high and transcendent a nature, he had never known 
the like within those walls. Even the mover defended it rather weakly, 
according to our motions, as intended only to remind the king, but 
requiring no answer. The scruples affected by the courtiers, and the 
real novelty of the proposition, had so great an effect, that some words 
were inserted, declaring that the house “ did not mean to press on the 
king’s most undoubted and royal prerogative.” (P. 261. &c.) The 
petition, however, had not been presented, when the king, having 
obtained a copy of it, sent a peremptory letter to the speaker, th^t he 
had heard how some fiery and popular spirits had been emboldeneckto 
debate and argue on matters far beyond their reach or capacity, and 
directing him to acquaint the house with his pleasure that none therein 
should presume to meddle with any thing concerning his government 
or mysteries of state ; namely, not to speak of his son’s match with the 
princess of Spain, nor to touch the honour of that king, or any other of 
his friends and confederates. Sandys’ commitment, he bade them be 
informed, was not for any misdemeanour in parliament. But to put 
them out of doubt of any question of that nature that may arise among 

liberally. x* That lands were now a third better than when the king came to the crown, 
a. That wools, which were then 20 s, were now 30 s, 3. That corn had risen from a&r. to 36* 
the quarter, ibid. There had certainly been a very great increase of wealth under James, 
especially to the country gentlemen ; of which their style of building is an evident proof. Yet 
in this veiy session complaints had been made of the want of money, and fall in the price of 
lands : vof. i p. *6. ; and an act was proposed against the importation of corn ; vol. if. p. 87. 
In (act, rents had been enormously enhanced in this reign, which the country gentlemen 01 
course endeavoured to keep up. But corn, probably through good seasons, was rather lower 
In 1621, than it had been, — about 30# . a quarter. 

x Id. 174. soo. Compare also p* xsx. Sir Thomas Wentworth appears to nave discounte- 
nanced the resenting this as a breach of privilege. Doubtless the house showed great and 
even excessive moderation in it ; for wc can hardly doubt that Sandys was really 
for no other cause than his behaviour in Parliament. It was taken up again afterwards. 
* 
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them hereafter, he let them know that he thought himself very free, 
and able to punish any man’s misdemeanours in parliament, as well 
during their sitting as after, which he meant not to spare upon occasion 
of any man’s insolent behaviour in that place. He assured them that 
he would not deign to hear their petition if it touched on any of those 
points which he had forbidden. (Debates, 284.) 

The house received this message with unanimous firmness, but with- 
out any undue warmth. A committee was appointed to draw up a 
petition, which in the most decorous language, and with strong pro- 
fessions of regret at his majesty’s displeasure, contained a defence of 
their former proceedings, and hinted very gently, that they could not 
conceive his honour and safety, or the state of the kingdom, to be 
matters at any time unfit for their deepest consideration in time of 
parliament. They adverted more pointedly to that part of the king^s 
message which threatened them for liberty of speech, calling it their 
ancient and undoubted right, and an inheritance received from their 
ancestors, which they again prayed him to confirm. (P. 289.) His 
answer, though considerably milder than what he had designed, gave 
indications of a resentment not yet subdued. He dwelt at length on 
their unfitness for entering on matters of government, and commented 
with some asperity even on their present apologetical petition. In the 
conclusion he observed that “ although he could not allow of the style, 
calling their privileges an undoubted right and inheritance, but could 
rather have wished that they had said that their privileges were derived 
from the grace and permission of his ancestors and himself — for most 
of them had grown from precedent, which rather shows a toleration 
than inheritance — yet he gave them his royal assurance, that as long 
as they contained themselves within the limits of their duty, he would 
be as careful to maintain their lawful liberties and privileges as he 
would his own prerogative ; so that their house did not touch on that 
prerogative, which would enforce him or any just king to retrench their 
privileges.” (P. 317.) 

This explicit assertion, that the privileges of the commons existed 
only by sufferance, and conditionally upon good behaviour, exasperated 
the house far more than the denial of their right to enter on matters of 
state. In the one, they were conscious of having somewhat trans- 
gressed the boundaries of ordinary precedents ; in the other, their 
individual security, and their very existence as a deliberative assembly, 
were at stake. Calvert, the secretary, and the other ministers, admitted 
the king’s expressions to be incapable of defence, and called them a 
slip of the pen at the close of a long answer. (P. 330.) The commons 
were not to be diverted by any such excuses from their necessary duty 
of placing on record a solemn claim of right. Nor had a letter from 
the king, addressed to Calvert, much influence ; wherein, while he 
reiterated his assurances of respecting their privileges, and tacitly 
withdrew the menace that rendered them precarious, he said that he 
could not with patience endure his subjects to use such anti- 
monarchical words to him concerning their liberties, as “ ancient 
and undoubted right and inheritance,” without subjoining that they 
were granted by the grace and favour of his predecessors. (P. 
339 •) After a long and warm debate, they entered on record in the 
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journals their famous protestation of Dec. 18th, 1621, in the follow* 
ing words 

“The commons now assembled in parliament, being justly occasioned 
thereunto, concerning sundry liberties, franchises, privileges, and 
jurisdictions of parliament, amongst others not herein mentioned, do 
make this protestation following : — That the liberties, franchises, 
privileges, and jurisdictions of parliament arc the ancient and un- 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England; and 
that the arduous and urgent affairs concerning the king, state, and the 
defence of the realm, and of the church of England, and the making 
and maintenance of laws, and redress of mischiefs and grievances 
which daily happen within this realm, are proper subjects and matter 
of counsel and debate in parliament ; and that in the handling and 
proceeding of those businesses, every member of the house hath, and 
of right ought to have, freedom of speech to propound, treat, reason, 
and bring to conclusion the same : that the commons in parliament 
have like liberty and freedom to treat of those matters, in such order 
as in their judgments shall seem fittest : and that every such member 
of the said house hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprison- 
ment, and molestation (other than by the censure of the house itself), 
for or concerning any bill, speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any 
matter or matters, touching the parliament or parliament business ; 
and that, if any of the said members be complained of, and questioned 
for any thing said or done in pailiament, the same is to be showed to 
the king, by the advice and assent of all the commons assembled in 
parliament, before the king give credence to any private information." 
(Debates 359.) 

This protestation was not likely to pacify the king’s anger. He had 
already pressed the commons to make an end of the business before 
them, under pretence of wishing to adjourn them before Christmas, 
but probably looking to a dissolution. They were not in a temper to 
regard any business, least of all to grant a subsidy, till this attack' qp 
their privileges should be fully retracted. The king therefore adjourned, 
and in about a fortnight after dissolved, them. But in the interval, 
having sent for the journal book, he erased their last protestation with 
his own hand ; and published a declaration of the causes which had 
provoked him to this unusual measure, alleging the unfitness of such a 
protest, after his ample assurance of maintaining their privileges, the 
irregular manner in which, according to him, it was voted, and its 
ambiguous and general wording, which might serve in future times to 
invade most of the prerogatives annexed to the imperial crown. In 
his proclamation for dissolving the parliament, James recapitulated all 
his grounds of offences ; but finally required his subjects to take notice 
that it was his intention to govern them as his progenitors and pre- 
decessors had done, and to call a parliament again on the first con- 
venient occasion. 1 He immediately followed up this dissolution of 
parliament by dealing his vengeance on its most conspicuous leaders : 
sir Edward Coke and sir Robert Philips were committed to the Tower; 
Mr. Pym, and one or two more, to other prisons ; sir Dudley Digges, 
and se\ era! who were somewhat less obnoxious than the former, were 

1 Rymer, xvii. 344. Pari. Hist. Carte, 93. Wilson. 
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Sent on a commission to Ireland, as a sort of honourable banishment. 
The earls of Oxford and Southampton underwent an examination 
before the council ; and the former was committed to the Tower oil 
pretence of having spoken words against the king. It is worthy of 
observation that, in this session, a portion of the upper house had 
united in opposing the court. Nothing of this kind is noticed in former 
parliaments, except perhaps a little on the establishment of the reform- 
ation. In this minority were considerable names — Essex, South- 
ampton, Warwick, Oxford, Saye, Spencer. Whether a sense of public 
wrongs, or their particular resentments, influenced these noblemen, 
their opposition must be reckoned an evident sign of the change that 
was at work in the spirit of the nation, and by which no rank could be 
wholly unaffected. 2 

James, with all his reputed pusillanimity, never showed any signs of 
fearing popular opinion. His obstinate adherence to the marriage 
treaty with Spain was the height of political rashness in so critical a 
state of the public mind. But what with elevated notions of his 
prerogative and of his skill in government on the one hand, what with 
a confidence in the submissive loyalty of the English on the other, he 
seems constantly to have fancied that all opposition proceeded from a 
small troublesome fiction, whom if he could any way silence, the rest 
of his people would at once repose in a dutiful reliance on his wisdom. 
Hence he met every succeeding parliament with as sanguine hopes as 
if he had suffered no disappointment in the last. The nation was 
however, wrought up at this time to an alarming pitch of discontent. 
Libels were in circulation about 1621, so bitterly malignant in their 
censures of his person and administration, that two hundred years 
might seem, as we read them, to have been mistaken in their date. 8 
Heedless however of this growing odium, James continued to solicit 
the affected coyness of the court of Madrid. The circumstances of 
that negotiation belong to general history. 4 It is only necessary to 

'** Besides the historians, see Cabala, part ii. p. 155. (4to edit.); D’lsraeli’s Character of 
James I., p. 12^. ; and Mcde’s Letters, Harl. MSS. 389. 

* Wilson’s History of Janies I. in Kennet, ii. 247. 749. Thirty-three peers, Mr. Joseph 
Mede tells us in a letter of Feb. 24. 1621. (Harl. MSS. 389.), 41 signed a petition to the king 
which they refused to deliver to tne council, as he desired, nor even to the prince, unless he 
would say he did not receive it as a councillor ; whereupon the king sent for lord Oxford, and 
asked him for it ; he, according to previous agreement, said he had it not ; then he sent for 
another, who made the same answer : at last they told him they had resolved not to deliver it 
unless they were admitted all together. Whereupon his majesty, wonderfully incensed, sent 
them all away re infect!, and said that he would come into parliament himself, and bring 
them all to the bar.” This petition, I believe, did not relate to any general greivances, but to 
a question of their own privileges, as to their precedence of Scots peers. Wilson, ubi supra. 
But several of this large number were inspired by more generous sentiments ; and the com- 
mencement of an aristocratic opposition deserves to be noticed. In another letter, written in 
March, Mede speaks of the good understanding between the king and parliament ; he promised 
they should sit as long as they like, and hereafter he would have a parliament every three 

K ean». 41 Is not this good if it be true ? . . . . But certain it is that the lords stick wonder- 

il fast to the commons, and all take great pains.” 

The entertaining and sensible biographer of James has sketched the characters of these Whig 
peers. Atkin’s James I., ii. 238. 

•One of these may be found in the Somers Tracts, ii. 470., entitled Tom Tell-lruth. a most 
malignant ebullition of disloyalty, which the author must have risked his neck as well as ears 
m publishing. Some outrageous reflections on the personal character of the king could hardly 
be excelled by modem licentiousness. Proclamations about this time against excess of lavish 
speech in matters of state, Rvmer, xvii. 375. 514., and against printing or uttering seditious 
•^d scandalous pamphlets, la. 522. 616., snow the tone and temper of the nation. 

* The letters on this subject, published by lord Hardwicke, State Papers, vol. I., are highly 
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remind the reader that the king was induced, during the residence of 
prince Charles and the duke of Buckingham in Spain, to swear to 
certain private articles, some of which he had already promised before 
their departure, by which he bound himself to suspend all penal laws 
affecting the catholics, to permit the exercise of their religion in 
private houses, and to procure from parliament, if possible, a legal 
toleration. This toleration, as preliminary to the entire re-establish- 
ment of popery, had been the first great object of Spain in the treaty. 
But that court, having protracted the treaty for years, in order to 
extort more favourable terms, and interposed a thousand pretences, 
became the dupe of its own artifices ; the resentment of a haughty 
minion overthrowing with ease the painful fabric of this most tedious 
negotiation. 

Buckingham obtained a transient and unmerited popularity by thus 
averting a great public mischief, which rendered the next parliament un- 
expectedly peaceable. The commons voted three subsidies and three 
fifteenths, in value about 300,000/. ; 1 but with a condition, proposed by 
the king himself, that, in order to ensure its application to naval and 
military armaments, it should be paid into the hands of treasurers 
appointed by themselves, who should issue money only on the warrant 
of the council of war. He seemed anxious to tread back the steps 
made in the former session, not only referring the highest matters of 
state to their consideration, but promising not to treat for peace 
without their advice. They, on the other hand, acknowledged them- 
selves most bound to his majesty for having been pleased to require 
their humble advice in a case so important, not meaning, we maybe 
sure, by these courteous and loyal expressions, to recede from what 
they had claimed in the last parliament as their undoubted right. 9 

The most remarkable affair in this session was the impeachment of 
the carl of Middlesex, actually lord treasurer of England, for bribery 
and other misdemeanours. It is well known that the prince of Whlfs 
and duke of Buckingham instituted this prosecution to gratify the 
latter’s private pique, against the wishes of the king, who warned them 
they would live to have their fill of parliamentary impeachment. It 
was conducted by managers on the part of the commons in a very 

important ; and being unknown to Carte and Hume, render their narratives less satisfactory. 
Some pamphlets of the time, in the second volume of the Somers Tracts, may be read with 
interest ; and Howell’s Letters, being written from Madrid during the prince of Wales’s resi- 
dence, deserve notice. See also Wilson in ICcnnet, p. 750. et post. Dr. Lingard has illustrated 
the subject lately, ix. 271. 

1 Hume, and many other writers on the side of the crown, assert the value of a subsidy to 
have fallen from 70,000/., at which it had been under the Tudors, to 55,000/., or a less sum. 
But though I will not assert a negative too boldly, I have no recollection of having found any 
good authority for this ; and it is surely too improbable to be lightly credited. For admit that 
no change was made in each man’s rate according to the increase of wealth and diminution of 
the value of money, the amount must at least have been equal to what it had been ; and to 
suppose the contributors to have prevailed on the assessors to underrate them is rather contrary 
to common fiscal usage. In one of Mede’s letters, which of course 1 do not quote as decisive, 
it is said that the value of a subsidy was not above 80,000/. ; and that the assessors were 
directed (this was in 1621) not to follow former books, but value every man’s estate according 
.0 their knowledge, and not his own confession, 

* Pari, Hist. 1383. 1388. 1390, Carte, 119. The king seems to have acted pretty feirly in 
this parliament, bating a gross falsehood in denying the intended toleration or papists. lie 
wished to get further pledges of support from parliament before he plunged into a war. and 
was very right in doing so. On the other hand, the prince and duke of Buckingham behaved 
in public towards him with great rudeness. Pari. Hist. 1396. 
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regular form, except that the depositions of witnesses were merely read 
by the jclerk ; that fundamental rule of English law which insists on 
the vivi voce examination, being as yet unknown, or dispensed with in 
political trials. Nothing is more worthy of notice in the proceedings 
upon this impeachment than what dropped from sir Edwin Sandys. in 
speaking upon one of the charges. Middlesex had laid an imposition 
of 3/. per ton on French wines, for taking off which he received a 
gratuity. Sandys, commenting on this offence, protested in the name 
of the commons, that they intended not to question the power of 
imposing claimed by the king’s prerogative : this they touched not 
upon now ; they continued only their claim, and when they should 
have occasion to dispute it, would do so with all due regard to his 
majesty’s state and revenue. (Pari. Hist. 1421.) Such cautious and 
temperate language, far from indicating any disposition to recede from 
their pretensions, is rather a proof of such united steadiness and 
discretion as must ensure their success. Middlesex was unanimously 
convicted by the peers. 1 His impeachment was of the highest moment 
to the commons ; as it restored for ever that salutary constitutional 
right which the single precedent of lord Bacon might have been 
insufficient to establish against the ministers of the crown. 

The two last parliaments had been dissolved without passing a single 
act, except the subsidy bill of 1621. An interval of legislation for 
thirteen years was too long for any civilized country. Several statutes 
were enacted in the present session, but none so material as that for 
abolishing monopolies for the sale of merchandize, or for using any 
trade. 2 This is of a declaratory nature, and recites that they are 
already contrary to the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm. 
Scarce any difference arose between the crown and the commons. 
This singular calm might probably have been interrupted, had not the 
king put an end to the session. They expressed some little dissatisfac- 
tion at this step, (P. H. 1483), and presented a list of grievances, one 
only of which is sufficiently considerable to deserve notice ; namely, 
the proclamations already mentioned in restraint of building about 
London, whereof they complain in very gentle terms, considering 
their obvious illegality and violation of private right. (Id. 1488.) 

The commons had now been engaged, for more than twenty years, 
in a struggleto restore and to fortify their own and their fellow subjects’ 
liberties. They had obtained in this period but one legislative mea- 
sure of importance, the late declaratory act against monopolies. But 
they had rescued from disuse their ancient right of impeachment. 
They had placed on record a protestation of their claim to debate all 
matters of public concern. They had remonstrated against the 
usurped prerogatives of binding the subject by proclamation, and of 

1 Clarendon blames the impeachment of Middlesex tor the very reason which makes me 
deem it a fortunate event for the constitution, and seem* to consider him as a sacrifice to Buck- 
ingham's resentment. Hacket also, the biographer of Williams, takes his part. Carte, how- 
ever, thought him guilty, p. 116. ; and the unanimous vote of the peers Is much against him, 
since that house was not wholly governed by Buckingham. See too the Life of Nicholas 
Farrar in Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. iv.; where it appears that that pious and 
conscientious man was one of the treasurer’s most forward accusers, having been deeply 
injured by him. It is difficult to determine the question from the printed trial. 

* at Jac. 1, c. 3. See what lord Coke says on this act, and on the general subject of mono- 
polies, 3 Inst. 181. 
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levying customs at the out-ports. They had secured beyond contro- 
versy their exclusive privilege of determining contested elections of 
their members. They had maintained, and carried indeed to an 
unwarrantable extent, their power of judging and inflicting punish*- 
ment, even for offences not committed against their house. Of these 
advantages some were evidently incomplete ; and it would requite the 
most vigorous exertions of future parliaments to realize them. But 
such exertions the increased energy of the nation gave abundant cause 
to anticipate. A deep and lasting love of freedom had taken hold of 
every class, except perhaps the clergy ; from which, when viewed to- 
gether with the rash pride of the court, and the uncertainty of consti- 
tutional principles and precedents, collected through our long and 
various history, a calm bystander might presage that the ensuing reign 
would not pass without disturbance, nor perhaps end without confusion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM I HE ACCESSION OF CHARLES T. 

TO THE DISSOLUTION OF HIS THIRD PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament of 1625 — Its Dissolution -Another Parliament called — 
Prosecution of Buckingham — Arbitrary Proceedings towards the 
Earls of Arundel and Bristol— Loan demanded by the King — Several 
committed for Refusal to contribute — They sue for a Habeas Corpus — 
Arguments on this Question , which is decided against them— A Par- 
liament called in 1628 — Petition of Right — Kings Reluctance to grant 
it — Tonnage and Poundage disputed - King dissolves Parliament — 
Religious Differences — Prosecution of Puritans by Bancroft — Gr<mth 
of High-Church Tenets — Differences as to the Observance of Sunday* - 
Arminian Controversy — State of Catholics under James — Jealousy 
of the CourCs Favour towards them — Unconstitutional Tenets pro- 
mulgated by the High-Church Party — General Remarks . — pp. 266-297. 

CHARLES the First had much in his character very suitable to the 
times in which he lived, and to the spirit of the people he was to rule ; 
a stern and serious deportment, a disinclination to all licentiousness, 
and a sense of religion that seecmed more real than in his father. 1 
These qualities we might suppose to have raised some expectation of 
him, and to have procured at his accession some of that popularity, 
«hich is rarely withheld from untried princes. Yet it does not appear 
nat he enjoyed even this first transient sunshine of his subjects* affec- 
tion. Solely intent on retrenching the excesses of prerogative, and 
well aware that no sovereign would voluntarily recede from the posses- 
sion of power, they seem to have dreaded to admit into their bosoms 

1 The general temperance and chastity of Charles, and the effect those virtues had in reform- 
ing the outward face of the court, are attested by many writers, and especially by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, whose good word he would not have undeservedly obtained. Mem. of Col. 
Hutchinson, p. 65. I am aware that he was not the perfect saint as well as martyr which his 
panegyrists represent Mm to have been ; but it is an unworthy office, even for the purpose 
of throwing ridicule on exaggerated praise, to turn the microscope rf history on private life. 
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any sentiments of personal loyalty which might enervate their resolu- 
tion. And Charles took speedy means to convince them that they had 
not erred in withholding their confidence. 

Elizabeth in her systematic parsimony, James in his averseness tc 
war, had been alike influenced by a consciousness, that want of money 
alone could render a jparliament formidable to their power. None of 
the irregular modes of supply were ever productive enough to compen- 
sate for the clamour they occasioned ; after impositions and benevo- 
lences were exhausted, it had always been found necessary, in the most 
arbitrary times of the Tudors, to fall back on the representatives of the 
people. But Charles succeeded to a war, at least to the preparation of 
a war, rashly undertaken through his own weak com pliance, the arro- 
gance of his favourite, and the generous or fanatical zeal of the last 
parliament. He would have perceived it to be manifestly impossible, 
if he had been capable of understanding his own position, to continue 
this war without the constant assistance of the house of commons, or to 
obtain that assistance without very costly sacrifices of his royal power. 
It was not the least of this monarch’s imprudences, or rather of his 
blind compliances with Buckingham, to have not only commenced hos- 
tilities against Spain, which he might easily have avoided, 1 and per- 
sisted in them for four years, but entered on a fresh war with France, 
though he had abundant experience to demonstrate the impossibility of 
defraying its charges. 

The first parliament of this reign has been severely censured on 
account of the penurious supply it doled out for the exigencies of a war 
in which its predecessors had involved the king. I will not say that 
this reproach is wholly unfounded. A more liberal proceeding, if it did 
not obtain a reciprocal concession from the king, would have put him 
more in the wrong. But according to the common practice and cha- 
racter of all such assemblies, it was preposterous to expect subsidies 
equa^ to the occasion, until a foundation of confidence should be laid 
between the crown and parliament. The commons had begun probably 
to repent of their hastiness in the preceding year, and to discover that 
Buckingham and his pupil, or master, which shall we say ? had con- 
spired to deceive them. 2 They were not to forget that none of the chief 
grievances of the last reign were yrt redressed, and that supplies must 
be voted slowly and conditionally if they would hope for reformation. 
Hence they made their grant of tonnage and poundage to last but for 
a year instead of the king’s life, as had for two centuries been the 
practice ; on which account the upper house rejected the bill. (Pari. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 6.) Nor would they have refused a further supply, 
beyond the two subsidies (about 140,000/.) which they had granted, 
had some tender of redress been made by the crown ; and were actually 

1 War had not been declared at Charles's accession, nor at the dissolution of the first parlia- 
ment. In fact, he was much more set upon it than his subjects. Hume, and all his school, 
keep this out of sight, 

* Hume has disputed this, but with little success, even on his own showing. He observes, 
on an assertion of Wilson, that Buckingham lost his popularity after Bristol arrived, because 
he proved that the former, while in Spain, had professed ‘himself a papist,— that it is false, and 
never said by Bristol It is singular, that Hume should know so positively what Bristol 
aid not say in 1(5*4, when it is notorious that he said in parliament what nearly comes to the 
same thing in 1626. See a curious letter in Cabala, p. 224., showing what a combination had 
been formed against Buckingham, of all descriptions of malecontents. 
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in debate upon the matter, when interrupted by a sudden dissolution. 
(Pari Hist vol. ii. 33.) 

Nothing could be more evident, by the experience of the late reign 
as well as by observing the state of public spirit, than that hasty and 
premature dissolutions or prorogations of parliament served but to 
aggravate the crown's embarassments. Every successive house of 
commons inherited the feelings of its predecessor, without which it 
would have ill represented the prevalent humour of the nation. The 
same men, for the most part, came again to parliament more irritated 
and desperate of reconciliation with the sovereign than before. Even 
the politic measure, as it was fancied to be, of excluding some of the 
most active members from seats in the new assembly, by nominating 
them sheriffs for the year, failed altogether of the expected success ; as 
it naturally must in an age when all ranks partook in a common 
enthusiasm. 1 Hence the prosecution against Buckingham, to avert 
which Charles had dissolved his first parliament, was commenced with 
redoubled vigour in the second. It was too late, after the precedents 
of Bacon and Middlesex, to dispute the right of the commons to 
impeach a minister of state. The king, however, anticipating their 
resolves, after some sharp speeches only had been uttered against his 
favourite, sent a message that he would not allow any of his servants to 
be questioned among them, much less such as were of eminent place, 
and near unto him. He saw, he said, that some of them aimed at the 
duke of Buckingham, whom, in the last parliament of his father, all had 
combined to honour and respect, nor did he know what had happened 
since to alter their affections ; but he assured them that the duke had 
done nothing without his own special direction and appointment. 
This haughty message so provoked the commons that, having no 
express testimony against Buckingham, they came to a vote that com- 
mon fame is a good ground of proceeding either by inquiry, or pre- 
senting the complaint to the king or lords ; nor did a speech from the 
lord-keeper, severely rating their presumption, and requiring on«*he 
king's behalf that they should punish two of their members who had 
given him offence by insolent discourses in the house, lest he should 
be compelled to use his royal authority against them ; nor one from 
the king himself, bidding them “remember that parliaments were alto- 
gether in his power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; therefore, 
as he found the fruits of them good or evil, they were to continue to be 
or not to be,” 2 tend to pacify or to intimidate the assembly They 
addressed the king in very decorous language, but asserting “the 
ancient, constant, and undoubted right and usage of parliaments to 

1 The language of lord-keeper Coven tiy in opening the session was very ill-calculated fot 
the spirit of the commons : “ If we consider aright, and think of that incomparable distance 
between the supreme height and majesty of a mighty monarch and the submissive awe and 
lowliness of loyal subjects, we cannot but receive exceeding comfort and contentment in the 
frame and constitution of this highest court, wherein not only the prelates, nobles, and gran- 
dees, hut the commons of all degrees have their part ; and wherem that high majesty doth 
descend to admit, or rather to invite, the humblest of his subjects to conference and counsel 
with him,” &c. He gave them a distinct hint afterwards that they must not expect to sit long. 

^Wrl^Hlst. <5o. I know of nothing under the Tudors of greater arrogance than this lan- 
guage. Sir Dudley Carleton, accustomed more to foreign negotiations than to an English 
house of commons, gave very just offence by descanting on the misery of the people in other 
countries. “ He cautioned them not to make the king out of love with parliaments, by 
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question and complain of all persons, of what degree soever, found 
grievous to the commonwealth, in abusing the power and trust com- 
mitted to them by their sovereign.” The duke was accordingly im- 
peached at the bar of the house of peers on eight articles, many of 
them probably well-founded ; yet as the commons heard no evidence 
in support of them, it was rather unreasonable in them to request that 
he might be committed to the Tower. 

In the conduct of this impeachment, two of the managers, sir John 
Eliot and sir Dudley Digges, one the most illustrious confessors in the 
cause of liberty whom that time produced, the other, a man of much 
ability, and a useful supporter of the popular party, though not exempt 
from some oblique views towards promotion, gave such offence by 
words spoken, or alleged to be spoken, in derogation of his majesty’s 
honour, that they were committed to the Tower. The commons of 
course resented this new outrage. They resolved to do no more busi- 
ness till they were righted in their privileges. They denied the words 
imputed to Digges ; and, thirty-six peers asserting that he had not 
spoken them, the king admitted that he was mistaken, and released 
both their members. 1 He had already broken in upon the privileges 
of the house of lords, by committing the earl of Aiundel to the Tower 
during the session ; not upon any political charge, but, as was com- 
monly surmised, on account of a marriage which his son had made with 
a lady of royal blood. Such private offences were sufficient in those 
arbitrary reigns, to expose the subject to indefinite imprisonment, if not 
to an actual sentence in the star-chamber. The lords took up this 
detention of one of their body, and after formal examination of pre- 
cedents by a committee, came to a resolution, “that no lord of parlia- 
ment, the parliament sitting, or within the usual times of privilege of 
parliament, is to be imprisoned or restrained without sentence or order 
of the house, unless it be for treason or felony, or for refusing to give 
surety for the peace.” This assertion of privilege was manifestly war- 
ranted by the co-extensive liberties of the commons. After various 
messages between the king and lords, Arundel was ultimately set at 
liberty. (Park Hist. 125. Ilatsell, 141.) 

This infringement of the rights of the peerage was accompanied by 
another not less injurious, the refusal of a writ of summons to the earl 
of Bristol. The lords w ere justly tenacious of this unquestionable 
privilege of their order, without which its constitutional dignity and 

Iwcroaching on his prerogative ; for in his messages lie had told them, that he must then use 
new councils. In all Christian kingdoms there were parliaments anciently, till the monarchs 
seeing their turbulent spirits, stood upon their prerogatives, and overthrew them all, except 
with 'US. In foreign countries the people look not like ours, with store of flesh on their badcs ; 
but like ghosts, being nothing but skin and bones, with some thin cover to their nakedness, 
and wearing wooden shoes on their feet ; a misery beyond expression, and that we are yet 
free from ; and let us not lose the repute of a free-born nation by our turbulency in parlia- 
ment." Rushworth. 

This was a hint, in the usual arrogant style of courts, that the liberties of the people 
depended on favour, and not on their own determination to maintain them. 

1 Pari. Hist. X19. Hatsoll, L 147. Lords’ Journals. A few peers refused to join in this. 

Dr. Lingard lias observed that the opposition in the house of lords was headed by the ear* 
of Pembroke, who had been rather conspicuous in the late reign, and whose character is drawn 
by Clarendon in the first book of his history. He held ten proxies in the king’s Erst parliament 
•j* Buckingham did thirteen. Lingard, ix. 328. In the second Pembroke had only five, but 
the duke still came with thirteen. Lords’ Journals, p. 401. This enormous accumulation of 
suffrages in one person led to an order of the house, which is now its esfcddished regulation, 
Vint no peer can hold more than two proxies. Lords’ Journals, p. 407. 
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independence could never be maintained. Whatever irregularities or 
uncertainty of legal principle might be found in earlier times as to 
persons summoned only by writ without patents of creation, concerning 
whose hereditary peerage there is much reason to doubt, it was beyond 
all controversy that an earl of Bristol holding his dignity by patent was 
entitled of right to attend parliament. The house necessarily insisted 
upon Bristol's receiving his summons, which was sent him with an 
injunction not to comply with it by taking his place. But the spirited 
earl knew that the king's constitutional will expressed in the writ ought 
to outweigh his private command, and laid the secretary’s letter before 
the house of lords. The king prevented any further interference in his 
behalf by causing articles of charge to be exhibited against him b> the 
attorney-general, whereon he was committed to the Tower. These 
assaults on the pride and consequence of an aristocratic assembly, from 
whom alone the king could expect effectual support, display his unfit- 
ness, not only for the government of England, but of any other nation. 
Nor was his conduct towards Bristol less oppressive than impolitic. 
If we look at the harsh and indecent employment of his own authority 
and even testimony, to influence a criminal process against a man of 
approved and untainted worth , 1 and his sanction of charges which, if 
Bristol’s defence be as true as it is now generally admitted to be, he 
must have known to be unfounded, we shall hardly concur with those 
candid persons who believe that Charles would have been an excellent 
prince in a more absolute monarchy. Nothing in truth can be more 
preposterous than to maintain, like Clarendon and Hume, the integrity 
and innocence of lord Bristol, together with the sincerity and humanity 
of Charles the First. Such inconsistencies betray a determination in 
the historian to speak of men according to his preconceived affection 
or prejudice, without so much as attempting to reconcile these senti- 
ments to the facts, which he can neither deny nor excuse . 2 

Though the lords petitioned against a dissolution, the king was 
determined to protect his favourite, and rescue himself from the imptff- 
tunities of so refractory a house of commons . 8 Perhaps he had 

1 Mr. Brodie has commented rather too severely on Bristol’s cundtn t, vol. ii p. 109. That 
he was “ actuated merely by motives of self aggrandizement,” is surely not apparent ; though 
he might be more partial to Spain than we may think right, or even though he might have 
tome bias towards the religion of Rome. The last however is by no means proved ; for the 
king’s word is no proof in my eyes. 

* See the proceedings on the mutual charges of Buckingham and Bristol in Rushworth, or 
the Parliamentary History. Charles’s behaviour is worth noticing. He sent a message to 
the house, desiring that they would not comply with the earl’s request of being allowed coun- 
sel ; and yielded ungraciously when the lords remon.stiated against the prohibition. Pari. 
Hist. 97. 132. The attorney-general exhibited articles against Bristol as to facts depending in 
great measure on the king’s sole testimony. Bristol petitioned the house “ to take *nto con- 
sideration of what consequence such a precedent might be ; and thereon most humbly to move 
his majesty for the declining, at least, of his majesty’s accusation and testimony.* Id. 98. 
The house ordered two questions on this to be put to the judges: 1. Whether, in case of 
treason or lelony, the king’s testimony was to be admitted or not? 2. Whether words spoken 
to the prince, who is after king, make any alteration in the case? They were ordered to 
deliver their opinions three days afterwards But when the time came, the chief-justice 
informed the house, that the attorney-general had communicated to the judges his majesty’s 
pleasure, that they should forbear to give an answer. Id. 103. to6. 

Hume says, 11 Charles himself was certainly deceived by Buckingham* when he corroborated 
his favourite’s narrative by his testimony.” But no assertion can be more gratuitous; thesup- 
position indeed is impossible. 

• Pari. Hist. 103. If the following letter is accurate, the privy-cotincil themselves were 
against this dissolution : ** Yesterday the lords sitting in council at Whitehall to argue whether 
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already taken the resolution of governing without the concurrence of 
parliaments, though he was induced to break it the ensuing year. For 
the commons having delayed to pass a bill for the five subsidies they 
had voted in this session, till they should obtain some satisfaction for 
their complaints, he was left without any regular supply. This was not 
wholly unacceptable to some of his counsellors, and probably to him- 
self ; as affording a pretext for those unauthorised demands which the 
advocates of arbitrary prerogative deemed more consonant to the 
monarch's honour. He had issued letters of privy seal, after the 
former parliament, to those in every county, whose names had been 
returned by the lord lieutenant as most capable, mentioning the sum 
they were required to lend, with a promise of repayment in eighteen 
months. (Rush worth, Rennet.) This specification of a particular sum 
was reckoned an unusual encroachment, and a manifest breach of the 
statute against arbitrary benevolences ; especially as the names of those 
who refused compliance were to be returned to the council. But the 
government now ventured on a still more outrageous stretch of power. 
They first attempted to persuade the people that as subsidies had been 
voted in the house of commons, they should not refuse to pay them, 
though no bill had been passed for that purpose. But a tumultuous cry 
was raised in Westminster-hall from those who had been convened, 
that they would pay no subsidy but by authority of parliament . 1 This 
course, therefore, was abandoned for one hardly less unconstitutional. 
A general loan was demanded from every subject, according to the rate 
at which he was assessed in the last subsidy. The commissioners 
appointed for the collection of this loan received private instructions to 
require not less than a certain pi oportion of each man’s property in 
lands or goods, to treat separately with every one, to examine on oath 

the parliament should be dissolved or not, were all with one voice against the dissolution of it ; 
and to-day, when the lord-keeper drew out the commission to have read it, they sent four of 
their o\^n body to his majesty to let him know how dangerous this abruption would be to the 
stafr» v and beseech him the parliament might sit but two days — he answered ; Not a minute.” 
15 June, 1626. Mede’s Letters, ubi supra The author expresses great alarm at what might 
be the consequence of this step. Mede ascribes this to the council ; but others perhaps more 
probably, to the house of peers. The king’s expression, ‘‘ not a minute,” is mentioned by 
several writers. 

1 Mede’s Letters—** On Monday the judges sat in Westminster-hall, to persuade the people 
to pay subsidies ; but there arose a great tumultuous shout amongst them : * A parliament ! a 
parliament ! else no subsidies' ’ The levying of the subsidies, verbally granted in parliament, 
being propounded to the subsidy men in Westminster, all of them, saving some thirty among 
five thousand, and they # all the king's servants, cried * A parliament ! a parliament ! * &c. 
The same was done in Middlesex on Monday also, in five or six places, but far more are said 
to have refused the grant. At Hicks’s hall the inen of Middlesex assembled there, when they 
had heard a speech for the purpose, made their obeisance ; and so went out without any 
answer affirmative or negative. In Kent the whole county denied, saying that subsidies were 
matters of too high a nature for them to meddle withal, and that they durst not deal therewith, 
lest, hereafter, they might be called in question.” July 22. et post. In Harleian MSS. vol. 
xxxvii. fol, 192., we find a letter from the king to the deputy lieutenants and justices of every 
county, informing them that he had dissolved the last parliament because the disordered pas- 
sion of some members of that house, contrary to the good inclination of the greater and wiser 
sort of them, had frustrated the grant of four subsidies, and three fifteenths, which they had 
promised; he therefore enjoins the deputy lieutenants to cause all the troops and bands of 
the county to be mustered, trained, and ready to march, as he is threatened with invasion : 
that the justices do divide tne county into districts, and appoint in each able persons to collect 
and receive moneys, promising the parties to employ them in the common defence ; to send a 
list of those who contribute and those who refuse, “that we may hereby be informed who are 
well affected to our service, and who are otherwise,” July 7, 1626. It is evident that the 
pretext of invasion, which was utterly improbable, was made ise of in order to shelter the 
king’s illegal proceedings. 
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such as should refuse, to certify the names of refractory persons to the 
privy council, and to admit of no excuse for abatement of the sum 
required. (Rush worths Abr. i. 270.) 

This arbitrary taxation (for the name of loan could not disguise tin 
extreme improbability that the money would be repaid), so general and 
systematic as well as so weighty, could not Ivi endured without estab- 
lising a precedent that must have shortly put an end to the existence of 
parliaments. For if those assemblies were to meet only for the sake 
of pouring out stupid flatteries at the foot of the throne, of humbly 
tendering such supplies as the ministry should suggest, or even of 
hinting at a few subordinate grievances which touched not the king’s 
prerogative and absolute control in matters of state — functions which 
the Tudors and Stuarts were well pleased that they should exercise — if 
every remonstrance was to be checked by a dissolution, and chastised 
by imprisonment of its promoters, every denial of subsidy to furnish a 
justification for extorted loans, our free-born high-minded gentry would 
not long have brooked to give their attendance to such an ignominious 
assembly, and an English parliament would have become as idle a mockery 
of national representation as the cortes of Castile. But this kingdom 
was not in a temper to put up with tyranny. The king's advisers were 
as little disposed to recede from their attempt. They prepared to enforce 
it by the arm of power. 1 The common people who refused to contri- 
bute were impressed to serve in the navy. The gentry were bound by 
recognisance to appear at the council-table, where many of them were 
committed to prison. (Rush worth. Kennet) Among these were five 
knights, Darnel, Corbet, Earl, Heveningham, and Hampden, who sued 
the court of king’s bench for their writ of habeas corpus. The writ was 
granted ; but the warden of the Fleet made return that they were 
detained by a warrant from the privy-council, informing him of no 
particular cause of imprisonment, but that they were committed by the 
special command of his majesty. This gave rise to a most important 
question, whether such a return was sufficient in law to justify the 
court in remitting the pities to custody. The fundamental immunity 
of English subjects from arbitrary detention had never before been so 
fully canvassed ; and it is to the discussion which arose out of the 
case of these five gentlemen that we owe its continual assertion by 

1 The 321st volume of Hargrave MSS. p. 300., contains minutes of a debate at the council- 
table during the interval between the second and tiiird parliaments of Charles, token by a 
counsellor. It was proposed to lay an excise on beer ; others suggested that it should be on 
malt, on account of what was brewed in private houses. It was then debated “ how to over- 
come difficulties, whether by persuasion or force. Persuasion, it was thought, would not gain 
it ; and for judicial courses, it would not hold against the subject that would stand upon the 
right of his own property, and against the fundamental constitutions of the kingdom. The 
last resort was to a proclamation ; for in star-chamber it might be punishable, and thereupon it 
rested/' There follows much more ; it seemed to be agreed that there was such a necessity as 
might justify the imposition ; yet a sort of reluctance is visible even among these timid coun- 
sellors. The king pressed it forward much. In the same volume, p. 393., we find other pro- 
ceedings at the council-table, whereof the subject was the censuring or punishing of some 
one who had refused to contribute to the loan of 1626, on the ground of its illegality. The 
highest language is held by some of the conclave in this debate. 

Mr. DTsraeU has collected from the same copious reservoir, the manuscripts of the British 
Museum, several more illustrations, both of the arbitrary proceedings of the council, and of 
the bold spirit with which they were resisted. Curiosities of Literature. New Series, lit. 381. 
But this ingenious author is too much imbued with “the monstrous faith of many made for 
one,” and sets the private feelings of Charles for an unworthy and dangerour minion, abov* 
the liberties and interests of the nation. 
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parliament, and its ultimate establishment in full practical efficacy by 
the statute of Charles II. It was argued with great ability by Noy, 
Selden, and other eminent lawyers, on behalf of the claimants, and 
by the attorney-general Heath for the crown. 

The counsel for the prisoners grounded their demand of liberty on 
the original basis of Magna Charta; the twenty-ninth section of which, 
as is well known, provides that “ no free man shall be taken or impri- 
soned unless by lawful judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land.” This principle having been frequently transgressed by the 
king’s privy council in earlier times, statutes had been repeatedly 
enacted, independently of the general confirmations of the charter, to 
redress this material grievance. Thus in the 25th of Edward III, it is 
provided that “ no one shall be taken by petition or suggestion to the 
king or his counsel, unless it be (i.e, but only) by indictment or present- 
ment, or by writ original at the common law.” And this is again 
enacted three years afterwards, with little variation, and once again in 
the course of the same reign. It was never understood, whatever 
the loose language of these old statutes might suggest, that no man 
could be kept in custody upon a criminal charge before indictment, 
which would have afforded too great security to offenders. But it was 
the regular practice that every warrant of commitment, and every 
return by a gaoler to the writ of habeas corpus, must express the nature 
of the charge, so that it might appear whether it were no legal offence; 
in which case the party must be instantly set at liberty ; or one for which 
bail ought to be taken ; or one for which he must be remanded to prison. 
It appears also to have been admitted without controversy, though not 
perhaps according to the strict letter of law, that the privy-council might 
commit to prison on a criminal charge, since it seemed preposterous 
to deny that power to those entrusted with the care of the common- 
wealth, which every petty magistrate enjoyed. But it was contended, 
that they were as much bound as every petty magistrate to assign such 
a cause for their commitments, as might enable the court of king's 
bench to determine 'whether it should release or demand the prisoner 
brought before them by habeas corpus.” 

The advocates for this principle alleged several precedents, from the 
reign of Henry VII. to that of James, where persons committed by the 
council generally, or even by the special command of the king, had 
been admitted to bail on their habeas corpus. “But I conceive,” 
said one of these, “that our case will not stand upon precedent, 
but upon the fundamental laws and statutes of this realm ; and though 
the precedents look one way or the other, they are to be brought 
back unto the laws by which the kingdom is governed.” He was aware 
that a pretext might be found to elude most of his precedents. The 
warrant had commonly declared the party to be charged on suspicion 
of treason or of felony ; in which case he would of course be bailed by 
the court. Yet in some of these instances the words “by the king’s 
special command,” were inserted in the commitment; so that they 
served to repel the pretension of an arbitrary right to supersede the law 
by his personal authority. Ample proof was brought from the old law 
books that the king’s command could not excuse an illegal act “ If 
the king command me.” said one of the iud?es under Henry VI., “ to 

18 
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arrest a man, and I arrest him, he shall have an action of false im- 
prisonment against me, though it were done in the king's presence * 
“The king/’ said chief-justice Markham to Edward IV., “cannot 
arrest a man upon suspicion of felony or treason, as any of his subjects 
may ; because if he should wrong a man by such arrest, he can have 
no remedy against him.” No verbal order of the king, nor any under 
his sign manual or privy signet, was a command, it was contended by 
Selden, which the law would recognise as sufficient to arrest or detain 
any of his subjects ; a writ duly issued under the seal of a court being 
the only language in which he could signify his will. They urged 
further that even if the first commitment by the king’s command were 
lawful, yet when a party had continued in prison for a reasonable time, 
he should be brought to answer, and not be indefinitely detained ; 
liberty being a thing so favoured by the law that it will not suffer 
any man to remain in confinement for any longer time than of neces- 
sity it must. 

To these pleadings for liberty, Heath, the attorney-general, replied 
in a speech of considerable ability, full of those high principles of 
prerogative which, trampling as it were on all statute and precedent, 
seemed to tell the judges that they were placed there to obey rather 
than to determine. “ Tins commitment,” he says, “ is not in a legal 
and ordinary way, but by the special command of our lord the king, 
which implies not only the fact done, but so extraordinarily done, that 
it is notoriously his majesty's immediate act and will that it should be 
so.” He alludes afterwards, though somewhat obscurely, to the king’s 
absolute power, as contradistinguished from that according to law; a 
favourite distinction, as I have already observed, with the supporters 
of despotism. “ Shall we make inquiries,” he says, “ whether his com- 
mands are lawful ? — who shall call in question the justice of the king’s 
actions, who is not to give account for them?” He argues from the 
legal maxim that the king can do no wrong, that a cause must be 
presumed to exist for the commitment, though it be not set forth. * 
adverts with more success to the number of papists and other state- 
prisoners, detained for years in custody, for mere political jealousy, 
“ Some there were,” he says, “ in the Tower who were put in it when 
very young; should they bring a habeas corpus, would the court deliver 
them ?” Passing next to the precedents of the other side, and con- 
descending to admit their validity, however contrary to the tenor of 
his former argument, he evades their application by such distinctions 
as I have already mentioned 

The judges behaved during this great cause with apparent modern* 
tion and sense of its importance to the subject's freedom. Theif 
decision, however, was in favour of the crown ; and the prisoners were 
remanded to custody. In pronouncing this judgment the chief-iustice, 
sir Nicholas Hyde, avoiding the more extravagant tenets of absolute 
monarchy, took the narrower line of denying the application of those 
precedents, which had been alleged to show the practice of the court 
m bailing persons committed by the king's special command He 
endeavoured also to prove that where no cause had been expressed 
in the warrant, except such command as in the present instance, the 
judges had always remanded the parties ; but with so little success 
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that I cannot perceive more than one case mentioned by him, and that 
above a hundred years old, which supports this doctrine. The best 
authority on which he had to rely was the resolution of the judges in 
the 34th of Elizabeth, published in Anderson's reports. 1 For though 
this is not grammatically worded, it seems impossible to doubt that it 
acknowledges the special command of the king, or the authority of the 
privy-council as a body, to be such sufficient warrant for a commit-' 
ment as to require no further cause to be expressed, and to prevent 
the judges from discharging the party from custody, either absolutely 
or upon bail. Yet it was evidently the consequence of this decision, 
that every statute from the time of Magna Charta, designed to protect 
the personal liberties of Englishmen, became a dead letter; since the 
insertion of four words in a warrant (per speciale mandatum regis), 
which might become matter of form, would control their remedial 
efficacy. And this wound was the more deadly, in that the notorious 
cause of these gentlemen's imprisonment was their withstanding an 
illegal exaction of money. Every thing that distinguished our con- 
stitutional laws, all that rendered the name of England valuable, was 
at stake in this issue. If the judgment in the case of ship-money was 
more flagrantly iniquitous, it was not so extensively destructive as the 
present. 2 

Neither these measures, however, of illegal severity towards the 
uncompliant, backed as they were by a timid court of justice, nor the 
exhortations of a more prostitute and shameless band of churchmen, 
could divert the nation from its cardinal point of faith in its own pre- 
scriptive franchises. To call another parliament appeared the only 
practicable means of raising money for a war, in which the king 
persisted with great impolicy, or rather blind trust in his favourite. 
He consented to this with extreme unwillingness. 8 Previously to its 
Assembling, he released a considerable number of gentlemen and 
others who had been committed for their refusal of the loan. These 
were, in many cases, elected to the new parliament ; coming thither 
with just indignation at their country’s wrongs, and pardonable resent- 
ment at their own. No year, indeed, within the memory of any one 
living, had witnessed such violations of public liberty as 1627. 
Charles seemed bom to carry into daily practice those theories of 
absolute power, which had been promulgated from his father’s lips. 
Even now while the writs were out for anew parliament, commissioners 
were appointed to raise money “ by impositions or otherwise, as they 
should find most convenient in a case of such inevitable necessity, 
wherein form and circumstance must be dispensed with rather than 
the substance be lost and hazarded;" 4 and the levying of ship-money 
was already debated in the council. Anticipating, as indeed was 
natural, that this house of commons would correspond as ill to the 

1 See above, in chap. v. Coke himself, while chief-justice, had held that one committed by 
the privy-council was not bailable by any court in England. Pari. Hist. 310. He had 
nothing to say when pressed with this in the next pailiament, but that he had misgrounded 
his opinion upon a certain precedent, which being nothing to the purpose, he was now assuied 
his opinion was as little to the purpose. Id. 325. State Trials, iii, 81. 

* State Trials, iii. 1—234. Pari. Hist. 346. 3 $p, &c. Rushworth. 

* At the council table, some proposing a parliament, the king said, he did abominate the 
name. Mede’s Letters, 30th Sept. 1626. 

4 Rush woi th. Mede’s Letters in Harl. MSS. passim. 

,8 » 
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king’s wishes as their predecessors, his advisers were preparing 
schemes more congenial, if they could be rendered effective, to the 
spirit in which he was to govern. A contract was entered into for 
transporting some troops and a considerable quantity of arms from 
Flanders into England, under circumstances at least highly suspicious, 
and which, combined with all the rest that appears of the court policy 
at that time, leaves no great doubt on the mind that they were 
designed to keep under the people, while the business of contribution 
was going forward . 1 Shall it be imputed as a reproach to the Cokes, 
the Seldens, the Glanvils, the Pyms, the Eliots, the Philipses, of this 
famous parliament, that they endeavoured to devise more effectual 
restraints than the law had hitherto imposed on a prince who had 
snapped like bands of tow the ancient statutes of the land, to remove 
from his presence counsellors, to have been misled by whom was his 
best apology, and to subject him to an entire dependence on his people 
for the expenditure of government, as the surest pledge of his obedience 
to the laws ? 

The principal matters of complaint taken up by the commons in this 
session were, the exaction of money under the name of loans ; the 
commitment of those who refused compliance, and the late decision of 
the king’s bench, remanding them upon a habeas corpus ; the billeting 
of soldiers upon private persons, which had occurred in the last year, 
whether for convenience or for purposes of intimidation and annoyance ; 
and the commissions to try military offenders by martial law — a 
procedure necessary within certain limits to the discipline of an army, 
but unwarranted by the constitution of this country which was little 
used to any regular forces, and stretched by the arbitrary spirit of the 
king’s administration beyond all bounds . 2 These four grievances or 
abuses form the foundation of the Petition of Right, presented by the 
commons in the shape of a declaratory statute. Charles had recourse 
to many subterfuges in hopes to elude the passing of this law; rather 
perhaps through wounded pride, as we may judge from his subsequent 
conduct, than much apprehension that it would create a serious impedi- 
ment to his despotic schemes. He tried to persuade them to acquiesce in 
his royal promise not to arrest any one without just cause, or in a simple 
confirmation of the Great Charter and other statutes in favour of 
liberty. The peers, too pliant in this instance to his wishes, and half 
receding from the patriot banner they had lately joined, lent him their 
aid by proposing amendments (insidious in those who suggested them, 
though not in the body of the house), which the commons firmly 
rejected . 8 Even when the bill was tendered to him for that assent 

1 Rushworth’s Abr. x. 304. Cabala, part ii. 217. See what is said of this by Mr. Brodie, 
li. 158. 

* A commission addressed to lord Wimblcton, 28th Dec. 1625, empowers him to proceed 
Against soldiers or dissolute persons joining with them, who should commit any robberies, 
&c. which by martial law ought to be punished with death, by such summary course as is 
Agreeable to martial law, &c. Rymer, xviii. 254. Another in 1626, may be found, p. 763. It 
is unnecessary to point out how unlike these commissions are to our present mutiny bins. 

* Bishop Williams, as we are informed by his biographer, though ne promoted the Petition 
of Right, stickled for the additional clause adopted by the lords, reserving the king's sovereign 
power ; which very justly exposed him to suspicion of being corrupted. For that ne was so is 
most evident by wnat follows ; where we are told that he had an interview with the duke of 
Buckingham, when they were reconciled; and “his grace had the bishop's consent with a 
little asking, that he would be his grace’* f -thful servant in the next session of parliament 
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which it had been necessary for the last two centuries that the king, 
should grant or refuse in a word, he returned a long and equivocal 
answer, from which it could only be collected that he did not intend to 
remit any portion of what he had claimed as his prerogative. But on 
an address from both houses for a more explicit answer, he thought fit 
to consent to the bill in the usual form. The commons, of whose 
harshness towards Charles his advocates have said so much, imme- 
diately passed a bill for granting five subsidies, about 350,000/. ; a sum 
not too great for the wealth of the kingdom or for his exigencies, but 
considerable according to the precedents of former times, to which men 
naturally look. 1 

The sincerity of Charles in thus according his assent to the Petition 
of Right may be estimated by the following very remarkable conference 
which he held on the subject with his judges. Before the bill was 
passed, he sent for the two chief-justices, Hyde and Richardson, to 
Whitehall ; and propounded certain questions, directing that the other 
judges should be assembled in order to answer them. The first ques- 
tion was, “ Whether in no case whatsoever the king may not commit a 
subject without showing cause ?” To which the judges gave an answer 
the same day under their hands, which was the next day presented to 
his majesty by the two chief-justices in these words: ‘‘We are of 
opinion that, by the general rule of law, the cause of commitment by 
his majesty ought to be shown ; yet some cases may require such 
secrecy, that the king may commit a subject without showing the cause 
for a convenient time.” The king then delivered them a second ques- 
tion, required them to keep it very secret, as the former : “ Whether 
in case a habeas corpus be brought, and a warrant from the king with- 
out any general or special cause returned, the judges ought to deliver 
him before they understand the cause from the king?” Their answer 
was as follows : “ Upon a habeas corpus brought for one committed by 
the king, if the cause be not specially or generally returned, so as the 
' court may take knowledge thereof, the party ought by the general rule 
of law to be delivered. But, if the case be such, that the same 
requireth secrecy, and may not presently be disclosed, the court in dis- 
cretion may forbear to deliver the prisoner for a convenient time, to the 
end the court may be advertised of the truth thereof.” On receiving 
this answer, the king proposed a third question : fc ‘ Whether if the king 
grant the commons’ petition, he doth not thereby exclude himself from 
committing or restraining a subject for any time or cause whatsoever 
without showing a cause ?” The judges returned for answer to this 
important query : “ Every law, after it is made, hath its exposition, and 

and was allowed to hold up a seeming enmity, and his own popular estimation, that he might 
the sooner do the work.” Hackett’s Life of \\ llham.s, p. 77. 80. With such instances of base* 
ness and treachery in the public men of this age, surely the distrust of the commons was not so 
extravagant as the school of Hume pretend. 

1 The debates and conferences on this momentous subject, especially on the article of the 
habeas corpus, occupy nearly two hundred columns in the New Parliamentary History, tc 
which I refer the reader. 

In one of these conferences, the lords, observing what a prodigious weight of legal ability 
was arrayed on the side of the petition, very fairly determined to hear counsel for the crown, 
'u t ^ ose ’ ® <5r ie , ant Ashley, having argued in behalf of the prerogative in a high tone, such 
as had been usual in the late reign, was ordeied into custody ; and the lords assured the other 
house, that he had no authority from them for what he had said. Id. 327. A reinarkahj* 
proof of the rau»id growth of popular principles ! 
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so this petition and answer must have an exposition as the case in the 
nature thereof shall require to stand with justice; which is to be left 
to the courts of justice to determine, .which cannot particularly be dis- 
covered until such case shall happen. And although the petition be 
granted, there is no fear of conclusion as is intimated in the question.” 
(Hargrave MSS. xxxii. 97.) 

The king a very few days afterwards gave his first answer to the 
Petition of Right. For even this indirect promise of compliance, which 
the judges gave him, did not relieve him from apprehensions, that he 
might lose the prerogative of arbitrary commitment. And though, after 
being beaten from this evasion, he was compelled to accede in general 
terms to the petition, he had the absurd and audacious insincerity, for 
we can use no milder epithets, to circulate one thousand five hundred 
copies of it through the country, after the prorogation, with his first 
answer annexed ; an attempt to deceive without the possibility ot 
success. (Pari. Hist. 436.) But instances of such ill faith, accumulated 
as they are through the life of Charles, render the assertion of his sin- 
cerity a proof either of historical ignorance, or of a want of moral 
delicacy. 

The Petition of Right, as this statute is still called, from its not being 
drawn in the common form of an act of parliament, after renting the 
various laws which have established certain essentia! privileges of the 
subject, and enumerating the violations of them which had lecently 
occurred, in the four points of illegal exactions, arbitrary commitments, 
quartering of soldiers or sailors, and infliction of punishment by martial 
law, prays the king, “That no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge without com- 
mon consent by act of parliament ; and that none be called to answer 
or take such oath, or to give attendance, or bo confined or otherwise 
molested or disquieted concerning the same, or for refusal thereof ; and 
that no freeman in an\ such manner as is before mentioned be 'im- 
prisoned or detained ; and that >our majesty would be pleased fo 
remove the said soldiers and mariners, and that your people may not 
be so burthened in time to come ; and that the afoics.iid commissions 
for proceeding by martial law may be revoked and annulled ; and that 
hereafter no commissions of the like nature may ismio forth to any 
person or persons whatever to be executed as aforesaid, lest by colour 
of them any of your majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death 
contrary to the laws and franchises of the land.’’ 1 

It might not unreasonably be questioned whether the language of 
vhis statute were sufficiently general to comprehend duties charged on 
merchandise at the out-ports, as well as internal taxes and exactions, 
especially as the former had received a sort of sanction, though justly 
deemed contrary to law, by the judgment of the court of exchequer in 
Bates’s case. The commons however were steadily determined not to 
desist till they should have rescued their fellow-subjects from a burthen 
as unwarrantably imposed as those specifically enumerated in their 
Petition of Right. Tonnage and poundage, the customary grant of 


* Stat 3 Car. I. c. 1. Hume has printed in a note the whole statute with the preamble, 
which I omit for the sake of brevity, and because it may be found in so common a bosk. 
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every reign, had been taken by the present king without consent ol 
parliament ; the lords having rejected, as before mentioned, a bill that 
limited it to a single year. The house now prepared a bill to grant it, 
but purposely delayed its passing ; in order to remonstrate with the 
king against his unconstitutional anticipation of their consent. They 
declared “ that there ought not any imposition to be laid upon the goods 
of merchants, exported or imported, without common consent by act of 
parliament that tonnage and poundage, like other subsidies, sprung 
from the free grant of the people ; that when impositions had been laid 
on the subjects* goods and merchandise without authority of law, which 
had very seldom occurred, they had, on complaint in parliament, been 
forthwith relieved ; except in the late king's reign, who, through evil 
counsel, had raised the rates and charges to the height at which they 
then were.” They conclude, after repeating their declaration that the 
receiving of tonnage and poundage and other impositions not granted 
by parliament is a breach of the fundamental liberties of this kingdom 
and contrary to the late Petition of Right, w T ith most humbly beseeching 
his majesty to forbear any further receiving of the same, and not to 
take it in ill part from those of his loving subjects who should refuse 
to make payment of any such charges without warrant of law. (Parlia- 
ment History 431.) 

The king anticipated the delivery of this remonstrance by proroguing 
parliament. Tonnage and poundage, he told them, was wdiat he had 
never meant to give away, nor could possibly do without. By this 
abrupt prorogation whde so great a matter was unsettled, he trod back 
his late footsteps, and dissipated what little hopes might have arisen 
from his tardy assent to the petition of right. During the interval 
before the ensuing session, those merchants, among whom Chambers, 
Rolls, and Vassal are particularly to be remembered with honour, who 
gallantly refused to comply with the demands of the custom-house, had 
their goods distrained, and on suing writs of replevin, were told by the 
jtidges that the king’s right, having been established in the case of 
Bates, could no longer be disputed. (Rushworth, Abr. i. 409.) Thus 
the commons reassembled, by no means less inflamed against the king’s 
administration than at the commencement of the preceding session. 
Their proceedings were conducted with more than usual warmth. 
(Pari. Hist. 441, etc.) Buckingham’s death, which had occurred since 
the prorogation, did not allay their resentment against the advisers of 
the crown. But the king, who had very much lowered his tone in 
speaking of tonnage and poundage, and would have been content to 
receive it as their grant, perceiving that they were bent on a full statu- 
tory recognition of the illegality of impositions without their consent, 
and that they had opened a fresh battery on another side, by mingling 
in certain religious disputes in order to attack some of his favourite 
prelates, took the step to which he was always inclined, of dissolving 
this third parliament. 

The religious disputes to which I have just alluded are chiefly to be 
considered, for the present purpose, in their relation to those jealousies 
and resentments springing out of the ecclesiastical administration, 
which during the reigns of the two first Stuarts, furnished unceasing 
food to political discontent. James having early shown his inflexible 
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determination to restrain the puritans, the bishops proceeded with still 
more rigour than under Elizabeth. No longer thwarted, as in her time, 
by an unwilling council, they succeeded in exacting a general con- 
formity to the ordinances of the church. It had been solemnly decided 
by the judges in the queen’s reign, and in 1604, that, although the 
statute establishing the high-commission court did not authorize it to 
deprive ministers of their benefices, yet this law being only in affirma- 
tion of the queen’s inherent supremacy, she might, by virtue of that, 
regulate all ecclesiastical matters at her pleasure, and erect courts with 
such powers as she should think fit. Upon this somewhat dangerous 
principle, archbishop Bancroft deprived a considerable number of 
puritan clergymen ; 1 while many more, finding that the interference of 
the commons in their behalf was not regarded, and that all schemes of 
evasion were come to an end, were content to submit to the obnoxious 
discipline. But their affections being very little conciliated by this 
coercion, there remained a large party within the bosom of the estab- 
lished church, prone to watch for and magnify the errors of their 
spiritual rulers. These men preserved the name of puritans. Austere 
in their lives, while many of the others were careless or irregular, 
learned as a body comparatively with the opposite party, implacably 
averse to every thing that could be construed into an approximation to 
popery, they acquired a degree of respect from grave men, which would 
have been much more general, had they not sometimes given offence 
by a moroseness and even malignity of disposition, as well as by a 
certain tendency to equivocation and deceitfulness ; faults, however, 
which so frequently belong to the weaker party under a rigorous govern- 
ment that they scarcely afford a marked reproach against the puritans. 
They naturally fell in with the patriotic party in the house of commons, 
and kept up throughout the kingdom a distrust of the crown, which 
has never been so general in England as when connected with some 
religious apprehensions. • 

The system pursued by Bancroft and his imitators, bishops Neile anu 
Laud, with the approbation of the king, far opposed to the healing 
counsels of Burleigh ar\l Bacon, was just such as low-born and little- 
minded men, raised to ^ower by fortune’s caprice, are ever found to 
pursue. They studious/y aggravated every difference, and irritated 
every wound. As the characteristic prejudice of the puritans was so 
bigoted an abhorrence of the Romish faith, that they hardly deemed 
its followers to deserve the name Christians, the prevailing high-church 
party took care to shock that prejudice by somewhat of a retrograde 
movement, and various seeming, or indeed real, accommodations of 
their tenets to those of the abjured religion. They began by preaching 

1 Cawdrcy’s Case, 5 Reports. Cro. Jac. 37. Neal, p. 432. The latter says, above three 
hundred were deprived ; but Collier reduces them to forty-nine, p. 687. The former writer 
states tbr nonconformist ministers at this time in twenty-fou- counties to have been 754 ; of 
course the whole number was much greater, p. 434. This minority was considerable ; but it 
is chiefly to be noticed, that it contained the more exemplary portion of the clergy ; no scan- 
dalous or absolutely illiterate priest, of whom there was a very large number, being a non- 
conformist. This general enforcement of conformity, however it might compel the majority’s 
obedience, rendered the separation of the incompliant more decided. Neal, 446. Many 
retired to Holland, especially of the Brownist or Independent denomination. Id. 436. And 
Bancroft, like his successor Laud, interfered to stop some who were setting out for Virginia- 
Id- 454* 
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he divine right, as it is called, or absolute indispensability, of episco- 
pacy : a doctrine of which the first traces, as I apprehend, are found 
about the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 1 * They insisted on the necessity of 
spiscopal succession regularly derived from the apostles. They drew an 
’nference from this tenet, that ordinations by presbyters were in all 
:ases nulL And as this affected all the reformed churches in Europe 
except their own, the Lutherans not having preserved the succession 
pf their bishops, while the Calvinists had altogether abolished that 
prder, they began to speak of them not as brethren of the same faith, 
jnited in the same cause, and distinguished only by differences little 
nore material than those of political commonwealths, which had been 
die language of the church of England ever since the Reformation, but 
as aliens to whom they were not at all related, and schismatics with 
whom they held no communion ; nay, as wanting the very essence of 
a Christian society. This again brought them nearer, by irresistible 
:onsequence, to the disciples of Rome, whom, with becoming charit) , 
put against the received creed of the puritans, and perhaps against 
heir own articles, they all acknowledged to be a part of the catholic 
:hurch, while they were withholding that appellation, expressly or by 
nference, from Heidelberg and Geneva. 

The founders of the English reformation, after abolishing most of 
:he festivals kept before that time, had made little or no change as to 
,he mode of observance of those they retained. Sundays and holidays 
stood much on the same footing, as days on which no work except for 
rood cause was to be performed, the service of the church w T as to be 
attended, and any lawful amusement might be indulged in. 3 A just 
distinction however soon grew up ; an industrious people could spare 
;ime for very few holidays ; and the more scrupulous party, while they 
slighted the church-festivals as of human appointment, prescribed a 
stricter observance of the Lords day. But it was not till about 1595 
hat they began to place it very nearly on the footing of the Jewish 
S«bbath, interdicting not only the slightest action of worldly business, 
put even every sort of pastime and recreation ; a system which, once 
promulgated, soon gained ground as suiting their atrabilious humour, 

1 Lord Bacon, in his Advertisement respecting the Controversies of the Church of England, 
written under Elizabeth, speaks of this notion as newly broached. “ Yea, and some indiscreet 
arsons have been bold in open preaching to use dishonourable and derogatory speech and 
:ensure of the churches abroad ; and that so far, as some of our men ordained in foreign parts 
lave been pronounced to be no lawful ministers vol. i. p- 382. It is evident, by some passages 
in Strype, attentively considered, that natives regularly ordained abroad in the presbytenan 
:hurches were admitted to hold preferment in England ; the first bishop who objected to them 
\eems to have been Aylmer. Instances, however, of foreigners holding preferment without 
any reordination, may be found down to the civil wars. Annals of Reformation, ii, 52a., and 
ipp. 116. Life of Grindal, 271. Collier, ii. 594 Neal, i. 258. . 

The divine right of episcopacy is said to have been laid down by Bancroft, in his famous 
sermon at Paul's Cross, in 1588. But I do not find any thing in it to that effect. It is 
lowever pretty distinctly asserted, if I mistake not the sense, in the canons of *606. Over- 
ll’s Convocation Book, 179, &c. Yet Laud had been reproved by the university of Oxford 
in 1604, for maintaining, in his exercise for bachelor of divinity, that there could be no true 
:hurcn without bishops, which was thought to cast a bone of contention between the church of 
England and the reformed upon the Continent. Heylm’s Life of Laud, §4. ... 

Qranmer and most of the original founders of the Anglican church, so far from maintaining 
ht divine and indispensable right of episcopal government, held bishops and priests to be the 
same order. 

* See the queen's injunctions of 1559 , Somers Tiacts, i. 65., and compare preamble of 5 a** 

of Ed. VI. c. 2. 
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and affording a new theme of censure on the vices of the great . 1 Those 
who opposed them on the high-church side, not only deriaed the extra* 
vagance of the Sabbatarians, as the others were called, but pretended 
that the commandment having been confined to the Hebrews, the 
modern observance of the first clay of the week as a season of rest 
and devotion was an ecclesiastical institution, and in no degree more 
venerable than that of the other festivals or the season of Lent, which 
the puritans stubbornly despise.® Such a controversy might well have 

1 The fir-t of these Sabbatarians was a Dr. Bound, whose sctmon wax suppressed by Whit- 
gift's order. But some years before, one of Martin Mar-prelate’ > c harges against Aylmer was 
for playing at bowls on Sundays : and the woid -abbath .is applied to that day may be found 
occasionally under Elizabeth, though by no means 40 usual as afterwatds. One of Bound's 
recommendations was that no feasts should be given on that day, “ except by lords, knights, 
and persons of quality ; " for which unlut ky reservation his acl\ ei sat ie- did not forget to deride 
him. Fuller’s Church* History, p. *27. This writer describes jti his quaint style the abstinence 
from sports produced by this new doctrine ; and remarks, what a slight a< quaintance with 
human nature would have taught archbishop Laud, that*' the more liberty people were offered, 
the less they used it ; it was snort for them to refrain from sport." Collier, 643. Neal, 386. 
Strype’s Whitgift, 530. May’s Hist, of Parliament, 16. 

2 Heylin’s Life of Laud, n. Fuller, pail n. p. 7*. The regulations enacted at various 
times since the Reformation for the overvalue of abstinence in as strict a manner, though not 
ostensibly on the same grounds, as it us enjoined m the < hurih of Rome, may deserve some 
notice. A statute of 154R {7 and 3 Edward VI. c ttjd, after tei iting that one day or one kind 
of meat is not more holy, pure, or clean than another, and muji cKe to the same effect, yet 
** forasmuch as divers of the king’s subjects, turning their knowledge therein to gratify their 
sensuality, have oflate more than in times past broken and cono-mued such abstinence, which 
hath been used in this realm upon the Friday and SatuidaN-, the embering days and other 
days commonly • ailed vigils, and 111 the tune commonly called Lent, and other accustomed 
times ; the king’s majestj considering that due and godlv abstinence is a mean to virtue and 
to subdue men s bodies to their -uul and spirit, and considering also esjieu.dly that fishers and 
men using the trade of fishing in the sea may thereby the rather be set on work, and that by 
eating offish much flesh shall Ik* saved and increased,” enacts, after repealing all existing laws 
on the subject, that mu h as eat flesh at the foi bidden seasons shall^nrur a penalty of ten shil- 
lings,or ten day’s imprisonment without fleshy and a double penalty for the second offence 

The next statute relating to abstinence is one ^th Elu. c. 5.) entirely for the increase of the 
fishery. It enacts § 15 &r, that no one, unless having a lit cm t, shall eat flesh on fish-days, or 
on Wednesdays, now made an additional hsh day, under a penalty of il nr three months’ 
imprisonment Except that every one huung three dishes of sea fish at Instable might have 
one of flesh also. But “ because no manner of person shall mi-Midge of the intent of this 
statute,” it is enacted that whosoever -hall notify that any eating of fish or forbearing of fje 'i 
mentioned therein is of any necessity for the saving of the ,«*ul of man, or that it is the ser- 
vice of God, otherwise than a- other politic laws are and be ; that then such persons shall be 
punished as spreaders of false new-, § 39. and 40 J he .n t 771b Lh/ i n. repeals the prohi- 
bition as to Wednesday ; and pi ovules that no vi« tuallm-. shall vend fle^h in Lent, nor upon 
Fridays or Saturdays, under a penalty. 'I he 35th Eh/. 0. 7. § 22. reduces the penalty of three 
pounds or three months’ imprisonment, enacted by 5th of KHz. to one third. This is the latest 
statute that appears on the subject 

Many proclamations appear to have been issued in order to enforc e an observance so little 
congenial to the propensities of Englishmen. One of those in the first year of Edwaid was 
before any statute ; and its very words respecting the indifference of meats m a religious sense 
were adopted by the legislature the next year. 1. Strype’s Eccles. Mentor, ii. 81.) In 011c of 
Eliz.’s, a.d. 1572, as in the statute of Edward, the political motives of the prohibition seem in 
some measure associated with the superstition it disclaims ; for eating in the season of Lent is 
called “licentious and carnal divirder, in contempt of God and man, and only to the satisfac- 
tion of devilish and carnal appetite , ” and butchers, &c. ** ininisteung to such foul lust of the 
flesh,” were severely mulcted. Strype’s Ann. ii. 708. But in 1576 another proclamation to 
the same effect uses no such hard words, and protests strongly against any superstitious intet- 
pretation of its motives. Life of Grindal, p. 926. So also in *579, Strype’s Anns.ii. 608., and, 
as far as I have observed, in all of a later date, the encouragement or the navy and fishery is 
set forth as their sole ground. In 1596, Whitgift, by the queen’s command, issued letters to 
the bishops of his province, to take order that the fasting-days, Wed. and Fri. should be kept, 
and no suppers eaten, especially on Friday evens This was on account of the great dearth 
of that and the preceding year. Strype’s Whitgift, p. 400. These proclamations for the 
observance of Lent continued under James and Charles, as late, I presume, as the commence- 
ment of the civil war. They were diametrically opposed to the puritan tenets ; for, notwith- 
standing the pretext about tne fishery, there is no doubt that the dominant ecclesiastics main- 
tained the observance of Lent as an ordinance of the church But I suspect that little regard 
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been left to the usual weapons. But James I., or some of the bishops 
to whom he listened, bethought themselves that this might serve as a 
test of puritan ministers. He published accordingly a declaration to 
be read in churches, permitting all lawful recreations on Sunday, after 
divine service, such as dancing, archery, May-games and morrice- 
dances, and other useful sports ; but with a prohibition of bear-bating 
and other unlawful games. No recusant, or any one who had not 
attended the church-service, was entitled to this privilege ; which 
might consequently be regarded as a bounty on devotion. The severe 
puritan saw it in no such point of view. To his cynical temper, May- 
games and morrice-dances were hardly tolerable on six days of the 
week : they were now recommended for the seventh. And this impious 
licence was to be promulgated in the church itself. It is indeed 
difficult to explain so unnecessary an insult on the precise clergy, but 
by supposing an intention to harass those who should refuse compli- 
ance. (Wilson, 709.) But this intention, from whatever cause, perhaps 
through the influence of archbishop Abbot, was not carried into effect, 
nor was the declaration itself enforced till the following leign. 

The house of commons displayed their attachment to the puritan 
maxims, or their dislike of the prelatical clergy, by bringing in bills to 
enforce a greater strictness in this respect A circumstance that oc- 
curred in the session of 1621 will serve to prove their fanatical violence. 
A bill having been brought in “ for the better observance of the Sab- 
bath, usually called Sunday,” one Mr. Shepherd, sneering at the puri- 
tans, remarked that, as Saturday was dies Sabbati, this might be 
entitled a bill for the observance of Saturday, commonly called Sun- 
day. This witticism brought on his head the wrath of that dangerous 
assembly. He was reprimanded on his knees, expelled the house, 
and when he saw what befell poor Floyd, might deem himself cheaply 
saved from their fangs with no wmrse chastisement. 1 Yet wflien the 
upper house sent down their bill with “the Lord’s day” substituted for 

wa* paid to Fri. and Sat a* days of weekly fast. Rytnet, xvii. 131. 134. 349 ; xviii. 268. 
822. 961. 

'JLhis abstemious system, howevci , was only compulsory on the poor. Licences were easily 
obtained by others from the pr»\y council in Edwaid'- da vs, and afterwards from the bishop. 

J hey were empowet ed , with tlaii guests, to eat flesh on all fasting days for life. Sometime* 
the number of guests was hur ted Thus the m.uqms of Winchester had permission for twelve 
friends ; and John Sundford, dmper, of Gloucester, for two. Strype’s Mem 11. 82. The act 
above mentioned for encouragement of the fishery, 5th Eh/, c, 5., pt ovules that xl. 6 s. 8 d. 
shall be paid for granting every luence, and 6 s. unntnily afterwards, to the poor of the 

S rish. But no licence was to be granted for eating beef at any time of the year, or veal from 
ichaelmas to the first of May A melancholy privation to our countrymen ’ but, I have 
no doubt, little regarded. Brake and Mori is anl not lead men who had tasted beef but five 
days in the week. Stryps makes known to us the interesting fact, that Ambrose Potter, of 
Gravesend, and his wife, hsd permission from archbishop Whitgift “ to eat flesh and white 
meats in Lent, during their lives ; so that it was done soberly and frugally, cautiously, and 
avoiding public scandal as much as might be, and giving 6 s. 8 d. annually to the poor of tho 
parish.'^ Life of Whitgift, 946. 

The civil wars.did not so put an end to the compulsory observance of Lent and fish-days, 
but that similar proclamations are found after the Restoration, I know not how long. Kennel’s 
, ?,£**.£* 3 ^ 7 * ss». And some orthodox Anglicans continued to make a show of fasting. The 
following extracts from Pcpys's dial y are, perhaps, characteristic of the class. “ 1 called for 
a dish of fish which we had for dinner, this being the first day of Lent ; and I do intend to 
try whether l cam keep it or no.” Feb. 27. 1661. “ Notwithstanding my resolution, yet for 

W 1 n rvlu 0t • ^jtuals, l did eat flesh this Lent, but am resolved to eat as little as I can.” 

% Debates in Pari. 1621, vol. i. p. 45. 52. The king requested them not to pass this bill, 
Deing so directly again.st his proclamation. Id. 60, Shepherd’s expulsion is mentioned in 
Mede’s Letters, Harl. MSS. 389. 
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“the Sabbath,” observing, “that people do not much incline to words 
of Judaism,” the commons took no exception. 1 The use of the word 
Sabbath instead of Sunday became in that age a distinctive mark 0/ 
the puritan party. 

A far more permanent controversy sprung up about the end of the 
same reign, which afforded a new pretext for intolerance, and a fresh 
source of mutual hatred. Every one of my readers is acquainted more 
or less with the theological tenets of original sin, free will, and pre- 
destination, variously taught in the schools, and debated by polemical 
writers for so many centuries ; and few can be ignorant that the 
articles of our own church, as they relate to these doctrines, have been 
very differently interpreted, and that a controversy about their mean- 
ing has long been carried on with a pertinacity which could not have 
continued on so limited a topic, had the combatants been merely 
influenced by the love of truth. Those who have no bias to warp 
their judgment will not perhaps have much hesitation in drawing their 
line between, though not at an equal distance between, the conflicting 
parties. It appears, on the one hand, that the articles are worded on 
some of these doctrines with considerable ambiguousness ; whether we 
attribute this to the intrinsic obscurity of the subject, to the additional 
difficulties with which it had been entangled by theological systems, to 
discrepancy of opinion in the compilers, or to their solicitude to pre- 
vent disunion by adopting formularies which men of different senti- 
ments might subscribe. It is also manifest that their framers came, as 
it were, with averted eyes to the Augustinian doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and wisely reprehended those who turned their attention to a 
system so pregnant with objections, and so dangerous, when needlessly 
dwelt upon, to all practical piety and virtue. But, on the other hand, 
this very reluctance to inculcate the tenet is so expressed as to mani- 
fest their undoubting belief in it ; nor is it possible either to assign a 
motive for inserting the seventeenth article, or to give any reas9nable 
interpretation to it, upon the theory which at present passes for ortfco- 
dox in the English church. And upon other subjects intimately 
related to the former, such as the penalty of original sin and the 
depravation of human nature, the articles, after making every allow- 
ance for want of precision, seem totally irreconcilable with the scheme 
usually denominated Arminian. 

The force of those conclusions which we must, in my judgment, 
deduce from the language of these articles, will be materially increased 
by that appeal to contemporary and other early authorities, to which 
recourse has been had in order to invalidate them. Whatever doubts 
may be raised as to the Calvinism of Cranmer and Ridley, there can 
urely be no room for any as to the chiefs of the Anglican church 

1 Vol, ii 97 Two acts were passed, i Car. I.c. i. and 3 Car. I. c. 2., for the better observ- 
ance of Sunday ; the former of which gave great annoyance, it seems, to the orthodox party. 
" Had any such bill,” say** Heylin, “ been offered in king James’s time, it would have found a 
sorry welcome : but this icing being under a necessity of compliance with them, resolved to 
grant them their desires in that particularly, to the end ‘that they might grant his also in the 
aid required, when that obstruction was removed. The Sabbatarians took the benefit of this 
opportunity for the obtaining of this grant, the first that ever they obtained by all their strag- 
glings, which of what consequence it was we shall see hereafter.” Life of Laud. p. 129. 
Yet this statute permits the people lawful sports and pastimes on Sundays within then own 
parishes- 
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under Elizabeth. We find explicit proofs that Jewell, Nowell, Sandys, 
Cox, professed to concur with the reformers of Zurich and Geneva in 
every point of doctrine. 1 The works of Calvin and Bullinger became 
text-books in the English Universities. (Collier, 568.) Those who 
did not hold the predestinarian theory were branded with reproach 
by the names of free-willers and Pelagians. (Strype’s Annals, i. 207. 
294.) And when the opposite tenets came to be advanced, as they 
were at Cambridge about 1 590, a clamour was raised as if some 
unusual heresy had been broached. Whitgift, with the concurrence of 
some other prelates, in order to withstand its progress, published what 
were called the Lambeth articles, containing the broadest and most 
repulsive declaration of all the Calvinistic tenets. But, lord Burleigh 
having shown some disapprobation, these articles never obtained any 
legal sanction. Strype's Whitgift, 434-472. 

These more rigorous tenets, in fact, especially when so crudely 
enounced, were beginning to give way. They had been already aban- 
doned by the Lutheran church. They had long been opposed in that 
of Rome by the Franciscan order, and latterly by the Jesuits. Above 
all, the study of the Greek fathers, with whom the first reformers had 
been little conversant, taught the divines of a more learned age, that 
men of as high a name as Augustin, and whom they were prone to 
overvalue, had entertained very different sentiments. 2 Still the novel 
opinions passed for heterodox, and were promulgated with much vacil- 
lation and indistinctness. When they were published in unequivocal 
propositions by Arminius and his school, James declared himself with 
vehemence against this heresy. 3 He not only sent English divines to 
sit in the synod of Dort, where the Calvinistic system was fully estab- 
lished, but instigated the proceedings against the remonstrants with 
more of theological pedantry than charity or decorum. 4 Yet this incon- 
sistent monarch within a very few years was so wrought on by one or 
two favourite ecclesiastics, who inclined towards the doctrines con- 
demned in that assembly, that openly to maintain the Augustinian 
system became almost a sure means of exclusion from preferment in 
our church. This was carried to its height under Charles. Laud, his 
sole counsellor in ecclesiastical matters, advised a declaration enjoin- 
ing silence on the controverted points ; a measure by no means un- 

4 Without loading the page with too many references on a subject so little connected with 
this work, I mention Strype’s Ann. vol. i. p. 118., and a letter from Jewell to P. Martyr, in 
Burnet, vol. ill. App. 275. 

* It is admitted on all hands that the Greek fathers did not inculcate the predestinarian sys- 
tem. Elizabeth having begun to read some of the fathers, bishop Cox writes of it with some 
disapprobation, adverting especially to the Pelagianism of Chrysostom and the other Greeks. 
Strype’s Ann. 1.324. 

* Winwood, iii. 293. The Intemperate and even impertinent behaviour of James in pressing 
the states of Holland to inflict some censure or punishment on Vorstius is well known. But 
though Vorstius was an Arminian, it was not precisely on account of those opinions that he 
incurred the king's peculiar displeasure, but for certain propositions as to the nature of the 
ycity, which James called atheistical, but which were in fact Arian. The letters on this sub- 
ject m Winwood are curious. Even at this time the king is said to have spoken moderately of 
predestination at a dubious point, p. 452., though he had treated Arminius as a mischievous 
innovator, for raising a question about it ; and I rather doubt the accuracy of this passage in 
Winwood. Collier, p. 711., for the king’s sentiments in 1616. 

Sir Dudley Carleton’s Letters and Negotiations, passim. Brandt’s History of Reforma- 
0? a* k° w Countries, vol. iii. The English divines sent to this synod were decidedly 
CaWimst, hut they Spoke of themselves as deputed by the king, not by tne church of England 
which they did -o* represent. 
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wise, if it had been fairly acted upon. It is alleged however that the 
preachers on one side only were silenced, the printers of books on o^e 
side censured in the star-chamber, while full scope was indulged to the 
opposite sect . 1 * * * * * * 

The house of commons, especially in their last session, took up the 
increase of Arminianism as a public grievance. It was coupled in their 
remonstrances with popery, as a new danger to religion, hardly less 
terrible than the lormer. This bigoted clamour arose in part from 
the nature of their own Calvinistic tenets, which, being still prevalent 
in the kingdom, would, independently of all political motives, pre- 
dominate in any popular assembly. But they had a sort of excuse for 
it in the close, though accidental and temporal y connexion that sub- 
sisted between the partisans of these new speculative tenets and those 
of arbitrary power ; the churchmen who receded most from Calvinism 
being generally the zealots of prerogative. They conceived also that 
these theories, conformable in the main to those most countenanced in 
the church of Rome, might pave the way for that restoration of her 
faith which from so many other quarters appeared to threaten them. 
Nor was this last apprehension so destitute of all plausibility as the 
advocates of the two first Stuarts have always pretended it to be. 

James, well instructed in the theology of the reformers, and inured 
himself to the controversial dialectics, was far removed in point of opin- 
ion from any bias towards the Romish creed. But he had while in 
Scotland, given rise to some suspicions at the court of Elizabeth, by a 
little clandestine coquetry with the pope, which he fancied to be a 
politic means of disarming enmity . 8 Some knowledge of this, pro- 


1 There is some obscurity about the rapid transition of the court fioin Calvinism to the oppo- 
site side . It lias been supposed that the part taken by J ames at the synod of Dort was chiefly 
political, with a view to support the house of Orange against the party headed by Bamevelt. 

But he was so much more of a theologian than a statesman, that I much doubt whether this 

will account satisfactorily for his zeal m behalf of the Gomarists. He wiotc on the subject 

with much polemical bitterness, but without reference, so far as I have observed, to any politi- 

cal faction; though sir Dudley Carleton’s letters show that he contemplated the matter r a 
minister ought to do. Heyhn intimates that the king grew “more moderate afterwards, and 
into a better liking of those opinions which he had laboured to condemn at the synod of Dort.” 
Life of Laud, 120. The court language, indeed, shifted so very soon after this, that Antonio 
de Dominis, the famous half-converted archbishop of Spulato, is said to have invented the 
name of doctrinal puritans for those who distinguished themselves by holding the Calvinist ic 
tenets. Yet the synod of Dort was in 1618 ; while dc Dominis left England not later than 
1622. . Buckingham seems to have gone very warmly into Laud’s scheme of excluding the 
Calvinists. The latter gave him a list of divines on Charles’s accession, distinguishing their 
names by O and P. for orthodox and puritan ; including several tenets in the latter denomina- 
tion. besides those of the cjuinquarticular controversy ; such as the indispensable observance 
of the Lord’s day, the indiscrimination of bishops and presbyters, &c. Life of Laud, 119. 
The influence of Laud became so great, that to preach in favour of Calvinism, though com- 
monly reputed to be the doctrine of the church, incurred punishment in any rank. Davenant 
bishop of Salisbury, one of the ditines sent to Dort, and reckoned among the principal theo- 
logians of that age, was reprimanded on his knees before the privy council for this offence. 
Collier, p. 750. But in James’s reign the university of Oxford was decidedly Calvinistic. A 
preacher, about 1623, having used some suspicious expressions, was compelled to recant them, 
and to maintain the following theses in the divinity school ; Decretum p^aeclestinationis non est 
conditionale — Gratia sufficiens ad salutcm non conceditur omnibus. V cod, ii. 338. And I 
suppose it continued so in the next reign, so far as the university’s opinions could be manifested. 

But Laud took care that no one should be promoted, as far as he could help it, who held 

these tenets. 

* Win wood, vol. i. p. x. 5a. 388. Lettres d’Ossat, i. 221. Birch's Negotiations of Ed- 
mondes, p. 36. These references ao not relate to the letter said to have been forged in the king’s 
name, and addressed to Clement VIII. by lord Balmerino. But Laing, Hist, of Scotland; Si. 
39., and Birch’s Negotiations, Ac., 177, render it almost certain that this letter was 
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bably, as well as his avowed dislike of sanguinary persecution, and a 
foolish reliance on the trifling circumstance that one if not both of his 
parents had professed their religion, led the English catholics to ex- 
pect a great deal of indulgence, if not support, at his hands. This 
hope might receive some encouragement from his speech on opening 
the parliament of 1604, wherein he intimated his design to revise and 
explain the penal laws, “ which the judges might perhaps,” he said, “in 
times past, have too rigorously interpreted.” But the temper of those 
he addressed was very different. The catholics were disappointed by 
an act inflicting new penalties on recusants, and especially debarring 
them from educating their children according to their consciences. 1 
The administration took a sudden turn towards severity ; the prisons 
were filled, the penalties exacted, several suffered death, (Lingard, ix. 
41. 55.,) and the general helplessness of their condition impelled a few 
persons, most of whom had belonged to what was called the Spanish 
party in the last reign, to the gunpowder conspiracy, unjustly imputed 
to the majority of catholics, though perhaps extending beyond those 
who appeared in it. 2 We cannot wonder that a parliament so nar- 

which indeed has been generally l»clieved by men of sense. James was a man of so little 
consistency or sincerity, that it is difficult to solve the problem of this clandestine intercourse. 
But it might very likely proceed from his dread of being excommunicated, and, in conse- 

3 uv»nce, assassinated. In a proclamation, commanding all jesmts and priests to quit the realm, 
ated 1111603, h e declares himself personally “ so much beholden to the new bishop of Rome 
for his kind office and private temporal carriage towards us in many things, as we shall ever be 
ready to requite the same towards him as bishop of Rome in state and condition of a secular 
prince.” Rymer, xvi. 573. This is explained by a passage in the memoirs of Sully (1. 15.). 
Clement VIII., though before Elizabeth's death he had abetted the project of placing Arabella 
on the throne, thought it expedient, after this design had failed, to pay some court to James, 
and had refused to accept the dedication of a work written against him, besides, probably, 
some other courtesies. There is a letter from the king addressed to the pope, and probably 
written in 1603, among the Cottonian MSS. Nero, B. vi. 9., which shows his disposition to 
coax and coquet with the Babylonian, against whom he so much inveighs in his printed works. 
It seems that Clement had so far presumed, as to suggest that the prince of Wales should be 
educated a catholic ; which the kmg refuses, hut not in so strong a manner as he should have 
done . 0 1 cannot recollect whether this letter has been printed, though l can scarcely suppose 
thpjcontrary. Persons himself began to praise the works of James, and show much hope of 
what he would do. Cotton, Jul. B. vi. 77. 

The severities against catholics seem at first to have been practically mitigated. Winwood, 
ii. 78. Archbishop Hutton wrote to Cecil, complaining of the toleration granted to papists, 
while the puritans were severely treated. Id. p. 40. Lodge, iii. 951. ‘‘The former, he 
says, “partly by this, round dealing with the puritans, and partly by some extraordinary 
favour, have grown mightily in number, courage, and influence.”—- “ If the gospel shall quail, 


have been what he intended through his reign, till impoi tuned by Spain and France to promise 
more. 

1 Jac. I. c. 4. The penalties of recusancy were particularly haid upon women, who, as I 
have observed in another place, adhered longer to the old religion than the other sex ; and still 
more so upon those who had to pay for their scruples. It was proposed in parliament, but 
with the usual fate of humane suggestions, that husbands going to church, should not be liable 
lor their wives’ recusancy. Carte, 754. But they had the alternative afterwards, by 7. Jac. I 
c. 6.. of letting their wives lie in prison or paying 10/. a month. 

* From comparing some passages in sir Ch. Cornwallis’s despatches, Winwood, vol. ii, p. 
143, 144. 153,, with others in Birch s account of sir Tho. Edmondes’s negotiations, p. 233. et. 
seg., it appears that the English catholics were looking forward at this tune to some crisis in 
their favour, and that even the court of Spain was influenced by their hopes. A letter from 
sir Tho. Parry to Edmondes, dated at Paris, 10 Oct. 1605, is remarkable : “ Our priests are 
very busy about petitions to be exhibited to the king’s majesty at this parliament, and some 
further designs upon refusal. These matters are secretly managed by intelligence with their 
colleagues in those parts where you reside, and with the two nuncios. I think it were neccs- 
KVy for h^s majesty’s service th^t you found means to have privy spies amongst thsm, to di 5 ’ 
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rowly rescued from personal destruction endeavoured to draw the cord 
still tighter round these dangerous enemies. The statute passed on 
this occasion is by no means more harsh than might be expected. It 
required not only attendance on worship, but participation in the com* 
munion, as a test of conformity, and gave an option to the king ot 
taking a penalty of 20/. a month from recusants, or two thirds of their 
lands. It prescribed also an oath of allegiance, the refusal of which 
incurred the penalties of a pnemunire. This imported that notwith- 
standing any sentence of deprivation or excommunication by the pope, 
the taker would bear true allegiance to the king and defend him against 
any conspiracies which should be made by reason of such sentence or 
otherwise, and do his best endeavour to disclose them ; that he from 
his heart abhorred, detested, and abjured as impious and heretical, the 
damnable doctrine and position that princes, excommunicated or de- 
prived by the pope, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
any other whatsoever ; and that he did not believe that the pope or 
any other could absolve him from his oath. (3. Jac. I. c. 4, 5.) 

Except by cavilling at one or two words, it seemed impossible for 
the Roman catholics to decline so reasonable a test of loyalty, without 
justifying the worst suspicions of protestant jealousy. Most of the 
secular priests in England, asking only a connivance in the exercise of 
their ministry, and aware how much the good work of reclaiming their 


coyer their negotiations. Something is at present in hand amongst these desperate hypocrites, 
which I trust God shall divert by the vigilant care of his majesty's faithful servants ana friends 
abroad, and prudence of his council at home.” Birch, p. 233. There seems indeed some 
ground for suspicion, that the nuncio at Brussels was privy to the conspiracy ; though this 
ought not to be asserted as an historical fact. Whether the offence of Garnet went beyond 
misprision of treason has been much controverted. The catholic writers maintain that he had 
no knowledge of the conspiracy except by having heard it in confession. But this rests alto- 
gether on his word; and the prevarication of which he has been proved to be guilty, not to 
mention the damning circumstance that he was taken at Hendlip in concealment along with 
the other conspirators, makes it difficult for a candid man to acquit him of a thorough partici- 

W ition in their guilt. Compare Townsend's Accusations of History against the Church of 
ome (1825), p. 247., containing extracts from some important documents in the State draper 
Office, not as yet published, with State Trials, vol. ii. ; and see Lingard, ix. 160, &c. Yet it 
should be kept in mind, that it was easy for a few artful persons to keep on the alert by indis- 
tinct communications a credulous multitude whose daily food was rumour ; and the general 
hopes of the English Romanists at the moment arc not evidence of their privity to the gun- 
powder treason, which was probably contrived late, and imparted to very lew. But to deny 
that there was such a plot, or, which is the same thing, to throw the whole on the contrivance 
and management of Cecil, as has sometimes been done, argues great effrontery in those who 
lead, and great stupidity in those who follow. The letter to lord Monteagle, the discovery of 
the powder, the simultaneous rising in arms in Warwickshire, are as indisputable as any facts 
in history. What then had Cecil to do with the plot, except that he hit upon the clue to the 
dark allusions in the letter to Monteagle, of which he was courtier enough to let the king take 
the credit t James’s admirers have always reckoned this, as he did himself, a vast proof of 
sagacity ; yet there seems no great acuteness in the discovery, even if it had been his own. 
He might nave recollected the circumstances of his father’s catastrophe, which would naturally 
put him on the scent of gunpowder. In point of fact, however, the happy conjecture appears 
to be Cecil’s. Winwood, ii. 170. But had he no previous hint ? See Lodge, ui. 301. 

The earl of Northumberland was not only committed to the Tower on suspicion of privity 
in the plot, but lay fourteen years there, and paid a fine of 11,003/. (by composition for 30,000/.) 
before he was released. Lingard, ix. 89. it appears almost incredible that a man of his 
ability, though certainly of a dangerous and discontented spirit, and rather destitute of reli- 
gion than a zealot for popery, which he did not, I believe, openly profess, should have mingled 
in so flagitious a design. There is indeed a remarkable letter in Winwood, vol. iii. p. a®*, 
which tends to corroborate the suspicions entertained of him. But this letter is from Salisbury 
his inveterate enemy. Every one must agree, that the fine imposed on this nobleman was pre- 
posterous. Were we even to admit that suspicion might justify his long imprisonment, a par- 
ticipation m one of the most atrocious conspiracies recorded in history was, if proved, tab* 
more severely punished ; if unproved, not at ail. ” 
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apostate countrymen was retarded by the political obloquy they in- 
curred, would have willingly acquiesced in the oath. But the court of 
Rome, not yet receding an inch from her proudest claims, absolutely 
forbade all catholics to abjure her deposing power by this test, and 
Employed Bellarmine to prove its unlawfulness. The king stooped to 
a literary controversy with this redoubted champion, and was prouder 
of no exploit of his life than his answer to the cardinal's book ; by 
which he incurred the contempt of foreign courts and of all judicious 
men. 1 Though neither the murderous conspiracy of 1605, nor this 
refusal to abjure the principles on which it was founded, could dispose 
James to persecution, or even render the papist so obnoxious in his 
eyes as the puritan, yet he was long averse to any thing like a general 
remission of the penal laws. In sixteen instances after this time the 
sanguinary enactments of his predecessor were enforced, but only 
perhaps against priests who refused the oath ; a the catholics enjoyed 
on the whole somewhat more indulgence than before, in respect to the 
private exercise of their religion ; at least enough to offend narrow- 
spirited zealots, and furnish pretext for the murmurs of a discontented 
parliament, but under condition of paying compositions for recusancy ; 
a regular annual source of revenue which, though apparently trifling in 
amount, the king was not likely to abandon, even if his notions of 
prerogative, and the generally received prejudices of that age, had not 
determined him against an express toleration. 8 

In the course, however, of that impolitic negotiation, which exposed 
him to aU eyes as the dupe and tool of the court of Madrid, James was 
led on to promise concessions for which his protestant subjects were 
ill prepared. That court had wrought on his feeble mind by affected 
coyness about the infanta’s marriage, with two private aims : to secure 
his neutrality in the war of the Palatinate, and to obtain better terms 
for the English catholics. Fully successful in both ends, it would 
probably have at length permitted the union to take place, had not 
Bjudkingham’s rash insolence broken off the treaty ; but I am at a loss 

1 Carte, Hi, 782. Collier, 690. Butler’s Mem. of Catholics. Lingard, voi. ix. 97. Aikin, 
i. 319. It is observed by Collier, ii. 695., and indeed by the king himself, in his Apology for 
the Oath of Allegiance, edit. 1619, p. 46., that Bellarmine plainly confounds the oath of alio 
gianee with that of supremacy. But this cannot be the whole of the case ; it is notorious that 
Bellarmine protested against any denial of the pope's deposing power. 

* Lingard, ix. 21s. # Drury, executed in 1607, was one of the twelve priests who, in 1602, 
had signed a declaration of the queen’s right to the crown, notwithstanding her excomniunica> 
tion. But, though he evidently wavered, he could not be induced to say as much now in order 
to save his life, State. Trials, it. 358. 

* Lord Bacon, wise in all things, always recommended mildness towards recusants. In a 

letter to Villiers in 1616, he advises that the oath of supremacy should by no means be ten- 
dered to recusant magistrates in Ireland ; “the new plantation of protestants,” he says, “must 
mate the other party m time.* 1 Vol. ii. p. 550. This has not indeed proved true ; yet as much, 
perhaps, for want of following Bacon’s advice, as for any other cause. He wished for a like 
toleration in England. But the king, as Buckingham lets him know, was “of a quite contrary 
opinion for though he would not by any means nave a more severe course held than his laws 
appoint in that case, yet there are many reasons why there should be no mitigation above that 
winch his laws have exerted, and his own conscience telleth him to be fit. He afterwards 
professes ** to account it a baseness in a prince to show such a desire of the match [this was in 
>6x7j as to slack any thing in his course of government, much more in propagation of the 
religion he profe&setn, for fear of giving hindrance to the match thereby.** Page 56a. What 
a contrast to the behaviour of this same king six years afterwards 1 The commons were always 
dissatisfied with lenity, and complained that the lands of recusants were undervalued ,* as they 
must nave been. If the king got only 6000/. per annum by the compositions. Debates in 1691 , 
T* * 7 ® ttt ke valued those in England and Ireland at 36,000/. Lingard, 215., from 

Hardwick* Papers. 
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James unwisely commits himself to Spain . 

to perceive the sincere and even generous conduct which some have 
found in the Spanish council during this negotiation . 1 The king acted 
with such culpable weakness, as even in him excites our astonishment 
Buckingham, in his first eagerness for the marriage on arriving in 
Spain, wrote to ask if the king would acknowledge the pope’s spiritual 
supremacy, as the surest means of success. James professed to be 
shocked at this, but offered to recognise his jurisdiction as patriarch of 
the west, to whom ecclesiastical appeals might ultimately be made ; a 
concession as incompatible with the code of our protestant laws as the 
former. Yet with this knowledge of his favourite’s disposition, he gave 
the prince and him a written promise to perform whatever they should 
agree upon with the court of Madrid . 2 On the treaty being almost 
concluded, the king, prince, and privy-council swore to observe certain 
stipulated articles, by which the infanta was not only to have the 
exercise of her religion, but the education of her children till ten years 
of age. But the king was also sworn to private articles ; that no penal 
laws should be put in force against the catholics, that there should be 
a perpetual toleration of their religion in private houses, that he and 
his son would use their authority to make parliament confirm and 
ratify these articles, and revoke all laws (as it is with strange latitude 
expressed) containing any thing repugnant to the Roman catholic 
religion, and that they would not consent to any new laws against 
them. The prince of Wales separately engaged to procure the suspen- 
fiion or abrogation of the penal laws within three years, and to lengthen 
the term for the mother’s education of their children from ten years to 

1 The absurd and highly blamable conduct of Buckingham has created a prejudice in favour 
of the court of Madrid. That they desired the marriage is easy to be believed ; but that they 
would have ever sincerely co-operated for the restotation of the Palatinate, or even withdrawn 
the Spanish troops from it, is neither rendered probable by the general policy of that 
government, nor by the conduct it pursued in the negotiation. Compare Hardwickc State 
Papers, vol. i. Cabala, i. et post. Howell's Letters. Clarendon State Papers, vol. i. ad 
initium, especially p. 13. 

A very curious paper in the latter collection, p. 14., may be thought, pci haps, to throwdight 
on Buckingham’s projects, and account in some measure for his sudden enmity to Spam 
During his residence at Madrid in 1623, a secretary who had been dissatisfied with the court 
revealed to him a pretended secret discovery of gold mines in apart of America, and suggested 
that they might be easily possessed by any association tliat could command seven or eight 
hundred men; and that after having made such a settlement, it would be easy to take the 
Spanish flotilla, and attempt the conquest of Jamaica and St. Domingo. This made so great 
an impression on the mind of Buckingham, that, long afterwards, in 162ft, he entered into a 
contract with Gustavus Adolphus, who bound himself to defend him against all opposers in the 
possession of these mines, as an absolute prince and sovereign, on condition of receiving one 
tenth of the profits; promising especially his aid against any puritans who might attack him 
from Barbadoes or elsewhere, and to furnish him with four thuusand men and ?>ix ships of war, 
to be paid out of the revenue of the mines . . 

This is a very strange document, if genuine. It seems to show that Buckingham, aware of 
his unpopularity in England, and that sooner or later he must fall, and led away, as so many 
were, ny the expectation of immense wealth in America, had contrived this arrangement, 
which was probably intended to take place only in the event of his banishment from England. 
The share that Gustavus appears to have taken in so wild a plan is rather extraordinary, and 
may expose the whole to some suspicion. It is not clear how this came among the Clarendon 
papers; but the indorsement runs “ Presented, and the design attempted and in some 
measure attained by Cromwell, auno 1652." I should conjecture therefore that some spy of 
of the king’s procured the copy from Cromwell’s papers. 

* Hardwickc Papers, p. 40a. 411. 417. The very curious letters in this collection relative to 
the Spanish match are the vouchers for my text. It appears by one of secretary Conway's, 
since published, Ellis, iii. 154., that the king was in great distress at the engagement for a 
complete immunity from penal laws for the catholics, entered into by the prince and Bucking- 
ham ; but, on full deliberation in the council, it was agreed that he must adhere to hispromite 
Vh»l rash promise was the cause of his subsequent prevarications. 
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twelve, if it should be in his own power. He promised also to listen to 
catholic divines, whenever the infanta should desire it (Hardwicke 
Papers. Rush worth.) 

Thesfc secret assurances, when they were whispered in England, 
might not unreasonably excite suspicion of the prince's wavering in his 
religion, which he contrived to aggravate by an act as imprudent as it 
was reprehensible. During his stay at Madrid, while his inclinations 
were still bent on concluding the marriage, the sole apparent obstacle 
being the pope's delay in forwarding the dispensation, he wrote a letter 
to Gregory XV., in reply to one received from him, in language 
evidently intended to give an impression of his favourable dispositions 
towards the Roman faith. The whole tenor of his subsequent life 
must have satisfied every reasonable inquirer into our history of 
Charles's real attachment to the Anglican church ; nor could he have 
had any other aim than to facilitate his arrangements with the court of 
Rome by this deception. It would perhaps be uncandid to judge 
Severely a want of ingenuousness, which youth, love, and bad counsels 
may extenuate ; yet 1 cannot help remarking that the letter is written 
with the precautions of a veteran in dissimulation ; and, while it is full 
of what might raise expectation, contains no special pledge that he 
could be called on to redeem. But it was rather presumptuous to hope 
that he could foil the subtlest masters of artifice with their own 
weapons. 

James, impatient for this ill-omened alliance, lost no time in fulfilling 
his private stipulations with Spain. He published a general pardon of 
all penalties already incurred for recusancy. It was designed to follow 
this up by a proclamation prohibiting the bishops, judges, and other 
magistrates to execute any penal statute against the catholics. But 
the lord-keeper, bishop Williams, hesitated at so unpopular a stretch 
of power. (Rushworth. Cabala, p. 19.) And the rupture with Spain 
enduing almost immediately, the king, with a singular defiance of all 
honest men's opinions, though the secret articles of the late treaty had 
become generally known, declared in his first speech to parliament in 
1624, that u he had only thought good sometimes to wink and connive 
at the execution of some penal laws, and not to go on so rigorously as 
at other times, but not to dispense with any or to forbid or alter any 
that concern religion : he never permitted or yielded, he never did 
think it with his heart, nor spoke it with his mouth.” 8 


wen ue astomsnea at ms way ot dismissing tins business; that * k thc prmce having received a 
very civil letter from the pope, he was induced to return a very civil answer.” Clarendon saw 
kin a different light; Clar. State Papers, ii. 337. 

. Urban VIII. had succeeded GregoryXV. before the arrival of Charles's letter. He answered 
it of course in a style of approbation, and so as to £ive the utmost meaning to the prince's 
compliments, expressing his satisfaction, “ cum pontiiicem Romanum ex officii genere cotere 
Vnneeps Britannus iiicipcret,” See. Rushworth, vol. i. p. 98. 

It is said by Howell, who was then on the spot, that the prince never used the service of the 
■*nurch °* England while he was at Madrid, though two chaplains, church-plate, &c. had been 
sent ever. Howell’s Letters, p. 140, Bristol and Buckingham charged each other with 
advising Charles to embrace the Romish religion : and he himself in a letter to Bristol, Jan. 
it!* ? . tttiputes tnis to him in the most positive terms. Cabala, p. 17. 4to. edit. As to 
uuckingham s willingness to see this step taken, there can, I presume, be little doubt. 

■rarl. Hist. 1375. Both houses, however, joined in an address that the laws against 

10 * 
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When James soon after this, not yet taught by experience to avoid a 
catholic alliance, demanded the hand of Henrietta Maria for his son* 
Richelieu thought himself bound by policy and honour as well as 
religion to obtain the same or greater advantages for the English 
catholics than had been promised in the former negotiation. Henrietta 
was to have the education of her children till they reached the age of 
twelve ; thus were added two years, at a time of life when the mind 
becomes susceptible of lasting impressions, to the term at which, by 
the treaty with Spain, the mother's superintendence was to cease. 
(Rushworth.) Yet there is the strongest reason to believe, that this 
condition was merely inserted for the honour of the French crown, with 
a secret understanding that it should never be executed . 1 In fact, the 
royal children were placed at a very early age under protestant 
governors of the king's appointment ; nor does Henrietta appear to 
have ever insisted on her right. That James and Charles should have 
incurred the scandal of this engagement, since the articles, though 
called private, must be expected to transpire, without any real inten- 
tion of performing it, is an additional instance of that arrogant con- 
tempt of public opinion which distinguished the Stuart family. It was 
stipulated in the same private articles, that prisoners on the score of 
religion should be set at liberty, and that none should be molested in 
future.* These promises were irregularly fulfilled, according to the 

recusants might be put in execution, Id 1408. ; and the commons returned again to the charge 
afterwards. Idem. 1484. 

1 See a series of letters from lord Kensington, (better known afterwards as earl of Holland), 
the king's ambassador at Paris for this marriage-treaty ; in the appendix to Clarendon State 
Papers, vol. ii. p. v, viil ix. 

* Hardwicke Papers, i. 536. Kirch, in one of those volumes given by him to the British 
Museum, and which ought to be published according to his own intention, has made several 
extracts from the MS. despatches of Tilliercs, the French ambassador, which illustrate this 
negotiation. The pope, it seems, stood off from granting the dispensation, requiring that the 
English catholic clergy should represent to him their approbation of the marriage. He was 
informed that the cardinal had obtained terms much more favourable for the catholics tha^ in 
the Spanish treaty. In short, they evidently fancied themselves to have gained a full a$sur- # 
ance of toleration ; nor could the match have been effected on any other terms. The French 
minister writes to Louis XIII. from London , Oct. 6. 1624 , that he had obtained a supersedeas of 
all prosecutions, more than themselves expected, or could have believed possible ; * en somme, 
un acte trfcs publiuue, et qui fut rdsolu en plein conseil, le dit roi i’ayant assemble expr&s pour 
cela le jour d’hier. The pope agreed to appoint a bishop for England, nominated by the king 
of France. Oct. 22. The oath of allegiance, however, was a stumbling-block; the king 
could not change it by his own authority, and establish another in parliament, *‘ou la faction 
des puritains prddonune, de sorte qu’ils peuvent ce qu’ils veulent.” Buckingham however 
promised “ de nous faire obtenir 1’assu ranee que votre majeste desire tant, que les catholiquea 
de ce pats ne seront jamais inquidtds pour le raison du sernient de fiddlitl, du quel votre 
majeste a si souvent out parler. Dec. 22. He speaks the same day of an audience he had of 
king James, who promised never to persecute his catholic subjects, nor desire of them any oath 
which spoke of the pope’s spiritual authority, “mais seulement un acte de la reconnoissance 
de la domination temporelle qui Dieu lui a donnde, et qu’ils auroient en consideration de votre 
majestd, et de la confiance, que vous prenez en sa parole, beaucoup plus de libertd qu’ils 
n 'auroient eu en vertu des articles du traitd d’Espagne.” The French advised that no parlia- 
ment should be called till Henrietta should come over, "de qui la presence serviroit de bride 
aux puritains.” It is not wonderful, with all this good-will on the part of their court, that the 
English catholics should now send a letter to request the granting of the dispensation. A few 
days after, Dec. 96. the ambassador announces the king s letter to the archbishops, directing 
them to stop the prosecution of catholics, the enlargement of prisoners on the score of religion, 
and the written promises of the king and prince to let the catholics enjoy more liberty than 
they would have had by virtue of the treaty with Spain. On the credit of this, Louis wrote 
on the 93rd of Jan. to reauest six or eight snips of war to employ against Soubise, the chief of 
the Hugonots ; with which, as is well known, Charles complied in toe ensuing summer 

The king’s letter above mentioned does not, I believe, appear. But his ambassadors, Carlisle 
and Holland, had promised in his name that he would give a written promise, on the word 
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terms on which Charles stood with his brother-in-law. Sometimes 
general orders were issued to suspend all penal laws against papists ; 
again, by capricious change of policy, all officers and judges are 
directed to proceed in their execution ; and this severity gave place in 
its turn to a renewed season of indulgence. If these alterations were 
not very satisfactory to the catholics, the whole scheme of lenity 
displeased and alarmed the protestants. Tolerance, in any extensive 
sense, of that proscribed worship was equally abhorrent to the prelatist 
and the puritan ; though one would have winked at its peaceable and 
domestic exercise, which the other was zealous to eradicate. But had 
they been capable of more liberal reasoning upon this subject, there 
was enough to justify their indignation at this attempt to sweep away 
the restrictive code established by so many statutes, and so long 
deemed essential to the security of their church, by an unconstitutional 
exertion of the prerogative, prompted by no more worthy motive 
than compliance with a foreign power, and tending to confirm 
suspicions of the king’s wavering between the two religions, or his 
indifference to either. In the very first months of his reign, and while 
that parliament was sitting which has been reproached for its parsi- 
mony, he sent a fleet to assist the French king in blocking up the port 
of Rochelle; and with utter disregard of the national honour, ordered 
the admiral, who reported that the sailors would not fight against protes- 
tants, to sail to Dieppe, and give up his ships into the possession of 
France . 1 His subsequent alliance with the Hugonot party in consequence 
merely of Buckingham’s unwarrantable hostility to France, founded on 
the most extraordinary motives, could not redeem, in the eyes of the 
nation, this instance of lukewarmness, to say the least, in the general 
cause of the Reformation. Later ages have had means of estimating 
the attachment of Charles the First to protestantism, which his con?* 
temporaries in that early period of his reign did not enjoy ; and this 
h*s led some to treat the apprehensions of parliament as either insin- 
cere or preposterously unjust But can this be fairly pretended by any 


and honour of a kin^, which the prince and a secretary of state should also sign, that all his 
u catho “? subjects should enjoy more freedom as to their religion than they could have 
mid by any articles agreed on with Spain : not being molested in their persons or property for 
tiietr profession and exercise of their religion, provided they used their liberty with moderation, 
ana rendered due submission to the king, who would not force them to any oath contrary to 
their religion. This was signed 18th Nov. Hardwicke Papers, 546. 

Yet after this concession on the king’s part, the French cabinet was encouraged by it to ask 
a . rcct a ,, Public toleration, not by connivance, promise, or dcrit secret, but by a public 
notification to all the Roman catholics, and that of all his majesty’s kingdoms whatsoever, 
confirmed by his majesty s and the prince's oath, and attested by a public act, whereof a copy 
to be delivered to the pone or his minister, and the same to bind his majesty and the prince's 
successors for ever. * Id. p. 552. 1 ’he ambassadors expressed the strongest indignation at 
this proposal, on which the French did not think fit to insist. In all this wretched negotiation, 
Tames was as much the dupe as he had been in the former, expecting that France would assist 
m the recovery of the Palatinate, towards which, in spite of the promises, she took no steps. 
Kichencu had said, Donnez-nous des pretres, et nous vous donnerons des colonels." Id 
P* 53". Charles could hardly be expected to keep his engagement as to the catholics, when 
be found himself so grossly outwitted. 

J” T?*. 1 tllis marriage-treaty of 1624, that the archbishop of Embrun, as he relates 
jumseit, m the course of several conferences with the king on that subject, was assured 
* Jk 1 desirous of re-entering the fold of the church. Wilson in Kennet, 

*»««?’ Well wood. ^ I have not seen the original passage ; but Dr. Lingard puts by 

^**w«i* 3»3* 1fcr0n * *** wtftr P retat * on on l ^ e king’s words, as related by the archbishop 

1 Kennet, p. vi. Rushworth. Linganl, ix. 353. Cabala, p. 144. 
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one who has acquainted himself with the course of proceedings on the 
Spanish marriage, the whole of which was revealed by the earl of 
Bristol to the house of lords? Was there nothing, again, to excite 
alarm in the frequent conversions of high rank to popery, in the more 
dangerous partialites of many more, in the evident bias of certain 
distinguished churchmen to tenets rejected at the Reformation ? The 
course pursued with respect to religious matters after the dissolution of 
parliament in 1629, to which I shall presently advert, did by no means 
show the misgivings of that assembly to have been ill-founded. 

It w*as neither, however, the Arminian opinions of the higher clergy, 
nor even their supposed leaning towards those of Rome, that chiefly 
rendered them obnoxious to the commons. They had studiously 
inculcated that resistance to the commands of rulers was in every 
conceivable instance a heinous sin ; a tenet so evidently subversive of all 
civil liberty that it can be little worth while to argue about right and 
privilege, wherever it has obtained a real hold on the understanding 
and conscience of a nation. This had very early been adopted by the 
Anglican reformers, as a barrier against the disaffection of those who 
adhered to the ancient religion, and in order to exhibit their own 
loyalty in a more favourable light. The homily against wilful dis- 
obedience and rebellion was written on occasion of the vising of the 
northern earls in 1569, and is full of temporary and even personal 
allusions. 1 But the same doctrine is enforced in others of those 
compositions, which enjoy a kind of half authority in the English 
church. It is laid down in the canons of convocation in 1606. It is 
very frequent in the writings of English di\ines, those especially who 
were much about the court. And an unlucky preacher at Oxford, 
named Knight, about 1622, having thrown out some intimation that 
subjects oppressed by their prince on account of religion might defend 
themselves by arms; that university, on the king’s highly resenting 
such heresy, not only censured the preacher, (who had the audacity'to 
observe that the king by then sending aid to the French Hugonots of 
Rochelle, as was rumoured to be designed, had sanctioned his position,) 
but pronounced a solemn decree, that it is in no case lawful for subjects 
to make use of force against their princes, nor to appear offensively or 
defensively in the field against them. All persons promoted to degrees 

1 '* God alloweth (it is said in thi^ homily, am »ug other passages to the same effect) neither 
the dignity of any person, nor the multitude of any people, nor the weight of any cause, as 
sufficient for the which the subjects may move i (-hellion against their princes." 'Hie next 
sentence contains a bold position. " Turn oyer and read the histories of all nations, look over 
the chronicles of our own country, call to mind so many rebellions of old time, and some yet 
fresh in memory ; ye shall not find that God ever prospered any rebellion against their natural 
and lawful prince, but contrariwise, that the rebels were overthrown and slam, and stir h as 
were taken prisoners dreadfully executed.” They illustrate their doctrine by the mo-.t pre- 
posterous example I have ever seen alleged in any book, that of the Virgin Mary; who, 
‘‘being of the royal blood of the ancient natural kings of Jewiy, obeyed the {iroclamation of 
Augustus to go to Bethlehem. This obedience of this most noble and most virtuous lady to a 
foreign and pagan prince doth well teach us, who in comparison of her are both base and vile, 
what ready obedience we do owe to our natural and gracious sovereign.” 

In another homily entitled “ On 01>ediencc,” the duty of non-resistance, even in defence of 
religion, is most decidedly maintained ; and in such a manner as might have been inconvenient 
in case of a popish successor. Nor was this theory very consistent with the aid and countenance 

f iven to the United Provinces. Our learned churchmen, however, cared very little for the 
)utch. They were more puzzled about the Maccabees. But that knot is cut in bishop 
Overall’s Convocation Book, by denying that Antiochus Epiphanes had lawful possession of 
Palestine ; a preposition not easy to be made out. 
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were to subscribe this article, and to take an oath that they not 
only at present detested the opposite opinion, but would at no future 
time entertain it. A ludicrous display of the folly and despotic spirit 
of learned academies ! 1 * * * * * * 

Those however who most strenuously dented the abstract right of 
resistance to lawful commands were by no means obliged to maintain 
the duty of yielding them an active obedience. In the case of religion, 
it was necessary to admit that God was rather to be obeyed than man. 
Nor had it been pretended, except by the most servile churchmen, that 
subjects had no positive rights, in behalf of which they might decline 
compliance with illegal requisitions. This however was openly asserted 
in the reign of Charles. Those who refused the general loan of 1626, 
had to encounter assaults from very different quarters, and were not 
only imprisoned, but preached at. Two sermons by Sibthorp and 
Mainwaring excited particular attention. These men, eager for prefer- 
ment which they knew the readiest method to obtain, taught that the 
king might take the subject's money at his pleasure, and that no one 
might refuse his demand, on penalty of damnation. “ Parliaments,” says 
Mainwaring, “ were not ordained to contribute any right to the king, but 
for the more equal imposing and more easy exacting of that which unto 
kings doth appertain by natural and original law and justice, as their 
proper inheritance annexed to their imperial crowns from their birth.”* 
These extravagancies of rather obscure men would have passed with 
less notice, if the government had not given them the most indecent 
encouragement. Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, a man of integrity, 
but upon that account, as well as for his Calvinistic partialities, long 
since obnoxious to the courtiers, refused to license Sibthorp’s sermon, 
alleging some unwarrantable passages which it contained. For no 
other cause than this, he was sequestered from the exercise of his 
archicpiscopal jurisdiction, and confined to a country-house in Kent. 8 
TlR: house of commons, after many complaints of those ecclesiastics, 

1 Collier, 724. Neal, 417*;. Wood’s Hist of the tJniv. of Oxford, ii. 341. Knight was sent 
to the (Luc house prison, where he remained two years. Laud was the chief cause of this 
seventy, if we may believe Wood ; and his own diary seems to confirm this. 

* Pari. Hist. 877. 395. 410, &c. Kennet, p. 30 Collier, 740 743. This historian, though 
anon-juror, is Englishman enough to blame the doctnnes of Sibthorp and Mainwaring, and, 
consistently with lus high-church principles, is displeased at the suspension of Abbot by the 
king’s authority. 

* State Trials, ii. 1449. A few years before this, Abbot had the misfortune, while hunting 
deer in a nobleman’s paik, to. shoot one of the keepers with his crossbow. Williams and Laud, 
who then acted together, with some other of the servile crew, had the baseness to affect 
scruples at the archbishop's continuance in his function, on pretence that, by some con- 
temptible old canon, he had become n regular in consequence of this an idental homicide ; and 
Spetman disgraced himself by writing a treatise in support of this doctrine. James, however, 

% had more sense than the antiquary, and less ill-nature than the churchmen ; and the civilians 
gave no countenance to Williams’s hypocritical scruples. Hackee’s Life of Williams, p. 651. 

Jiog. Britann. art. Abbot. Spelman’s Works, part 2. p. 3. Aikin’s James I., ii. 259. Williams’s 
real object was to succeed the archbishop on his degradation. 

It may be remarked that Abbot, though a very worthy man, had not always been untainted 
by the air of a court. He had not scrupled grossly to natter the king (sec. his article in Biog. 

Brit, and Aikin, i. 368) ; and tells us himself, that ne introduced ViUiers, in order to supplant 
Somerset ; which, though well-meant, did not perhaps become his function. Even in the 
delicate business of promising toleration to the catholics by the secret articles of the treaty 
with Spain, he gave satisfaction to the king (Hardwicke Papers, i. 428.), which could only be 

by compliance. This shows that the letter in Rushworth, ascribed to the archbishop, depre- 
cating all such concessions, is not genuine. In Cabala, p. 13. it is printed with the name of 
the archbishop of York, Mathews. 
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finally proceeded against Mainwaring by impeachment at the bar of the 
lords. He was condemned to pay a fine of 1000/,, to be suspended for 
three years from his ministry, and to be incapable of holding any eccle- 
siastical dignity. Yet the king almost immediately pardoned Main- 
waring, who became in a few years a bishop, as Sibthorp was promoted 
to an inferior dignity . 1 * * * * * * * 

There seems on the whole to be very little ground for censure in the 
proceedings of this illustrious parliament I admit that if we believe 
Charles tne First to have been a gentle and beneficent monarch, 
incapable of harbouring any design against the liberties of his people, 
or those who stood forward in defence of their privileges, wise in the 
choice of his counsellors, and patient in listening to them, the commons 
may seem to have carried their opposition to an unreasonable length. 
But if he had shown himself possessed with such notions of his own 
prerogative, no matter how derived, as could bear no effective control 
from fixed law or from the nation’s representatives; if he was hasty 
and violent in temper, yet stooping to low arts of equivocation and 
insincerity, whatever might be his estimable qualities in other respects, 
they could act, in the main, no otherwise than by endeavouring to keep 
him in the power of parliament, lest his power should make parliament 
but a name. Every popular assembly, truly zealous in a great cause, 
will display more heat and passion than cool-blooded men after the 
lapse of centuries may wholly approve . 9 But so far were they from 
encroaching, as our Tory writers pretend, on the just powers of a 
limited monarch, that they do not appear to have conceived, they at 
least never hinted at, the securities without which all they had obtained 
or attempted would become ineffectual. No one member of that 
house, in the utmost warmth of debate, is recorded to have suggested 
Ifhe abolition of the court of star-chamber, or any provision for the 
periodical meeting of parliament. Though such remedies for the 
greatest abuses were in reality consonant to the actual unrepcaled iaw 
of the land, yet as tbey implied, in the apprehension of the generality, 
a retrenchment of the king’s prerogative, they had not yet become 
familiar to their hopes. In asserting the illegality of arbitrary detention, 
of compulsory loans, of tonnage and poundage levied without consent 
of parliament, they stood in defence of positive rights won by their 
fathers, the prescriptive inheritance of Englishmen. Twelve years 
more of repeated aggressions taught the long parliament what a few 

1 The bishops were many of them gross sycophants of Buckingham. Besides Laud, Williams, 
*nd Neile, one Field, bishop of Llandaflf, was an abject courtier. See a letter of his in Cabala, 
p. nS. 4to. edit. Mede says, (27th May, 1626,) “ I am sort}* to hear they (the bishops) are so 

habituated to flattery, that they seem not to know of any other duty that belongs to them/’ 

Ellis’s Letters, iii. 228. for the account Mede gives of the manner in which the heads 0/ houses 

forced the election of Buckingham as chancellor of Cambridge, while the impeachment was 

pending against him. The junior masters of arts, however, made a good stand : so that it was 

carried against the earl of Berkshire only by three voices. 

* Those who may be inclined to dissent from my text, will perhaps bow to their favourite 

Clarendon. He says that in the first three parliaments, though there were “ several distempered 

speeches of particular persons, not fit for the reverence due to his majesty,” yet he u does not 
know ativ formed act of either house (for neither the remonstrance nor votes of the last day 
were such), that was not agreeable to the wisdom and justice of great courts upon those extra- 
ordinary occasions ; and whoever considers the acts of power and injustice in the intervals of 
parliament, will not be much scandalised at the warmth and vivacity of those meetirai." 
Vol. I p. 8. ed. »8a6. 
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sagacious men might perhaps have already suspected, that they must 
recover more of their ancient constitution from oblivion, that they 
must sustain its partial weakness by new securities, that, in order to 
render the existence of monarchy compatible with that of freedom, 
they must not only strip it of all it had usurped, but of something that 
was its own. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE DISSOLUTION OF CHARLES'S THIRD PARLIAMENT TO 
THE MEETING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Declaration of the King after the Dissolution — Prosecutions of Eliot 
and others for Conduct in Parliament — Of Chambers for refusing to 
fay Customs— Commendable Behaviour of Judges in some Instances 
— Means adopted to raise the Revenue— Compositions for Knight- 
hood— Forest Laws — Monopolies — Ship Money — Extension of it to 
inland Places — Hampden's Refusal to pay — Arguments on the Case 
— Proclamations — Various arbitrary Proceedings — Star-chamber 
Jurisdiction — Punishments inflicted by it — Cases of Bishop Williams , 
Prynney etc \ — Laud , his Character — Lord Strafford — Correspondence 
between these two — Conduct of Laud in the Church-Prosecution of 
Puritans — Favour shown to Catholics — Tendency to their Religion 
— Expectations entertained by them — Mission of Panzani — Intrigue 
of Bishop Montagu with him — Chillingworth — Hales — Character of 
Clarendon's Writings — Animadversions on his Account of this 
Period — Scots' Troubles , and Distress of the Government — The Par- 
liament of Apr if 1640 — Council of York— Convocation of the Long 
Parliament, pp. 297-359. 

The dissolution of ^parliament was always to the prerogative, what 
the dispersion of clouds is to the sun. As if in mockery of the tran- 
sient obstruction, it shone forth as splendid and scorching as before 
Even after the exertions of the most popular and intrepid house of 
commons that had ever met, and after the most important statute that 
had been passed for some hundred years, Charles found himself in an 
instant unshackled by his law or his word ; once more that absolute 
king, for whom his sycophants had preached and pleaded, as V 
awakened from a fearful dream of sounds and sights that such 
monarchs hate to endure, to the full enjoyment of an unrestrained pre- 
rogative. He announced his intentions of government for the future 
in a long declaration of the causes of the late dissolution of parliament, 
which, though not without the usual promises to maintain the laws and 
liberties of the people, gave evident hints that his own interpretation of 
them must be humbly acquiesced in. 1 This was followed up by a 

1 *! It hath so happened.” he says, “by the disobedient and seditious carnage of those said 
Ul-aff«c!cd persons of the house of commons, that we and our regal authority and command- 
have been so highly contemned as our kingly office cannot tear, nor any former age can 
par»U«L" Rymer. adx. *o. 
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proclamation that he “ should account it presumption for any to pre- 
scribe a time to him for parliament, the calling, continuing or dissolving 
of which was always in his own power ; and he should be more inclin- 
able to meet parliament again, when his people should see more clearly 
into his intents and actions, when such as have bred this interruption 
shall have received their condign punishment.” He afterwards declares 
that he should “ not overcharge his subjects by any more burthens, but 
satisfy himself with those duties that were received by his father, which 
he neither could nor would dispense w ith ; but should esteem them un- 
worthy of his protection who should deny them.” (Rymer, xix, 62.) 

The king next turned his mind, according to his own and his fathers 
practice, to take vengeance on those who had been most active in their 
opposition to him. A few' days after the dissolution, sir John Eliot, 
Holies, Selden, Long, Strode, and other eminent members of the 
commons, were committed some to the Tower, some to the King's 
Bench, and their papers seized. Upon sueing for their habeas corpus, 
a return was made that they w r ere detained for notable contempts, and 
for stirring up sedition, alleged in a warrant under the king's sign 
manual. Their counsel argued against the sufficiency of this return, as 
well on the principles and precedents employed in the former case of 
sir Thomas Darnel and his colteagucs, as on the late explicit confirma- 
tion of them in the Petition of Right. The king's counsel endeavoured, 
by evading the authority of that enactment, to set up anew' that alarm- 
ing pretence to a power of arbitrary imprisonment, which the late 
parliament had meant to silence for ever. “A petition in parliament,” 
said the attorney-general Heath, “is no law, yet it is for the honour 
and dignity of the king to observe it faithfully ; but it is the duty of the 
people not to stretch it beyond the words and intention of the king. 
And no other construction can be made of the petition, than that it is 
a cqp^l mee» n t ^ lc ancient liberties and rights of the subjects. So 
$test abuse 0 case remains in the same quality and degree as ft was 
f~the land ' petition.” Thus, by dint of a sophism which turned into 
retrench* 110 w ^°^ e proceedings of the Lite parliament, he pretended to 
v, atresh the authorities on which he had formerly relied, in order 
to prove that one committed by the command of the king or privy 
council is not bailable. The judges, timid and servile, yet desirous to 
keep some measures with their own consciences, or looking forward to 
the wrath of, future parliaments, wrote what Whitelock calls “a humble 
and stout It tter” to the king that they were bound to bail the prisoners ; 
but requested that he would send his direction to do so. 1 The gentle- 
men in custody were, on this intimation, removed to the Tower; and 
the king, in a letter to the court, refused permission for them to appear 
on the day when judgment w'as to be given. Their restraint was thus 
protracted through the long vacation ; towards the close of which, 
Charles, sending for tw'o of the judges, told them he was content the 
prisoners should be bailed, notwithstanding their obstinacy in refusing 

1 Whitelock** Memorial*, p. 14. Whitelock’* father was one of the judge* of the king’* 
bench; his son takes pains to exculpate him from the charge of too much compliance, and 
succeeded *0 well with the long parliament that when they voted chief-justice Hyde and 
ustice Jones guilty of delay in not bailing these gentlemen, they voted also that Croke and 
Whitelock were not guilty of it. The proceedings, as we now read them, hardly warrant thi« 
favourable distinction. Pari. Hist. ii. 869. 876. 
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to present a petition, declaring their sorrow for having offended him. 
In the ensuing Michaelmas term accordingly they were brought before 
the court, and ordered not only to find bail for the present charge, bui 
sureties for their good behaviour. On refusing to comply with this 
requisition, they were remanded to custody. 

The attorney-general, dropping the charge against the rest, exhibited 
an information against sir John Eliot for words uttered in the house ; 
namely, That the council and judges had conspired to trample under 
foot the liberties of the subject; and against Mr. Denzil Holies and 
Mr. Valentine for a tumult on the last day of the session ; when the 
speaker having attempted to adjourn the house by the king's command, 
had been forcibly held down in the chair by some of the members, 
while a remonstrance was voted. They pleaded to the court's jurisdic- 
tion, because their offences were supposed to be committed in parlia- 
ment, and consequently not punishable in any other place. This 
brought forward the great question of privilege, on the determination 
of which the power of the house of commons, and consequently the 
character of the English constitution, seemed evidently to depend. 

Freedom of speech, being implied in the nature of a representative 
assembly, called to present grievances and suggest remedies, could not 
stand in need of any special law or privilege to support it. But it was 
also sanctioned by positive authority. The speaker demands it at the 
beginning of every parliament among the standing privileges of the 
house ; and it had received a sort of confirmation from the legislature 
by an act passed in the fourth year of Henry VI II., on occasion of one 
Strode, who had been prosecuted and imprisoned in the Stannary court, 
for proposing in parliament sonic regulations for the tinners in Corn- 
wall ; which annuls all that had been done, or might hereafter be done, 
towards Strode, for any matter relating to the parliament, in words so 
strong as to form, in the opinion of many lawyers, a general enactment. 
The jfidges however held, on the question being privately sent to them 
by the king, that the statute concerning Strode was a particular act of 
parliament extending only to him and those who had joined with him 
to prefer a bill to the commons concerning tinners ; but that although 
the act were private and extended to them atone, yet it was no more 
than all other parliament men, by privilege of the house, ought to have; 
namely, freedom of speech concerning matters there debated . 1 

It appeared by a constant series of precedents, the counsel for Eliot 
and his friends argued, that the liberties and privileges of parliament 
could only be determined therein, and not by any inferior court ; that 
the judges had often declined to give their opinions on such subjects, 
alleging that they were beyond their jurisdiction ; that the words im- 
puted to Eliot were in the nature of an accusation of persons in power, 
which the commons had an undoubted right to prefer ; that no one 
would venture to complain of grievances in parliament, if he should be 
subjected to punishment at the discretion of an inferior tribunal ; that 
whatever instances had occurred of punishing the alleged offences of 


n^JSSj 0 ?!? * *5? ** printed in Hatsell’s Precedents, vot. t. p. So., and in several other hooks 
IndSt hU? f. d,t,on of Statute* of the Realm. It is worded, like many of our 

oot to puSic^ aw,licaUon uncerUin ; but k rather •W*n 10 ™ 
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members after a dissolution, were but acts of power, which no attempt 
had hitherto been made to sanction ; finally, that the offences imputed 
might be punished in a future parliament. 

The attorney-general replied to the last point, that the king was not 
bound to wait for another parliament ; and moreover, that the house of 
commons was not a court of justice, nor had any power to proceed 
criminally, except by imprisoning its own members. He admitted that 
the judges had sometimes declined to give their judgment upon matters 
of privilege ; but contended that such cases had happened during the 
session of parliament, and that it did not follow, but that an offence 
committed in the house might be questioned after a dissolution. He 
set aside the application of Strode’s case, as a special act of parlia- 
ment ; and dwelt on the precedent of an information preferred in the 
reign of Mary against certain members for absenting themselves from 
their duty in parliament, which, though it never came to a conclusion, 
was not disputed on the ground of right. 

The court were unanimous in holding that they had jurisdiction, 
though the alleged offences were committed in parliament, and that the 
defendants were bound to answer. The privileges of parliament did 
not extend, one of them said, to breaches of the peace, which was the 
present case ; and all offences against the crown, said another, were 
punishable in the court of King’s Bench. On the parties refusing to 
put in any other plea, judgment was given that they should be im- 
prisoned during the kings pleasure, and not released without giving 
surety for good behaviour, and making submission ; that Eliot, as the 
greatest offender and ringleader, should be fined in 2000/., Holies and 
Valentine a smaller amount. (State Trials, v. iii. from Rushworth.) 

Eliot, the most distinguished leader of the popular party, died in the 
Tower without yielding to the submission required. In the long parlia- 
ment, the commons came to several votes on the illegality of all these 
proceedings, both as to the delay in granting their habeas corpws, and 
the overruling their plea to the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench. But 
the subject was revived again in a more distant and more tranquil 
period. In the year 1667, the commons resolved that the act of 4 
H. VIII. concerning Strode was a general law, “ extending to in- 
demnify all and every the members of both houses of parliament, in 
all parliaments, for and touching any bills, speaking, reasoning or 
declaring of any matter or matters, in and concerning the parliament 
to be communed and treated of, and is a declaratory law of the ancient 
and necessary rights and privileges of parliament.” They resolved 
fclso that the judgment given 5 Car. I. against sir John Eliot, Denzil 
Holies, and Benjamin Valentine, is an illegal judgment, and against 
the freedom and privilege of parliament. To these resolutions the 
lords gave their concurrence. And Holies, then become a peer, having 
Drought the record of the King’s Bench by writ of error before them, 
they solemnly reversed the judgment. (Hatsell, p. 212, 242.) An 
important decision with respect to our constitutional law, which has 
established beyond controversy the great privilege of unlimited free- 
dom of speech in parliament ; unlimited, I mean, by any authority 
except that by which the house itself ought always to restrain indecent 
and disorderly language in its members. It does not, however, appear 
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to be a necessary consequence from the reversal of this judgment, that 
no actions committed in the house by any of its members are punish- 
able in a court of law. The argument in behalf of Holies and Valen- 
tine goes indeed to this length ; but it was admitted in the debate on 
the subject in 1667, that their plea to the jurisdiction of the King’s 
Bench could not have been supported as to the imputed riot in detain- 
ing the speaker in the chair, though the judgment was erroneous in 
extending to words spoken in parliament. And it is obvious that the 
house could inflict no adequate punishment in the possible case of 
treason or felony committed within its walls ; nor, if its power of 
imprisonment be limited to the session, in that of many smaller 
offences. 

The customs on imported merchandises were now rigorously enforced. 
(Rushworth.) But the late discussions in parliament, and the growing 
disposition to probe the legality of all acts of the crown, rendered the 
merchants more discontented than ever. Richard Chambers, having 
refused to pay any further duty for a bale of silks than might be 
required by law, was summoned before the privy-council. In the 
presence of that board, he was provoked to exclaim, that in no part of 
the world, not even in Turkey, were the merchants so screwed and 
wrung as in England. For these hasty words an information was pre- 
ferred against him in the star-chamber ; and the court, being of opinion 
that the words were intended to make the people believe, that his 
majesty’s happy government might be termed Turkish tyranny, mani- 
fested their laudable abhorrence of such tyranny by sentencing him to 
pay a fine of 2 oool,, and to make a humble submission. Chambers, a 
sturdy puritan, absolutely refused to subscribe the form of submission 
tendered to him, and was of course committed to prison. But the court 
of King’s Bench admitted him to bail on a habeas corpus ; for which, 
as Whitelock tells us, they were reprimanded by the council. 1 

Theje were several instances, besides this just mentioned, wherein 
the judges manifested a more courageous spirit than they were able 
constantly to preserve; and the odium under which their memory 
labours for a servile compliance with the court, especially in the case 
of ship-money, renders it but an act of justice to record those testi- 
monies they occasionally gave of a nobler sense of duty. They unani- 
mously declared, when Charles expressed a desire that Felton, the 
assassin of the duke of Buckingham, might be put to the rack in order 
to make him discover his accomplices, that the law of England did not 
allow the use of torture. This is a remarkable proof that, amidst all 
the arbitrary principles and arbitrary measures of the time, a truer 
sense of the inviolability of law had begun to prevail, and that the free 
constitution of England was working off the impurities with whict 
violence had stained it. For, though it be most certain that the law 
never recognised the use of torture, there had been many instances of 
its employment, and even within a few years. 9 In this public assertion 

* Rushworth. State Trials, Ui. 373. Whiteloclc, p. 12 . Chambers applied several timet 
for redress to the long parliament on account of this and subsequent injuries, but seems to 
have been cruelly neglected, while they were voting large sums to those who had suffered 
much less, and he died in poverty. 

* 1 have remarked in former passages that the rack was much employed, especially against 
Roman catholics tinder Elisabeth. Those accused of the gunpowder conspiracy were alas 
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of its illegality, the judges conferred an eminent service on their 
country, and doubtless saved the king and his council much additional 
guilt and infamy which they would have incurred in the course of their 
career. They declared, about the same time, on a reference to them 
concerning certain disrespectful words alleged to have been spoken by 
one Fine against the king, that no words can of themselves amount to 
treason within the statute of Edward III. 1 They resolved, some years 
after, that Prynne's, Burton's, and Bastwick's libels against the bishops 
were no treason. 2 In their old controversy with the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, they were inflexibly tenacious. An action having been brought 
against some members of the high-commission court for false imprison- 
ment, the king, on Laud's remonstrance, sent a message to desire that 
the suit might not proceed till he should have conversed with the judges. 
The chief-justice made answer that they were bound by their oaths not 
to delay the course of justice; and after a contention before the privy- 
council, the commissioners were compelled to plead. 8 

Such instances in it of firmness serve to extenuate those unhappy 
deficiencies which are more notorious in history. Had the judges been 
as numerous and independent as those of the parliament of Paris, they 
would not probably have been wanting in equal vigour. But holding 
their offices at the king’s will, and exposed to the displeasure of his 
council whenever they opposed any check to the prerogative, they held 
a vacillating course, which made them obnoxious to those who sought 
for despotic power, while it forfeited the esteem of the nation. 

In pursuance of the system adopted by Charles’s ministers, they had 
recourse to exactions, some odious and obsolete, some of very question- 
able legality, and others clearly against law. Of the former class may 
be reckoned the compositions for not taking the order of knighthood. 
The early kings of England, Henry III., and Edward I., very little in 
the spirit of chivalry, had introduced the custom of summoning their 
military tenants, holding 20 /. per annum, to receive knighthood at their 
hands. Those wdio declined this honour were permitted to redeem 
their absence by a moderate fine. 4 Elizabeth, once in her reign, and 

severely toiturod : and othets in the reign of James Coke, in the cotinless of Shrewsbury’s 
case, 1612, State Trials, ii 773., mentions it as a privilege of the nobility, that “ their bodies 
are not subject to torture in causa cn minis la-sai majestutis.” Yet, in his third Institute, p. 35 , 
he says, the ** rack in the Tower was brought in by the duke of Exeter, under Henry VI., 
and is, therefore, familiarly called the duke of Exeter’s daughter;” and after quoting For- 
tescue to prove the practice illegal, concludes— 1 * There is no law to warrant tortuies in this 
land, nor can they be justified by any prescription, being so lately brought in.” Bacon ob- 
serves, in a tract written in 1603: “ In the highest cases of treason, torture is used for dis- 
covery, and not for evidence.” i. 393. See also Aikiu’s Mem. of James I., ii. 158. 

1 State Trials, iii. 359. This wib a very important determination, and put an end to such 
tyrannical persecution of Roman catholics for bare expressions of opinion as had been used 
under Elizabeth and James. 

* Rushworth Abridged, ii. 253. Rtiafford’s Letters, ii. 74. 

* Whitslock, 16. Kennet, 63. We find m Ryrner, xix. 279., a commission, dated May 6, 
1631, enabling the privy council at all time>» to come, “to hear and examine all differences 
which shall arise betwixt any of our courts of justice, especially between the civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions,” &c. This was in all probability contrived by Laud, or some of those 
who did not favour the common law. But i do not find that anything was done under 
this commission, which, I need hardly say, was as illegal as most of the king's other 
proceedings. 

* 2 Inst. 593. The regulations contained in the statute de militibus, 1 Ed. II., though 
apparently a temporary law, seem to have been considered by Coke as permanently binding. 
Yet in this statute the estate requiring knighthood, or a composition for it, is fixed at ao/. ptr 

annum. 
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James, had availed themselves of this ancient right. But the change 
m the value of money rendered it far more oppressive than formerly, 
though limited to the holders of 40/. per annum in military tenure. 
Commissioners were now appointed to compound with those who had 
neglected some years before to obey the proclamation, summoning them 
to receive knighthood at the king’s coronation. 1 In particular instances, 
very severe fines are recorded to have been imposed upon defaulters, 
probably from some political resentment. (Rush worth Abr. ii. 102.) 

Still greater dissatisfaction attended the king’s attempt to revive the 
ancient laws of the forest, — those laws, of which, in elder times, so 
many complaints had been heard, exacting money by means of pre- 
tensions which long disuse had rendered dubious, and showing himself 
to those who lived on the borders of those domains in the hateful light 
bf a litigious and encroaching neighbour. The earl of Holland held a 
court almost every year, as chief-justice in eyre, for the recovery of the 
king’s forestal rights, which made great havoc with private property. 
No prescription could be pleaded against the king’s title, which was to 
be found indeed by the inquest of a jury, but under the direction of a 
very partial tribunal. The royal forests in Essex were so enlarged, 
that they were hyperbolic ally said to include the whole county. 
(Strafford’s Letters, i. 335.) The earl of Southampton was nearly 
ruined by a decision that stripped him of his estate near the New 
Forest. (Id. p. 463. 467.) The boundaries of Rockingham forest were 
increased from six miles to sixty, and enormous fines imposed on the 
trespassers ; lord Salisbury being amerced in 20,000/., lord Westmore- 
land in 19,000/., sir Christopher Hatton in i2,ooo/. 3 It is probable that 
much of these was remitted. 

A greater profit was derived from a still more pernicious and inde- 
fensible measure, the establishment of a chartered company with 
exclusive privileges of making soap. The recent statute against 
monopolies seemed to secure the public against this species of griev- 
ance. Noy, however, the attorney-general, a lawyer of uncommon 
eminence, and lately a strenuous asserter of popular rights in the house 
of commons, devised this project, by which he probably meant to 
evade the letter of the law, since every manufacturer was permitted to 
become a member of the company. They agreed to pay eight pounds 
for every ton of soap made, as well as 10,000/. for their charter. For 
this they were empowered to appoint searchers, and exercise a sort of 
inquisition over the trade. Those dealers who resisted their interfer- 
ence were severely fined, on informations in the star-chamber. Some 

1 According to a speech of Mr. Hyde in the long parliament, not only military tenants, but 
All others, and even lessees and merchants, were summoned before the council on this account. 
Pad. Hist. ii. 948. This was evidently illegal ; especially if the Statutum de militibus was in 
force, which by express words exempts them, llnxlie’s Hist, of British Empire, ii. 282. There 
is still some difficulty about this which l cannot clear up, nor comprehend why the title, if it 
could be had for asking, was so continually declined ; unless it were, as Mr. B. hints, that the 
fees of knighthood greatly exceeded the composition. I suspect that none who could not prove 
their gentility were admitted to the honour, though the fine was extorted from them. It is 
aid that the King got 100,000/. by this resource. Macaulay, ii. 107. 

* 14 . tL* 117, It is well known that Charles made Richmond Park by means of depriving 
many proprietors not only of common rights, but of their freehold lands. Clarendon, i. 176. 
It is not clear thill they were ever compensated ; but I think this probable, as the matter ex- 
cited no great clamour in the long parliament. And there is in Rymer, xx. 585., a commission 
to Cottington and others, directing them to compound with the owners of lands within the 
intended enclosures. Dec. 12, 1634. 
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years afterwards, however, the king received money from a new corpora*' 
tion of soap-makers, and revoked the patent of the former. 1 

This precedent was followed in the erection of a similar company of 
starch-makers, and In a great variety of other grants, which may be 
traced in Rymeris Fcedera and in the proceedings of the long parlia- 
ment ; till monopolies, in transgression or evasion of the late statute, 
became as common as they had been under James or Elizabeth. The 
king, by a proclamation at York in 1639, beginning to feel the neces- 
sity of diminishing the public odium, revoked all these grants. (Rymer, 
xx. 340.) He annulled, at the same time, a number of commissions 
that had been issued in order to obtain money by compounding with 
offenders against penal statutes. The catalogue of these, as well as of 
the monopolies, is very curious. The former were in truth rather 
vexatious than illegal, and suetained by precedents in what were called 
the golden ages of Elizabeth and James, though at all times the source 
of great and just discontent. 

The name of Noy has acquired an unhappy celebrity by a far more 
famous invention, which promised to realize the most sanguine hopes 
that could have been formed of carrying on the government for an 
indefinite length of time without the assistance of parliament. Shak- 
ing off the dust of ages from parchments in the Tower, this man of 
venal diligence and prostituted learning discovered that the seaports 
and even maritime counties had in early times been sometimes called 
upon to furnish ships for the public service ; nay, there were instances 
of a similar demand upon some inland places. Noy himself died 
almost immediately afterwards. Notwithstanding his apostasy from 
the public cause, it is just to remark that we have no right to impute to 
him the more extensive and more unprecedented scheme of ship- 
money as a general tax, which was afterwards carried into execution. 
But it sprang by natural consequence from the former measure, accord- 
ing to the invariable course of encroachment, which those who have 
once bent the laws to their will ever continue to pursue. ThS first 
writ issued from the council in October, 1634. It was directed to the 
magistrates of London and other seaport towns. Reciting the depre- 
dations lately committed by pirates, and slightly adverting to the 
dangers imminent in a season of general war on the continent, it 
enjoins them to provide a certain number of ships of war of a pre- 
scribed tonnage and equipage ; empowering them also to assess all the 
inhabitants for a contribution towards this armament according to their 
substance. The citizens of London humbly remonstrated that they 
conceived themselves exempt by sundry charters and acts of parlia- 
ment from bearing such a charge. But the council peremptorily 
compelled their submission ; and the murmurs of inferior towns were 
still more easily suppressed This is said to have cost the city of 
London 35,000/.* 

1 Kennel, 94. Kushworth’s Abridg. ii. 13a. Strafford Letters, ». 44 6 . Rymer, xut, 333, 
Laud’s Diary, 51 . 

* Kennet, 74. 75, Strafford Letters, i. 358. Some petty seaports in Sussex refused to pay 
gup-money ; but finding that the sheriff had authority to distrain on them, submitted. The 
geputy-lieutenants of Devonshire wrote to the council in behalf of some towns a few miles 
distant from the sea, that they might be spared from this tax, saying it was a novelty, Rut 
they were summoned to London for this, and received a reprimand for their interference. 
Strafford Letters, i. 672. 
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There wanted not reasons in the cabinet of Charles for placing the 
navy at this time on a respectable footing. Algerine pirates had be- 
come bold enough to infest the Channel ; and what was of more 
serious importance, the Dutch were rapidly acquiring a maritime pre- 
ponderance, which excited a natural jealousy, both for our commerce, 
and the honour of our flag. This commercial rivalry conspired with a 
far more powerful motive at court, an abhorrence of every thing 
republican or Calvinistic, to make our course of policy towards Holland 
not only unfriendly, but insidious and inimical in the highest degree. 
A secret treaty is extant, signed in 163 r, by which Charles engaged to 
assist the king of Spain in the conquest of that great protestant 
commonwealth, retaining the isles of Zealand as the price of his 
co-operation. 1 

Yet with preposterous inconsistency as well as ill-faith, the two 
characteristics of all this unhappy prince’s foreign policy, we find him 
in the next year carrying on a negotiation with a disaffected party in 
the Netherlands, in some strange expectation of obtaining the sove- 
reignty on their separation from Spain. Lord Cottington betrayed 
this intrigue (of which one whom we should little expect to find in 
these paths of conspiracy, Peter Paul Rubens was the negotiator) to 
the court of Madrid. 2 It was, in fact, an unpardonable and unpro- 
voked breach of faith, and accounts for the indifference, to say no 
more, which that government always showed to his misfortunes. 
Charles, whose domestic position rendered a pacific system absolutely 
necessary, busied himself far more than common history has recorded 
with the affairs of Europe. He was engaged in a tedious and unavail- 
ing negotiation with both branches of the house of Austria, especially 
with the court of Madrid, for the restitution of the Palatinate, He 
took a much greater interest than his father had done in the fortunes of 
his sister and her family ; but, like his father, he fell into the delusion, 
that the cabinet of Madrid, for whom he could effect but little, or that 
of Vienna, to whom he could offer nothing, would so far realize the 
cheap professions of friendship they were always making, as to sacrifice 
a conquest wherein the preponderance of the house of Austria and the 
catholic religion in Germany were so deeply concerned. They drew 
him on accordingly through the labyrinths of diplomacy ; assisted, no 
doubt, by that party in his council, composed at this time of lord 
Cottington, secretary Windebanke, and some others, who had always 
favoured Spanish connexions. 8 It appears that the fleet raised in 
1634 was intended, according to an agreement entered into with Spain, 
to restrain the Dutch from fishing in the English seas, nay even, as 
opportunities should arise, to co-operate hostilely with that of Spain.* 


* Clarendon State Papers, i. 49. and u. App p. xxvi. 

* The curious intrigue, before unknown, I believe, to history, was brought to light by lord 

Hardwicke. State Papers, ii. 5a. . 

* See Clarendon State Papers, i. 490., for a proof of the manner in which, through the 
Hispano-popish party In the cabinet, the house of Austria hoped to dupe and dishonour 
Charles. 

* Clarendon State Papers, 1. 109. et post. Five English ships out of twenty were to be at the 
charge of the king of Spain. Besides this agreement, according to which the English were 
only bound to protect the ships of Spain within their own seas, or the limits claimed as such, 
there were certain secret articles, signed Dec. 16 . 1634 ; by one of which Charles bound him- 
self, in case the Dutch should not make restitution of some Spanish vessels taken by them 
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After above two years spent in these negotiations, Charles discovered 
that the house of Austria were deceiving him ; and still keeping in 
view the restoration of his nephew to the electoral dignity and terri- 
tories, entered into stricter relations with France ; a policy which 
might be deemed congenial to the queen’s inclinations, and recom- 
mended by her party in his council, the earl of Holland, sir Henry 
Vane, and perhaps by the earls of Northumberland and Arundel. In 
the first impulse of indignation at the duplicity of Spain, the king 
yielded so far to their councils as to meditate a declaration of war 
against that power.i But his own cooler judgment, or the strong 
dissuasions of Strafford, who saw that external peace was an indispens- 
able condition for the security of despotism,* put an end to so impru- 
dent a project ; though he preserved, to the very meeting of the long 
parliament, an intimate connexion with France, and even continued to 
carry on negotiations, tedious and insincere, for an offensive alliance. 
(Sidney Papers, ii. 613.) Yet he still made, from time to time, similar 
overtures to Spain. (Clarendon State Papers, ii. 16.) And this un- 
steadiness, or rather duplicity, which could not easily be concealed 
from two cabinets eminent for their secret intelligence, rendered both 
of them his enemies, and the instruments, as there is much reason to 
believe, of some of his greatest calamities. It is well known that the 
Scots covenanters were in close connexion with Richelieu ; and many 
circumstances render it probable, that the Irish rebellion was counte- 
nanced and instigated both by him and by Spain. 

This desire of being at least prepared for war, as well as the general 
system of stretching the preiogative beyond all limits, suggested an 
extension of the former writs from the seaports to the whole kingdom. 
Finch* chief-justice of the common pleas, has the honour of this im- 
provement on Noy’s scheme. He was a man of little learning or 
respectability, a servile tool of the despotic Cabal ; who, as speaker of 
the last parliament, had, in obedience to a command from the king to 
adjourn, refused to put the question upon a remonstrance moved in the 
house. By the new writs for ship-money, properly so denominated, 
since the former had only demanded the actual equipment of vessels 

within the English seas, to satisfy the court of Spain himself out of ships and goods belonging 
to the Dutch; and by the second, to give secret instructions to the commanders of hn> $>hip^ 
that when those of Spam and Flanders should encounter their enemies at open sea, far from 
his coasts and limits, they should assist them if over-matched, and should give the like help to 
the prizes which they should meet, taken by the Dutch, that they might be freed and set at 
liberty: taking some convenient pretext to justify it, that the Hollanders might not hold it an 
act of hostility. But no part of this treaty was to take effect till the imperial ban upon the 
elector palatine should be removed. Id. 215. 

1 Clarendon State Papers, i. 721. 761. 

* Strafford Papers, ii. 52. 53. 60. 06 . Richelieu sent d’Estrades to London, in 1637, according 
to P£re Orleans, to secure the neutrality of England in case of his attacking the maritime 
towns of Flanders conjointly with the Dutch. But the ambassador was received haughtily, 
and the neutrality refused; which put an end to the scheme, and so irritated Richelieu, 
that he sent a priest named Chamberlain to Edinburgh the same year, in order to foment 
troubles in Scotland. R(*vol. d'Anglet. iii. 42. This is confirmed by d’Estrades himself* See 
note in Sidney Papers, ii. 447., and Harris’s Life of Charles, 189 ; also Lingard, x. 69. The 
connection of the Scots leaders with Richelieu in 1639 is matter of notorious history. It has 
lately been confirmed and illustrated by an important note in Mazure, Hist, de la Revolution 
en 2688, ii. 402. It appears by the above-mentioned note of M. Mazure, that the celebrated 
letter of the Scotch lords, addressed ** Au Roy,” was really sent, and is extant. There seems 
reason to think that Henrietta joined the Austrian faction about 2639 » her mother being then 
in England, and very hostile to Richelieu. This is in some degree corroborated by a passage 
ip p letter of lady Carlisle. Sidney Papers, ii. 614. 
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for which inland counties were of course obliged to compound, the 
sheriffs were directed to assess every landholder and other inhabitant 
according to their judgment of his means, and to enforce the payment 
by distress . 1 * * * 

This extraordinary demand startled even those who had hitherto 
sided with the court. Some symptoms of opposition were shown in 
different places, and actions brought against those who had collected 
the money. Hut the greater part yielded to an overbearing powder, 
exercised with such rigour, that no one in this king’s reign who had 
ventured on the humblest remonstrance against any illegal act had 
escaped without punishment. Indolent and improvident men satisfied 
themselves that the imposition was not very heavy, and might not be 
repeated. Some were content to hope that their contribution, however 
unduly exacted, would be faithfully applied to public ends. Others 
were overborne by the authority of pretended precedents, and could 
not yet believe that the sworn judges of the law would pervert it to its 
own destruction. The ministers prudently resolved to secure, not the 
law, but its interpreters, on their side. The judges of assize were 
directed to inculcate on their circuits the necessary obligation of for- 
warding the king’s service by complying with his writ. But as the 
measure grew more obnoxious, and strong doubts of its legality came 
more to prevail, it was thought expedient to publish an extra-judicial 
opinion of the twelve judges, taken at the king’s special command, 
according to the pernicious custom of that age. They gave it as theii 
unanimous opinion, that ‘‘when the good and safety of the kingdom in 
general is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, his majesty 
might, by writ under the great seal, command all his subjects, at their 
charge, to provide and furnish such number of ships, with men, muni- 
tion and victuals, and for such time as he should think fit, for the 
defence and safeguard of the kingdom ; and that by law he might 
compel the doing thereof, in case of refusal or refractoriness ; and that 
he \ffas the sole judge both of the danger, anil when and how the same 
was to be prevented and axoided.” 

This premature declaration of the judges which was publicly read 
by the lord keeper Coventry in the star-chamber, did not prevent a few 
intrepid persons from bringing the question solemnly before them, that 
the liberties of their country might at least not perish silently, nor those 
who had betrayed them a\ oid the responsibility of a public avowalof their 
shame. The first that resisted was the gallant Richaid Chambers, who 
fought an action against the lord-mayor for imprisoning him on 
account of his refusal to pay his assessment on the former writ. The 
magistrates pleaded the writ as a special justification ; when Berkley 
one of the judges of the king's bench, declared that there was a rule of 
law and a rule of government, that many things which could not be 
done by the first rule might be done by the other, and would not suffer 
counsel to argue against the lawfulness of ship-money. 5 ' The next 
were lord Saye and Mr. Hampden, both of whom appealed to the 

1 See the instructions in Rushworth, ii. 214. 

* Rushworth, 253. The same judge declared afterwards, in a charge to the grand jury of 

York, that ship-money was an inseparable flower of the crown, glancing at Hutton ami Croke 

fetr their opposition to it . Id 267. 

20 * 
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justice of their country ; but the famous decision which has made the 
latter so illustrious put an end to all attempts at obtaining redress by 
course of law. 

Hampden, it seems hardly necessary to mention, was a gentleman 
of good estate in Buckinghamshire, whose assessment to the contribu- 
tion for ship-money demanded from his county amounted only to 
twenty shillings. 1 The cause, though properly belonging to the court 
of exchequer, was heard, on account of its magnitude, before all the 
judges in the exchequer-chamber. 3 The precise question, so far as 
related to Mr. Hampden, was, Whether the king had a right, on his 
own allegation of public danger, to require an inland county to furnish 
ships, or a prescribed sum of money by way of commutation, for the 
defence of the kingdom ? It was argued by St. John and Holbome in 
behalf of Hampden ; by the solicitor-general Littleton, and the at- 
torney-general Banks/ for the crown. (State Trials, iii. 826-1252.) 

The law and constitution of England, the former maintained, had 
provided in various ways for the public safety and protection against 
enemies. First, there were the military tenures, which bound great 
part of the kingdom to a stipulated service at the charge of the 
posessors. The cinque ports also, and several other towns, some of 
them not maritime, held by a tenure analogous to this ; and were 
bound to furnish a quota of ships or men, as the condition of their 
possessions and privileges. These for the most part are recorded in 
Domesday-book, though now in general grown obsolete. Next to this 
specific service, our constitution had bestowed on the sovereign his 
certain revenues, the fruits of tenure, the profits of his various minor 
prerogatives; whatever in short he held in right of his crown, was 
applicable, so far as it could be extended, to the public use. It 
bestowed on him, moreover, and perhaps with more special application 
to maritime purposes, the customs on importation of merchandise. 
These indeed had been recently augmented far beyond ancient usage. 
“ For these modem impositions/’ says St. John, “ of the legality thereof 
I intend not to speak : for in case his majesty may impose upon 
merchandise what himself plcaseth, there will be less cause to tax the 
inland counties ; and in case he cannot do it, it will be strongly pre- 
sumed that he can much less tax them.” 

But as the ordinary revenues might prove quite unequal to great 
exigencies, the constitution has provided another means, as ample and 
sufficient as it is lawful and regular, — parliamentary supply. To this 
the kings of England have in all times had recourse ; yet princes are 
not apt to ask as a concession what they might demand of right. The 
frequent loans and benevolences which they have required, though not 
always defensible by law, are additional proofs that they possessed no 
general right of taxation. To borrow on promise of repayment, to 

1 As it is impossible to reconcile the trifling amount of this demand with Hampden's known 
estate, the tax being probably not much less than sixpence in the pound, it has been conjec- 
tured that his property was purposely rated low. But it is hard to perceive any motive for this 
indulgence ; and it seems more likely that a nominal sum was fixed upon in order to try the 
question ; or that, as is more probable, it was only assessed on a part of his estate. 

* There seems to have been somethi g unusual, if not irregular, in this part of the proceeding. 
The barons of the exchequer called the other judges, not only by way of advice but direc- 
tion, as the chief baron declares. State Trials, 1203. And a proof of this is, that the court 
qf exchequer being equally divided, judgment could have been given by the barons alone* 
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solicit, as it were, alms from their subjects, is not the practice of 
sovereigns whose prerogatives entitle them to exact money. Those 
loans had sometimes been repaid, expressly to discharge the king’f 
conscience. And a very arbitrary prince, Henry VIII., had obtained 
acts of parliament to release him from the obligation of repayment. 

These merely probable reasonings prepare the way for that conclusive 
and irresistible argument that was founded on statute law. Passing 
slightly over the charter of the Conqueror, that his subjects shall hold 
their lands free from all unjust tallage, and the clause in John’s Magna 
Charta, that no aid or scutage should be assessed but by consent ot 
the great council (a provision not repeated in that of Henry III.) the 
advocates of Hampden relied on the 25 E. I., commonly called the 
Confirmatio Chartarum, which for ever abrogated all taxation without 
consent of parliament ; and this statute itself, they endeavoured to 
prove, was grounded on requisitions very like the present, for the 
custody of the sea, which Edward had issued the year before. Hence 
it was evident that the saving contained in that act for the accustomed 
aids and prises could not possibly be intended, as the opposite counsel 
would suggest, to preserve such exactions as ship-money ; but related 
to the established feudal aids, and to the ancient customs on merchan- 
dise. They dwelt less however (probably through fear of having this 
exception turned against them), on this important statute than on one 
of more celebrity, but of very equivocal genuineness, denominated De 
Tallagio non Conccdcndo; which is nearly in the same words as the 
Confirmatio Chartarum, with the omission of the above-mentioned 
saving. More than one law, enacted under Edward III., rc-asserts the 
necessity of parliamentary consent to taxation. It was indeed the 
subject of frequent remonstrance in that reign, and the king often in- 
fringed this right. But the perseverance of the commons was success- 
ful, and ultimately rendered the practice conformable to the law. In 
the second year of Richard II., the realm being in imminent danger ot 
invasion, the privy council convoked an assembly ot peers and other 
great men, probably with a view to avoid the summoning of a parlia- 
ment. This assembly lent their own money, but declared that they 
could not provide a remedy without charging the commons, which 
could not be done out ot parliament, advising that one should be 
speedily summoned. This precedent was the more important, as it 
tended to obviate that argument from peril and necessity, on which the 
defenders of ship-money were wont to rely. But they met that specious 
plea more directly. They admitted that a paramount overruling 
necessity silences the voice of law; that in actual invasion, or its 
immediate prospect, the rights of private men must yield to the safety 
of the whole ; that not only the sovereign, but each man in respect of 
his neighbour might do many things absolutely illegal at other seasons; 
and this served to distinguish the present case from some strong acts 
of prerogative exerted by Elizabeth in 1588, when the liberties and 
religion of the people were in the most apparent ieopardy But here 
there was no overwhelming danger ; the nation was at peace with all 
the world : could the piracies of Turkish corsairs, or even the insolence 
of rival neighbours, be reckoned among those instant perils for which 
a parliament would provide too late ? 
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The Petition of Right was a noble Legacy . 

To the precedents alleged on the other side, it was replied, that no 
one of them met the case of an inland county ; that such as were before 
the 25 E. I. were sufficiently repelled by that statute, such as occurred 
under Edward III. by the later statutes, and by the remonstrances of 
parliament during his reign ; and there were but very few afterwards. 
But that, in a matter of statute law, they ought not to be governed by 
precedents, even if such could be adduced. Before the latter end of 
Edward I.’s reign, St. John observes, ‘‘all things concerning the king’s 
prerogative and the subjects’ liberties were upon uncertainties.” “ The 
government,” says Holborne truly, “was more of force than law.” 
And this is unquestionably applicable, in a less degree, to many later 
ages. 

Lastly, the petition of right, that noble legacy of a slandered parlia- 
ment, reciting and confirming the ancient statutes, had established that 
no man thereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, 
benevolence, tax, or such like charge, without common consent by act 
of parliament. This latest and most complete recognition must sweep 
away all contrary precedent, and could not, without a glaring violation 
of its obvious meaning, be stretched into an admission of ship-money. 

The king’s counsel, in answer to these argument^, appealed to that 
series of records which the diligence of Noy had collected. By far the 
greater part of these were commissions of array. But several, even of 
those addressed to inland towns, (and, if there were no service by 
tenure in the case, it does not seem easy to distinguish these in 
principle from counties,) bore a very strong analogy to the present. 
They were, however, in early times. No sufficient answer could be 
offered to the statutes that had prohibited unpailiamentary taxation. 
The attempts made to elude their force were utterly ineffectual, as 
those who arc acquainted with their emphatic language may well 
conceive. But the council of Charles the Fii>t, and the hirelings who 
ate their bread, disdained to rest their ( hum of ship-money (big as it 
was with other and still moie novel schemes) on obscure records, or 
on cavils about the meaning of statutes. They resorted rather to the 
favourite topic of the times, the intrinsic, absolute authority of the 
king. This the attorney-general Banks placed in the very front of his 
argument. “ This power,” says he, “ is innate in the person of an 
absolute king, and in the person of the kings of England. All magis- 
tracy it is of nature, and obedience and subjection it is of nature. This 
power is not any ways derived from the people, but reserved unto the 
king when positive laws first began. For the king of England, he is 
an absolute monarch ; nothing can be given to an absolute prince but 
what is inherent in his person. He can do no wrong. He is the sole 
judge, and we ought not to question him. Where the law trusts, we 
ought not to distrust. The acts of parliament,” he observed, “ con- 
tained no express words to take away so high a prerogative; and the 
king’s prerogative, even in lesser matters, is always saved wherever 
express words do not restrain it.” 

But this last argument appearing too modest for some of the judges 
who pronounced sentence in this cause, they denied the power of par- 
liament to limit the high prerogatives of the crown. “ This imposition 
without parliament ” says justice Crawley, “appertains to the king 
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originally, and to the successor ipso facto, if he be a sovereign in right 
of his sovereignty from the crown. You cannot have a king without 
these royal rights, no, not by act of parliament.” “ Where Mr. 
Holbome,” says justice Berkley, “ supposed a fundamental policy in 
the creation of the frame of this kingdom, that in case the monarch of 
England should be inclined to exact from his subjects at his pleasure, 
he should be restrained, for that he could have nothing from them, but 
upon a common consent in parliament ; he is utterly mistaken herein. 
The law knows no such king- yoking policy. The law is itself an old 
and trusty servant of the king’s ; it is his instrument or means which 
he useth to govern his people by : I never read nor heard that lex was 
rex ; but it is common and most true, that rex is lex.” Vernon, another 
judge, gave his opinion in few words ; “ That the king, pro bono 
publico, may charge his subjects for the safety and defence of the 
kingdom, notwithstanding any act of parliament, and that a statute 
derogatory from the prerogative doth not bind the king ; and the king 
may dispense with any law in cases of necessity.” Finch, the adviser 
of the ship-money, was not backward to employ the same argument in 
its behalf. “ No act of parliament,” he told them, “could bar a king 
of his regality, as that no land should hold of him, or bar him of the 
allegiance of his subjects, or the relative on his part, as trust and power 
to defend his people ; therefore acts of parliament to take away his 
royal power in the defence of his kingdom are \oid ; they are void acts 
of parliament to bind the king not to command the subjects, their 
person, and goods, and I say, their money too ; for no acts of parlia- 
ment make any difference.” 

Seven of the twelve judges, namely, Finch, chief-justice of the 
common pleas, Jones, Berkley, Vernon, Crawley, Trevor, and Weston, 
gave judgment for the crown. Brampston, chief-justice of the king’s 
bench, and Davenport, chief-baton of the exchequer, pronounced for 
Hampden, but oti technical reasons, and adhering to the majority on 
the principal question. Denham, another judge of the same court, 
being extremely ill, gave a short written judgment in favour of Hamp- 
den. But justices Croke and Hutton, men of considerable reputation 
and experience, displayed a most praiseworthy intrepidity in denying, 
without the smallest qualification, the alleged prerogative of the crown, 
and the lawfulness of the writ for ship-money. They had unfortunately 
signed, along with the^ other judges, the above-mentioned opinion in 
favour of the right. For this they made the best apology they could, 
that their voice was concluded by the majority. But in truth it was 
the ultimate success that sometimes attends a struggle between con- 
science and self-interest or timidity . 1 

The length to which this important cause was protracted, six months 
having elapsed from the opening speech of Mr. Hampden’s counsel to 
the final judgment, was of infinite disservice to the crown. During 
this long period, every man’s attention was directed to the exchequer- 

1 Croke, whose conduct on the bench in other political questions was not without blemish, 
had resolved to give judgment for the king, but was withheld by his wife, who implored him 
not to sacrifice nis conscience for fear of any danger or prejudice to his family, being content 
rat ^ er than to be an occasion for him to violate his integrity, 
wmte lock, p. 25. Of such high-minded and inflexible women our British history produces 
many example* . 
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chamber. The convincing arguments of St. John and Holbome, but 
still more the division on the bench, increased their natural repugnance 
to so unusual and dangerous a prerogative. 1 * * * * * * Those who had trusted 
to the faith of the judges were undeceived by the honest repentance of 
some, and looked with indignation on so prostituted a crew. That 
respect for courts of justice, which the happy structure of our judicial 
administration has in general kept inviolate, was exchanged for dis- 
trust, contempt, and desire of vengeance. They heard the speeches of 
some of the judges with more displeasure than even their final decision. 
Ship-money was held lawful by Finch and several other judges, not on 
the authority of precedents, which must in their nature have some 
bounds, but on principles subversive of any properly or privilege in the 
subject Those paramount rights of monarchy, to which they appealed 
to-day in justification of ship-money, might to-morrow serve to super- 
sede other laws, and maintain new exertions of despotic power. It 
was manifest, by the whole strain of the court lawyers, that no limita- 
tions on the king’s authority could exist but by the king’s sufferance. 
This alarming tenet, long bruited among the churchmen and courtiers, 
now resounded in the halls of justice. But ship-money, in consequence, 
was paid with far less regularity and more reluctance than before.* 
The discontent that had been tolerably smothered, was now displayed 
in every county ; and though the council did not flinch in the least 
from exacting payment, nor willingly remit any part of its rigour 
towards the uncomplying, it was impossible either to punish the great 
body of the country gentlemen and citizens, or to restrain their mur- 
murs by a few examples. Whether in consequence of this unwilling- 
ness, or for other reasons, the revenue levied in different years under 
the head of ship-money is more fluctuating than wc should expect 
from a fixed assessment; but may be reckoned at an average sum 
of 200, ooo/. 8 

It would, doubtless, be unfair to pass a severe censure on the 
government of Charles the First for transgressions of law, which a 
long course of precedents might render dubious, or at least extenuate. 
But this common apology for his administration, on which the artful 
defence of Hume is almost entirely grounded, must be admitted 
cautiously, and not until wc have well considered how far such pre 
cedents could be brought to support it. This is particularly applicable 
to his proclamations. I have already pointed out the comparative 
novelty of these unconstitutional ordinances, and their great increase 
under James. They had not been fully acquiesced in ; the commons 
had remonstrated against their abuse : and Coke, with other judges, 
had endeavoured to fix limits to their authority, very fai within that 


1 Laud write* to lord Wentworth, that Croke and Hutton had both gone against the king 

very sourly. “The accidents which have followed upon u already are these : First, the faction 

are grown very bold. Secondly, the king’s monies come in a great deal more slowly than they 

did w former years, and that to a very considerable sum. Thirdly, it puts thoughts into wise 

and moderate men’s heads, which were, better out ; for they think if the judges, which a«e 
behind, do not their parts both exceeding well and thoroughly, it may much distemper this 
extraordinary and great service." Strafford Letters, ii. J70. 

a It is notoriously known that pressure was borne with much more cheerfulness before the 
judgment for the king than ever it was after. Clarendon, p. 122. 

* Rushworth Abr. ii. 341. Clarendon State Papers, i. 600. It is said by Heyli* that the 

clergy were much spared in the assessment of ship-money. Life of Laud, 30a. 
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which they arrogated. It can hardly therefore be said, that Charles’s 
council were ignorant of their illegality ; nor is the case at all parallel 
to that of general warrants, or any similar irregularity into which an 
honest government may inadvertently be led. They serve at least tc 
display the practical state of the constitution, and the necessity of an 
entire reform in its spirit. 

The proclamations of Charles’s reign are far more numerous than those 
of his father. They imply a prerogative of intermeddling with all matters 
of trade, prohibiting or putting under restraint the importation of various 
articles, and the home growth of others, or establishing regulations for 
manufactures. (Rymer Passim.) Prices of several minor articles were 
fixed by proclamation, and in one instance this was extended to poultry, 
butter, and coals. 1 The king declares by a proclamation that he had 
incorporated all tradesmen and artificers within London and three 
miles round ; so that no person might set up any trade, without having 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship, and without admission into such 
corporation. (Id. xx. 113.) He prohibits in like manner any one from 
using the trade of a maltster, or that of a brewer, without admission 
into the corporations of maltsters or brewers erected for every county. 
(Id. 157.) I know not whether these projects were in any degree 
founded on the alleged pretext of correcting abuses, or were solely 
designed to raise money by means of these corporations. We find, 
however, a revocation of the restraint on malting and brewing soon 
after. The illegality of these proclamations is most unquestionable. 

The rapid increase of London continued to disquiet the court. It 
was the stronghold of political and religious disaffection. Hence the 
prohibitions of erecting new houses, which had begun under Elizabeth, 
were continually repeated.' 2 They had indeed some laudable objects 
in view; to render the city more healthy, cleanly, and magnificent, 
and by prescribing the general use of brick instead of wood, as well as 
by improving the width and regularity of the streets, to afford the best 
security against fires, and against those epidemical diseases which 
visited the metropolis with unusual severity in the earlier years of this 
reign. The most jealous censor of royal encroachments will hardly 
object to the proclamations enforcing certain regulations of police in 
some of those alarming seasons. 

It is probable, from the increase which we know to have taken 
place in London during this reign, that licences for building were 
easily obtained. The same supposition is applicable to another class 
of proclamation, enjoining all persons wdio had residences in the 
country to quit the capital and repair to them. (Rymer, xix. 375.) Yet 
that these were not always a dead letter, appears from an information 
exhibited in the star-chamber against seven lords, sixty knights, and 
/bne hundred esquires, besides many ladies, for disobeying the king’s 

1 Rymer, xix. 512. It may be curious to mention some of these. The best turkey was to be 
sold at 4 s. 6 d . ; the best poo.se at 4 d . ; the best pullet, is. 8 tf. , thice eggs for a penny; 
fresh butter at 5*/. in summer, at 6</. in winter. 'This was in 1634. 

8 Id. xviii., 33. # et alibi. A commission was granted to the carl of Arundel and others, 
May 30, 1625 Lo inquire what houses, shops, &c. had been built fur ten years past, especially 
since the last proclamation, and to commit the offender*. It recites the care of Elizabeth and 
James to have the city built in an uniform manner with brick, and also to clear it from under- 
tenants and base people who live by begging and stealing. Id. xviii. 97. 
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proclamation, either by continuing in London, or returning to it alter 
a short absence. (Rushworth Abt\ ii. 232.) The result of this 
prosecution, which was probably only intended to keep them in check, 
does not appear. No proclamation could stand in need of support 
from law, while this arbitrary tribunal assumed a right of punishing 
misdemeanours. It would have been a dangerous aggravation of any 
delinquent's offence to have questioned the authority of a proclamation, 
or the jurisdiction of the council. 

The security of freehold rights had been the peculiar boast of the 
English law. The very statute of Henry VIII., which has been held up 
to so much infamy, while it gave the force of law to his proclamations, 
interposed its barrier in defence of the subjects property. The name 
of freeholder, handed down with religious honour from an age when it 
conveyed distinct privileges, and as it were a sort of popular nobility, 
protected the poorest man against the crown’s and the lord's rapacity. 
He at least was recognised as the liber homo of Magna Charta, who 
could not be disseised of his tenements and franchises. His house 
was his castle, which the law respected, and which the king dared not 
enter. Even the public good must give way to his obstinacy ; nor had 
the legislature itself as yet compelled any man to part with his lands 
for a compensation which he was loath to accept. The council and 
star-chamber had very rarely presumed to meddle with his right; 
never perhaps where it was acknowledged and ancient. Rut now this 
reverence of the common law for the sacredness of real property was 
derided by those who revered nothing as sacred but the interests of the 
church and crown. The pi ivy council, on a suggestion that the 
demolition of some houses and shops in the vicinity of St. Paul's 
would show the cathedral to more advantage, directed that the owners 
should receive such satisfaction as should seem reasonable ; or on 
their refusal the sheriff was required to see the buildings pulled down, 
“it not being thought fit the obstinacy of those persons should hinder 
so considerable a work." (Rushworth, ii. 79.) Ily another order of 
council, scarcely less oppressive and illegal, all shops in Cheapside 
and Lombard-street, except those of goldsmiths, were directed to be 
shut up, that the avenue to St. Paul’s might appear more splendid ; 
and the mayor and aldermen were repeatedly threatened for remissness 
in executing this mandate of tyranny. (Id. p. 313.) 

In the great plantation of Ulster by James, the city of London had 
received a grant of extensive lands in the county of Derry on certain 
conditions prescribed in their charter. The settlement became flourish- 
ing, and enriched the city. But the wealth of London was always 
•invidious to the crown, as well as to the needy courtiers. On an 
information filed in the star-chamber for certain alleged breaches of 
their charter, it was not only adjudged to be forfeited to the king, but 
a fine of 70,000 /. was imposed on the city. They paid this enormous 
mulct ; but were kept out of their lands till restored by the long parlia- 
ment. 1 In this proceeding Charles forgot his duty enough to take a 

1 Rushworth, iii. 123. Whitelock, p. 35.^ Strafford Letters, i. 374, ct alibi. See what. 
Clarendon says, p. 293. (ii. 151 . ed. 1826.) The second of these tells us, that the city offered* 
to build a palace for the king in St. James's park by way of composition, which was refused. 
If this be true, it must allude to the palace already projected by him, the magnificent designs for 
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very active share, personally exciting the court to give sentence for 
himself. (Strafford Letters, i. 340.) Is it then to be a matter of 
surprise or reproach, that the citizens of London refused him assist- 
ance in the Scottish war, and through the ensuing times of confusion 
harboured an implacable resentment against a sovereign who had so 
deeply injured them ? 

We may advert in this place to some other stretches of power, w'hich 
no one can pretend to justify, though in general they seem to have 
escaped notice amidst the enormous mass of national grievances. A 
commission was issued in 1635, to the recorder of London and others, 
to examine all persons going beyond seas, and tender to them an oath 
of the most inquisitorial nature. (Rymcr, xix. 699.) Certain privy- 
touncillors were empowered to enter the house of sir Robert Cotton, 
and search his books, records and papers, setting down such ns ought 
to belong to the crown. (Id. 198.) This renders probable what we 
find in a writer who had the best means of information, that secretary 
Windebank, by virtue of an order of council, entered sir Edward Coke’s 
house while he lay on his death-bed, took away his manuscripts, 
together with his last will, which was never returned to his family. 1 
The liigh-commission court were enabled, by the kings “supreme 
power ecclesiastical,” to examine such as were charged with offences 
cognisable by them on oath, which many had declined to take accord- 
ing to the known maxims of English law. (Rymcr, xx. 190.) 

It would be improper to notice as illegal or irregular the practice of 
granting dispensations in particular instances, either from general acts 
of parliament, or the local statutes of college-.. Such a prerogative, at 
lea^t in the former case, was founded on long usage and judicial 
recognition. Charles, however, transgressed its admitted boundaries, 
when he empowered others to dispense with them as there might be 
occasion. Thus in a commission to the president and council of the 
North, directing them to compound with recusants, he in effect 
suspends the statute which provides that no recusant shall have a 
lease of that portion of his lands which the law sequestered to the 
king’s use during his recusancy ; a clause in this patent enabling the 
commissioners to grant such leases notwithstanding any law or statute 
to the contrary. This seems to go beyond the admitted limits of the 
dispensing prerogative. (Id. xix. 740. See also 82.) 

The levies of tonnage and poundage without authority of parliament, 
the exaction of monopolies, the extension of the forests, the arbitrary 
restraints of proclamations, above all, the general exaction of ship-money, 
form the principal articles of charge against the government of Charles, 
so far as relates to its inroads on the subject’s property. These were 
maintained by a vigilant and unsparing exercise of jurisdiction in the 
court of star-chamber. I have, in another chapter, traced the revival 
of this great tribunal, probably under Henry VIII., in at least as 
formidable a shape as before the now neglected statutes of Edward 

which by Inigo J ones are well known . Had they been ex ecui cd, the metropolis would have pos- 
sessed a splendid monument of Paliadian architectuie ; and the reps oach sometime ; tin own 
on England, of wanting a fit mansion for its monarchs, wouid have been prevented. But the 
exchequer of Charles I. had never been in such a state as to render it at all probable that he 
could undertake so costly a work. 

1 Roger Coke's Detection of the Court of England, i 309. He was sir Edward’s grandson. 
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III. and Richard II. which had placed barriers in its way It was the 
great weapon of executive power under Elizabeth and James; nor can 
we reproach the present reign with innovation in this respect, though 
in no former period had the proceedings of this court been accom- 
panied with so much violence and tyranny. But this will require some 
fuller explication. 

I hardly need remind the reader, that the jurisdiction of the ancient 
concilium regis ordinarium, or court of star-chamber, continued to be 
exercised, more or less frequently, notwithstanding the various statutes 
enacted to repress it ; and that it neither was supported by the act 
erecting a new court in the third of Henry VII., nor originated at that 
time. The records show the star-chamber to have taken cognisance 
both of civil suits and of offences throughout the time of the Tudors. 
But precedents of usurped power cannot establish a legal authority in 
defiance of the acknowledged law. Ii appears that the lawyers did 
not admit any jurisdiction in the council, except so far as the statute 
of Henry VII. was supposed to have given it. “The famous Plowden 
put his hand to a demurrer to a bill,” says Hudson, “because the 
matter was not within the statute; and, although it was then over- 
ruled, yet Mr. Serjeant Richardson, thirty years after, fell again upon 
the same rock, and was sharply rebuked for it." 1 The chancellor, wh<r 
was the standing president of the court of star-chamber, would always 
find pretences to elude the existing statutes, and justify the usurpation 
of this tribunal. 

The civil jurisdiction claimed and exerted by the star-chamber was 
only in particular cases, as disputes between alien merchants and 
Englishmen, questions of prize or unlawful detention of ships, and in 
general such as now belong to the court of admiralty; some testa- 
mentary matters, in order to prevent appeals to Rome, which might 
have been brought from the ecclesiastical courts; suits between corpora- 
tions, “of which,” says Hudson, “I dare undertake to show above a 
hundred in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VII L, or some- 
times between men of great power and interest, which could not be 

1 Hudson's Treatise of the Court of Star-c hambei, p. 51. This valuable work, written about 
the end of James’s icign, is published m Collectanea Juruhta, vol. it. Theic is mure than one 
manuscript of it in the Butish Museum. 

In another treatise, written by a clerk of the council about jcqo (Hargrave MSS, cam 
195), the author says “ J hoe was a time when thcie grew a contioversy between the star 
chamber and the king’s bench for their jurisdiction in a cause of pci jury concerning tithes, si. 
Nicholas Bacon, that most grave and worthy coun a Uor. then being lord-keeper of the great 
seal, and sir Robert Catlyn, knight, their loid < hud-justice of the hem h. To the deciding 
thereof were called by the plamuft and defendant a gicat number of the learned counsellors 
of the law : they were called into the inner star-chamber after dinner, where before the lords 
of the council they aigued the cause on both sides, but could not find the court of greater 
antiquity by all their books than Henry VII. and Richard III. On this I fell in cogitation 
how to nnd some further knowledge thereof.” He proceeds to inform us, that by seaich into 
records he traced its jurisdiction much higher. This shows, however, the doubts entertained 
of its jurisdiction in the queen’s time. This wntcr, extolling the court highly, admits that 
“some of late have deemed it to be new, and put the same in print, to the blemish of its beau- 
tiful antiquity ” He then discusses the question, (for such it seems it was), whether any peei* 
though not of the council, might sit 111 the star-ciiamber ; and decides in the negative. 
** A*. 5 10 . of her majesty, ’* he says in the case of the earl of Hcrtfoid, “ there were assembled 
a great number of the noble barons of this realm, not being of the council, who entered there 
to sit ; but at that time it was declared unto them by the Juxd-keener that they were to give 
place ; and so they did, and divers of them tarned the hearing of the cause at the bar,” 

This note ought to have been inserted in Chapter I., where the antiquity of the star-chamber 
is mentioned, but was accidentally overlooked. 
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tried with fairness by the common law, (P. 56.) For the corruption 
of sheriffs and juries furnished an apology for the irregular, but neces- 
sary, interference of a controlling authority. The ancient remedy, by 
means of attaint, which renders a jury responsible for an unjust verdict, 
was almost gone into disuse, and, depending on the integrity of a second 
jury, not always to be easy obtained ; so that in many parts of the 
kingdom, and especially in Wales, it was impossible to find a jury who 
would return a verdict against a man of good family, either in a civil 
or criminal proceeding. 

The statutes, however, restraining the council’s jurisdiction, and the 
strong possession of the people as to the sacrcdness of freehold rights, 
made the star-chamber cautious of determining questions of inherit- 
ance, which they commonly remitted to the judges ; and from the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, they took a direct cognisance of any civil 
suits less frequently than before ; partly, I suppose, from the increased 
business of the court of chancery, and the admiralty court, which took 
away much wherein they had been wont to meddle ; partly from their 
own occupation as a court of criminal judicature, which became more 
conspicuous as the other went into disuse. 1 This criminal jurisdiction 
is that which rendered the star-chamber so potent and so odious an 
auxiliary of a despotic administration. 

The offences principally cognisable in this court were forgery, 
perjury, riot, maintenance, fraud, libel, and conspiracy. (P. 82.) But 
besides these, every misdemeanour came within the proper scope of 
its inquiry ; those especially of public importance, and for which the 
law, as then understood, had provided no sufficient punishment. For 
the judges interpreted the law in early times with too great narrowness 
and timidity ; defects which, on the one hand, raised up the overruling 
authority of the court of chancery, as the necessary means of redress 
to the civil suitor who found the gates of justice barred against him by 
technical pedantry; and on the other, brought this usurpation and 
tyranny of the star-chamber upon the kingdom by an absurd scrupu- 
losity about punishing manifest oftences against the public good. 
Thus corruption, breach of trust, and malfeasance in public affairs, or 
attempts to commit felony, seem to have been reckoned not indictable 
at common law, and came in consequence under the cognisance of the 
star-chamber. (P. 108.) In other cases its jurisdiction was merely 
concurrent ; but the greater certainty of conviction, and the greater 
severity of punishment, rendered it incomparably more formidable than 
the ordinary benches of justice. The law of libel grew up in this 
unwholesome atmosphere, and was moulded by the plastic hands of 
successive judges and attorney s-general. Prosecutions of this kind, 
according to Hudson, began to be more frequent from the last years 
of Elizabeth, when Coke was attorney-general ; and it is easy to con- 
jecture what kind of interpretation they received. To hear a libel 
sung or read, says that writer, and to laugh at it, and make merriment 
with it, has ever been held a publication in law. The gross error that 

1 P. 62. Lord Bacon observes, that the council in his time did not meddle with meum and 
iuum as formerly ; and that such causes ought not to be entertained. V. i. 720. ; v. ii. 208. 

The king’/* he says, ** should he sometimes present, yet not too often.*' James was too often 
present, and took one well-known criminal proceeding, that against sir Thomas Lake axui H* 
family, entirely into his owe hand'. 
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it is not a libel if it be true, has long since, he adds, been exploded out 
of this court. (P. 100. 102.) 

Among the exertions of authority practised in this star-chamber 
which no positive law could be brought to warrant, he enumerates 
“ punishments of breach of proclamations before they have the strength 
of an act of parliament ; which this court hath stretched as far as ever 
any act of parliament did. As, in the 41st of Elizabeth, builders of 
houses in London were sentenced, and their houses ordered to be 
pulled down, and the materials to be distributed to the benefit of the 
parish where the building was ; which disposition of the goods sou ndeth 
as a great extremity, and beyond the warrant of our laws ; and yet 
surely, very necessary, if any thing would deter men from that horrible 
mischief of increasing that head which is swollen to a great hugeness 
already.” 1 

The mode of process was sometimes of a summary nature; the 
accused person being privately examined, and his examination read in 
the court, if he was thought to have confessed sufficient to deserve 
sentence, it was immediately awarded without any formal trial or 
written process. But the more regular course was by information filed 
at the suit of the attorney-genertil, or in certain cases, of a private 
relator. The party was brought before the court by writ of subpoena; 
and having given bond with sureties not to depart without leave, was 
to put in his answer upon oath, as well to the matters contained in the 
information, as to special interrogatories. Witnesses were examined 
upon interrogatories, and their depositions read in court. The course 
of proceeding on the whole seems to have nearly resembled that of the 
chancery. 2 

It was held competent for the court to adjudge any punishment 
short of death. Fine and imprisonment were of course the most usual. 
The pillory, whipping, branding, and cutting off the ears, grew into use 
by degrees. In the reign of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., we are told 
by Hudson, the fines were not so ruinous as they have been sifice, 
which he ascribes to the number of bishops who sat in the court, and 
inclined to mercy; “and I can well remember,” he says, “that the 
most reverend archbishop Whitgift did ever constantly maintain the 
liberty of the free charter, that men ought to be fined, salvo contone- 
mento. But they have been of late imposed according to the nature 
of the offence, and not the estate of the person. The slavish punish- 

* P. 107. The following case in the queen’s reign goes a great way: An information was 
preferred in the star-chamber against (mffin and another for erecting a tenement in Hog-lane, 
which he divided into several rooms, wherein were inhabiting two poor tenants that only lived 
and were maintained by the relief of their neighbours, &c. The attorney-general and also the 
lord mayor and aldermen prayed some condign punishment on Gridin and tins other, and that 
the eourt would be pleased to set down and decree some general order in tins and other like 
cases of new building and division of tenements. Whereupon the court generally considering 
the great growing evils and inconveniences that continually breed and happen by this new 
erected bunding and divisions made and divided contrary to her majesty’s said proclamation, 
commit the offenders to the Fleet, and fine them 2 ol. each ; but considering that if the houses 
be pulled down, other habitations must be found, did not, as requested, order this to be done 
for the present, hut that the tenants should continue for their lives without payment of rent, 
and the landlord is directed not to molest them, and after the death or departure of the tenants 
the houses to be pulled down. Harl. MSS. N. 299. fol. 7. 

9 Harl. MSS. p. 142., &c. It appears that the court of star-chamber could not sentence to 
punishment on the deposition of an eye-witness (Rushw. Abr. ii. 114.) : a rule which djd nut 
prevent their recClYW^ the most imperfect and inconclusive testimony. 
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ment of whipping,” he proceeds to observe, “ was not introduced till a 
great man of the common law, and otherwise a worthy justice, forgot 
his place of session, and brought it in this place too much in use .” 1 It 
would be difficult to find precedents for the aggravated cruelties 
inflicted on Leighton, Lilburne, and others ; but instances of cutting 
off the ears may be found under Elizabeth . 2 

The reproach, therefore, of arbitrary and illegal jurisdiction does 
not wholly fall on the government of Charles. They found themselves 
in possession of this almost unlimited authority. But doubtless, as 
far as the history of proceedings in the star-chamber is recorded, 
they seem much more numerous and violent in the present reign than 
in the two preceding. Rushworth has preserved a copious selection of 
cases determined before this tribunal. They consist principally of 
misdemeanours, rather of an aggravated nature ; such as disturbances 
of the public peace, assaults accompanied with a good deal of violence, 
conspiracies, and libels. The necessity, however, for such a paramount 
court to restrain the excesses of powerful men no longer existed, since 
it can hardly be doubted that the common administration of the law 
was sufficient to give redress in the time of Charles the First ; though 
we certainly do find several instances of violence and outrage by men 
of a superior station in life, which speak unfavourably for the state of 
manners in the kingdom. But the object of drawing so large a number 
of criminal cases into the Star-chamber seems to have been twofold : 
first, to inure men’s minds to an authority more immediately connected 
with the crown than the ordinary courts of law, and less tied down to 
any rules of pleading or evidence : secondly, to eke out a scanty 
revenue by penalties and forfeitures. Absolutely regardless of the 
provision of the Great Charter, that no man shall be amerced even to 
the full extent of his means, the councillors of the star-chamber 
inflicted such fines as no court of justice, in the present reduced value 
of money, would think of imposing. Little objection indeed seems to 
lie, >n a free country, and with a well regulated administration of 
justice, against the imposition of weighty pecuniary penalties, due 
consideration being had to the offence and the criminal. But adjudged 
by such a tribunal as the star-chamber, where those who inflicted the 
punishment reaped the gain, and sat, like famished birds of prey, with 
keen eyes and bended talons, eager to supply for a moment, by some 
wretch’s ruin, the craving emptiness of the exchequer, this scheme of 
enormous penalties became more dangerous and subversive of justice, 
though not more odious, than corporal punishment. A gentleman of 
the name of Allington was fined 12,000/. for marrying his niece. One 
who had sent a challenge to the earl of Northumberland was fined 

1 P. 36. 934. Instead of ** the slavish punishment of whipping,” the printed book has "the 
slavish speech of whispering,” which of course entirely alters the sense, or rather makes non- 
sense. I have followed a MS. in the Museum (Hargrave, 250.), which agrees with the abstract 
©f this treatise by Rushworth, ii. 318. 

* Vallenger, author of seditious libels, was sentenced in the queen's reign to stand twice in 
the pillory, and lose both his ears. Harl. MSS. 6265., fol. 373- So also the conspirators who 
accused archbishop Sandys of adultery. Jd. 376. And Mr. Pound, a Roman catholic gentle- 
man, who had suffered much before for his religion, was sentenced by that court, in 1603, to 
lose both his ears, to be fined loool.. and imprisoned for life, unless he declare who instigated 
mm to charge serjeant Philips with injustice in condemning a neighbour of his to death. 
VNwood, ij. 36. 
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5000/. ; another for saying the earl of Suffolk was a base lord, 4000/. 
to him, and a like sum to the king. Sir David Forbes, for opprobrious 
words against lord Wentworth, incurred 5000/. to the king, and 3000/. 
to the party. On some soap-boilers, who had not complied with the 
requisitions of the newly incorporated company, mulcts were imposed 
of 1500/. and 1000/. One man was fined and set in the pillory for 
engrossing corn, though he only kept what grew on his own land, 
asking more in a season of dearth than the overseers of the poor 
thought proper to give. 1 Some arbitrary regulations with respect to 
prices may be excused by a well-intentioned, though mistaken, policy. 
The charges of inns and taverns were fixed by the judges. But even 
in those a corrupt motive was sometimes blended. The company of 
vintners, or victuallers, having refused to pay a demand of the lord 
treasurer, one penny a quart for all wine drank in their houses, the 
star-chamber, without information filed or defence made, interdicted 
them from selling or dressing victuals till they submitted to pay forty 
shillings for each tun of wine to the king. 2 It is evident tha t the 
strong interest of the court in these fines must not only have had a 
tendency to aggravate the punishment, but to induce sentences of 
condemnation on inadequate proof. From all that remains of pro- 
ceedings in the star-chamber, they seem to have been very frequently 
as iniquitous as they were severe. In many celebrated instances, the 
accused party suffered less on the score of any imputed offence than 
for having provoked the malice of a powerful adversary, or for notorious 
dissatisfaction with the existing government. Thus Williams, bishop 
of Lincoln, once lord keeper, the favourite of king James, the possessor 
for a season of the power that was turned against him, experienced the 
rancorous and ungrateful malignity of Laud ; who, having been 
brought forward by Williams into the favour of the court, not only 
supplanted by his intrigues, and incensed the king’s mind against his 
benefactor, but harassed his retirement by repeated persecutions.® It 
will sufficiently illustrate the spirit of these times to mention that the 
sole offence imputed to the bishop of Lincoln in the last information 
against him in the star-chamber was, that he had received certain 
letters from one Osbaldiston, master of Westminster school, wherein 
some contemptuous nickname was used to denote Laud. 4 It did not 
appear that Williams had ever divulged these letters. But it was held 
that the concealment of a libellous letter was a high misdemeanour. 
Williams was therefore adjudged to pay 5000/. to the king, and 3000/. 
to the archbishop, to be imprisoned during pleasure, and to make a 
submission ; Osbaldiston to pay a still heavier fine, to be deprived of 
all his benefices, to be imprisoned and make submission ; and more- 
over to stand in the pillory before his school in Dcan's-yard, with his 
ears nailed to it. This man had the good fortune to conceal himself ; 

1 The scarcity must have been very great this season (1631)1 for he refused a/. i8r. for the 
quarter of rye. Rushworth, ii. no. 

* Rushworth, ti. 34a Garrard, the correspondent of Wentworth, who sent him all London 
news, writes about this: "The attorney-general hath sent to all taverns to prohibit them to 
dress meat ; somewhat was required of them, a halfpenny a quart for French wine, and a penny 
for sack and other richer wines, for the king : the gentlemen vintners grew sullen, and would 
act give it, so they are all wel» enough served.” Strafford Letters, i. <07. 

* jacket’s Life of Williams. Rushworth, ii. 315. et post. Brodie, ti. 361. 

4 Osbaldiston swore that he did not mean Laud * %n undoubted perjury. 
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but the bishop of Lincoln, refusing to make the required apology, lay 
above three years in the Tower, till released at the beginning of the 
long parliament 

It might detain me too long to dwell particularly on the punishments 
inflicted by the court of star-chamber m this reign. Such historians 
as have not written in order to palliate the tyranny of Charles, and 
especially Rushworth, will furnish abundant details, with all those cir- 
cumstances that pourtray the barbarous and tyrannical spirit of those 
who composed that tribunal. Two or three instances are so celebrated 
that I cannot pass them over. Leighton, a Scots divine, having 
published an angry libel against the hierarchy, was sentenced to be 
publicly whipped at Westminster, and set in the pillory, to have one 
side of his nose slit, one ear cut off, and one side of his cheek branded 
with a hot iron, to have the whole of this repeated the next week at 
Cheapside, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment ip the Fleet 1 Lilbume, 
for dispersing pamphlets against the bishops, was whipped from the 
Fleet prison to Westminster, there set in the pillory, and treated 
afterwards with great cruelty. (Rushworth. State Trials.) Prynne, a 
lawyer of uncommon erudition, and a zealous puritan, had printed a 
bulky volume, called Histriomastix, full of invectives against the 
theatre, which he sustained by a profusion of learning. In the course 
of this, he adverted to the appearance of courtesans on the Roman 
stage, and by a satirical reference in his index, seemed to range all 
female actors in the same class.* The queen unfortunately, six weeks 
after the publication of Prynne's book, had performed a part in a mask 
at court. This passage was accordingly dragged to light by the 
malice of Peter Heylin, a chaplain of Laud, on whom the archbishop 
devolved the burthen of reading this heavy volume in order to detect 
its offences. Heylin, a bigoted enemy of every thing puritanical, and 
not scrupulous as to veracity, may be suspected of having aggravated, 
if npt misrepresented, the tendency of a book much more tiresome 
than seditious. Prynne, however, was already obnoxious, and the 
star-chamber adjudged him to stand twice in the pillory, to be branded 
in the forehead, to lose both his ears, to pay a fine of 5000/., and to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment. The dogged puritan employed the 
leisure of a gaol in writing a fresh libel against the hierarchy. For 
this, with two other delinquents of the same class, Burton a divine, and 
Bastwick a physician, he stood again at the bar of that terrible 
tribunal. Their demeanour was what the court deemed intolerably 

1 Brodie (Hist, of Brit. Emp., ii. p. 309.) observes, that he cannot find in Leighton** book 
(which I have never seen) the passage constantly brought forward by Laud's apologists 
Wherein he is supposed to have recommended the assassi n ation of the bishops. He admits 
Indeed, as does Harris, that the book was violent ; but what can be said of the punishment t 

* Id. Whitelocke, p. x8. Harris's Life of Charles, p. 26a. The unfortunate words in the 
index, “ Women actors notorious whores," cost Prynne half his ears ; the remainder he saved 
by die hangman's mercy for a second harvest, when he was brought again before toe star* 
thamber, tome of toe lords turned up his hair, and expressed great Indignation that his ears 
Md not mob batter cropped. State Trials, 717. The most brutal and servile of these courtiers 
Atoms to have been the earl of Dorset, though Clarendon speaks well of him. He was also 
•topudendy corrupt, declaring that he thought it no crime for a courtier, toat lives at a great 
expense in his attendance, to receive a reward to get a business done by a great man in 
tosour. Rushworth, U, 946. It is to be observed, that the star-chamber tribunal was 
wttQSt as infamous for its partiality and corruption as its cruelty. See proofs of this in 
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contumacious, arising in fact from the despair of men who knew that 
no humiliation would procure them mercy. 1 * * * * * * Prynne lost the remainder 
of his ears in the pillory ; and the punishment was inflicted on them all 
with extreme and designed cruelty, which they endured, as martyrs 
always endure suffering, so heroically as to excite a deep impression of 
sympathy and resentment in the assembled multitude.® They were 
sentenced to perpetual confinement in distant prisons. But their 
departure from London, and their reception on the road, were marked 
by signal expressions of popular regard ; and their friends resorting to 
them even in Launceston, Chester, and Carnarvon castles, whither 
they were sent, an order of council was made to transport them to the 
isles of the Channel. It was the very first act of the long parliament 
to restore these victims of tyranny to their families. Punishments by 
mutilation, though not quite unknown to the English law, had been of 
rare occurrence ; and thus inflicted on men whose station appeared to 
render the ignominy of whipping and branding more intolerable, they 
produced much the same effect as the still greater cruelties of Maty’s 
reign, in exciting a detestation for that ecclesiastical dominion which 
protected itself by means so atrocious. 

The person on whom public hatred chiefly fell, and who proved in a 
far more eminent degree than any other individual the evil genius of 
this unhappy sovereign, was Laud. His talents, though enabling him 
to acquire a large portion of theological learning, seem to have been 
hardly above mediocrity. There cannot be a more contemptible work 
than his Diary ; and his letters to Strafford display some smartness, 
but no great capacity. He managed, indeed, his own defence, when 
impeached, with some ability ; but on such occasions, ordinary men 
are apt to put forth a remarkable readiness and energy. Laud’s 
inherent ambition had impelled him to court the favour of Buckingham, 
of Williams, and of both the kings under whom he lived, till he rose to 
the see of Canterbury on Abbot’s death, in 1633. No one can deny 
that he was a generous patron of letters, and as warm in friendship as 
in enmity. But he had placed before his eyes the aggrandisement, 
first of the church, and next of the royal prerogative, as his end and 
aim in every action. Though not literally destitute of religion, it was 
so subordinate to worldly interest, and so blended in his mind with the 
impure alloy of temporal pride, that he became an intolerant persecutor 
of the puritan clergy, not from bigotry, which in its usual sense he 
never displayed, but systematic policy. 8 And being subject, as his 
friends call it, to some infirmities of temper, that is, choleric, vindictive, 
harsh, and even cruel to a great degree, he not only took a prominent 


1 The intimidation was so great, that no counsel dared to sign Prjmne’s plea ; yet the court 
refused to receive it without such signature. Rushworth, ii. 277. Strafford Letters, ii. 74. 

* Id. 85. Rushw. 295. State Trials. Clarendon, who speaks in a very unbecoming manner 

of this sentence, a<*~ ! ‘“ A p 

* It is not easy t 

buth of the prince of Wales, In 1630. he says: " „ , 

him, if it oe fossibU” Brodie, u. 358, from Hacket. Williams was scandalised at this 

** loathsome divinity.*' as he called it* Inis own sermon at king James's funeral, however, was 
0 ___s ; though flattery of the dead is somewhat more pardonable than the living. In 

Land's voluminous correspondence with Wentworth, we seek in vain, not for the sort of cant 
that distinguishes the age, but for what the letters of an eminent churchman we ight be expected 
to contain some indications of a sense of duty towards God or man. 
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share in the severities of the Star-chamber, but, as his correspondence 
shows, perpetually lamented that he was restrained from going further 
lengths . 1 , ' 

Laud's extraordinary favour with the king, through which he became 
a prime adviser in matters of state, rendered him secretly obnoxious to 
most of the council, jealous, as ministers must always be, of a church- 
man's overweening ascendency. His faults, and even his virtues, 
contributed to this odium. For being exempt from the thirst of lucre, 
and though in the less mature state of his fortunes a subtle intriguer, 
having become frank through heat of temper and self-confidence, he 
discountenanced all schemes to serve the private interests of courtiers 
at the expense of his master’s exhausted treasury, and went right 
onward to his object, the exaltation of the church and crown. He 
aggravateclthe invidiousness of his own situation, and gave an astonish- 
ing proof of his influence, by placing Juxon, bishop of London, a 
creature of his own, in the greatest of all posts, that of lord high- 
treasurer. Though Williams had lately been lord-keeper of the seal, 
it seemed more preposterous to place the treasurer’s staff in the hands 
of a churchman, and of one so little distinguished even in his own 
profession, that the archbishop displayed his contempt of the rest of 
the council, especially Cottington, who aspired to it, by such a recom- 
mendation . 9 He had previously procured the office of secretary of 
state for Windebank. But though overawed by the king’s infatuated 
partiality, the faction adverse to Laud were sometimes able to gratify 

1 Laud’s character is justly and fairly drawn by May, neither in the coarse caricature style 
of Prynne, nor with the absurdly flattering pencil of Clarendon. “ The archbishop of Can- 
terbury was a main agent in this fatal work ; a man vigilant enough, of an active or rather of 
a restless mind ; more ambitious to undertake than politic to carry on ; of a disposition too 
fierce and cruel for his coat ; which notwithstanding he was so far from concealing in a subtle 
way, that he increased the envy of it by insolence. He had few vulgar and private vices, as 
being neither taxed of covetousness, intemperance, or incontinence ; and in a word a man not 
altogether so bad in his personal character as unfit for the state of England.” Hist, of Parlia- 
ment, 19. But Laud would not have been a good man in private life. 

8 The following entry appears in Laud's Diary (Mar. 6. 1636): “ Sunday, William Juxon, 
lord bishop of London, made lord high-treasurer of England : no churchman had it since 
Henry VIr.’s time. I pray God bless him to carry i t so that the church may have honour, and 
the king and the state service and contentment by it. And now, if the church will not hold 
themselves up under God, I can do no more.” 

Those who were far from puritanism could not digest this strange elevation. James Howell 
writes to Wentworth; “ The news that keeps greatest noise here at this present, is that there is 
a new lord-treasurer; and it is news indeed, it beinjp; now twice time out of mind since the white 
robe and the white staff marched together ; we begin to live here in the church triumphant ; 
and there wants but one more to keep the king’s conscience, which is more proper for a church- 
man than his coin, to make it a triumvirate.” Straff. Letters, i. 522. Garrairi, another cor- 
respondent, expresses his surprise, and thinks Strafford himself, or Cottington, would have 
done better, p. 523. And afterwards, v. ii. p. 2. “The clergy are so high here since the 
joining of the white sleeves with the white staff, that there is much talk of having as secretary 
a^ bishop, Dr. Wren, bishop of Norwich, and as chancellor of the exchequer. Dr. Bancroft, 
bishop of .Oxford ; but this comes only from the young fry of the clergy ; little credit is given 
to it, but it is observed, they swarm mightily about the court.” The tone of these letters 
shows that the writer suspected that Wentworth would not be well pleased at seeing a church- 
man set over his head, but in several of his own letters he positively declares his aversion to 
the office, and perhaps with sincerity. Ambition was less predominant in his mind than pride, 
and impatience of opposition. He knew, that as lord-treasurer he would be perpetually 
thwarted and undermined by Cottington and others of the council. They, on the other hand, 
must have dreaded that such a colleague might become their master. Laud himself, in his 
eorrespondence with Strafford, never throws out the least hint of a wish that he should succeed 
Weston, which would have interfered with his own views. 

It must be added that Juxon redeemed the scandal of his appointment by an unblemished 
probity, and gave so little offence in this invidious greatness, that the long parliament never 
Attacked him, and he remained in his palace at Fulham, without molestation til! 1647. 

?1 * 
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their dislike, or to manifest their greater discretion, by opposing 
obstacles to his impetuous spirit. 

Of these impediments, which a rash and ardent man calls luke- 
warmness, indolence, and timidity, he frequently complains in his 
correspondence with the lord-deputy of Ireland— that lord Wentworth, 
so much better known by the title of earl of Strafford, which he only 
obtained the year before his death, that we may give it him by 
anticipation, whose doubtful fame and memorable end have made him 
nearly the most conspicuous character of a reign so fertile in recollec- 
tions. Strafford haa in his early years sought those local dignities to 
which his ambition probably was at that time limited, the representation 
of the county of York, and the post of custos rotulorum, through the 
usual channel of court favour. Slighted by the duke of Buckingham, 
and mortified at the preference shown to the head of a rival family, 
sir John Saville, he began to quit the cautious and middle course he 
had pursued in parliament, and was reckoned among the opposers of 
the administration after the accession of Charles.' He was one of 
those who were made sheriffs of their counties, in order to exclude 
them from the parliament of 1626. This inspired so much resentment, 
that he signalised himself as a refuser of the arbitrary loan exacted the 
next year, and was committed in consequence to prison. He came to 
the third parliament with a determination to make the court sensible of 
his power, and possibly with some real zeal for the liberties of his 
country. But patriotism, unhappily, in his self-interested and ambitious 
mind, was the seed sown among thorns. He had never lost sight of 
his hopes from the court ; even a temporary reconciliation with 
Buckingham had been effected in 1627, which the favourite’s levity soon 
broke ; and he kept up a close connexion with the treasurer Weston. 
Always jealous of a rival, he contracted a dislike for sir John Eliot, 
and might suspect that he was likely to be anticipated by that more 
distinguished patriot in royal favours.* The hour of Wentwosth’s 
glory was when Charles assented to the petition of right, in obtaining 
which, and in overcoming the king’s chicane, and the hesitation of 
the lords, he had been pre-eminently conspicuous. From this moment 
he started aside from the path of true honour ; and being suddenly 
elevated to the peerage and a great post, the presidency of the council 

* Strafford's Letters, L 33. &c. The letters of Wentworth in this period of hU life show a 
good deal of ambition and resentment, but no great portion of public spirit. This collection 
of the Strafford letters forms a very important portion of our historical documents. Hume 
had looked at them very superficially, and quotes them but twice. They furnished materials 
to Harris and Macauley , but the first is little read at present, and the second not at all. In 
a recent and deservedly popular publication, Macdiarmid’s Lives of British Statesmen, the 
work of a young man of letters, who did not live to struggle through the distresses of that 
profession, die character of Strafford is drawn from the best authonties, and with abundant, 
perhaps excessive, candour. Mr. Brodie, has well pointed out that he has obtained more 
credit for die early period of his parliamentary life than he deserves, by being confounded with 
Mr. Wentworth, member for Oxford, v. ii. p . 449. Rush worth has even ascribed to sir Thomas 
Wentworth the speeches of this Mr. Wentworth in the second parliament of Charles, frotv 
which it is notorious that the former had been excluded. 

* Hacket tells us, in his elegant style, that “ sir John Eliot at the west, and dr Thomas 
Wentworth of the north, both in the prime of their age and wits, both conspicuous for 
speakers, dashed so often in the house, and cudgelled one another with such strong Contradic- 
tions, that it grew from on emulation between them to an enmity. The lord-treasurer Weston 
picked out die northern cock, sir Thomas, to make him the king's creature, and set him upon 
die first step of hit rising ; which was wormwood in the taste of Eliot, who revenged himself 
upon the king in the bill of tonnage, and then fell upon the treasurer, and declaimed ag ainst 
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of the North, commenced a splendid but baleful career, that terminated 
at the scaffold. 1 After this fatal apostasy he not only lost all solicitude 
about those liberties which the petition of right had been designed to 
secure, but became their deadliest and most shameless enemy. 

The council of the North was erected by Henry VIII. after the 
suppression of the great insurrection of 1536. It had a criminal 
jurisdiction in Yorkshire and the four more northern counties, as to 
riots, conspiracies, and acts of violence. It had also, by its original 
commission, a jurisdiction in civil suits, where either of the parties 
were too poor to bear the expenses of a process at common law ; in 
which case the council might determine, as it seems, in a summary 
manner, and according to equity. But this latter authority had been 
held illegal by the judges under Elizabeth. (Fourth Inst. c. 49. See 
also 13 Reports, 31.} In fact, the lawfulness of this tribunal in any 
respect was, to say the least, highly problematical. It was regulated 
by instructions issued from time to time under the great seal. 
Wentworth spared no pains to enlarge the jurisdiction of his court. A 
commission issued in 1632, empowering the council of the North to 
hear and determine all offences, misdemeanours, suits, debates, 
controversies, demands, causes, things, and matters whatsoever therein 
contained, within certain precincts, namely, from the Humber to the 
Scots frontier. They were specially appointed to hear and determine 
divers offences, according to the course of the star-chamber, whether 
provided for by act of parliament or not ; to hear complaints according 
to the rules of the court of chancery, and stay proceedings at common 
law by injunction ; to attach persons by their serjeant in any part of 
the realm. (Rymer, xix. 9. Rushworth, ii. 127.) 

These inordinate powers, the soliciting and procuring of which, 
especially by a person so well versed in the laws and constitution, 
appears to be of itself a sufficient ground for impeachment, were 
abused by Strafford to gratify his own pride, as well as to intimidate 
the opposers of arbitrary measures. Proofs of this occur in the 
prosecution of sir David Foulis, in that of Mr. Bellasis, in that of 
Mr. Maleverer, for the circumstances of which I refer the reader to more 
detailed history.* 

Without resigning his presidency of the northern council, Wentworth 
was transplanted in 1633 to a still more extensive sphere, as lord-deputy 
of Ireland. This was the great scene on which he played his part ; it 
was here that he found abundant scope for his commanding energy 

him. that he was the author of all the evils under which the kingdom was oppressed.*' He 
proceeds to inform us, that bishop Williams offered to bring Eliot over, for which Wentworth 
never forgave him. Life of William*, p. 82. The magnanimous fortitude of Eliot forbids us 
to give credit to any surmise unfavourable to his glory, upon such indifferent authority : but 
several panages in Wentworth's letters to Laud show his malice towards one who had perished 
In the great cause which he had so basely forsaken. 

1 Wentworth was brought over before the assassination of Buckingham. His patent in 
Rymer bean date 22nd July, 1628, a month previous to that event.* 

* Rushworth. Strafford’s Trial, &c. Brodie, ii. 319. Straff. Letters, i. 115. In a letter 
to lord Doncaster, pressing for a severe sentence on Foulis. who had been guilty of some dis- 
respect to himself as president of the North, Wentworth shows his abhorrence of liberty with 

the bitterness of a renegado ; and urges the “ seasonable correcting an humour and liberty 
I nod reign in these parts, of observing a superior command no farther than they like them- 
selveB, and of questioning any profit of the crown, called upon by his majesty's ministers, 
which might enable it to subsist of itself, without being necessitated to accept of such condi* 
™»i ** others might easily think to impose upon it." Sept. i6qa. Somers Tracts, iv. 198. 
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and imperious passions. The Richelieu of that island, he made it 
wealthier in the midst of exactions, and, one might almost say, happier 
in the midst of oppressions. He curbed subordinate tyranny ; but his 
own left a sting behind it, that soon spread a deadly poison over Ire- 
land. But of his merits and his injustice towards that nation I shall 
find a better occasion to speak. Two well-known instances of his 
despotic conduct in respect to single persons may just be mentioned ; 
the deprivation and imprisonment of the lord chancellor Loftus for not 
obeying an order of the privy council to make such a settlement 
as they prescribed on his son’s marriage — a stretch of interference with 
private concerns which was aggravated by the suspected familiarity of 
the lord-deputy with the lady who was to reap advantage from it; 1 and 
secondly, the sentence of death passed by a council of war on lord 
Mountnorris in Strafford’s presence, and evidently at his instigation, 
on account of some very slight expressions which he had used in 
private society. Though it was never the deputy’s intention to execute 
this judgment of his slaves, but to humiliate and trample upon Mount- 
norris, the violence and indecency of his conduct in it, his long perse- 
cution of the unfortunate prisoner after the sentence, and his glorying 
in the act at all times, and even on his own trial, are irrefragable proofs 
of such vindictive bitterness as ought, if there were nothing else, to 
prevent any good man from honouring his memory.* 

The haughty and impetuous primate found a congenial spirit in the 
lord-deputy. They unbosom to each other, in their private letters, 
their ardent thirst to promote the king’s service by measures of more 
energy than they were permitted to exercise. Do we think the ad- 
ministration of Charles during the interval of parliaments rash and 
violent ? They tell us it was over-cautious and slow. Do w*e revolt 
from the severities of the star-chamber ? To Laud and Strafford they 
seemed the feebleness of excessive lenity. Do we cast on the crown 
lawyers the reproach of having betrayed their country’s liberties ? We 
may find that, with their utmost servility, they fell far behind the 
expectations of the court, and their scruples were reckoned the chief 
shackles on the half-emancipated prerogative. 

The system which Laud was longing to pursue in England, and 
which Strafford approved, is frequently hinted at by the word Thorough. 
“ For the state,” says he, “ indeed, my lord, I am for Thorough ; but I 
see that both thick and thin stays somebody, where 1 conceive it should 

1 Rushworth, iii. 85. Clarendon,!. 390. (1826). The original editors left out some words, 
which brought this home to Strafford. And if the case was as there seems every reason to 
believe, 1 would ask those who talk of this man's innocence, whether in any civilised country, 
a more outrageous piece of tyranny lias been committed by a governor, than to compel a 
nobleman of the highest station to change the disposition 01 his private estate, because that 
governor carried on an adulterous intercourse with the daughter-in-law of the person whom he 
treated thus imperiously? 

* Clarendon Papers, i. 449. 543. 594. Rushworth, iii. 43. Clar. Hist. i. 386. (i8a6). Strafford 
Letters, i. 497. et post. This proceeding against lord Mountnorris excited much dissatisfaction 
in England ; those of the council who disliked Strafford making it a pretext to inveigh against 
his arrogance. But the king, invariably on the severe and arbitrary side Justified the measure, 
which silenced the courtiers : p. 51a. Be it added, that the virtuous Charles took a bribe or 
6000/* for bestowing Mountnorris r s office on sir Adam Loftus, not out of distress through the 
parsimony of parliament, but to purchase an estate in Scotland (hear this, ye idolaters of his 
memory). Id.511. 

Hume, in extenuating the conduct of Str .fford. as to Mountnorris’* trial, says, that, “*«»• 
tibl* if the iniquity 4 f the sentence, he procured his majesty’s free pardon to Mountnorris.' 
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not, and it is impossible to go thorough alone.” (Strafford Letters, 
i. 1 1 1.) “ I am very glad ” (in another letter) “ to read your lordship 
so resolute, and more to hear you affirm that the footing of them that go 
thorough for our master’s service is not upon fee, as it hath been. But 
you are withal upon so many Ifs, that by their help you may preserve 
any man upon ice, be it never so slippery. As first, if the common 
lawyers may be contained within their ancient and sober bounds ; if 
the word Thorough be not left out, as I am certain it is ; if we grow 
not faint ; if we ourselves be not in fault ; if we come not to apeccatum 
ex te Israel ; if others will do their parts as thoroughly as you promise 
for yourself, and justly conceive of me. Now I pray, with so many 
and such Ifs as these, what may not be done, and in a brave and 
noble way? But can you tell when these Ifs will meet, or be brought 
together? Howsoever I am resolved to go on steadily in the way, 
which you have formerly seen me go ; so that (to put in one if too) if 
any thing fail in my hearty desires for the king and the church’s ser- 
vice, the fault shall not be mine.” (P. 155.) “As for my marginal 
note ” (he writes in another place) “ I see you deciphered it well ” 
(they frequently corresponded in cipher), “ and I see you make use of 
it too ; do so still, thorough and thorough. Oh that I were where I 
might go so too ! but I am shackled between delays and uncertainties ; 
you have a great deal of honour here for your proceedings ; go on a 
God’s name.” “ I have done,” he says some years afterwards, “ with 
expecting of Thorough on this side.” 1 

It is evident that the remissness of those with whom he was joined 
in the administration in not adopting or enforcing sufficiently energetic 
measures is the subject of the archbishop’s complaint. Neither he nor 
Strafford loved the treasurer Weston, nor lord Cottington, both of 
whom had a considerable weight in the council. But it is more diffi- 
cult to perceive in what respects the Thorough system was disregarded. 
He«cannot allude to the church, which he absolutely governed through 
the high-commission court. The inadequate punishments, as he thought 
them, imposed on the refractory formed a part, but not the whole, of 
his grievance. It appears to me that the great aim of these two per- 
sons was to effect the subjugation of the common lawyers. Some sort 
of tenderness for those constitutional privileges, so indissolubly inter- 
woven with the laws they administered, adhered to the judges, even 
while they made great sacrifices of their integrity at the instigation of 
the crown. In the case of habeas corpus, in that of ship-money, we 
find many of them display a kind of half-compliance, a reservation, a 
distinction, an anxiety to rest on precedents, which, though it did not 
save their credit with the public, impaired it at court. On some more 
fortunate occasions, as we have seen, they even manifested a good deal 
of firmness in resisting what was urged on them. Chiefly, however, in 
matter of prohibitions issuing from the ecclesiastical courts, they were 

There is not the slightest evidence to warrant the words in italics ; on the contrary, he always 
Justified the sentence, and had most manifestly procured it. The king, in return to a moving 
petition of lady Mountmorris, permitted his release from confinement, “on making such a 
submission as my lord-deputy shall approve.'* 

' Strafford Letters, p. 329. In other letters they complain of what they call the lady Mora, 
which seems to be a cant word for the inefficient system of the rest of the council, unless it if 
a personal nickname for Weston. 
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uniformly tenacious of their jurisdiction. Nothing could expose them 
more to Laud’s ill-will. I should not deem it improbable that he had 
formed, or rather adopted from the canonists, a plan, not only of ren- 
dering the spiritual jurisdiction independent, but of extending it to all 
civil causes, unless perhaps in questions of freehold. 1 

The presumption of common lawyers, and the difficulties they threw 
in the way of the church and crown, are frequent themes with the two 
correspondents. “ The church,” says Laud, “ is so bound up in the 
forms of the common law, that it is not possible for me or for any man 
to do that good which he would, or is bound to do. For your lordship 
sees, no man clearer, that they which have gotten so much power in 
and over the church will not let go their hold ; they have indeed fangs 
with a witness, whatsoever I was once said in a passion to have.” 
(P. 1 1 1*) Strafford replies : “ I know no reason but you may as well 
rule the common lawyers in England as I, poor beagle, do here ; and 
yet that I do, and will do, in all that concerns my master, at the peril 
of my head. I am confident that the king, being pleased to set himself 
in the business, is able, by his wisdom and ministers, to carry any just 
and honourable action through all imaginary opposition, for real there 
can be none ; that to start aside for such panic fears, fantastic appari- 
tions, as a Prynne or an Eliot shall set up, were the meanest folly in 
the whole world ; that the debts of the crown being taken off, you may 
govern as you please ; and most resolute I am that work may be done 
without borrowing any help forth of the king’s lodgings, and that it is 
as downright a peccatum ex te Israel as ever was, if all this be not 
effected with speed and ease.” (P. 173.) Strafford’s indignation at 
the lawyers breaks out on other occasions. In writing to lord Cotting- 
ton, he complains of a judge of assize who had refused to receive the 
king’s instructions to the council of the North in evidence, and 

1 The bishops, before the Reformation, issued process from their courts in their own names. 
By the statute of i Edw. VI. c. a. all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is declared to be immediately 
from the crown ; and it is directed that persons exercising it shall use the king's arms in their 
seal, and no other. This was repealed under Mary ; but her act is itself repealed by x Jac. I. 
c. *5. 1 48. This seems to revive the act of Edward. The spiritual courts, however, con- 
tinued to issue process in the bishop's name, and with his seal. On some difficulty being made 
concerning this, it was referred by the star-chamber to the twelve judgcs t who gave it under 
their hands that the statute of Edward was repealed, and that the practice of the ecclesias- 
tical courts in this respect was agreeable to law. Neal, 589. Kennet, 99. Rush. Abr. iii. 3*0. 
Whitelock says, p. as., that the bishops all denied that they held their jurisdiction from the 
king, for which they were liable to heavy penalties. This question is of little consequence ; 
for it is still true that ecclesiastical jurisdiction, according to the law, emanates from the 
crown ; nor does any thing turn on the issuing of process in the bishop’s name, any more than 
on the holding courts-baron in the name of the lord. In Ireland, unless I am mistaken, the 
king's name is used in ecclesiastical proceedings. Laud, in his famous speech in the star- 
chamber, 1637, and again on his trial, asserts episcopal jurisdiction (except what is called in 
for© contentioso) to be of divine right; a doctrine not easily reconcilable with the crown's 
supremacy over all causes under the statute of Elisabeth ; since any spiritual censure may be 
annulled by a lay tribunal, the commission of delegates ; and how this can be compatible with 
a divine authority in the bishop to pronounce it, seems not easy to prove. Laud, I have no 
doubt, would have put an end to this badge of subordination to the crown. The judges in 
Cawdry's case, live Reports, held a very different language ; nor would Elizabeth have Dome 
this assumption of the prelates as tamely as Charles, in his poor-spirited bigotry, seems to have 
done. Stillingfleet, though he disputes at great length the doctrine of lord Coke, in his fifth 
Report, as to the extent of the royal supremacy before the first of Elizabeth, fully admits that 
since the statute of that year, the authority for keeping courts, in whose name soever they 
may be held, is derived from the king. Vol. iii. 768. 778. 

w arrogant contempt of the lawyers manifested by Laud and his faction of priests led to, 
the mm of the great churchman, and of the church itself— by the hands, chiefly, of that 
powerful body they had insulted, as Clarendon has justly remarited. 
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beseeches that he may be charged with this great misdemeanour 
before the council-board. “ I confess,” he says, “ I disdain to see the 
gownmen in this sort hang their noses over the flowers of the crown.” 
(P. 129.) It was his endeavour in Ireland, as well as in Yorkshire, to 
obtain the right of determining civil suits. “ I find,” he says, “that my 
lord Falkland was restrained by proclamation not to meddle in any 
cause between party and party, which did certainly lessen his power 
extremely : I know very well the common lawyers will be passionately 
against it, who are wont to put such a prejudice upon all other profes- 
sions, as if none were to be trusted or capable to administer justice but 
themselves ; yet how well this suits with monarchy, when they mono- 
polize all to be governed by their year-books, you in England have a 
costly experience ; and I am sure his majesty’s absolute power is not 
weaker in this kingdom, where hitherto the deputy and council-board 
have had a stroke with them.” (P. 201. See also p. 223.) The king 
indulged him in this, with a restriction as to matters of inheritance. 

The cruelties exercised on Prynne and his associates have generally 
been reckoned among the great reproaches of the primate. It has 
sometimes been insinuated that they were rather the act of other coun- 
sellors than his own. But his letters, as too often occurs, belie this 
charitable excuse. He expresses in them no sort of humane sentiment 
towards these unfortunate men, but the utmost indignation at the 
oscitancy of those in power, which connived at the public demonstra- 
tions of sympathy. “A little more quickness,” he says, “in the 
government would cure this itch of libelling. But what can you think 
of Thorough when there shall be such slips in business of conse- 
quence ? What say you to it, that Prynne and his fellows should be 
suffered to talk what they pleased while they stood in the pillory, and 
win acclamations from the people, &c. ? By that which I have above 
written, your lordship will see that the Triumviri will be far enough 
from being kept dark. It is true, that when this business is spoken of, 
some men speak as your lordship writes, that it concerns the king and 
government more than me. But when any thing comes to be acted 
against them, be it but the execution of a sentence, in which lies th* 
honour and safety of all justice, yet there is little or nothing done, nor 
shall I ever live to see it otherwise.” (Vol. ii. p. 100.) 

The lord-deputy fully concurred in this theory of vigorous govern- 
ment. They reasoned on such subjects as cardinal Granville and the 
duke of Alva had reasoned before them. “A prince,” he says in 
answer, “ that loseth the force and example of his punishments, loseth 
withal the greatest part of his dominion. If the eyes of the Triumviri 
be not sealed so close as they ought, they may perchance spy us out a 
shrewd turn, when we least expect it. I fear we are hugely mistaken, 
and misapply our charity thus pitying of them, where we should indeed 
much rather pity ourselves. It is strange indeed,” he observes in 
another place, “ to see the frenzy which possesseth the vulgar nowa- 
days, and that the just displeasure and chastisement of a state should 
produce greater estimation, nay reverence, to persons of no considera- 
tion either for life or learning, than the greatest and highest trust and 
employments shall be able to procure for others of unspotted convcrsa 
tion, of most eminent virtues and deepest knowledge : a grievous ant 
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overspreading leprosy ! but where you mention a remedy, sure it is not 
fitted for the hand of every physician ; the cure under God must be 
wrought by one j£sculapius alone, and that in my weak judgment to 
be effected rather by corrosives than lenitives : less than Thorough will 
not overcome it ; there is a cancerous malignity in it, which must be 
cut forth, which long since rejected all other means, and therefore to 
God and him I leave it.” (Vol. iii. 136.) 

The honourable reputation that Strafford had earned before his 
apostasy stood principally on two grounds ; his refusal to comply with 
a requisition of money without consent of parliament, and his exertions 
In the petition of right, which declared every such exaction to be con- 
trary to law. If any therefore be inclined to palliate his arbitrary 
proceedings and principles in the executive administration, his virtue 
will be brought to a test in the business of ship-money. If he shall be 
found to have given countenance and support to that measure, there 
must be an end of all pretence to integrity or patriotism. But of this 
there are decisive proofs. He not only made every exertion to enforce 
its payment in Yorkshire during the years 1639 and 1640, for which the 
peculiar dangers of that time might furnish some apology, but long 
before, in his correspondence with Laud, speaks thus ot Mr. Hampden, 
deploring, it seems, the supineness that had permitted him to dispute 
the crown's claim with impunity. “ Mr. Hampden is a great brother 
[i.e. a puritan], and the very genius of that people leads them always to 
oppose, as well civilly as ecclesiastically, all that ever authority ordains 
for them ; but in good faith, were they right saved, they should be 
whipt home into their right wits, and much beholden they should be to 
any one that would thoroughly take pains with them in that kind.” 
(P. 138.) “ In truth I still wish, and take it also to be a very charitable 
one, Mr. H. and others to his likeness were well whipt into their right 
senses ; if that the rod be so used as that it smarts not, I am the more 
sorry.” (P. 158.) . 

Hutton, one of the judges who had been against the crown in this 
case, having some small favour to ask of Strafford, takes occasion in 
his letter to enter on the subject of ship-money, mentioning his own 
opinion in such a manner as to give the least possible offence, and with 
all qualifications in favour of the crown ; commending even lord 
Finch’s argument on the other side. s (P. 178.) The lord-deputy, 
answering his letter after much delay, says, “I must confess, in a 
business of so mighty importance, I shall the less regard the forms of 
pleading, and do conceive, as it seems my lord Finch pressed, that the 
power of levies of forces at sea and land for the very, not feigned, relief 
and safety of the public, is a property of sovereignty, as, were the crown 
willing, it could not divest it thereof : Salus populi suprema lex ; nay, 
in cases of extremity, even above acts of parliament,” &c. 

It cannot be forgotten that the loan of 1626, for refusing which 
Wentworth had suffered imprisonment, had been demanded in a 
season of incomparably greater difficulty than that when ship-money 
was levied ; at the one time war had been declared against both 
France and Spain, at the other the public tranquillity was hardly inter* 
rupted by some bickerings with Holland. In avowing therefore the 
king’s right to levy money in cases of exigency, and to be the sole 
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iudge of that exigency, he uttered a shameless condemnation of his 
former virtues. But lest any doubt should remain of his perfect aliena- 
tion from all principles of limited monarchy, I shall produce still more 
conclusive proofs. He was strongly and wisely against the war with 
Spain, into which Charles’s resentment at finding himself the dupe of 
that power in the business of the Palatinate nearly hurried him in 1637. 
At this time Strafford laid before the king a paper of considerations 
dissuading him from this course, and pointing out particularly his want 
of regular troops. (P.60.) "It is plain, indeed,” he says, “ that the 
opinion delivered by the judges, declaring the lawfulness of the assess- 
ment for the shipping, is the greatest service that profession hath done 
the crown in my time. But unless his majesty hath the like power 
declared to raise a land army upon the same exigent of state, the 
crown seems to me to stand but upon one leg at home, to be con- 
siderable but by halves to foreign powers. Yet this sure methinks 
convinces a power for the sovereign to raise payments for land forces, 
and consequently submits to his wisdom and ordinance the transporting 
of the money or men into foreign states. Seeing then that this piece 
well fortified for ever vindicates the royalty at home from under the 
conditions and restraints of subjects, renders us also abroad even to 
the greatest kings the most considerable monarchy in Christendom ; 
seeing again, this is a business to be attempted and won from the sub- 
ject in time of peace only, and the people first accustomed to these 
levies, when they may be called upon, as by way of prevention for our 
future safety, and keep his majesty thereby also moderator of the peace 
of Christendom, rather than upon the bleeding evil of an instant and 
active war ; I beseech you, what piety to alliances is there, that should 
divert a great and wise king forth of a path, which leads so manifestly, 
so directly, to the establishing his own throne, and the secure and 
independent seating of himself and posterity in wealth, strength, and 
gk>i% far above any their progenitors, verily in such a condition as 
there were no more hereafter to be wished them in this world, but that 
they would be very exact in their care for the just and moderate 
government of their people, which might minister back to them again 
the plenties and comforts of life, that they would be most searching 
and severe in punishing the oppressions and wrongs of their subjects, 
as well in the case of the public magistrate as of private persons, and 
lastly to be utterly resolved to exercise this power only for public and 
necessary uses ; to spare them as much and often as were possible ; 
and that they never be wantonly vitiated or misapplied to any private 
pleasure or person whatsoever? This being indeed the very only 
means to preserve, as may be said, the chastity of these levies, and to 
recommend their beauty so far forth to the subject, as being thus dis- 
posed, it is to be justly hoped, they will never grudge the parting with 
their monies. .... 

" Perhaps it may be asked, where shall so great a sum be had ? My 
answer is, procure it from the subjects of England, and profitably for 
them too. By this means preventing the raising upon them a land 
army for defence of the kingdom, which would be by many degrees 
more chargeable ; and hereby also insensibly gain a precedent, and 
settle an authority and right in the crown to levies of that nature, 
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which thread draws after it many huge and great advantages, more 
proper to be thought on at some other seasons than now,” 

It is, however, remarkable that, with all Strafford's endeavours to 
render the king absolute, he did not intend to abolish the use of par- 
liaments. This was apparently the aim of Charles ; but, whether from 
remains of attachment to the ancient forms of liberty surviving amidst 
his hatred of the real essence, or from the knowledge that a well- 
governed parliament is the best engine for extracting money from the 
people, this able minister entertained very different views. He urged 
accordingly the convocation of one in Ireland, pledging himself for the 
experiment's success. And in a letter to a friend, after praising all 
that had been done in it, “ Happy it were,” he proceeds, “ if we might 
live to see the like in England, every thing in its season ; but in some 
cases it is as necessary there be a time to forget, as in others to learn ; 
and howbeit the peccant (if I may without offence so term it) humour 
be not yet wholly purged forth, yet do I conceive it in the way, and 
that once rightly corrected and prepared, we may hope for a parliament 
of a sound constitution indeed ; but this must be the work of time, and 
of his majesty's excellent wisdom ; and this time it becomes us all to 
pray for and wait for, and when God sends it, to make the right use of 
it." (Vol. i. p. 420.) 

These sentiments appear honourable and constitutional. But let it 
not be hastily conceived that Strafford was a friend to the necessary 
and ancient privileges of those assemblies to which he owed his rise. 
A parliament was looked upon by him as a mere instrument of the 
prerogative. Hence he was strongly against permitting any mutual 
understanding among its members, by which they might form them- 
selves into parties, and acquire strength and confidence by previous 
concert “As for restraining any private meetings either before or 
during parliament, saving only publicly in the house, I fully rest in the 
same opinion, and shall be very watchful and attentive therein,, as a 
means which may rid us of a great trouble, and prevent many stones 
of offence, which otherwise might by malignant spirits be cast in 
among us." (Strafford, p. 246. ; see also p. 370.) And acting on this 
principle, he kept a watch on the Irish parliament, to prevent those 
intrigues which his experience in England had taught him to be the 
indispensable means of obtaining a control over the crown. Thus fet- 
tered and kept in awe, no one presuming to take a lead in debate from 
uncertainty of support, parliaments would have become such mockeries 
of their venerable name as the joint contempt of the court and nation 
must soon have annihilated. Yet so difficult is it to preserve this 
dominion over any representative body, that the king judged far more 
discreetly than Strafford in desiring to dispense entirely with their 
attendance. 

The passages which I have thus largely quoted will, I trust, leave no 
doubt m any reader's mind that the earl of Strafford was party in a 
conspiracy to subvert the fundamental laws and liberties of his country. 
For here are not, as on his trial, accusations of words spoken in heat, 
uncertain as to proof, and of ambiguous interpretation ; nor of actions 
variously reported and capable of some explanation t buft the sincere 
unbosoming of the heart in letters never designed to come to light 
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And if we reflect upon this man's cool-blooded apostasy on the first 
lure to his ambition, and on his splendid abilities which enhanced the 
guilt of that desertion, we must feel some indignation at those who 
have palliated all his iniquities, and even ennobled his memory with 
the attributes of patriot heroism. Great he surely was, since that 
epithet can never be denied without paradox to so much comprehension 
of mind, such ardour and energy, such courage and eloquence ; those 
commanding qualities of soul, which, impressed upon his dark and 
stem countenance, struck his contemporaries with mingled awe and 
hate, and still live in the unfading colours of Vandyke . 1 * * * * * * But it may 
be reckoned as a sufficient ground for distrusting any one's attachment 
to the English constitution, that he reveres the name of the earl of 
Strafford. 

It was perfectly consonant to Laud's temper and principles of govern- 
ment to extirpate, as far as in him lay, the lurking seeds of disaffection 
to the Anglican church. But the course he followed could in nature 
have no other tendency than to five them nourishment. His prede- 
cessor Abbot had, perhaps, connived to a limited extent at some 
irregularities of discipline in the puritanical clergy, judging not absurdly, 
that their scruples at a few ceremonies, which had been aggravated by 
a vexatious rigour, would die away by degrees, and yield to that centri- 
petal force, that moral attraction towards uniformity and obedience to 
custom, which Providence has rendered one of the great preservatives 
of political society. His hatred to popery and zeal for Calvinism, 
which undoubtedly were narrow and intolerant, as well as his avowed 
disapprobation of those churchmen who preached up arbitrary power, 
gained for this prelate the favour of the party denominated puritan. 
In all these respects, no man could be more opposed to Abbot than his 
successor. Besides reviving the prosecutions for nonconformity in 
their utmost strictness, wherein many of the other bishops vied with 
thei* primate, he most injudiciously, not to say wickedly, endeavoured, 
by innovations of his own, and by exciting alarms in the susceptible 
consciences of pious men, to raise up new victims whom he might 
oppress. Those who made any difficulty about his novel ceremonies, 
or even who preached on the Calvinistic side, were harassed by the 
high commission court as if they had been actual schismatics.* The 
most obnoxious, if not the most indefensible of these prosecutions 
were for refusing to read what was called the Book of Sports ; namely, 
a proclamation, or rather a renewal of that issued in the late reign, 
that certain feasts or wakes might be kept, and a great variety of pas- 
times used on Sundays after evening service . 8 This was reckoned, as 

1 Theunfavourablephysiognomy of Strafford is noticed by writers of that time. Somers 
Tracts, lv. 93X. It did not prevent him from being admired by the fair sex, especially at his 
tnal, where, May says, they were, all on his side. The portraits by Vandyke at Wentworth 

»od Petworth are well known ; the latter appears eminently characteristic. 

* See the cases of Workman, Peter Smart, &c., in the common histories : Rushworth, Rapin, 

Neal, Macaulcy, Brodie, and even Hume on one side ; and for what can be said on the other, 
Collier, and Laud s own defence on his trial. A number of persons, doubtless inclining to the 
ptmtan side, had raised a sum of money to buy up impropriations, which they vestedin tnis- 

teesror the purpose of supporting lecturers ; a class of ministers to whom Laud was very 

averse. He caused the parties to be summoned before the star-chamber, where their associa- 

mm was dissolved, and the impropriations already purchased were confiscated to the crown, 
ii. 17. Neal, 1. 556. 

This originated in an order made at the Somerset assises by chief justice Richardson, at 
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I have already observed, one of the tests of puritanism. But what- 
ever superstition there might be in that party's judaical observance of 
the day they called the sabbath, it was in itself preposterous, and 
tyrannical in its intention, to enforce the reading in churches of this 
licence, or rather recommendation of festivity. The precise clergy 
refused in general to comply with the requisition, and were suspended 
or deprived in consequence. Thirty of them were excommunicated in 
the single diocese of Norwich ; but as that part of England was rather 
conspicuously puritanical, and the bishop, one Wren, was the worst on 
the bench, it is highly probable that the general average fell short of 
that number . 1 

Besides the advantage of detecting a latent bias in the clergy, it is 
probable that the high church prelates had a politic end in the Book of 
Sports. The morose gloomy spirit of puritanism was naturally odious 
to the young and to men of joyous tempers. The comedies of that 
age are full of sneers at its formality. It was natural to think that, by 
enlisting the common propensities of mankind to amusement on the 
side of the established church, they might raise a diversion against 
that fanatical spirit, which can hardly long continue to be the prevail- 
ing temperament of a nation. The church of Rome, from which no 
ecclesiastical statesman would disdain to take a lesson, had for many 
ages perceived, and acted upon the principle, that it is the policy of 
governments to encourage a love of pastime and recreation in the 
people ; both because it keeps them from speculating on religious and 
political matters, and because it renders them more cheetful and less 
sensible to the evils of their condition ; and it may be remarked by 
the way, that the opposite system, so long pursued in this country, 
whether from a puritanical spirit, or from the wantonness of petty 
authority, has no such grounds of policy to recommend it. Thus 
much at least is certain, that when the puritan party employed their 
authority in proscribing all diversions, in enforcing all the Jewish 
rigour about the sabbath, and gave that repulsive air of austerity to 
the face of England of which so many singular illustrations are recorded, 
they rendered their yoke intolerable to the youthful and gay ; nor did 
any other cause perhaps so materially contribute to bring about the 
Restoration. But mankind love sport as little as prayer by compulsion ; 
and the immediate effect of the king's declaration was to produce a far 
more scrupulous abstinence from diversions on Sundays than had been 
practised before. 

The resolution so evidently taken by the court, to admit of no half 
conformity in religion, especially after Laud had obtained an unlimited 
sway over the king's mind, convinced the puritans that England could 

the request of the justices of peace, for suppressing these feasts, which had led to much dis- 
order and profaneness. Laud made the privy council reprove the judge, and direct him to 
revoke the order. Kennet, p. 71. Rushw. ii. 165. Heyun says, the gentlemen of the county 
were against Richardson’s order, which is one of his habitual falsehoods. See Rushw. ii. 167. 
I must add, however, that the proclamation was perfectly legal, and according to the spirit of 
the late act, * Car. I . c. x. for the observance of the Lord’s day. It has been rather misre- 
presented by those who have not attended to its limitations, as Neal and Brodie. Dr, Lingard, 
lx* 423., has stated the matter rightly. 

* Neal, 569. Rushworth, ii. 166. Collier, 758. Heylin’s life of Laud, 241. 290. The 
last writer extenuates the persecution by Wren : but it is evident by his own account tliat no 
suspension or censure was taken off till the party conformed and read the declaration. 
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no longer afford them an asylum. The state of Europe was not such 
as to encourage their emigration, though many were well received in 
Holland. But, turning their eyes to the newly-discovered regions 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean, they saw a secure place of refuge from 
present tyranny, and a boundless prospect for future hope. They 
obtained from the crown the charter of Massachusetts Bay in 1529. 
About three hundred and fifty persons, chiefly or wholly of the inde- 
pendent sect, sailed with the first fleet. So many followed in the 
subsequent years, that these New England settlements have been 
supposed to have drawn near half a million of money from the mother 
country before the civil wars. 1 Men of a higher rank than the first colo- 
nists, and now become hopeless alike of the civil and religious liberties 
of England, men of capacious and commanding minds, formed to be 
the legislators and generals of an infant republic, the wise and cautious 
lord Saye, the acknowledged chief of the independent sect, the brave, 
open, and enthusiastic lord Brook, sir Arthur Ilaslerig, Hampden, 
ashamed of a country for whose rights he had fought alone, Cromwell, 
panting with energies that he could neither control nor explain, and 
whose unconquerable fire was still wrapt in smoke to every eye but 
that of his kinsman Hampden, were preparing to embark for America, 
when Laud, for his own and his master's curse, procured an ordei of 
council to stop their departure.* Besides the reflections which such 
an instance of destructive infatuation must suggest, there are two 
things not unworthy to be remarked : first, that these chiefs of the 
puritan sect, far from entertaining those schemes of overturning the 
government at home that have been imputed to them, looked only in 
1638 to escape from imminent tyranny ; and, secondly, that the views 
of the archbishop were not so much to render the church and crown 
secure from the attempts of disaffected men, as to gratify a malignant 
humour by persecuting them. 

TJiese severe proceedings of the court and hierarchy became more 
odious on account of their suspected leaning, or at least notorious 
indulgence, towards popery. With some fluctuations, according to 
circumstances or changes of influence in the council, the policy of 
Charles was to wink at the domestic exercise of the catholic religion, 
and to admit its professors to pay compositions for recusancy which 
were not regularly enforced.* The catholics willingly submitted to 
this mitigated rigour, in the sanguine expectation of far more prosper- 

* Neal, p. 546. I do not know how he makes his computation. 

* A proclamation, dated May i. 1638, reciting that the king was informed that many persons 
went yearly to New England in order to be out of the reach of ecclesiastical authority , com- 
mands that no one shall pass without a licence, and a testimonial of conformity from the mi- 
nister of his parish. Rymer. xx. 223. Laud, in a letter to Strafford, ii. 169., complains of men 
running to New England, when there was a want of them in Ireland. And why did they 
so, but that any trackless wilderness seemed better than his own or his friend’s tyranny? In 
this letter he laments that he is left alone in the envious and thorny part of the work, and has 
no encouragement. 

* In thirteen years, ending with 1640, but 4080/. was levied on recusants by process from 
the exchequer, according to Commons* Journals, x Dec. 1640. But it cannot oe denied that 
they paid' considerable sums by way of composition, though less probably than in former times. 
Lingard, ix. 424. &c. note G. Weston is said by Clarendon to have offended the catholics by 
enforcing penalties to raise the revenue. One priest only was executed for religion, before 
the meeting of the long parliament Butler, iv. 97. And though, for the sake of appearance, 
proclamations for arresting priests and recusants sometimes came forth, they were always 
discharged in a short time. The number pardoned in the first sixteen years of the kingis said 
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ous days. I shall, of course, not censure this part of hjs administra- 
tion. Nor can we say that the connivance at the resort of catholics 
to the queen’s chapel in Somerset House, though they used it with 
much ostentation, and so as to give excessive scandal, was any more 
than a just sense of toleration would have dictated. (Strafford Letters, 
L 505. 524. ii. 2. 57.) Unfortunately, the prosecution of other sectaries 
renders it difficult to ascribe such a liberal principle to the council of 
Charles the First. It was evidently true, what the nation saw with 
alarm, that a proneness to favour the professors of this religion, and to 
a considerable degree the religion itself, was at the bottom of a conduct 
so inconsistent with their system of government. The king had been 
persuaded, in 1635, through the influence of the queen, and probably 
of Laud, 1 to receive privately as an accredited agent from the court of 
Rome, a secular priest, named Panzani, whose ostensible instructions 
were to effect a reconciliation of some violent differences that had 
long subsisted between the secular and regular clergy of his com- 
munion. The chief motive, however, of Charles was, as I believe, so 
far to conciliate the pope as to induce him to withdraw his opposition 
to the oath of allegiance, which had long placed the catholic laity in a 
very invidious condition, and widened a breach which his majesty had 
some hopes of closing. For this purpose he offered any reasonable 
explanation which might leave the oath free from the slightest appear- 
ance of infringing the papal supremacy. But it was not the policy of 
Rome to make any concession, or even enter into any treaty, that 
might tend to impair her temporal authority. It was better for her 
pride and ambition that the English catholics should continue to hew 
wood and draw water, their bodies the law’s slaves, and their souls her 
own, than, by becoming the willing subjects of a protestant sovereign, 
that they should lose that sense of dependency and habitual deference 
to her commands in all worldly matters, which states wherein their 
faith stood established had ceased to display. She gave thereforq no 
encouragement to the proposed explanations of the oath of allegiance, 
and even instructed her nuncio Con, who succeeded Panzani, to check 
the precipitance of the English catholics in contributing men and 
money towards the army raised against Scotland, in 1639.* There 
might indeed be some reasonable suspicion that the court did not play 
quite fairly with this body, and was more eager to extort what it could 
from their hopes than to make any substantial return. 

The favour of the administration, as well as the antipathy that every 

to have amounted, in twenty-nine counties only, 1011,970. Neal, 604. Clarendon, i. a6s., 
confirms the systematic indulgence shown to catholics, which Dr. Lingard seems, reluctantly 
and by silence, to admit. 

* Heylin, 286. The very day of Abbot’s death, an offer of a cardinal’s hat was made to 
Laud, as he tells us in his Diary, “ by one that avowed ability to perform it." This was 
repeated some days afterwards : Aug. 4th and 17th, 1633. It seems very Questionable whether 
tins came from authority. The new primate inside a strange answer to the first application, 
which might well encourage a second; certainly not what might have been expected from a 
steady protestant. If we did not read this in his own Diary, we should not believe it. The offer 
at least proves that he was supposed capable of acceding to it. 

* Clarendon State Papers, 11. 44. It is always important to distinguish dates. By the year 
1639, the court of Rome had seen the fallacy of those hopes she had previously been led to 
entertain, that the Icing and church of England would return to her fold. This might exas- 
perate her against him, as it certainly did against Laud ; besides which, I should suspatt the 
tafiuence of Spain in the conclave. 
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parliament had displayed towards them, not unnaturally rendered the 
catholics, for the most part, asserters of the king’s arbitrary power. 1 
This again increased the popular prejudice. But nothing excited so 
much alarm as the perpetual conversions to their faith. These had 
not been quite unusual in any age since the Reformation, though the 
balance had been very much inclined to the opposite side. They 
became under Charles the news of every day ; protestant clergymen in 
several instances, but especially women of rank, becoming proselytes 
to a religion, so seductive to the timid reason and susceptible imagina- 
tion of the sex. They whose minds have never strayed into the 
wilderness of doubt, vainly deride such as sought out the beaten path 
their fathers had trodden in old times ; they whose temperament 
gives little play to the fancy and sentiment, want power to comprehend 
the charm of superstitious illusions, the satisfaction of the conscience 
in the performance of positive rites, especially with privation or suffer- 
ing, the victorious self-gratulation of faith in its triumph over reason, 
the romantic tenderness that loves to rely on female protection, the 
graceful associations of devotion with all that the sense or the imagina- 
tion can require, — the splendid vestment, the fragrant censer, the sweet 
sounds of choral harmony, and the sculptured form that an intense 
piety half endows with life. These springs were touched, as the variety 
of human character might require, by the skilful hands of Romish priests, 
chiefly jesuits, whose numbers in England were about 250, 2 concealed 
under a lay garb, and combining the courteous manners of gentlemen 
with a refined experience of mankind, and a logic in whose labyrinths 
the most practical reasoncr was perplexed. Against these fascinating 
wiles the puritans opposed other weapons from the same armoury of 
human nature ; they awakened the pride of reason, the stei n obstinacy 
of dispute, the names, so soothing to the ear, of free inquiry and 
private judgment. They inspired an abhorrence of the adverse party 
that served as a barrier against insidious approaches. But far different 
principles actuated the prevailing party in the church of England. A 
change had for some years been wrought in its tenets, and still more in 
its sentiments, which, while it brought the whole body into a sort of 
approximation to Rome, made many individuals shoot as it were from 
theirown sphere, on coining within the stronger attraction of another. 

The charge of inclining towards popery brought by one of our reli- 
gious parties against Laud and his colleagues with invidious exaggera- 


1 Proofs °f this abound in the first volume of the collection just quoted, as well as in other 
r 00 *®* u if doolies were not indeed unanimous in the view they took of the king’s preroga- 
tive which became of importance in the controversy as to the oath of allegiance ; one party 
maintaining that the king had a right to put his own explanation on that oath, which was more 
to oe regarded than the sense of paihament; while another denied that they could conscien- 
uously admit the king's interpretation against what they knew to have been the intention of the 
legislature who imposed it. A Mr. Courtney , who had written on the latter side, was imprisoned 
P rc text of recusancy, but really for having promulgated so obnoxious an 
opinion. P. 258. et alibi. Memoirs of Panzani, p. 140. The Jesuits were much against the 
from whatever cause, threw all the obstacles they could in the way of a good under- 
l u e L ing an< ? tbe P°P°* One reason was their apprehension that an article ot 
lu® ^ W °r b if tflc , appointment of a catholic bishop in England ; a matter about which 
° f taat . church have been quarrelling ever since the reign of Elizabeth, but 
• r notlc ? m thls P 1 **; More than half Panzani’s Memoirs relate to it. 

p, i l07, ».? bls * s a state ment by father Leander ; in another place, p. 
secular priests^ reckoned at 360. There were about 180 other regulars, and five or six hundred 
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lion, has been too indignantly denied by another. Much indeed will 
depend on the definition of that obnoxious word ; which one may 
restrain to an acknowledgment of the supremacy, in faith and discipline, 
of the Roman see ; while another comprehends in it all those tenets 
which were rejected as corruptions of Christianity at the Reformation; 
and a third may extend it to the ceremonies and ecclesiastical observ- 
ances which were set aside at the same time. In this last and most 
enlarged sense, which the vulgar naturally adopted, it is notorious that 
all the innovations of the school of Laud were so many approaches, in 
the exterior worship of the church, to the Roman model. Pictures 
were set up or repaired ; the communion-table took the name of an 
altar ; it was sometimes made of stone ; obeisances were made to it ; 
the crucifix was sometimes placed upon it ; the dress of the officiating 
priests became more gaudy ; churches were consecrated with strange 
and mystical pageantry . 1 These petty superstitions, which would of 
themselves have disgusted a nation accustomed to despise as well as 
abhor the pompous rites of the catholics, became more alarming from 
the evident bias of some leading churchmen to parts of the Romish 
theology. The doctrine of a real presence, distinguishable only by 
vagueness of definition from that of the church of Rome, was generally 
held . 8 Montagu, bishop of Chichester, already so conspicuous, and 
justly reckoned the chief of the Romanising faction, went a consider- 
able length towards admitting the invocation of saints ; prayers for 
the dead, which lead at once to the tenet of purgatory, wore vindicated 
by many ; in fact, there was hardly any distinctive opinion of the 
church of Rome, which had not its abettors among the bishops, or 


1 Kennet, 73. H irris's Life of Charles, 790. Collier, 77? Brodie, 11. 224. note, Neal, p 
*>72. &c. Laud, in his defence at his trial, denies or extenuates home of the charges. There 
is however full proof of all that I have .said in my text. The famous consecration of St. Catha- 
rine’s Creed church in 1631 is mentioned by Rush worth, Welwood, and others. Laud said 
in his defence that he borrowed the ceremonies from Andrews, who had found them income 
old liturgy ; as if that rendered the superstition and absurdity a jot the less. The consecra- 
tion of churches had, 1 believe, been disused since the Reformation. There seems a proper 
decency in this practice; but I cannot help regarding the consecration of burial-grounds as a 
miserable piece of superstition 

* In bishop Andrews’s answer to Bellarinine. he says : Pnescntiam credimus non minus 
quam vus veram ; de modo pracsenti« nil temerr dehniutus. And soon afterwards ; Nobis vobis- 
cum de objecto convenit, de modo lis omnis est. J>e hoc est, fide firm.! tenemus quod sit, give 
de hoc modo est, lit sit Per, sivc In,sive Cum, sivc Sub. sivc Trans, nullum inibi verbura est. I 
quote from Casaubon’s EpLtles, p. 39 1. This is, reduced to plum terms : We fully agree with you 
that Christ’s body is actually present m the sac 1 a mental cWieots, in the same sense a*s you use 
the word ; but we see no at use for determining the pie die mode, whether by tran^u Instantia- 
tion or otherwise. 

The doctrine of the Church of England, as evidenced !•> it,, leading ecclesiastics, unaex- 
Trcnt a change in the reign of James, through Andrews, Caiaubon, and others, who deferred 
wholly to antiquity. In fact, as I have elsewhere observed, there can be but two opinions 
neglecting subordinate differences, on this famous controversy. It is clear to those who have 
Attended to the subject, that the Anglican reformers did not hold a local presence of Christ's 
human body in the consecrated bread itself, independent of the communicant, or, as the tech- 
nical phrase was, extra usum : and it is also clear, that the divines of the latter school did so. 
This question is rendered intricate at first sight partly by the strong figurative language which 
the early reformers employed in order to avoid shocking the prejudices of the people ; and 
partly by the incautious and even absurd use of the word teal presence to mean real aim nee ; 
which is common with modern theologians. As the Romish controversy is reviving, I would 
take the liberty of hinting to our protestant combatants, that, having to deal with an adversary 
not scrupulous in citation, and particularly fond of the argurnentum ad homiuem, they will do 
Well to throw overboard the writers of the seventeenth century, and not pretend to vindicate 
expressions, which do denote, and were meant to denote, tenets very different from their own. 
Let them rather imitate the can our and good wsm»e of bishop Heber ©* this head. Life o( 
Taylor, p 23a 
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those who wrote under their patronage. The practice of auricular 
confession, which an aspiring clergy must so deeply regret, was 
frequently inculcated as a duty. And Laud gave just offence by a 
public declaration, that in the disposal of benefices he should, in equal 
degrees of merit, prefer single before married priests . 1 They incurred 
scarcely less odium by their dislike of the Calvinistic system, and by 
what ardent men construed into a dereliction of the protestant cause, 
a more reasonable and less dangerous theory on the nature and reward 
of human virtue, than that which the fanatical and presumptuous spirit 
of Luther had held forth as the most fundamental principle of his 
Reformation. 

It must be confessed that these English theologians were less favour- 
able to the papal supremacy, than to most other distinguishing tenets 
of the catholic church. Yet even this they were inclined to admit in a 
considerable degree, as a matter of positive, though not divine institu- 
tion ; content to make the doctrine and discipline of the fifth century 
the rule of their bastard reform. An extreme reverence for what they 
called the primitive church had been the source of their errors. The 
first reformers had paid little regaul to that authority. But as learning 
by which was then meant an acquaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity 
grew more general in the church, it gradually inspired more respect for 
itself ; and men’s judgment in matters of religion came to be measured 
by the quantity of their erudition . 2 The sentence of the early writers, 
including the fifth and perhaps sixth centuries, if it did not pass for 
infallible, was of prodigious weight in controversy. No one in the 
English church seems to have contributed so much towards this relapse 
into superstition ns Andrews, bishop of Winchester, a man of eminent 
learning in this kind, who may be reckoned the founder of the school 
wherein Laud was the most prominent disciple . 3 

A characteristic tenet of this party was. as I have already observed, 
that episcopal government was indispensably requisite to a Christian 
church . 4 Hence they treated the presbyterians with insolence abroad, 


Beylins Life of Laud, p. 212. He ptobahly imbibed this, like many other of his preju- 
tu.es, ' ro,n bishop Andrews, whose epitaph in Winehei.lcr Cathedral speaks of him as 
Ha vine received a supctior row aid in heaven on account of Ins celibacy: ccelebs migravit ad 
aureola m coMcstctn. Aureola, a word of no classical authority, means in the style of popish 
Dt^Cange: inv * rvu ^ ujr e P' la l*b thought fit to employ, the a own of virginity. Sea 

. * ?¥ l f C - °- f H .ammond, in Wordsworth’s F.ccles. Biogy., vol. v. 34^ It had been usual 
lo study divinity m compendium**, chiefly drawn up in the sixteenth century. King fames 
was a great favourer of antiquity, and prescribed the study of the fathers in his Instructions 
to the Universities, m 1610. 

* Andrcw . s gave scandal ill the queen’s reign by preaching at court, " that contrition, wilh- 
$ut confession and absolution and deeds worthy of repentance, was not sufficient ; that the 
Jhmsters had the two keys of power and knowledge delivered unto them ; that whose sins 
they remitted upon earth, should be remitted in heaven — The couit is full of it, for 
such doctrine was not usually taught there.” Sidney Letters, ii. i8«;. Harrington also cen- 
SUI ttT ** irn . 811 to bring in auricular confession. Ntigie Antiquae, ii. 192. In his own 

wi Itlfigs against Perron, he throws away a great part of what have always been considered the 
protestant doctrines. 

4 HaH» bishop of Exeter, a very considerable person, wrote a treatise on the Divine Tnstitu- 



11 ^ — r r* w* 5 Jbc asserting the pope to be Antichrist, which displeased the king a# 

well aa primate, though it had been orthodox under James, 
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and severity at home. A brief to be read in churches for the sufferers 
in the Palatinate having been prepared, wherein they were said to pro- 
fess the same religion as ourselves, Laud insisted on this being struck 
out. (Collier, 764. Neal, 582. Ileylin, 288.) The Dutch and Wal- 
loon churches in England, which had subsisted since the Reformation, 
and which various motives of policy had led Elizabeth to protect, were 
harassed by the primate and other bishops for their want of conformity 
to the Anglican ritual. (Collier, 753. Hcylin, 260.) The English 
ambassador, instead of frequenting the Hugonot church at Charenton, 
as had been the former practice, was instructed to disclaim all frater- 
nity with their sect, and set up in his own chapel the obnoxious altar 
and the other innovations of the hierarchy. 1 These impolitic and 
insolent proceedings gave the foreign protes.ants a hatred of Charles, 
which they retained through all his misfortunes. 

This alienation from the foreign churches of the reformed persuasion 
had scarcely so important an effect in bege tting a predilection for that 
of Rome, as the language frequently held about the Anglican separa- 
tion. It became usual for our churchmen to lament the precipitancy 
with which the Reformation had been conducted, and to inveigh against 
its principal instruments. The catholie writers had long descanted on 
the lust and violence of Henry, the pretended licentiousness of Anne 
Boleyn, the rapacity of Cromwell, the pliancy of Cranmer ; sometimes 
with great truth, but \\ ith much of invidious misrepresentation. These 
topics, which have no kind of operation on men accustomed to sound 
reasoning, produce an unfailing effect on ordinary minds. Nothing 
incurred more censure than the dissolution of the monastic orders, or 
at least the alienation of their endowments ; acts accompanied, as we 
must all admit, with great rapacity and injustice, but which the new 
school branded with the name of sacrilege. Spelman, an antiquary of 
eminent learning, was led by bigotry or subserviency to compose a 
wretched tract called the History of Sacrilege, with a view to confirm 
the vulgar superstition that the possession of estates alienated from 
the church entailed a sure curse on the usurper’s posterity. There is 
some reason to suspect that the king entertained a project of restoring 
all impropriated hereditaments to the church. 

It is alleged by one who had much access to Laud, that his object in 

1 Clarendon, iii. 366. State Papers, i. 338. “Lord Scudamore, the Prudish ambassador, set 
up an altar, &c. in the Laudean style. His successor, lord Leicester, spoke to the archbishop 
about going to Charenton; and telling him lord Scudamore did never go thither, Laud an- 
swered,* He is the wiser.’ Leicester requested his advice what he should do in order to sift his 
disposition, being himself resolved how to behave in that matter. But the other would only say 
that he left it to his discretion. Leicester says, he had many reasons to think that for his going to 
Charenton the archbishop did him all the ill offices he could to the king, representing him as a 
puritan, and consequently in his method an enemy to monaichical government, though he had 
not been very kind before. The said archbishop, he adds, would not countenance Blondel’s 
book against the usurped power of the pope.” Blencowe’s Sydney Papers, 261. 

‘‘To think well of the reformed religion,” says Northumberland, in 1640, “is enough to 
make the archbishop an enemy ; and though he cannot for shame do it in public, yet in private 
he will do Leicester all the mischief he can.” Collins’s Sydney Papers, ii. 623, 

Such was the opinion entertained of Laud, by those who could not reasonably be called puri- 
tans, except by such as made that word a synonym for proteslant. It would be easy to add 
other proofs. The prosecution in the star-chamber against Sherfield, recorder of Salisbury, for 
destroying some superstitious pictures in a church, led to a display of the aversion many of the 
council entertained for popery, and their jealousy of the archbishop’s bias. They were with 
difficulty brought to condemn Sherfield, and passed a sentence at last very unlike those to 
which tbev war* Accustomed. Rush worth. State Trials. Hume misrepresents the case . 
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these accommodations was to draw over the more moderate catholics 
to the English church, by extenuating the differences of her faith, and 
rendering her worship more palatable to their prejudices. (Heylin’s 
Life of Laud, 390). There was, however, good reason to suspect, from 
the same writer’s account, that some leading ecclesiastics entertained 
schemes of a complete re-union j 1 and later discoveries have abun- 
dantly continued this suspicion. Such schemes have doubtless been ii? 
the minds of men not inclined to offer every sacrifice ; and during this 
very period Grotius was exerting his talents (whether judiciously or 
otherwise we need not inquire) to make some sort of reconciliation 
and compromise appear practicable. But we now know that the views 
of a party in the English church were much more extensive, and went 
almost to an entire dereliction of the protestant doctrine. 

The catholics did not fail to anticipate the most favourable conse- 
quences from this turn in the church. The Clarendon State Papers, 
and many other documents, contain remarkable proofs of their sanguine 
and not unreasonable hopes. Weston the lord treasurer, and Cotting- 
ton, were already in secret of their persuasion ; though the former did 
not take much pains to promote their interests. No one, however, 
showed them such decided favour as secretary Windebank, through 
whose hands a correspondence was carried on with the court of Rome 
by some of its agents. 2 They exult in the peaceful and flourishing 
slate of their religion in England as compared with former times. The 
recusants, they write, were not molested ; and if their compositions 
were enforced, it was rather from the king’s want of money, than any 
desire to injure their religion. Their rites were freely exercised in the 
queen’s chapel and those of ambassadors, and, more privately, in the 
houses of the rich. The church of England was no longer exasperated 
against them ; if there was ever any prosecution, it was to screen the 
king from the reproach of the puritans. They drew a flattering picture 
o£ tlie resipiscence of the Anglican party ; who are come to acknow- 
ledge the truth in some articles, and differ in others rather verbally 
than in substance, or in points not fundamental ; who hold all other 
protestants to be schismatical, and confess the primacy of the holy see, 
regretting the separation already made, and wishing for re-union : who 
profess to pay implicit respect to the fathers, and can best be assailed 
on that side. (Id. 197, &e.) 

These letters contain, no doubt, a partial representation ; that is, 
they impute to the Anglican clergy in general, what was only true of a 
certain number. Their aim was to inspire the court of Rome with 
more favourable views of that of England, and thus to pave the way 
for a permission of the oath of allegiance, at least with some modifica- 
tion of its terms. Such flattering tales naturally excited the hopes of 
the Vatican, and contributed to the mission of Panzani, who was 

1 Heylin’s Life of Laud, 388. The passage is very remarkable, but too long to be extracted 
in a work not directly ecclesiastical, it is rather ambiguous ; but the Memoirs of Panzani 
afford the key. 

The Spanish ambassador applies to Windebank, 1633, to have a case of books restored, 
that had been carried from the custom-house to archbishop Abbot. — “ Now he is dead, I make 
this demand* upon his effects and library, that they may be restored to me ; as his majesty's 
order at that time was ineffectual, as well as its appearing that there was nothing contraband 
or prohibited ” A list of these books follows, and is curious. They consisted of English 
popish tracts by wholesale, intended, of course, for circulation. Clar. State Papers, 66 . 
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instructed to feel the pulse of the nation, and communicate more 
unbiassed information to his court than could be expected from the 
English priests. He confirmed, by his letters, the general truth of the 
former statements, as to the tendency of the Anglican church, and the 
favourable dispositions of the court. The king received him secretly, 
but with much courtesy ; the queen and the catholic ministers, Cot- 
tington and Windebank, with unreserved confidence. It required all 
the adroitness of an Italian emissary from the subtlest of courts to meet 
their demonstrations of friendship without too much committing hia 
employers. Nor did Panzani altogether satisfy the pope, or at least 
his minister, cardinal Barberini, in this respects 

During the residence of Panzani in England, an extraordinary nego- 
tiation was commenced for the reconciliation of the church of England 
with that of Rome ; and, as this fact, though unquestionable, is very 
little known, I may not be thought to digress in taking particular notice 
of it. Windebank and lord Cottington were the first movers in that 
business ; both calling themselves to Panzani catholics, as in fact they 
were, but claiming all those concessions from the see of Rome, which 

1 Clarendon State Papers, 249. The Memoirs of Panzani, after furnishing some materials 
to Dodd’s Church History, were published by Mr. Bvnngton, in 1794. They are, however, 
become scarce, and have not been much quoted. It is plain that they were not his own work, 
but written by some dependant, or person in liis confidence. Their truth, as well as authen- 
ticity, appears to be quite beyond controversy ; they coincide, in a remarkable manner, with 
all our other information ; the names and local details are particularly accurate for the work 
of a foreigner ; in short, they contain no one fact of any consequence which there is reason to 
distrust. Some account of them may be found in Butler’s Engl. Cath. v. iv. 

A small tract, entitled “The Pope s Nuncio,” printed in 164^, and said to be founded on the 
information of the Venetian ambassador, is, as I conceive, derived in some direct or indirect 
manner from these Memoirs. It is republished in the Somers Tracts, v. iv. 

Mr. Butler has published, for the first time, a long and important extract from Panzani’sown 
report to the pope concerning the state of the catholic religion in England. Mem. of Catholics, 
iv. 55. He reckons them at 150,000 ; (thus vanishes tin e majority of Mr. Butler and Dr. 
Lingard) many of them, however, continuing so outwardly to live, as not to be known for sych 
among whom are many of the first nobility. From them the neighbouring catholics have no 
means of hearing mass or going to the sacraments. Others, more bold, give opportunity, 
more or less, to their poorer neighbours to practice their duty. Besides these, there are others, 
who, apprehensive of losing their property or places, live in appearance as protestants, take 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, frequent the churches, and speak occasionally against 


nobility who died, though reputed protestants, died catholics. The bishops are protestants, 
except tour, Durham, Salisbury, Rochester, and Oxford, who arc puritans. The latter are 
most numerous among the people, and are more hated by moderate protestants than are the 
catholics. A great change is apparent in books and sermons, compared with former times ; 
atiricukr confession praised, images well spoken of, and altars. The pope is owned as patri- 
arch of the West; and wishes are expressed for a re-union. The queen has a public chapel 
besides her private one, where service is celebrated with much pomp ; also the ambassadors ; 
and there are others in London. The laws against recusants arc much relaxed ; though some- 
times the king, being in want of money, takes one third of their incomes by way of composi- 
tion. The catholics are yet molested by the pursuivants, who enter their houses in search of 
priests, or sacred vessels ; and though this evil was not much felt while he was in London, 
they might be set at work at any time. He determined therefore to obtain, if possible, a 
general order from the king to restrain the pursuivants ; and the business was put into the hands 
of some counsellors, but not settled at his departure. The oath of allegiance divided the 
ecclesiastics, the major part refusing to take it. After a good deal about the appointment oi 
a catholic bishop in England, he mentions father Davenport or Sancta Clara’s book, e ntitled 
Deus, Natura, Gratia, with which the king, he says, had been pleased, and was therefore dis- 
appointed at finding it put in the Index Expurgatorius at Rome,— This book, which 
much noise at the time, was an attempt to show the compatibility of the Anglican doctrines 
with those of the catholic church ; the usual trick of popish intriguers. See an abstract of it 
in Stillingftect’s Works, vol. v. p, 176. 
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had been sometimes held out in the preceding century. Bishop Mon- 
tagu soon made himself a party, and had several interviews with 
Panzani. He professed the strongest desire for a union, and added, 
that he was satisfied both the archbishops, the bishop of London, and 
several others of that order, besides many of the inferior clergy, were 
prepared to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the holy see ; there 
being no method of ending controversies but by recurring to some 
centre of ecclesiastical unity. For himself, he knew no tenet of the 
Roman church to which he would not subscribe, unless it were that of 
transubstantiation, though he had some scruples as to communion in 
one kind. But a congress of moderate and learned men, chosen on 
each side, might reduce the disputed points into small compass, and 
confer upon them. 

This overture being communicated to Rome by its agent, was, of 
course, too tempting to be disregarded, though too ambiguous to be 
snatched at. The re-union of England to the catholic church, in itself 
a most important advantage, might, at that particular juncture, during 
the dubious struggle of the protestant religion in Germany, and its still 
more precarious condition in France, very probably reduce its adherents 
throughout Europe to a proscribed and persecuted sect. Panzani was 
therefore instructed to tlatter Montagu’s vanity, to manifest a great 
desire for reconciliation, but not to favour any discussion of contro- 
verted points, which had always proved fruitless, and which could not 
be admitted, till the supreme authority of the holy see was recognised. 
As to all usages founded on positive law, which might be disagreeable 
to the English nation, they should receive as much mitigation as the 
case would bear. This, of course, alluded to the three great points of 
discipline, or ecclesiastical institution — the celibacy of the clergy, 
the exclusion of the laity from the eucharisticai cup, and the Latin 
liturgy. 

In the course of the bishop’s subsequent interviews, he again men- 
tioned his willingness to acknowledge the pope’s supremacy ; and 
assured Panzani, that the archbishop was entiiely of his mind, but with 
a great mixture of fear and caution . 1 Three bishops only, Morton, 
Hall, and Davenant, were obstinately bent against the church of Rome ; 
the rest might be counted moderate.* The agent, however, took care 
to obtain from another quarter a more particular account of each bishops 
disposition, and transmitted to Rome a report, which does not appear. 
Montagu displayed a most unguarded warmth in all this treaty \ not- 
withstanding which, Panzani suspected him of still entertaining some 
notions incompatible with the catholic doctrine. He behaved with 

1 It we may believe Heylin, the queen prevailed on Laud to use his influence with the 
king that Panzani might conic to London, promising to be his friend. Life of Laud, 286. 

* P. 246. It may seem extraordinary that he did not mention Williams ; but I presume he 
took that political bishop’s zeal to be insincere. Williams had been, while in power, a great 
fikvourer of the toleration of papists. If, indeed, a story told of him, on Endymion Porter’s 
authority, in a late work, be true, lie was at that time sufficiently inclined to have accented a 
^rdinars hat, and made interest for it. Blencowe’s Sydney Papers, p. 262. One bishop, 
Goodman of Gloucester, was undoubtedly a Roman Catholic, and died in that communion, 
He refused, for a long time, to subscribe the canons of 1640, on account of one that contained 
a renunciation of popery ; but yielded at length for fear of suspension, and charged Montagu 
with having instigated his refusal, though he subscribed himself. Nalson, i. 371. Rush* 
Ab) ib*. tft. Collier, 793. Laud’s defence on his ' 
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much r/eater discretion than the bishop ; justly, I suppose, distrusting 
the influence of a man who showed so little capacity for a business of 
the utmost delicacy. It appears almost certain, that Montagu made 
too free with the name of the archbishop, and probably of many others : 
and it is well worthy of lcmark, that the popish party did not entertain 
any sanguine hopes of the king’s conversion. They expected, doubt- 
less that by gaining over the hierarchy, they should induce him to 
follow ; but he had evidently given no reason to imagine that he would 
precede. A few casual words, not perhaps exactly reported, might 
sometjmes elate their hopes, but cannot excite in us, who are better 
able to judge than his contemporaries, any reasonable suspicion of his 
constancy. Yet it is not impossible that he might at onetime conceive 
a union to be more practicable than it really was. 1 * 

The court of Rome, however, omitted no token of civility or good 
wall to conciliate our king’s favour. Besides expressions of paternal 
kindness which Urban lavished on him, cardinal Barberini gratified 
his well-known taste by a present of pictures. Charles showed a due 
sense of these courtesies. The prosecutions of recusants were abso- 
lutely stopped, by cashiering the pursuivants who had been employed 
in the odious office of detecting them. It was arranged that reciprocal 
diplomatic relations should be established, and consequently that an 
English agent should constantly reside at the court of Rome, by the 
nominal appointment of the queen, but empowered to conduct the 
various negotiations in hand. Through the first person who held this 
station, a gentleman of the name of Hamilton, the king made an over- 
ture on a matter very near to his heart, the restitution of the Palati- 
nate. I have no doubt that the whole of his imprudent tampering with 
Rome had been considerably influenced by this chimerical hope. But 
it was apparent to every man of less unsound judgment than Charles, 
that except the young elector would renounce the protestant faith, he 
could expect nothing from the intercession of the pope. * 

After the first preliminaries, which she could not refuse to enter 
upon, the court of Rome displayed no eagerness for a treaty which it 
found, on more exact information, to be embarrassed with greater 
difficulties than its new allies had confessed. 3 Whether this subject 

1 Henrietta Maria, in her communication to Madame de Motteville, has the following 
passage, which is not undeserving of notit e, though she may have been deceived : — *' Lc Roi 
Jacques . . . coinposa deux hvres pour la defense de la fansse religion d’Angletcrre, et 

fit rdponse h ceux que le cardinal du iVrion duuvit tontie lui. Kn defendant le mensonge, il 
congut de Tamour pour la vdiitd, et soubaita dc .se retirer de 1’eireur. Ce fut en voulant 
accordei les deux religions, la ndtre et la sienne ; mais il inoumt avant que d’exdculer ce 
loitable dessein. Le Roi Charles Stuard, son fils, qtiand il vint \ la couronne, se trouva 
nresque dans les monies sentiinens. 11 avoit aupres de lui rarcheveque de Cantorberi, qui, 
dans son nrui etant tres-bon catholique, inspira au roi son malt re un grand ddsir de retablir la 
liturgie, croyant que s’il pouvoit aniver a ce point, il y auroit si peu dc difference de la foi 
orthodoxe a la leur, qu’il seroit aisd peu & peu d’y conduire le roi. Pour travailler h ce 51-and 
ouvrage, que ne paroissoit au roi d’Anglcterre que le retablissement parfait de la liturgie, et 
qui est le seul dessein qui ait dtd dans le coeur de ce prince, rarcheveque de Cantorberi lui 
conseilla de commenccr par I’Ecosse, comme plus dloignde du coeur du royaurne ; lui disant, 
que leur remuement seroit moins b craindrc. Le roi, avant que de partir, voulant envoyer 
cette liturgie en TEcosse, l’apporta un soir dans la chambre de la reine, et la pria de lire ce 
livre, lui disant, qu’il seroit bien aise qu’elle le vlt, afin qu’elle silt combien ils approchoient de 
crdance.” Mdm. de Motteville, i. 242. A well-informed writer, however, says Charles Was a 
protestant, and never liked the catholic religion P. Orleans f Rdvolut. d’Anglet. iii. 35. He 
snys the same of Laud, but refers to Vittorio Siri for an opposite story. 

* Cardinal Parbcrini wrote word to Panxani, that the pioposal of Windebank, that the 
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continued to be discussed during the mission of Con, who succeeded 
Panzani, is hard to determine ; because the latter's memoirs, our un- 
questionable authority for what has been above related, cease to afford 
11s light. But as Con was a very active intriguer for his court, it is by 
no means unlikely that he proceeded in the same kind of parley with 
Montagu and Windebank. Yet whatever might pass between them 
was intended rather with a view to the general interests of the Roman 
church, than to promote a reconciliation with that of England, as a 
separate contracting party. The former has displayed so systematic 
a policy to make no concession to the reformers, either in matters of 
belief, wherein, in fact, since the council of Trent, she could do nothing, 
or even, as far as possible, in points of discipline, as to which she 
judged, perhaps rightly, that her authority would be impaired by the 
precedent of concession without any proportionate advantage : so un- 
varying in all cases has been her determination to yield nothing except 
through absolute force, and to elude force itself by every subtlety, that 
it is astonishing how honest men on the opposite side (men, that is, 
ivho seriously intended to preserve any portion of their avowed tenets, 
not such as Montagu or Heylin) could ever contemplate the possibility 
of reconciliation. Upon the present occasion, she manifested some 
alarm at the boasted approximation of the Anglicans. The attraction 
of bodies is reciprocal ; and the English catholics might, with so much 
temporal interest in the scale, be impelled more rapidly towards the 
established church than that church towards them. “Advise the 
clergy,” say the instructions to the nuncio in 1639, “ to desist from that 
foolish, nay rather illiterate and childish custom of distinction in the 
protestant and puritan doctrine ; and especially this error is so much 
the greater, when they undertake to prove that protestantism is a de- 
gree nearer to the catholic faith than the other. For since both of 
them be without the veige of the church, it is needless hypocrisy to 
speak of it, yea, it begets more malice than it is worth.” 1 

This exceeding boldness of the catholic party, and their success in 
conversions, which were in fact less remarkable for their number than 
for the condition of the persons, roused the primate himself to some 
apprehension. lie preferred a formal complaint to the king in council 
against the resort of papists to the queen’s chapel, and the insolence of 
some active zealots about the court.' Henrietta, who had courted his 
friendship, and probably relied on his connivance, if not suppoit, seems 
never to have forgiven this unexpected attack. Laud gave another 


church of Rome should sacrifice communion in one kind, the celil>a#y of the clergy, &c., 
wouM never please t that the English ought to look hack on the breach they hail made, and 
their motives foi it, and that the whole woild was against them on the fust- mentioned points, 
p. 173 This is exactly what any one liuahi piednt, who knew the long discussions on the 
subject with Austria and Fiance at the time of the council of Trent. 

1 “ Begets more malice’* is obscure— pci haps it means “ iirilates the puritans moie.” Cla- 
rendon Papers, ii. 44. 

* Heylin, p. 338. Laud’s Diary, Oct. 1637 Strafford Letters, i. 426. Garrard, a dependent 
friend whom Strafford retained, as was usual with gieat men, to communicate the news of the 
court, frequently descants on the excessive boldness of the papists. “ Laud,” he says, vol. ii. 
p. 74., “does all he can to beat down the general fear conceived of bringing on popery.” So 
TO p. 165. and many other places. 

It is manifest; by a letter of Laud to St««#jrd in 1638, that he was not satisfied with the 
systematic connivance at recusancy. Id. T7T. The explanation of the archbishop’s conduct 
wi*hi respect to the Roman catholics seems to be, that with a view of gaining tl tm over to hii 
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testimony of his unabated hostility to popery by republishing with 
additions his celebrated conference with the jesuit Fisher, a work 
reckoned the great monument of his learning and controversial acu- 
men. This conference had taken place many years before, at the 
desire and in the presence of the countess of Buckingham, the duke's 
mother. Those who arc conversant with literary and ecclesiastical 
anecdote must be aware, that nothing was more usual in the seventeenth 
century than such single combats under the eye of some fair lady, 
whose religious faith was to depend upon the victoiy. The wily and 
polished jesuits had great advantages in these duels, which almost 
always, I believe, ended in their favour. After fatiguing their gentle 
arbitress for a time with the tedious fencing of text and citation, till 
she felt her own inability to award the palm, they came, with her pr 2 * 
judices already engaged, to the necessity of an infallible judge ; ana 33 
their adversaries of the English church had generally left themselves 
vulnerable on this side, there was little difficulty in obtaining success. 
Like Hector in the spoils of Patroclus, our clergy had assumed to 
themselves the celestial armour of authority ; but found that, however 
it might intimidate the multitude, it fitted them too ill to repel the 
spear that had been wrought in the same furnace. A writer of this 
school in the age of Charles the First, and incomparably superior to 
any of the churchmen belonging to it, in the brightness and originality 
of his genius, sir Thomas Browne, whose varied talents wanted nothing 
but the controlling supremacy of good sense to place him in the highest 
rank of our literature, will furnish a better instance of the prevailing 
bias than merely theological writings. He united a most acute and 
sceptical understanding with strong devotional sensibility, the tem- 
perament so conspicuous in Fascal and Johnson, and which has a 
peculiar tendency to seek the repose of implicit faith. “ Where the 
Scripture is silent,” says Browne in his Religio Medici, u the church is 
my text ; where it speaks, 7 tis but my comment.” That jesuit must 
have been a disgrace to his order, who would have asked more than 
such a concession to secure a proselyte — the right of interpreting what- 
ever was written, and of supplying whatever was not. 

At this time, however, appeared one man in the field of religious 
debate, who struck out from that insidious track, of which his own 
experience had shown him the perils. Chillingworth, on whom nature 
had bestowed something like the same constitutional temperament as 
that to which I have just adverted, except that the reasoning power 
having a greater mastery, his religious sensibility rather gave earnest- 
ness to his love of truth than tenacity to his prejudices, had been in- 
duced, like so many others, to pass over to the Roman church. The 
act of transition, it may be observed, from a system of tenets wherein 
men had been educated, was in itself a vigorous exercise of free specu- 

own half- way proiestantism, and also of ingratiating himself with the queen, he had for a lime 
gone along with the tide, till he found there was a real danger of being carried farther than he 
intended. ^ This accounts for the well-known story told by Evelyn, that the jesuits at Rome 
spoke of him as their bitterest enemy. He is reported to have said, that they and the puritans 
were the chief obstacles to a re* union of the churches. There is an obscure story of a plot 
carried on by the pope’s legate Con and the English jesuits against Laud, and detected in 
1640 by one Andrew Habernfield, which some have treated as a nine fiction. RushwrtJt 
Abridg.iii. 233 
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lation, and might be termed the suicide of private judgment. But in 
Chillingworth's restless mind there was an inextinguishable scepticism 
that no opiates could subdue ; yet a scepticism of that species which 
belongs to a vigorous, not that which denotes a feeble understanding. 
Dissatisfied with his new opinions, of which he had never been really 
convinced, he panted to breathe the freer air of protestantism, and 
\fter a long and anxious investigation returned to the English church. 
He well redeemed anv censure that might have been thrown on him, 
by his great work in answer to the Jesuit Knott, entitled The Religion 
of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation. In the course of his reflec- 
tions he had perceived the insecurity of resting the reformation on any 
but its original basis, the independency of private opinion. This too 
he asserted with a fearlessness and consistency hitherto little known, 
even within the protestant pale ; combining it with another principle, 
which the zeal of the early reformers had rendered them unable to per- 
ceive, and for want of which the adversary had perpetually discomfited 
them, namely, that the errors of conscientious men do not forfeit the 
favour of God. This endeavour to mitigate the dread of forming 
mistaken judgments in religion runs through the whole work of Chilling- 
worth, and marks him as the founder, in this country, of what has been 
called the latitudinarian school of theology. In this view, which has 
practically been the most important one of the controversy, it may pass 
for an anticipated reply to the most biilliant performance on the oppo- 
site side, The History of the Variations of Protestant Churches ; and 
those who, from a delight in the display of human intellect, or from 
more serious motives of inquiry, are led to these two masterpieces, will 
have seen, perhaps, the utmost strength that either party, in the great 
schism of Christendom, has been able to put forth. 

This celebrated work, which gained its author the epithet of immortal, 
is npw, I suspect, little studied even by the clergy. It is no doubt 
somewhat tedious, when read continuously, from the frequent recurrence 
of the same strain of reasoning, anti from his method of following sen- 
tence by sentence the steps of his opponent ; a method which, while 
it presents an immediate advantage to controversial writers, as it 
heightens their reputation at the expense of their adversary, is apt to 
tender them very tiresome to posterity. But the closeness and pre- 
cision of his iogic ? which this mode of incessant grappling with his 
antagonist served to display, are so admirable, perhaps indeed hardly 
rivalled in any book beyond the limits of strict science, that the study 
of Chillingworth might tend to chastise the verbose and indefinite 
declamation so characteristic of the present day. His style, though by 
no means elegant or imaginative, has much of a nervous energy that 
rises into eloquence. He is chiefly, however, valuable for a true liberality 
and tolerance; far removed from indifference as may well be thought 
of one whose life was consumed in searching for truth, but diametrically 
adverse to those pretensions which seem of late years to have been 
regaining ground among the Anglican divines. 

The latitudinarian principles of Chillingworth appear to have been 
confirmed by his intercourse with a man, of whose capacity his con- 
temporaries entertained so high an admiration, that he acquired the 
distinctive appellation of the Ever-memurable John Hales. This testi- 
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mony of so many enlightened men is not to be disregarded, even if we 
should be of opinion, that the writings of Hales, though abounding 
with marks of an unshackled mind, do not quite come up to the pro- 
mise of his name. He had, as well as Chiliingworth, borrowed from 
Leyden, perhaps a little from Racow, a tone of thinking upon some 
doctrinal points as yet nearly unknown, and therefore highly obnoxious 
in England. More hardy than his friend, he wrote a short treatise on 
schism, which tended, in pretty blunt and unlimited language, to over- 
throw the scheme of authoritative decisions in any church, pointing at 
the imposition of unnecessary ceremonies and articles of faith, as at 
once the cause and the apology of separation. This having been cir- 
culated in manuscript, came to the knowledge of Laud, who sent for 
Hales to Lambeth, and questioned him as to his opinions on that 
matter. Hales, though willing to promise that he would not publish 
the tract, receded not a jot from his free notions of ecclesiastical power ; 
which he again advisedly maintained in a letter to the archbishop, 
now printed among his works. The result was equally honourable to 
both parties ; Laud bestowing a canonty of Windsor on Hales, which, 
after so bold an avowal of his opinion, he might accept without the 
slightest reproach. A behaviour so liberal forms a singular contrast to 
the rest of this prelate’s history. It is a proof, no doubt, that he knew 
how to set such a value on great abilities and learning, as to forgive 
much that wounded his pride. But besides that Hales had not made 
public this treatise on schism, for which I think he could not have 
escaped the high commission court, he was known by Laud to stand 
far aloof from the Calvinistic sectaries, having long since embraced in 
their full extent the principles of Episcopius, and to mix no alloy of 
political faction with the philosophical hardiness of his speculations . 1 

These two remarkable ornaments of the English church, who dwelt 
apart like stars, to use the fine expression of a living poet, from the 
vulgar bigots of both her factions, were accustomed to meet, in the 
society of some other eminent persons, at the house of lord Falkland, 
near Burford. One of those, who then in a ripe and learned youth, 
became afterwards so conspicuous a name in our annals and our litera* 
ture, Mr. Hyde, the chosen bosom-friend of his host, has dwelt with 
affectionate remembrance on the conversations of that mansion. His 
marvellous talent of delineating character, a talent, I think, unrivalled 
by any writer, (since combining the bold outline of the ancient 
torians with the analytical minuteness of De Retz and St. Simon, it 
produces a higher effect than either,) is fiever more beautifully displayed 
than in that part of the memoirs of his life, where Falkland, Hales, 
Chiliingworth, and the rest of his early friends, pass over the scene, 

For almost thirty ensuing years, Hyde himself becomes the com- 
panion of our historical reading. Seven folio volumes contain his 
History of the Rebellion, his Life, and the Letters, of which a large 
portion are his own. We contract an intimacy with an author who has 

l Heylin, in his Life of Laud, p. 34°-,» te ^ s this story, as if Hales had reeanted his opinions, 
and owned Laud’s superiority over him in argument. This is ludicrous, considering the relative 
abilities of the two men. And Hales’s letter to the archbishop, which is full as bold as his 
treatise on schism, proyes that Hcylin’s narrative is one of his many wilful falsehoods ; for, 
by making himself a witness to the pretended circumstances, he has precluded the excuse qJ 
error. 
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poured out to us so much of his heart. Though lord Clarendon’s chief 
work seems to me not quite accurately styled a history, belonging 
rather to the class of memoirs, 1 yet the very reasons of this distinction, 
the long circumstantial narrative of events wherein he was engaged, 
and the slight notice of those which he only learned from others, render 
it more interesting, if not more authentic. Conformably to human 
feelings, though against the rules of historical composition, it bears the 
continual impress of an intense concern about what he relates. This 
depth of personal interest, united frequently with an eloquence of the 
heart and imagination that struggles through an involved, incorrect, 
and artificial diction, makes it, one would imagine, hardly possible for 
those most alien from his sentiments to read his writings without some 
portion of sympathy. But they are on this account not a little dan- 
gerous to the soundness of our historical conclusions ; the prejudices 
of Clarendon, and his negligence as to truth, being full as striking as 
his excellencies, and leading him not only into many erroneous judg- 
ments, but into frequent inconsistencies. 

These inconsistencies are nowhere so apparent as in the first or 
introductory book of his history, which professes to give a general view 
of the state of affairs before the meeting of the long parliament. It is 
certainly the most defective part of his work. A strange mixture of 
honesty and disingenuousness pervades all he has written of the early 
years of the king’s reign ; retracting, at least in spirit, in almost every 
page what has been said in the last, from a constant fear that he may 
have admitted so much against the government as to make his readers 
impute too little blame to those who opposed it. Thus after freely cen- 
suring the exactions of the crown, whether on the score of obsolete 

1 It appears by the late edition at Ovfotd, 1826,) that lord Clarendon twice altered his 
intention as to the nature of his work, having ongiuaily designed to write the history of his 
time, which he changed to memonals of his own life, and again returned to his fust plan. The 
consequence has been, that there are two manuscripts of t he History and of the Life, which 
in a gribat degree arc transcripts one fiom the other ,sr contain the same general fact with 
variations. That part of the Life, previous to 1660, which is not inserted in the History of the 
Rebellion, is by no means extensive. 

The genuine text of the Histoiy has only been published in 1826. A story, as is well known, 
obtained circulation within thirty years after its first appearance, that the manuscript had been 
materially altered or interpolated. This was positively denied, and supposed to be wholly 
disproved. It turns out however that, like many other anecdotes, it had a considerable basis, 
of truth, though with various erroi^ous additions, and probably wilful misrepresentations. It 
is nevertheless surprising that the worthy editor of the original manuscript should say “that 
the genuineness of the woik has rashly, and fur party purposes, been called in question,” when 
no one, I believe, has ever disputed its g muineness : and the anecdote to which I have alluded, 
and to which, no doubt, lie alludes, has been by his own industry bind many thanks we owf 
him for it) perfectly confirmed in substance. For though he endeavours, not quite necessarily, 
to excuse or justify the original editors {who seem to have been Sprat and Aldrich, with the 
sanction piobahly of lords Clarendon and Rochester, the historian's sons), for what they did, 
and even singularly asserts, that “ the present collation satisfactorily proves that they have in 
no one instance added, suppressed, or altered any histoncal fact;*' (Adv to ed. 1826, p. v.) 
yet it is certain that, besides the perpetual impertinence of mending the style, there are 
several hundred variations which affect the sense, introduced from one motive or another, and 
djrectly contrary to the laws of literary integrity. The long passages inserted m the appen- 
dixes to several volumes of this edition contain surely histoncal facts that had been suppressed. 
And, even with respect to subordinate alterations, made for the purpose of softening traits of 
the author’s angry temper, or correcting Ins mistakes, the general effect of taking such 
liberties with a work is to give it an undue credit m the eyes of the public, and to induce men 
to believe matteis upon the writer’s testimony, which they would not have done so readily if 
his errors had been fairly laid before them. Clarendon indeed is so strangely loose in expres- * 
sion as well as incorrect in statement, that it would lave been impossible to remove his faults 
<f this kind without writing again half the history ; t it it is ceitain that great trouble was veiy 
unduly taken to lighten their impression upon the w< dd 
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prerogative or without any just pretext at all, especially that of ship* 
money, and confessing that “ those foundations or right, by which men 
valued their security, were never, to the apprehension and understand- 
ing of wise men, in more danger of being destroyed,” he turns to dwell 
on the prosperous state of the kingdom during this period, “ enjoying 
the greatest calm and the fullest measure of felicity that any people in 
any age for so long time together have been blessed with,” till he works 
himself up to a strange paradox, that “ many wise men thought it a 
time wherein those two adjuncts, which Nerva was deified for uniting, 
Imperium et Libertas, were as well reconciled as is possible.” 

Such wisdom was not, it seems, the attribute of the nation. “These 
blessings,” he says, “could but enable, not compel us to be happy ; we 
wanted that sense, acknowledgment, and value of our own happiness 
which all but we had, and took pains to make, when we could not find, 
ourselves miserable. There was in truth a strange absence of under- 
standing in most, and a strange perverseness of understanding in the 
rest ; the court full of excess, idleness, and luxury ; the country full of 
pride, mutiny, and discontent ; every man more troubled and perplexed 
at that they called the violation of the law, than delighted or pleased 
with the observation of all the rest of the charter ; never imputing the 
increase of their receipts, revenue, and plenty, to the wisdom, virtue, 
and merit of the crown, but objecting every small imposition to the 
exorbitancy and tyranny of the government.” (Clar. Papers.) 

This strange passage is as inconsistent with other parts of the same 
chapter, and with Hyde’s own conduct at the beginning of the parlia- 
ment, as it is with all reasonable notions of government . 1 For if kings 
and ministers may plead in excuse for violating one law, that they have 
not transgressed the rest (though it would be difficult to name any 
violation of law that Charles had not committed) ; if this were enough 
to reconcile their subjects, and to make dissatisfaction pass for a want 

1 May thus answers, by a sort of prophetic anticipation, this passage of Clarendon : — 
** Another sort of men,” he says, * ‘ and especially lords and gentlemen, by whom the pressures 
of the government were not much felt, who enjoyed their own plentiful fortunes, with little or 
Insensible detriment, looking no farther than their present safety and prosperity, and the yet 
undisturbed peace of the nation, whilst other kingdoms were embroiled in calamities, and 
Germany sadly wasted by a sharp war, did nothing but applaud the happiness of England, 
and called those ungrateful factious spirits, who complained ot the breach of laws and liberties ; 
that the kingdom abounded with wealth, plenty, and all kinds of elegances, more than ever ; 
that it was for the honour of a people, that the monarch should live splendidly, and not be 
curbed at all in his prerogative, which would biing him into greater esteem with other princes, 
and moreenablehiin to prevail in treaties ; that what they suffered by monopolies was insensi- 
ble, and not grievous, if compared with other states : that the duke of Tuscany sat heavier 
upon his people in that very kind ; that the French king had made himself an absolute lord, 
and quite depressed the power of parliaments, which had been there as great as in any kingdom, 
and yet that France flourished, and the gentry lived well ; that the Austrian princes, especially 
in Spain, laid heavy burdens upon their subjects. Thus did many of the English gentry, by 
way of comparison, in ordinary discourse, plead for their own servitude. 

"The courtiers would begin to dispute against parliaments, in their ordinary discourse, that 
they were cruel to those whom the king favoured, and too injurious to his prerogative ; that 
the late parliament stood upon too high terms with the king, and that they hoped the king 
should never need any more parliaments. Some of the greatest statesmen and privy-councillors 
would ordinarily laugh at the ancient language of England, when the word liberty of the sub- 
ject was named. But these gentlemen, who seemed so forward in taking up their own yoke, 
were but a small part of the nation (though a number considerable enough to make a reforma- 
tion bard) compared with those gentlemen who were sensible of their birthrights and the true 
Interests of the kingdom ; on which side the common people in the generality, and the country 
freeholders stood, who would rationally argue of their own rights, and those oppressions (hat 
were laid upon them." Hist, of Parliament, p ra. (edit. 1812.) 
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or perversion of understanding, they must be in a very different pre- 
dicament from all others who live within the pale of civil society, whose 
obligation to obey its discipline is held to be entire and universal. By 
this great writer’s own admissions, the decision in the case of ship- 
money had shaken every man’s security for the enjoyment of his private 
inheritance. ^ Though as yet not weighty enough to be actually very 
oppressive, it might, and, according to the experience of Europe, 
undoubtedly would, become such by length of time and peaceable 
submission. 

We may acknowledge without hesitation, that the kingdom had 
grown during this period into remarkable prosperity and affluence. The 
rents of land were very considerably increased, and large tracts reduced 
into cultivation. The manufacturing towns, the seaports, became 
more populous and flourishing. The metropolis increased in size with 
a rapidity that repeated proclamations against new buildings could not 
restrain. The country houses of the superior gentry throughout 
England were built on a scale which their descendants, even in days of 
more redundant affluence, have seldom ventured to emulate. The 
kingdom was indebted for this prosperity to the spirit and industry of 
the people, to the laws which secure the commons from oppression, and 
which, as between man and man, were still fairly administered, to the 
opening of fresh channels of trade in the eastern and western worlds 
(rivulets, indeed, as they seem to us, who float in the full tide of modern 
commerce, yet at that time no slight contributions to the stream of 
public wealth) ; but above all to the long tranquillity of the kingdom, 
ignorant of the sufferings of domestic, and seldom much affected by 
the privations of foreign war. It was the natural course of things, that 
wealth should be progressive in such a land. Extreme tyranny, such 
as that of Spain in the Netherlands, might, no doubt, have turned back 
the ctirrent. A less violent, but long-continued despotism, such as has 
existed in several European monarchies, would, by the corruption and 
incapacity which absolute governments engender, have retarded its 
advance. The administration of Charles was certainly not of the 
former description. Yet it would have been an excess of loyal stupidity 
in the nation to have attributed their riches to the wisdom or virtue of 
the court, which had injured the freedom of trade by monopolies and 
arbitrary proclamations, and driven away industrious manufacturers by 
persecution. 

If we were to draw our knowledge from no other book than lord 
Clarendon’s History, it would still be impossible to avoid the inference 
that misconduct on the part of the crown, and more especially of the 
church, was the chief, if not the sole, cause of these prevailing dis- 
contents. At the time when Laud unhappily became archbishop of 
Canterbury, “ the general temper and humour of the kingdom,” he 
tells us, “was little inclined to the papist, and less to the puritan. 
There were some late taxes and impositions introduced, which rather 
angered than grieved the people, who were more than repaired by the 
quiet peace and prosperity they enjoyed ; and the murmurs and dis- 
content that was, appeared to be against the excess of power exercised 
bv the crown, and supported by the judges in Westminster-hall. The 
Church was not repined at, nor the least inclination to alter the govern- 
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ment and discipline thereof, or to change the doctrine. Nor was there 
at that time any considerable number of persons of any valuable con- 
dition throughout the kingdom, who did wish either ; and the cause of 
so prodigious a change in so few years after was too visible from the 
effects.” This cause, he is compelled to admit, in a passage too diffuse 
to be extracted, was the passionate and imprudent behaviour of the 
primate. Can there be a stronger proof of the personal prepossessions 
which for ever distort the judgment of this author, than that he should 
blame the remissness of Abbot, who left things in so happy a condition ; 
and assert that Laud executed the trust of solely managing ecclesiastical 
affairs, “ infinitely to the service and benefit ” of that church which he 
brought to destruction ? Were it altogether true, what is doubtless 
much exaggerated, that in 1633 ver y little discontent at the measures 
of the court had begun to prevail, it would be utterly inconsistent with 
experience and observation of mankind to ascribe the almost universal 
murmurs of 1639 to any other cause than bad government. But Hyde, 
attached to Laud and devoted to the king, shrunk from the conclusion 
that his own language would afford ; and his piety made him seek in 
some mysterious influences of Heaven, and in a judicial infatuation of 
the people, for the causes of those troubles which the fixed and uniform 
dispensations of Providence were sufficient to explain. 1 

It is difficult to pronounce how much longer the nation’s signal for- 
bearance would have held out, if the Scots had not precipitated them- 
selves into rebellion. There was still a confident hope that parliament 
must soon or late be assembled ; and it seemed equally impolitic and 
unconstitutional to seek redress by any violent means. The patriots, 
too, had just cause to lament the ambition of some whom the court’s 
favour subdued, and the levity of many more whom its vanities allured. 
But the unexpected success of the tumultuous rising at Edinburgh 
against the service-book revealed the impotence of the English govern- 
ment. Destitute of money, and neither daring to ask it from a parlia- 
ment nor to extort it by any fresh demand from the people, they 

1 It is curious to contrast the inconsistent a ml feeble apologies for the prerogative we read 
in Clarendon’s History, with his speech bcfoie the lords, on impeaching the judges for their 
decision in the case ol ship-money. In this he speaks very strongly as to the illegality of the 
proceedings of the judges in Rolls and Vassal’s cases, though in hi* History he endeavours to 
insinuate that the king had a right to tonnage and poundage ; he inveighs also against the 
decision in Bates’s case, which he vindicates in his Ilistoty. Somers Tracts, iv. 303. Indeed 
the whole speech is irieconcilable with the picture he afterwards drew of the prosperity of 
England, and of the unreasonableness of discontent. 

The fact is, that when he .sat down in Jersey to begin hi* History, irritated, disappointed, 
afflicted at all that had passed in the last five years, he could not bring his mind back to the 
state in which it had been at the meeting of the long parliament ; and believed himself to have 
partaken far less in the sense of abuses and desire of redress than he had really done. There 
may be, however^ some reason to suspect, that he had, in some respects, gone farther in the 
first draught of his History than appears at present ; that is, I conceive that jhe erased him- 
self some passages or phrases unfavourable to the court. Let the reader judge from the 
following sentence in a letter to Nicholas relating to his work, dated Feb. ia. 1647 i— — I will 
offer no excuse for the entertaining of Con, who came after Panzani, and was succeeded by 
Rosetti ; which was a business of so much folly, or worse, that I have mentioned it in my pro- 
legomena (of those distempers and exorbitances in government which prepared the people to 
submit to the fury of this parliament) as an offence and scandal to religion, in the same degree 
that ship-money was to liberty and property.” State Papers, ii. 336. But when we turn to 
the passage in the History of the Rebellion, p. 268., where this is mentioned, wc do not find a. 
single expression reflecting on the court, though the catholics themselves are censured for 
imprudence. This may serve to account for several of Clarendon’s inconsistencies, for nothing 
renders an author so inconsistent with himself, as corrections made in a different temper of 
mind from that which actuated him 'n the first composition. 
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hesitated whether to employ force or to submit to the insurgents. In 
the exchequer, as lord Northumberland wrote to Strafford, there was 
but the sum of 200/. ; with all the means that could be devised, not 
above no, 000/. could be raised ; the magazines were all unfurnished, 
and the people were so discontented by reason of the multitude of 
projects daily imposed upon them, that he saw reason to fear a great 
part of them would be readier to join with the Scots than to draw their 
swords in the king’s service. (Strafford Letters, ii. 186.) “The dis- 
contents at home,” he observes some months afterwards, “ do rather 
increase than lessen, there being no course taken to give any kind of 
satisfaction. The king’s coffers were never emptier than at this time; 
and to us that have the honour to be near about him, no way is yet 
known how he will find means either to maintain or begin a war with- 
out the help of his people.” (Id. 267.) Strafford himself dissuaded a 
war in such circumstances, though hardly knowing what other course 
to advise. (Id. 191.) He had now awaked from the dreams of infatu- 
ated arrogance, to stand appalled at the perils of his sovereign, and his 
own. In the letters that passed between him and Laud after the Scots 
troubles had broken out, we read their hardly concealed dismay, and 
glimpses of “the two-handed engine at the door.” Yet pride forbade 
them to perceive or confess the real causes of this portentous state of 
affairs. They fondly laid the miscarriage of the business of Scotland 
on failure in the execution, and an “over-great desire to do all quietly.” 1 

In this imminent necessity, the king had recourse to those who had 
least cause to repine at his administration. The catholic gentry, at the 
powerful interference of their queen, made large contributions towards 
the campaign of 1639. Many of them volunteered their personal 
service. There was, indeed, a further project, so secret, that it is not 
mentioned, I believe, till very lately, by any historical writer. This 
was to procure 10,000 regular troops from Flanders, in exchange for 
so many recruits to be levied for Spain in England and Ireland. These 
troops were to be for six months in the king’s pay. Colonel Gage, a 
catholic, and the negotiator of this treaty, hints that the pope would 
probably contribute money, if he had hopes of seeing the penal laws 
repealed ; and observes, that with such an army the king might both 
subdue the Scots, and at the same time keep his parliament in check, 
so as to make them come to his conditions. (Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 19.) The treaty, however, was never concluded. Spain was far 
more inclined to revenge herself for the bad faith she imputed to 
Charles, than to lend him any assistance. Hence, when, in the next 
year, he offered to declare war against Holland, as soon as he should 
have subdued the Scots, for a loan of 1,200,000 crowns, the Spanish 
ambassador haughtily rejected the proposition. (Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 84., and App., xxvi.) 

The pacification, as it was termed, of Berwick in the summer of 1639 
lias been represented by several historians as a measure equally ruinous 

1 Strafford Letters, ii. *50. " It was ever clear in my judgment/’ says Strafford, ** that the 
business of Scotland, so well laid, so pleasing to Goa and man, had it been effected, was 
miserably lost in the execution ; yet could never have so fatally miscarried, if there had not 
been a failure likewise in this direction, occasioned cither by over-great desires to do all 
quietly without noise, by the state of the business misrepresented, by opportunities and seasons 
supped, or by some such tike.” Laud answers in the same strain : — “ Indeed, my lord, the 

23 
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and unaccountable. That it was ruinous, that it formed one link in the 
chain that dragged the king to destruction, is most evident ; but it was 
both inevitable and easy of explanation. The treasury, whatever 
Clarendon and Hume may have said, was perfectly bankrupt. 1 The 
citizens of London, on being urged by the council for a loan, had used 
as much evasion as they dared.® The writs for ship-money were 
executed with greater difficulty, several sheriffs willingly acquiescing in 
the excuses made by their counties. 8 Sir Francis Seymour, brother to 
the earl of Hertford, and a man, like his brother, of very moderate 
principles, absolutely refused to pay it, though warned by the council 
to beware how he disputed its legality. 4 Many of the Yorkshire gentry, 
headed by sir Marmaduke Langdale, combined to refuse its payment. 
(Strafford Letters, ii. 308.) It was impossible to rely again on catholic 
subscriptions, which the court of Rome, as I have mentioned above, 
instigated perhaps by that of Madrid, had already tried to restrain. 
The Scots were enthusiastic, nearly unanimous, and entire masters of 
their country. The English nobility, in general, detested the arch- 
bishop, to whose passion they ascribed the whole mischief, and feared 
to see the king become despotic in Scotland. If the terms of Charles's 
treaty with his revolted subjects were unsatisfactory and indefinite, 
enormous in concession, and yet affording a pretext for new encroach- 
ments, this is no more than the common lot of the weaker side. 

There was one possible, though not, under all the circumstances very 
likely, method of obtaining the sinews of war ; the convocation of 
parliament. This many, at least, of the king's advisers appear to have 
long desired, could they but have vanquished his obstinate reluctance. 
This is an important observation : Charles, and he perhaps alone, 
unless we reckon the queen, seems to have taken a resolution of super- 
seding absolutely and for ever the legal constitution of England. The 
judges, the peers, lord Strafford, nay, if we believe his dying speech, 
the primate himself, retained enough of respect for the ancient laws, to 
desire that parliaments should be summoned, whenever they migh^t be 


business of Scotland, T can be bold to say without vanity, was well laid, and was a great 
serviceto the crown as well as to God himself. And that it should so fatally fail in the exe- 
cution is a great blow as well to the power as honour of the king,” &c. He lays the blame in 
a great degree on I.oid Traquair. P. 264. 

* Hume says that Charles had an accumulated treasure of 700,000/. at this time. I know 
no his authority for the particular sum : but Clarendon pretends that “ the revenue had been 
so well improved, and so wisely managed, that there was money in the exchequer proportion- 
able for the undertaking any noble enterprise.” This is, at the best, strangely hyperbolical ; 
but, in fact, there was an absolute want of every thing. Ship-money would have txren a still 
more crying sin than it was, if the produce had gone beyond the demands of the state ; nor was 
this ever imputed to the court. This is one of lord Clarendon’s capital mistakes ; for it leads 
him to speak of the treaty of Berwick as a measure that might have been avoided, and even, 
in one place, to ascribe it to the king’s excessive lenity and aversion to shedding blood ; wherein 
ah rd of superficial writers have followed him. 

* Clarendon State Papers, ii. 46. 54. Lest it should seem extraordinary that I sometimes 
contradict lord Clarendon on the authority of his own collection of papers, it may be necessary 
to apprise the readeq that none of these, anterior to the civil war, had come in his possession 
till he had written thispart of his History. 

* The grand jury of Northampton presented ship-money as a grievance. But the privy- 
council wrote to the sheriff, that they would not admit his affected excuses ; and if he neglected 
to execute tf.e writ, a quick and exemplary reparation would be required of him. Rush- 
worth Abr. fii. 93. 

* Rushw. Abr. iii. 47. The king writes in the margin of Win dehank's letter, informing him 
of Seymour's refusal " You must needs make him an example, not only by distress, but, 11 
it be possible, an information in some court, as Mr. Attorney shall ui »!*«." 
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expected to second the views of the monarch. They felt that the new 
scheme f governing by proclamations and writs of ship-money could 
not and ought not to be permanent in England. The king reasoned 
more royally, and indeed much better. He well perceived that it was 
vain to hope for another parliament so constituted as those under the 
Tudors. He was ashamed (and that pernicious woman at his side 
would not fail to encourage the sentiment), that his brothers of France 
and Spain should have achieved a work, which the sovereign of Eng- 
land, though called an absolute king by his courtiers, had scarcely 
begun. All mention, therefore, of calling parliament grated on his ear. 
The declaration published at the dissolution of the last, that he should 
account it presumption for any to prescribe a time to him for calling 
parliaments, was meant to extend even to his own counsellors. He 
rated severely lord-keeper Coventry for a suggestion of this kin d. 1 * * He 
came with much reluctance into Wentworth’s proposal of summoning 
one in Ireland, though the superior control of the crown over parlia- 
ments in that kingdom was pointed out to him. “ The king,” says 
Cottington, “ at the end of 1638, will not hear of a parliament ; and he 
is told by a committee of learned men, that there is no other way.” * 
This repugnance to meet his people, and his inabili^ to carry on the 
war by any other methods, produced the ignominious pacification at 
Berwick. But as the Scots, grown bolder by success, had after this 
treaty almost thrown off all subjection, and the renewal of the war, 
or loss of the sovereignty over that kingdom, appeared necessary 
alternatives, overpowered by the concurrent advice of his council, and 
especially of Strafford, he issued writs for that which met in April, 
1640.® They told him that, making trial once more of the ancient and 
ordinary way, he would leave his people without excuse, if that should 
fail ; and have wherewithal to justify himself to God and the world, if 
he should be forced contrary to his inclinations to use extraordinary 
means, rather than through the peevishness of some factious spirits to 
suffer his state and government to be lost. 4 

It has been universally admitted that the parliament which met on 
the 13th of April, 1640, was as favourably disposed towards the king’s 
service, and as little influenced by their many wrongs, as any man of 
ordinary judgment could expect. 5 But though cautiously abstaining 

1 "The king hath so rattled my lord-keeper, that he is now the most pliable man in England, 
and all thoughts of parliaments are quite out of his pate.' 1 Cottington to Strafiord, 29th Oct 
1633. vol. 1. p. 141. 

* Vol. ii. p. 246. “ So by this time,” says a powerful writer, " all thoughts of ever having a 
parliament again was quite banished ; so many oppressions had been set on foot, so many 
illegal actions done, that the only way to justify the mischiefs already done was to do that one 
greater; to take away the means which were ordained to redress them, the lawful government 
of England by parliaments.” May, History of Parliament, p. xt. 

* Sidney Papers, ii. 623. Clarendon Papers, ii. 8x. 

* Id. ibid. The attentive reader will not fail to observe, that this is the identical language 
of the famous advice imputed to Strafford, though used on another occasion. 

* May. Clarendon. The latter says, upon the dissolution of this parliament : u It could 
never be hoped that so many sober and dispassionate men would ever meet again in that place, 
or fewer who brought ill purposes with them.” This, like so many other passages in the noble 
historian, is calculated rather to mislead the reader. All the principal men who headed the 
popular party in the long parliament were members of this ; and the whole body, so far as 
their subsequent conduct shows, was not at all constituted of different elements from the rest : 
mr I find, by comparison of the list of this parliament, in Nalson’s Collections, with that of 
the long parliament, m the Parliamentary History, that eighty, at most, who had not sat in 
«ne tormer, took the covenant ; and that seventy- three, in the same circumstances, sat in the 

23 * 
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from any intemperance, so much as to reprove a member for calling 
ship-money an abomination (no very outrageous expression), they 
sufficiently manifested a determination not to leave their grievances 
unredressed. Petitions against the manifold abuses in church and 
state covered their table; Pym, Rudyard, Waller, lord Digby, and 
others more conspicuous afterwards, excited them by vigorous 
speeches ; they appointed a committee to confer with the lords, 
according to some precedents of the last reign, on a long list of griev- 
ances, divided into ecclesiastical innovations, infringements of the 
propriety of goods, and breaches of the privilege of parliament. They 
voted a request of the peers, who, Clarendon says, were more entirely 
at the king’s disposal, that they would begin with the business of 
supply, and not proceed to debate on grievances till afterwards, to be 
a high breach of privilege . 1 There is not the smallest reason to doubt 
that they would have insisted on redress in all those particulars, with 
at least as much zeal as any former parliament, and that the king, 
after obtaining his subsidies, would have put an end to their remon- 
strances, as he had done before . 2 In order to obtain the supply he 
demanded, namely, twelve subsidies to be paid in three years, which, 
though unusual, was certainly not beyond his exigencies, he offered to 
release his claim to ship-money, in any manner they should point out. 
But this the commons indignantly repelled. They deemed ship-money 
the great crime of his administration, and the judgment against Mr. 
Hampden, the infamy of those who pronounced it. Till that judgment 
should be annulled, and those judges punished, the national liberties 
must be as precarious as ever. Even if they could hear of a com- 
promise with so flagrant a breach of the constitution, and of purchasing 
their undoubted rights, the doctrine asserted in Mr. Hampden’s case 
by the crown lawyers, and adopted by some of the judges, rendered all 
stipulations nugatory. The right of taxation had been claimed as an 
absolute prerogative so inherent in the crown, that no act of parlia- 
ment could take it away. All former statutes, down to the petition of 
right, had been prostrated at the foot of the throne; by what new 
compact were the present parliament to give a sanctity more inviolable 
to their own ? 3 

It will be in the recollection of my readers, that while the commons 
were deliberating whether to promise any supply before the redress of 


king’s convention at Oxford. The difference, therefore, was not so much in the men, as in the 
times ; the bad administration and bad success of 1640, as well as the dissolution of the short 
parliament, having greatly aggravated the public discontents. 

The court had never argued well of this parliament. 1 ‘ The elections,” as lord Northumberland 
writes to lord I^icestcr at Paris, (Sidney Papers, ii. 641.). “that are generally made of 
knights and burgesses in this kingdom, give us cause to fear that the parliament will not sit 
long ; for such as have dependence upon the court are in divers places refused, and the most 
refractory persons chosen. 

There are some strange things said by Clarendon of the ignorance of the commons as to the 
value of twelve subsidies, which Hume, who loves to depreciate the knowledge of former 
times, implicitly copies. Rut they cannot be true of that enlightened body, whatever blunders 
one or two individuals might commit The rate at which every man’s estate was assessed to a 
subsidy was perfectly notorious ; and the burden of twelve subsidies to be paid in three years, 
was more than the charge of ship-money they had been enduring; 

1 Journals. Pari. Hist. Nalson. Clarendon. 

* The king had long before said, that M parliaments are like cats: they grow curst with 
*ge." 

* See Mr Waller's speech on Crawley’s impeachment. Nahon, ii. 358. 
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grievances, and in what measure, sir Henry Vane, the secretary, told 
them, that the king would accept nothing less than the twelve subsidies 
he had required ; in consequence of which the parliament was dis- 
solved next day. Clarendon followed by several others, has imputed 
treachery in this to Vane, and told us that the king regretted so much 
what he had done, that he wished, had it been practicable, to recall 
the parliament after its dissolution. This is confirmed, as to Vane, by 
the queen herself, in that interesting narrative which she communicated 
to Madame de Motteville. 1 Were it not for such authorities, seemingly 
independent of each other, yet entirely tallying, I should have deemed 
it more probable that Vane, with whom the solicitor-general Herbert 
had concurred, acted solely by the king’s command. Charles, who 
feared and hated all parliaments, had not acquiesced in the scheme of 
calling the present, till there was no other alternative ; an insufficient 
supply would have left him in a more difficult situation than before, as 
to the use of those extraordinary means, as they were called, which his 
disposition led him to prefer: the intention to assail parts of his 
administration more dear to him than ship-money, and especially the 
ecclesiastical novelties, was apparent. Nor can we easily give him 
credit for this alleged regret at the step he had taken, when we read 
the declaration he put forth, charging the commons with entering on 
examination of his government in an insolent and audacious manner, 
traducing his administration of justice, rendering odious his officer* 
and ministers of state, and introducing a way of bargaining and con- 
tracting with the king, as if nothing ought to be given him by them 
but what he should purchase either by quitting somewhat of his royal 
prerogative, or by diminishing and lessening his revenue. (Pari. Hist. 
Kush worth. Nalson.) The unconstitutional practice of committing 
to prison some of the most prominent members, and searching their 
hoqses for papers, was renewed. And having broken loose again from 
the restraints of law, the king's sanguine temper looked to such a 
triumph over the Scots in the coming campaign, as no prudent man 
could think probable. 

This dissolution of parliament in May, 1640, appears to have been 
a very fatal crisis for the king’s popularity. Those who, with the 
loyalty natural to Englishmen, had willingly ascribed his previous 
misgovernment to evil counsels, could not any longer avoid perceiving 

1 Mem. de Motteville, i. 238-278. P. Orleans* Rev. de l’Angleterre, tome iii., says the 
tame of Vane ; but his testimony may resolve itself into the former. It is to be observed, that 
ship-money which the king offered to relinquish, brought in 200,000/. a year, and that the pro- 
posed twelve subsidies would have amounted, at most, to 840,000/., to be paid in three years. 
Is it surprising that when the house displayed an intention not to grant the whole of this, as 
appears by Clarendon’s own story, the king and his adviseis should have thought it better to 
break off altogether? I see no reason for imputing treachery to Vane, even if he did not act 
merely by the king’s direction. Clarendon says, he and Herbert persuaded the king that the 
house 14 would pass such a vote against ship-money as would blast that revenue and other 
branches of the receipt ; which others believed they would not have the confidence to havu 
attempted, and very few that they would have had the ciedit to have compassed.” P. 245. 
The word thty is as inaccurate as is commonly the case with this writer’s language. But does 
he mean that the house would not have passed a vote against ship-money ? They had already 
entered on the subject,, and sent for records ; and he admits himself, that they were resolute 
against granting subsidies as a consideration for the abandonment of that grievance. Besides, 
Hyde himself not only inveighs most severely in his History against ship-money, but was him- 
self one of tibe managers of the impeachment against six judges for their conduct in regard to 

; and his speech before the house of lords on that occasion is extant. Rushw. Abr, 11. 477. 
But this is merely one instance of his eternal inconsistency 
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his mortal antipathy to any parliament that should not be as subser- 
vient as the cartes of Castile. The necessity of some great change 
became the common theme. “ It is impossible,” says lord Northumber- 
land, at that time a courtier, “ that things can long continue in the 
condition they are now in; so general a defection in this kingdom 
hath not been known in the memory of any ! ” (June 4, 1640. Sidney 
Papers, ii. 654.) 

Several of those who thought most deeply on public affairs now 
entered into a private communication with the Scots insurgents. It 
seems probable from the well-known story of lord Saville’s forged 
letter, that there had been very little connexion of this kind until the 
present summ^r.i And we may conjecture that during this ominous 
interval, those great projects, which were displayed in the next session, 
acquired consistence and ripeness by secret discussions in the houses 
of the earl of Bedford and lord Saye. The king meanwhile experienced 
aggravated misfortune and ignominy in his military operations. Ship- 
money indeed was enforced with greater rigour than before, several 
sheriffs and the lord mayor of London being prosecuted in the star- 
chamber for neglecting to levy it. Some citizens were imprisoned for 
refusing a loan. A new imposition was laid on the counties, under the 
name of coat-and-conduct-money, for clothing and defraying the 
travelling charges of the new levies. 1 2 * * * * * A state of actual invasion, the 
Scots having passed the Tweed, might excuse some of these irregulari- 
ties, if it could have been forgotten that the war itself was produced by 
the king’s impolicy, and if the nation had not been prone to see friends 
and deliverers rather than enemies in the Scottish army. They were 
at the best indeed, troublesome and expensive guests to the northern 
counties, which they occupied ; but the cost of their visit was justly 
laid at the king’s door. Various arbitrary resources having been 
suggested in the council, and abandoned as inefficient and impractica- 
ble, such as the seizing the merchants’ bullion in the mint, or issuing a 
debased coin ; the unhappy king adopted the hopeless scheme of con- 
vening a great council of all the peers at York, as the only alternative 
of a parliament. 8 It was foreseen that this assembly would only advise 
the king to meet his people in a legal way. The public voice could no 
longer be suppressed. The citizens of London presented a petition to 
the king, complaining of grievances, and asking for a parliament 
This was speedily followed by one signed by twelve peers of popular 

1 A late writer lias spoken of this celebrated letter, as resting on very questionable authority. 
Lingard, x. 43. It is, however, mentioned as a known fact by several contemporary writers, 
and particularly by the earl of Manchester, in his unpublished Memorials, from which Nalson 
has made extracts ; and who could neither be mistaken, nor have any apparent motive, in this 
private narrative, to deceive. Nalson, ii. 427. 

* Rymer, xx. 43a. Rushworth, iii.163., &c. Nalson, i. 389., &c. 

• Lord Clarendon seems not to have well understood the secret of this Great Council, and 
supposes it to have been suggested by those who wished for a parliament ; whereas the Hard- 

wicke Papers show the contrary. P. xi6. & it8. His notions about the facility of composing 
the public discontent are strangely mistaken : — ** Without doubt,” he says, “that fire at that 
time, which did shortly after bum the whole kingdom, might have been covered under a 
bushel/’ But the whole of this introductory book of his History abounds with proofs that he 

had partly forgotten, partly never known, the state of England before the opening of the long 

parliament. In fact, the disaffection, or at least discontent, had proceeded so far in 1640, that 

no human skill could have averted a great part of the consequences. But Clarendon’s pan* 
tiality to the king, and to some of his advisers, leads him to see m every event particular cause* 

or an over-ruling destiny, rather than the sure operation of impolicy and misgovemmeat. 
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character . 1 The lords assembled at York almost unanimously con- 
curred in the same advice, to which the king, after some hesitation, 
gave his assent. They had more difficulty in bringing about a settle- 
ment with the Scots : the English army, disaffected and undisciplined, 
had already made an inglorious retreat ; and even Strafford, though 
passionately against a treaty, did not venture to advise an engage- 
ment.* The majority of the peers however overruled all opposition ; 
and in the alarming posture of his affairs, Charles had no resource but 
the dishonourable pacification of Ripon. 8 Anticipating the desertion 
of some who had partaken in his councils, and conscious that others 
would more stand in need of his support than be capable of affording 
any, he awaited in fearful suspense the meeting of parliament. 
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BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
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We are now arrived at that momentous period in our history which no 
Englishman ever regards without interest, and few without prejudice ; 
the period, from which the factions of modern times trace their diver- 
gence ; which, after the lapse of almost two centuries, still calls fortl 
the warm emotions of party-spirit, and affords a test of polili a v 
principles ; ajt that famous parliament, the theme of so much eulog) 
and of so much reproach ; that synod of inflexible patriots with s<. me. 
that conclave of traitorous rebels with others ; that assembly, we may 
more truly say, of unequal virtue and chequered fame, which, after 
having acquired a higher claim to our gratitude, and effected more for 

1 These were Hertford, Bedford, Essex, Warwick, Paget, Wharton, Saye, Brook, Kimbolton, 
Savillc, Mulgravc, Bolingbroke. Nalson, 436, 437. 

* This appears from the minutes of the council (Hardwicke Papers), and contradicts he 
common opinion. Lord Conway’s disaster at New burn was by no means surprising; the 
English troops, who had been lately pressed into service, were perfectly mutinous ; some regi- 
ments had risen and even murdered tlieir officers on the road. Rymer, 414. 435. 

* The Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 168, &c. contain much interesting information about the 
council of York. See also the Clarendon collection for some curious letters, with marginal 
notes by the king. In one of these he says : — “ The mayor now, with the city, are to be 
flattered, not threatened." P. 133. Windebank writes to him in another, (Oct. 16. 1640,) 
that the clerk of the lower house of parliament had come to demand the journal book of the 
last assembly and some petitions, which, by the king’s command, he (Windebank) had taken 
into his custody, and requests to know if they should be given up. Charles writes on the mar 
gin -“Aye, by all means." P. 133. 
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our liberties, than any that had gone before or that has followed, 
ended by .subverting the constitution it had strengthened, and by 
sinking in its decrepitude, and amidst public contempt, beneath a 
usurper it had blindly elevated to power. It seems agreeable to our 
plan, first to bring together those admirable provisions by which this 
parliament restored and consolidated the shattered fabric of our 
constitution, before we advert to its measures of more equivocal 
benefit, or its fatal errors ; an arrangement not very remote from that 
of mere chronology, since the former were chiefly completed within the 
first nine months of its session, before the king's journey to Scotland in 
the summer of 1641. 

It must, I think, be admitted by every one who concurs in the 
representation given in this work, and especially in the last chapter, ot 
the practical state of our government, that some new securities ot a 
more powerful efficacy than any which the existing laws held forth 
were absolutely indispensable for the preservation of English liberties 
and privileges. These, however sacred in name, however venerable by 
prescription, had been so repeatedly transgressed, that to obtain their 
confirmation, as had been done in the petition of right, and that as the 
price of large subsidies, would but expose the commons to the secret 
derision of the court. The king, by levying ship-money in contraven- 
tion of his assent to that petition, and by other marks of insincerity, 
had given too just cause for suspicion that though very conscientious in 
his way, he had a fund of casuistry at command that would always 
release him from any obligation to respect the laws. Again, to punish 
delinquent ministers was a necessary piece of justice ; but who could 
expect that any such retribution would deter ambitious and intrepid 
men from the splendid lures of power ? Whoever, therefore, came to 
the parliament of November 1640, with serious and steady purposes for 
the public weal, and most, I believe, except mere courtiers, entertained 
such purposes according to the measure of their capacities and 
energies, must have looked to some essential change in the balance ot 
government, some important limitations of royal authority, as the 
primary object of his attendance. 

Nothing could be more obvious than that the excesses of the late un- 
happy times had chiefly originated in the long intermission of parlia- 
ments. No lawyer would have dared to suggest ship-money with the 
terrors of a house of commons before his eyes. But the king's known 
resolution to govern without parliaments gave bad men more confidence 
of impunity. This resolution was not likely to be shaken by the unpalat- 
able chastisement of his servants and redress of abuses, on which the 
present parliament was about to enter. A statute as old as the reign 
of Edward III. had already provided, that parliaments should be held 
“ every year, or oftener, if need be.” 1 But this enactment had in no 
age been respected. It was certain that in the present temper of 
the administration, a law simply enacting that the interval between 
parliaments should never exceed three years, would prove wholly 
ineffectual. In the famous act therefore for triennial parliaments, the 

1 4 %, III. c. 14. It appears by the Journals, 30th Dec. 1640, that the Triennial Bill was 
originally for the yearly holding of parliaments. It seems to have been altered in the commit- 
tee : 04 least we fine} the title changed, Jan. 19. 
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first fruits of the commons’ laudable zeal for reformation, such pro- 
visions were introduced as grated harshly on the ears of those who 
valued the royal prerogative above the liberties of the subject, but 
without which the act itself might have been dispensed with. Every 
parliament was to be ipso facto dissolved at the expiration of three 
years from the first day of its session, unless actually sitting at the 
time, and, in that case, at its first adjournment or prorogation. The 
chancellor or keeper of the great seal was to be sworn to issue writs for 
a new parliament within three years from the dissolution of the last, 
under pain of disability to hold his office, and further punishment ; in 
case of his failure to comply with this provision, the peers were 
enabled and enjoined to meet at Westminster, and to issue writs to 
the sheriffs : the sheriffs themselves, should the peers not fulfil this 
duty, were to cause elections to be duly made ; and in their default, at 
a prescribed time the electors themselves were to proceed to choose 
their representatives. No future parliament was to be dissolved 
or adjourned without its own consent, in less than fifty days from th§ 
opening of its session. It is more reasonable to doubt whether even 
these provisions would have afforded an adequate security for the 
periodical assembling of parliament, whether the supine and courtier- 
like character of the peers, the want of concert and energy in the 
electors themselves, would not have enabled the government to set the 
statute at nought, than to censure them as derogatory to the reasonable 
prerogative and dignity of the crown. To this important bill the king, 
with some apparent unwillingness, gave his assent. (Pari. Hist. 702. 
717. Stat. 16 Car. 1. c. 1.) It effected, indeed, a strange revolution in 
the system of his government. The nation set a due value on this 
admirable statute, the passing of which they welcomed with bonfires 
and every mark of joy. 

After laying this solid foundation for the maintenance of such laws 
as they might deem necessary, the house of commons proceeded to 
cut away the more flagrant mid recent usurpations of the crown. 
They passed a bill declaring ship-money illegal, and annulling the 
judgment of the exchequer chamber against Sir. Hampden. (C. 14.) 
They put an end to another contested prerogative, which, though 
incapable of vindication on any legal authority, had more support from 
a usage of fourscore years, the levying of customs on merchandise. In 
an act granting the king tonnage and poundage, it is “declared and 
enacted that it is and hath been the ancient right of the subjects of 
this realm, that no subsidy, custom, impost, or other charge whatsoever, 
aught or may be laid or imposed upon any merchandise exported or 
imported by subjects, denizens or aliens, without common consent in 
parliament.” 1 This is the last statute that has been found necessary to 
restrain the crown from arbitrary taxation, and may be deemed the 
complement of those numerous provisions which the virtue of ancient 
times had extorted from the first and third Edwards. 

1 C. 8. The king had professed, in lord -keeper Finch’s speech on opening the parliament 
of April *640, that ne haa only taken tonnage and poundage de facto, without claiming it as a 
right, and had caused a bill to be prepared, granting it to him from the commencement of his 
retgn. Pari. Hist. 533. See preface to Hargrave’s Collection of Law Tracts, p. 105., and 
Rytner, xx. 118., for what Charles did with respect to impositions on merchandise. r J Uc long 
parliament called the fanners to account. 
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Yet these acts were hardly so indispensable, nor wrought so essential 
a change in the character of our monarchy, as that which abolished 
the star-chamber. Though it was evident how little the statute of 
Henry VII. could bear out that overweening power it had since 
arrogated, though the statute-book and parliamentary records of the 
best ages were 'rrefragable testimonies against its usurpations ; yet 
the course of precedents under the Tudor and Stuart families was so 
invariable, that nothing more was at first intended than a bill to 
regulate that tribunal. A suggestion, thrown out, as Clarendon informs 
us, by one not at all connected with the more ardent reformers, led to 
the substitution of a bill for taking it altogether away . 1 This abrogates 
all exercise of jurisdiction, properly so called, whether of a civil or 
criminal nature, by the privy-council, as well as the star-chamber. 
The power of examining and committing persons charged with offences 
is by no means taken away ; but, with a retrospect to the languageheld 
by the judges and crown lawyers in some cases that have, been 
mentioned, it is enacted, that every person committed by the council 
or any of them, or by the king’s special command, may have his writ of 
habeas corpus ; in the return to which, the officer in whose custody he 
is shall certify the true cause of his commitment, which the court, 
from whence the writ has issued, shall within three days examine, in 
order to see whether the cause thus certified appear to be just and 
legal or not, and do justice accordingly by delivering, bailing, or 
remanding the party. Thus fell the great court of star-chamber ; and 
with it, the whole irregular and arbitrary practice of government, that 
had for several centuries so thwarted the operation and obscured the 
light of our free constitution, that many have been prone to deny the 
existence of those liberties which they found so often infringed, and to 
mistake the violations of law for its standard. 

With the court of Star-chamber perished that of the high commission, 
a younger birth of tyranny, but perhaps even more hateful, from "the 
peculiar irritation of the times. It had stretched its authority beyond 
the tenor of the act of Elizabeth, whereby it had been created, and 
which limits its competence to the correction of ecclesiastical offences, 
according to the known boundaries of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
assuming a right, not only to imprison, but to fine the laity, which was 
generally reckoned illegal. 2 * The statute repealing that of Elizabeth, 
under which the high commission existed, proceeds to take away from 
the ecclesiastical courts all power of inflicting temporal penalties, in 
terms so large, and doubtless not inadvertently employed, as to render 

1 16 Car. I. c. 10. The abolition of the star-chamber was first moved, Mar. 5th, 1641, by 
lord Andover, in the house of lords, to which he had been called by writ. Both he ana his 
father, the earl of Berkshire, were zealous royalists during the subsequent war. Pari. Hist. 
72a. But he is not. I presume, the person to whom Clarendon alludes. This author insinuates 
that the act for taking away the star-chamber passed both houses without sufficient deliberation, 
and that the peers did not venture to make any opposition ; whereas there were two confer* 
ences between the houses on the subject, and several amendments and provisos made by 
the lords, and agreed by the commons. Scarce any bill, during this session, received so much 
attention. The king made some difficulty about assenting to the bills taking away the star- 
chamber and high commission courts, but soon gave way. Pari. Hitt. 853. 

* Coke has strongly argued the illegality of fining and imprisoning by the high commis- 
sion ; 4th Inst. 324. And he omitted this power in a commission he drew, “ leaving us,* says 
bishop Williams, 44 nothing but the old rusty sword of the church, excommunication.** Calaba, 
p, ic\. Care wa.* ♦aken tc restore this authority in the reign of Charles. 
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their jurisdiction nugatory. This part of the act was repealed after the 
restoration ; and like the other measures of that time, with little care 
to prevent the recurrence of those abuses which had provoked its 
enactments, (16 Car. I. c. 11.) 

A single clause in the act that abolished the star-chamber was 
sufficient to annihilate the arbitrary jurisdiction of several other 
irregular tribunals, grown out of the despotic temper of the Tudor 
dynasty : — the court of the president and council of the North, long 
obnoxious to the common lawyers, and lately the sphere of Strafford's 
tyrannical arrogance; 1 the court of the president and council of Wales 
and the Welsh marches, which had pretended, as before mentioned, 
to a jurisdiction over the adjacent counties of Salop, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester ; with those of the duchy of Lancaster and 
county palatine of Chester. These, under various pretexts, had 
usurped so extensive a cognisance as to deprive one third of England 
of the privileges of the common law. The jurisdiction, however, of the 
two latter courts in matters touching the king's private estate has not 
been taken away by the statute. Another act afforded remedy for 
some abuses in the stannary courts of Cornwall and Devon. (C. 15.) 
Others retrenched the vexatious prerogative of purveyance, and took 
away that of compulsory knighthood. (C. 19. 20.) And one of greater 
importance put an end to a fruitful source of oppression and complaint, 
by determining for ever the extent of royal forests, according to their 
boundaries in the twentieth year of James, annulling all the peiambula- 
tions and inquests by which they had subsequently been enlarged. 
(Carolus 16.) 

I must here reckon, among the beneficial acts of this parliament, one 
that passed some months afterwards, after the king's return from Scot- 
land, and perhaps the only measure of that second period on which we 
canjbestow unmixed commendation. The delays and uncertainties of 
raising troops by voluntary enlistment, to which the temper of the 
English nation, pacific though intrepid, and impatient of the strict 
control of martial law, gave small encouragement, had led to the usage 
of pressing soldiers for the service, whether in Ireland, or on foreign 
expeditions. This prerogative seeming dangerous and oppressive, as 
well as of dubious legality, it is recited in the preamble of an act 
empowering the king to levy troops by this compulsory method for the 
special exigency of the Irish rebellion, that “ by the law's of this realm, 
none of his majesty’s subjects ought to be impressed or compelled to 
go out of his country to seive as a soldier in the wars, except in case of 
necessity of the sudden coming in of strange enemies into the kingdom, 
or except they be otherwise bound by the tenure of their lands or pos- 
sessions.” (C. 28.) The king, in a speech from the throne, adverted 
to this bill while passing through the houses, as an invasion of his pre- 
rogative. This notice of a parliamentary proceeding the commons 
resented as a breach of their privilege ; and having obtained the con- 
sent of the lords to a joint remonstrance, the king, who was in no state 

1 Hyde distinguished himself as chairman of the committee which brought in the bill for 
abHBsning the court of York. In his speech on presenting this to the lords, lie alludes to the 
tyranny of Strafford, not rudely, but in a style hardly consistent with that of his History. 
Pari. Hist. 766. The editors, however, softened a little what he did say in one or two plaees ? 
*« whcr<» he uses the word tyranny , in speaking of lord Mountnorris’s case. 
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to maintain his objection, gave his assent to the bill. In the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, we have seen frequent instances of the crown's 
interference as to matters debated in parliament. But from the time 
of the long parliament, the law of privilege, in this respect, has stood 
on an unshaken basis. 1 

These are the principal statutes which we owe to this parliament 
They give occasion to two remarks of no slight importance. In the 
first place, it will appear on comparing them with our ancient laws and 
history, that they made scarce any material change in our constitution, 
such as it had been established and recognised under the house of 
Plantagenet : the law for triennial parliaments even receded from those 
unrepealed provisions of the reign of Edward III., that they should be 
assembled annually. The court of star-chamber, if it could be said to 
have a legal jurisdiction, traced it only to the Tudor period ; its recent 
excesses were diametrically opposed to the ousting laws, and the 
protestations of ancient parliaments. The court of ecclesiastical com- 
mission was an off-set of the royal supremacy, established at the 
Reformation. The impositions on merchandise were both plainly 
illegal, and of no long usage. That of ship-money was flagrantly, and 
by universal confession, a strain of arbitrary power without pretext of 
right. Thus, in by far the greater part of the enactments of 1641, the 
monarchy lost nothing that it had anciently possessed ; and the 
balance of our constitution might seem rather to have been restored 
to its former equipoise, than to have undergone any fresh change. 

But those common liberties of England which our forefathers had, 
with such commendable perseverance, extorted fiom the grasp of 
power, though by no means so merely theoretical and nugatory in 
effect as some would insinuate, were yet very precarious in the best 
periods, neither well defined, nor exempt from anomalous exceptions, 
or from occasional infringements. Some of them, such as the statute 
for annual sessions of parliament, had gone into disuse. Those fhat 
were most evident, could not be enforced ; and the new tribunals that, 
whether by law or usurpation, had reared their heads over the people, 
had made almost all public and personal rights dependent on their 
arbitrary will. It was necessary, therefore, to infuse new blood into 
the languid frame, and so to renovate our ancient constitution that the 
present era should seem almost a new birth of liberty. Such was the 
aim, especially, of those provisions which placed the return of parlia- 
ments at fixed intervals, beyond the power of the crown to elude. It 
was hoped that by their means, so long as a sense of public spirit 
should exist in the nation (and beyond that time it is vain to think ot 
liberty), no prince, however able and ambitious, could be free from 
restraint for more than three years ; an interval too short for the com- 
pletion of arbitrary projects, and which few ministers would venture to 
employ in such a manner as might expose them to the future wrath of 
parliament. 

It is to be observed, in the second place, that by these salutary 

1 Journals, 1 6th Dec. Pari. Hist. 968. Nalson, 750. It is remarkable that Clarendon, who 
is sufficiently jealous of all that he thought encroachment in the commons, does not censure 
their explicit assertion of this privilege. He lays the blame ot the king's interference on St. 
John's advice ; which is very improbable. 
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restrictions, and some new retrenchments of pernicious or abused 
prerogative, the long parliament formed our constitution such nearly 
as it now exists. Laws of great importance were doubtless enacted in 
subsequent times, particularly at the Revolution ; but none of them, 
perhaps, were strictly necessary for the preservation of our civil and 
political privileges ; and it is rather from 1641, than any other epoch, 
that we may date their full legal establishment. That single statute 
which abolished the star-chamber gave every man a security which no 
other enactment could have afforded, and which no government could 
essentially impair. Though the reigns of the two latter Stuarts, 
accordingly, are justly obnoxious, and were marked by several illegal 
measures, yet, whether we consider the number and magnitude of their 
transgressions of law, or the practical oppression of their government, 
these princes fell very short of the despotism that had been exercised, 
either under the Tudors, or the two first of their own family. 

From this survey of the good works of the long parliament, we must 
turn our eyes with equal indifference to the opposite picture of its 
errors and offences ; faults which, though the mischiefs they produced 
were chiefly temporary, have yet served to obliterate from the recollec- 
ion of too many the permanent blessings we have inherited through 
its exertions. In reflecting on the events which so soon clouded a 
scene of glory, we ought to learn the dangers that attend all revolu- 
tionary crises, however justifiable or necessary ; and that, even when 
posterity may have cause to rejoice in the ultimate result, the existing 
generation arc seldom compensated for their present loss of tranquillity. 
The very enemies of this parliament confess, that they met in Novem- 
ber 1640 with almost unmingled zeal for the public good, and with 
loyal attachment to the crown. They were the chosen representatives 
of the commons of England, in an age more eminent for steady and 
scrupulous conscientiousness in private life, than any, perhaps, that 
had gone before or has followed ; not the demagogues or adventurers 
of transient popularity, but men well-born and wealthy, than whom 
there could perhaps never be assembled five hundred more adequate 
to redress the grievances, or to fix the laws of a great nation. Rut 
they were misled by the excess of two passions, both just and natural 
in the circumstances wherein they found themselves, resentment and 
distrust ; passions eminently contagious, and irresistible when they 
seize on the zeal and credulity of a popular assembly. The one 
octraycd them into a measure certainly severe and sanguinary, and in 
the eyes of posterity exposed to greater reproach than it deserved, the 
attainder of lord Strafford, and some other proceedings of too much 
violence ; the other gave a colour to all their resolutions, and aggra- 
vated their differences with the king, till there remained no other 
arbitrator but the sword. 

Those who know the conduct and character of the earl of Strafford, 
his abuse of power in the North, his far more outrageous transgressions 
in Ireland, his dangerous influence over the king’s counsels, cannot 
hesitate to admit, if indeed they profess any regard to the constitution 
of this kingdom, that to bring so great a delinquent to justice according 
to the known process of law was among the primary duties of the new 
parliament. It was that which all, with scarce an exception but among 
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his own creatures (for most of the court were openly or in covert his 
enemies), 1 ardently desired ; yet which the king’s favour and his own 
commanding genius must have rendered a doubtful enterprise. He 
came to London, not unconscious of the danger, by his master’s direct 
injunctions. The first days of the session were critical ; and any 
vacillation or delay in the commons might probably have given time 
for some strong exertion of power to frustrate their designs. We must 
therefore consider the bold suggestion of Pym, to carry up to the lords 
an impeachment for high treason against Strafford, not only as a mas- 
ter-stroke of that policy which is fittest for revolutions, but as justifiable 
by the circumstances wherein they stood. Nothing short of a commit- 
ment to the Tower would have broken the spell that so many years of 
arbitrary dominion had been working. It was dissipated in the instant 
that the people saw him in the hands of the usher of the black rod ; 
and with his power fell also that of his master ; so that Charles, from 
the very hour of Strafford’s impeachment, never once ventured to 
resume the high tone of command congenial to his disposition, or to 
speak to the commons but as one complaining of a superior force.* 

The articles of Strafford’s impeachment relate principally to his con- 

1 M A greater and more universal hatred,” says NorthurnherJand in a letter to Leicester, 
Nov. 13, 1640, (Sidney Papers, ii. 66 *.) “was never contracted by any person than he has 
drawn upon hirnself. He is not at all dejected, but believes confidently to clear hnnsclf in the 
opinion of all equal and indifferent-minded hearers, when he shall come to make his defence. 
The king is in such a straight that I do not know how he will possibly avoid, withou endan- 
gering the loss of the whole kingdom, the giving way to the remove of divers persons, as well 
as other things that will be demanded by the parliament. After they have done questioning 
some of the great ones, they intend to endeavour the displacing of Jermyn, Newcastle, ana 
Walter Montague.” 

3 Clarendon, 1. 305. Not one opposed the resolution to impeach the lord lieutenant, save that 
Falkland suggested the appointment of a committee, as more suitable to the gravity of their 
proceedings. But Pym frankly answered that this would ruin all ; since Strafford would doubt- 
less obtain a dissolution of the parliament, unless they could shut him out from access to the king. 

The Letters of Robert Baillic, Principal of the University of Glasgow (two vols. Edinburgh, 
*775.) abound with curious information as to this period, and for several subsequent years. 
Baillie was one of the Scots commissioners deputed to London at the end of 1640, and took an 
active share in promoting the destruction of episcopacy. Ilis correspondence breathes dll the 
narrow and exclusive bigotry of the prcsbytcrian school. The following passage is so interest- 
ing, that, notwithstanding its length, it may find a place place here . — 

“The lieutenant of Ireland came but on Monday to town late, on Tuesday rested, on Wed- 
nesday came to parliament, but ere night he was caged. Intolerable pride and oppression cries 
to Heaven for a vengeance, The lower bouse closed their doors ; the speaker kept the keys 
till 'Stbe accusation was concluded. Thereafter Mr. Pym went up, with a number at his 
back, to the higher house . and, in a pretty short speech, did, in the name of the tower house, 
and in the name of the commons of all England, accuse Thomas earl of Strafford, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, of high treason ; and required his f»erson to be arrested till probation might 
be heard so Mr. Pym and his back were removed. The lords began to consult on that 
strange and unexpected motion. The word goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where 
he was with the king: with speed he comes to the house ; he calls rudely at the 
door; James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, opens: his lordship, with a proud glooming 
countenance, makes towards his place at the board head: but at once many bid nim void 
the house; so he is forced, in confusion, to go to the door till he was called. After consultation, 
being called in, he stands, but is commanded to kneel, and on his knees to hear the sentence. 
Being on his knees, he is delivered to the keeper of the black rod, to be prisoner till he was 
cleared of these crimes the house of commons had charged him with. He offered to speak, 
but was commanded to be gone without a word. In the outer room, James Maxwell required 
him, as prisoner, to deliver his sword. When he had got it, he cries with a loud voice for his 
man to carry my lord lieutenant’s sword. This done, he makes through a number of people 
towards his coach ; all gating, no man capping to him, before whom, that morning, the 
greatest of England would have stood discovered, all crying, ‘What is the matter V He 
said, * A small matter, I warrant you.’ They replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, high treason is a small 
matter.’ Coming to the place where he expected his coach, it was not there ; so he behoved to 
return that same way, through a world of garing people. When at last he had found his 
coach, and was entering, James Maxwell told him, ‘Your lordship is my prisoner, and mtwt go 
in mycoach ; and so he behoved to do.” P. 217. ^ 
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duct in Ireland. For though he had begun to act with violence in the 
court of York, as lord-president of the North, and was charged with 
having procured a commission investing him wi*h exorbitant power, 
yet he had too soon left that sphere of dominion i - the lieutenancy ot 
Ireland, to give any wide scope for prosecution, .uut in Ireland it was 
sufficiently proved that he had arrogated an authority beyond what the 
crown had ever lawfully enjoyed, and even beyond the example of for- 
mer viceroys of that island, where the disordered state of society, the 
frequency of rebellions, and the distance from all control, had given 
rise to such a series of arbitrary precedents, as would have almost 
excused any ordinary stretch of power . 1 Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, when the managers came to state and substantiate their articles 
of accusation, though some were satisfied that there was enough' to 
warrant the severest judgment, yet it appeared to many dispassionate 
men that, even supposing the evidence as to all of them to be legally 
convincing, they could not, except through a dangerous latitude of con- 
struction, be aggravated into treason. The law of England is silent as 
to conspiracies against itself. St. John and Maynard struggled in vain 
to prove that a scheme to overturn the fundamental laws, and to govern 
by a standing army, though as infamous as any treason, could be 
brought within the statute of Edward III., as a compassing of the 
king’s death. Nor, in fact, was there any conclusive evidence against 
Strafford of such a design. The famous words imputed to him by sir 
Heniy Vane, though there can be little reason to question that some 
such were spoken, seem too imperfectly reported , 2 as well as uttered 
too much in the heat of passion, to furnish a substantive accusation ; 
and I should rather found my conviction of Strafford’s systematic hos- 
tility to our fundamental laws on his correspondence since brought to 
light, as well as on his general conduct in administration, than on any 
overt acts proved on his impeachment. The presumption of history, 

1 Vhe trial of Strafford is best to be read in Ru'diworth or Nalson. The account in the 
new edition of the State Trials, I know not whence taken, is cuiious, as coming from an eye' 
witness, though very partial to the prisoner ; but it can hardly be so accurate as the othen 
His famous peroration was printed at the time in a loose sheet. It is in the Somers Tracts 
Many of the charges seem to have been sufficiently proved, and would undoubtedly justify a 
severe sentence on an impeachment for misdemeanout s. It was not pretended by the managers, 
that more than two or three of them amounted to treason ; but it is the unquestionable right 
of the commons to blend offences of a different degree in an impeachment. 

It has been usually said that the commons had recourse to the bill of the attainder, because 
they found it impossible to support the impeachment for treason. But St. John positively 
denies that it was intended to avoid the judicial mode of proceeding. Nalson ii. 162. Ana , 
what is stronger, the lords themselves voted upon the articles judicially, and not as if they 
were enacting a legislative measure. As to the famous proviso in the bill of attainder, that 
the judges should determine nothing to be treason, by viitue of this bill, which they would 
have determined to be treason otherwise, (on which Hume and many others have relied, to 
show the consciousness of parliament that the measutc was not warranted by the existinglaw,) 
it seems to have been introduced in order to quiet the apprehensions of some among the peers, 
who had gone great lengths with the late government, and were astonished to find that their 
obedience to the king could be turned into treason against him. 

* They were confirmed, in a considerable degree, by the evidence of Northumberland and 
Bristol, and even of Usher and Juxon. _ Rushw. iv. 455. 559. 586. Baillie, 284. But are they 
not also exactly according to the principles always avowed and acted upon by that minister, 
and by the whole phalanx of courtiers, that a king of England does very well to ask his 
people’s consent in the first instance, but, if that is frowardly refused, he has a paramount 
right to maintain his government by any means ? 

It may be remarked, that^ Clarendon says ; “the law was clear that less than two witnesses 
to be received in a case of treason.” Yet I doubt whether any one had been 
allowed the- benefit of that law ; and the contrary had been asserted repeatedly by the judges 
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to whose mirror the scattered rays of moral evidence converge, may be 
irresistible, when the legal inference from insulated actions is not only 
technically, but substantially, inconclusive. Yet we are not to suppose 
that the charges against this minister appeared so evidently to fall short 
of high treason, according to the apprehension of that age, as in later 
times, has usually been taken for granted. Accustomed to the unjust 
verdicts obtained in cases of treason by the court, the statute of Edward 
having been perpetually stretched by constructive interpretations, nei- 
ther the people nor the lawyers annexed a definite sense to that crime. 
The judges themselves, on a solemn reference by the house of lords for 
their opinion, whether some of the articles charged against Strafford 
amounted to treason, answered unanimously, that upon all which their 
lordships had voted to be proved, it was their opinion the carl of Strafford 
did deserve to undergo the pains and penalties of high treason by 
law . 1 And, as an apology, at least, for this judicial opinion, it may be 
remarked, that the fifteenth article of the impeachment, charging him 
with raising money by his own authority, and quartering troops on the 
people of Ireland, in order to compel their obedience to his unlawful 
requisitions (upon which, and one other article, not on the whole mat- 
ter, the peers voted him guilty) does at least approach very nearly, if 
we may not say more, to a substantive treason within the statute of 
Edward III., as a levying war against the king — even without reference 
to some Irish acts of parliament upon which the managers of the 
impeachment relied. It cannot be extravagant to assert that if the 
colonel of a regiment were to issue an order commanding the inhabit- 
ants of the district where it is quartered to contribute certain sums of 
money, and were to compel the payment by quartering troops on the 
houses of those who refused, in a general and systematic manner, he 
would, according to a warrantable construction of the statutes, be 
guilty of the treason called levying war on the king ; and that, if we 
could imagine him to do this by an order from the privy-council or#thc 
war-office, the case would not be at all altered. On the other hand, a 
single act of such violence might be (in technical language) trespass, 
misdemeanour, or felony, according to circumstances ; but would want 
the generality, which, as the statute has been construed, determines its 
character to be treason. It is however manifest, that Strafford’s actual 
enfoi cement of his order, by quartering soldiers, was not by any means 
proved to be so frequently done, as to bring it within the line of treason, 
and the evidence is also open to every sort of legal objection. But in 
that age, the rules of evidence, so scrupulously defined since, were 
either very imperfectly recognised, or continually transgressed. If 
then Strafford could be brought within the letter of the law, and was 
also deserving of death for his misdeeds towards the commonwealth, it 
might be thought enough to justify his condemnation, although he had 


1 Lords’ Journals, May 6. Pari. Hist. 757. This opinion of the judges, which is not 
mentioned by Clarendon, Hume, and other common historians, seems to have cost Strafford 
his life. It was relied on by some bishops, especially Usher, whom Charles consulted whether 
he should pass the bill of attainder, though Clarendon puts much worse casuistry into the 
mouth of Williams. Parr’.s Life of Usher, p. 45. H ackct s Life of Williams, p. 160. Juxon 
is to have stood alone among five bishops, in advising the king to follow his conscience. 
Clarendon, indeed, does not mention this ; though he glances at Usher with some reproach* 
p. 45*. J but the story is as old as the Icon Basilike, ir which it is alluded to. 
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not offended against what seemed to be the spirit and intention of the 
statute. This should, at least, restrain us from passing an unqualified 
censure on those who voted against him, comprehending undoubtedly, 
the far more respectable portion of the commons, though only twenty- 
six peers against nineteen formed the feeble majority on the bill of 
attainder . 1 It may be observed, that the house of commons acted in 
one respect with a generosity which the crown had never shown in any 
case of treason, by immediately passing a bill to relieve his children 
from the penalties of forfeiture and corruption of blood. 

It is undoubtedly a very important problem in political ethics, 
whether great offences against the commonwealth may not justly incur 
the penalty of death by a retrospective act of the legislature, which a 
tribunal restrained by known laws is not competent to inflict. Bills of 
attainder had been by no means uncommon in England, especially 
under Henry VIII. ; but generally when the crime charged might have 
been equally punished by law. They are less dangerous than to stretch 
the boundaries of a statute by arbitrary construction. Nor do they 
seem to differ at all in principle from those bills of pains and penalties, 
which in times of comparative moderation and tranquillity, have some- 
times been thought necessary to visit some unforeseen and anomalous 
transgression beyond the reach of our penal code. There are many, 
indeed, whose system absolutely rejects all such retrospective punish- 
ment, either from the danger of giving too much scope to vindictive 
passion, or on some more abstract principle of justice. Those who 
may incline to admit that the moral competence of the sovereign 
power to secure itself by the punishment of a heinous offender, even 
without the previous warning of law, is not to be denied, except by 
reasoning, which would shake the foundation of its right to inflict 
punishment in any case, will still be sensible of the mischief which any 
departure from stable rules, under the influence of the most public- 

1 The names of the fifty-nine members of the commons, who voted against the bill of 
attainder, and which were placarded as Straffordians, may l>e found in the Parliamentary 
History, and several other books. It is remarkable that few of them were distinguished 
persons ; none so much so as Selden. whose whole parliamentary career, notwithstanding the 
timidity not very fairly imputed to him, was eminently honourable and independent. But we 
look in vain for Hyde, Falkland, Colepepper, or Palmer. The first, probably, did not vote ; 
the others may have been in the majority of 204, by whom the bill was passed. Indeed, I 
have seen a MS. account of the debate, where Falkland and Colepepper appear to have both 
spoken for it. As to the lords, we have, so far as I know, no list of the nineteen who acquitted 
Strafford. It did not comprehend Hertford, Bristol, or Holland, who were absent (Nalson, 
516.), nor any of the popish lords, whether thiough fear or any private influence. Lord Clare, 
nis brother-in-law, and lord Savdle, a man of the most changeable character, were his pi o- 
minent advocates during the trial; though Bristol, Hertford, and even Saye desired to have 
had his life spared (Baiflic, 243. 247. 271. 292.) ; and the earl of Bedfoul, according to Claren- 
don, would have come into thi*-. But the sudden and ill-timed death of that eminent peer put 
an end to the negotiation for bringing the parliamentary leaders into office, wherein it was a 
main object with the king to save the life of Strafford ; entirely, as I am inclined to believe, 
from motives of conscience and honour, without any views of ever again restoring him to 
power. Charles had no personal attachment to Strafford ; and the queen’s dislike to him, 
(according to Clarendon and Burnet, though it must be owned that Madame de Motteville 
does not confirm this,) or at least his general unpopularity at court, would have determined 
the king to lay him aside. 

It is said by Burnet that the queen prevailed on Charles to put that strange postscript to his 
hitter to the lords, in behalf of Strafford, 4 ‘ If he must die, it were charity to reprieve him till 
Saturday ; ’* by which he manifestly surrendered him up, and gave cause to suspect his own 
sincerity. Doubts have been thrown out by Carte, as to the genuineness of Strafford's cele- 
brated letter, requesting the king to pass the bill of attainder. They do not appear to lv 
founded on much evidence; but it is cert.ijn, by the manner in which he received the news 
that he did not expect to be sacrificed by his master. 
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spirited zeal, is likely to produce. The attainder of Strafford could not 
oe justifiable, unless it were necessary ; nor necessary, if a lighter 
penalty would have been sufficient for the public security. 

This therefore becomes a preliminary question, upon which the 
whole mainly turns. It is one which does not seem to admit of a 
demonstrative answer ; but with which we can perhaps deal better 
than those who lived at that time. Their distrust of the king, their 
apprehension that nothing less than the delinquent minister’s death 
could ensure them from his return to power, rendered the leaders of 
parliament obstinate against any proposition of a mitigated penalty, 
Nor can it be denied that there are several instances in history, 
where the favourites of monarchs, after a transient exile or imprison 
ment, have returned, on some fresh wave of fortune, to mock or avenge 
themselves upon their adversaries. Yet the prosperous condition of 
the popular party, which nothing but intemperate passion was likely to 
impair, rendered this contingency by no means probable ; and it is 
against probable dangers that nations should take precautions, without 
aiming at more complete security than the baffling uncertainties of 
events will permit. Such was Strafford’s unpopularity, that he could 
never have gained any sympathy, but by the harshness of his condem- 
nation, and the magnanimity it enabled him to display. These have 
half redeemed his forfeit fame, and misled a generous posterity. It 
was agreed on all hands that any punishment which the law could 
award to the highest misdemeanours, duly proved on impeachment, 
must be justly inflicted. “ I am still the same,” said lord Digby, in his 
famous speech against the bill of attainder, “in my opinions and 
affections, as unto the earl of Strafford ; I confidently believe him to 
be the most dangerous minister, the most insupportable to free subjects 
that can be charactered. I believe him to be still that grand apostate 
to the commonwealth, who must not expect to be pardoned in this 
world till he be dispatched to the other. And yet, let me tell you, JMr. 
Speaker, my hand must not be to that despatch.” (Pari Hist ii. 750.) 
These sentiments, whatever we may think of the sincerity of him who 
uttered them, were common to many of those who desired most 
ardently to see that uniform course of known law, which neither the 
court’s lust of power nor the clamorous indignation of a popular 
assembly might turn aside. The king, whose conscience was so deeply 
wounded by his acquiescence in this minister’s death, would gladly 
have assented to a bill inflicting the penalty of perpetual banishment ; 
and this, accompanied, as it ought to have been, by degradation from 
the rank for which he had sold his integrity, would surely have exhi- 
bited to Europe an example sufficiently conspicuous of just retribution. 
Though nothing perhaps could have restored a tolerable degree of 
confidence between Charles and the parliament, it is certain that his 
resentment and aversion were much aggravated by the painful com- 
pulsion they had put on him, and that the schism atnong the constitu- 
tional party began from this, among fcther causes, to grow more sensible, 
till it terminated in civil war. 1 

1 See «ome judicious remarks on this- by May, p. 64., who generally shows a good deal of 
impartiality at this period of history. The Violence of individuals, especially when of consider- 
able note, deserves to be remarked, as characteristic of the-' temper that influenced tne house. 
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But, if we pay such regard to the principles of clemency and 
moderation, and of adherence to the fixed rules of law, as to pass some 
censure on this deviation from them in the attainder of lord Strafford, 
we must not yield to the clamorous invectives of his admirers, or treat 
the prosecution as a scandalous and flagitious excess of party vengeance. 
Look round the nations of the globe, and say in what age or country 
would such a man have fallen into the hands of his enemies, without 
paying the forfeit of his offences against the commonwealth with his 
life. They who grasp at arbitrary power, they who make their fellow- 
citizens tremble before them, they who gratify a selfish pride by the 
humiliation and servitude of mankind, have always played a deep 
stake ; and the more invidious and intolerable has been their pre-emi- 
nence, their fall has been more destructive, and their punishment more 
exemplary. Something beyond the retirement or the dismissal of such 
ministers has seemed necessary to “ absolve the gods,” and furnish 
history with an awful lesson of retribution. The spontaneous instinct 
of nature has called for the axe and the gibbet against such capital 
delinquents. If then we blame, in some measure, the sentence against 
Strafford, it is not for his sake, but for that of the laws on which he 
trampled, and of the liberty which he betrayed. He died justly before 
God and man, though we may deem the precedent dangerous, and the 
better course of a magnanimous lenity unwisely rejected ; and in con- 
demning the bill of attainder, we cannot look upon it as a crime. 

The same distrustful temper, blamable in nothing but its excess, 
drew the house of commons into a measure more unconstitutional than 
the attainder of Strafford, the bill enacting that they should not be 
dissolved without their own consent. Whether or not this had been 
previously meditated by the leaders is uncertain ; but the circumstances 
under which it was adopted display all the blind precipitancy of fear. 
A scheme for bringing up the army from the north of England to over- 
awe # parliament had been discoursed of, or rather in a great measure 
concerted, by some young courtiers and military men. The imperfec- 
tion and indefiniteness of the evidence obtained respecting this plot 
increased, as often happens, the apprehensions of the commons. Yet, 
difficult as it might be to fix its proper character between a loose project 
and a deliberate conspiracy, this at least was hardly to be denied, that 
the king had listened to and approved a proposal of appealing from the 
representatives of his people to a military force . 1 Their greatest danger 

and as accounting for the disgust of moderate men. “ Why should he have law himself? *’ 
said St. John, in arguing the bill of attainder before the peers, “ who would not that others 
should have any? Wc indeed give laws to hares and deer, because they are beasts of chase; 
but we give none to wolves and foxes, but knock^them on the head wherever they are found, 
because they are beasts of prey.” Nor was*' this a mere burst of passionate declaration, but 
urged as a serious argument for taking away Strafford’s life without sufficient grounds of law 
or testimony. Rushworth, iv. 61. Clarendon, i. 407. Strode told the house that as they had 
charged Strafford with high treason, it concerned them to charge as conspirators in the same 
treason all Who had before, or should hereafter, plead in that cause. Baillie, 252. This 
monstrous proposal seems to please the presbyterian bigot. “If this hold.** ne observes, 
14 Strafford’s council will bd rare.” 

1 Clarendon and Hume of course treat this as a very trifling affair^ exaggerated for factious 
purposes. But those whe judge from the evidence of persons unwilling to accuse themselves 
or th*. king, and from the natural probabilities of the case, will suspect, or rather be wholly 
convinced, that it had gone much farther than these writers admit. See the accounts of this 

S lot in Rushworth and Nalson, or in the Parliamentary History. The strongest evidence 
ow^ver, is furnished by Henrietta, whose relation of the circumstances to Madame de Mott* 
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was a sudden dissolution. The triennial bill afforded, indeed a valu- 
ble security for the future. Yet if the present parliament had been 
oroken with any circumstances of violence, it might justly seem very 
hazardous to confide in the right of spontaneous election reserved to 
the people by that statute, which the crown would have three years to 
defeat. A rapid impulse, rather than any concerted resolution, appears 
to have dictated this hardy encroachment on the prerogative. Tne bill 
against the dissolution of the present parliament without its own 
consent was resolved in a committee on the fifth of May, brought in 
the next day, and sent to the lords on the seventh. The upper house, 
in a conference the same day, urged a very wise and constitutional 
amendment, limiting its duration to the term of two years. But the 
commons adhering to their original provisions, the bill was passed by 
both houses on the eighth . 1 Thus, in the space of three days from the 
first suggestion, an alteration was made in the frame of our polity, 
which rendered the house of commons equally independent of their 
sovereign and their constituents ; and, if it could be supposed capable 
of being maintained in more tranquil times, would, in the theory at 
least of speculative politics, have gradually converted the government 
into something like a Dutch aristocracy. The ostensible pretext was, 
that money could not be borrowed on the authority of resolutions of 
parliament, until some security was furnished to the creditors, that 
those whom they were to trust should have a permanent existence. 
This argument would have gone a great way, and was capable of an 
answer ; since the money might have been borrowed on the authority 
of the whole legislature. But the chief motive, unquestionably, was a 
just apprehension of the king’s intention to overthrow the parliament, 
and of personal danger to those who had stood forward from his resent* 
ment after a dissolution. His ready acquiescence in this bill, far more 

ville proves that the king and herself had the strongest hopes from the influence of Goring and 
Wilmot over the army, by means of which they aimed at saving Straflfoid’s life ; thougn the 
jealousy of those ambitious intriguers, who could not both enjoy the place to which cadi 
aspired, broke the whole plot. Mem. de Motteville, i. ,*53. Compare with this passage, 
Percy's letter, and Goring’s deposition 'Nalson, ii. aSt). 294 ), for what is said of the king’s 
privity by men who did not lose his favour by theii evidence. Mr. Brodie has commented 
in a long note (iii . 189.) on Clarendon’s apparent misrepresentations of this business.. But 
what has escaped the acuteness of this writer is, that the petition to the king and parliament 
drawn up for the army’s subscription, and asserted by Clarendon to have been the only step 
taken by those engaged in the supposed conspiracy, (thougn not, as Mr. Brodie too rashfy con- 
jectures, a fabrication of his own), is most carelessly referred by him to that period, or to thtt 
agency of Wilmot and his coadjutors • having been, in fact, prepared about the July following, 
at the instigation of Daniel O’Neale, and some others of the royalist party. This is manifest, 
aot only from the allusions it contains to events that had not occurred in the months of March 
and April, when the plot of Wilmot and Goring was on foot, especially the bill for triennial 
parliaments, but from evidence given before the house of commons in Oct. 1641, and which 
Mr. Brodie has published in the appendix to his third volume, though with an inadvertence of 
which he is seldom guilty, overlooking its date and purport. This, however, is of itself suffi- 
cient to display the inaccurate character of Clarendon’s history ; for I can scarcely ascribe the 
present incorrectness to design. There are, indeed, so many mistakes as to dates, and other 
matters in Clarendon's account of this plot, that, setting aside his manifest disposition to sup- 
press the truth, we can place not the least reliance on his memory as to those points which we 
may not be well able to bring to a test. 

1 Journals. Pari. Hist. 784. May, 67. Clarendon. According to Mr*. Hutchinson, p. 
97., this bill originated with Mr. Pierpoint. If we should draw any inference from the Jour- 
nals, sir John Colepepper seems to have been the most prominent of its supporters. Mr. 
Hyde ana lord Falkland were also managers of the conference with the lords. But in sir 
Ralph Verney's manuscript notes, I find Mr. Whitelock mentioned as being ordered bv the 
house to prepare the bill ; which seems to imply that he had moved it, or at least been very 
forward in it. Vet all these were moderate men. 
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dangerous than any of those at which he demurred, can only be 
ascribed to his own shame and the queen's consternation at the dis- 
covery of the late plot ; and thus we trace again the calamities of 
Charles to their two great sources ; his want of judgment in affairs, 
and of good faith towards his people. 

The parliament had met with as ardent and just an indignation 
against ecclesiastical as temporal grievances. The tyranny, the folly 
and rashness of Charles's bishops were still greater than his own. It 
was evidently an indispensable duty to reduce the overbearing ascend- 
ancy of that order, which had rendered the nation, in regard to spiritual 
dominion, a great loser by the Reformation. They had been so blindly 
infatuated, as even in the year 1640, amidst all the perils of the times, 
to fill up the measure of public wrath by enacting a series of canons 
in convocation. These enjoined, or at least recommended, some of 
the modem innovations, which, though many excellent men had been 
persecuted for want of compliance with them, had not got the sanction 
of authority. They imposed an oath on the clergy, commonly called 
the et caetera oath, binding them to attempt no alteration in the 
government of the church by bishops, deans, archdeacons, etc. This 
oath was by the same authority enjoined to such of the laity as held 
ecclesiastical offices. 1 The king, however, on the petition of the 
council of peers at York, directed it not to be taken. The house ot 
commons rescinded these canons with some degree of excess on the 
other side ; not only denying the right of convocation to bind the 
clergy, which had certainly been exercised in all periods, but actually 
impeaching the bishops for a high misdemeanour on that account.* 
The lords, in the month of March, appointed a committee of ten earls, 
ten bishops, and ten barons, to report upon the innovations lately 
brought into the church. Of this committee Williams was chairman. 
But the spirit which now possessed the commons was not to be exor- 
cisad by the sacrifice of Laud and Wren, or even by such inconsider- 
able alterations as the moderate bishops were ready to suggest.* 

There had always existed a party, though by no means co-extensive 
with that bearing the general name of puritan, who retained an insuper- 
able aversion to the whole scheme of episcopal discipline, as inconsist- 
ent with the ecclesiastical parity they believed to be enjoined by the 
apostles. It is not easy*to determine what proportion these bore to 
the community. They were certainly at the opening of the parliament 
by far the less numerous, though an active and increasing party. Few 
of the house of commons, according to Clarendon and the best con- 
temporary writers, looked to a destruction of the existing hierarchy. 4 
The more plausible scheme was one, which had the sanction of U sheFs 

1 Neal. p. 632., has printed these canons imperfectly. They may be found at length in 
Nalson, i. 54a. It is remarkable that the seventh canon expressly denies a corporal presence 
in U»e eucharist, which is quite contrary to what Laud had asserted in his speech in the 
star-chamber. His influence does not seem to have wholly predominated in this particular 
canon, which is expressed with a moderation of which he was incapable. 

* Clarendon. Pari. Hist. 678. 806. Neal, 647. 720. These votes as to the canons, however, 
were carried turn, con . Journ. 16th Dec. 1640. 

* Neal, 709. Laud and Wren were both impeached Dec. 18. ; the latter entirely far intro- 
ducing superstitions. Pari. Hist. 861. He lay in the Tower till 1659. 

* Neal says that the major part of the parliamentarians at the beginning of the war 
moderated episcopacy, (ii. a.). and asserts the same in another place (1. 715.) of the puritans, 
in contradiction of Kapin. h Hew this will go/' says Baillie, in April, 1641, “ the Lord knows ; 
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learned judgment, and which Williams was said to favour, for what 
was called a moderate episcopacy ; wherein the bishop, reduced to a 
sort of president of his college of presbyters, and differing from them 
only in rank, not in species (gradu, non erdine), should act, whether in 
ordination or jurisdiction, by their concurrence. 1 This intermediate 
form of church-government would probably have contented the popular 
leaders of the commons, except two or three, and have proved accept- 
able to the nation. But it was hardly less offensive to the Scottish 
presbyterians, intolerant of the smallest deviation from their own 
model, than to the high-church episcopalians ; and the necessity of 
humouring that proud and prejudiced race of people, who began 
already to show that an alteration in the church of England would be 
their stipulated condition for any assistance they might afford to the 
popular party, led the majority of the house of commons to give more 
countenance than they sincerely intended to a bill, preferred by what 
was then called the root and branch party, for the entire abolition of 
episcopacy. This party, composed chiefly of presbyterians, but with 
no small admixture of other sectaries, predominated in the city of 
London. At the instigation of the Scots commissioners, a petition 
against episcopal government with 15,000 signatures was presented 
early in the session (Dec. 11. 1640), and received so favouiablv as to 
startle those who had borne a good affection to the church. 2 This gave 
rise to the first difference that was expressed in parliament ; Digby 
speaking warmly against the reference of this petition to a committee, 
and Falkland, though strenuous for reducing the prelates’ authority, 
showing much reluctance to abolish their order. (Rushworth. Nalson.) 
A bill was however brought in by sir Edward Dering, an honest but 
not very enlightened or consistent man, for the utter extirpation of 
episcopacy, and its second reading carried on a division by 139 to 108. 9 
This, no ^doubt, seems to show the anti-episcopal party to have been 
stronger than Clarendon admits. Yet I suspect that the greater part 
of those who voted for it did not intend more than to intimidate the 
bishops. Petitions very numerously signed, for the maintenance of 
episcopal government, were presented from several counties ; 4 nor is 

all are for the creatine of a kind of pieshytery, and for bringing down the bishops in all things 
spiritual and temporal, so low as can be with any subsistence ; but their utter abolition, which 
is the only aim of the most godly, is the knot of the question*.” i. 245. 

1 Neal, 666. 672. 713. Collier, 805. Baxter's Life, p 62. The ministers* petition, as it was 
called, presented Jan. 23 1641, with the signature of 700 benefited clergymen, went to this 
extent of reformation. Neal, 679. 

8 Pail. Hist. 673. Clarendon, i. 356. Baillic’s Letter, ?j8. &c. Though sanguine astothe 
progress of his sect, he admits that it was very difficult to pluck up episcopacy l>y the roots ; 
for this reason they did not wish the house to give a speedy answer to the city petition, p. 241. 
U was carried by 36 or 37 voices, he says, to refer it to the committee of religion, p. 245. No 
division appears on the Journals. 

The whole influence of the Scots commissioners was directed to this object ; as not only 
Baillie’s Letters, but those of Johnstone of Wariston (I)alrymple’s Memorials of James and 
Charles I., ii. 114. &c ) show. Besides their extreme bigotry, wliich was the predominant 
motive, they had a better apology for interfering with church-government in England, with 
which the archbishop had furnished them : it was the only sure means of preserving their own. 

8 Pari. Hist. 814. 822.828. Clarendon tells us, that being chairman of the committee to 
vhom this bill was referred, he gave it so much interruption, that no progress could be made 
jefore the adjournment. The house came, however, to a resolution, that the taking away the 
»ffices of archbishops, bishops, chancellors, and commissaries out of this church and kingdom, 
should be one clause of the bill. June 12. Commons’ Journals, 

4 Lord Hertford presented one to the lords, from Somersetshire, signed by 14, 350 freeholders 
and inhabitants. Nalson, ii. 727. The Cheshire petition, for preserving the Common Prayer. 
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It, I think, possible to doubt that the nation sought only the abridge- 
ment of that coercive jurisdiction and temporal power, by which the 
bishops had forfeited the reverence due to their function, as well as 
that absolute authority over presbyters, which could not be reconciled 
to the customs of the primitive church. 1 This was the object both of 
the act abolishing the high-commission, which, by the largeness of its 
expressions, seemed to take away all coercive jurisdiction from the 
ecclesiastical courts, and of that for depriving the bishops of their 
suffrages among the peers ; which, after once being rejected by a 
large majority of the lords in June, 1641, passed into a law in the month 
of February following, and was the latest concession that the king 
made before his final appeal to arms. 2 

This was hardly perhaps a greater alteration of the established 
constitution than had resulted from the suppression of the monasteries 
under Henry ; when, by the fall of the mitred abbots, the secular 

was signed by near 10,000 hands. Id. 758. 1 have a collection of those petitions now before 

me, printed in 1642, from thirteen English and five Welsh counties, and all very numerously 
signed. In almost every instance, I observe, they thank the parliament for putting a check 
to innovations and abuses, while they depiceate the abolition of epi>copacy and the liturgy. 
Thus it seems that the presbyterians were very far from having the nation on their side. The 
following extract from the Somersetshire petition is a good sample of the general tone : “ For 
the present government of the church we are most thankful to God, believing it in our hearts 
to be the most pious and the wisest that any people or kingdom upon earth hath been withal 
since the apostles’ days ; though ue may not deny, but through the frailty of men and corrup- 
tion of times, some things of ill consequence, and other needless, aie stolen or thrust into it : 
which we heartily wish may be reformed, and the church restored to its former purity. And 
to the end it may be the better preserved from present and future innovation, we wish the wit- 
tingly and maliciously guilty, of what condition soever they be, whether bishops or inferior 
clergy, may receive condign punishment. But for the miscarriage of governors, to destroy 
the government, wc trust it shall never enter into the hearts of this wise and honourable 
assembly.” 

1 The house came to a vote on July 17., according to Whitolock, p. 4 6., in favour of Usher’s 
scheme, that each county should he a diocese, and that there should be a governing college or 
presbytery, consisting of twelve, under the presidency *>f a bishop * sir E Dering spoke in 
fav<ytrof this, though his own bill went much farther. N.dson, it. 294. Neal, 703. I cannot 
find the vote in the journals , it passed, therefore, I suppose in the committee, and was not 
reported to the house. 

* Pari. Hist. 774. 794. 817. 910 1087. The lords had previously come to resolutions, that 
bishops should sit in the house of lords, but not in the privy council, nor be in any commission 
of the peace. Id. 814. 

The king was veiy unwilling to give his consent to the bill excluding the bishops from par- 
liament, and was, of course, dissuaded by Hyde from doing so. He was then at Newmarket, 
on his way to the north, and had ^nothing but war in his head. The queen, however, and sir 
John Colepeppcr, prevailed on Him to consent. Clarendon History, ii 247. (1826). Life, 51. 
The queen could not be expected to have much tenderness for a protestant episcopacy ; and 
it is to be said in favour of Colepeppcr’s advice, who was pretty indifferent in ecclesiastical 
matters, that the bishops had rendered themselves odious to many of those who wished well to 
the roval cause. See the very remarkable conversation of Hyde with sir Edward Veruev, wh« 
was killed at the battle of Kdgehill, where the lattei declares his lcluctance to fight for the 
bishops, whose quarrel he took it to be, though bound by gratitude not to desert the king. 
Clarendon’s Life, p. 68. 

This author represents lord Falkland as having been misled by Hampden to take an unex- 
pected part in favour of the first bill for excluding the bishops from parliament “The house 
was so marvellously delighted to see the two inseparable friends divided in so important a 
point, that they could not contain from a kind of rejoicing ; and the more because they •'aw 
Mr. Hyde was much surprised with the contradiction, as in truth he was, having n ver 
discovered the least inclination in the other^ toward® such a compliance.” i. 413. There is, 
however, an earlier speech of Falkland in print, against the London petition ; wherein, while 
objecting to the abolition of the order, he intimates his willingness to take away their v tes in 
parliament, with all other temporal authority. Speeches of the Happy Parliament, p. 188. 
(published in 16-ft.) Johnstone ofWariston, says there were but four or five votes against 
taking away civil places and seats in parliament from the bishops. Dalrymple’s Mems. ii. 
116. But in the journals of the commons, 10th Mar. 1640-1, it is said to be resolved, after a 
long and mature debate, that the legislative power of bishops is a hindrance to their fi notion. 
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peers acquired a preponderance in number over the spiritual which they 
had not previously enjoyed. It was supported by several persons, 
especially lord Falkland, by no means inclined to subvert the episcopal 
discipline ; whether from a hope to compromise better with the 
opposite party by this concession, or from a sincere belief that the 
bishops might be kept better to the duties of their function by excluding 
them from civil power. Considered generally, it may be reckoned a 
doubtful question in the theory of our government, whether the mixture 
of this ecclesiastical aristocracy with the house of lords is advantageous 
or otherwise to the public interests, or to those of religion. Then 
great revenues, and the precedence allotted them, seem naturally to 
place them on this level ; and the general property of the clergy, less 
protected than that of other classes against the cupidity of an adminis- 
tration or a faction, may perhaps, require this peculiar security. In 
fact the disposition of the English to honour the ministers of the 
church, as well as to respect the ancient institutions of their country, 
has usually been so powerful, that the question would hardly have been 
esteemed dubious, if the bishops themselves (I speak of course with 
such limitations as the nature of the case requires) had been at all 
times sufficiently studious to maintain a character of political indepen- 
dence, or even to conceal a spirit of servility, which the pernicious 
usage of continual translations from one see to another, borrowed like 
many other parts of our ecclesiastical law from the most corrupt 
period of the church of Rome, has had so manifest a tendency to 
engender. 

This spirit of ecclesiastical rather than civil democracy, was the 
first sign of the approaching storm that alarmed the Hertfords and 
Southamptons, the Hydes and Falklands. Attached to the venerable 
church of the English reformation, they were loth to sec the rashness 
of some prelates avenged by her subversion, or a few recent innovations 
repressed by incomparably more essential changes. Full of regard Yor 
established law, and disliking the puritan bitterness, aggravated as it 
was by long persecution, they revolted from the indecent devastation 
committed in churches by the populace, and from the insults which 
now fell on the conforming ministers. The lords early distinguished 
their temper as to those points by an order on the 16th of January for 
the performance of divine service according to law, in consequenee of 
the tumults that had been caused by the heated puritans under 
pretence of abolishing innovations. Little regard was shown to this 
order ; l but it does not appear that the commons went farther on the 
opposite side, than to direct some ceremonial novelties to be discon- 
tinued, and to empower one of their members, sir Robert Harley, to 
take away all pictures, crosses, and superstitious figures within churches 
or without. 2 But this order, like many of their other acts, was a 
manifest encroachment on the executive power of the crown.* 

1 **The higher house,” says Baillie, “ have made an order, which was read in the chtnches 
that none presume of their own head to alter any customs established by law : this procured 
ordinance does not discourage any one.” P. 257. Some rioters, however, who had pulled 
down rails about the altar, &c., were committed by order of the lords in June. Nalson, u. 275. 

* Pari. Hist. 868. By the hands of this zealous knight fell the beautiful crosses at 
Charing and Cheap, to the lasting regret of all faithful lovers of antiquities and architecture. 

* Pari. Hist. 907. Commons’ Journals, Sept. x. 1641. It was carried at the time on a 
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It seems to have been about the time of the summer recess, during 
the king’s absence in Scotland, that the apprehension of changes in 
church and state far beyond what had been dreamed of at the opening 
of parliament, led to a final schism in the constitutional party. 1 
Charles, by abandoning his former advisers, and yielding, with just as 
much reluctance as displayed the value of the concession, to a series of 
laws that abridged his prerogative, had recovered a good deal of the 
affection and confidence of some, and gained from others that sympathy 
which is seldom withheld from undeserving princes in their humiliation. 
Though the ill-timed death of the earl of Bedford in May had partly 
disappointed an intended arrangement for bringing the popular leaders 
into office, yet the appointments of Essex, Holland, Saye, and St. John 
from that party were apparently pledges of the king’s willingness to 
select his advisers from their ranks ; whatever cause there might be to 
suspect that their real influence over him would be too inconsiderable. 8 
Those who were still excluded, and who distrusted the king’s intentions 
as well towards themselves as the public cause, of whom Pym and 
Hampden, with the assistance of St. John, though actually solicitor- 
general, were the chief, found no better means of keeping alive the 
animosity that was beginning to subside, than by framing the Remon- 
strance on the state of the kingdom, presented to the king in November 
1641. This being a recapitulation of all the grievances and misgovern- 
ment that had existed since his accession, which his acquiescence in so 
many measures of redress ought, according to the common courtesy 


division by 55 to 17, that the committee “should pt< mound an addition to this order for 
preventing all contempt and abuse ol the Hook ol Common -Pray'd, and .ill tumultuous 
disorderh that might arise in the church thereupon.” 1 his is a proof th.it the church party 
were sometimes victorious m the house But thev did not long letain this casual advantage. 
For the lords having sent down a copy of their order of 16th Jan above mentioned, requesting 
the commons’ concurrent e, they resolved, Sept. q. ‘‘that the house do not consent to this 
oyicr; it being thought unreasonable at this time to urge the severe execution of the said 
laws,” They contented themselves with “expecting that the commons of this realm do, 
in the mean time, quietly attend the reformation intended, without any tumultuous disturbance 
of the worship of God and peace of the realm.” NaKon, ii. 484. 

1 May, p. 75. See this passage, which is very judicious. The disunion had, however, in 
some .measure begun not long after the meeting of parliament; the court wanted, in Dec., 
1640, to have given the tieasurer’s staff to Heitford, whose bi other was created a peer by the 
title oflord Seymour. Bedford was the favourite with the commons for the same office and 
would doubtless have been a fitter man at the time, notwithstanding the other’s eminent 
virtues. Sidney Letters, ii. 6o>. 666. See also what Hail he says of the introduction of seven 
lords, “all commonwealth’s men,” into the council, though, as general* y happens, he is soon 
discontented with some of them. I*. .246. 247. There was e\ on some jealousy of Saye, as 
lavouring Strafford. 

2 Whitclocke, p. 46. Bedford was to have been lord treasurer, with Pym, whom he had 
brought into parliament for 'la\istock, as his chancellor of the exchequer ; Hollis secretary of 
State. Hampden is said, but not perhaps on good authority, to have sought the office of 
governor to the pi nice of Wales; which Hume, not very candidly, brings as a proof of his 
ambition. It seems probable that if Charles had at that time (May, 1641) carried these plans 
into execution, and ceased to listen to the queen, or to those persons about hU bed-chamber, 
who were perpetually leading him astray, he would have escaped the exorbitant demands 
which were afterwards made upon him, and even saved his favourite episcopacy. But after 
the death of the earl of Bedford, who had not been hostile to the church, there was no man of 
rank in that party whom he liked to trust ; Northumberland having acted, as he thought, very 
ungratefully. Saye being a known enemy to episcopacy, and Essex, though of the highest 
honour, not being of a capacity to retain much influence over the leaders of the other house. 
Clarendon insinuates that, even as late as Mar. 1642, the principal patriots, with a few excep 
tions, would have been content with coming themselves into power under the king, and on 
this condition would have left his remaining prerogative untouched (ii. 326.). But it seems 
more probable that after the accusation of the five members, no measure of this kind would 
have Seen of anv service to Charles. 
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due to sovereigns, to have cancelled, was hardly capable of answering 
any other purpose than that of re-animating discontents almost 
appeased, and guarding the people against the confidence they were 
beginning to place in the king’s sincerity. The promoters of it might 
also hope from Charles's proud and hasty temper, that he would reply 
in such a tone as would more exasperate the commons. But he had 
begun to use the advice of judicious men, Falkland, Hyde, and Cole- 
pepper, and reined in his natural violence so as to give his enemies no 
advantage over him. 

The jealousy which nations ought never to lay aside was especially 
required towards Charles, whose love of arbitrary dominion was much 
better proved than his sincerity in relinquishing it. But if he were 
intended to reign at all, and to reign with any portion either of the 
prerogatives of an English king, or the respect claimed by every 
sovereign, the Remonstrance of the commons could but prolong an 
irritation incompatible with public tranquillity. It admits indeed of no 
question, that the schemes of Pym, Hampden, and St. John, already 
tended to restrain the king’s personal exercise of any effective power, 
from a sincere persuasion that no confidence could ever be placed in 
him, though not to abolish the monarchy, or probably to abridge in 
the same degree the rights of his successor. Their Remonstrance was 
put forward to stem the returning tide of loyalty, which not only 
threatened to obstruct the further progress of their endeavours, but, as 
they would allege, might, by gaining strength, wash away some at least 
of the bulwarks that had been so recently constructed for the preserva- 
tion of liberty. It was carried in a full house by the small majority of 
159 to 148. 1 So much was it deemed a trial of strength, that Cromwell 
declared after the division that had the question been lost, he would 
have sold his estate, and retired to America. 

It may be thought rather surprising that with a house of commons so 
nearly balanced as they appeared on this vote, the king should havfc 
new demands that annihilated his authority made upon him, and have 

1 Commons' Journs., 22nd Nov. On a second division the same night, whether the Remon- 
strance should be printed, the popular side lost it by 124 to 101. Hut on 15th Dec. the 
printing was carried by 135 to 83. Several divisions on important subje< ts about this time 
show that the royalist minority was very formidable But the attendance, especially on that 
side, seems to have been irregular ; and in general, when we con>iderthe immense importance 
of these debates, we ate surprised to find the house so deficient in numbers as many divisions 
showit to have been. Clarendon frequently complains of the supineness of his patty ; a fault 
invariably imputed to their friends by the zealous supporters of established authority, whe 
forget that sluggish, lukewarm, and thoughtless tempers must always exist, and that such wil* 
naturally belong to their side. I find in the short pencil notes taken by sir Ralph Vcrney, with 
a copy of which I have been favoured by Mr Serjeant D’Oyly, the following entry on the 7th 
of Aug., before the king’s journey to Scotland : — ■ A remonstrance to be made how we found 
the kingdom and the church, and how the state of it now stands.” This is not adverted to ir. 
Nalson, nor in the Journals at this time. But Clarendon says, in a suppressed passage, vol 
ii. App. 591. | that “at the beginning of the parliament, or shortly after, when all men wera 
inflamed with the pressures and illegalities which had been exercised upon them, a committee 
was appointed to prepare a remonstrance of the state of the kingdom, to be presented to his 
majesty, in which the several grievances might be recited ; which committee had never brought 
any report to the house ; most men conceiving, and very reasonably, that the quick and 
effectual progress his majesty made for the reparation of those grievances, and prevention of 
the like for the future^ had rendered that work needless. But as soon as the intelligence 
came of his majesty being on his way from Scotland towards London, that committee was. 
with gwat earnestness and importunity, called upon to bring in the draft of such remonstrance/’ 
&c. l find a slight notice of this origin of the remonstrance in the Journals, Nov. 17. 1640. 

In another place, also suppressed in the common editions, Clarendon says:— “This debate 
held many hours in which the framers and contrivers of the declaration said very little, or 
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found a greater majority than had voted the remonstrance ready to 
oppose him by arms ; especially as that paper contained little but what 
was true, and might rather be censured as an ill-timed provocation 
than an encroachment on the constitutional prerogative. But there 
were circumstances, both of infelicity and misconduct, which aggravated 
that distrust whereon every measure hostile to him was grounded. His 
imprudent connivance at popery, and the far more reprehensible 
encouragement given to it by his court, had sunk deep in the hearts of 
his people. His ill-wishers knew how to irritate the characteristic 
sensibility of the English on this topic. The queen, unpopular on the 
score of her imputed arbitrary counsels, was odious as a maintainer of 
idolatry . 1 The lenity shown to convicted popish priests, who, though 
liable to capital punishment, had been suffered to escape with sometimes 
a very short imprisonment, was naturally (according to the maxims of 
those times) treated as a grievance by the commons, who petitioned 
for the execution of one Goodman and others in similar circumstances, 
perhaps in the hope that the king would attempt to shelter them. But 
he dexterously left it to the house whether they should die or not ; and 
none of them actually suffered.* Rumours of pretended conspiracies 
by the catholics were perpetually in circulation, and rather unworthily 
encouraged by the chiefs of the commons. More substantial motives 
for alarm appeared to arise from the obscure transaction in Scotland, 
commonly called the Incident, which looked so like a concerted design 
against the two great leaders of the constitutional party, Hamilton and 
Argyle, that it was not unnatural to anticipate something similar in 
England . 3 In the midst of these apprehensions, as if to justify every 
suspicion and every severity, burst out the Irish rebellion with its 
attendant massacre. Though nothing could be more unlikely in itself, 
or less supported by proof, than the king’s connivance at this calamity, 
from which every man of common understanding could only expect 
• 

answered any reasons that were alleged to ihecontiary ; the only end of passing it, which was 
to incline the people to sedition, being a reason not to be given ; but called still for the ques- 
tion, presuming their number, if not their reason, would serve to carry it ; and after two in the 
morning (for so long the debate continued, if that can be called a debate, when those only of 
one opinion aigued,) &c. it v . as put to the question.” What a strange memory this author 
had ! I have now before me sir Ralph Vaney’s MS. note of the debate, whence it appears 
that Pym, Hampden { Hollis, Glyn, and Maynard, spoke in favour of the remonstrance; 
nay, as far as these brief memoranda go, H \ de himself seems not to have warmly opposed it. 

1 The letters of sir Edward Nicholas, published as a supplement to Evelyn’s Diary, show 
how generally the apprehensions of popish influence were entertained. It is well for super- 
ttcinl pretenders to lay these on calumny and misrepresentation : but such as have read our 
historical documents, know that the royalists were almost as jealous of the king in this respect 
as the puritans. See what Nicholas says to the king himself, p. 22. 25. 29. Indeed he gives 
several hints to a discerning reader, tha f he was not satisfied with the soundness of the king’s 
intentions, especially as to O’Neale’s tampering with the army, p. 77. Nicholas, however, 
became afterwards a very decided supporter of the royal cause ; and in the council at Oxford, 
just before the treaty of Uxbridge, was the only one who voted according to the king’s wish, 
not to give the members at Westminster the appellation of a pai liament. P. 90. 

* The king’s speech about Goodman, Baillie tells us, gave great satisfaction to all ; “with 
much humming was it received.” P.240. Goodman petitioned the bouse that he might be 
executed, rather than become the occasion of differences between the king and parliament. 
This was earlier in time, and at least equal in generosity to lord Strafford’s famous letter ,* or 
perhaps rather more so, since, though it turned out otherwise, he had greater reason to expect 
that he should be taken at his word. It is remarkable, that the king says in his answer to the 
commons, that no priest had been executed merely for religion either by his father or Eliza- 
beth, which, though well meant, was quite untrue. Pari. Hist. 712. Butler, ii. 5. 

* See what Clarendon says of the effect produced at Westminster by the Incident, in one of 
the suppressed passages. Vol. ii. App. p. 575. ed. 1826 
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what actually resulted from it, a terrible aggravation of his difficulties, 
yet with that distrustful temper of the English, and their jealous dread 
of popery, he was never able to conquer their suspicions that he had 
either instigated the rebellion, or was very little solicitous to suppress 
it ; suspicions indeed, to which, however ungrounded at this particular 
period, some circumstances that took place afterwards gave an apparent 
confirmation . 1 * 

It was, perhaps, hardly practicable for the king, had he given less 
real excuse for it than he did, to lull that disquietude which so many 
causes operated to excite. The most circumspect discretion of a prince 
in such a difficult posture cannot restrain the rashness of eager adhe- 
rents, or silence the murmurs of a discontented com*. Those nearest 
Charles’s person, and who always possessed too much of his confidence, 
were notoriously and naturally averse to the recent changes. Their 
threatening but idle speeches, and impotent denunciations of resent- 
ment, conveyed with malignant exaggeration among the populace, pro- 
voked those tumultuous assemblages, which afforded the king no bad 
pretext for withdrawing himself from a capital where his personal 
dignity was so little respected . 8 It is impossible however to deny that 
he gave by his own conduct no trifling reasons for suspicion, and last 
of all by the appointment of Lunsford to the government of the 
Tower ; a choice for which, as it would never have been made from 
good motives, it was natural to seek the worst . 3 * * * * But the single false 
step which rendered his affairs irretrievable by any thing short of civil 
war, and placed all reconciliation at an insuperable distance, was his 

1 Nalson, ii. 788. 795. 804. Clarendon, ii. 84 The queen’s behaviour had been extra- 
ordinarily imprudent from the very beginning. So early as Feb. 17. 1O41, the Ficnch ambas- 
sador writes word ; — “ La reme d’Angleterre dit publiquuncnl qu’il y a une treve arrestee pour 
troisans entre la France et 1 ’Espagnc, et que ces deux couronnes vont unir leurs forces pour 
la dtffendre et pour venger les catholiques.” Mazurc, Hist, de la Rcvol. en 1688, ii. 419. She 
vas very desirous to go to France, doubtless to interest her brother and the queen in the cause 
jf royalty. Lord Holland, who seems to have been the medium between the parliamentary 
chiefs and the French court, signified how nuich this would be dreaded by the former ; and 
Richelieu took care to keep her away, of which she bitterly complained. Tim was in February. 
Her majesty’s letter, which M. Mazurc has been malicious enough to print verbatim, is a 
curious specimen of orthography. Id. p. 416 Her own party werecqually averse to thisstep, 
which was chiefly the effect of cowardice ; for Henrietta was by no means the high-spirited 
woman that some have fancied. It it well known that a few months afterwards she pretended 
to require the waters of Spa for her health , but was induced to give up hei journey. 

* Clarendon, ii. 81. This writer intimates that the Tower was looked upon by the court as 
a bridle upon the city. 

3 Nalson, ii. 810. , and other writers, ascribe this accusation of lord Kimholton in the peets, 
and of the five members, as they are commonly called, Pym, Hollis, Hampden, Haslerig, and 
Strode, to secret information obtained by the king in Scotland of their former intrigues with 
that nation. This is rendered in some measure probable by a part of the written charge pre- 
ferred by the attorney-general before the house of lords, and by expressions that fell from the 
king ; such as, “ it was a treason which they should all thank him for discovering.” Claren- 

don, however, hardly hints at this ; and gives at least a hasty reader to understand that the 

accusation was solely grounded on their parliamentary conduct. Probably he was aware that 

the act of oblivion passed last year afforded a sufficient legal defence to tlur change of corres- 
ponding with the Scots in 1640. In my judgment, they had an abundant justification in the 
eyes of their country for intrigues which, though legally treasonable, had been the means of 
overthrowing despotic power. The king and courtiers had been elated by the applause he 
received when he went into the city to dine with the lord mayor onhis return from Scotland ; 
and Madame de Motteville says plainly, that he determined to avail himself of it in order to 
seize the leaders in parliament. (1. 364.) 

Nothing could be more irregular than the mode of Charles’s proceedings In this case. He 
sends a message by the serjeant-at-arms to require of the speaker that five members should be 

given up to him on a charge of high treason ; no magistrate’s or counsellor’s warrant appeared ; 
U was the king acting singly, without the intervention of the law. It is idle to allege, tike 
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attempt to seize the five members within the walls of the house ; an 
evident violation, not of common privilege, but of all security for the 
independent existence of parliament in the mode of its execution, and 
leading to a very natural though perhaps mistaken surmise, that the 
charge itself of high treason made against these distinguished leaders, 
without communicating any of its grounds, had no other foundation 
than their parliamentary conduct. And we are in fact warranted by 
the authority of the queen herself to assert that their aim in this most 
secret enterprise was to strike terror into the parliament, and regain 
the power that had been wrested from their grasp . 1 It is unnecessary 

Clarendon, that privilege of parliament does not extend to treason ; the breach of privilege, 
and of all constitutional law, was in the mode of proceeding. In fact, the king was guided by 
bad private advice, and cared not to let any of his privy council know his intention, lest he 
should encounter opposition. 

The following account of the king’s coming to the house on this occasion is copied from the 
pencil notes of sir R. Verney. It has been already printed by Mr. Hatsell (Precedents, iv. 
106.), but with no great correctness. What sir R. V. bays of the transactions of Jan. 3. is 
much the same as we read m the Journals. He thus pioceeds “ Tues. 4. Jan., 164V. The 
five gentlemen which were to be accused came into the house, and there was information that 
they should be taken away by force. Upon this the house sent to the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, to let them know how their privileges were like to be broken, and the 
city put into danger, and advised them to look to their security. 

Likewise some members were sent to the inns of court to let them know how they heard 
they wcretainpered withal to assist the king against them, and therefore they desired them not 
to come to Westminster . 

44 Then the house adjourned till one of the dock. As soon as the house met again, it was 
moved, considering there was an intention to take these five members away by force, to avoid 
all tumult, let them be commanded to absent themselves ; upon this the house gave them leave 
to absent themselves, but entered no order for it. And then the five gentlemen went out of 
the house. 

44 A little after the king came with all his guard, and all his pensioners, and two or three 
hundred soldiers and gentlemen. The king commanded the soldiers to stay in the hall, and 
sent us word he was at the door. The speaker was commanded to sit still with the mace lying 
before him, and then the king came to the door, and took the pa Kg rave in with him, and com- 
manded all that came with him upon their lives not to come in. So the doors were kept open, 
and the earl of Roxburgh stood within the door leaning upon it. Then the king came upwards 
towards the chair with nis hat off, and the speaker stepped out to meet him ; then the king 
sfepped up to his place, and stood upon the step, but sat not down in the chair. 

“ And after he had looked a great while he told us he would not break our privileges, but 
treason had no privilege ; he came for those five gentlemen, for he expected obedience yester- 
day, and not an answer. Then he called Mr. Pym and Mr. Hollis by name but no answer 
was made. Then he asked the speaker if they were here, or where they were ? Upon this 
the speaker fell on his knees, and desired his excuse, for he was a servant to the house, and 
had neither eyes nor tongue to see or say any thing, but what they commanded him t then the 
king told him he thought his own eyes were as good as his, and then said his birds had flown, 
but he did expect the house should send them to him ; and if they did not he would seek them 
tiimself, for their treason was foul, and such a one as they would all thank him to discover: 
then he assured us they should have a fair trial ; and so went out, pulling off his hat till he 
came to the door. 

“ Upon this the house did instantly resolve to adjourn till to-morrow at one of the dock, 
and in the interim they might consider what to do. 

44 Wed., 5th Jan. 1641. 

44 The house ordered a committee to sit at Guildhall in London, and all that would come had 
voices. This was to consider and advise how to right the house in point of privilege broken 
by the king’s coming yesterday with a foice to take members out of our house. They allowed 
the Irish committee to sit, but would meddle with no other business till this were ended ; they 
acquainted the lords in a message with what they had done, and then they adjourned the 
house till Tuesday next.” 

The author of these memoranda in pencil, which extend, at intervals of time, from the 
meeting of the parliament to April, 1642, though mistaken by Mr. Hatsell for sir Edmund 
Verney, member for the county of Rucks, and killed at the battle of EdgehilL has been as- 
certained by ray learned friend, Mr. serjeant D’Oyly, to be his brother, sir Ralph, member 
for Aylesbury. He continued at Westminster, and took the covenant ; but afterwards retired 
to France, and was disabled to sit by a vote of the house, Sept. 22. 1645. 

1 M&n. de Motteville, i. 264. Clarendon has hardly been ingenuous in throwing so much 
of the blame of this affair on lord Digby. Indeed, he insinuates in one place, that the queen’s 
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to dwell on a measure so well known, and which scarce any of the 
king's advocates have defended. The only material subject it affords 
for reflection is, how far the manitest hostility of Charles to the popular 
chiefs might justify them in rendering it harmless by wresting the 
sword out of his hands. No man doubtless has a right, for the sake 
only of his own security, to subvert his country's laws, or to plunge her 
into civil war. But Hampden, Hollis, and Pym might not absurdly 
consider the defence of English freedom bound up in their own, 
assailed as they were for its sake and by its enemies. It is observed 
by Clarendon, that “Mr. Hampden was much altered after this 
accusation ; his nature and courage seeming much fiercer than before.” 
And it is certain that both he and Mr. Pym were not only most forward 
in all the proceedings which brought on the war, but among the most 
implacable opponents of all overtures towards reconciliation ; so that 
although, both dying in 1643, wc cannot pronounce with absolute 
certainty as to their views, there can be little room to doubt that they 
would have adhered to the side of Cromwell and St. John, in the great 
separation of the parliamentary party. 

The noble historian confesses that not Hampden alone, but the 
generality of those who were beginning to judge more favourably of 
the king, had their inclinations alienated by this fatal act of violence. 
(P. 159. 180.) It is worthy of remark that each of the two most 
striking encroachments on the king's prerogative sprung directly from 
the suspicions roused of an intention to destroy their privileges ; the 
bill perpetuating the parliament having been hastily passed on the 
discovery of Percy’s and Jermyn's conspiracy, and the present attempt 
on the five members inducing the commons to insist peremptorily on 
vesting the command of the militia in persons of their own nomination; 
a security indeed, at which they had been less openly aiming from the 
time of that conspiracy, and particularly of late. 1 Every one knows 

apprehension of being impeached, with which some one in the confidence of the parliamentary 
leaders (either lord Holland or hxdy Carlisle) had inspired her, led to the scheme of anticipat- 
ing them. (ii. 232.) It has been generally supposed that lady Carlyle gave the five members 
a hint to absent themselves. The Ki ench ambassador, however, Monterewil, takes the credit 
to himself.-—" J’avois prevent! incs amis, et ils s’etoient mis cn surety.” Ma/mc, p. 429. It is 
probable that he was in communication with that intriguing lady. 

1 The earliest proof that the commons gave of their intention to take the militia into their 
hands was immediately upon the discovery of Perry’s plot, 5th May, 1641, when an order was 
made that the members of each county, &c., should meet to consider in what state the places 
for which they serve are in respect of arms ami ammunition, and whether the deputy lieu- 
tenants and lord lieutenants are persons well affected to the idigion and the public peace, and 
to present their names to the house, and who are the governors of forts and castles in their 
counties. Commons’ Journals. Not long aftciwa r tK. or at least before the king’s journey to 
Scotland, sir Arthur Haslerig, as Clarendon informs us, proposed a bill for settling the militia 
in such hands as they should nominate, which was seconded by St John, and read once, " but 
with so universal a dislike, that it was never called upon a second time.” Clarendon, i. 488. 
I can find nothing of this in the Journals, and believe it to be one of the anachronisms into 
which this author has fallen, in consequence of writing at a distance from authentic materials. 
The bill to which he alludes must, I conceive, be that brought in by Haslerig long after, 7th 
Dec, 1641, not, as he terms it, for settling the militia, but for making certain persons, leaving 
Iheir names in blank, “ lords general of all the forces within England and Wales, and lord 
Admiral of England.” The persons intended seem to have been Essex, Holland, and North- 
umberland. The commons had for some time planned to give the two former earls a supreme 
command over the trained bands north and south of Trent (Journals, Nov, 15. and 16.); which 
was afterwards changed into the scheme of lord lieutenants of their own nomination for each 
county. The bill above mentioned having been once read, it was moved, that it be rejected, 
which was negatived by 158 to 125. Commons’ Journ. 7th Dec. Nalson, ii. 7x9., has made a 
mistake about these numbers. The lull, however, was laid aside, a new plan having been 
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that this was the grand question upon which the quarrel finally rested ; 
but it may be satisfactory to show more precisely than our historians 
have generally done, what was meant by the power of the militia, and 
what was the exact ground of dispute in this respect between Charles I. 
and his parliament. 

The military force which our ancient constitution had placed in the 
hands of its chief magistrate, and those deriving authority from him, 
may be classed under two descriptions ; one principally designed to 
maintain the king's and the nation's rights abroad, the other to protect 
them at home from attack or disturbance. The first comprehends the 
tenures by knight’s service, which, according to the constant principles 
of a feudal monarchy, bound the owners of lands thus held from the 
crown, to attend the king in war, within or without the realm, mounted 
and armed, during the regular term of service. Their own vassals 
were obliged by the same law to accompany them. But the feudal 
service was limjted to forty days, beyond which time they could be 
retained only by their own consent, and at the king's expense. The 
military tenants were frequently called upon in expeditions against 
Scotland, and last of all in that of 1640 ; but the short duration of 
their legal service rendered it of course nearly useless in continental 
warfare. Even when they formed the battle, or line of heavy-armed 
cavalry, it was necessary to complete the army by recruits of foot- 
sokliers, whom feudal tenure did not regularly supply, and whose im- 
portance was soon made sensible by their skill in our national weapon, 
the bow. What was the extent of the king's lawful prerogative for 
two centuries or more after the conquest as to compelling any of his 
subjects to serve him in foreign war, independently of the obligations 
of tenure, is a question scarcely to be answered ; since, knowing so 
imperfectly the boundaries of constitutional law in that period, we 
have little to guide us but precedents ; and precedents, in such times, 
ai;p apt to be much more records of power than of right. We find 
certainly several instances under Edward I. and Edward II. sometimes 
of proclamations to the sheriffs, directing them to notify to all persons 
of sufficient estate, that they must hold themselves ready to attend the 
king whenever he should call on them, sometimes of commissions to 
particular persons indifferent counties, who are enjoined to choose and 
array a competent number of horse and foot for the king's service. 1 
But these levies being of course vexatious to the people, and contrary 
at least to the spirit of those immunities which, under the shadow of 

ievlsed. It was ordered, 31st Dec iGjii, “ that the house be resolved into a committee on 
Mon. next (Jan. 3 ), to take into consideration the militia of the kingdom.” That Mon. , Jan 
3., was the famous day of the king's message about the five membeis; and on Jan. 13. a 
declaration for putting the kingdom in a state of defence passed the commons, by which “ all 
officers, magistiutes, &c., were enjoined to take care that no soldiers be raised, nor any castles 
or arms given up, without his majesty's pleasure , signified by both houses of parliament 
Commons’ Journs. Pari. Hist. 1035. The lords at the time refused to concur in this declara- 
tion, which was afterwards changed into the ordinance for the militia ; but 32 peers signed a 
protest, Id. 1049., and the house not many days afterwaids came to an opposite vote, joining 
with the commons in their demand of the militia. Id. 1072. 1091. 

1 Rymer, sub Edw. I. et II, passim. Thus, in 1297, a writ to the sheriff of Yorkshire 
jftrects him to make known to all, qui habent *0 libratas teirae et reditus per annum, tamillis qui 
non tenent de nobis in cacpite <^uam illis qui tenent, ut de equts et armis sibi provideant et so 
probarent Indilatfe ; ita quod sintprompti et parati ad veniendum ad nos et eundum cum pro- 
prtft personS. nostrS, pro defensione ipsorum et totius regni nostri praedicti, quandocunque prj 
Ipsu duxeritnus demandandum, ii. 864. 
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the great charter, they were entitled to enjoy, Edward III., on the 
petition of his first parliament, who judged that such compulsory service 
either was or ought to be rendered illegal, passed a remarkable act, 
with the simple brevity of those times : “ That no man from henceforth 
shall be charged to arm himself, otherwise than he was wont in the time 
of his progenitors, the kings of England ; and that no man be com- 
pelled to go out of his shire but where necessity requireth, and sudden 
coming of strange enemies into the realm ; and then it shall be done 
as hath been used in times past for the defence of the realm.” (Stat. 
i Edw. III. c. 5.) 

This statute, by no means of inconsiderable importance in our con- 
stitutional history, put a stop for some ages to these arbitrary conscrip- 
tions. But Edward had recourse to another means of levying men 
without his own cost, by calling on the counties and principal towns 
to furnish a certain number of troops. Against this the parliament 
provided a remedy by an act in the 25th year of his reign : “ That no 
man should be constrained to find men at arms, hoblers nor archers, 
other than those who hold by such service, if it be not by common 
consent and grant in parliament.” Both these statutes were recited 
and confirmed in the fouith year of Henry IV. (25 Edw. III. c. 8. 
4 H. IV. c. 13.) 

The successful resistance thus made by parliament appears to have 
produced the discontinuance of compulsory levies for foreign warfare. 
Edward III. and his successors, in their long contention with France, 
resorted to the mode of recruiting by contracts with men of high rank 
or military estimation, whose influence was greater probably than that 
of the crown towards procuring voluntary enlistments. Their pay, as 
stipulated in such of these contracts as are extant, was extremely high ; 
but it secured the service of a brave and vigorous yeomanry. Under 
the house of Tudor, in conformity to their more despotic scheme of 
government, the salutary enactments of former times came to be dis- 
regarded ; Henry VIII. and Elizabeth sometimes compelling the 
counties to furnish soldiers : and the prerogative of pressing men for 
military service, even out of the kingdom, having not only become as 
much established as undisputed usage could make it, but acquiring no 
slight degree of sanction by an act passed under Philip and Mary, 
which, without repealing or adverting to the statutes of Edward III, 
and Henry IV., recognises, as it seems, the right of the crown to levy 
men for service in w^ar, and imposes penalties on persons absenting 
themselves from musters commanded by the king’s authority to be 
held for that purpose. 1 Clarendon, whose political heresies sprang in 
a great measure from his possessing but a very imperfect knowledge of 
our ancient constitution, speaks of the act that declared the pressing 
of soldiers illegal, though exactly following, even in its language, that 
of Edward III., as contrary to the usage and custom of all times. 

It is scarcely perhaps necessary to observe that there had never been 

1 4 & 5 Philip and Mary, c. 3. The Harleian manuscripts are the best authority for the 
practice of pressing soldiers to serve in Ireland or elsewhere, and are full of instances. The 
Mouldys and Bullcalfs were in frequent requisition. . See vols. 309. 1926. 2219. and others. 
Thanks to Humphrey Wanley’s diligence, the analysis of these papers in the catalogue will 
save the inquirer the trouble of reading, or the mortification of finding he cannot read, "the ter- 
rible scrawl in which they are generally written. 
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any regular army kept up in England. Henry VII. established the 
yeomen of the guard in 1485, solely for the defence of his person, 
and rather perhaps, even at "hat time, to be considered as the king’s 
domestic servants, than as soldiers. Their number was at first fifty, 
and seems never to have exceeded two hundred. A kind of regular 
troops, however, cuiefly accustomed to the use of artillery, was maintained 
in the very few fortified places where it was thought necessary or 
practicable to keep up the show of defence ; the Tower of London, 
Portsmouth, the castle of Dover, the fort of Tilbury, and, before the 
union of the crowns, Berwick and some other places on the Scottish 
border. I have met with very little as to the nature of these garrisons. 
But their whole number must have been insignificant, and probably at 
no time equal to resist any serious attack. 

We must take care not to confound this strictly military force, 
serving, whether by virtue of tenure or engagement, wheresoever it 
should be called, with that of a more domestic and defensive character 
to which alone the name of militia was usually applied. By the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, or rather by one of the primary and indispensable condi- 
tions of political society, every freeholder, if not every freeman, was 
bound to defend his country against hostile invasion, it appears that 
the alderman or earl, while those titles continued to imply the govern- 
ment of a county, was the proper commander of this militia. Henry 
II., in order to render it more effective in cases of emergency, and 
perhaps with a view to extend its service, enacted by consent of parlia- 
ment, that every freeman, according to the value of his estate or 
moveables, should hold himself constantly furnished with suitable anus 
and equipments. 1 By the statute of Winchester, in the 13th year ot 
Edward I., these provisions were enforced and extended. Every man, 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty, was to be assessed, and sw r orn to 
keep armour according to the value of his lands and goods ; for fifteen 
pounds and upwards in rent, or forty marks in goods, a hauberk, an 
iftm breastplate, a sword, a knife, and a horse ; for smaller property 
less expensive arms. A view of this armour was to be taken twice in 
the year, by constables chosen in every hundred. (Stat. 13 E. I.) 
These regulations appear by the context of the whole statute to have 
more immediate regard to the preservation of internal peace, by sup- 
pressing tumults and arresting robbers, than to the actual defence of 
the realm against hostile invasion ; a danger not at that time very im- 
minent. The sheriff as chief conservator of public peace, and minister 
of the law, had always possessed the right of summoning the posse 
comitatus ; that is, of calling on all the king’s liege subjects within liis 
jurisdiction for assistance, in case of any rebellion or tumultuous rising, 
or when bands of robbers infested the public ways, or when, as occurred 
very frequently, the execution of legal process was forcibly obstructed. 
It seems to have been in the policy of that wise prince, to whom w r e 
are indebted for so many signal improvements in our law, to give a 
more effective and permanent energy to this power of the sheriff. The 
provisions, however, of the statute of Winton, so far as they obliged 
every proprietor to possess suitable arms, were of course applicable to 
national defence. In seasons of public danger, threatening invasion 

1 Wilkins's Leges Anglo- Saxonicse, p. 333. Lyttlcton’s Henry II., iii 354. 

25 
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from the side of Scotland or France, it became customary to issue 
commissions of array, empowering those to whom they were addressed 
to muster and train all men capable of bearing arms in the counties to 
which their commission extended, and hold them in readiness to defend 
the kingdom. The earliest of these commissions that I find in Rymer 
is of 1324, and the latest of 1557. 

The obligation of keeping sufficient arms according to each man’s 
estate was piescrved by a statute of Philip and Mary, which made 
some changes in the rate and proportion, as well as the kind of 
arms. (5 Philip and Mary, c. 2.) Hut these ancient provisions were 
abrogated by James in his first parliament. 1 The nation, become for 
ever secure from invasion on the quarter where the militia service had 
been most required, and freed from the other dangers which had 
menaced the throne of Elizabeth, gladly saw itself released from an 
expensive obligation. The government again may be presumed to have 
thought that weapons of offence were safer in its hands than in those of 
its subjects. Magazines of arms were formed in different places, and 
geneially in each county (Rymer, xix. 310) : but if we may reason from 
the absence of documents, there was little regard to military array and 
preparation ; save that the citizens of London mustered their trained 
bands on holidays, an institution that is said to have sprung out of a 
voluntary association, called the artillery company, formed in the reign 
of Henry VII 1. for the encouragement of archcrv, and acquiring a 
more respectable and martial character at the tune of the Spanish 
armada. 2 

The power of calling into arms, and mustering the population of 
each county, given in earlier times to the sheriff or justices of the peace, 
or to special commissioners of array, began to be entrusted, in the 
reign of Mary, to a new officer, entitled the lord lieutenant. This was 
usually a peer, or at least a gentleman of large estate within the county, 
whose office gave him the command of the militia, and rendered him 
the chief vicegerent of his sovereign, responsible for the maintenance 
of public order. This institution may be considered as a revival of 
the ancient local earldom ; and it certainly took away from the sheriff 
a great part of the dignity and importance which he had acquired since 
the discontinuance of that office. Yet the lord lieutenant has so 
peculiarly military an authority, that it does not in any degree control 
the civil power of the sheriff as the executive minister of the law. In 
certain cases, such as a tumultuous obstruction of legal authority, each 
might be said to possess an equal power ; the sheriff being still un- 
doubtedly competent to call out the posse comitatfis in order to enforce 
obedience. Practically however, in all serious circumstances, the lord 
lieutenant has always been reckoned the efficient and responsible 
guardian of public tranquillity. 

From an attentive consideration of this sketch of our military law, it 

t x Jac. c. 25. § 46. An order of council, in Dec. 1638, that every man having lands of 
Inheritance to the clear yearly value of 200/. should be chargeable to furnish a light horse-man 
every one of 300/. estate to furnish a lance, at the discretion of the lord -lieu tenant, was unwar- 
ranted by any existing law, and must be reckoned among the violent stretches of prerogative 
at that time. Rushw. Abr. ii. 500. 

* Grose’s Military Antiquities, i. 150. The word artillery was used in that age fgr the 
long-bow. 
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will strike the reader that the principal question to be determined was, 
whether, in time of peace, without pretext of danger of invasion, there 
were any legal authority that could direct the mustering and training 
to arms of the able-bodied men in each county, usually denominated 
the militia. If the power existed at all, it manifestly resided in the 
king. The notion that either or both houses of parliament, who 
possess no portion of executive authority, could take on themselves 
one of its most peculiar and important functions, was so pieposterous 
that we can scarcely give credit to the sincerity of any reasonable 
person who advanced it. In the imminent peril of hostile invasion, 
in the case of intestine rebellion, there seems to be no room for doubt, 
that the king who could call on his subjects to bear arms for their coun- 
try and laws, could oblige them to that necessary discipline and pre- 
vious training, without which their service would be unavailing. It 
might also be urged that he was the proper judge of the danger. But 
that, in a season of undeniable tranquillity, he could withdraw his sub- 
jects from their necessary labours against their consent, even for the 
important end of keeping up the use of military discipline, is what, 
with our present sense of the limitations of royal power, it might be 
difficult to affirm. The precedents under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
were numerous ; but not to mention tliat many, perhaps most of these, 
might come under the class of preparations against invasion, where the 
royal authority was not to be doubted, they could be no stronger than 
those other precedents for pressing and mustering soldiers, which had 
been declared illegal. There were at least so many points uncertain, 
and some wherein the prerogative was plainly deficient, such as the 
right of marching the militia out of their own counties, taken away, if 
it had before existed, by the act just passed against pressing soldiers, 
that the concurrence of the whole legislature seemed requisite to place 
so essential a matter as the public defence on a secure and permanent 
footing. 1 

The aim of the houses however in the bill for regulating the militia, 
presented to Charles in Feb. 1642, and his refusal to pass which led by 
rapid steps to the civil war, was not so much to remove those uncer- 
tainties by a general provision (for in effect they left them much 
as before), as to place the command of the sword in the hands of 
those they could control; — nominating in the bill the loids lieutenant 
of every county, who were to obey the orders of the two houses, and to 
be irremovable by the king for tw'o years. No one can pretend that 
this was not an encroachment on his prerogative. 2 It can only find a 
justification in the precarious condition, as the commons asserted it to 
be, of those liberties they had so recently obtained, in their just per- 
suasion of the king’s insincerity, and in the demonstrations he had 
already made of an intention to win back his authority at the sword's 

1 Whitelock maintained, both on this occasion, and at the treaty of Uxbridge, that the 
power of the militia resided in the king and two houses jointly, p. 55. 129. This, though not 
very well expressed, can only mean that it required an act of parliament to determine and 
regulate it. 

* See the list of those recommended. Pari. Hist. 1083. Some of these were royalists ; but 
on the whole, three fourths of the military force of England would have been in the hands of 
person*, who, though men of rank, and attached to the monarchy, had given Chailcs no 
reason to hope that they would decline to obey any order which the parliament might issue, 
however derogatory or displeasing to himself. 

2 ? • 
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point . 1 * * * * * * But it is equitable, on the other hand, to observe that the 
commons had by no means greater reason to distrust the faith of 
Charles, than he had to anticipate fresh assaults from them on the 
power he had inherited, on the form of religion which alone he thought 
lawful, on the counsellors who had served him most faithfully, and on 
the nearest of his domestic tics. If the right of self-defence could be 
urged by parliament for this demand of the militia, must we not admit 
that a similar plea was equally valid for the king's refusal ? However 
arbitrary and violent the previous government of Charles may have 
been, however disputable his sincerity at present, it is vain to deny, 
that he had made the most valuable concessions, and such as had cost 
him very dear. He had tom away from his diadem what all monarchs 
would deem its choicest jewel, that high attribute of uncontrollable 
power, by which their flatterers have in all ages told them they 
resemble and represent the Divinity. He had seen those whose 
counsels he had best approved, rewarded with exile or imprisonment, 
and had incurred the deep reproach of his own heart by the sacrifice 
of Strafford. He had just now given a reluctant assent to the extinc- 
tion of one estate of parliament, by the bill excluding bishops from the 
house of peers. Even in this business of the militia, he would have 
consented to nominate the persons recommended to him as lieutenants, 
by commissions revocable at his pleasure ; or would have passed the 
bill rendering them irremovable for one year, provided they might 
receive their orders from himself and the two houses jointly.® It was 
not unreasonable for the king to pause at the critical moment which 
was to make all future denial nugatory, and inquire whether the pre- 
vailing majority designed to leave him what they had not taken away. 
But he was not long kept in uncertainty upon this score. The nineteen 
propositions tendered to him at York in the beginning of June, and 
founded upon addresses and declarations of a considerably earlier 
date , 8 went to abrogate in spirit the whole existing constitution, and 
were in truth so far beyond what the king could be expected to grant, 
that terms more intolerable were scarcely proposed to him in his 

1 ** When this bill had been with much ado accepted, and first read, there were few men 

who imagined it would ever receive fiuthcr countenance ; but now there were very few who 

did not believe it to be a very necessary provision for the peace and safety of the kingdom. 

So great an impression had the late pioi codings made upon them, that with little opposition it 
passed the commons, and was sent up the loids.” (Jlarend. li. 180. 

* Clarendon, ii. 375. Pari. Hist. 1077. noG., &c. It may be added, that the militia bill, as 
originally tendered to the king by the two houses, was ushered in by a preamble asserting that 
there had been a most dangerous and desperate design on the house of commons, the effect of 
the bloody counsels of the papists, and other ill-affected peisons, who had already raised a 
rebellion in Ireland. Clar. p. 336. Surely he could not have passed this, especially the last 
allusion, without recording nis own absolute dishonour , but it mu>t be admitted, that on the 
king’s objection, they omitted this preamble, and also materially limited the power*, of the lords 

lieutenant to be appointed under the bill. 

* A declaration of the grievances of the kingdom, and the remedies proposed, dated April 

1., may be found in the Pari. Hist. p. 1155. But that work does not notice that it had passed 
the commons on Feb. 10., before the king had begun to move towards the north. Com. Journ. 
It seems not to have pleased the house of lords, who postponed its consideration, and was 
much more grievous to the king than the nineteen propositions themselves. One proposal was 
to remove all papists from about the queen ; that is, to deprive her of the exercise of her 
religion, guaranteed by her marriage contract. To this objection Pym replied that the house 
of commons had only to consider the law of God and the law of the land ; that they must 
resist idolatry. Jest they incur the divine wrath, and must see the laws of this kingdom executed; 
that the public faith is less than that they owe to God, against which no contract can oblige, 
neither can any bind us against the law of the kingdom. Pari. Hist. xi6a. 
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grearest difficulties, nor at Uxbridge, nor at Newcastle, nor even at 
Newport. 

These famous propositions import that the privy council and officers 
of state should be approved by parliament, and take such an oath as 
the two houses should prescribe ; that during the intervals of parlia- 
ment, no vacancy in the council should be supplied without the assent 
of the major part, subject to the future sanction of the two houses ; 
that the education and marriages of the king's children should be under 
parliamentary control ; the votes of popish peers be taken away ; the 
church government and liturgy be reformed as both houses should 
advise ; the militia and all fortified places put into such hands as par- 
liament should approve ; finally, that the king should pass a bill for 
restraining all peers to be made in future from sitting in parliament, 
unless they be admitted with the consent of both houses. A few more 
laudable provisions, such as that the judges should hold their offices 
during good behaviour, which the king had long since promised, (Pari. 
Hist. 702.), were mixed up with these strange demands. Even had the 
king complied with such unconstitutional requisitions, there was one 
behind, which, though they had not advanced it on this occasion, was 
not likely to be forgotten. It had been asserted by the house of com- 
mons in their last remonstrance, that, on a right construction of the old 
coronation oath, the king was bound to assent to all bills which the two 
houses of parliament should offer. 1 It has been said by some that this 
was actually the constitution of Scotland, where the crown possessed a 
counterbalancing influence ; but such a doctrine was in this country as 
repugnant to the whole history of our laws, as it uas incompatible with 
the subsistence of the monarchy in any thing more than a nominal 
pre-eminence. 

In weighing the merits of this great contest, in judging whether a 
thoroughly upright and enlightened man would rather have listed under 
Jhe royal or parliamentary standard, there are two political postulates, 
the concession of which we may require : one, that civil war is such a 
calamity as nothing but the most indispensable necessity can authorise 
any party to bring on ; the other, that the mixed government of England 
by king, lords, and commons, was to be maintained in preference to 
any other form of polity. The first of these can hardly be disputed ; 
and though the denial of the second would certainly involve no 
absurdity, yet it may justly be assumed where both parties avowed 
their adherence to it as a common principle. Such as prefer a despotic 
or a republican form of government will generally, without much fur- 

1 Clarendon, p. 452. Upon this passage in the remonstrance a division took place, when it 
was carried by 103 to 61 . Pari. Hist. 1302. The words in the old form of coronation oath, 
as preserved in a bill of parliament under Henry IV., concerning which this grammatico- 
political contention arose, are the following . “ Concedis justas leges et consuetudines esse 
tenendas, et promittis per te eas esse protegendas, et ad honorem Dei corroborandas, quas 
vulgus elegertt, secundum vires tuas?” It was maintained by one side that demerit should be 
construed in the future tense, while the other contended for the praeterperfcct. But even if the 
former were right, as to the point of Latin construction, though consuetudines seeing naturally 
to imply a past tense, I should by no means admit the strange inference that the king was 
bound to sanction all laws proposed to him. His own assent is involved in the expression, 
quas vulgus elegerit, which was introduced, on the hypothesis of the word being in the future 
tense, as a security against his legislation without consent of the people in parliament. The 
English coronation oath, which Charles had taken, excludes the future : Sir, will you grant to 
hold and keep the laws and rightful customs, which the commonalty oj this your kingdom 
hwo f 
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ther inquiry, have made their election between Charles the First and the 
parliament. We do not argue from the creed of the English constitu- 
tion to those who have abandoned its communion. 

There was so much in the conduct and circumstances of both parties 
in the year 1642, to excite disapprobation and distrust, that a wise and 
good man could hardly unite cordially with either of them. On the 
one hand, he would entertain little doubt of the king’s desire to over- 
throw by force or stratagem whatever had been effected in parliament, 
and to establish a plenary despotism ; his arbitrary temper, his known 
principles of government, the natural sense of wounded pride and 
honour, the instigations of a haughty woman, the solicitations of 
favourites, the promises of ambitious men, were all at work to render 
his new position as a constitutional sovereign, even if unaccompanied by 
fresh indignities and encroachments, too grievous and mortifying to be 
endured. He had already tampered in a conspiracy to overawe, if not 
to disperse, the parliament ; he had probably obtained large promises, 
though very little to be trusted, from several of the presbyterian leaders 
in Scotland during his residence there in the summer of 1641 ; he had 
attempted to recover his ascendancy by a sudden blow in the affair of 
the five members ; he had sent the queen out of England, furnished 
with the crown jewels, for no other probable end than to raise men and 
procure arms in foreign countries ; l he was now about to take the field 
with an army, composed in part of young gentlemen disdainful of a 
puritan faction that censured their licence, and of those soldiers of for- 
tune, reckless of public principle, and averse to civil control, whom the 
war in Germany had trained ; in part of the catholics, a wealthy and 
active body, devoted to the crown, from which alone they had expe- 
rienced justice or humanity, and from whose favour and gratitude they 
now expected the most splendid returns. Upon neither of these parties 
could a lover of his country and her liberties look without alarm ; and 
though he might derive more hope from those better spirits, who had 
withstood the prerogative in its exorbitance, as they now sustained it 
in its decline, yet it could not be easy to foretell that they would pre- 
serve suficient influence to keep steady the balance of power, in the 
contingency of any decisive success of the royal arms. 

But, on the other hand, the house of commons presented still less 
favourable prospects. We should not indeed judge over-severely some 
acts of a virtuous indignation in the first moments of victory, 2 or those 
heats of debate, without some excesses of which a popular assembly is 
in danger of falling into the opposite extreme of phlegmatic security. 
But, after every allowance has been made, he must bring very heated 
passions to the records of those times, who does not perceive in the 

1 See what is said as to this by P. Orleans, lii. 87. and by Madame de Motteville, i. 268. 
Her intended journey to Spa, in July, 1641, which was given up on the lemonstrance of par- 
liament, is highly suspicious. The house, it appears, had received even then information that 
the crown jewels were to be carried away. Nalson, ii. 391. 

2 The impeachments of loid Finch and of judge Berkeley fur high treason arc at least as 
little justifiable in point of law as that of Strafford Yet, because the former of these was 
moved by lord Falkland, Clarendon is so far from objecting to it, that he imputes as a fault to 
the parliamentary leaders their lukewarmness in this piosecution, and insinuates that they 
were desirous to save Finch. See especially the new edit, of Clarendon, vol. i. App. But 
they might reasonably think that Finch was not of sufficient importance to divert their atten- 
tion from the grand apostate, whom they were determined to punish. Finch fled to Holland ; 
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conduct of that body a scries of glaring violations, not only of positive 
and constitutional, but of those higher principles which are paramount 
to all immediate policy. Witness the ordinance for disarming recusants 
passed by both houses in August 1641, and that in November, authoris- 
ing the earl of Leicester to raise men for the defence of Ireland with- 
out warrant under the great seal ; both manifest encroachments on the 
executive power; 1 and the enormous extension of privilege, under 
which every person accused on the slightest testimony of disparaging 
their proceedings, or even of introducing new-fangled ceremonies in the 
church, a matter wholly out of their cognisance, was dragged before 
them as a delinquent, and lodged in their prison. 2 Witness the out- 
rageous attempts to intimidate the minority of their own body in the 
commitment of Mr. Palmer, and afterwards of sir Ralph Hopton, to 
the Tower, for such language used in debate as would not have excited 
any observation in ordinary times ; — their continual encroachments on 
the rights and privileges of the lords, as in their intimation that, if bills 
thought by them necessary for the public good should fall in the upper 
house, they must join with the minority of the lords in representing the 
same to the king ; 8 or in the impeachment of the duke of Richmond 

so that then it would have been absurd to take much trouble about bis impeachment : Falk- 
land however opened it to the lords, 14 Jan. 1041, in a speech containing full as many extrava- 
gant propositions as any of St. John’s. Bctkeley, besides his forwaidness about ship-money, 
had been notorious for subserviency to the prerogative The house sent the usher of the black 
rod to the court of King’s Bern h, while the judges were sitting, who took him away to prison , 
* 1 which struck a gt eat terror,” says Whitclock, “in the rest of his brethren then sitting in 
Westminster- Hall, and in alibis profession." The impeachment against Berkeley for high 
treason ended in his paying a fine of 10,000/. But what appears strange and unjustifiable is, 
that the houses suffered him to sit for some terms as a judge, with this impeachment over his 
head. The only excuse for this is, that there were a great many vacancies on that bench. 

1 Journ. Aug. 30. and Nov. 9 It may be urged in behalf of these ordinances, that the king 
had gone into Scotland against the wish of the two houses, and alter refusing to appoint ft 
custos regni at their request But if the exigency of the case might justify, under those cir- 
cumstances, the assumption of an irregular powei , it ought to have been limited to the period 
oft the sovereign’s absence. 

2 Pari. Hist. 678 et alibi. Journ. passim. Claiendon, i. 475. says this began to pass all 
bounds after the act rendering them indissoluble. “ It had nevei,” he says, “ been attempted 
before this patlianient to commit any one to prison, except for some apparent hi each of privi- 
lege, such as the arrest of one of their members, or the like.” Instances of this, however, had 
occurred before, of which 1 have mentioned in anothei place the grossest, that of Floyd, in 
1621. The lords in Mar. 1642, condemned one Sandford, a tailor, for cursing the parliament, 
to be kept at work in Bridewell during his life, besides some minor inflictions. Rushworth. 
A strange order was made by the commons, Dec. 10. 1641, that, sir William F.arl having given 
information of some dangerous words spoken by ccitain persons, the speaker shall issue a war- 
rant to apprehend such persons as sir IV ill taw Kart should point out. 

3 The entry of this .in the journals is too characteristic of the tone assumed in the commons 
to be omitted. “ This committee (after naming some of the wannest men) is appointed topre- 
pare heads for a conference with the lords, and to acquaint them what bills this house hath 
passed and sent up to their lordships, which much concern the safety of the kingdom, but have 
had no consent of their lordships unto them ; and that, this house being the representative 
body of the whole kingdom, and their lordships being but as particulai persons, and coming to 
parliament in a particular capacity, that if they shall not be pleased to consent to the passing 
of those acts and others necessary to the preset vation and safety of the kingdom, that then 
this house, together with such of the lords that are more sensible of the safety of the kingdom, 
may join together and represent the same unto his majesty.” This was on Dec. 3. 1641, before 
the argument from necessity could be pretended, and evidently contains the germ of the reso- 
lution of Feb. 1649, that the house of lords was useless. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Pym ; and 011 Mr. Godolphin’s objecting, very sensibly, 
that if they went to the king with the lesser part of the lords, the greater part of the lords 
might go to the king with the lesser part of them, he was commanded to withdraw (Verney 
MS.); and an order appears on the journals, that on Tues. next the house would take into 
consideration the offence now given by words spoken by Mr. Godolphin. Nothing farther, 
however, seems to have taken place. 
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for words, and those of the most trifling nature, spoken in the upper 
house ; 1 — their despotic violation of the rights of the people, in im- 
prisoning those who presented or prepared respectful petitions in 
behalf of the established constitution ; 2 while they encouraged those 
of a tumultuous multitude at their bar in favour of innovation ; 8 — their 
usurpation at once of the judicial and legislative powers in all that 
related to the church, particularly by their committee for scandalous 
ministers, under which denomination, adding reproach to injury, they 
subjected all who did not reach the standard of puritan perfection to 
contumely and vexation, and ultimately to expulsion from their lawful 
property. (Nalson, ii. 234. 245.) Witness the impeachment of the 
twelve bishops for treason, on account of their protestation against all 
that should be done in the house of lords during their compelled absence 
through fear of the populace ; a protest not perhaps entirely well ex- 
pressed, but abundantly justifiable in its argument by the plainest 
principles of law. 4 These great abuses of power, becoming daily more 
frequent, as they became less excusable, would make a sober man 
hesitate to support them in a civil war, wherein their success must not 
only consummate the destruction of the crown, the church, and the 
peerage, but expose all who had dissented from their proceedings, as it 
ultimately happened, to an oppression less severe perhaps, but far 
more sweeping, than that which had rendered the star-chamber odious. 

But it may reasonably also be doubted whether, in staking their own 
cause on the perilous contingencies of war, the house of commons did 
not expose the liberties for which they professedly were contending, to 
a far greater risk than they could have incurred even from peace with 
an insidious court. For let any one ask himself what would have been 
the condition of the parliament, if bv the extension of that panic which 
in fact seized upon several regiments, or by any of those countless 

1 This was carried ?;th Jan 1^4 >, by .1 majority of 723 to 12 j, tbe largest number, I think, 
that voted for any question dm mg the parliament Knhmond was an eager coupler, atid 
perhaps an enemy to the constituti >n which may account for the unusuil majority in favour 
of his impeachment, but cannot justify it. He had merely said, on a proposition to adjourn, 
“ Why should we not adjourn foi six months f ” 

* Pari Hist n 17. H50 iifW Clarendon, ii. 284 3p'i. 

* Clarendon, 322. Ainongotherpetitionspresentcd.it this tune, the noble author inserts 
one from the poiters of Condon. Mr. Brodic asseits of this, that “ it is nowhere to be found 
or alluded to, so far as l recollect, except in Clarendon’s History ; and I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a forgery by that author, to disgrace the petitions which so galled him and his 
party. The journals of the commons give an account of every petition ; and I have gone over 
them with the uitnn-J care, in order to ascertain whcthei sm h a petition ever was presented, and 
yet cannot discover a trace of it.” (iii. 30b ) This writer is much too precipitate and passion- 
ate. No sensible man will believe Clarendon to have committed so foolish and useless a for- 
gery ; and as to Mr. B.’s diligent perusal of the journals, this petition is fully noticed, though 
not inserted at length, on the 3d of February. 

4 The bishops had so few friends in the house of commons, that in the debate arising out of 
this protest, all agreed that they should be charged with treason, except one gentleman, who 
said he thought them only mad, and proposed that they should be sent to Bedlam instead of 
the Tower. Even Clarendon bears rather hard on the protest ; chiefly, as is evident, because 
it originated with Williams. In fact, several of these prelates had not courage to stand by 
what they had done, and made trivial apologies. Pari Hist. 096. Whether the violence was 
such as to form a complete justification for their absenting themselves, is a question of fact 
which we cannot well determine. Three bishops continued at their posts, and voted against 
the bill for removing them from the house of lords. See a passage from Hall’s Hard Measure, 
in Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biogr. v. 317. The king always entertained a notion that this act 
was null in itself ; and in one of his proclamations from York, not very judiciously declares his 
intention to preserve the privileges of the three estates of parliament. The lords admitted the 
twelve bishops to bail ; but with their usual pusillanimity, recommitted them on the commons’ 
expostulation. Pari. Hist. 109.'. 
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accidents which determine the fate of battles, the king had wholly 
defeated their army at Edgehill ? Is it not probable, nay, in such a 
supposition, almost demonstrable, that in those first days of the civil 
war, before the parliament had time to discover the extent of its own 
resources, he would have found no obstacle to his triumphal entry into 
London? And, in such circumstances, amidst the defection of the 
timid and lukewarm, the consternation of the brawling multitude, and 
the exultation of his victorious troops, would the triennial act itself, or 
those other statutes which he had very reluctantly conceded, have stood 
secure ? Or if we believe that the constitutional supporters of his 
throne, the Hertfords, the Falklands, the Southamptons, the Spencers, 
would still have had sufficient influence to shield from violent hands 
that palladium which they had assisted to place in the building, can 
there be a stronger argument against the necessity of taking up arms 
lor the defence of liberties which, even in the contingency of defeat, 
could not have been subverted ? 

There were many indeed at that time, as there have been ever since, 
who, admitting all the calamities incident to civil war, of which this 
country reaped the bitter fruits for twenty years, denied entirely that 
the parliament went beyond the necessary precautions for self-defence, 
and laid the whole guilt of the aggression at the king’s door. He had 
given, it was said, so many proofs of a determination to have recourse 
to arms, he had displayed so insidious an hostility to the privileges of 
parliament, that, if he should be quietly allowed to choose and train 
soldiers, under the name of a militia, through hired servants of his own 
nomination, the people might find themselves either robbed of their 
liberties by surprise, or compelled to struggle for them in very unfavour- 
able circumstances. The commons, with 11101c loyal respect perhaps 
than policy, had opposed no obstacle to his deliberate journey towards 
the north, which they could have easily prevented , 1 though well aware 
tltat he had no other aim but to collect an army ; was it more than 
ordinary prudence to secure the fortified town of Hull with its maga- 
zine of arms from his grasp, and to muster the militia in each county 
under the command of lieutenants in whom they could confide, and to 
whom, from their rank and personal character, he could frame no just 
objection ? 

These considerations are doubtless not without weight, and should 
restrain such as may not think them sufficient from too strongly cen- 
suring those who, deeming that either civil liberty or the ancient con- 
stitution must be sacrificed, persisted in depriving Charles the First o: 
every power, which, though pertaining to a king of England, he could 
not be trusted to exercise. We are, in truth, after a lapse of ages, often 
able to form a better judgment of the course that ought to have been 
pursued in political emergencies than those who stood nearest to the 
Scene. Not only we have our knowledge of the event to guide and 
correct our imaginary determinations ; but we are free from those 
fallacious rumours, those pretended secrets, those imperfect and illusive 


* May, p. 187., insinuates that the civil war should have been prevented by more vigorous 
measures on the part of the parliament. And it might piobably have been in their power ta 
have secured the kings, person before he reached York. But the majority were not npe tor 
«uoh violent proceedings. 
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views, those personal prepossessions, which in every age warp the 
political conduct of the most well-meaning. The characters of indi- 
viduals, so frequently misrepresented by flattery or party rage, stand 
out to us revealed by the tenor of their entire lives, or by the compari- 
son of historical anecdotes, and that more authentic information which 
is reserved for posterity. Looking as it were from an eminence, we 
can take a more comprehensive range, and class better the objects 
before us in their due proportions and in their bearings on one another. 
It is not easy for us even now to decide, keeping in view the mainten- 
ance of the entire constitution, from which party in the civil war greater 
mischief was to be apprehended ; but the election was, I am persuaded, 
still more difficult to be made by contemporaries. No one, at least, 
who has given any time to the study of that history, will deny that 
among those who fought in opposite battalions at Edgehill and New- 
bury, or voted in the opposite parliaments of Westminster and Oxford, 
there were many who thought much alike on general theories of prero- 
gative and privilege, divided only perhaps by some casual prejudices, 
which had led these to look with greater distrust on courtly insidious- 
ness, and those with greater indignation at popular violence. We 
cannot believe that Falkland and Colepepper differed greatly in their 
constitutional principles from Whitelock and 1 ‘ierpoint, or that Hert- 
ford and Southampton were less friends to a limited monarchy than 
Essex and Northumberland. 

There is, however, another argument sometimes alleged of late, in 
justification of the continued attacks on the king’s authority ; which is 
the more specious, as it seems to appeal to what are now denominated 
the Whig principles of the constitution, it has been said that, sensible 
of the mal-administration the nation had endured for so many years, 
(which, if the king himself were to be deemed by constitutional fiction 
ignorant of it, must at least be imputed to evil advisers,) the house of 
commons sought only that security which, as long as a sound spirit 
continues to actuate its members, it must ever require — the appoint- 
ment of ministers in whose fidelity to the public liberties it could better 
confide ; that by carrying frankly into effect those counsels which he 
bad unwisely abandoned upon the carl of Bedford’s death, and bestow- 
ing the responsible offices of the state on men approved for patriotism, 
he would both have disarmed the jealous) of his subjects and ensured 
his own prerogative, which no ministers are prone to impair. 

Those who are struck by these considerations may not, perhaps, have 
sufficiently reflected on the changes which the king had actually made 
in his administration since the beginning of the parliament. Besides 
those already mentioned, Essex, Holland, Saye, and St. John, he had, 
in the autumn of 1641, conferred the post of secretary of state on lord 
Falkland, and that of master of the rolls on sir John Colepepper; both 
very prominent in the redress of grievances and punishment of delin- 
quent ministers during the first part of the session, and whose attach- 
ment to the cause of constitutional liberty there was no sort of reason 
to distrust. They were indeed in some points of a different way of 
thinking from Pym and Hampden, and had doubtless been chosen by 
the king on that account. But it seems rather beyond the legitimate 
bounds of parliamentary opposition to involve the kingdom in civil war, 
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simply because the choice of the crown had not fallen on its leaders. 
The real misfortune was, that Charles did not rest in the advice of his 
own responsible ministers, against none of whom the house of commons 
had any just cause of exception. The theory of our constitution in 
this respect was very ill established ; and had it been more so, there 
are perhaps few sovereigns, especially in circumstances of so much 
novelty, who would altogether conform to it. But no appointment that 
he could have made from the patriotic bands of parliament would have 
furnished a security against the intrigues of his bed-chamber or the 
influence of the queen. 

The real problem that we have to resolve, as to the political justice 
of the civil war, is not the character, the past actions, or even the 
existing designs, of Charles ; not even whether he had as justly for- 
feited his crown as his son was deemed to have done for less violence 
and less insincerity; not even, I will add, whether the liberties of his 
subjects could have been absolutely secure under his government ; but 
whether the risk attending his continuance upon the throne with the 
limited prerogatives of an English sovereign were great enough to 
counterbalance the miseries of protracted civil war, the perils of defeat, 
and the no less perils, as experience showed, of victory. Those who 
adopt the words spoken by one of our greatest orators, and quoted by 
another, “There w'as ambition, there was sedition, there was violence; 
but no man shall persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on 
one side, and of tyranny on the other,” have for themselves decided 
this question. 1 But, as I know, (and the history of eighteen years is 
my witness), how f little there was on one side of such liberty as a wise 
man would hold dear, so I am not yet convinced that the great body of 
the royalists, the pccis and gentry of England, were combating for the 
sake of tyranny. I cannot believe them to have so soon forgotten their 
almost unanimous discontent at the king’s arbitrary government in 
164#, or their general concurrence in the first salutary measures of the 
parliament. 1 cannot think that the temperate and constitutional 
language of the royal declarations and answers to the house of commons 
in 1642, known to have proceeded from the pen of Hyde, and as 
superior to those on the opposite side in argument as they were in 
eloquence, was intended for the willing slaws of tvranny. I cannot 
discover in the extreme reluctance of the royalists to take up arms, and 
their constant eagerness for an accommodation, (I speak not of mere 
soldiers, but of the greater and more important portion of that party,) 
that zeal for the king’s re-establishment in all his abused prerogatives 
which some connect with the very names of a royalist or a cavalier. 2 

1 These words aic ascribed tc lord Chatham, in a speech of Mr. Grattan, according to lord 
John Russell, in his Essay on the History of the English Government, p. 55. 

8 Clarendon has several remarkable passages, chiefly tow ards the end of the fifth book ot 
his History, on the slowness and timidity of the royalist party before the commencement of die 
civil war. The peers at York, forming, 111 fact, a majority of the upper house, for there were 
nearly forty of them, displayed much of this. Want of political courage was a characteristic 
of our aristocracy at this period, bravely as many behaved in the field. But 1 have no doubt 
that a real jealousy of the king's intentions hud a considerable effect. 

They put forth a declaration, signed by all their hands, on the 15th of June, 1642, professing 
before God their full persuasion that the king had no design to make war on the parliament, 
and that they saw no colour of preparations or counsels that might reasonably beget a belief of 
any such designs ; but that all Ins endeavours tended to the settlement of the protestant 
religion, the just privileges of parliament, the liberty of the subject, &c. This was an ill-judged, 
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It is well observed by Burnet, in answer to the vulgar notion that 
Charles I. was undone by his concessions, that, but for his concessions, 
he would have had no party at all. This is, in fact, the secret of what 
seems to astonish the parliamentary historian, May, of the powerful 
force that the king was enabled to raise, and the protracted' resistance 
he opposed. He had succeeded, according to the judgment of many 
real friends of the constitution, in putting the house of commons in tho 
wrong. Law, justice, moderation, once ranged against him, had gone 
over to his banner. His arms might reasonably be called defensive, if 
he had no other means of preserving himself from the condition, far 
worse than captivity, of a sovereign compelled to a sort of suicide upon 
his own honour and authority. For, however it may be alleged that a 
king is bound in conscience to sacrifice his power to the public will, yet 
it could hardly be inexcusable not to have practised this disinterested 
morality; especially while the voice of his people was by no means 
unequivocal, and while the major part of one house of parliament 
adhered openly to his cause. 1 

It is indeed a question perfectly distinguishable from that of the 
abstract justice of the king’s cause, whether he did not too readily 
abandon his post as a constitutional head of the parliament ; whether, 
with the greater part of the peers, and a very considerable minority in 
the commons, resisting, in their places at Westminster all violent 
encroachments on his rights, he ought not rather to have sometimes 
persisted in a temperate though firm assertion of them, sometimes had 
recourse to compromise and gracious concessipn, instead of calling 
away so many of his adherents to join his arms as left neither numbers 
nor credit with those who remained. There is a remarkable passage 
in lord Clarendon’s life, not to quote Whitelock and other writers less 
favourable to Charles, where he intimates his own opinion that the 
king would have had a fair hope of withstanding the more violent 
faction, if, after the queen’s embarkation for Holland in February ^642, 
he had returned to Whitehall; admitting, at the same time, the hazards 
and inconveniences to which this course was liable. (Life of Clarendon, 
p. 56.) That he resolved on trying the fortune of arms, his noble his- 

and even absurd piece of hypoensy, calculated to degrade the subscribers ; since the design of 
raising troops was hardly concealed, and every part of the king’s conduct since his arrival at 
York manifested it. The commission of array, authorising certain persons in each county to 
raise troops, was in fact issued immediately after this declaration It is rather mortifying to 
find lord Falkland’s name, not to mention others, in tins list, but h< probably felt it impos- 
sible to refuse his signature, without throwing discredit on the king ; and no man engaged in 
a party ever did, or ever can, act with absolute sincenty ; or at least he con be of no use to 
his friends, if he does not adhere to this uncompromising principle. 

The commission of array was ill received by many of the king's friends, as- not being con- 
formable to law. Clarendon, iii. 91. Certainly it was not so ; but it was justifiable as^ the 
means of opposing the parliament’s ordinance for the militia, at least equally illegal. This, 
however, shows very strongly the cautious and constitutional temper of many of the royalists, 
who could demur about the legality of a measure of necessity, since no other method of raising 
an army would have been free from similar exception. The same reluctance to enter on the 
war was displayed in the propositions for peace, which the king, in consequence of his coun- 
cil’s importunity, sent to the two houses through the earl of Southampton, just before he 
raised nis standard at Nottingham. 

1 According to a list made by the house of lords, May 25. 1 C42, the peers with the king at 
York were thirty-two; those who remained at Westminster, forty-two. But of the, latter, 
more than ten joined the others before the commencement of the war, and live or six after- 
wards ; two or three of those at York returned. During the war there were at the outside 
thirty t>eers who sat in the parliament. 
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torian insinuates to have been the effect of the queers influence, with 
whom, before her departure, he had concerted his future proceedings. 
Yet, notwithstanding the deference owing to contemporary opinions, I 
cannot but suspect that Clarendon has, in this instance, as in some 
other passages, attached too great an importance to particular in- 
dividuals, measuring them rather by their rank in the state, than by 
that capacity and energy of mind, which, in the levelling hour of 
revolution, are the only real pledges of political influence. He thought 
it of the utmost consequence to the king that he should gain over the 
earls of Essex and Northumberland, both, or at least the former, 
wavering between the two parties, though voting entirely with the 
commons. Certainly the king’s situation required every aid, and his 
repulsive hardness towards all who had ever given him offence dis- 
played an obstinate unconciliating character, which deprived him of 
some support he might have received. But the subsequent history of 
these two celebrated earls, and indeed of all the moderate adherents to 
the parliament, will hardly lead us to believe that they could have 
afforded the king any protection. Let us suppose that he had returned 
to Whitehall, instead of proceeding towards the north. It is evident 
that he must either have passed the bill for the militia, or seen the 
ordinances of both houses carried into effect without his consent. He 
must have consented to the abolition of episcopacy, or at least have 
come into some compromise which would have left the bishops hardly 
a shadow of their jurisdiction and pre-eminence. He must have driven 
from his person those whom he best loved and trusted. He would 
have found it impossible to see again the queen, without awakening 
distrust, and bringing insult on them both. The royalist minority of 
parliament, however considerable in numbers, was lukewarm and faint- 
hearted. That they should have gained strength so as to keep a per- 
manent superiority over their adversaries, led as they were by states- 
men so bold and profound as Hampden, Pym, St. John, Cromwell, and 
Vane, is what, from the experience of the last twelve months, it was 
unreasonable to anticipate. But, even if the commons had been more 
favourably inclined, it would not have been in their power to calm the 
mighty waters that had been moved from their depths. They had 
permitted the populace to mingle in their discussions, testifying pleasure 
at its paltry applause, and encouraging its tumultuous aggressions on 
the minority of the legislature. What else could they expect than that, 
so soon as they ceased to satisfy the city apprentices, or the trained 
bands raised under their militia bill, they must submit to that physical 
strength which is the ultimate arbiter of political contentions? 

Thus, with evil auspices, with much peril of despotism on the one 
hand, with more of anarchy on the other, amidst the apprehensions 
and sorrows of good men, the civil war commenced in the summer of 
1642. I might now perhaps pass over the period that intervened, until 
the restoration of Charles II., as not strictly belonging to a work which 
undertakes to relate the progress of the English constitution. But this 
would have left a sort of chasm that might disappoint the reader ; and 
as I: have already not wholly excluded our more general political 
history, without a knowledge of which the laws and government of any 
people must be uhintelligible, it will probably not be deemed an ui> 
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necessary digression, if I devote one chapter to the most interesting 
and remarkable portion of British story. 


CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE BREAKING OUT OF THE CIVIL WAR TO THE 
RESTORATION. 

PART I. 

Success of the King in the first Part of the War — Efforts by the 
moderate Party for Peace— Affair at Brentford — Treaty of Oxford - 
Impeachment of the Queen — Waller's Plot — Secession of some Peers 
to the King's Quarters — Their Treatment there impolitic — The anti - 
pacific Party gain the Ascendant at Westminster — The Parliament 
makes a new Great Seal — And takes the Covenant — Persecution of 
the Clergy who refuse it — Impeachment and Execution of Laud — 
Decline of the I\ luffs Affairs In 1644 — Factions at Oxford— Royalist 
Lords and Commoners summoned to that City — Treaty of Uxbridge 
— Impossibity of Agi cement — The Parliament insist on unreasonable 
Ter jus — Miseries of the / Car — Essex and Manchester suspected oj 
Lukewarmness — Self-denying Of di nance — Battle of Nasely — Des- 
perate Condition of the King's Affairs— He throws himself into the 
Hands of the Scots — His struggles to preserve Episiopaiy, against 
the Advice of the Queen and others — Bad Conduct of the Queen — 
Publication of Letters taken at Nasely- -Discovery of Glamorgan's 
Treaty — King delivered up by the Scots — Growth of the Independents 
and Republicans — Opposition to the Presbyterian Government — 
Toleration — Intrigues of the Army with the King — His Person 
* eized — The Parliament yield to the Army — Mysterious Conduct of 
Cromwell — Imprudent Hopes of the King— He rejects the Proposals 
of the Army — Ills Flight from Hampton Cout t — Alarming Rotes 
against him — Scots' Invasion— The Presbyterians regain the As - 
Cendant — Treaty of Newport— Gradual Progress of a republican 
Party — Scheme among the Offn ers of bringing Charles to Trial — 
This is finally determined — Seclusion oj Presbyterian Members — 
Motives of some of the King's Judges — Question of his Execution 
discussed— His Character — Icon Basil ike, — pp. 399-452. 

PART II. 

Abolition of the Monarchy — and of the House of Lords — Common- 
wealth — Schemes of Cromwell — His conversations with Whitelock — 
Unpopularity of the Parliament — Their Fall— Little Parliament — 
Instrument of Government — Parliament called by Cromwell — Dis- 
solved by him — Intrigues of the King and his Party — Insurrectionary 
Movements in 1 655 — - Rigorous Measures of Cromwell— Hi r arbitrary 
Government — He summons another Parliament— Designs to take the 
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Crown — The Project fails — But his Authority as Protector is 
augmented— He aims at forming a new House of Lords — His Death 
— And Character — Richard his Son succeeds him — Is supported by 
some prudent Men — But opposed by a Coalitk ^'jUs a, Parliament 
— The Army overthrow both — Long Parliament restored — Expelted 
again — And again restored — Impossibility of establishing a Republic 
— Intrigues of the Royalists — They unite with the Presbyterians — 
Conspiracy of 1659 — Interference of Monk — It is Dissimulation — 
Secluded Members return to their Seats — Difficulties about the 
Restoration — New Parliament — King restored — Whether previous 
Conditions required— Plan of reviving the Treaty of Newport in- 
expedient — Difficulty of framing Conditions— Conduct of the Conven- 
tion about this not b tamable — Except in respect of the Militia — 
Conduct of Monk . — pp. 452-499. 

Factions that, while still under some restraint from the forms at least 
of constitutional law, excite our disgust by their selfishness or intem- 
perance, are little likely to redeem their honour when their animosities 
have kindled civil warfare. If it were difficult for an upright man to 
enlist with an entire willingness under either the royalist or the parlia- 
mentarian banner, at the commencement of hostilities in 1642, it be- 
came far less easy for him to desire the complete success of one or the 
other cause, as advancing time displayed the faults of both in darker 
colours than they had previously worn. Of the parliament — to begin 
with the more powerful and victorious party — it may be said, I think, 
with not greater severity than truth, that scarce two or three public 
acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, and very few of political wisdom 
or courage, are recorded of them from their quarrel with the king to 
their expulsion by Cromw ell. 

Notwithstanding the secession from parliament before the com- 
mencement of the war of nearly all the peers who could be reckoned 
on riie king’s side, and of a pretty considerable part of the commons, 
there still continued to sit at Westminster many sensible and moderate 
persons, who thought that they could not serve their country better 
than by remaining at their posts, and laboured continually to bring 
about a pacification by mutual concessions. Such were the earls of 
Northumberland, Holland, Lincoln, and Bedford, among the peers; 
Selden, Whitelock, Hollis, Waller, Pierpoint, and Rudyard, in the 
commons. These however would have formed but a very ineffectual 
minority, if the war itself, for at least twelve months, had not taken a 
turn little expected by the parliament. The hard usage Charles seemed 
to endure in so many encroachments on his ancient prerogative 
awakened the sympathies of a generous aristocracy, accustomed to 
respect the established law's, and to love monarchy, as they did their 
own liberties, on the score of its prescriptive title ; averse also to the 
rude and morose genius of puritanism, and not a little jealous of those 
upstart demagogues who already threatened to subvert the graduated 
pyramid of English society. Their zeal placed the king at the head of 
a far more considerable army than either party had anticipated. 
(May, p. 165.) In the first battle, that of Edgehill, though he did not 
remain, master of the field, yet all the military consequences were 
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evidently in his favour. 1 In the ensuing compaign of 1643, the ad van* 
tage was for several months entirely his own ; nor could he be said to 
be a loser on the whole result, notwithstanding some reverses that 
accompanied the autumn. A line drawn from Hull to Southampton 
would suggest a not very inexact idea of the two parties, considered as to 
their military occupation of the kingdom, at the beginning of September 
1643 J for ^ the parliament, by the possession of Glocester and 
Plymouth, and by some force they had on foot in Cheshire and other 
midland parts, kept their ground on the west of this line, this was 
nearly compensated by the earl of Newcastle’s possession at that time 
of most of Lincolnshire which lay within it. Such was the temporary 
effect, partly indeed of what may be called the fortune of war, but 
rather of the zeal and spirit of the royalists, and of their advantage in 
a more numerous and intrepid cavalry. (May, 212. Baillie, 373. 391.) 

It has been frequently supposed, and doubtless seems to have been 
a prevailing opinion at the time, that if the king, instead of sitting 
down before Glocester at the end of August, had marched upon 
London, combining his operations with Newcastle’s powerful army, he 
would have brought the war to a triumphant conclusion. 2 * * * * * 8 In these 
matters men judge principally by the event. Whether it would have 
been prudent in Newcastle to have left behind him the strong garrison 
of Hull under f airfax, and an unbroken though inferior force, com- 
manded by lord Willoughby and Cromwell in Lincolnshire, I must 
leave to military critics ; suspecting however that he would have found 
it difficult to draw away the Yorkshire gentry and yeomanry, forming 
the strength of his army, from their unprotected homes. Yet the par- 
liamentary forces were certainly, at no period of the war, so deficient 
in numbers, discipline, and confidence ; and it may well be thought 
that the king’s want of permanent resources, with his knowledge of the 
timidity and disunion which prevailed in the capital, rendered the 
boldest and most forward game his true policy. 

It was natural that the moderate party in parliament should acquire 
strength by the untoward fortune of its arms. Their aim, as well as 
that of the constitutional royalists, was a speedy pacification ; neither 
party so much considering what terms might be most advantageous to 

1 Both sides claimed the victory. May, who thinks that Esse*, by his injudicious conduct 
after the battle, lost the advantage he had gained in n, admits that the effect was to strengthen 

the king’s side. “Those who thought his success impossible began to look, upon him as one 

who might be a conqueror, and many neuters joined him,” p. 176. Ludlow is of the same 

opinion as to Essex’s behaviour and its consequences : “ Our aimy, after some refreshment at 

Warwick, returned to London, not like men that had obtained a victory, but as if they had 

been beaten,” p. 52. r lhis shows that they had not in fact obtained much of a victory ; and 

lord Wharton’s report to parliament almost leads us to think the advantage, upon the whole, 
to have been with the king. Pari. Hist. ii. 1495. 

8 May, Baillie, Mis. Hutchinson, are as much of this opinion, as sir Philip Warwick, and 
other royalist writers. It is certain that there was a prodigious alarm, and almost despondency, 
among the parliamentarians. They immediately began to make entrenchments about London, 
which were finished in a month. May, p. 214. In the Somers Tracts, iv. 534,, is an interest- 
ing letter from a Scotsman then in London, giving an account of these fortifications, which, 
considering the short time employed about them, seem to have been very respectable, and 
such as the king’s army, with its weak cavalry and bad artillery, could not easily have carried. 
Lord Sunderland, four days before the battle of Newbury, wherein he was killed, wrote to 
his wife, that the king’s affairs had never been in a more prosperous condition ; that sitting 
down before Glocester had prevented their finishing the war that year , '* which nothing 
could keep us from doing, if we had a month’s more time.” Sidney Letters, ii. 671. He 
alludes in the same leiteis to the divisions in tits royal party. 
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their own side, as which way the nation might be freed from an 
incalculably protracted calamity. On the king's advance to Colnbrook 
in November 1642, the two houses made an overture for negotiation, on 
which he expressed his readiness to enter. But, during the parley, 
some of his troops advanced to Brentford, and a sharp action took 
place in that town. The parliament affected to consider this such a 
mark of perfidy and bloodthirstiness as justified them in breaking off 
the treaty ; a step to which they were doubtless more inclined by the 
king's retreat, and their discovery that his army was less formidable 
than they had apprehended. It is very probable, or rather certain, 
even from Clarendon's account, that many about the king, if not him- 
self, were sufficiently indisposed to negotiate ; yet as no cessation of 
arms had been agreed upon, or even proposed, he cannot be said to 
have waved the unquestionable right of every belligerent, to obtain all 
possible advantage by arms, in order to treat for peace in a more 
favourable position. But, as mankind are seldom reasonable in admit- 
ting such maxims against themselves, he seems to have injured his 
reputation by this affair of Brentford. 

A treaty, from which many ventured to hope much, was begun early 
in the next spring at Oxford, after a struggle which had lasted through 
the winter within the walls of parliament. 1 But though the party of 
Pym and Hampden at Westminster were not able to prevent negotia- 
tion against the strong bent of the house of lords, and even of the city, 
which had been taught to lower its tone by the interruption of trade, 
and especially of the supply of coals from Newcastle; yet they were 
powerful enough to make the houses insist on terms not less unreason- 
able than those contained in their nineteen propositions the year 
before.* The king could not be justly expected to comply with these ; 
but had they been more moderate, or if the parliament would have in 
some measure receded from them, we have every reason to conclude, 
both by the nature of the terms he proposed in return, and by the 
positive testimony of Clarendon, that he would not have come sincerely 
into any scheme of immediate accommodation. The reason assigned 
by that author for the unwillingness of Charles to agree on a cessation 
of arms during the negotiation, though it had been originally suggested 
by himself, and which reason would have been still more applicable to 
a treaty of peace, is one so strange, that it requires all the authority of 
one very unwilling to confess any weakness or duplicity of the king to 
be believed. He had made a solemn promise to the queen, on her 
departure for Holland the year before , u that he would receive no person 
who had disserved him into any favour or trust, without her privity and 
consent ; and that as she had undergone many reproaches and calum- 

1 Pari. Hist. U!. 45. 48. It seems natural to think that, if the moderate party were able to 
contend so well against their opponents, after the desertion of a great many royalist members 
who had joined the king, they would have maintained a decisive majority had tnese continued 
in ^eir places. But it is to be considered, on the other hand, that the king could never have 
taised an army, if he had not been able to rally the peers and gentry round his banner, and 
that in his army lay the real secret of the temporary strength of the pacific party. 

* Pari. Hist. iii. 68. 04. Clarendon, May, Whitelock. If we believe the last (p. 68.), the 
king, who took as usual a very active part in the discussions upon this treaty, would frequently 
have been inclined to come into an adjustment of terms ; if some of the more warlike spirits 
about him, glancing apparently at Rupert, had not over persuaded his better judgment. This, 
however, does not accord with what Clarendon tells us of the queen’s secret influence, not 
indeed with all we have reason to believe of the king's disposition during the war. 

*6 
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nies at the entrance into the war, so he would never make any peace 
but by her interposition and mediation, that the kingdom might receive 
that blessing only from her.* 1 * Let this be called, as the reader may 
please, the extravagance of romantic affection, or rather the height 
of pusillanimous and criminal subserviency, we cannot surely help 
acknowledging that this one marked weakness in Charles’s character, 
had there been nothing else to object, rendered the return of cordial 
harmony between himself and his people scarce within the bounds of 
natural possibility. In the equally balanced condition of both forces 
at this particular juncture, it may seem that some compromise 
on the great question of the militia was not impracticable, had the 
king been truly desirous of accommodation ; for it is only just to 
remember that the parliament had good reason to demand some 
security for themselves, when he had so peremptorily excluded several 
persons from amnesty. Both parties, in truth, were standing out for 
more than, either according to their situation as belligerents, or even 
perhaps according to the principles of our constitution, they could 
reasonably claim ; the two houses having evidently no direct right to 
order the military force, nor the king, on the other hand, having a clear 
prerogative to keep on foot an army, which is not easily distinguishable 
from a militia, without consent of parliament. The most reasonable 
course apparently would have been for the one to have waved a 
dangerous and disputed authority, and the other to have desisted from 
a still more unconstitutional pretension ; which was done by the bill 
of rights in 1689. The kingdom might have well dispensed, in that 
age, with any military organization ; and this seems to have been the 
desire of Whitelock, and probably of other reasonable men. But 
unhappily when swords are once drawn in civil war, they are seldom 
sheathed till experience has shown which blade is the sharper. 

Though this particular instance of the queen’s prodigious ascendancy 
over her husband remained secret till the publication of lord Clarendon’s 
life, it was in general well known, and put the leaders of the commons 
on a remarkable stroke of policy, in order to prevent the renewal of 
negotiations. On her landing in the north, with a supply of money 
and arms, as well as with a few troops she had collected in Holland, 
they carried up to the lords an impeachment for high treason against 
her. This measure (so obnoxious was Henrietta), met with a less 
vigorous opposition than might be expected, though the moderate party 
was still in considerable force. 3 It was not only an insolence which a 
king, less uxorious than Charles, could never pardon ; but a violation 
of the primary laws and moral sentiments that preserve human society, 

1 Life of Clarendon, p. 79. This induced the king to find pretexts for avoiding the cessation, 
and was the real cause of his refusal to restore the earl of Northumberland to his post of lord 
admiral during this treaty of Oxford, which was urged by Hyde. That peer was, at this time > 
and for several months afterwards, inclining to come over to the king : but, on the bad success 
of Holland and Bedford in their change of sides, he gave in to the opposite course of politics, 
and joined the party of lords Saye and Wharton, in determined hostility to the king. 

Dr. Lingard has lately thrown doubts upon this passage in Clarendon, hut upon grounds 
which I do not clearly understand. Hist, of Engl. x. 208. note. That no vestige of its truth 
should appear.as he observes, in the private correspondence between Charles and his consort, 
(if he means the letters taken at Naseby, and I know no other), is not very singular ; as the 
whcle of that correspondence is of a much later date. 

* I cannot discover in the Journals any division on this impeachment. But Hollis inveighs 
against it in his memoirs as one of the flagrant acts of St. John’s party; and there is an 
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to which the queen was acting in obedience. Scarce any proceeding 
of the long parliament seems more odious than this ; whether designed 
by way of intimidation, or to exasperate the king, and render the com- 
posure of existing differences more impracticable. 

The enemies of peace were strengthened by the discovery of what is 
usually called Waller’s plot, a scheme for making a strong demonstra- 
tion of the royalist party in London, wherein several members of 
both houses appear to have been more or less concerned. Upon the 
detection of this conspiracy, the two houses of parliament took an 
oath not to lay down arms so long as the papists now in arms should 
be protected from the justice of parliament ; and never to adhere to, 
or willingly assist the forces raised by the king, without the consent of 
both houses. Every individual member of the peers and commons 
took this oath ; some of them being then in secret concert with the 
king, and others entertaining intentions, as their conduct very soon 
evinced, of deserting to his side. (Pari. Hist. 129.) Such was the 
commencement of a system of perjury, which lasted for many years, 
and belies the pretended religion of that hypocritical age. But we 
may always look for this effect from oppressive power, and the imposi- 
tion of political tests. 

The king was now in a course of success, which made him rather 
hearken to the sanguine courtiers of Oxford, where, according to the 
invariable character of an exiled iaction, every advantage or reverse 
brought on a disproportionate exultation or despondency, than to those 
better counsellors who knew the precariousness of his good fortune. 
He published a declaration, wherein he denied the two houses at 
Westminster the name of a parliament ; which he could no more take 
from them, after the bill lie had passed, than they could deprive him 
of his royal title, and by refusing which he shut up all avenues to an 
equal peace/ This was soon followed by so extraordinary a political 
error as manifests the king's w'ant of judgment, and the utter impro- 
bability that any event of the war could have restored to England the 
blessings of liberty and repose. Three peers of the moderate party, 
the earls of Holland, Bedford, and Clare, dissatisfied with the pre- 
ponderance of a violent faction in the commons, left their places at 
Westminster, and came into the king's quarters. It might be presumed 
from general policy as well as from his constant declarations of a 
desire to restore peace, that they would have been received with such 
studied courtesy as might serve to reconcile to their own mind a step 
which, when taken with the best intentions, is always equivocal and 
humiliating. There was great reason to believe that the earl of 
Northumberland, not only the first peer then in England as to family 
and fortune, but a man highly esteemed for prudence, was only waiting 

iceount of the debate on this subject in the Somers Tracts, v. 500. ; whence it appears that It 
was opposed by Maynard, Waller, Whitclock, and others ; but supported by Pym, Strode, 
Long, Glynn, and by Martin with his usual fury and rudeness. The first of these carried up 
the impeachment to the house of lords. 

This impeachment was not absolutely lost sight of for some time. In Ian. 1644, the lords 
appointed a committee to consider what mode of proceeding for bringing the queen to trial was 
most agreeable to a parliamentary way, and to peruse precedents. Pari. Hist. 194. 

1 Pari. Hist, x 33. June 20. Clarendon, iv. 155. He published however a declaration soon 
after the taking of Bristol, containing full assurances of his determination to govern by the 
( *aown laws. pari. Hist. 144. 

36 * 
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to observe the reception of those who went first to Oxford, before he 
followed their steps. There were even well-founded hopes of the earl of 
Essex, who, though incapable of betraying his trust as commander of 
the parliaments army, was both from personal and public motives dis- 
inclined to the war-party in the commons. There was much to expect 
from all those who had secretly wished well to the king's cause, and 
from those whom it is madness to reject or insult, the followers of 
fortune, the worshippers of power, without whom neither fortune nor 
power can long subsist. Yet such was the state of Charles's council- 
board at Oxford that some were for arresting these proselyte earls ; 
and it was carried with difficulty, after they had been detained some 
time at Wallingford, that they might come to the court But they met 
there with so many and such general slights, that though they fought 
in the king's army at Newbury, they found their position intolerably 
ignominious ; and after about three months, returned to the parliament 
with many expressions of repentance, and strong testimonies to the evil 
counsels of Oxford . 1 

The king seems to have been rather passive in this strange piece of 
impolicy, but by no means to have taken the line that became him, of 
repressing the selfish jealousy or petty revengefulness of his court. 
If the earl of Holland was a man whom both he and the queen, on 
the score of his great obligations to them, might justly reproach with 
some ingratitude, there was nothing to be excepted against the other 
two, save their continuance at Westminster, and compliance in votes 
that he disliked. And if this were to be visited by neglect and dis- 
countenance, there could, it was plain, be no reconciliation between 
him and the parliament. For who could imagine that men of courage 
and honour, while possessed of any sort of strength and any hopes of 
preserving it, would put up with a mere indemnity for their lives and 
fortunes, subject to be reckoned as pardoned traitors who might thank 
the king for his clemency, without presuming to his favour ? Charles 
nust have seen his superiority consolidated by repeated victories, 
before he could prudently assume this tone of conquest. Inferior in 
substantial force, notwithstanding his transient advantages, to the 
parliament, he had no probability of regaining his station, but by 
defections from their banner ; and these, with incredible folly, he 
seemed to decline; far unlike his illustrious father-in-law, who had 
cordially embraced the leaders of a rebellion much more implacable 
than the present For the Oxford counsellors and courtiers who set 
themselves against the reception of the three earls, besides their 


1 Clarendon, iv. 19a. 26a. Whitelock, 70. They met with a worse reception at Westmin- 
ster than at Oxford, as indeed they had reason to expect. A motion that the ear! of Holland 
should be sent to the Tower was lost in the commons by only one voice. Pari. Hist. x8o. They 
were provoked at his taking his seat without permission. After long refusing to consent, the 
lords agreed to an ordinance, June 39. 1644, that no peer or commoner, who had been in t he 
king s quarters, should be adnutted again to sit in either house. Pari. Hist. 371. This seventy 
was one cause of Essex's discontent, which was increased when the commons refused him 
More to take Holland with him on his expedition into the west that summer. Bailiie, i. 426. 
Whitelock* 87. If it be asked why this Roman rigourwas less impolitic in the patliament than 
in the king, I can only answer, that the stronger and the weaker have different measures to 
pursue. But relatively to the pacification of the kingdom, upon such terms as fcllow-citixens 
vught to reauire from each other, it was equally blamable in both parties, or rather more so in 
'tat possessed of the greater power. 
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particular animosity towards the earl of Holland, 1 and that general 
feeling of disdain and distrust which, as Clarendon finely observes, 
seems by nature attached to all desertion and inconstancy, whether in 
politics or religion, (even among those who reap the advantage of it, 
and when founded upon what they ought to reckon the soundest 
reasons,) there seem grounds to suspect that they had deeper and 
more selfish designs than they cared to manifest. They had long beset 
the king with solicitations for titles, offices, pensions ; but these were 
necessarily too limited for their cravings. They had sustained, many 
of them, great losses ; they had performed real or pretended services 
for the king ; and it is probable that they looked to a confiscation of 
enemies' property for their indemnification or reward. This would 
account for an averseness to all overtures for peace, as decided, at this 
period, among a great body of the cavaliers as it was with the factions 
of Pym or Vane. 

These factions were now become finally predominant at Westmin- 
ster. On the news that prince Rupert had taken Bristol, the last and 
most serious loss that the parliament sustained, the lords agreed on 
propositions for peace to be sent to the king, of an unusually moderate 
tone.* The commons, on a division of 94 to 65, determined to take 
them into consideration ; but the lord mayor Pennington having pro- 
cured an address of the city against peace, backed by a tumultuous 
mob, a small majority was obtained against concurring with the other 
house. 8 It was after this that the lords above mentioned, as well as 
many of the commons, quitted Westminster. The prevailing party 
had no thoughts of peace, till they could dictate its conditions. Through 
Essex's great success in raising the siege of Glocester, the most 
distinguished exploit in his military life, and the battle of Newbury 
wherein the advantage was certainly theirs, they became secure against 
any important attack on the king's side, the war turning again to end- 
less sieges and skirmishes of partizans. And they now adopted two 
important measures, one of which gave a new complexion to the 
quarrel. 

Littleton, the lord-keeper of the great seal, had carried it away with 
him to the king. This of itself put a stop to the regular course of the 


# 1 It is intimated by Clarendon, that some at Oxford, probably Jertnyn and Digby, were 
jealous of Holland’s recovering the influence he had possessed with the queen, who seems to 
have retained no resentment against him. As to Bedford and Clare, they would probably have 
been better received, if not accompanied by so obnoxious an intriguer of the old court. This 
seems to account for the unanimity which the historian describes to have been shown in the 
council against their favourable reception. Light and passionate tempers, like that of Henrietta, 
are prone to forget injuries ; serious and melancholic ones, like that of Charles, never lose sight 
of them. 

* Baillie deplores at this time “the horrible fears and confusions in the city, the king every 
where being victorious. In the city, a strong and insolent party for him,” p. 391. “The 
malignants stirred a multitude of women of the meaner and more infamous rapik to come to 
«.he door of both houses, and cry tumultuously for peace on any terms. This tumult could not 
be suppressed but by violence, and killing some three or four women,and hurting some of them, 
tnd imprisoning many.” p. 300. 

* Lords and Comm. Journ. Pari. Hist. 136., &c. Clarendon, iv 183. Hollis’s Memoirs. 
Hollis was a teller for the majority on the first occasion ; he had left the warlike party some 
months (Baillie, i. 356.); and nis name is in the journals repeatedly, from Nov. 164*, as teller 
igainst them, tnougn he is charged with having said the year before, that he abhorred die name 
if accommodation. Mrs. Hutchinson, p. 296. Though a very honest, and to a certain extent, 
an able man, he was too much carried away by personal animosities ; and as these shifted, hi' 
J- rumples shifted also. 
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executive government, and to the administration of justice within the 
parliament's quarters. No employments could be filled up, no writs 
for election of members issued, no commissions for holding the assizes 
completed, without the indispensable formality ol affij^ng the great 
seal. It must surely excite a smile, that men who had raised armies, 
and fought battles against the king, should be perplexed how t<? get 
over so technical a difficulty. But the great seal, in the eyes of the 
English lawyers, has a sort of myslenous efficacy, and passes for the 
depository of royal authority in a higher degree than the person of the 
king. The commons prepared an ordinance in July for making a new 
great seal, in which the lords could not be induced to concur till 
October. The royalBts, and the king himself, exclaimed against this 
as the most audacious treason, though it may be reckoned a vcr> natural 
consequence of the state in which the parliament was placed ; and in 
the subsequent negotiations, it was one of the minor points in dispute 
whether he should authorise the proceedings under the great seal of the 
two houses, or they consent to sanction what had been done by virtue 
of his own. 

The second measure of parliament was of greater moment and more 
fatal consequences. 1 have aheady mentioned the stiess laid by the 
Oigoted Scots presb> terians on the establishment of their own church- 
government in England. Chiefly perhaps to conciliate this people, the 
house of commons had entertained the bill for abolishing episcopacy; 
and this had formed a part of the nineteen propositions that both 
houses tendered to the king.’ After the action at Brentford they con- 
curred in a declaration to be delivered to the Scots commissioners, 
resident in London, wherein, after setting forth the malice of the pre- 
latical clergy in hindering the reformation of ecclesiastical go\ eminent, 
and professing their own desire willingly and affectionately to pursue a 
closer union in such matters between the two nations, they request their 
brethren of Scotland to raise such forces as they should judge sufficient 
for the securing the peace of their own bordcis against ill-aflectcd 
persons there; as likewise, to assist them in suppressing the army of 
papists and foreigners, which, it w as expected, would shortly be on foot 
in England. (Pari. Hist. iii. 15.,. 

This overture produced for main months no sensible ellcet. The 
Scots, with all their national wanness, suspected that in spite of these 
general declarations in favour of their church polity, it was not much 
at heart with most of the parliament, and might be giv en up in a treaty, 
if the king would concede some other matters in dispute. Accordingly, 
when the progress of his arms, especially in the north, during the 
ensuing summer, compelled the parliament to call in a more pressing 
manner, and by a special embassy, for their aid, they resolved to bind 
them down by such a compact as no wavering policy should ever 
rescind. They insisted therefore on the adoption of the solemn league 
and covenant, founded on a similar association of their own, five years 
before, through which they had successfully resisted the king, and over- 
thrown the prelatic government. The covenant consisted in an oath 

1 The resolution, that government by archbishop*, bishops, &c. # was inconvenient, and 
ought to be taken away, passed both houses unanimously, sept. 10. 1642. Pari. Hist. ii. 
*405. hut the ordinance to carry this fully into effect wa* not made till Oct., 1646. ScobeU’t 
Ordinances. 
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to be subscribed by all sorts of persons in both kingdoms, whereby 
they bound themselves to preserve the reformed religion in the church 
of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, accord- 
ing to the word of God and practice of the best reformed churches ; 
and to endeavour to bring the churches of God in the three kingdoms 
to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession of 
faith, form of church-government, directory for worship, and catechiz- 
ing ; to endeavour, without respect of persons, the extirpation of popery, 
prelacy (that is, church-government by archbishops, bishops, their 
chancellors and commissaries, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and 
all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy,) and what- 
soever should be found contrary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness ; to preserve the rights and privileges of the parliaments, and 
the liberties of the kingdoms, and the king’s person and authority, in 
the preservation and defence of the true religion and liberties of the 
kingdoms ; to endeavour the discovery of incendiaries and malignants, 
who hinder the reformation of religion, and divide the king from his 
people, that they may be brought to punishment ; finally, to assist and 
defend all such as should enter into this covenant, and not suffer them- 
selves to be withdrawn from it, whether to revolt to the opposite party, 
or to give in to a detestable indifference or neutrality. In conformity to 
the strict alliance thus established between the two kingdoms, the Scots 
commissioners at Westminster were intrusted, jointly with a committee 
of both houses, with very extensive powers to administer the public 
affairs. 1 

Every member of the commons who remained at Westminster, to 
the number of 228, or perhaps more, and from 20 to 30 peers that 
formed their upper house, 2 subscribed this deliberate pledge to overturn 
the established church ; many of them with extreme reluctance, both 
from a dislike of the innovation, and from a consciousness that it raised 
a most formidable obstacle to the restoration of peace ; but with a 
secret reserve, for which some want of precision in the language of this 
covenant (purposely introduced by Vane, as is said, to shelter his own 
schemes) afforded them a sort of apology. 8 It was next imposed on all 

* This committee, appointed m I'eb., 1644, consisted of the following persons, the most con- 
spicuous, at that tune, of the parliament: the earls of Northumberland, Essex, Warwick, and 
Manchester ,* lords Saye, Wharton, and Roberts ; Mr. Pierrepont, the two sir Henry Vanes 
sir Philip Stapylton, sir William Waller, sir Gilbert Gerrard, sir William Armyn, sir Arthur 
Haslerig ; Messrs. Crew, Wallop, St. John, Cromwell, Brown, and Glynn. Parliamentary 
Hist. iii. 248. 

* Somers Tracts, iv. 533. The names marked in the Parliamentary History as having taken 
the covenant, are 236. 

The earl of Lincoln alone, a man of great integrity and moderation, though only conspicu- 
ous in the Journals, refused to take the covenant, and was excluded in consequence fiom his 
seat in the house : but on his petition next year, though as far as appears, without compliance, 
was restored, and the vote rescinded. Pari. Hist. 393. He regularly protested against all 
violent measures ; and wc still find his name in the minority on such occasions after the Res- 
toration. 

Baillie says, the desei lion of about six peers at this lime to the king, was of great use to the 
passing of the covenant in a legal way. Vol. i. p. 390. 

8 Burnet’s Mem. of Duke of Hamilton, p. 219. 1 am not quite satisfied as to this, which 

later writers seem to have taken from Burnet, ft may well be supposed that the ambiguity of 
the covenant was not very palpable ; since the Scots presbyter ians, a people not easily cozened, 
were content with its expression. According to fair and honest rules of interpretation, it cer- 
toinlv bound the subscribers to the establishment of a church-government conformed to that of 
Scotland ; namely, the presbyterian, exclusive of all mixture with any other. JE*ut Sclden, and 
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civil and military officers, and upon all the beneficed ctergy.* A severe 
persecution fell on the faithful children of the Anglican church. Many 
had already been sequestered from their livings, or even subjected 
to imprisonment, by the parliamentary committee for scandalous 
ministers, or by subordinate committees of the same kind set up in 
each county within their quarters ; sometimes on the score of im- 
moralities or false doctrine, more frequently for what they termed 
malignity, or attachment to the king and his party. 8 Yet wary men 
who meddled not with politics, might hope to elude this inquisition. 
But the covenant, imposed as a general test, drove out all who were 
too conscientious to pledge themselves by a solemn appeal to the Deity 
to resist the polity which they generally believed to be of his institution. 
What number of the clergy were ejected (most of them but for refusing 
the covenant, and for no moral offence or imputed superstition) it is 
impossible to ascertain. Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy, a 
folio volume published in the latter end of Anne's reign, with all the 
virulence and partiality of the high-church faction in that age, en- 
deavoured to support those who had reckoned it at 8000 ; a palpable 
over-statement upon his own showing, for he cannot produce near 2000 
names, after a most diligent investigation. Neal, however, admits 
1600, probably more than one fifth of the beneficed ministers in the 
kingdom.* The biographical collections furnish a pretty copious 
martyrology of men the most distinguished by their learning and 
virtues in that age. The remorseless and indiscriminate bigotry of 
Presbyterianism might boast that it had heaped disgrace on Walton, 


the other friends of moderate episcopacy who took the covenant, justified it, I suppose, to 
their consciences, by the pretext that, in renouncing the jurisdiction of bishops, they meant 
the unlimited jurisdiction without concurrence of any presbyters. It was not, however, an 
action on which they could reflect with pleasure. Baxter says that Gataker, and some others 
of the assembly, would not subscribe the covenant, but on the understanding that they did 
not renounce primitive episcopacy by it. Life of Baxter, j*. 48. T*hese controversial subtleties 
elude the ordinary reader of history*. 

* After the war was ended, none of the king’s jwrty were admitted to compound for their 
estates, without taking the covenant. This f'larendon, in one of his letters, calls "making 
haste to buy damnation at two years’ purchase ” vol ii. p 286. Vet there must be some term 
to resistance. 

1 Neal, ii. 19. &c. is fair enough in censuring the committees, especially those in the coun- 
try. *‘The greatest part [of the clergy] were cast out for malignity [attachment to the royal 
cause] ; superstition and false doctrine were hardly ever objected ; yet the proceedings of the 
sequestrators were not always justifiable ; for whereas a court of judicature should rather be 
counsel for the prisoner than the prosecutor, the commissioners considered the king’s clergy 
as their most dangerous enemies, and were ready to lay hold of all opportunities to discharge 
them their pulpits." p. 24. But if we can rely at all on White’s Century of Malignant Minis- 
ters, and I do not perceive that Walker has been able to controvert it, there were a good many 
cases of irregular life in the clergy, so far at least as haunting alehouses ; which, however, was 
much more common, and consequently less indecent in that age than at present. Baxter’s 
Life, p. 74. ; whose authority, though open to some exceptions on the score of prejudice, is at 
least better than Walker’s. 

The king's party were not less oppressive towards ministers whom they reckoned puritan ; 
which unluckily comprehended most of those who were of strict lives, especially if they 
preached calvinistically, unless they redeemed that suspicion by strong demonstrations of 
loyalty. Neal, p. ax. Baxter’s Lif«,p. 43. And if they put themselves forward on this side, 
they were sure to' suffer most severely for it on the parliament’s success ; an ordinance of April 
1. 1643, haring sequestered the private estates of all the clergy who had aided the king. Thus 
the condition of the English clergy was every way most deplorable ; and in fact they were 
utterly ruined. 

* Neal, p. 93. # He says it was not tendered, by favour, to some of the clergy who had not 
been active against the parliament, and were reputed Calvinists, p. $9. Sanderson is said to 
be one instance. This Historian, an honest and well-natured man at bottom, justly censures 
Its Imposition* 
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and driven Lydiat to beggary; that it trampled on the old age of 
Hales, and embittered with insult the dying moments of Chiliingworth. 

But the most unjustifiable act of these zealots, and one of the greatest 
reproaches of the long parliament, was the death of archbishop Laud. 
In the first days of the session, while the fall of Strafford struck ever)' 
one with astonishment, the commons had carried up an impeachment 
against him for high treason, in fourteen articles of charge ; and he had 
lain ever since in the Tower, his revenues, and even private estate 
sequestered, and in great indigence. After nearly three years’ neglect, 
specific articles were exhibited against him in October 1643, but not 
proceeded on with vigour till December 1644; when, for whatever 
reason, a determination was taken to pursue this unfortunate prelate to 
death. The charges against him, which Wild, Maynard, and other 
managers of the impeachment, were to aggravate into treason, related 
partly to those papistical innovations which had nothing of a political 
character about them, partly of the violent proceedings in the star- 
chamber and high-commission courts, wherein Laud was very pro- 
minent as a counsellor, but certainly without any greater legal respon- 
sibility than fell on many others. He defended himself, not always 
prudently or satisfactorily, but with courage and ability; never receding 
from his magnificent notions of spiritual power, but endeavouring to 
shift the blame of the sentences pronounced by the council on those 
who concurred with him. The imputation of popery he repelled by a 
list of the converts he had made ; but the word was equivocal, and he 
could not deny the difference between his protestantism, and that of 
our reformation. Nothing could be more monstrous than the allega- 
tion of treason in this case. The judges, on a reference by the lords, 
gave it to be understood, in their timid way, that the charges contained 
no legal treason. 1 But, the commons having changed their impeach- 
ment into an ordinance for his execution, the peers were pusillanimous 
enough to comply. It is said by Clarendon that only seven lords were 
in the house on this occasion : but the Journals unfortunately bear 
witness to the presence of twenty. 2 Laud had amply merited punish- 
ment for his tyrannical abuse of power ; but his execution at the age 
of seventy, without the slightest pretence of political necessity, was a 
far more unjustifiable instance of it than any that was alleged against 
him. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the Scots army of 21,000 men marched 
into England in January, 1644. This was a very serious accession to 
Charles’s difficulties, already sufficient to dissipate all hopes of final 
triumph, except in the most sanguine minds. His successes, in fact, 
had been rather such as to surprise well-judging men than to make 
them expect any more favourable termination of the war than by a fair 
treaty. From the beginning it may be said that the yeomanry and 
trading classes of towns were generally hostile to the king’s side, even 
in those counties which were in hi^ military occupation ; except in a 

1 "All the judges answered that they could deliver no opinion in this case, in point of trea*- 
son by the law ; c recause they could not deliver any opinion in point of treason, but what was 
particularly expressed to be treason in the statute of 25 £.111., and to referred it wholly to 
the judgment of this house.” Lords’ Journals, 17th Dec., 1644. 

* Lni 4 s’ Journals, 4th Jan. It is not said to be done nera. con. 
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few, such as Cornwall, Worcester, Salop, and most of Wales, where the 
prevailing sentiment was chiefly royalist ; J and this disaffection was 
prodigiously increased through the licence of his ill-paid and ill-dis- 
ciplined army. On the other hand, the gentry were, in a great majority, 
attached to his cause, even in the parts of ICngland which lay subject 
to the parliament. But he was never able to make any durable im- 
pression on what were called the associated counties, extending from 
Norfolk to Sussex inclusively, within which no rising could be attempted 
with any effect : 2 while, on the other hand, the parliament possessed 
several garrisons, and kept up considerable forces in that larger portion 
of the kingdom where he might be reckoned superior. Their resources 
were far greater ; and the taxes imposed by them, though exceedingly 
heavy, more regularly paid, and less ruinous to the people, than the 
sudden exactions, half plunder, half contribution, of the ravenous 
cavaliers. The king lost ground during the winter. He had built hopes 
on bringing over troops from Ireland ; for the sake of which he made 
a truce, then called the cessation, with the rebel catholics. But this 
reinforcement having been beaten and dispersed by Fairfax at Nampt- 
wich, he had the mortification of finding that this scheme had much 
increased his own unpopularity, and the distrust entertained of him 
even by his adherents, without the smallest advantage. The next 
campaign was marked by the great defeat of Rupert and Newcastle at 
Marston Moor, and the loss of the north of England ; a blow so terrible 
as must have brought on his speedy ruin, if it had not been in some 
degree mitigated by his strange and unexpected success over Essex in 
the west, and by the tardiness of the Scots in making use of their 
victory. Upon the result of the campaign of 1644, the king’s affairs 
were in such bad condition that nothing less than a series of victories 
could have reinstated them ; yet not so totally ruined as to hold out 
much prospect of an approaching termination to the peoples cala- 
mities. , 

There had been, from the very commencement of the war, all that 
distraction in the king s councils at Oxford, and all those bickerings 
and heart-burnings among his adherents, which naturally belong to 

1 “ The difference in the temper of the common people of both sides was so great, that they 
who inclined to the parliament left nothing unperformed that might advance the cause ; where- 
as they who wished well to the king thought they hud performed their duty in doing so, and 
that they had done enough for hirn, in that they had done nothing against Kim." Clarendon, 
p.3.452. “ Most of the gentry of the county (Nottinghamshire), says Mrs. Hutchinson, 

** were disaffected to the parliament ; most of the middle sort, the able substantial freeholders 
and the other commons, who had not their dependence upon the malignant nobility and gentry, 
adhered to the parliament.” p. 81. This I conceive to have been the case in much the greater 
part of England. Baxter, in his Life, p. 30., says just the same thing in a passage worthy of 
notice. But the Worcestershire populace, he says, were violent royalists, p. 39. Clarendon 
observes in another place, iii. 4T., “ There was in this county (Cornwall), as throughout the 
kingdom, a wonderful and superstitious reverence towards the name of a parliament, and a 
prejudice to the power of the court.” He afterwards, p. 436., calls “ an implicit reverence to 
the name of a parliament, the fatal disease of the whole kingdom.” So prevalent was the 
sense of the king’s arbitrary government, especially in the case of ship-money. Warburton 
remarks, that he never expressed any repentance, or made any confession in his public decla- 
rations, that his former administration had been illegal. Notes on Clarendon, p. 5 66. But 
this was not, perhaps, to be expected , and his repeated promises to govern according to Jaw 
lnight be construed into tacit acknowledgments of past error*. . 

8 The associated counties, properly speaking, were at first Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hert- 
ford, Cambridge ; to which some others were added. Sussex, I believe, was not a part of the 
association ; but it wa-» equally within the parliamentary pale, though the gentry were remark* 
ably loyal in their inclinations. The same was true of Kent. 
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men embarked in a dangerous cause with different motives and different 
views. The military men, some of whom had served with the Swedes 
in Germany, acknowledged no laws but those of war ; and could not 
understand that either in annoying the enemy, or providing for them- 
selves, they were to acknowledge any restraints of the civil power. 
The lawyers, on the other hand, and the whole constitutional party, 
laboured to keep up, in the midst of arms, the appearances at least of 
legal justice, and that favourite maxim of Englishmen, the supremacy 
of civil over military authority, rather more strictly perhaps than the 
nature of their actual circumstances would admit. At the head of the 
former party stood the king’s two nephews, Rupert and Maurice, the 
younger sons of the late unfortunate elector palatine, soldiers of fortune 
(as we may truly call them), of rude and imperious characters, avowedly 
despising the council and the common law, and supported by Charles, 
with all his injudiciousness and incapacity for affairs, against the 
greatest men of the kingdom. Another very powerful and obnoxious 
faction was that of the catholics, proud of their services and sacrifices, 
confident in the queen’s protection, and looking at least to a full tolera- 
tion as their just reward. They were the natuial enemies of peace, 
and little less hated at Oxford than at Westminster. 1 

At the beginning of the winter of 1643, the king took the remarkable 
step of summoning the peers and commoners of his party to meet in 
parliament at Oxford. This was evidently suggested by the constitu- 
tionalists with the intention of obtaining a supply by more regular 
methods than forced contribution, and of opposing a barrier to the 
militaiy and popish interests. 2 Whether it were equally calculated to 
further the king’s cause may admit of some doubt. The royalist con- 
vention indeed, which name it ought rather to have taken than that of 
parliament, met in considerable strength at Oxford. Forty-three peers, 
and one hundred and eighteen commoners, subscribed a letter to the 
earj of Essex, expressing their anxiety for a treaty of peace ; twenty- 
nine of the former, and fifty-seven of the latter, it is said, being then 

1 Clarendon passim. May, t'>.> Baillie, i 416. Sec, in the Somers Tracts, v. 405., a dta 
logue between a gentleman and a 1111/on, printed at Oxfoicl, 164;. Though of course a royalist 
pamphlet, it shows the disunion that prevailed in that unfot lunate party, and inveighs against 
the influence of the papists, in consequence of which the marquis of Hertford is said to have 
declined the king’s sendee. Rupert is praised, and Newcastle struck at. It is written, on the 
whole, in rather a lukewarm style of loyalty. The earl of Holland and sir Edward Dering 
gave out as their reason foi quirting the king’s side, that there was great danger of popery. 
This was much exaggerated : yet lord Sunderland talks the same language. Sidney Pape is, 
ii. 667. Lord Falkland’s dejection of spirits, and constant desire of peace, must chiefly be 
ascribed to hjs disgust with the councils of Oxford, and the greater part of those with whom 
he was associated. 

E quel che piu ti graverk le spalle 

Sark la compagnia tnalvagia e ria, Nelle quel tu cadrai in quests valle. 

We know too little of this excellent man, whose talents, however, and early pursuits do not 
seem to have particularly qualified him for public life. It is evident that he did not plunge into 
the loyal cause with all the real of his friend Hyde ; and the king doubtless had no great 
regard for the counsels of one who took so very different a view of some important matters 
from himself. Life of Clarendon, 48. He had been active against Strafford, and probably 
had a bad opinion of Laud. The prosecution of Finch for high treason he had himself moved. 
In the Ormond Letters, i. 20., he seems to be struck at by one writing from Oxford, June 1. 
1643 : “ God forbid that the best of men and kings be so used by some bad hollow-hearted 
counsellors, who affect too much the parliamentary way Many spare not to name them ; and 
I doubt not but you have heard their names.” 

It appears by the late edition of Clarendon iv. 351., that he was the adviser of calling the 
Oxford parliament. The former editors omitted his name. 
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The rising ascendency of Oliver Cromwell 

ibsent on the king’s service, or other occasions.1 Such a display of 
numbers, nearly double in one house, and nearly half in the other, of 
those who remained at Westminster, might have an effect on the 
nation’s prejudices, and at least redeem the king from the charge of 
standing singly against his parliament. But they came in no spirit of 
fervid loyalty, rather distrustful of the king, especially on the score of 
religion ; averse to some whom he had injudiciously raised to power, 
such as Digby and Cottington ; and so eager for pacification as not 
perhaps to have been unwilling to purchase it by greater concessions 
than he could prudently make. 1 Peace however was by no means 
brought nearer by their meeting ; the parliament, jealous and alarmed 
at it, would never recognise their existence ; and were so provoked at 
their voting the lords and commons at Westminster guilty of treason, 
that, if we believe a writer of high authority, the two houses unani- 
mously passed a vote on Essex’s motion, summoning the king to 
appear by a certain day. 8 But the Scots commissioners had force 
enough to turn aside such violent suggestions, and ultimately obtained 
the concurrence of both houses in propositions for a treaty. 4 They 
had begun to find themselves less likely to sway the councils of West- 
minster than they had expected, and dreaded the rising ascendancy of 
Cromwell. The treaty was opened at Uxbridge in January 1645. But 
neither the king nor his adversaries entered on it with minds sincerely 
bent on peace : they, on the one hand, resolute not to swerve from 
the utmost rigour of a conqueror’s terms, without having conquered ; 
and he, though more secretly, cherishing illusive hopes of a more 
triumphant restoration to power than any treaty could be expected to 
effect. 8 

The three leading topics of discussion among the negotiators at 

1 Pari. Hist. 218. The number who took the covenant appear* by a list of the long parlia- 
ment in the same work, vol. ii., to be 236 ; but twelve of these are included in both lists, having 
gone afterwards into the king’s quarters. The remainder, about ioo, were either dead since 
the beginning of the troubles, or for some reason absented themselves from both assemblies. 
Possibly the list of those who took the covenant is not quite complete ; nor do 1 think the king 
had much more than about sixty peers on his side. The parliament however could not have 
produced thirty. Lords’ Journals, Jan. 22. 1644. WhiteWk, p 80., says that 280 appeared 
in the house of commons, Jan. 1644, besides 100 absent in the parliament’s service ; but this 
cannot be quite exact. 

. * Rushworth Abr.v. 266. and 296. ; where is an address to the king, intimating, if atten- 
tively considered, a little apprehension of popery and arbitrary power. Baillie says, in one of 
his letters, M The first day the Oxford parliament met, the king made a long speech ; but many 
being ready to give in papers for the removing of Digby, Cottington, and others from court, 
the meeting was adjourned for several days.” i. 429. Indeed, the restoration of Cottington, 
aid still more of Windebank, to the king's councils, was no pledge of protestant or constitu- 
tional measures. This opposition, so natural to parliaments in any circumstances, disgusted 
Charles. In one of his letters to the queen, he congratulates himself on being ** freed from 
the place of all mutinous motions, his mongrel parliament.” It may be presumed, that some 
of those who obeyed the king’s summons to Oxford, were influenced less by loyalty than a 
consideration that their estates lay in parts occupied by his troops ; of course the same is appli- 
cable to the Westminster parliament. 

8 Baillie, 441. I can find no mention of this in the Journals ; but as Baillie was then in 
London, ana in constant intercourse with the leaders of parliament, there must have been 
tome foundation for his statement, though he seems to have been inaccurate as to the (act of 
the vote. 


in August, *644, while opposed to that of Essex in the west, taken the extraordinanr step of 
sending a letter to that general, declaring their intentions for the rights and liberties of the 
people, privileges of parliament, and protestant religion against popish innovations ; and that 
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Uxbridge were the church, the militia, and the state of Ireland. 
Bound by their unhappy covenant, and watched by their Scots col* 
leagues, the English commissioners on the parliament side demanded 
the complete establishment of a presbyterian polity, and the substitu- 
tion of what was called the directory for the Anglican liturgy, upon 
this head there was little prospect of a union. The king had deeply 
imbibed the tenets of Andrews and Laud, believing an episcopal 
government indispensably necessary to the valid administration of the 
sacraments, and the very existence of a Christian church. The Scots, 
and a portion of the English clergy, were equally confident that their 
presbyterian form was established by the apostles as a divine model, 
from which it was unlawful to depart. 1 Though most of the laity in 
this kingdom entertained less narrow opinions, the parliamentary com- 
missioners thought the king ought rather to concede such a point than 
themselves, especially as his former consent to the abolition of episco- 
pacy in Scotland weakened a good deal the force of his plea of con- 
science ; while the royalists, even could they have persuaded their 
master, thought episcopacy, though not absolutely of divine right (a 
notion which they left to the churchmen), yet so highly beneficial to 
religion, and so important to the monarchy, that nothing less than 
extreme necessity, or at least the prospect of a signal advantage, could 
justify its abandonment. They offered however what in an earlier stage 
of their dissensions would have satisfied almost every man, that limited 
scheme of episcopal hierarchy, above mentioned as approved by Usher, 
rendering the bishop among his presbyters much like the king in par- 
liament, not free to exercise his jurisdiction, nor to confer orders with- 
out their consent, and offered to leave all ceremonies to the minister's 
discretion. Such a compromise would probably have pleased the 
English nation, averse to nothing in their established church except its 
abuses ; but the parliamentary negotiators would not so much as enter 
into discussion upon it. a . . 

On the faith of subjects, the honour and reputation of gentlemen and soldiers, they would with 
their lives maintain that which his majesty should publicly promise, in order to a bloodless 
peace ; they went on to request that Essex, with six more, would meet the general (earl of 
Brentford) with six more, to consider of all means possible to reconcile the unhappy differ- 
ences and misunderstandings that have so long afflicted the kingdom. Sir Edward Walker's 
Historical Discourses, 59. The king was acquainted with this letter before it was sent, but 
after some hands had been subscribed to it. He consented, but evidently with great reluc- 
tance, and even indignation ; as his own expressions testify in this passage of Walker, whose 
manuscript here, as in many other places, contains interlineations by Charles himself. It was 
doubtless rather in a mutinous spirit, which had spread widely through the army, and contri- 
buted to its utter ruin in the next campaign. I presume it was at the king’s desire that the 
letter was signed by the general, as well as by prince Maurice, and all the colonels, I believe, 
in his army, to take off the appearance of a faction ; but it certainly originated with Wilmot, 
Percy, ana some of those whom he thought ill affected. See Clarendon, iv., 527. et post. 
Rushw. Abr. v. 348. 358. 

1 The king’s doctors, Steward and Sheldon, argued at Uxbridge that episcopacy was jure 
divino ; Henderson ana others that presbytery was so. Whitelock, 132. These churchmen 
should have been locked np like a jury, without food or fire, till they agreed. 

If we may believe Clarendon, the earl of Loudon offered in the name of the Scots, that if 
the king would give up episcopacy, they would not press any of the other demands. It is 
certain, however, that they would never have suffered him to become the master of the English 
parliament ; and, if this offer was sincerely made, it must have been from a conviction that he 
could not become such. 

* Rushworth, Whitelock, Clarendon. . The latter tells in his life, which reveals several 
things not found in his history, that the king was very angry with some of his Uxbridge com- 
missioners, especially Mr. Bridgman, for making too great concessions with respect to episech 
rmey. He lived however to make himself much greater 
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They were hardly less unyielding on the subject of the militia. They 
began with a demand of naming all the commanders by sea and land, 
including the lord-lieutenant of Ireland and all governors of garrisons, 
for an unlimited time. The king, though not very willingly, proposed 
that the command should be vested in twenty persons, half to be 
named by himself, half by the parliament, for the term of three years, 
which he afterwards extended to seven ; at the expiration of which 
time it should revert to the crown. But the utmost concession that 
could be obtained from the other side was to limit their exclusive pos- 
session of this power to seven years, leaving the matter open for an 
ulterior arrangement by act of parliament at their termination. (White- 
lock, 133.) Even if this treaty had been conducted between two 
belligerent states, whom rivalry or ambition often excite to press every 
demand which superior power can extort from weakness, there yet was 
nothing in the condition of the king's affairs which should compel him 
thus to pass under the yoke, and enter his capital as a prisoner. But 
we may also remark that, according to the great principle, that the 
English constitution, in all its component parts, was to be maintained 
by both sides in this contest, the question for parliament was not what 
their military advantages or resources for war entitled them to ask, but 
what was required for the due balance of power under a limited mon- 
archy. They could rightly demand no further concession from the 
king than was indispensable for their own and the peoples' security ; 
and I leave any one who is tolerably acquainted with the state of 
England at the beginning of 1645, to decide whether their privileges 
and the public liberties incurred a greater risk, by such an equal 
partition of power over the sword as the king proposed, than his pre- 
rogative and personal freedom would have encountered by abandoning 
it altogether to their discretion. I am far from thinking that the 
acceptance of the king’s propositions at Uxbridge would have restored 
tranquillity to England. He would .still have repined at the limitations 
of monarchy, and others would have conspired against its existence. 
But of the various consequences which we may picture to ourselves as 
capable of resulting from a pacification, that which appears to me the 
least likely is, that Charles should have re-established that arbitrary 
power which he had exercised in the earlier period of his reign. 
Whence, in fact, was he to look for assistance ? Was it with such 
creatures of a court as Jermyn or Ashburnham, or with a worn-out 
veteran of office, like Cottington, or a rash adventurer, like Digby, that 
he could outwit Vane, or overawe Cromwell, or silence the press and 
the pulpit, or strike with panic the stern puritan and the confident 
fanatic ? Some there were, beyond question, both soldiers and cour- 
tiers, who hated the very name of a limited monarchy, and murmured 
at the constitutional language which the king, from the time he made use 
of the pens of Hyde and Falkland, had systematically employed in his 
public declarations. 1 But it is as certain that the great majority of his 
Oxford parliament, and of those upon whom he must have depended 


The creed of this party is set forth in the Behemoth of Hobbes ; which is, in other words 
the application of those principles of government which are laid down in the Leviathan, to the 
stitution and state of England m the ciy.l war. It is republished in Baron Maseres’s 
Tracts, it. 565. 567* Sir Philip Warwick in his Memoirs, 198., hints something of the same 
kina* 
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cither in the field or in the council, were apprehensive of anv victory 
that might render him absolute, as that Essex and Manchester were 
unwilling to conquer at the expense of the constitution . 1 The catholics 
indeed, generally speaking, would have gone great lengths in asserting 
his authority. Nor is this any reproach to that body, by no means 
naturally less attached to their country and its liberties than other 
Englishmen, but driven by an unjust persecution to see their only hope 
of emancipation in the nation’s servitude. They could not be expected 
to sympathize in that patriotism of the seventeenth century, which, if it 
poured warmth and radiance on the protestant, was to them as a 
devouring fire. But the king could have made no use of the catholics, 
as a distinct body for any political purpose, without uniting all other 
parties against him. He had already given so much offence, at the 
CoiYimencement of the war, by accepting the services which the catholic 
gentry were forward to offer, that instead of a more manly justification, 
which the temper of the times, he thought, did not permit, he had 
recourse to the useless subterfuges of denying or extenuating the facts, 
and even to a strangely improbable recrimination ; asserting, on seve- 
ral occasions, that the number of papists in the parliament’s army was 
much greater than in his own . 2 

It may still indeed be questioned whether, admitting the propositions 
tendered to the king to have been unreasonable and insecure, it might 
not yet have been expedient, in the perilous condition of his affairs, 
rather to have tried the chances of peace than those of war. If he 
could have determined frankly and without reserve to have relinquished 
the church, and called the leaders of the presbyterian party in both 
houses to his councils, it is impossible to prove that he might not both 
have regained his power over the militia in no long course of time, and 
prevailed on the parliament to consent to its own dissolution. The 
dread that party felt of the republican spirit rising amongst the inde- 


1 Wai burton, m the notes subjoined to the Kite edition of Clarendon, vii. 563., mentions a 
conversation he had with the duke of At gyle and lord Cohham (both soldiers, and the first a 
distinguished one) as to the conduct of the king and the earl of Essex after the battle of Edge- 
hill. They agreed it was inexplicable on both sides by any military principle. Warburton 
explained it by the unwillingness to be too victorious , felt by Essex himself, and by those 
whom the king was forced to consult. Father Orleans, in a passage with which the bishop 
probably was acquainted, confirms this ; and his authority is very good as to the secret of the 
court. Rupert, he says, proposed to march to London. “ Mats l'esprit Anglois, qui ne se 
dement point merne dans les plus attaches a la royautd, l'esprit Anglois, dis-je, toujours 
entetd de ces liberte/ si funestes an repos tie la nation, porta la plus grande partie du conseil 
A s'opposer h ce dessein. I.e pretexte fut qu’il dtoit dangereux pour le roy de rentreprendre, 
et pour la ville que le prince Robert l’exdeutast, jeune corome il etoit, emporte, et capable d’y 
mettre le feu. La vraie raison etoit qu’ils craignoient que, si le roy entroit dans Londres les 
ormes la main, il ne prdtendist sur la nation une espece de droit de conquete, qui le rendist 
trop absolu.” Revolut. d’Angleterre, iii. 104. 

* Rushworth, iv. 550. At the very time that he was publicly denying his employment of 
papists, he wrote to Newcastle, commanding huu to make use of all his subjects’ services, 
without examining their consciences, except as to loyalty. Ellis’s Letters, iii. 291., from an 
original in the Museum. No one can rationally blame Charles for any thing in this, but his 
inveterate and useless habit of falsehood Clarendon, iii. 6io. 

It is probable that some foreign catholics were in the parliament’s service. But Dodd says, 
with great appearance of truth, that no one English gentleman of that persuasion was in arms 
on their side. Church History of Engl., iii. 28. He reports as a matter of hearsay, that out 
of about five hundred gentlemen who lost their lives for Charles in the civil war, one hundred 
and ninety-four were catholics. They were, doubtless a very powerful faction in the court and 
army. Lord Spencer, (afterwards earl of Sunderland), in some remarkable letters to his wife 
from the king's quarters at Shrewsbury, in Sept., 1642, speaks of the insolency of the papists 
with great dissatisfaction. Sidney Papers, ii. 667 
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pendents, would have induced them to place in the hands of any 
sovereign they could trust, full as much authority as our constitution 
permits. But no one who has paid attention to the history of that 
period, will conclude that they could have secured the king against 
their common enemy, had he even gone wholly into their own mea- 
sures . 1 And this were to suppose such an entire change in his charac- 
ter, and ways of thinking, as no external circumstances could produce. 
Yet his prospects from a continuance of hostilities were so unpromising 
that most of the royalists would probably have hailed his almost uncon- 
ditional submission at Uxbridge. Even the steady Richmond and 
Southampton, it is said, implored him to yield, and deprecated his 
misjudging confidence in promises of foreign aid, or in the successes of 
Montrose . 8 The more lukewarm or discontented of his adherents took 
this opportunity of abandoning an almost hopeless cause ; between the 
breach of the treaty of Uxbridge and the battle of Naseby, several of 
the Oxford peers came over to the parliament, and took an engage- 
ment never to bear arms against it. A few instances of such defection 
had occurred before.* 

It remained only, after the rupture of the treaty at Uxbridge, to try 
once more the fortune of war. The people, both in the king's and par- 
liament's quarters, but especially the former, heard with dismay that 
peace could not be attained. Many of the perpetual skirmishes and 
captures of towns which made every man's life and fortune precarious, 
have found no place in general history , but may be traced in the 
journal of Whitelock, or in the Mercuries and other fugitive sheets, 
great numbers of which are still extant. And it will appear, I believe, 
from these, that scarcely one county in England was exempt, at one 
time or other of the war, from becoming the scene of this unnatural 
contest. Compared indeed with the civil wars in France in the pre- 
ceding century, there had been fewer acts of enormous cruelty, and less 
atrocious breaches of public faith. But much blood had been wantpnly 
shed, and articles of capitulation had been very indifferently kept. 
“ Either side," says Clarendon, " having somewhat to object to tne 
other, the requisite honesty and justice of observing conditions was 
mutually, as it were by agreement, for a long time violated ." 4 The 
royalist army, especially the cavalry, commanded by men either wholly 
unprincipled, or at least regardless of the people, and deeming them ill 
affected, the princes Rupert and Maurice, Goring and Wilmot, lived 
without restraint of law or military discipline, and committed every 

1 It cannot be doubted, and is admitted in a remarkable conversation of Hollis and White- 
lock with the king at Oxford in Nov., 1644, that the exorbitant terms demanded at Uxbridge 
were carried by the violent party, who disliked all pacification. Whitelock* 2x3. 

* Baillie, ii. 91. He adds, “ That which has been the greatest snare to the king is the 
unhappy success of Montrose in Scotland.” There seems indeed great reason to think that 
Charles, always sanguine, and incapable of calculating probabilities, was unreasonably elated 
by victories from wmchno permanent advantage ought to have been expected. Burnet confirms 
this on good authority. Introduction to Hist, of his Times, 51. 

* Whitelock, 109. 137. 24a. Rushw. v. 163. The first rat (except indeed the earls of Hol- 
land and Bedford, who weie rats with two tails), was sir Edward Dering, who came into the 
parliament’s quarters, Feb. 16x4. He was a weak man of some learning, who had already 
played a very changeable part before the war. 

* A flagrant instance of this was the plunder of Bristol by Rupert, in breach of the capitula- 
tion. I suspect that it was the policy of one party to exaggerate the cruelties of the other: 
kit the short narratives dispersed at the time give a wretched picture of slaughter and deva* 
tation. 
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excess even in friendly quarters . 1 An ostentatious dissoluteness became 
characteristic of the cavalier, as a formal austerity was of the puritan ; 
one spoiling his neighbour in the name of God, the other of the king. 
The parliament’s troops were not quite free from these military vices, 
but displayed them in a much less scandalous degree, owing to their 
more religious habits and the influence of their presbyterian chaplains, 
to the better example of their commanders, and to the comparative, 
though not absolute, punctuality of their pay. (Clarendon and Baxter.) 
But this pay was raised through unheard-of assessments, especially an 
excise on liquors, a new name in England, and through the sequestra- 
tion of the estates of all the king’s adherents : resources of which he 
also had availed himself, partly by the rights of war, partly by the 
grant of his Oxford parliament . 2 

A war so calamitous seemed likely to endure till it had exhausted the 
nation. With all the parliament’s superiority, they had yet to subdue 
nearly half the kingdom. The Scots had not advanced southward, 
content with reducing Newcastle, and the rest of the northern counties. 
These they treated almost as hostile, without distinction of parties, not 
only exacting contributions, but committing, unless they are much 
belied, great excesses of indiscipline ; their presbyterian gravity not 
having yet overcome the ancient national propensities.® In the mid- 

1 Clarendon and Whitelock passim. Baxter’s Life, p 44. $«;. This license of Maurice's and 
Goring’s armies in the west lir-.t led to the defensive insurrection, if so it should be called, of 
the clubmen : that is, of yeomen arid country people, armed only with clubs, who hoped, by 
numbers and concert, to resist effectually the military marauders of both parties, declaring 
themselves neither for king nor parliament, but for their own liberty and property. They were 
of course regarded with dislike on both sides : by the king’s party when they first appeared in 
1644, because they crippled the royal army’s operations, and still more openly by the parlia- 
ment next year, when they opposed Fairfax’s endeavour to carry on the war in the counties 
bordering on the Severn. They appeared at times in great strength ; but, of course, the want 
of arms and discipline made it not very difficult to suppress them. Clarendon, v. 197. White- 
lock, 137. l’arl. Hist 379. 390. 

The king himself, whose disposition was very harsh and severe, except towards the few he 
took into his bosom, can hardly be exonerated from a responsibility for some acts of inhuman- 
ity; see Wlutelock, 67., and Somets Tracts, iv. 502. ; v. 360. ; Maseres’s Tiacts, i. 144., for 
the ill treatment of prisoners ; and he might probably have cnecked the outrages which took 
place at the storming of Leicester, where he was himself present. Certainly no imputation of 
this nature can be laid at the door of the parliamentary commanders ; though some of them 
were guilty of the atrocity of putting their Irish prisoners to death, in obedience, however, to 
an ordinance of parliament. Pari. Hist. in. 295. ; Rushworth, v. 402. It passed Oct. 24. 
1644, and all remissness in executing it was. to be reckoned a favouring of the Irish rebellion. 
When we read, as we do perpetually, these violent and barbarous proceedings of the parlia- 
ment, is it consistent with honesty m humanity to hold up that assembly to admiration, while 
the faults on the king’s side aie studiously aggravated? The partiality of Oldmixou, Harris, 
Maeauley, and now of Riodie and Godwin, is full as glaring, to say the very least, as that 
of Hume. 

8 The excise was first imposed by an ordinance of both houses in July, 1641, (Husband’s 
Collection of Ordinances, p. 267.), and afterwards by the king’s convention at Oxfoid. See a 
view of the financial expedients adopted by botli parlies in Lingard, x. 243. The plate brought 
in to the parliament’s commissioners at Guildhall, in 1642, for which they allowed the value of 
the silver, and one shilling per ounce more, is stated by Neal at 1,267,32 6/., an extraordinary 
proof of the wealth of London ; yet I do not know his authority, though it is probably good. 
The univetsity of Oxford gave all they had to the king ; but could not of course vie with the 
citizens. 

The sums raised within the parliament’s quarters from the beginning of the war to 1647, are 
reckoned in a pamphlet of that year, quoted in Sinclair’s Hist, of the Revenue, i. 383., at 
17,512,400/. But I find this written at random. The contributions, however, were really very 
great ; and, if we add those to the king, and the loss by waste and plunder, we may form some 
judgment of the effects of the civil war. 

* The independents raised loud clamours against the Scots army ; and the northern counties 
naturally complained of the burthen of supporting them as well as of their excesses. Many 
passages in Whitelock’s journal during 1645 an( * *646 re l ate to this. Hollis endeavours to deny 

2 7 
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land and western parts the king had just the worse, without having 
sustained material loss ; and another summer might pass away in 
marches and counter-marches, in skirmishes of cavalry, in tedious 
sieges of paltry fortifications, some of them mere country houses, 
w ich nothing but an amazing deficiency in that branch of military 
science could have rendered tenable. This protraction of the war 
had long given rise to no unnatural discontent with its management, 
and to suspicions, first of Essex, then of Manchester and others in 
con mand, as if they were secretly reluctant to complete the triumph 
of their employers. It is indeed not impossible that both these peers, 
especially the former, out of their desire to see peace restored on terms 
co npatible with some degree of authority in the crown, and with the 
dignity of their own order, did not always press their advantages 
gainst the king as if he had been a public enemy . 1 They might have 
thought that, having drawn the sword avowedly for the preservation of 
his person and dignity, as much as for the rights and liberties of the 
people, they were no further bound by their trust than to render him 
and his adherents sensible of the impracticability of refusing their 
terms of accommodation. 

There could however be no doubt that Fairfax and Cromwell were 
far superior, both by their own talents for war and the discipline they 
had introduced into their army, to the earlier parliamentary commanders, 
and that, as a military arrangement, the self-denying ordinance was 
judiciously conceived. This, which took from all members of both 
houses their commands in the army, or civil employments, was, as is 
well known, the first great victory of the independent party, which had 
grown up lately in parliament under Vane and Cromwell . 2 They 
carried another measure of no less importance, collateral to the former; 

or extenuate the charges ; but he is too prejudiced a writer, and Baillie himself acknowledges 
a great deal. Vol. ii. p. 138. 142. 106. 

* The chief imputation against Manchester was for not following up his victory in the second 
battle of Newbury, with which Cromwell openly taxed him ; Ludlow, i. 133. ^ There certainly 
appears to have been a want of military energy on this occasion ; but it is said by Baillie (if. 
7 6.) that all the general officers, Cromwell not excepted, concurred in Manchester’s determina- 
tion. Essex had been suspected from the time of the affair at Brentford, or rather from the 
battle of Edgehill (Baillie and Ludlow) ; and his whole conduct, except in the celebrated march 
to relieve Gloucester, confirmed a reasonable distrust cither of his military talents, or of his 
zeal in the cause. “ He loved monarchy and nobility,” says Whitelock. f>. 108., “and dreaded 
those who had a design to destroy both.” Yet Essex was too much a man of honour to enter 
on any private intrigues with the king. The other peers employed under the parliament, 
Stamford, Denbigh, Willoughby, were not successful enough to redeem the suspicions that 
fell upon their zeal. 

All our republican writers, such as Ludlow and Mrs. Hutchinson in that age, Mrs. Macau- 
ley and Mr. Brodie more of late, speak acrimoniously of Essex. “Most will be of opinion,” 
says Mr. B., (History of British Empire, iii. 563.) “ that as ten thousand pounds a year out 
of the sequestered lands were settled upon him for his services, he was rewarded infinitely 
beyond his merits.” The reward was doubtless magnificent ; but the merit of Essex was this, 
that he made himself the most prominent object of vengeance in case of failure, by taking the 
command of an army to oppose the king in person at Edgehill : a command of which no other 
man in his rank was capable, and which could not, at that time, have been intrusted to any 
man of inferior rank without dissolving the whole confederacy of the parliament. 

It is to be observed, that the two battles of Newbury, like that of Edgehill, were by no means 
decisive victories on the side of the parliament ; and that it is not clear whether either Essex 
or Manchester could have pushed the king much more than they did. Even after Naseby, his 
party made a pretty long resistance, and he was as much blamed as they for not pressing his 
advantages with vigour. 

* It had been voted by the lords a year before, Dec. xa. 1643, “ That the opinion and reso- 
lution of this house is from henceforth not to admit the members of either house of parliament 
into ary place or office, excepting such places of great trust as are to be executed by person* 
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the new-modelling, as it was called, of the army ; reducing it to twenty 
one or twenty-two thousand men ; discharging such officers and soldiers 
as were reckoned unfit, and completing their regiments by more select 
levies. The ordinance, after being once rejected by the lords, passed 
their house with some modifications in April. 1 But many joined them 
on this occasion for those military reasons which I have mentioned, 
deeming almost any termination of the war better than its continuance. 
The king’s rejection of their terms at Uxbridge had disgusted some of 
the more moderate men, such as the earl of Northumberland and 
Pierrcpoint ; who deeming reconciliation impracticable, took from this 
time a different line of politics from that they had previously followed, 
and were either not alive to the danger of new-modelling the army, 
or willing to hope that it might be disbanded before that danger could 
become imminent. From Fairfax too, the new general, they saw little 
to fear and much to expect ; while Cromwell, as a member of the 
house of commons, was positively excluded by the ordinance itself. 
But through a successful intrigue of his friends, this great man, already 
not less formidable to the presbyterian faction than to the royalists, 
was permitted to continue lieutenant-general. (Whitelock, p. 145.) 
The most popular justification for the self-denying ordinance, and yet 
perhaps its real condemnation, was soon found at Naseby ; for there 
Fairfax and Cromwell triumphed not only over the king and the 
monarchy, but over the parliament and the nation. 

It does not appear to me that a brave and prudent man, in the con- 
dition of Charles the First, had, up to that unfortunate day, any other 
alternative than a vigorous prosecution of the war, in hope of such 
decisive success as, though hardly within probable calculation, is not 
unprecedented in the changeful tide of fortune. I cannot therefore 
blame him either for refusing unreasonable terms of accommodation, 
or for not relinquishing altogether the contest. But, after his defeat at 
Naseby, his affairs were, in a military sense, so irretrievable that in 
prolonging the war with as much obstinacy as the broken state of his 
party would allow, he displayed a good deal of that indifference to the 
sufferings of the kingdom and of his own adherents which has been 
sometimes imputed to him. There was, from the hour of that battle, 
one only safe and honourable course remaining. He justly abhorred 
to reign, if so it could be named, the slave of parliament, with the 
sacrifice of his conscience and his friends. But it was by no means 


ot eminency and known integrity, and are necessary for the government and safety of the 
kingdom.” But a motion to make this resolution into an ordinance was carried in the negative. 
Lords’ Journals. Pari. Hist. 187. The first motion had been for a resolution without this 
exception, that noplace of profit should be executed by the members of either house. 

1 Whitelock, p. 118. 120. It was opposed by him, but supported by Pierrepoint, who carried 
it up to the lords. The lords were chiefly of the presbyterian party ; though Saye, Wharton, 
and a few more, were connected with the independents. They added a proviso to the ordi- 
nance raising forces to be commanded by Fairfax, that no officer refusing the covenant should 
be capable of serving, which was thrown out in the lower house. But another proviso was 
carried in the commons by 82 to 63, that the officers, though appointed by the general, should 
be approved by both houses of parliament. Cromwell was one of the tellers foi the minority. 
Commons* Journals, Feb. 7. and 13. 1645. 

In the original ordinance the members of both houses were excluded during the war ; but 
in the second, which was carried, the measure was not made prospective. This, which most 
historians have overlooked, is well pointed out by Godwin. By virtue of this alteration.many 
officers were elected in the course of 1645 and 1646 ; and the effect, whatever might be designed, 
was very advantageous to the republican and independent factions. 
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necessary to reign at alL The sea was for many months open to him ; 
in France, or still better in Holland, he would have found his mis- 
fortunes respected, and an asylum in that decent privacy which be- 
comes an exiled sovereign Those verv hope's which he too fondly 
cherished, and which lured him to destruction, hopes of regaining 
^ower through the disunion of his enemies, might have been entei 
tained with better reason, as with greater safety, in a foreign land. It 
is not perhaps very probable that he would have been restored ; but 
his restoration in such circumstances seems less desperate than 
through any treaty that he could conclude in captivity at home. 

Whether any such thoughts of abandoning a hopeless contest were 
ever entertained by the king during this particular period, it is impos- 
sible to pronounce ; we should infer the contrary from all his actions. 
It must be said that many of his counsellors seem to have been as 
pertinacious as himself, having strongly imbibed the same sanguine 
spirit, and looking for deliverance, according to their several fancies, 
from the ambition of Cromwell or the discontent of the Scots. But, 
whatever might have been the king’s disposition, he would not have 
dared to retire from England. That sinister domestic rule, to which 
he had been so long subject, controlled every action. Careless of her 
husband’s happiness, and already attached probably to one whom she 
afterward’s married, Henrietta longed only for his recovery of a power 
which would become her own . 1 Hence, while she constantly laid her 
injunctions on Charles never to concede any thing as to the militia or 
the Irish (catholics, she became desirous, when no other means pre- 
sented itself, that he should sacrifice what was still nearer to his heart, 
the episcopal church-government. The queen-regent of France, whose 
sincerity in desiring the king’s restoration there can be no ground to 
deny , 2 was equally persuaded that he could hope far it on no less pain- 
ful conditions. They reasoned of course very plausibly from the great 

S recedent of flexible consciences, the reconciliation of Henrietta’s 
lustrious father to the catholic church. As he could neither have 
regained his royal power, nor restored peace to France without this 
compliance with his subjects’ prejudices, so Charles could still less 
expect, in circumstances by no means so favourable, that he should 

1 Whether there are sufficient grounds for concluding that Henrietta’s connexion with 
^ermyn was criminal, I will not pretend to decide ; though Warburton has settled the matter 
in a very summary style. See one of his notes on Clarendon, vol. vii. p. 636. But I doubt 
whether the bishop had authority for what he there says, though it is likely enough to be true. 
See also a note of Lord Dartmouth on Burnet, i. 63. 

* Clarendon speaks often in his History, and still more frequently in his private letters, with 
great resentment of the conduct of France and sometimes of Holland, during our civil wars. I 
must confess that I see nothing to warrant this. The States-General, against whom Charles had 
so shamefully been plotting, interfered as much for the purpose of mediation as they could with 
the slightest prospect of success, and so as to give offence to the parliament (Rushworth v. 567. ; 
Baillie, ii. 78. ; miitelock, 141 . 148. ; Harris’s Life of Cromwell, 246.) ; and as to France, though 
Richelieu had instigated the Scots malccontents, and possibly those of England, yet after his 
Aeath, in 1642, no sort of suspicion ought to lie on the Flench government ; the whole conduct 
ef Anne of Austria having been friendly, and both the mission of Harcourt in 1643, and the present 
negotiations of Montreuil and Bellievre, perfectly well intended. That Mazarin made pro- 
mises of assistance which he had no design nor perhaps any power to fulfil, is true ; but this 
ts the common trick of such statesmen, and argues no malevolent purpose. But Hyde, out of 
bis just dislike of the queen, hated all French connexions ; and his passionate loyalty made 
bim think it a crime, or at least a piece of base pusillanimity, in foreign states, to keep on any 
terms with the rebellious parliament. The case was altered, after the retirement of the regent 
Anne from power : Mazarin’ s later conduct was, as is well known, exceedingly adverse to the 
royal cause. 
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avoid a concession, in the eyes of almost all men but himself, of 
incomparably less importance. It was in expectation of this sacrifice 
that the French envoy, Montreuil, entered on his ill-starred negotiation 
for the king’s taking shelter with the Scots army. And it must be con- 
fessed that several of his best friends were hardly less anxious that he 
should desert a church he could not protect . 1 They doubted not, 
reasoning from their own characters, that lie would ultimately give way 
But that Charles, unchangeably resolved on this head , 2 should have 
put himself in the power of men full as bigoted as himself (if he 
really conceived that the .Scots presbyterians would shed their blood to 
re-establish the prelacy they abhorred), was an additional proof of that 
delusion which made him fancy that no government could be estab 
iished without his concurrence ; unless indeed we should rather con 
sider it as one of those desperate courses, into which he who can fore 
see nothing but evil from every calculable line of action will sometimes 
plunge at a venture, borrowing some ray of hope from the uncertainty 
of its consequences . 3 

It was an inevitable effect of this step, that the king surrendered 
his personal liberty, which he never afterwards recovered. Consider- 
ing his situation, we may at first think the parliament tolerably mode- 
rate, in offering nearly the same terms of peace at Newcastle which he 
had rejected at Uxbridge ; the chief difference being, that the power 
of the militia which hacl been demanded for commissioners nominated 
and removable by the two houses during an indefinite period, was now 
proposed to reside in the two houses for the space of twenty years , 
which rather more unequivocally indicated their design of making the 
parliament perpetual . 4 But in fact they had so abridged the royal pre- 
rogative by their former propositions, that, preserving the decent sem- 
blance of monarchy, scarce any thing farther could be exacted. The 

1 Colepcpper writes to Ashburnharn, in Feb., 1646. to advance the Scots’ treaty with all his 

power. “It is the only way left to save the crown and the kingdom : all other tricks will 
deceive you. . . . It is no time to dally on distinctions and criticisms. All the world will 

laugh at them when a crown is in auestion Clar. Papers, ii. 207. 

The king had positively declared his resolution not to consent to the establishment of pres- 
bytery. This had so much disgusted both the Scots and English presbyterians (for the latter 
had been concerned in the negotiations), that Montreuil wrote to say he thought they would 
rather make it up with the independents than treat again. “ De sorte qu’il ne faut plus mar* 
chander, et que V. M. se doit hater d’enyoyer aux deux parlemens son consentiment aux trois 
propositions d’Uxbridge; ce qu’etant fait, el!»* sera en surete dans l’armee d’Ecosse/’ (15th 
Jan. 1646.) P. an. 

2 * f I assure you,” he writes to Capel, Hopton, &c., Feb. 2. 1646, “whatever paraphrases 
or prophecies may be made upon my last message (pressing the two houses to consent to a 
personal treaty), I shall never part with the church, the essentials of my crown, or my friends.” 
P. 206. Baillie could not believe the report that the king intended to take refuge in the Scots 
army, as “ there would be no shelter there for him, unless he would take the covenant, and 
follow the advice of his parliament. Hard pills to be swallowed by a wilful and an unadvised 
prince.” Vol. ii. p. 20 j. 

8 Not long after the king had taken shelter with the Scots, he wrote a letter to Ormond, 
which was intercepted, wherein he assured him of lus expectation that their at my would join 
with his, and act in conjunction with Montrose, to procure a happy peace and the restoration 
of his rights. Whitelock, p. 208. Charles had bad luck with his letters, which fell, too 
frequently for his fame and interests, into the hands of his enemies. But who, save this most 
ill-judging of princes, would have cnteitained an idea that the Scots presbyterian army would 
co-operate witn Montrose, whom they abhorred, and very justly, for his treachery and cruelty, 
above all men living T 

4 Pari. Hist. 499. Whitelock, 2x5. 218. It was voted, 17th June, that after these twenty 

} rears, the king was to exercise no power over the militia without the previous consent of par- 
iament, who were to pass a bill at any time respecting it, if they should judge the kingdom’* 
safety to he concerned, which should be valid without the king’s ass»**t. Cownon*’ Journal 
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king’s circumstances were, however, so altered, that, by persisting in 
his refusal of those propositions, he excited a natural indignation at 
his obstinacy in men who felt their own right (the conquerors right) 
to dictate terms at pleasure. Yet this might have had a nobler charac- 
ter of firmness, if during all the tedious parleys of the last three years 
of his life, he had not, by tardy and partial concessions, given up so 
much of that for which he contended, as rather to appear like a'pcdlar 
haggling for the best bargain, than a sovereign unalterably determined 
by conscience and public spirit. We must, however, forgive much to 
one placed in such unparalleled difficulties. Charles had to contend, 
during his unhappy residence at Newcastle, not merely with revolted 
subjects in the pride of conquest, and with bigoted priests, as blindly 
confident in one set of doubtful propositions as he was in the opposite, 
but with those he had trusted the most, and loved the dearest. We 
have in the Clarendon State Papers a series of letters from Paris, 
written, some by the queen, others jointly by Colepepper, Jerymn, and 
Ashburnham, or the two former, urging him to sacrifice episcopacy, as 
the necessary means of his restoration. We have the king’s answers, 
that display, in an interesting manner, the struggles of his mind under 
this severe trial. 1 No candid reader, 1 think, can doubt that a serious 
sense of obligation was predominant in Charles’s persevering fidelity 
to the English church. For though he often alleges the incompatibility 
of presbyterianism with monarchy, and says very justly, “ I am most 
confident, that religion will much sooner regain the militia than the 
militia will religion,” a yet these arguments seem rather intended to 
weigh with those who slighted his scruples, than the paramount motives 
of his heart. He could hardly avoid perceiving that, as Colepepper 
told him in his rough style, the question was, whether he would choose 
to be a king of presbytery or no king. But the utmost length which 
he could prevail on himself to go was to offer the continuance of the 
presbyterian discipline, as established by the parliament, for thi^e 
years, during which a conference of divines might be had, in order to 
bring about a settlement. Even this he would not propose without 
consulting two bishops, Juxon and Duppa, whether he could lawfully 
do so. They returned a very cautious answer, assenting to the pro- 

1 P.248. "Show me any precedent,” he says in another place, “wherever presbyterian 
government and regal was together without perpetual rebellions, which was the cause that 
necessitated the king my father to change that government in Scotland. And even in France, 
where they are but on tolerance, which in likelihood shall cause moderation, did they ever sit 
still so long as they had power to lebel ? And it cannot be otherwise ; for the ground of their 
doctrine is anti-monarchical.” P. 260. See also p. 273. 

* ‘ f The design is to unite you with the Scots nation and the presbyterians of England against 
the anti-monarchical party, the independents. . . . If by conscience it is intended to assert 

that episcopacy is jure divuio exclusive, whereby no protestant, or rather Christian church can 
be acknowledged for such without a bishop, we must therein crave leave wholly to differ. 
And if we be in an error, we are in good company, there not being, as we nave cause to believe, 
six persons of the protestant religion of the other opinion. . . . . Come, the question in 

short is, whether you will choose to be a king of presbytery, or no king, and yet presbytery or 
perfect independency to be?” P.263. They were however as much against his giving up 
the militia, or his party, as in favour of his abolishing episcopacy. 

Charles was much to be pitied throughout all this period ; none of his correspondents under- 
stood the state of affairs so well as himself : he was with the Scots, and saw what they were 
tnade of, while the others fancied absurdities through their own private self-interested views. 
It is very certain that by sacrificing episcopacy he would not have gained a step with the par- 
liament ; and as to reigning in Scotland alone, suspected, insulted, degraded, this would per- 
haps just have been possible for hirnelf : but neither Henrietta nor her friends would have 
found an asylum there. 
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position as a temporary measure, but plainly endeavouring to keep the 
king fixed in his adherence to the episcopal church. 1 

Pressed thus on a topic, so important above all others in his eyes, 
the king gave a proof of his sincerity by greater concessions of power 
than he had ever intended. He had some time before openly offered 
to let the parliament name all the commissioners of the militia for 
seven years, and all the officers of state and judges to hold their places 
for life. 2 He now empowered a secret agent in London, Mr. William 
Murray, privately to sound the parliamentary leaders, if they would 
consent to the establishment of a moderated episcopacy, after three or 
five years, on condition of his departing from the right of the militia 
during his whole life. (Clar. Papers, p. 275.) This dereliction of the 
main ground of contest brought down the queen’s indignation on his 
head. She wrote several letters in an imperious and unfeeling tone, 
declaring that she would never set her foot in England as long as the 

E arliament should exist. 8 Jermyn and Colepeppcr assumed a style 
ardly less dictatorial in their letters, (P. 301.), till Charles withdrew 
the proposal, which Murray seems never to have communicated. (P. 
313.} It was indeed the evident effect of despair and a natural weari- 
ness of his thorny crown. He now began to express serious thoughts 
of making his escape, 4 and seems even to hint more than once at a 
resignation of his government to the Prince of Wales. But Henrietta 
forbad him to think of an escape, and alludes to the other with con- 
tempt and indignation. 6 With this selfish and tyrannical woman, that 

1 Juxon had been well treated by the parliament, in consequence of his prudent abstinence 
from politics, and residence in their quarters. He dates his answer to the king from his palace 
at Fulham. He was, however, dispossessed of it not long after by virtue of the ordinance 
directing the sale of bishop’s lands. Nov 16. 1646. Pari. Hist. 528. A committee was 
appointed Nov. 2. 1646, to consider of a fitting maintenance to be allowed the bishops, both 
those who had remained under the parliament, and those who had deserted it. Journals. I 
was led to this passage by M r. Godwin , H ist of Commonwealth, 11. 250 Whether any thing far- 
ther was done, I have not observed. But there is an older in the Journals, ist May, 1647, 
thv.t whereas divers of the late tenants of l)r. Juxon, late bishop of London, have refused to 

? ay the rents or other sums of money due to him as bishop of London at or before the ist of 
lov. last, the trustees of bishop’s lands are directed to receive the same, and pay them over 
to Dr. Juxon. Though this was only justice, it shows that justice was done, at least in this 
instance, to a bishop. Juxon must have been a very prudent and judicious man, though not 
learned ; which probably was all the better. 

2 Jan. 29 1646. Pari. Hist. 436. Whitelock says, “ Many sober men and lovers of 
peace were earnest to have complied with what the king proposed . but the major part of 
the house was contrary, and the ncw-elcctcd members joined those who were aveise to com- 
pliance.” P. 207. 

* Clar. Papers, 294. 297. 300. She had said as much befoie (King’s Cabinet Opened, 
p. 28.); so that this was not a burst of passion. “ Consei vez vous la militu,” she says in one 
place, p. 271. “ et n’abandonnez jamais ; et par eel a tout rev in t lira." Charles, however, dis- 
claimed all idea of violating his faith in case of a tieaty, p. 273. ; but observed as to the militia, 
with some truth, that “the retaining of it is not of so much consequence— I am far from 
saying, none— as is thought, without the concurrence of other things ; because the militia here 
is not, as in France and other countries, a formed powerful strength ; but it serves more tc hold 
off ill than to do much good. And certainly, if the pulpits teach not obedience, which wiU 
never be if presbyterian government be absolutely settled, the crown will have little comfort 
of the militia.” P. 296. 

* P. 245. 247. 278. 314. In one place he says ; that he will go to France to clear his reputa- 
tion to the queen , p. 265. He wrote in great distress of mind to Jermyn and Colepepper, on 
her threatening to retire from all business into a monastery, in consequence of his refusal to 
comply with her wishes, p. 270. See also Montreuil’s memoir in Thurloe’s State Papers, i. 85., 
whence it appears that the king had thoughts of making his escape in Jan. 1647. 

* “For the proposition to Bellievre (a French agent at Newcastle after Montreuil’s recall) 
I hate it. If any such thing should be made public, you are undone ; your enemies will make 
a malicious use of it. Be sure you never own it again in any discourse, otherwise than as 
Intended at a foil, or an hyberbole, or any other ways except in sober earnest,” &c p. 3°4 
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life of exile and privacy, which religion and letters would have rendered 
tolerable to the king, must have been spent in hardly less bitterness 
than on a dishonoured throne. She had displayed in France as little 
virtue as at home; the small resources which should have been frugally 
dispensed to those who had lost all for the royal cause, were squandered 
upon her favourite and her French servants. (P. 344.) So totally had 
she abandoned all regard to English interests, that Hyde and Capel, 
when retired to Jersey, the governor of which, sir Edward Carteret, 
still held out for the king, discovered a plan formed by the queen and 
Jerm n to put that island into the hands of France. (P. 279.) They 
were exceedingly perplexed at this discovery, conscious of the impossi- 
bility of defending Jersey, and yet determined not to let it be torn 
away from the sovereignty of the British crown. No better expedient 
occurred than, as soon as the project should be ripe for execution, to 
despatch a message u to the earl of Northumberland or some other 
person of honour,” asking for aid to preserve the island. This was of 
course, in other words, to surrender it into the power of the parliament, 
which they would not name even to themselves. But it was evidently 
more consistent with their loyalty to the king and his family, than to 
trust the good faith of Mazarin. The scheme, however, was abandoned; 
for we hear no more of it. 

It must, however, be admitted at the present day, that there was no 
better expedient for saving the king’s life, and some portion of the 
royal authority for his descendants (a frank renunciation of episcopacy 
perhaps only excepted), than such an abdication; the time for which 
had come before he put himself into the hands of the Scots. His own 
party had been weakened, and the number of his well-wishers dimi- 
nished, by something more than the events of war. The last unfor- 
tunate year had, in two memorable instances, revealed fresh proofs of 
that culpable imprudence, speaking mildly, which made wise and 
honest men hopeless of any permanent accommodation. At the battle 
of Naseby, copies of some letters to the queen, chiefly written about 
the time of the treaty of Uxbridge, and strangely preserved, fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and were instantly published. 1 No other 
losses of that fatal day were more injurious to his cause. Besides 


The queen and hei counsellors, however, seem afterwards to have retracted in some measure 
what they had said about his escape ; and idvised that >f he could not be sufiered to go into 
Scotland, he would try Ireland or Jersey y. 

Her dislike to the king’s escape showed lt-clf, according to Clarendon, vi. TQ2 , even at a 
time when it appeared the only means to secure his life, during his confinement in the Isle of 
Wight. Some may suspect, that Henrietta had consoled 1 *.jcfilf too well with lord Jermyn to 
wish for her husband's return. 

1 Clarendon and Hume inveigh against the parliament for this publication ; in which they 
are of course followed by the whole rabble of Charles’s admirers. Hut it could not reasonably 
be expected that such material papers should be kept back ; nor were the parliament under 
.«ny obligation to do so. The former writer insinuates that they were garbled ; but Charles 
himself never pretended this (see Supplement to Evelyn’s Diary, p io«.); nor does there seern 
any foundation for the surmise. His own friends garbled them, however, after the restoration ; 
some passages are omitted in the edition of King Charles’s Works : so that they can be only 
read accurately in the original publication, called The King’s Cabinet Opened, a small tract 
in quarto ; or m the modern compilations, such as the Pari. Hist, which have copied it. Lud- 
low, he says, charges the garbling on the other party : he has been infoi med, that some of the 
letters taken at Naseby were suppressed by those intrusted with them, who since the Icing’s 
restoration have been regarded for it. Memoir'), i. 1 56. But I should not be inclined to 
believe this. 

TK«re is, however, an anecdote wb ; r.h may be mentioned in this olace : — A Dr. Hickman 
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many proofs of a contemptible subserviency to one justly deemed irre- 
concilable to the civil and religious interests of the kingdom, and many 
expressions indicating schemes and hopes inconsistent with any prac- 
ticable peace, and especially a design to put an end to the parliament , 1 
he gave her power to treat with the English catholics, promising to 
take away all penal laws against them as soon as God should enable 
him to do so, in consideration of such powerful assistance, as might 
deserve so great a favour, and enable him* to effect it . 2 Yet it was 
certain that no parliament, except in absolute duress, would consent to 
repeal these laws. To what sort of victory therefore did he look ? It 
was remembered that on taking the sacrament at Oxford some time 
before, he had solemnly protested that he would maintain the protestant 

afterwards bishop of Derry, wrote in 1690 the following letter to Sprat, bishop of Rochester, 
a copy of which, m Dr. Birch’s hand-writing, may be found in the British Museum. It was 
printed by him in the Appendix to the “ Inquiry into the Share K. Charles 1 . had m Glamor- 
gan’s Transactions,” and ftom thence by Harris, in Ins life of diaries 1 . p. 144. 

“My Lord, 

“Last week Mr. Bennet fa bookseller] left with me a manuscript of letters from king Charles 
L to his queen ; and said it was ^ out lordship’s desire and Dr. Pelling’s, that my lord Rochester 
should read them over, and see what was hr to be left out in the intended edition of them. 
Accordingly, my lord has rend them over, and upon the whole matter says he is very much 
amazed at the design of printing them, and thinks that the king’s enemies could not have done 
Imn a greater discourtesy. He showed me many passages which detract very much from the 
reputation of the king's prudence, and something from his integrity ; and in short he can find 
nothing throughout the whole collection, but what will lessen the charter of the king, and 
offend all those who wish well to his memory. He thinks it very unfit to expose any man’s 
conversation and familiarity with Ins wife, but especially that king’s; for it was apparently his 
blind side, and his enemies gained great advantage by showing it. But my lord hopes his 
friends will spare him , and therefore he has ordered me not to deliver the hook to the book- 
seller, hut put it into your lordship's hands ; and when you have read it, he knows you will be 
of his opinion. If your lordship has not time to read it all, my loid has turned down some 
leaves where he makes his <hief objections. If your lordship sends any servant to town, I 
l>eg you wall order him to call here for the book, and that you would take care about it.” 

Though the description of these letters answers pcrfertly to those in the King’s Cabinet 
Opened, w^hich certainly “detract much from the reputation of Charles’s prudence, and some- 
thing from his integrity,” it is impossible that Rochester and the others could he ignorant of 
so well-known a publication; and we must consequently infer that some letters injurious to 
thc*king’s character have been suppressed by the caution of his friends. 

1 The king had long entertained a notion, in which he was encouraged by the attorney- 
general Herbert, that the act against the dissolution of the parliament without its own consent 
was void in itself. Life of Clarendon, p 86. 'I 'his high monarchical theory of the nullity of 
statutes in restraint of the prerogative was never thoioughly eradicated till the Revolution, and 
in all contentions between the crown and parliament destroyed the confidence, without which 
no accommodation could be durable. 

8 “There is little or no appearance hut that this summer will he the hotest for war of any 
that hath been yet ; and be confident that in making peace, 1 shall ever show my constancy 
in adhering to bishops and all our friends, not forgetting to put a short pcnod to this perpetual 
parliament.” King’s Cabinet Opened, p. 7. “ It being presumption, and no piety, so to trust 
to a good cause as not to use all law ful means to maintain it, I have thought of one means 
more to furnish thee w ith for my assistance, than hitherto thou hast had : it is, that I give thee 
power to promise in my name, to wdiom thou thinkest most fit, that I will take away all the 
penal law f s against the Roman catholics in England as stum as God shall enable me to doit ; 
so as by their means, or in their favours, I may have so powerful assistance as may deserve 
so great a favour, and enable me to do it. But if thou ask what 1 call that assistance, I 
answ r ci, that when thou knowest what may be done for it, it will he easily seen, if it deserve 
to he so esteemed. I need not tell thcc what secrecy this business requires ; yet this I will 
say, that this is the greatest point of confidence I can cxpiess to thee , foi it is no thanks to 
me to trust lliee in any thing chc but in this, which is the only point of difference in opinion 
betwixt us : and yet I know thou wilt make as good a bargain for me, even in this, as if thou 
wert a protestant.” Id. ibid. “ A* to my calling those at London a parliament, I shall refer 
thee to Digby for particular satisfaction ; this in general — if there had been but two, besides 
myself, of nty opinion, I had not done it; and the argument that prevailed w ith me was, 
that the calling did no ways acknowledge them to be a parliament, upon which condition and 
construction I did it, and no otherwise, and accordingly it is registered in the council books, 
*ith the council’s unanimous approbation.” Id. p. 4. The one counsellor who concurred w 
die king was secretary* Nicholas. Supplement to Evelyn’s Memoirs, p. go. 
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religion of the church of England, without any connivance at popery. 
What trust could be reposed in a prince capable of forfeiting so solemn 
a pledge ? Were it even supposed that he intended to break his word 
with the catholics, after obtaining such aid as they could render him, 
would his insincerity be less flagrant P 1 

These suspicions were much aggravated by a second discovery that 
took place soon afterwards, of a secret treaty between the earl of 
Glamorgan and the confederate Irish catholics, not merely promising 
the repeal of the penal laws, but the establishment of their religion in 
far the greater part of Ireland . 2 The marquis of Ormond, as well as 
lord Digby, who happened to be at Dublin, loudly exclaimed against 
Glamorgan's presumption in concluding such a treaty, and committed 
him to prison on a charge of treason. He produced two commissions 
from the king, secretly granted without any seal or the knowledge of 
any minister, containing the fullest powers to treat with the Irish, and 
promising to fulfil any conditions into which he should enter. The 
king, informed of this, disavowed Glamorgan ; and asserted in a letter 
to the parliament that he had merely a commission to raise men for 
his service, but no power to treat of any thing else, without the privity 
of the lord lieutenant, much less to capitulate any thing concerning 
religion or any property belonging cither to church or laity . 8 Gla- 
morgan, however, was soon released, and lost no portion of the king’s 
or his family's favour. 

This transaction has been the subject of much historical controversy. 
The enemies of Charles, both in his own and later ages, have con- 

1 The queen evidently suspected that he might be brought to abandon the catholics King’s 
Cabinet Op ene d, p. 30. 31. And, if fear of her did not prevent him, I make no question that 
he would have done so, could he but have carried his other points. 

a Pari. Hist. 428.; Somers Tracts, v. 542. It appears by several letters of the king, published 
among those taken at Nascby, that Ormond had power to promise the Irish a repeal of the 
penal laws, and the use of private chapels, as well as a suspension of Poyning’s law. King’s 
Cabinet Opened, p. 16. 19. ; Rushw. v. 589. Glamorgan’s treaty granted them all the churches 
with the revenues thereof, of which they had at any tune since October, 1641, been in po*Aes- 
sion ; that is, the re-establishment of their religion : they, on the other hand, were to furnish a 
very large army to the king in England. 

3 Rushw. v. 582. 594. This, as well as some letters taken on lord Digby's rout at Sherborne 
about the same time, made a prodigious impression. “ Many good men were sorry that the 
king’s actions agreed no better with his words , that he openly protested before God with 
horrid imprecations that he endeavoured nothing so much as the preservation of the protestant 
religion, and rooting out of popery ; yet in the mean time, underhand, he promised to the Irish 
rebels an abrogation of the laws against them, which was contrary to his late expressed 
promises in these words, ‘I will never abrogate the laws against the papists.’ And again he 
said, * I abhor to think of bringing foreign soldiers into the kingdom,’ and yet he solicited the 
dukeof Lorrain, the French, the Danes, and the very Irish, for assistance.” May’s Breviate 
of Hist, of Parliament in Maseres* Tracts, i. 61. Charles had certainly never scrupled (I do 
not say that he ought to have done so) to make application in every quarter for assistance ; 
tnd began in 1642 with sending a col. Cochran on a secret mission to Denmark, in the hope of 
obtaining a subsidiary force from that kingdom. There was at least no danger to the national 
independence from such allies. “ We fear this shall undo the king for ever, that no repent- 
ance shall ever obtain a pardon of this act, if it he true, from his parliaments.” Baillie, ii. 
185. Jan. 20. 1646. The king’s disavowal had some effect; it seems as if even ^ those who 
were prejudiced against him could hardly believe him guilty of such an apostasy, as it appeared 
in their eyes. P. 175. And, in fact, though the catholics had demanded nothing unreasonable 
either in its own nature or according to the circumstances wherein they stood, it threw a great 
suspicion on the king’s attachment to his own faith, when he was seen to abandon altogether, 
as it seemed, the protestant cause in Ireland, while he was struggling so tenaciously for a 
particular form of it in Britain. Nor was his negotiation less impolitic than dishonourable. 
Without depreciating a very brave and injured people, it may be said with certainty that an 
Irish army could not have had the remotest chance of success against Fairfax and Cromwell 
the courage being equal on our side, the skill and discipline incomparably superior. And ii 
was evident that Charles could never reign in F ".gland out on a protestant interest. 
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sidcred it as a proof of his indifference at least to the protestant 
religion, and of his readiness to accept the assistance of Irish rebels 
on any conditions. His advocates for a long time denied the authenti- 
city of Glamorgan’s commissions. But Dr. Birch demonstrated that 
they were genuine; and if his dissertation could have left any doubt, 
later evidence might be adduced in confirmation . 1 Hume, in a very 
artful and very unfair statement, admitting the authenticity of these 
instruments, endeavours to show that they were never intended to 'give 
Glamorgan any power to treat without Ormond’s approbation. But 
they are worded in the most unconditional manner, without any refer- 
ence to Ormond. No common reader can think them consistent with 
the king’s story. I do not, however, impute to him any intention of 
ratifying the terms of Glamorgan’s treaty. His want of faith was not 
to the protestant, but to the catholic. Upon weighing the whole of the 
evidence, it appears to me that he purposely gave Glamorgan, a 
sanguine and injudicious man, whom he could easily disown, so ample 
a commission as might remove the distrust that the Irish were likely to 
entertain of a negotiation wherein Ormond should be concerned; while 
by a certain latitude in the style of the instrument, and by his own 
letters to the lord lieutenant about Glamorgan’s errand, he left it open 
to assert, in case of necessity, that it was never intended to exclude 
the former’s privity and sanction. Charles had unhappily long been 
in the habit of perverting his natural acuteness to the mean subterfuges 
of equivocal language. 

By these dis~ veries of the king’s insincerity, and by what seemed 
his infatu ^ed obstinacy in refusing terms of accommodation, both 

1 Birch’s Inquiry into the Share which King Charles I. had in the Transactions of the earl 
of Glamorgan, 1747. Four letters of Chatles to Glamorgan, now in the Biitish Museum 
(Sloane MSS. 4161.), in Biirh’s hand-writing, but of which he was not aware at the time of 
that publication, decisively show the king's duplicity. In the first, which was meant to be 
seen by Digby, datedFeb. 3. 1646, he blames him for having been drawn to consent to condi- 
tion ^much beyond his instructions. “If you had advised with my lord lieutenant as you 

C romiscd me, all this had been helped and tells him he had commanded as much favour to 
e shown him as might possibly stand with his service and safety. On Feb. 28. he writes by a 
private hand, sir John Winter, that he is every day more and more confirmed in the trust that 
he had of him. In a third letter, dated April 5., he says, in a cipher, to which the key is 
given, “you cannot he but confident of my making good all instructions and promises to you 
and nuncio.” The fourth letter is dated April 6., and is in these words: — “Herbert, as I 
doubt not but you have too much courage to be dismayed or discouraged at the usa^e like 
you have had, so I assure you that my estimation of you is nothing diminished by it, but 
rather begets in me a desire of revenge and reparation to us both (for in this I hold myself 
equally interested with you), whereupon not doubting of your accustomed care and industry 
ir.\ my service, I assure you of the continuance of my favour and protection to you, and that 
in deeds more the a in words I shall show myself to be your most assured constant friend. 
C. R.” 

These letters have lately been republished by Dr. Lingaid, Hist, of Eng. x. note B, from 
Warner's Hist, of the Civil War in Ireland. The cipher inay he found in the lhographia Bri- 
tannica, under the article Bales. Dr. I.. endeavours to prove that Glamorgan acted all along 
with Ormond’s privity ; and it must be owned that the expression in the king’s last letter 
about revenge and reparation, which Dr. L. does not advert to, has a very odd appearance. 

The controversy is, I suppose, completely at an end; so that it is haidly necessary to men- 
tion a letter from Glamorgan, then marquis of Worcester, to Clarendon, after the restoration, 
Which has every internal mark of credibility, and displays the king’s unfairness. Clar. State 
Pap. ii. 2ot., and Lingard, ubi supra. It is remarkable that the transaction is never mentioned 
in the History of the Rebellion. The noble author was, however, convinced of the genuine- 
ness of Glamorgan’s commission, as appears by a letter to secretary Nicholas. ** I must tell 
you, I care not how little I say in that business of Ireland, since those strange powers and 
instructions given to your favourite Glamorgan, which appear to be so inexcusable to justice, 
piety, and prudence. And I fear there is very much in that transaction of Iieland, both before 
and since, that you and I wet t never thought wise enough to be advised with in. Oh ! Mr 
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nations became more and more alienated from him ; the one hardly 
restrained from casting him off ; the other ready to leave him to his 
fate . 1 This ill opinion of the king forms one apology for that action, 
which has exposed the Scots nation to so much reproach — their de- 
livery of his person to the English parliament. Perhaps if we place 
ourselves in their situation, it will not appear deserving of quite such 
indignant censure. It would have shown more generosity to have 
offered the king an alternative of retiring to Holland ; and from what 
we now know, he probably would not have neglected the opportunity. 
But the consequence might have been his solemn deposition from the 
English throne; and, however we may think such banishment more 
honourable than the acceptance of degrading conditions, the Scots, we 
should remember, saw nothing in the king’s taking the covenant, and 
sweeping away prelatic superstitions, but the bounden duty of a 
Christian sovereign, which only the most perverse self-will induced 
him to set at nought . 2 They had a right also to consider the interests 
of his family, which the threatened establishment of a republic in 
England would defeat. To carry him back with their army into Scot- 
land, besides being equally ruinous to the English monarchy, would 
have exposed their nation to the most serious dangers. To undertake 
his defence by arms against England, as the ardent royalists desired, 
and doubtless the determined republicans no less, would have been, as 
was proved afterwards, a mad and culpable renewal of the miseries of 
both kingdoms . 8 He had voluntarily come to their camp ; no faith 
was pledged to him ; their very right to retain his person, though they 


Secretary, those stratagems have given me more sad hours than all the misfortunes in war 
which have befallen the king, and look like the eftects of God’s anger towards us.” Id. p. 
237. See also a note of Mr. Laing, Hist of Scotland, iii. 557., for another letter of the king 
to Glamorgan, from Newcastle, in July, 1646, not less explicit than the foregoing. 

1 Burnet’s Mem. of Dukes of Hamilton, 284. BailhVs letters, throughout 1646, indicate 

his apprehension of the prevalent spirit, which he dreaded as implacable, not only to nionari^iy, 
but to presbytery and the Scots nation. "The leaders of the people seem inclined to have no 
shadow of a king, to have liberty for all religions, a lame Erastian presbytery, to be so inju- 
rious to us as to chase us hence with the sword.” 148. Mar. 31. 1646. " The common word 

is, that they will have the king prisoner. Possibly they may grant to the prince to be a duke 
of Venice. The militia must be absolutely, for all time to come, 111 the power of the parlia- 
ment alone.” &c. 200. On the king's relusal of the propositions sent to Newcastle, the Scots 
took great pains to prevent a vote against him, 226. There was still, however, danger of this. 
*36. Oct. 13. and p. 243. His intrigues with both parties, the preshy terians and independents, 
were now known ; and all sides seem to have been ripe for deposing him, 245. These letters 
are a curious contrast to the idle fancies of a speedy and triumphant restoration, which Claren* 
don himself as well as others of less judgment seem to have entertained. 

2 “ Though he should swear it,” says Baillie, “ no man will believe that he sticks upon epis 
copacy for any conscience,” ii. 205. And again : " It is pity that base hypocrisy, when it hr 
pellucid, shall still be entertained. No oaths did ever persuade me, that episcopacy was evei 
adhered to on any conscience,” 224. 7 'his looks at fust like mere bigotry. But when w« 
remember that Charles had abolished episcopacy in Scotland, and was ready to abolish protest 
antismin Ireland, Baillie’s prejudices will appear less unreasonable. The king’s private letters^ 
in the Clarendon Papers have convinced me of his mistaken conscientiousness about church 
government ; but of this his contemporaries could not be aware. 

3 Hollis maintains that the violent party were very desirous that the Scots should carry the 
king with them, and that nothing could have been moie injurious to his interests. If we may 
believe Berkley, who is much confirmed by Baillie, the presbyterians had secretly engaged to 
the Scots that the army should be disbanded, and the king brought up to London with honour 
and safety. Memoirs of sir J. Berkley, in Maseres’s Tracts, 1. 358. Baillie, ii. 257. This 
affords no bad justification of the Scots for delivering him up. 

“ It is very like,” says Baillie, " if he had done any duty, though he had never taken the 
covenant, but permitted it to have been put in an act of parliament in both . kingdoms, and 
given so satisfactory an answer to the rest of the propositions, as easily he might, and some- 
times I know he was willing, certainly Scotland had been for him as one man ? and the body 
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had argued for it with the English parliament, seemed open to much 
doubt. The circumstance, unquestionably, which has always given a 
character of apparent baseness to this transaction, is the payment of 
400, c xx)/. made to them so nearly at the same time that it has passed 
for the price of the king’s person. This sum was part of a larger 
demand on the score of arrears of pay, and had been agreed upon long 
before we have any proof or reasonable suspicion of a stipulation to 
deliver up the king. That the parliament would never have actually 
paid it on any other consideration, there can be, I presume, no kind of 
doubt ; and of this the Scots must have been fully aware. But whether 
there were any such secret bargain as had been supposed, or whether 
they would have delivered him up, if there had been no pecuniary 
expectation in the case, is what I cannot perceive sufficient grounds to 
pronounce with confidence ; though 1 am much inclined to believe the 
affirmative of the latter question. And it is deserving of particulai 
observation, that the party in the house of commons which sought 
most earnestly to obtain possession of the king’s person, and carried 
all the votes for payment of money to the Scots, was that which had 
no further aim than an accommodation with him, and a settlement of 
the government on the basis of its fundamental laws, though doubtless 
on terms very derogatory to his prerogative ; while those who opposed 
each part of the negotiation were the zealous enemies of the king, and, 
in some instances, at least, of the monarchy. The Journals bear wit- 
ness to this. 3 

Whatever might have been the consequence of the king’s accepting 
the propositions of Newcastle, his chance of restoration upon any 
terms was now in all appearance very slender. He had to encounter 
enemies more dangerous and implacable than the presbyterians. 
That faction, which from small and insensible beginnings had acquired 
continued strength, through ambition in a few, through fanaticism in 
many, through a despair in some of reconciling the pretensions of 
royalty with those of the people, was now rapidly ascending to supe- 
riority. Though still weak in the house of commons, it had spread 
prodigiously in the army, especially since its new-modelling at the 
time of the self-denying ordinance. 8 The presbyterians saw with 

of England, upon many grounds, was upon a disposition to have so coi dia'dy embraced him, 
that no man, for his lifs, durst have muttered against his present restitution. Rut remaining 
what he was in all his maxims, a full Canterburian, both in matters of religion and state, he 
still inclined to a new war ; and for that end resolved to go to Scotland. Some great rnen there 
pressed the equity of Scotland’s protecting of him on any terms. This untimeous excess of 
friendship has ruined that unhappy prince . for the better party finding the conclusion of the 
king’s coming to Scotland, and thereby their own present ruin, and the ruin of the whole cause, 
the making the malignants masters of chuich and state, the drawing the whole force of England 
upon Scotland for their perjurious violation of their covenant, they resolved by all means to 
cross that design.” P. 253. 

1 The votes for payment of the sum of 400,000/. to the Scots are 011 Aug. 21. 27. and Sept. 
1. ; though it was not fully agreed between the two nations till Dec. 8. Whitelock, 220. 229. 
But Whitelock dates the commencement of the understanding as to the delivery of the king 
about Dec. 24., p. 231. See Commons’ Journals. Baillie. ii. 246. 253. Burnet’s Mems. of 
Hamilton, 293, &c. Laing, iii. 362. ; and Godwin’s Hist, of the Commonwealth, ii. 258. : a 
work in which great attention has been paid to the order of time. 

* Journals, Aug. and Sept. Godwin, nbi supra. Baillie. ii passim. 

* Baillie, who, 111 Jan. 1644, speaks of the independents as rather troublesome than formid- 
able, and even says : “No man, I know, in either of the houses of any note is for them,” 437. ; 
and that “ lord Saye’s power and reputation is none at all : ” admits, in a few months, the 
alarming increase of independency and sectarianism in the carl of Manchester’s army ; more 
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dismay the growth of their own and the constitution’s enemies. But 
the royalists, who had less to fear from confusion than from any settle* 
ment that the commons would be brought to make, rejoiced in the 
increasing disunion ; and fondly believed, like their master, that one 
or other party must seek assistance at their hands , 1 
The independent party comprehended, besides the members of that 
religious denomination , 2 a countless brood of fanatical sectaries, nursed 
in the lap of presbyterianism, and fed with the stimulating aliments he 
furnished, till their intoxicated fancies could neither be restrained within 
the limits of her creed nor those of her discipline . 3 The presbyterian 
zealots were systematically intolerant. A common cause made tolera- 
tion the doctrine of the sectaries. About the beginning of the war, it 
had been deemed expedient to call together an assembly of divines, 
nominated by the parliament, and consisting not only of clergymen, 
but, according to the presbyterian usage, of lay members, peers as well 
as commoners, by whose advice a general reformation of the church 
was to be planned . 4 These were chiefly presbyterian; though a small 
minority of independents, and a few moderate episcopalians, headed 
by Selden , 6 gave them much trouble. The general imposition of the 
covenant, and the substitution of the directory for the common prayer 


than two parts in three of the officers and soldiers being with them, and those the most resolute 
and confident : though they had no conside table force cither in Essex’s or Waller’s army, nor 
in the assemby of divine-, or the parliament, ii. 5. 19. 20. This was owing in a great degree, 
to the influence, at that period, of Cromwell over Manchester. “ The man,” he says, “ is a 
very wise and active head, universally well beloved, as religious and stout ; being a known 
independent, and most of the soldiers who love new ways put themselves under his com- 
mand,” 60. 

1 The independent party, or at least some of its most eminent members, as lord Saye and 
Mr. St. John, were in a seciet correspondence with Oxford, through the medium of lord 
Saville, in the spring of 1645, if we be’ieve Hollis, who asserts that lie had seen their letters, 
asking offices for themselves. Mem. of Hollis, sect. 43 Baillie refers this to au earlier period, 
the beginning of 1644, i. 427. ; and 1 conceive that Hollis has been incorrect as to the date. 
The king, however, was certainly playing a game with them in the beginning of 1G46, as well 
as with the presbyterians. so as co give both parties an opinion of his insincerity. Clarendon 
State Papers, 214. ; and see two remarkable letters written by his order to sir Henry Vane, 
226., urging an union, in order to overthrow the presbyterian government. 

* The principles of the independents arc set forth candidly, and even favourably by Collier, 
829. ; as well as by Neal, ii. 98. For those who are not much acquainted with ecclesiastical 
distinctions, it may be useful to mention the two essential characteristics of this sect by which 
they diffeied from the presbyterians. The first was, that all churches or separate congregations 
were absolutely independent of each other as to jurisdiction or discipline ; whence they rejected 
all synods and repieseutative assemblies as possessing authority , though they generally admit- 
ted, to a very limited degree, the alliance of chinches foi mutual counsel and support. Their 
second characteristic was the denial of spiritual powers communicated in ordination by apos- 
tolical succession ; deeming the call of a congregation a sufficient warrant for the exercise of 
the ministry. See Orme's Life of Owen for a clear view and able defence of the principles 
maintained by this party. I must add, that Neal seems to have proved that the independents 
as a body, were not systematically adverse to monarchy. 

* Edward’s Gangrama, a noted book in that age, enumerates one hundred and seventy-six 
heresies, which however arc reduced by him to sixteen heads ; and these seem capable of 
further consideration. Neal, 249. The house ordered a general fast, Feb. 1647, to beseech 
God to stop the growth of heresy and blasphemy. Whitelock, 236. ; a ptesbyterian artifice to 
alarm the nation. 

4 Pari. Hist. ii. 1479. They did not meet till July 1. 1643. Rushw. v. 123. Neal, 42. 
Collier, 823. Though this assembly showed abundance of bigotry and narrowness, they were 
by no means so contemptible as Clarendon represents them, ii. 423. ; and perhaps equal in 
learning, good sense, and other merits, to any lower house of convocation that ever made a 
figure in England. 

5 Whitelock, 71. Neal, 103. Selden, who owed n<> gratitude to the episcopal church, was 
from the beginning of its dangers a steady and active friend, displaying whatever may have 
been said of his timidity, full as much courage as could reasonably be expected from g studious 
man advanced in years. Baillie, in 1641, calls him “the avowed proctor of the bishops,” i. 
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(which was forbidden to be used even in any private family, by an 
ordinance of August, 1645,) seemed to assure the triumph of presbyter- 
ianism ; which became complete, in point of law, by an ordinance of 
February, 1646, establishing for three years the Scots model of classes, 
synods, and general assemblies throughout England. 1 But in this 
very ordinance there was a reservation which wounded the spiritual 
arrogance of that party. Their favourite tenet had always been the 
independency of the church. They had rejected, with as much 
abhorrence as the catholics themselves, the roycl supremacy, so far as 
it controlled the exercise of spiritual discipline. But the house of 
commons were inclined to part with no portion of that prerogative 
which they had wrested from the crown. Besides the independents, 
who were still weak, a party called Erastians, 8 and chiefly composed 
of the common lawyers, under the guidance of Selden, the sworn foe 
of every ecclesiastical usurpation, withstood the assembly’s pretensions 
with success. They negatived a declaration of the divine right of 
presbyterian government. They voted a petition from the assembly, 
complaining of a recent ordinance as an encroachment on spiritual 
jurisdiction, to be a breach of privilege. The presbyterian tribunals 
were made subject to the appellant control of parliament; as those of 
the Anglican church had been to that of the crown. The cases wherein 
spiritual censures could be pronounced, or the sacrament denied, 
instead of being loft to the clergy, were defined by law.' 1 Whether 

245. ; and when provoked by his Era'ftian opposition, in 1646, presumes to talk of his “ inso- 
lent absurdity," ii. 96. Selden sat in the assembly of divines ; and by his great knowledge of 
the ancient languages and of ecclesiastical antiquities, as well as by Ins sound logic and calm 
clear judgment, obtained an undeniable superiority, which he took no pains to conceal. 

1 Scobell. Rushw., v. 576 Pari Hist. ui. 444- Neal, 199 The latter says, this did not 
pass the loids till June 6. But this is not so. Wlutelock very rightly opposed the prohibition 
of the use of the common prayer, and of the silencing episcopal ministers, as contrary to the 
principle of liberty of conscience avowed by the parliament, and like what had been complained 
•f in the bishops, 226. 239. 281. But, in Sept. 1647, it was voted that the indulgence in favour 

,ender consciences should not extend to tolerate the common prayer. Id. 274. 

* The Erastians were named from Erastus, a German physician m the sixteenth century. 
The denomination is often used in the present age ignorantly, and therefore indefinitely ; but 
I apprehend that the fundamental principle of his followers was this : — That in a common- 
wealth where the niagisti ate professes Christianity, it is not convenient that offences against 
religion and morality should be punished by the censures of the chuich, especially by excom- 
munication. Probably he may have gone farther, as Selden seems to have done (Neal, 
194.), and denied the right of exclusion from church communion, even without reference to the 
temporal power; but the limited proposition was of course sufficient to raise the practical con- 
troversy. The Helvetic divines, Gualtor and Bullinger, strongly concurred in this with 
Erastus: " Contendirnus disciplinam esse debere in ecclesia, sed satis esse, siea, administretur 
a magistrate ” Erastus, 350. and 379. And it is said, that archbishop Whitgift caused Eras- 
tus’s book to he printed at his own expense See one of Warburton’s notes on Neal. Calvin 
and the whole of his school, held, as is well known, a very opposite tenet. See Erasti Thesis 
de Excommunicatione, 4to. 1579. 

The ecclesiastical constitution of England is nearly Erastian in theory, and almost wholly 
so in practice. Every sentence of the spiritual judge is liable to be reversed by a civil 
tribunal, the court of delegates, by virtue of the king’s supremacy oyer all causes. And, 
practically, what is called church discipline, or the censures of ecclesiastical governors for 
offences, has gone so much into disuse, and what remains is so contemptible, that I believe no 
one, except those who derive a little profit from it, would regret its abolition. 

“The most part of the house of commons," says Baillie, ii. 140., “especially the lawyers, 
whereof there are many, and divers of them very able men, are either half or whole Erastians, 
believing no church government to be of divine right, but all to be a human constitution spend- 
ing on the will of the magistrate." “The pope and king," he says in another place, 196., 
u were never more earnest for the headship of the church than the plurality of this parliament/* 
See also p. 183. ; and Whitelocke, 169. 

* Pari. Hist. 459. et alibi. Rushw. v. 578. et. alibi. Whitelock, 165. 169. 173. 176. et post. 
BailUe's Letters, passim. Neal, 23. &c. 194. et post. Collier, 841. The assembly attempted 
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from dissatisfaction on this account, or some other reason, the presby- 
terian discipline was never carried into effect, except to a certain 
extent in London and in Lancasnire. But the beneficed clergy 
throughout England, till the return of Charles II., were chiefly, though 
not entirely of that denomination . 1 

This party was still so far predominant, having the strong support of 
the city of London and its corporation , 2 with almost all the peers who 
remained in their house, that the independents and other sectaries 
neither opposed this ordinance for its temporary establishment, nor 
sought any thing further than a toleration for their own worship. The 
question, as Neal well observes, was not between presbytery and 
independency, but between presbytery with a toleration, and without 
one . 3 Not merely for their own exclusive bigotry, but from a political 

to sustain their own cause by counter votes ; and, the minority of independents andErastians 
having withdrawn, it was carried with the single dissent of Lightfoot, that Christ had estab- 
lished a government in his church independent of the civil magistrate Neal, 223. 

1 Neal, 228. Warburton says, in his note on this passage, that "the presbyterian was to all 
intents ami purposes the established religion during the time of the commonwealth.” But, as 
coercive discipline and synodical government are no small intents and purposes of that reli- 
gion, this assertion requires to be modified, as it has been in my text. Besides which, there 
were many ministers of the independent sect in benefices, some of whom probably had never 
received ordination. “ Both baptists and independents,” says a very well informed writer of 
the latter denomination, " were in the practice of accepting the livings, that is, the temporali- 
ties of the church. They did not, however, view themselves as parish ministers, and bound to 
administer all the ordinances of religion to the parish population. They occupied the paro- 
chial edifices, and received a portion of the tithes for their maintenance : but in all other 
respects acted according to their own principles.” Orme’s Life of Owen, 136. This he thinks 
would have produced very serious evils, if not happily checked by the Restoration. "During 
the commonwealth,” he observes afterwards, 245. " no system of church government can be 
considered as having been properly or fully established. The pres byte rians, if any, enjoyed 
this distinction.” 

* The ciuy began to petition for the establishment of presbytery, and against toleration of 
sectaries early in 1646 ; and not long after came to assume what seemed to the commons too 
dictatorial a tone. This gave much offence, and contributed to drive some members into the 
opposite faction, Neal, 193. 2ar. 241 Whitelock, 207. 240. 

* Vol. ii. 268. See also 207. and other places. This is a remark that requires attention; 
many are apt to misunderstand the question, " For this point (toleration) both they and*we 
contend,” says Baillie, “ tanquam pro aris et focis,” ii. 175. Not only they praise your 
magistrate,” (writing to a Mr. Spang in Holland,) "who for policy gives some secret tole- 
rance to divers religions, wherein, as I conceive, your divines preach against them as great 
sinners, but avow that by God’s command the magistrate is discharged to put the least dis- 
courtesy on any man, Jew, Turk, papist, socinian, or whatever, for his religion,” 18. See also 
61., and many other passages. "The army” (say Hugh Peters in a tract, entitled A Word 
for the Anny, and Two Words to the People, 1647) " never hindered the state from a state 
religion, having only wished to enjoy now what the puritans beggea under the prelates ; when 
we desire more, blame us, and shame us.” In another, entitled Vox Militaris, the author says: 
" We did never engage against this plat-form, nor for that plat-form, nor ever will, except 
better informed ; and therefore, if the state established presbytery, we shall never oppose it.” 

The question of toleration, in its most important shape, was brought at this time before 
parliament, on occasion of one Paul Best who had written against the doctrine of the trinity. 
According to the common law, heretics, on being adjudged by tne spiritual court, were 
delivered over to be burned under the writ de haerctico comburendo. This punishment had 
been inflicted five times under Elizabeth ; on Wielmacker and Ter Wort, two Dutch anabap- 
tists, who, like many of that sect, entertained Arian tenets, and were burned in Suiithfield in 
1575 ; on Matthew Hammond 1579, Thomas Lewis in 1583, and Francis Ket in 1588 ; all 
burned by Scambler, bishop of Norwich. It was also inflicted on Bartholomew Legat and 
Edward Wightman, under James, in 1614; the first burned by King, bishop of London, the 
second by Neile of Lichfield. A third, by birth a Spaniard, incurred the same penalty: but 
the compassion of the people showed itself so strongly at Legat’s execution, that James thought 
it expedient not to carry the sentence into effect. Such is the venomous ana demoralizing 
spirit of bigotry, that Fuller, a writer remarkable for good nature and gentleness, expresses his 
indignation at the pity which was manifested by the spectators of Legat’s sufferings. Church 
Hist. part. ii. p. 92. In the present case of Paul Best, the old sentence of fire was not sug- 
gested by any one ; but an ordinance was brought in, J an 1646, to punish him with death, 
Whitelock, 190. Best made, at length, such an explanation as was accepted, Neal, 2x4.; 
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alarm by no means ungrounded, the presbyterians stood firmly against 
all liberty of conscience. But in this again they could not influence 
the house of commons to suppress the sectaries, though no open 
declaration in favour of indulgence was as yet made. It is still the 
boast of the independents, that they first brought forward the great 
principles of religious toleration (I mean as distinguished from maxims 
of political expediency) which had been confined to a few philosophical 
minds; to sir Thomas More , in those days of his better judgment, 
when he planned his republic of Utopia, to Tluianus, or L’Hospital. 
Such principles are indeed naturally congenial to the persecuted ; and 
it is by the alternate oppression of so many different sects, that they 
have now obtained their universal reception. But the independents 
also assert that they first maintained them while in power; a far 
higher praise, which can, however, only be allowed them by com- 
parison. Without invidiously glancing at their early conduct in New 
England , 1 it must be admitted that the continuance of the penal laws 
against Catholics, the prohibition of the episcopalian worship, and 
the punishment of one or two anti-trinitarians under Cromwell, are 
proofs that the tolerant principle had not yet acquired perfect vigour. 
If the independent sectaries were its earliest advocates, it was the 
Anglican writers, the school of Chillingwortli, Hales, Taylor, Locke, 
and Hoadlcy, that rendered it victorious.* 

The king, as I have said, and his party cherished too sanguine hopes 
from the disunion of their opponents . 3 Though warned of it by the 
parliamentary commissioners at Uxbridge, though in fact it was quite 
notorious and undisguised, they seem never to have comprehended 

but an ordinance to Mippiess blasphemies and heresies as capital offences was brought in* 
Commons’ Journals, April, 1646. The independents gaining strength, this was long delayed ; 
but the ordinance passed both houses. May 2. 1648. Id. 303. Neal, 338. justly observes, 
that it shows the governing presbyterians would have made a terrible use of their power had 
they been supported by the sword of the civil magistrate The denial of the trinity, incarna- 
tion, atonement, or inspiration of any hook of the Old 01 New Testament, was made felony. 
Lesser offences, such as anabaptism, or denying the lawfulness of presbyteiian government, 
were punishable by imprisonment till the party should icc<int. It was much opposed, especially 
by Whitelotk. The writ de haeietico comburendo, as is well known, was taken away by act 
of parliament in 16^7. 

1 “In all New Lnglnnd, no liberty of living for a presbyterian. Whoever there, were they 
angels for life and doctrine, will e.ssuv to set up a different way from them [the independents) 
shall be sure of present banishment” B.ulhe, ii 4 also 17. I am sin prised to find a late 
writer of that country (iKvight's Travels in New Kngland) attempt to extenuate at least the 
intolerance of the independents towaids the qunkers who tame to settle there ; and which, we 
see, extended also to tlm piesbyterians. But Mi Omie, with more judgment, observes that 
the New England congiegatmns did not sufficiently adhere to the principal of independency, 
and acted too much as a bn«h to which he ascribes their persecution of the qu.ikcrs and 
Others. Life of Owen, p. 3-*^ It is certain that the congiegatumal si heme leads to toleration, 
as the national church scheme i> adverse to it, and for manifold reasons which the reader will 
discover. 

8 Though the writings of Chdhngworth and Hales are not directly in behalf of toleration, 
no one could relish them without imbibing its spirit in the fullest measure. The great work of 
Jeremy Taylor, on the Liberty of Prophesying, was published in 1647 : and, if we except a 
few concessions to the temper of the times, which are not reconcilable to its general principles, 
has left little for those who followed him. Mr. Ot me admits that the remonstrants of Holland 
maintained the principles of toleration very early, p. 50. ; but refers to a tract by Leonard 
Busher, an independent, in 1614, as “ containing the most enlightened and scriptural views of 
religious liberty,” p. 90. He quotes other writings of the same sect under Charles I. 

* Several proofs of this occur in the Clarendon State Papers. A letter, in particular, from 
Colepepper to Digby, in Sept. 1645, is so extravagantly sanguine, considering the posture of 
the king’s affairs at that time, that, if it was perfectly sincere, Colcpepper must have been a 
man of less ability than has generally been supposed. Yol ii p. 188. Neal has some sensi- 
ble remarks on the king's mistake in supposing that any party which he did not join must in 
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that many active spirits looked to the entire subversion of the 
monarchy. The king in particular was haunted by a prejudice, 
natural to his obstinate and undeserving mind, that he was necessary 
to the settlement of the nation ; so that, if he remained firm, the whole 
parliament and army must be at his feet. Yet during the negotiations 
at Newcastle there was daily an imminent danger that the majority of 
parliament, irritated by his delays, would come to some vote excluding 
him from the throne. The Scots presbyterians, whatever we may 
think of their behaviour, were sincerely attached, if not by loyal affec- 
tion, yet by national pride, to the blood of their ancient icings. They 
thought and spoke of Charles as of a headstrong child, to be restrained 
and chastised, but never cast off. 1 But in England he had absolutely 
no friends among the prevailing party; many there were who thought 
monarchy best for the nation, but none who cared for the king. 

This schism nevertheless between the parliament and the army was 
at least in appearance very desirable for Charles, and seemed to afford 
him an opportunity which a discreet person might improve to great 
advantage, though it unfortunately deluded him with chimerical 
expectations.* At the conclusion of the war, which the useless 
obstinacy of the royalists had protracted till the beginning of 1647, 8 
the commons began to take measures for breaking the force of their 
remaining enemy. They resolved to disband a part of the army, and 
to send the rest into Ireland. 4 They formed schemes for getting rid 

the end he ruined, p. 268. He had not lost this strar.*e confidence after his very life had 
become desperate : and told sir John Ho wring, when he advised him not to spin out the time at 
the treaty of Newport, that “any interests would be glad to corne in with him.” See Bow- 
ring’s Memoirs in Halifax’s Miscellanies, 132. 

1 Bail lie’s letters are full ot this feeling, and must be reckoned fair evidence, since no man 
could be more bigoted to presbytery, or more bitter against the royalist party. 1 have some- 
where seen Baillie praised for his mildness. His letters give no proof of it. Take the following 
specimens : — “ Mr. Maxwell of Ross has printed at Oxford so desperately malicious an invec- 
tive against our assemblies and presbyteries, that however I could hardly consent to the 
hanging of Canterbuiy, or of any jesuit, yet I could give my sentence freely against that 
unhappy man’s life.” ii. 99. “God has struck Coleman with death: he fell in an ague, and 
after three or four days expired. It is not good to stand in Christ’s way.” P. 199. 

Baillie’ s judgment of men was not more conspicuous than his moderation. 11 Vane and 
Cromwell are of horrible hot fancies to put all in confusion, but none of any deep leach St. 
John and Pierrepoint are more stayed, but not great heads.” P. 258. 1 he drift of all hit 

letters is, that every man who resisted the jus divinum of presbytery was knave or fool, if not 
both. They are, however, eminently serviceable as historical documents. 

* “ Now for my own particular resolution," he says in a letter to Digby, Mar. 26 1646, ** it 
is this. 1 am endeavouring to get to London, so that the conditions may be such as a gentle- 
man may own, and that the rebels may acknowledge me king ; beir>£ not without hope that I 
shall be able so to draw either the presbyterians or independents to side with me for extirpat- 
ing the one or the other, that I shall really be king again.” Carte’s Ormond, iii. 452. ; quoted 
by Mr. Brodie, to whom I am indebted for the passage. I have mentioned already his overture 
about this time to sir Henry Vane through Ashburnham. 

* Clarendon, followed by Hume and several others, appears to say that Ragland castle in 
Monmouthshire, defended by the marquis of Worcester, was the last that surrendered ; namely 
in Aug. 1646. I use the expression appears to say , because the last edition, which exhibits 
his real text, shows that he paid this compliment to Pendennis castle in Cornwall, and that his 
original editors (I suppose to do honour to a noble fainilv), foisted in the name of Ragland. It 
it true however of neither. The North Welsh castles held out considerably longer; that of 
Harlech was not taken till April, 16*7, which put an end to the war. Whitelock.. 

Clarendon, still more unyielding than his master, extols the long resistance of his party, and 
says that those who surrendered at the first summons obtained no better terms than they who 
made the stoutest defence ; as if that were a sufficient justification for prolonging a civil war. 
In fact, however, they did the king some harm ; inasmuch as they impeded the efforts made 
in parliament to disband the army. Several votes of the commons show this ; see the journals 
of 12th May and 31st July, 1646. 

« The resolution to disband Fairfax's regiment next Tues at Chelmsford passed 16 May, 
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of Cromwell, and even made some demur about continuing Fairfax in 
command. 1 But in all measures that exact promptitude and energy, 
treachery and timidity are apt to enfeeble the resolutions of a popular 
assembly. Their demonstrations of enmity were however so alarming 
to the army, who knew themselves disliked by the people, and de- 
pendent for their pay on the parliament, that as early as April, 1 647, 
an overture was secretly made to the king, that they would replace 
him in his power and dignity. He cautiously answered, that he would 
not involve the kingdom in a fresh war, but should ever feel the 
strongest sense of this offer from the army. 2 Whether they were dis- 
contented at the coldness of this reply, or, as is more probable, the offer 
had only proceeded from a minority of the officers, no further overture 
was made, till not long afterwards the bold manoeuvre of Joyce had 
placed the king’s person in their power. 

The first effect of this military violence was to display the parlia- 
ment’s deficiency in political courage. It contained, we well know, a 
store of energetic spirits, not apt to swerve from their attachments. 
But where two parties are almost equally balanced, the defection, which 
external circumstances must produce among those timid and feeble 
men from whom no assembly can be free, even though they should 
form but a small minority, will of course give a character of cowardice 
and vacillation to counsels, which is imputed to the whole. They 
immediately expunged, by a majority of 96 to 79, a vote of reprehension 
passed some weeks before, upon a remonstrance from the army which 
the presbyterians had highly resented, and gave other proofs of retrac- 
ing their steps. But the army was not inclined to accept their submis- 
sion in full discharge of the provocation. It had schemes of its own 
for the reformation and settlement of the kingdom, more extensive than 
those of the presbyterian faction. It had its own wrongs also to 
revenge. Advancing towards London, the general and council of war 
sent up charges of treason against eleven principal members of that 
party, who obtained leave to retire beyond sea. Here may be said to 
have fallen the legislative power and civil government of England ; 
which from this hour till that of the restoration had never more than a 
momentary and precarious gleam of existence, perpetually interrupted 
by the sword. 


1647, by 136 lo 115 ; Algernon Sidney being a teller of the noes. Commons’ Journals. In 
these votes the house, that is, the presbyterian majority, acted with extreme imprudence ; not 
having provided for the payment of the army’s arrears at the time they were thus disbanding 
them. Whitelock advised Hollis and his pa~ty not to pi ess the disbanding; and on finding 
tfiem obstinate, drew off, as he tells us, from i ‘iat connexion, and came nearer to Cromwell, 
p.248. This, however, he had begun to do ather earlier. Independently of the danger of 
disgusting the army, it is probable that, as soon as it was disbanded, the royalists would have 
been up in arms. For the growth of this discontent, day by day, peruse Whitelock’s Journals 
for March and the three following months, as well as the Parliamentary History. 

1 It was only carried by 159 to 147, Mar. 5. 1647, that the forces should be commanded by 
Fairfax. But on the 8th, the house voted without a division, that no officer under him should 
be above the rank of a colonel, and that no member of the house should have any command 
in the army. It is easy to see at whom this was levelled. Commons’ Journals. They voted 
at the same time that the officers should all take the covenant, which had been rejected two 
years before; and, by a majority of 136 to 108, that they should all conform to the govern- 
ment of the church, established by both houses of parliament. 

* Clar. State Papers, ii. 365. The army, in a declaration not long atter the king fell into 
their power, June 24., use these expressions : — ‘ ‘ We clearly profess that we do not see how 
there can be any peace to this kingdom firm or lasting, without a due provision for the 
rights, quiet, and immunity of his majesty, his royal family, and his late partakers.” Farl. 
History 647, 

28 0 
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Those who have once bowed their knee to force, must expect that 
force will be for ever their master. In a few weeks after this submis- 
sion of the commons to the army, they were insulted by an unruly, 
tumultuous mob of apprentices, engaged in the presbyterian politics of 
the city, who compelled them by actual violence to rescind several of 
their late votes. 1 Trampled upon by either side, the two speakers, 
several peers, and a great number of the lower house, deemed it some- 
what less ignominious, and certainly more politic, to throw themselves 
on the protection of the army. They were accordingly soon restored 
to their places, at the price of a more complete and irretrievable sub- 
jection to the military power than they had already undergone. 
Though the presbyterians maintained a pertinacious resistance within 
the walls of the house, it was evident that the real power of command 
was gone from them, and that Cromwell with the army must either 
become arbiters between the king and parliament, or crush the remain- 
ing authority of both. 2 * * * * * * 9 

There are few circumstances in our history which have caused more 
perplexity to inquirers than the conduct of Cromwell and his friends 
towards the king in the year 1647. Those who look only at the ambi- 
tious and dissembling character of that leader, or at the fierce republic- 
anism imputed to I reton, will hardly believe that either of them could 
harbour any tiling like sincere designs of restoring him even to that 
remnant of sovereignty which the parliament would have spared. Yet, 
when we consider attentively the public documents and private memoirs 
of that period, it docs appear probable that their first intentions towards 
the king were not unfavourable, and so far sincere that it was their 
project to make use of his name rather than totally to set him aside. 
But whether by gratifying Cromwell and his associates with honours, 
and throwing the whole administration into their hands, Charles would 
have long contrived to keep a tarnished crown on his head, must be 
very problematical. l * 

The new gaolers of this unfortunate prince began by treating him 
with unusual indulgence, especially in permitting his episcopal chaplains 

1 Hollis censures the speakers of the two houses and others who fled to the army from this 

mob ; the riot being “a sudden tumultuous thing of young idle people without design/’ Pos- 

sibly this might be the case ; but the tumult at the door of the house, 76th July, was such that 

it could not be divided. Their votes were plainly null, as being made under duress. Yet the 

presbyterians were so strong in the commons, that a resolution to annul all pi oceedmgs during 

the speaker’s absence was lost by 97 to 95, aft**r his return ; and it was only voted to repc 

them. Amotion to declue that the house*., ft 01, 26th July to 6th Aug. had been under a 
force, was also lost by 78 to 75. Jo , J 17th Aug. The lonL however passed an 

ordinance to this effect ; and after once more rejecting it, the commons agreed on Aug. 20. t 
with a proviso that no one should be called in question for what had been done. 

9 These transactions arc best read in the Commons’ Journals, and the Pail. Hist., and next 
to those in Whitelock. IIollis relates them with great passion, and Clarendon, as he does 
every thing else that passed in London, very imperfectly. He accounts for the earl of Man- 
chester and the speaker Lenthal’s retiring to the army by their persuasion that the chief 
officers had nearly concluded a treaty with the king, and resolved to have their shares in it. 
This is a very unnecessary surmise. Lenthal was a poor-spirited man, easily influenced by 
those whom he thought the strongest, and in this instance, according: to Ludlow, p. 206., per- 
suaded with difficulty by Haslerig to go to the army. Manchester, indeed, had more courage 
and honour ; but he was not of much capacity, and his parliamentary conduct was not system- 
atic. But upon the whole it is obvious, by reading the list of names (Pari. Hist. 757.), that 
the king’s fnends were rather among those who stayed behind, especially in the lords, than 
among those who went to the army. Seven of eight peers who continued to sit from 26th 
July to 6th of Aug. 1647, were impeached for it afterwards (Pari. Hist. 764.), and they were 
all of the most moderate party. If the king had any previous connexion with the city, he 
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to attend him. This was deemed a pledge of what he thought an 
invaluable advantage in dealing with the army, that they would not 
insist upon the covenant, which in fact was nearl /as odious to them as 
to the royalists, though for very different reasons. Charles, naturally 
sanguine, and utterly incapable in every part of his life of taking a just 
view of affairs, was extravagantly elated by these equivocal testimonies 
of good-will. He blindly listened to private insinuations from rash or 
treacherous friends, that the soldiers were with him, just after his 
seizure by Joyce. “ I would have you to know, sir,” he said to Fairfax, 
“that I have as good an interest in the army as your self an opinion 
as injudiciously uttered as it was absurdly conceived. 1 These strange 
expectations account for the ill reception which in the hasty irritation 
of disappointment he gave to the proposals of the army, when they 
were actually tendered to him at Hampton Court, and which seems to 
have eventually cost him his life. These proposals appear to have 
been drawn up by 1 reton, a lawyer by education, and a man of much 
courage and capacity. He had been supposed, like a large proportion 
of the officers, to aim at a settlement of the nation under a democratical 
polity. But the army, even if their wishes in general went so far, which 

acted very disingenuously in his letter to Fairfax, Aug. 3., while the content was still pending ; 
wherein he condemns the tumults and declares his unwillingness tint his friends should pun 
with the city against the anny, whose proposals he had icjctted the day before with an impru- 
dence of which he was now sensible. Tim letter, as actually sent to Fairfax, is in the J\ul. 
Hist 734., and may be compand with a lough diaught of the same, piescrvcd in Clarendon 
Tapers, 373 , from which it inatci tally differs, being much sharper against the city. 

1 Fairfax’s Memoirs in Mascres's Collection of Tiacts, vol. i p. 447. “ Py this,” says 

Fairfax, who had for once found a man less discerning of the times than himself, “ I plainly 
saw the broken reed he leaned on. The agitators had brought the king into an opinion that 
the army was for him.” lieton said plainly to the king, ** Sir, \ on have an intention to be the 
arbitrator between the paihament and us . and we mean to be so between your majesty and the 
parliament.” Kerkley’s Mcmoiis, ibid. p. 360. 

This folly of the king, if Mrs. Hutchinson is well informed, alienated Ircton, who had been 
more inclined to trust him than is commonly believed “ Cromwell," she says, “was at that 
time so incorruptib'y faithful to his trust and the people’s interest, that he could not be drawn 
in to practise even his own usual and natuial dissimulation on this occasion. His son-in-law, 
lieton, that was as faithful as he, was not so fully of the opinion, till he had tried it, and 
found to the contrary, but that the king might have been managed to comply with the public 
good of his people, after he could no longer uphold his own violent will ; but upon some dis- 
courses with him, the king uttering these words to him, * I shall play my game as well as L 
can,' Ireton replied, ‘ If your majesty have a game, you must give 11s also the liberty to play 
ours.’ Colonel Hutchinson privately discoutsmg with his cousin about the communications he 
had had with the king, 1 reton's expressions were these * He gave us words, and we paid him 
in his own coin, when we found he had no real intention to the people’s good, but to prevail, by 
oui factions, to regain by art what he had lost in fight.’ ” p. 274. 

It must be said for the king, that he was by no means more sanguine or more blind than his 
distinguished historian and minister. Clarendon’s private lettris are full of sti.mge and absurd 
expectations. Even so late as Oct. 1647, he writes to Horhley in high hopes from the army, 
and presses him to make no concessions except as to persons. “ If they see you will not 
yield, they must ; forsute they have as much or more need of the king than lie of them.” P. 
379. The whole tenor, indeed, of Clarendon’s correspondence demonstrates that notwith- 
standing the fine remarks occasionaly scattered through his history, he was no practical states- 
man, nor had any just conception, at the time, of the couisc of affairs. He never flinched from 
one principle, not very practicable or ratioual in the circumstances of the king : that nothing 
was to be receded from which had ever been demanded. This may he culled magnanimity ; 
but no^ foreign or domestic dissension could be settled, if all men weic to act upon it, or if all 
men, like Charles and Clarendon, were to expect that Providence would interfere to support 
what seems to them the best, that is, their own cause. The following passage is a specimen : 
— ** Truly 1 am so unfit to bear a part in carrying on this new contention Thy negotiation and 
concession], that I would not, to preserve myself, wife, and children from the lingering death 
of want by famine (fora sudden death would require no courage), consent to the lessening any 
part, which I take to be in the function of a bishop, or the taking away the smallest preben- 
dary in the church, or to be bound not to endeavour to alter any such alteration." Id. vol iii. 
p. s. Feb. 4. 1648. 
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is hardly evident, were not yet so decidedly masters as to dictate a 
form of government uncongenial to the ancient laws and fixed pre- 
judices of the people. Something of this tendency is discoverable in 
the propositions made to the king, which had never appeared in those 
of the parliament. It was proposed that parliaments should be biennial ; 
that they should never sit less than a hundred and twenty days, nor 
more than two hundred and forty ; that the representation of the com- 
mons should be reformed, by abolishing small boroughs and increasing 
the number of members for counties, so as to render the house of com- 
mons, as near as might be, an equal representation of the whole. In 
respect of the militia and some other points, they either followed the 
parliamentary propositions of Newcastle, or modified them favourably 
for the king. They excepted a very small number of the king’s ad- 
herents from the privilege of paying a composition for their estates, 
and set that of the rest considerably lower than had been fixed by the 
parliament They stipulated that the royalists should not sit in the 
next parliament. As to religion, they provided forliberty of conscience, 
declared against the imposition of the covenant, and by insisting on 
the retrenchment of the coercive jurisdiction of bishops and the abro- 
gation of penalties for not reading the common prayer, left it to be 
implied that both might continue established . 1 The whole tenor of 
these propositions was in a style far more respectful to the king, and 
lenient towards his adherents, than had ever been adopted since the 
beginning of the war. The sincerity indeed of these overtures might 
be very questionable, if Cromwell had been concerned in them ; but 
they proceeded from those elective tribunes called Agitators, who had 
been established in every regiment to superintend the interests of the 
army . 2 And the terms were surely as good as Charles had any reason 
to hope. The severities against his party were mitigated. The grand 
obstacles to all accommodation, the covenant and presbyterian esta- 
blishment, were at once removed ; or, if some dilficulty might occur as 
to the latter, in consequence of the actual possession of ben dices by 
the presbyterian clergy, it seemed not absolutely insuperable. For the 
changes projected in the constitution of parliament, they were not 
necessarily injurious to the monarchy. r J hat parliament should not be 
dissolved until it had sat a certain lime, was so salutary a provision, 
that the triennial act was hardly complete without it. 

It is however probable, from the king's extreme tenaciousness of his 
prerogative, that these were the conditions that he found it most difficult 
to endure. Having obtained, through sir John Berkley, a sight of the 

1 Pari. Hist. 738. Clarendon talks of these proposal^ as worse than any the king had ever 
received from the parliament ; and Hollis says they “ dissolved the whole frame of the mon- 
archy.” It is hard to see, however, that they did so in a greutei degice than those which he 
had himself endeavoured to obtain as a commissioner at Uxbridge. As to the church, they 
were manifestly the best that Charles had ever seen. As to his prerogative and the power of 
the monarchy, he was so thoroughly beaten, that n f> treaty could do him any essential service ; 
and he had, in truth, only to make his election, whether to be the nominal chief of an aristo- 
cratical or a democraticaf republic. In a well written tract, called Vox M ilitaris, containing a 
defence of the army’s proceedings and intentions, and published apparently 111 July, 1C47, their 
desire to preserve the king’s rights, according to their notion of them, and the general laws of 
the realm, is strongly asserted. 

* The precise meaning of this word seems obscure. Some have supposed it to be a corrup- 
tion of adjutators, as if the modern term adjutant meant the same thing. But I find agitator 
always so spelled in the pamphlets of the time. 
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propositions before they were openly made, he expressed much dis- 
pleasure ; and said that if the army were inclined to close with him, 
they would never have demanded such hard terms. He seems to have 
principally objected, at least in words, to the exception of seven un- 
named persons from pardon, to the exclusion of his party from the next 
parliament, and to the want of any articles in favour of the church. 
Berkley endeavoured to show him that it was not likely that the army, 
if meaning sincerely, should ask less than this. But the king, still 
tampering with the Scots, and keeping his eyes fixed on the city and 
parliament, at that moment came to an open breach with the army, 
disdainfully refused the propositions when publicly tendered to him, 
with such expressions of misplaced resentment and preposterous con- 
fidence as convinced the officers that they could neither conciliate nor 
trust him . 1 This unexpected haughtiness lost him all chance with those 
proud and republican spirits ; and as they succeeded about the same 
time in bridling the presbyterian party in parliament, there seemed no 
necessity for an agreement with the king, and their former determina- 
tions of altering the frame of government returned with more revenge- 
ful fury against his person . 2 

Charles's continuance at Hampton Court, there can be little doubt, 
would have exposed him to such imminent risk that in escaping from 

1 Berkley’s Memoirs, yf). He told lord Capel about this time that he expected a war 
between Scotland and Kurland ; that the Scots hoped for the assistance of the presbyterians ; 
and that he wished Ins own party to rise in arms on a proper conjuncture, without which he 
could not hope for much benefit from the others. Clarendon, v. 476. 

. * Berkley, 368 &c. Compare the letter of Ashburuham, published in 1648, and repiintcd 
in 1764 ; but probably not so full as the MS. in the earl of Ashburnham’s possession, aUo the 
memoirs of Hollis, Huntingdon, and Fairfax, which are all in Masores’s Collection ; also Lud- 
low, Hutchinson, Clarendon, Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, and some despatches in 1047 and 
1648, from a royalist in London, printed in the appendix in the second volume of the Claren- 
don Papers. This correspondent of secretary Nicholas believes Cromwell and Iieton to have 
all along planned the king's destruction, and set the levelleis on, till they pioceeded so violently 
tKt they were foiccd to lestrain them This also is the conclusion of Major Huntingdon, in 
his Reasons for laying down his Commission. But the « ontraiy appears to me more probable. 

1 wo anecdotes, well known to those conversant in English lustnrv, aic too rem. likable to 
be omitted It is said by the editor of Lmd Oi lery’s Metnoiis, as a relation which he had 
heard from that noble _ person, that in a conversation with Cromwell concerning the king’s 
death, the latter told him, he and his fiieiuls had once a mind to have closed with the king, 
fearing that the Scots and pieshyterians might do so , when one of their spies, who was of the 

n K bed-chamber, gave them information of a letter from his majesty to the queen, sewed up 
in the skirt of a saddle, and directing them to an inn where it might be found. They obtained 
the letter ^accordingly, in winch the king said, that he was com ted by both factions, the Scots 
presbyterians and the army , that those winch bide fairest for him should have him, but he 
thought he should rather close with the Scots than the other. Upon this, finding themselves un- 
likely to get good teimsfrom the king, they vowed his destruction Carte’s Ormond, ii 12. 

A second anecdote is alluded to by some eai Her writers, but is particularly told 111 the follow- 
ing words, by Richardson the painter, author of some anecdotes of Pope, edited by Spence. 

Lord Bolingbroke told us, June 12. 1742, (Mr. Pope, lord Mardimont, and myself,) that the 
second earl of Oxford had often told him that he had seen, and had in his hands, an original 
letter that Charles the First wrote to his queen, in answer to one of hers that hail been inter- 
cepted, and then forwarded to him ; wherein she had reproached him for having made those 
villains too great concessions, viz , that Cromwell should be lord-lieutenant of Ireland for life 
without account ; that that kingdom should be in the hands of the party, with an army 
there kept which should know no head but the lieutenant ; that Cromwell should have a 
garter, &c. *, that in this letter of the king’s it was said, that she should leave him to manage, 
who was better informed of all circumstances than she could be ; but she might be entirely easy 
as to whatever concessions he should make them ; for that he should know in due time how to 
deal with the rogues, who instead of a silken garter, should he fitted with a hempen cord. So 
the letter ended ; which answer as they waited for, so they intercepted accordingly : and it 
determined his fate. This letter lord Oxford said he had offered 500/. fin.” 

. | “ e authenticity of this latter story has been constantly rejected by Hume and the advocates 
of Charles ui general ; and for one reason among others, that it looks like a u>£arcpresenta 
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thence, he acted on a reasonable principle of self-preservation. He 
might probably, with due precautions, have reached France or Jersey. 
But the hastiness of his retreat from Hampton Court giving no time, 
he fell again into the toils, through the helplessness of his situation, 
and the foolish counsels of one whom he trusted. 1 The fortitude of his 
own mind sustained him in this state of captivity and entire seclusion 
fiom his friends. No one, however sensible to the infirmities of 
Charles’s disposition, and the defects of his understanding, can refuse 
admiration to that patient firmness and unaided acuteness which he 
displayed throughout the last and most melancholy year of his life. 
He had now abandoned all expectation of obtaining any present terms 
for the church or crown. lie proposed therefoie what he had privately 
empowered Murray to offer the year before, to confirm the presbyterian 
government for three years, and to give up the militia during his whole 
life, with other concessions of importance. (Pari. Hist. 799.) To pre- 
serve the church lands from sale, to shield his friends from proscription, 
to obtain a legal security for the restoration of the monarchy in his son, 
were from henceforth the main objects of all his efforts. It was how- 
ever far too late, even for these moderate conditions of peace. Upon 
his declining to pass four bills, tendered to him as preliminaries of a 
treaty, which on that very account, besides his objections to part of their 
contents, he justly considered as unfair, the parliament voted that no 
more addresses should be made to him, and that they would receive 
no more messages. 2 He was placed in close and solitary confinement ; 
and at a meeting of the principal officers at Windsor it was concluded 
to bring him to trial, and avenge the blood shed in the war by an awful 
example of punishment; Cromwell and 1 reton, if either of them had 

of that told by loid Orrery, which both stands cm good authority, and is perfectly conformable 
to all the memoirs of the time. I have howevei been informed, that a memorandum nearly 
conformable to Rnhardson’s anecdote is extant, in the handwriting of lord Oxford. 

It is possible that this letter is the same with that mentioned by lord Oricry ; and in that case 
was written about the month of Oi tuber. Cromwell seems to have been in treaty with the 
king as late as Sept. ; and advised him, according to Berkley, to reject the ptoposals of the 
parliament in th.it month. Herbert mentions an intercepted letter of the queen (Memoirs, 
60 ); and even his story proven that Cromwell and his paity broke off with Charles from a 
conviction of his dissimulation See Laing's note, ui. 5O2. ; and the note by Strype, therein 
referred to, on Kennct’s Complete Hist, of England, in 170 ; which speaks of a “ constant 
tradition” about this siory, and is more wot thy of notice, because it was written before the 
publication of Lord Orrery’s Mems , or of the Richardsomana. 

1 Ashburnhutn i*ives us to undei stand that the king had mad** choice of the Isle of Wight, 
previously to his leaving Hampton Court, but probably at his own suggestion. This seems 
confirmed by the king’s letter m Burnet’s Mein of Dukes of Hamilton, j_>6. Clarendon’s 
account is a romance, with a little mixture, probably, of truth. I have been told that m the 
manuscript of Ashburnhain in his noble descendant's possession, it is asserted that he was in 
previous of the coircspondence with Hammond 

8 This vote wets earned by 141 to 92, Jan 15. Pari Hist. 831. App. to 2nd. vol, of Clar. State 
Papers. Cromwell was now xchement against the king, though he had voted in Ins favour 
on Sept. 22. Journal-, and Betkley, 372. A proof that the king was meant to he wholly 
rejected is, that at this tunc, in the list of the navy, the expression “ his majesty’s slop,” was 
changed to “ the parliament’s ship ” Whitclock, 291. 

The four bills were founded on foui propositions (for which I refer to Hume or the Purl. 
Hist., not to Clarendon, who has misstated them) sent down from the Lords. The lower 
house voted to agree with them by 115 to 106, Sidney and Evelyn tellers for the Ayes, 
Martin and Morleyfor the Noes. The incieasc of the minority is remarkable, and shows 
how much the king’s jefusal of the terms offered him in Sept , and his escape fiom Hampton 
Court, liad swollen the commonwealth party ; to which, by the way, colonel Sidney at this 
time seems not to have belonged. Ludlow says, that the party hoped the king would not 
grant the four bills, i. 224. The commons published a declaration of their reasons for making 
no further addresses to the king, wherein they more than insinuate his participation m the 
murder of his father by Buckingham. Pari. Hist. 847. 
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been ever favourable to the king, acceding at this time to the severity 
of the rest. 

Yet in the midst of this peril and seeming abandoni *.ent, his affairs 
were really less desperate than they had been ; and a few rays of light 
broke for a time through the clouds that enveloped him. From the 
hour that the Scots delivered him up at Newcastle, they seem to have 
felt the discredit of such an action, and longed for the opportunity o 
redeeming their public name. They perceived more and more that a 
well-disciplined army, under a subrle chief invetcrately hostile to them, 
were rapidly becoming masters of England. I nstead of that covenanted 
alliance, that unity in church and state, they had expected, they we eto 
look for all the jealousy and dissension that a complete discordance in 
civil and spiritual polity could inspire. Their commissioners therefore 
in England, the earl of Lanark, always a moderate royalist, and the 
carl of Lauderdale a warm presbyterian, had kept up a secret inter- 
course with the king at Hampton Court. After his detention rt 
Carisbrook, they openly declared themselves against the four bills 
proposed by the English parliament : and at length concluded a 
private treaty with him, by which, on certain terms quite as favourable 
as he could justly expect, they bound themselves to enter England 
with an army in order to restore him to his freedom and dignity. 1 
This invasion was to be combined with risings in various parts of the 
country; the presbyterian and royalist, though still retaining much of 
animosity towards each other, concurring at least in abhorrence of 
military usurpation ; and the common people having very generally 
returned to that affectionate respect for the kings person, which 
sympathy for his sufferings, and a sense how little they had been 
gainers by the change of government, must naturally have excited.* 
The unfortunate issue of the Scots expedition under the duke of 
Hamilton, and of the various insurrections throughout England, 
quelled by the vigilance and good conduct of Fairfax and Cromwell, is 
well known. But these formidable manifestations of the public senti- 
ment in favour of peace with the king on honourable conditions, 
wherein the city of London, ruled by the presbyterian ministers, took a 
share, compelled the Imu^e of commons to retract its measures. They 
came to a vote, by 165 to 99, that they would not alter the fundamental 
government by king, lords, and commons (April 28. 1648. Pari. Hist. 
883,) ; they abandoned their impeachment against seven peers, the mos 

1 Clarendon, whose avulsion to ihc 5 v ots warps his i" 1 'non', • >’>* tint this treaty contained 
many things dishonourable »» the English nation II, \ I ' _ king lost a good deal in 

the eyes of this uncompromising state sma... by the concessions he made in the Isle of V’ight. 
State Papeis, 387. I cannot, for my own pail, see any tiling derogatory to England in the 
treaty ; for the temporary occupation of a ft w foitified towns m the north can hardly be called 
so. Charles, there is some reason to think, had on a fotmcr ocmsiou made offers to the Scots 
far more inconsistent with his duty to this kingdom. 

^Clarendon. May, IJreviate of the llist. of the Pailiament, in Maseres’s Tracts, i 113. 
Whitelock, 307. 317., &c. In confeicncc between the two houses, July 25. 7648, the com- 
mons gave as a reason for insisting on the king’s surtender of the militia as a picluninary to a 
treaty, that such was the disaffection to the pailiament on all sides, that without the militia they 
could never be secure. Rush. vi. 444. “Thcchief citizens of London,” says May, 122 , “ and 
others called presbyterians, though die presbyterian Scots abominated this army, wished go d 
success to the Scots no less than the mahgnants did. Whence let the reader judge of th 
times.” The fugitive sheets of this year, such as the Mcrcurius Aulicus, bear witness to tli 
exulting and insolent tone of the royalists. They chuckle over Fairfax and Cromwell, as if 
they had caught a couple of rats in a tiap 
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moderate of the upper house, and the most obnoxious to the army ; 1 they 
restorecf the eleven members to their seats (J une 8.) ; they revoked their 
resolution against a personal treaty with the king, and even that which 
required his assent by certain preliminary articles. 2 In a word, the 
party for distinction’s sake called presbyterian, but now rather to be 
denominated constitutional, regained its ascendancy. This change in 
the counsels of parliament brought on the ’trcaty of Newport. 

The treaty of Newport was set on foot and managed by those politi- 
cians of the house of lords, who having long suspected no danger to 
themselves but from the power of the king, had discovered, somewhat 
of the latest, that the crown itself was at stake, and that their own 
privileges were set on the same cast. Nothing was more remote from 
the intentions of the earl of Northumberland or lord Sayc, man to see 
themselves pushed from their scats by such upstarts as I reton and 
Harrison ; and their present mortification affoided a proof how men 
reckoned wise in their generation become the dupes of their own selfish, 
crafty, and pusillanimous policy. They now grew anxious to see a 
treaty concluded with the king. Sensible that it was necessary to 
anticipate, if possible, the return of Cromwell from the north, they 
implored him to comply at once with all the propositions of pailiament, 
or at least to yield in the first instance as far as lie meant to go. 8 

1 June 6. These peers were the earls of Suffolk, Middlesex, and T.incoln, lords Willoughby 
of Barham, Berkley, Hunsdon, and Maynaid. They were impeached for sitting in the house 
during the tumults from 26th of July to Oth of Aug , 1647. The carl of Pembroke, who had 
also continued to sit, merely because he was too stupid to discover which party was likely to 
prevail, escaped by truckling to the new powers. 

2 See Pari. Hist. 823. 892. 904. 921. 924. 959. 996. for the different votes on this subject, 
wherein the presbyterians gradually beat the independent or republican paity, but with very 
small and precarious majoiities. 

* Clarendon, vi. 155. He is very absurd in imagining that any of the pailiamentary commis- 
sioners would have been satisfied with “an act of indemnity and oblivion.” 

That the parliament had some reason to expect the king’s dimness of purpose to give way, 
in spite of all his haggling, will appeal from the following short review of what had been dq*ie. 
1. At Newmarket, in June, 1642, he absolutely refused the nineteen propositions tendered to 
him by the lords and commons. 2. In the treaty of Oxford, March, 1643, he seems to have 
made no concessions, not even promising an amnesty to those he had already excluded from 
pardon. 3. In the treaty of Uxbridge, no mention was made on his side of exclusion from 

f iardon ; he offered to vest the militia f »r seven yeais in commissioners jointly appointed by 
nmsclf and parliament, so that it should afterwaids leturn to him, and to limit the juris- 
diction of the bishops 4. In the winter of 1645, lie not only offered to disband his foiccs, but 
to let the militia b<* vested for seven yeais in connnissioucis to be appointed by the two 
houses, and afterwards to be settled by bill also to give the nomination of officers of state 
and judges pro hac vice to the houses. 5. He went no farther in substance till May, 1647 ; 
when he offered the militia for ten years, as well as great limitations of episcopacy, and the 
continuance of presbyterian government for three years ; the whole matter to be afterwards 
settled by bill on the advice of the assembly of divines, and twenty more of his own nomi- 
nation. 6. In his letter from Carisbrook, Nov. 1647, he gave up the militia for his life. This 
was in effect to sacrifice almost every tiling as to immediate power ; but he struggled to save 
the church lands from confiscation, which would have rendered it hardly practicable to restore 
episcopacy in future. His further concessions in the treaty of Newport, though very slowly 
extorted, were comparatively trifling 

What Clarendon thought of the treaty of Newport may he imagined. “You may easily 
conclude,” he writes to Digby, ‘‘ how fit a counsellor I am like to be, when the best that is 
proposed is that which I would not consent unto to presewc the kingdom from ashes. I can 
tell you worse of myself than this ; which is, that there may be some reasonable expedients 
which possibly might in truth restore and preserve all, in which I could bear no part.” P. 459. 
See also p. 351. and 416. I do not divine what he means by this. But what he could not 
have approved was, that the king had no thoughts of dealing sincerely with the parliament in 
this treaty, and gave Ormond directions to obey all his wife’s commands, but not to obey any 
further orders he might send, nor to be startled at his great concessions respecting Ireland, for 
they would come to nothing.. Carte’s Papers, i. 185. See Mr. Brodie’s remarks on this, iv. 
143-146. He had agreed to give up the government of Ireland for twenty years to the i»arlia- 
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They had not, however, mitigated in any degree the rigorous conditions 
so often proposed ; nor did the king during this treaty obtain any 
reciprocal concession worth mentioning in return for his surrender of 
almost all that could be demanded. Did the positive adherence of 
the parliament to all these propositions, in circumstances so perilous to 
themselves, display less unreasonable pertinacity than that so .often 
imputed to Charles ? Or if, as was the fact, the majority which the 
presbyterians had obtained was so precarious that they dared not 
hazard it by suggesting any more moderate counsels, what rational 
security would the treaty have afforded him, had he even come at once 
into all their requisitions ? His real error was to have entered upon 
any treaty, and still more to have drawn it out by tardy and ineffectual 
capitulations. There had long been only one course either for safety 
or for honour, the abdication of his royal office ; now probably too late 
to preserve his life, but still more honourable than the treaty of 
Newport. Yet though he was desirous to make his escape to France, 
1 have not observed any hint that he had thoughts of resigning the 
crown ; whether from any mistaken sense of obligation, or from an 
apprehension that it might affect the succession of his son. 

There can be no more erroneous opinion than that of such as believe 
that the desire of overturning the monarchy produced the civil wan 
rather than that the civil war brought on the former. In a peaceful 
and ancient kingdom like England, the thought of change could not 
spontaneously arise. A few speculative men, by the study of antiquity, 
or by observation of the prosperity of Venice and Holland, might be 
led to an abstract preference of republican politics ; some fanatics 
might aspire to a Jewish theocracy; but at the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, we have not the slightest cause to suppose that any party, 
or any number of persons among its members, had formed what must 
then have appeared so extravagant a conception. 1 The insuperable 

ment. Iii his answer to the propositions at Newcastle, sent in May, 1647, lie had dcilared 
that he would give full satisfaction with respect to Ireland. But he thus explains himself to 
the queen : — “ I have so couched (hat article that, if the Irish give me cause, I may interpret 
it enough to their advantage, for I only say that I will give them fthe two houses) full satis- 
faction as to the management of the war, nor do 1 promise to continue the war; so that, if I 
find leason to make a good peace there, my engagement is at an end Wheiefore make this 
my interpretation known to the Iris>h.” Clar. State Papers. “What reliance,” says Mr 
Laing, from whom 1 ti .inscribe this passage, (which I cannot find in the book quoted) “ could 
parliament place at the beginning of the dispute, or at any subsequent period, on the word or 
moderation of a prince, whose solemn and written declarations weie so full of equivocation?” 
Hist, of Scotland, 3J. 40(1. It may here be added that though Charles had given his patole to 
colonel Hammond, and had the sentinels removed in consequence, he was engaged during 
most part of his stay at Carisbrook in schemes for an escape. See Col. Cooke’s Narrative, 
printed with Herbert’s Memoirs , and in Rushw vi. 534 But his enemies weie apprised of 
this intention, and even of an attempt to escape by removing a bar of his window, as appears 
by the letters from the committee of Derby House, Cromwell, and others, to Col. Hammond, 
published in 1764. 

1 Clarendon mentions an expression that dropped from HenryMaitin in conversation, not 
long after the meeting of the parliament : “ I do not think one man wise enough to govern us 
all. This may doubtless be taken in a sense perfectly compatible with our limited monarchy. 
But Martin’s republicanism was soon apparent ; he was sent to the Tower in Aug. 1643, for 
language reflecting on the king. Pari. Hist. i6x. A Mr. Chillingworth had before incurred 
the same punishment for a like offence, Dec. 1. 1641. Nalson. ii. 714. Sir Henry Ludlow, 
father of the regicide, was also censured on the same account. As the opposite faction grew 
stronger, Martin was not only restored to his seat, but the vote against him was expunged. 
Vane, I presume, took up republican principles pretty early ; perhaps also Haslcrig. With these 
exceptions, I know not that we can fix on any individual member of parliament the charge of 
an intention to subvert the constitution till 1646 or 1647. 
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Gradual progress of a Republican Party . 

distrust of the king’s designs, the irritation excited by the sufferings of 
the war, the impracticability, which every attempt at negotiation 
displayed, of obtaining his acquiescence to terms deemed indispensable, 
gradually created a powerful faction, whose chief bond of union was a 
determination to set him aside. 1 What further scheme they had 
planned is uncertain ; none probably in which any number were 
agreed : some looked to the prince of Wales, others perhaps, at one 
time, to the elector palatine ; 8 but necessity itself must have suggested 
to many the idea of a republican settlement. In the new-modelled 
army of 1645, composed of independents and enthusiasts of every 
denomination, a fervid eagerness for changes in the civil polity, as well 
as in religion, was soon found to predominate. Not checked, like the 
two houses, by attachment to forms, and by the influence of lawyers, 
they launched forth into varied projects of reform, sometimes judicious, 
or at least plausible, sometimes wildly fanatical. They reckoned the 
king a tyrant, whom, as they might fight against, they might also put 
to death, and whom it were folly to provoke if he were again to become 
their master. Elated with their victories, they began already in 
imagination to carve out the kingdom for themselves ; and remembered 
that saying so congenial to a revolutionary army, that the first of 
monarclis was a successful leader, the first of nobles were his followers. 8 

The knowledge of this innovating spirit in the army gave confidence 
to the violent party in parliament, and increased its numbers by the 
accession of some of those to whom nature has given a fine sense for 
discerning their own advantage. It was doubtless swollen through 
the publication of the king’s letters, and his pertinacity in clinging to 

1 Pamphlets may be found as early .'s 1643 which breathe this spirit: but they arc certainly 
rare till 1645 and 1646. Such are “ Plain English,” 1643, “The Character of an Anti-mahg- 
nant,” 1645: “ Last Warning to all the Inhabitants of London,” 1A47. 

2 Charles Louis, elector palatine, elder brother of the princes Rupcit and Maurice, gave 
cause to suspect that he was looking towaids the throne He left the king’s quartets where he 
had been at the commencement of the war, and ictired to Holland ; whence he wrote, as Well 
as his mothei, the queen of Bohemia, to the parliament, disclaiming and renouncing prince 
Rupert, and begging their own pensions might be paid. He came over to London in Aug. 
1644, took the covenant, and courted the parliament. They showed, however, at first, a good 
deal of jealousy of him ; and intimated that his affairs would prosper better by his leaving the 
kingdom. Wlutelock, iox. Rush. iv. 351; He did not take this hint, and obtained next yeai 
an allowance of 8000/ pei annum Id 145 Lady Ranelagh, in a letter to Hyde, Mar. 1644, 
conjuring him by his regard for lord Falkland's memoiy, to use all liL influent e to prouuc a 
message from the king for a treaty, adds : “ Methinks what I have informed my sister, and 
what sne will inform you, of the posture the prince elector’s affairs are in here, should be a 
motive to hasten away this message.” Clar. State Papers, ii 167. Clarendon himself, in a 
letter to Nicholas, Dec. 12. 1646, (where he gives his opinion, that the independents look more 
to a change of the king and his line, than of the monarchy itself, and would restore the full 
prerogative of the crown to one of their own choice,) proceeds in these remarkable words: 
** And I pray God they have not such a nose of wax ready for their impression. This it is 
makes me tremble more than all their discourses of destroying monarchy ; and that towards 
this end, they find assistance from those who from their hearts abhor their confusions.” P.308. 
These expressions seem more applicable by far to the elector than to Cromwell. But the for- 
mer was not dangerous though it was deemed fit to treat him with respect. Tn Mar. 1647, 
wc find a committee of both houses appointed to receive some intelligence which the prince 
elector desired to communicate to the parliament of great importance to the protestant religion. 
Whitelock, 24T. Nothing farther appears about this intelligence ; vrhich looks as if he was 
merely afraid of being forgotten. He left England in 1649, and died in 1680. 

8 Baxter’s Life, 50. He ascribes the increase of enthusiasm in the army to the loss of its 
presbyterian chaplains, who left it for their benefices, on the reduction of the king’s party ind 
the new-modelling of the troops. The officers then took on them to act as preachers. Id. 54.; 
and Neal, 183. 1 conceive^ that the year 1645 is that to which we must refer ihe appear- 

ance of a republican party in considerable numbers, though not yet among the house of 
commons. 
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his prerogative. And the complexion of the house of commons was 
materially altered by the introduction at once of a large body of fresh 
members. They had at the beginning abstained from issuing writs to 
replace those whose death or expulsion had left their seats vacant. 
These vacancies, by the disabling votes against all the king’s party, 1 
became so numerous that it seemed a glaring violation of the popular 
principles to which they appealed, to carry on the public business with 
so maimed a representation of the people. It was however plainly 
impossible to have elections in many parts of the kingdom w T hile the 
royal army was in strength ; and the change by filling up nearly two 
hundred vacancies at once, was likely to become so important, that 
some feared that the cavaliers, others that the independents and 
republicans, might find their advantage in it. 2 The latter party were 
generally earnest for new elections ; and carried their point against 
the presbyterians in September, 1645, when new writs were ordered for 
all the places which were left deficient of one or both representatives. 8 
The result of these elections, though a few persons rather friendly to 
the king came into the house, was on the whole very favourable to the 
army. The self-denying ordinance no longer being in operation, the 
principal officers were elected on every side ; and, with not many 
exceptions, recruited the ranks of that small body which had already 
been marked by implacable dislike of the king, and by zeal for a total 
new-modelling of the government. 4 In the summer of 1646, this party 
had so far obtained the upper hand, that, accoiding to one of our best 
authorities, the Scots commissioners had all imaginable difficulty to 
prevent his deposition. In the course of the year 1647, more overt 
proofs of a design to change the established constitution were given by 
a party out of doors. A petition was addressed “to the supreme 
authority of this nation, the commons assembled in parliament.” It 
was voted upon a division, that the house dislikes this petition, and 
carnot approve of its being delivered ; and afterwards, by a majority of 
only 94 to 86, that it was seditious and insolent and should be burned 
by the hangman. 5 Yet the first decisive proof, perhaps, which the 
journals of parliament afford of the existence of a republican party, was 
the vote of 22d Sept., 1647, that they would once again make application 
to the king for those things which they judged necessary for the 

1 These passed against the loyalist member separately, and fm the most part in the first 
months of the war. 

2 “The best friends of the parliament were not without funs what the issue of the new 
elections might be ; foi though the people duist not « lmosc such as weie open enemies to them, 
yet probably they would such as were most lik'dy to l»r lor a peace on any terms, corruptly 
preferring the fruition of their estates and sensual enjoyments before the public interest,” &c. 
Ludlow, 1. 168. This is a fair confessiou how little the commonwealth party had the support 
of the nation. 

9 C. Journals. Whitelock, 168 The borough of Southwark had just before petitioned for 
a new writ, its member being dead or disabled 

* That the house of commons, in Dec. 1645. cnteitained no views of altering the fundamental 
constitution, appears from some of their resolutions as to conditions of peace : “That Fairfax 
should have an earldom, with 5000/. a year ; Cromwell and Waller baronies, with half that 
estate; Essex, Northumberland, and two more be made dukes ; Manchester and Salisbury 
marquises, and other peers of their party be elevated to higher ranks ; Haslerig, Stapleton, 
and Skippon to have pensions.” Pail. Hist 403 Whitelock, 182. These votes do not speak 
much for the magnanimity and dismteiestedness of that assembly, though it may suit political 
romam ers to declaim about it. 

5 Co. imons* Journals, May 4. and 18. 1647. This minority were not, in general, republican : 
but weve unwilling to increase the irutation of the army by so strong a vote. 
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welfare and safety of the kingdom. This was carried by 70 to 23.* 
Their subsequent resolution of Jan. 4. 1648, against any further 
addresses to the king, which passed by a majority of 141 to 91, was a 
virtual renunciation of allegiance. The lords, after a warm debate, 
concurred in this vote. And the army had in Nov. 1647, before the 
king’s escape from Hampton Court, published a declaration of their 
design for the settlement of the nation under a sovereign representative 
assembly, which should possess authority to make or repeal laws, and 
to call magistrates to account. 

We are not certainly to conclude that all who, in 1648, had made up 
their minds against the king’s restoration, were equally averse to all legal 
government. The prince of Wales had taken so active, and, for a 
moment, so successful a share in the war of that year, that his father’s 
enemies were become his own. Meetings however were held, where the 
military and parliamentary chiefs discussed the schemes of raising the 
duke of York, or his younger brother the duke of Cdocestcr, to the 
throne. Cromwell especially wavered, or pretended to waver, as to the 
settlement of the nation ; nor is there any evidence, as far as I know, 
that he had ever professed himself averse to monarchy, till, dex- 
terously mounting on the wave which he could not stem, he led on 
those zealots who had resolved to celebrate the inauguration of their 
new commonwealth with the blood of a victim king. 1 2 

It was about the end of 1647, ns I have said, that the principal 
officers took the determination, winch had been already menaced by 
some of the agitators, of bringing the king, as the first and greatest 
delinquent to public justice. 3 * * * * 8 Too stern and haughty, too contident of 

1 Commons’ Journals, Whitelock, 271. Pari. Hist 781. They had just been exasperated 
by his evasion of their propositions. Id. 778. By the smallness of the numbers, and th$ 
names of the tellers, it seems as if the presbytenan party had been almost entirely absent ; 
which may be also inferred from other parts of the Journals See Oct. 9. for a long list of 
absentees. Haslerig and Evelyn, both of the army faction, told the Ayes, Martin and sii P. 
Wentworth the Noes. The house had divided the day before on the question for going iiflo a 
committee to take this matter into consultation, 84 to ,-54 ; Cromwell and Evelyn telling the 
majority, Wentworth and Rainsboiougli, the minority 1 suppose it is from some of these 
divisions that Baron Maseres has reckoned the republican party in the house not to exceed 
thirty in number 

It was resolved on Nov. 6. 1647, that the king of England, for the time being, was bound in 
justice, and by the duty of his office, to give his assent to all such laws as by the lords and 
commons in pailiament shall be adjudged to be for the good of the kingdom, and by them 

tendered unto him for his assent. But the previous question was carried on die following 
addition: “And in case the laws, so offered unto hun, shall not thereupon be assented unto 

by him, that nevertheless they are as valid to all intents and purposes as if his assent had 
been theieunto had and obtained, which they do insist upon as an undoubted right.” Com* 
mens* Journals. 

* Ludlow says, that Cromwell, “finding the king’s friends grow strong in 1648, began to 
court the commonwealth’s party. The latter told him he knew how to cajole and give them 
good words, when he had occasion to make use of them ; whereat, breaking out into a rage, 

he said they were a proud sort of people, and only considerable in their own conceits." P. 

240. Does this look as if he had been rec koned one of them ? 

8 Clarendon says that there were many consultations among the officers about the best mode 
of disposing of the king ; some were for deposing him, others for poison or assassination, 
which, he fancies, would have been put in practice, if they could have prevailed on Ilammond. 
But this is not warranted by our better authorities. 

It is hard to say at what time the first bold man dared to talk of bringing the king to justice. 
But in a letter of Baillie to Alexander Henderson, May 19. 1646, he says, "If God have 
hardened him, so far as I can perceive, this people will strive to have him in their power, and 
make an example of him ; / abhor to think what they sfeak of execution /” ii. 20. : published 
also in Dalrymple’s Memorials of Charles I., p 166. Proofs mav also be brought from pam- 
phlets by I.ilbume and others in 1647, especially towaids the end of that year ; and the remon- 
strance of the Scots parliament, dated Aug. is , alludes to such language Rush. vi. 245. 
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the righteousness of their actions, to think of private assassination, 
they sought to gratify their pride by the solemnity and notoriousness, 
by the very infamy and eventual danger, of an act unprecedented in 
the history of nations. Throughout the year 1648, this design, though 
suspended, became familiar to the people’s expectation . 1 The com- 
monwealth’s men and the levellers, the various sectaries (admitting a 
few exceptions) grew clamorous for the king’s death. Petitions were 
presented to the commons, praying for justice on all deliquents, from 
the highest to the lowest . 2 And not long afterwards the general officers 
of the army came forward with a long remonstrance against any treaty, 
and insisting that the capital and grand author of their troubles be 
speedily brought to justice, for the treason, blood, and mischief, 
whereof he had been guilty . 3 This was soon followed by a vote of the 
presbyterian party, that the answers of the king to the propositions of 
both houses are a ground for the house to proceed upon for the settle- 
ment of the peace of the kingdom , 4 by the violent expulsion, or, as it was 
called, seclusion of all the presbyterian members from the house, and 
the ordinance of a wretched minority, commonly called the Rump, con- 
stituting the high court of justice for the trial of the king.® 

A very small number among those who sat in this strange tribunal 
upon Charles the First were undoubtedly capable of taking statesman- 
like views of the interests of their party, and might consider his death 
a politic expedient for consolidating the new settlement. It seemed to 
involve the army, which had openly abetted the act, and even the nation 
by its passive consent, in such inexpiable guilt towards the royal family, 
that neither common prudence nor a sense of shame would permit them 
to suffer its restoration. But by the far greater part of the regicides 
such considerations were either overlooked or kept in the background. 
Their more powerful motive was that fierce fanatical hatred of the 
king, the natural fruit of long civil dissension, inflamed by preachers 


Berkley indeed positively asstues us, th.it the resolution was taken at Windsor in a council of 
officers, soon after the king’s confinement at Carisbrook ; and this with so much particularity 
of circumstance that, if we reject his account, we must set aside the whole of his memoirs at 
the same time. Maseres’s Tracts, i. 383. But it is fully confn tried by an independent testi- 
mony, William Allen, himself one of the council of officers and adjutant -general of the 
army, who, in a letter addressed to Fleetwood, and published in 1659, declares that after much 
consultation and prayer at Windsor Castle, in the beginning of 1648, they had “ come to a 
very clear and joint resolution that it was their duty to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, 
to an account for the blood he had shed, and mischief he had done to his utmost, against the 
Lord’s cause and people in these poor nations.” This is to be found in Somers Tiacts, vi. 
499. The only discrepancy, if it is one, between him and Berkley, is as to the precise time, 
which the other seems to place in the end of 1647 But this might be lapse of memory in 
either party ; nor is it clear, on looking attentively at lit ikley's narration, that he determines 
the time. Ashburnham says, “ For some days before the king’s remove from Hampton 
Court, there was scarcely a day in which several alarms woie not bi ought him byandfiom 
several considerable persons, both well affected to him and likely to know much of what was 
then in agitation, of the resolution which a olent party in the army had to take away his 
life. And that such a design there was, there were strong insinuations to persuade.” 

1 Somers Tracts, v. 160. 162. 

* Sept. 11. Pari. Hist. 1077. May’s Breviatcin Maseres’sTracts, vol. i. p.127. Whitelock, 335. 

* Nov. 17 Pari. Hist. 1077. Whitelock p. 3*55. A motion, Nov. 30., that the house do 
now proceed on the remonstrance of the army, was lost by 125 to 58, (printed 53. in Par!. 
Hist.). Commons’ lournals. So weak was still the republican party. It is indeed remarkable 
that this remonstrance itself is rather against the king, than absolutely against all monarchy ; 
for one of the proposals contained in it is that kings should be chosen by the people, and have 
no negative voice. 

4 The division was on the previous question, which was lost by 129 t > 8 

4 No division took place on any of the votes respecting the king’s trial. 
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more dark and sanguinary than those they addressed, and by a 
perverted study of the Jewish scriptures. They had been wrought to 
believe, not that his execution would be justified by state-necessity, or 
any such feeble grounds of human reasoning, but that it was a 
bounden duty, which with a safe conscience they could not neglect 
Such was the persuasion of Ludlow and Hutchinson, the most respect- 
able names among the regicides ; both of them free from all suspicion 
of interestedness or hypocrisy, and less intoxicated than the rest by 
fanaticism. “ 1 was fully persuaded,” says the former, 44 that an 
accommodation with the king was unsafe to the people of England, 
and unjust and wicked in the nature of it. The former, besides that it 
was obvious to all men, the king himself had proved, by the duplicity of 
his dealing with the parliament, which manifestly appeared in his own 
papers, taken at the battle of Naseby and elsewhere. Of the latter I 
was convinced by the express words of God’s law ; 4 that blood defilcth 
the land, and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.’ (Numbers, c. xxxv. v. 
33.) And therefore 1 could not consent to leave the guilt of so much 
blood on the nation, and thereby to draw down the just vengeance of 
God upon us all, when it was most evident that the war had been 
occasioned by the invasion of our rights, and open breach of our 
laws and constitution on the king’s part.” (Ludlow, i. 267.) 44 As for 

Mr. Hutchinson,” says his high-soulcd consort, 44 although lie was very 
much confirmed in his judgment concerning the cause, yet being here 
called to an extraordinary action, whereof many were of several minds, 
he addressed himself to God by prayer, desiring the Lord, that, if 
through any human frailty, he were led into any error or false opinion 
in those great transactions, he would open his eyes, and not suffer him 
to proceed, but that he would confirm his spirit in the truth, and 
lead him by a right-enlightened conscience ; and finding no check, 
but a confirmation in his conscience, that it was his duty to act as 
he did, he, upon serious debate, both privately and in his addresses to 
God, and in conferences with conscientious, upright, unbiased persons, 
proceeded to sign the sentence against the king. Although he did not 
then believe but it might one day come to be again disputed among 
men, yet both he and others thought they could not refuse it without 
giving up the people of God, whom they had led forth and engaged 
themselves unto by the oath of God, into the hands of God’s and 
their enemies ; and therefore he cast himself upon God’s protection, 
acting according to the dictates of a conscience which he had sought 
the Lord to guide ; and accordingly the Lord did signalise his favour 
afterward to him.” (Hutchinson, p. 303.) 

The execution of Charles the First has been mentioned in later ages 
by a few with unlimited praise, by some with faint and ambiguous 
censure, by most with vehement reprobation. My own judgment will 
possibly be anticipated by the reader of the preceding pages. I shall 
certainly not rest it on the imaginary sacredness and divine origin of 
royalty, nor even on the irresponsibility with which the law of almost 
every country invests the person of its sovereign. Far be it from me 
to contend, that no cases may be conceived, that no instances may be 
found in history, wherein the sympathy of mankind and the sound 
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principles of political justice would approve a public judicial sentence 
as the due reward of tyranny and perfidiousness. But we may con- 
fidently deny that Charles the First was thus to be singled out as a 
warning to tyrants. His offences were not, in the worst interpretation, 
of that atrocious character which calls down the vengeance of insulted 
humanity, regardless of positive law. His government had been very 
arbitraiy ; but it may well be doubted whether any, even of his minis- 
ters, could have suffered death for their share in it, without introducing 
a principle of barbarous vindictiveness. Far from the sanguinary 
misanthropy of some monarchs, or the revengeful fury of others, he 
had in no instance displayed, nor does the minutest scrutiny since 
made into his character entitle us to suppose any malevolent disposi- 
tions beyond some proneness to anger, and a considerable degree of 
harshness in his demeanour . 1 As for the charge of having caused the 
bloodshed of the war, upon which, and not on any former misgovern- 
ment liis condemnation was grounded, it was as ill established, as it 
would have been insufficient. Well might the earl of Northumber- 
land say, when the ordinance for the king’s trial was before the lords, 
that the greatest part of the people of England were not yet satisfied 
whether the king levied war first against the houses, or the houses 
against him . 2 The fact, in my opinion, was entirely otherwise. It is 
quite another question whether the parliament were justified in their 
resistance to the king’s legal authority. But we may contend that when 
Hotham, by their command, shuts the gates of Hull against his 
sovereign, when the militia was called cut in different counties by an 
ordinance of the two houses, both of which preceded by several weeks 
any levying of forces for the king, the bonds of our constitutional law 
were by them and their servants snapped asunder ; and it would be 
the mere pedantry and chicane of political casuistry to inquire, even if 
the fact could be better ascertained, whether at Edgehill, or in the 
minor skirmishes that preceded, the first carbine was discharged by a 
cavalier or a roundhead. The aggressor in a war is not the first who 
uses force, but the first who renders force necessary. 

But, whether we may think this war to have originated in the king’s 
or the parliament’s aggression, it is still evident that the former had a 


1 The king’s manners were not good. He spoke and behaved to ladies with indelicacy in 
public. Warburton’s Notes on Claiendon, vii. 629., and a passage in Milton’s Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicano, quoted by tlan is and Brodie. He once f 01 got lumself so far as to cane 
sir Henry Vane for coming into a room of the palace reset ved for persons of highei rank. 
Carte’s Ormond, i. 356., where other instances are mentioned by that friendly writer. He had 
lu truth none who loved him, till his misfortunes softened his temper, and excited sympathy. 

An anecdote, strongly intimating the violence of Charles’s temper, has been rejected by his 
advocates. It is said that Burnet, in searching the Hamilton papers, found that the king, on 
discovering the celebrated letter of the Scots covenanting lords to the king of France, was so 
incensed that he sent an order to sir William Balfour, lieutenant-governor of the Tower, to cut 
off the head of his prisoner, lord Loudon ; but that the marquis of Hamilton, to whom Balfour 
immediately communicated thi*>, urged so strongly on the king that the city would be up in 
arms on this violence, that with reluctance he withdrew the warrant. This story is told by 
Oldmixon, Hist, of the Stuarts, p. 140. It was brought forward on Burnet’s authority, and 
also op that of the duke of Hamilton, killed in 1712, by Dr. Birch, no incompetent judge of 
historical evidence ; it seems confirmed by an intimation given by Burnet himself in his Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Hamilton, p. i6r. It is said by Laing, iii. 189, to be also mentioned by 
Scott of Scotstarvet, a contemporary writer. Harris, p. 3 so., quotes other authorities, earlier 
than the anecdote told of Burnet ; and upon the whole, I think the story deserving credit, and 
t>y no means so much to be slighted as tne Oxford editor of Burnet has thought fit to do 

* Clement Walker, Hist, of Independency, l’art II. p. 55. 
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fair case with the nation, a cause which it was no plain violation of 
justice to defend. He was supported by the greater part of the peers, 
by full one third of the commons, by the principal body of the gentry 
and a large proportion of other classes. If his adherents did not form, 
as I think they did not, the majority of the people, they were at least 
more numerous, beyond comparison, than those who demanded or 
approved of his death. The steady deliberate perseverance of so 
considerable a body in any cause takes away the right of punishment 
from the conquerors, beyond what their own safety or reasonable indem- 
nification may require. The vanquished are to be judged by the rules 
of national, not of municipal law. Hence if Charles, after having by 
a course of victories, or the defection of the people, prostrated all 
opposition, had abused his triumph by the execution of Essex or 
Hampden, Fairfax or Cromwell, I think that later ages would have 
disapproved of their deaths as positively, though not quite as vehe- 
mently, as they have of his own. The line is not easily drawn, in 
abstract reasoning, between the treason which is justly punished, and 
the social schism which is beyond the proper boundaries of law ; but 
the civil war of England seems plainly to fall within the latter descrip- 
tion. These objections strike me as unanswerable, even if the trial of 
Charles had been sanctioned by the voice of the nation through its 
legitimate representatives, or at least such a fair and full convention, 
as might, in great necessity, supply the place of lawful authority. But 
it was, as we all know, the act of a bold but very small minority, who 
having forcibly expelled their colleagues from parliament, had usurped, 
under the protection of a military force, that power which all England 
reckoned illegal. 1 cannot perceive what there was in the imagined 
solemnity of this proceeding, in that insolent mockery of the forms of 
justice, accompanied by all unfairness and inhumanity in its circum- 
stances, which can alleviate the guilt of the transaction ; and if it be 
alleged that many of the regicides were firmly persuaded in their con- 
sciences of the right and duty of condemning the king, we may surely 
remember that private murderers have often had the same apology. 

In discussing each particular transaction in the life of Charles, as of 
any other sovereign, it is required by the truth of history to spare no 
just animadversion upon his faults ; especially where much art has 
been employed by the writers most in repute to carry the stream of 
public prejudice in an opposite direction. But when we come to a 
general estimate of his character, we should act unfairly not to give 
their full weight to those peculiar circumstances of his condition in this 
worldly scene, which tend to account for and extenuate his failings. 
The station of kings is, in a moral sense, so unfavourable, that those 
who are least prone to servile admiration should be on their guard 
against the opposite error of an uncandid severity. There seems no 
fairer method of estimating the intrinsic worth of a sovereign, than to 
treat him as a subject, and to judge, so far as the history of his life 
enables us, what he would have been in that more private and happier 
condition, from which the chance of birth has excluded him. Tried by 
this test, we cannot doubt that Charles the First would have been, not 
altogether an amiable man, but one deserving of general esteem ; his 
firm and conscientious virtu** the same his deviations from right far 
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less frequent, than upon the throne. It is to be pleaded for this prince, 
that his youth had breathed but the contaminated air of a profligate 
and servile court, that he had imbibed the lessons of arbitrary power 
from all who surrounded him, that he had been betrayed by a father's 
culpable blindness into the dangerous society of an ambitious, unprin- 
cipled favourite. To have maintained so much correctness of morality 
as his enemies confess, was a proof of Charles's virtuous dispositions ; 
but his advocates are compelled also to own, that he did not escape as 
little injured by the poisonous adulation to which he had listened. Of 
a temper by nature, and by want of restraint, too passionate, though 
not vindictive ; and, though not absolutely cruel, certainly deficient in 
gentleness and humanity, he was entirely unfit for the very difficult 
station of royalty, and especially for that of a constitutional king. It 
is impossible to excuse his violations of liberty on the score of igno- 
rance, especially after the petition of right ; because his impatience of 
opposition from his council made it unsafe to give him any advice that 
thwarted his determination. His other great fault was want of sin- 
cerity — a fault that appeared in all parts of his life, and from which no 
one who has paid the subject any attention will pretend to exculpate 
him. Those indeed who know nothing but what they find in Hume 
may believe, on Hume’s authority, that the king's contemporaries 
never dreamed of imputing to him any deviation from good faith ; as 
if the whole conduct of the parliament had not been evidently founded 
upon a distrust, which on many occasions they very explicitly declared. 
But, so far as this insincerity was shown in the course of his troubles, 
it was a failing which untoward circumstances are apt to produce, and 
which the extreme hypocrisy of many among his adversaries might 
sometimes palliate. Few personages in history, we should recollect, 
have had so much of their actions revealed, and commented upon, as 
Charles; it is perhaps a mortifying truth that those who have stood 
highest with posterity, have seldom been those who have been most 
accurately known. 

The turn of his mind was rather peculiar, and laid him open with 
some justice to very opposite censures — for an extreme obstinacy in 
retaining his opinion, and for an excessive facility in adopting that of 
others. But the apparent incongruity ceases when we observe that he 
was tenacious of ends, and irresolute as to means ; better fitted to 
reason than to act ; never swerving from a few main principles, but 
diffident of his own judgment in its application to the course of affairs. 
His chief talent was an acuteness in dispute ; a talent not usually much 
exercised by kings, but which the strange events of his life called into 
action. He had, unfortunately for himself, gone into the study most 
fashionable in that age, of polemical theology ; and, though not at all 
learned, had read enough of the English divines to maintain their side 
of the current controversies with much dexterity. But this unkingly 
talent was a poor compensation for the continual mistakes of his judg- 
ment in the art of government, and the conduct of his affairs . 1 

1 Clarendon, Collier, and the high-church writers in general, are very’ proud of the supe- 
riority they fancy the king to have obtained in a long argumentation hefd at Newcastle with 
Henderson, a Scots minister, on church authority and government. This was conducted in 
writing, and the papers afterwards published. They may be read in the King’s Works, and in 

2 p * 
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It seems natural not to leave untouched in this place the famous 
problem of the Icon Basilik£, which has been deemed an irrefragable 
evidence both of the virtues and the talents of Charles. But the 
authenticity of this work can hardly be any longer a question among 
judicious men. .We have letters from Gauden and his family, asserting 
it as his own in the most express terms, and making it the ground of a 
claim for reward. We know that the king’s sons were both convinced 
that it was not their father’s composition, and that Clarendon was 
satisfied of the same. If Gauden not only set up a false claim to so 
famous a work, but persuaded those nearest to the king to surrender 
that precious record, as it had been reckoned, of his dying sentiments, 
it was an instance of successful impudence which has hardly a parallel. 
But I should be content to rest the case on that internal evidence, 
which has been so often alleged for its authenticity. The Icon has to 
my judgment all the air of a fictitious composition. Cold, stiff, elabo- 
rate, without a single allusion that bespeaks the superior knowledge of 
facts which the king must have possessed, it contains little but those 
rhetorical common-places which would suggest themselves to any 
forger. The prejudices of party, which exercise a strange influence in 
matters of taste, have caused this book to be extravagantly praised. 
It has doubtless a certain air of grave dignity, and the periods are 
more artificially constructed than was usual in that age (a circumstance 
not in favour of its authenticity) ; but the style is encumbered with 
frigid metaphors, as is said to be the case in Gauden’s acknowledged 
writings ; and the thoughts are neither beautiful, nor always exempt 
from affectation. The king’s letters during his imprisonment, preserved 
in the Clarendon State Papers, and especially one to his son, from which 
an extract is given in the History of the Rebellion, are more satis- 
factory proofs of his integrity than the laboured self-panegyrics of the 
Icon Basilikd. 


PART II. 

The death of Charles the First was pressed forward rather through 
personal hatred and superstition, than out of any notion of its necessity 
to secure a republican administration. That party was still so weak, 
that the commons came more slowly, and with more difference of judg- 
ment than might be expected, to an absolute renunciation of monarchy. 
They voted indeed that the people are, under God, the original of ail 
just power ; and that whatever is enacted by the commons in parlia- 
ment hath the force of law, although the consent and concurrence of 
the king or house of peers be not had thereto ; terms manifestly not 
exclusive of the nominal continuance of the two latter. They altered 
the public style from the king’s name to that of the parliament, and 
gave other indications of their intentions ; but the vote for the abolition 

Collier, p. 842. It is more than insinuated that Henderson died of mortification at his defeat. 
He certainly had not the excuse of the philosopher, who said he had no shame in yielding 
.0 the master of fifty legions. But those who take the trouble to read these papers will proba- 
bly not think one party so much the stronger as to shorten the other’s days. They show that 
Charles held those extravagant tenets about the authority of the church and of the fathers, 
which are irreconcilable with protestantism, in any country where it is not established, and are 
likely to drive it out where it is so. 
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of monarchy did not pass till the 7th of February, after a debate, accord- 
ing to Whitelock, but without a division. N one of that clamorous fanati- 
cism showed itself, which, within our memory, produced, from a faf 
more numerous assembly, an instantaneous decision against monarchy. 
Wise men might easily perceive that the regal power was only sus- 
pended through the force of circumstances, not abrogated by any real 
change in public opinion. 

The house of lords, still less able than the crown to withstand the 
inroads of democracy, fell by a vote of the commons at the same time. 
It had continued during the whole progress of the war to keep up as 
much dignity as the state of affairs would permit ; tenacious of small 
privileges, and offering much temporary opposition in higher matters, 
though always receding in the end from a contention wherein it could 
not be successful. The commons, in return, gave them respectful lan- 
guage, and discountenanced the rude innovators who talked against the 
rights of the peerage. They voted, on occasion of some rumours, that 
they held themselves obliged, by the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
and their covenant, to preserve the peerage with the rights and privi- 
leges belonging to the house of peers, equally with their own. 1 * Yet 
this was with a secret reserve that the lords should be of the same 
mind as themselves. For the upper house having resented some words 
dropped from sir John Evelyn at a conference concerning the removal 
of the king to Warwick Castle, importing that the commons might be 
compelled to act without them, the commons vindicating their member 
as if his words did not bear that interpretation, yet added, in the same 
breath, a plain hint that it was not beyond their own views of what 
might be done ; “ hoping that their lordships did not intend by their 
inference upon the words, even in the sense they took the same, so to 
bind up this house to one way of proceeding, as that in no case what- 
soever, though never so extraordinary, though never so much importing 
the honour and interest of the kingdom, the commons of England 
might not do their duty, for the good and safety of the kingdom, in 
such a way as they may, if they cannot do it in such a way as they 
would and most desire.' ” 3 

After the violent seclusion of the constitutional party from the house 
of commons, on the 6th Dec. 1648, very few, not generally more than 
five, peers continued to meet. Their number was suddenly increased 
to twelve on the 2nd of Jan. ; when the vote of the commons, that it is 
high treason in the king of England, for the time being, to levy war 
against parliament, and the ordinance constituting the high court of jus- 
tice, were sent up for their concurrence. These • were unanimously 
rejected with more spirit than some, at least, of their number might be 
expected to display. Yet as if apprehensive of giving too much 
umbrage, they voted at their next meeting to prepare an ordinance, 
making it treasonable for any future king of England to levy war 
against the parliament— a measure quite as unconstitutional as that 
they had rejected. They continued to linger on the verge of annihila- 

1 Pari. Hist. 349. The council of war more than once, in the year 1647, declared thei* 
intention of preserving the rights of the peerage. Whitelock, 288., and sir William Waller * 

Vindication, 192. 

* Commons’ Journal, 13th and 19th May, 1646. 
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tion during the month, making petty orders about writs of error, from 
four to six being present : they even met on the 30th of January. On 
the 1st of Feb., six peers forming the house, it was moved, “that they 
would take into consideration the settlement of the government oi 
England and Ireland, in this present conjecture of things upon the 
death of the king ; ” and ordered that these lords following (naming 
those present and three more) be appointed to join with a proportion 
able number of the house of commons for that purpose. Soon after the 
speaker acquainted the houac, that he had that morning received a 
letter from the earl of Northumberland, with a paper enclosed, of very 
great concernment ; and for the present the house ordered that it should 
be sealed up with the speaker's seal. This probably related to the 
impending dissolution of their house ; for they found next day that 
th-iir messengers sent to the commons had not been admitted. They 
persisted, however, in meeting till the 6th, when they made a trifling 
order, and adjourned “till ten o’clock to-morrow.” (Lords' Journals.) 
That morrow was the twenty-fifth of April 1660. For the commons 
having the same day rejected, by a majority of forty-four to twenty- 
nine, a motion that they would take the advice of the house of lords in 
the exercise of the legislative power, resolved that the house of peers 
was useless and dangerous, and ought to be abolished. 1 It should be 
noticed that there was no intention of taking away the dignity of peer- 
age : the lords, throughout the whole duration of the commonwealth, 
retained their titles, not only in common usage, but in all legal and 
parliamentary documents. The earl of Pembroke, basest among the 
base, condescended to sit in the house of commons as knight for the 
county of Berks ; and was received, notwithstanding his proverbial 
meanness and stupidity, with such excessive honour as displayed the 
character of those low-minded upstarts, who formed a sufficiently 
numerous portion of the house to give their tone to its proceedings. 8 , 

Thus by military force, with the approbation of an inconceivably 
small proportion of the people, the king was put to death, the ancient 
fundamental laws were overthrown, and a mutilated house of commons, 
wherein very seldom more than seventy or eighty sat, was invested 
with the supreme authority. So little countenance had these late pro- 
ceedings even from those who seemed of the ruling faction, that 
when the executive council of state, consisting of forty-one, had been 
nominated, and a test was proposed to them, declaring their approba- 
tion of all that had been done about the king and the kingly office, 
and about the house of lords, only nineteen would subscribe it, though 
there were fourteen regicides on the list. 8 It was agreed at length, 

1 Commons* Journals. It had been proposed to continue the house of lords as a court of 
judicature, or as a court of consultation, or in some way or other to keep it up. The majority, 
it will be observed, was not very great ; so far was the democratic scheme from being universal 
even within the house. Whitelock, 377. Two divisions had already taken place ; one on Jan. 
9., when it was carried by thirty-one to eighteen, that “a message from the lords should be 
received Cromwell strongly supporting tne motion, and being a teller for it; and again on 
Jan. x8., when, the opposite party prevailing, it was negatived by twenty-five to eighteen, tu 
ask their assent to the vote of the 4th instant, that the sovereignty resides in the commons ; 
which, doubtless, if true, could not require the lords’ concurrence. 

* Whitelock, 396. They voted that Pembroke, as well as Salisbury and Howard of Escrick, 
who followed the ignominious example, should be added to all committees. « 

‘ * Commons’ Journals. Whitelock. It had been referred to a committee of five members, 
Lisle, Holland, Robinson, Scot, and Ludlow, to recommend thirty-five for a council of state . 
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that they should subscribe it only as to the future proceedings of the 
commons. With such dissatisfaction at head -quarters, there was little 
to hope from the body of the nation . 1 Hence when an engagement 
was tendered to all civil officers and bencficed clergy, containing only 
a promise to live faithful to the commonwealth, as it was established 
without a king or house of lords, (though the slightest test of alle- 
giance that any government could require), it was taken with infinite 
reluctance, and, in fact, refused by very many ; the presbyterian minis- 
ters especially showing a determined averseness to the new republican 
organisation . 2 

This however was established, (such is the dominion of the sword), 
far beyond the control of any national sentiment. Thirty thousand 
veteran soldiers guaranteed the mock parliament they had permitted 
to reign. The sectaries, a numerous body, and still more active than 
numerous, possessed, under the name of committees for various pur- 
poses appointed by the house of commons, the principal local authori- 
ties, and restrained by a vigilant scrutiny the murmurs of a disaffected 
majority. Love, an eminent presbyterian minister, lost his head for a 
conspiracy, by the sentence of a high court of justice, a tribunal that 
superseded trial by jury . 3 His death struck horror and consternation 
into that arrogant priesthood, who had begun to fancy themselves 
almost beyond the scope of criminal law. The cavaliers were prostrate 
in the dust ; and anxious to retrieve something from the wreck of their 
long sequestered estates, had generally little appetite to embark afresh 
in a hopeless cause ; besides that the mutual animosities between their 
party and the presbyterians were still too irreconcilable to admit of any 
sincere co-operation. Ilence neither made any considerable effort in 
behalf of Charles on his march, or rather flight, into England ; a mea- 
sure, indeed, too palpably desperate for prudent men who had learned 
the strength of their adversaries ; and the great victory of Worcester 
consummated the triumph of the infant commonwealth, or rather of 
its future master. 

A train of favouring events, more than any deep-laid policy, had 
now brought sovereignty within the reach of Cromwell. His first 
schemes of ambition may probably have extended no farther than a 
title and estate, with a great civil and military command in the king’s 
name. Power had fallen into his hands because they alone were fit to 
wield it ; he was taught by every succeeding event his own undeniable 

to whose nominations the house agreed, and added their own. Ludlow, i. 2K 5 *. 'I hey weic 
appointed for a year; but in 1650 the house only left out two of the former Iim, besides those 
who were dead. Whitelock, 441. Tn 1651 the change was mote considerable. Id. 488. 

1 Six judges ajGfreed to hold on their commissions; six refused. Whitelock, who makes a 
poor figure at this time on his own showing, consented to act still as commissioner of the great 
seal. Those who, remained in office affected to stipulate that the fundamental laws should not 
be abolished ; and the house passed a vote to this effect. Whitelock, 378. 

•Whitelock, 444. et alibi. Baxter’s Life, 64. A committee was appointed April, 16^9. 
to inquire about ministers who asperse the proceedings of parliament in their pulpits. White 
lock, 395. 

• State Trials, v. 43. Baxter says that Love’s death hurt the new commonwealth more than 
would.be easily believed, and made it odious to all the religious party in the land, except the 
sectaries. Life of B. 67. But oderint dum metuant” is the device of those who rule in 
revolutions. Clarendon speaks, on the contrary, of Love’s execution triumphantly. He had 
been distinguished by a violent sermon during the treaty of Uxbridge, for which the parlia- 
ment, on the complaint of the king’s commissioners, put him in confinement, Thurloe. 1. oq. 
State Trials, 201. ; though the noble historian, as usual, represents this otherwise. He aiau 
mi >states Love’s dying speech. 
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superiority over his contemporaries in martial renown, in civil prudence, 
in decision of character, and in the public esteem which naturally 
attached to these qualities. Perhaps it was not till after the battle of 
Worcester that he begun to fix his thoughts, if not on the dignity of 
royalty, yet on an equivalent right of command. Two remarkable 
conversations, in which Whitelock bore a part, seem to place beyond 
controversy the nature of his designs. About the end of 1651, White- 
lock himself, St. John, Widdrington, Lenthall, Harrison, Desborough* 
Fleetwood, and Whalley, met Cromwell, at his own request, to con- 
sider the settlement of the nation. The four former were in favour of 
monarchy, Whitelock inclining to Charles, Widdrington and others to 
the duke of Glocester; Desborough and Whalley were against a single 
person's government, and Fleetwood uncertain. Cromwell, who had 
evidently procured this conference in order to sift the inclinations of 
so many leading men, and to give some intimation of his own, broke it 
up with remarking, that if it might be done with safety and preserva- 
tion of their rights as Englishmen and Christians, a settlement of 
somewhat with monarchical power in it would be very effectual. 
(Whitelock, 516.) The observation he here made of a disposition 
among the lawyers to elect the duke of Glocestcr, as being exempt by 
his youth from the prepossessions of the two elder brothers, may, per- 
haps, have put Cromwell on releasing him from confinement, and send- 
ing him to join his family beyond sea. 1 

Twelve months after this time, in a more confidential discourse with 
Whitelock alone, the general took occasion to complain both of the 
chief officers of the army, and of the parliament ; the first as inclined 
to factious murmitrings, and the second, as engrossing all offices to 
themselves, divided into parties, delaying business, guilty of gross in- 
justice and partiality, and designing to perpetuate their own authority. 
Whitelock confessing part of this, urged that having taken commis- 
sions from them as the supreme power, it would be difficult to find 
means to restrain them. “ What," said Cromwell, “ if a man should 
take upon him to be king ? ” “ I think,” answered Whitelock, “ that 
remedy would be worse than the disease.” “Why,” rejoined the other, 
“do you think so ?” He then pointed out that the statute of Henry 
VII. gave security to those who acted under a king, which no othei 
government could furnish ; and that the reverence paid by the people 
to that title would serve to curb the extravagancies of those now in 
power. Whitelock replied that their friends having engaged in a per- 
suasion, though erroneous, that their rights and liberties would be 
better preserved under a commonwealth than a monarchy, this state oi 
\he question would be wholly changed by Cromwell's assumption oi 


1 The parliament had resolved, 24th July, 1650, that Henry Stuart, son of the late king, anil 
the lady Elizabeth, daughter of the late king, be removed forthwith beyond the seas, out of 
the limits of this commonwealth. Yet this intention seems to have been soon changed ; for it 
is resolved. Sept. xx.,to give the duke of Glocester T500/. per annum for his maintenance, so 
long as he should behave himself inoffensively. Whether this proceeded from liberality, at 
from a vague idea that they might one day make use of him, is hard to say. Clarendon men* 
tions the scheme of making the duke of Glocester king, in one of lm letters (iii. 38. nth Nov 
x6$i); but says, “Truly I do believe that Cromwell might as easily procure himself to be 
chosen king as the duke of Glocester ; for as none of the king’s party would assist the last, so 
I am persuaded both presbyterian-, and independents would have much sooner the <ormer tha* 
any of the race of him whom they have murthered.” 
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the title, and it would become a private controversy between his family 
and that of the Stuarts. Finally, on the other’s encouragement to 
speak ffilly his thoughts, he told him u that no expedient seemed so 
desirable as a private treaty with the king, in which he might not only 
provide for the security of his friends, and the greatness of his family, 
out set limits to monarchical power, keeping the command of the 
militia in his own hands.” Cromwell merely said, “that such a step 
would require great consideration but broke off with marks of dis- 
pleasure, and consulted Whitclock much less for some years after 
wards . 1 

These projects of usurpation could not deceive the watchfulness of 
those whom Cromwell pretended to serve. He had on several occasions 
thrown off enough of his habitual dissimulation to show the common- 
wealth’s men that he was theirs only by accident, with none of their 
fondness for republican polity. The parliament in its present wreck 
contained few leaders of superior ability ; but a natural instinct would 
dictate to such an assembly the distrust of a popular general, even if 
there had been less to alarm them in his behaviour.* They had not 
means, however to withstand him. The creatures themselves of mili- 
tary force, their pretensions to direct or control the army could only 
move scorn or resentment. Their claim to a legal authority, and to the 
name of representatives of a people who rejected and abhorred them, 
was perfectly impudent. When the house was fullest, their numbers 
did not much exceed one hundred ; but the ordinary divisions, even 
on subjects of the highest moment, show an attendance of but fifty or 
sixty members. They had retained in their hands, notwithstanding 
the appointment of a council of state, most of whom were from their 
own body, a great part of the executive government, especially the dis- 
posal of offices. (Journals, passim.) These they largely shared among 
themselves or their dependents ; and in many of their votes gave 
occasion to such charges of injustice and partiality, as, whether true or 
false, will attach to a body of men so obviously self-interested.® It 


1 Whitclock p.*S48. Loid Orici y told Burnet that lie had once mentioned to Ciomwell a 
report that he was to bung in the king who should many his daughter, and observed, that 
he saw no better expedient, Ciomwell, without expressing any displeasure, said, u the king 
cannot foigive his fathers blood ; ” whir h the other attempted to answer. Burnet, i. 95. It is 
certain, however, that such a compiomise would have been dishonourable for one party, and 
infamous for tbe othei . 

* Cromwell, in his letter to the parliament, after the battle of Worcester, called it a crowning 
tnercy . This, though a very intelligible expression, was taken in an invidious sense by the 
republicans. 

• One of their most scandalous acts was the sale of the earl of Craven’s estate. He had 
been out of England during the war, and could not therefore be reckoned a delinquent. But 
evidence was offered that he bad seen the king in Holland ; and upon this charge, though he 
petitioned to be heard, and, as is said, indicted the informer for perjury, whereof he was con- 
victed, they voted by 33 to 31 that his lands should be sold ; Haslerig, the most savage zealot 
of the whole faction, being a teller for the ayes. Vane for the noes. Journals, 6th Mar., 1651, 
and 22nd June, 1652. State Trials, v. 323. On the 20th of July in the same year, it was 
referred to a committee, to select thirty delinquents, whose estates should be sold for the use 
pi tbe navy. Thus, long after the cessation of hostility, the royalists continued to stand in 
jeopardy, not only collectively but personally, fiom this arbitrary and vindictive faction. Nor 
were these qualities displayed against the royalists alone : one Josiah Primatt, w r ho seems to 
have been connected with Lilburne, Wildman, and the levellers, having presented a petition 
complaining that sir Arthur Haslerig had violently dispossessed him of some collieries, the 
house after voting every part of the petition to be false, adjudged him to pay a fine of 3000/. 
to the commonwealth, 2000/. to Haslerig, and 2000/. more to the commissioners for composi* 
tions. Journals, 15th Jan, 1651-2. There had been a project of erecting a university at 
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seems to be a pretty general opinion that a popular assembly is still 
more frequently : nfluenced by corrupt and dishonest motives in the 
distribution of favours, or the decision of private affairs, than a minis- 
try of state ; whether it be that it is more probable that a man of dis- 
interestedness and integrity may in the course of events rise to th* 
conduct of government, than that such virtues should belong to a 
majority ; or that the clandestine management of court corruption 
renders it less scandalous and more easily varnished, than the shame- 
lessness of parliamentary iniquity. 

The republican interest in the nation was almost wholly composed 
of two parties, both off-shoots deriving strength from the great stock 
of the army ; the levellers, of whom Lilburne and Wildman are the 
most known, and the anabaptists, fifth monarchy-men, and other 
fanatical sectaries, headed by Harrison, Hcwson, Overton, and a great 
number of officers. Though the sectaries seemed to build their revolu- 
tionary schemes more on their own religious views than the levellers, 
they coincided in most of their objects and demands . 1 An equal 
representation of the people in short parliaments, an extensive altera* 
tion of the common law, the abolition of tithes, and indeed of all 
regular stipends to the ministry, a full toleration of religious worship, 
were reformations which they concurred to require, as the only sub- 
stantial fruits of their arduous struggle . 2 Some among the wilder sects 
dreamed of overthrowing all civil institutions. These factions were 
not without friends in the commons. But the greater part were not 
inclined to gratify them, by taking away the provision of the church, 
and much less to divest themselves of their own authority. They 
voted indeed that tithes should cease as soon as a competent mainten- 
ance should be otherwise provided for the clergy . 8 They appointed a 
commission to consider the reformation of the law, in consequence of 
repeated petitions against many of its inconveniences and abuses ; who, 
though taxed of course with dilatoriness by the ardent innovators, sug- 
gested many useful improvements, several of which have been adopted 
in more regular times, though with too cautious delay . 4 They pro- 


Durham, in favour of which a committee reported ( i ^th June, 1651), and for which the chapter 
land:* would have made a competent endowment. HaMcrig, however, got most of them into 
his own hands ; and thus frustrated, perhaps, a design of great importance to education and 
literature in this country. For had an university once been established, it is just possible, 
though not very likely, that the estates would not have reverted, on the king’s restoration, to 
their former, but much less useful possessors. 

1 Mrs. Hutchinson speaks very favourably of the levellers, as they appeared about 1647* 
declaring against the factions of the presbyterians and independents, and the ambitious 
views of their leaders, and especially against the unreasonable privileges claimed by the 
houses of parliament collectively and personally. “ Indeed, as all virtues arc mediums and 
have their extremes, there rose up after in that house a people who endeavoured the levelling 
of all estates and qualities, which those sober levellers were never guilty of desiring ; but 
were men of just and sober principles, of honest and religious ends, and were therefore hated 
by all the designing self-interested men of both factions. Colonel Hutchinson had a great 
intimacy with many of these ; and so far as they acted according to the just, pious, and public 
spirit which they professed, owned them and protected them as far as ne had power. These 
were they who first be^an to discover the ambition of Lieut.-Gen. Cromwell and his idolaters, 
sud to suspect and dislike it.” P. 285. 

* Whitelock, 399. 401. '1 he levellers rose in arms at Banbury and other places, but were soon 
put down, chiefly through the energy of Cromwell, and their ringleaders shot. 

8 It was referred to a committee, 29th April, 1652, to consider how a convenient and com- 
petent maintenance for a godly and able ministry may be settled, in lieu of tithes. A pro- 
posed addition, that tithes be paid till such maintenance be settled, was carried by 27 to 17. 

* Journals, 19th Jan, 1652. Hale was the first named on this commission, and took an 
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ceeded rather slowly and reluctantly to frame a scheme for future 
parliaments; and resolved that they should consist of 400, to be chosen 
in due proportion by the several counties, nearly upon the model sug- 
gested by Lilburne, and afterwards carried into effect by Cromwell. 1 
It was with much delay and difficulty, amidst the loud murmurs of 
their adherents, that they could be brought to any vote in regard to 
their own dissolution. It passed on Nov. 17. 1651, after some very 
close divisions, that they should cease to exist as a parliament on 
Nov. 3. 1654. 2 The republicans out of doors, who deemed annual, or 
at least biennial parliaments essential to their definition of liberty, 
were indignant at so unreasonable a prolongation. Thus they forfeited 
the good-will of the only party on whom they could have relied. 
Cromwell dexterously aggravated their faults ; he complained of their 
delaying the settlement of the nation ; he persuaded the fanatics ot 
his concurrence in tlieir own schemes ; the parliament, in turn, con- 
spired against his power, and, as the conspiracies of so many can 
never be secret, let it be seen that one or other must be destroyed ; 
thus giving his forcible expulsion of them the pretext of self-defence. 
They fell with no regret, or rather with much joy of the nation, except 
a few who dreaded more from the alternative of military usurpation or 
anarchy, than from an assembly which still retained the names and 
forms so precious in the eyes of those who adhere to the ancient 
institutions of their country. 3 

It was now the deep policy of Cromwell to render himself the sole 
refuge of those who valued the laws, or the regular ecclesiastical 
ministry, or their own estates, all in peril from the mad enthusiasts 

active part ; but he was associated with some furious levellers, Desboiough, lomlinson, and 
Hugh Peters, so that it ishard to know how far he concurred in the alterations suggested. Many 
of them, however, seem to bear marks of his hand. Whilelock, 475. 517. 519. 820. et alibi. 
Thf rc had been previously a committee for the same purpose in 1650. See a list of the acts 
prepared by them in Somers Tracts, vi. 177.; sevcial of them are worthy of attention. Ludlow, 
indeed, blames the commission for slowness , blit their delay seems to have been very justifi- 
able, and their suggestions highly valuable. It even appears that they drew up a book con- 
taining a regular digest or code, which was oidercd to be printed. Journ. 20th Jan. 1653. 

1 A committee was named, 15th May, 1649, to take hi to consideration the settling of the 
succession of future parliaments and regulating their elections. Nothing more appears to have 
been done till Oct. nth, when the committee was ordered to meet next day, and so dc die in 
diem, and to give an account thereof to the house on Tucs. come foitnight ; all that came to 
have voices, but the special care thereof commended to sir Henry Vane, colonel Ludlow, and 
Mr. Robinson. We find nothing farther till Tan. 3rd, 1650, when the committee is ordered to 
make its report the next Wednesday. This is clone accordingly Jan. 9., when sir H. Vane 
reports the resolutions of the committee, one of which was, that the number in future par- 
liaments should be aoo. This was earned, after negativing the previous question in a com- 
mittee of the whole nouse. They proceeded several days afterwards on the same business. 
See also Ludlow, p. 313. 435. 

* Two divisions nad taken place, Nov *4. (the first on the previous question), on a motion, 
that it is convenient to declare a certair time for the continuance of this parliament, 50 to 46, 
and 49 to 47. On the last division, Cromwell and St. John weie tellers for the ayes. 

8 Whitelock was one of these : and being at that time out of Cromwell’s favour, inveighs 
much against this destruction of the power from which he had taken his commission, p. 552. 
554. St. John appears to have concurred in the measure. In fact, there had so long been an 
end of law, that one usurpation might seem as rightful as another. But, while any house of 
commons remained, there was a stock left from which the ancient constitution might possibly 
germinate. Mrs. Macauley, whose lamentations over the Rump did not certainly proceed 
From this cause, thus vents her wrath on the English nation : “ An acquiescence thus universal 
in the insult committed on the guardians of the infant republic, and the first step towards the 
usurpation of Cromwell, fixes an indelible stain on the character of the English, as a people 
basely and incorrigibly attached to the sovereignty of individuals, and of natures too ignoble 
to endure an empire of equal laws.” vol. v. p. 112. 
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who were in hopes to prevail.! These he had admitted into that 
motley convention of one hundred and twenty persons, sometimes 
called Barebone’s parliament, but more commonly the little parliament, 
on whom his council of officers pretended to devolve the government, 
mingling them with a sufficient proportion of a superior class whom he 
could direct.* This assembly took care to avoid the censure which 
their predecessors had incurred, by passing a good many bills, and 
applying themselves with a vigorous hand to the reformation of what 
their party deemed the most essential grievances, those of the law and 
of the church. They voted the abolition of the Court of Chancery : a 
measure provoked by its insufferable delay, its engrossing of almost 
all suits, and the uncertainty of its decisions. They appointed a com- 
mittee to consider of a new body of the law, without naming any 
lawyer upon it. 8 They nominated a set of commissioners to preside in 
courts of justice, among whom they with difficulty admitted two of 
that profession (4th Oct.) ; they irritated the clergy by enacting that 
marriages should be solemnised before justices of the peace ; 4 they 
alarmed them still more, by manifesting a determination to take away 
their tithes, without security for an equivalent maintenance. (Thurloe, i. 
369. ; iii. 132.) Thus having united against itself these two powerful 
bodies, whom neither kings nor parliaments in England have in general 
offended with impunity, this little synod of legislators was ripe for 
destruction. Their last vote was to negative a report of their own com- 
mittee, recommending that such as should be approved as preachers 
of the gospel should enjoy the maintenance already settled by law ; 
and that the payment of tithes, as a just property, should be enforced 
by the magistrates. The house having by the majority of two, dis- 
agreed with this report, 5 the speaker, two days after, having secured a 
majority of those present, proposed the surrender of frheir power into 

1 Harrison, when Ludlow asked him why he had joined Cromwell to turn out the pailia- 
ment, said, he thought Cromwell would own and favour a set of men who acted on hi^ner 
principles than those of civil liberty ; and quoted from Daniel, “ that the saints shall take the 
kingdom and possess it.” Ludlow argued against him ; but what was argument to such a 
head? Mem. of Ludlow, p. 565. Not many months after, Cromwell sent his coadjutor to 
Carisbrook Castle. 

2 Hume speaks of this assembly as chiefly composed of the lowest mechanics. But this was 
not the case. Some persons of inferior rank there were, but a large proportion of the member* 
were men of good family, or at least military distinction, as the list of the names in the Parlia- 
mentary History is sufficient to prove ; and Whitelock remarks, “ it was much wondered at by 
some, that these gentlemen, many of them being persons of fortune and knowledge, would at 
this summons, and from those hands, take upon them the supreme authority of this nation.” 

S . 559. With respect to this, it may be observed, that those who have lived in revolutions find 
almost necessary, whether their own interests or those of their country are their aim, to 
Comply with all changes, and take a greater part in supporting them, than men of inflexible 
consciences can approve. No one felt this more than Whitelock ; and his remark in this place 
is a satire upon all his conduct. He was at the moment dissatisfied, and out of Cromwell’s 
favour, but lost no time in regaining it. 

8 Journals, Aug. 19 This’was carried by 46 to 38 against Cromwell’s party. Yet Crom- 
well, two years afterwards, published an ordinance for regulating and limiting the jurisdiction 
of chancery : which offended Whitelock so much, that he resigned the great seal, not having 
been consulted m framing the regulations. This is a rare instance in his life ; and he vaunts 
much of his conscience accordingly, hut thankfully accepted the office of commissioner of the 
treasury. instead, p. 621. 625, He does not seem, by his own account, to have gi'»en much 
satisfaction to suitors inequity (p. 548.): yet the fault may have been theirs, or the system’s. 

4 This had been proposed by the commission for amendment of the law appointed in the 
long parliament. The great number of dissenters from the established religion rendered it a 
very reasonable measure. 

5 Journal*, and and Toth Dec. 1653 Whitelock. See the sixth volume of the Somers 
Tracts, p. 2 66., for a long and rather able vindication of this parliament by one of its mem 
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the hands of Cromwell, who put an end to the opposition of the rest, 
by turning them out of doors. 

It can admit of no doubt that the despotism of a wise man is more 
tolerable than that of political or religious fanatics ; and it rarely 
happens that there is any better remedy in revolutions which have 
given the latter an ascendant. Cromwell's assumption, therefore, of 
the title of Protector was a necessary and wholesome usurpation, 
however he may have caused the necessity ; it secured the nation 
from the mischievous lunacy of the anabaptists, and from the more 
cool-blooded tyranny of that little oligarchy which arrogated to itself 
the name of commonwealth’s men. Though a gross and glaring evi- 
dence of the omnipotence of the army, the instrument under which he 
took his title accorded to him no unnecessary executive authority. 
The sovereignty still resided in the parliament ; he had no negative 
voice on their laws. Until the meeting of the next parliament, a power 
was given him of making temporary ordinances ; but this was not, as 
Hume, on the authority of Clarendon and Warwick, has supposed, and 
as his conduct, if that were any proof of the law, might lead us to 
infer, designed to exist in future intervals of the legislature. 1 It would 
be scarcely worth while, however, to pay much attention to a form of 
government which was so little regarded, except as it marks the 
jealousy of royal power, which those most attached to Cromwell, and 
least capable of any proper notions of liberty, continued to entertain. 

In the ascent of this bold usurper to greatness, he had succes- 
sively employed and thrown away several of the powerful factions 
who distracted the nation. He had encouraged the levellers and per- 
secuted them ; he had flattered the long parliament and betrayed it ; 
he had made use of the sectaries to crush the commonwealth ; he had 
spumed the sectaries in his last advance to power. These, with the 
royalists and the presbyterians, forming in effect the whole people, 
though too disunited for such a coalition as must have overthrown him, 
were the perpetual, irreconcilable enemies of his administration. 
Master of his army, which he well knew how to manage, surrounded 
by a few deep and experienced counsellors, furnished by his spies with 
the completest intelligence of all designs against him, he had no great 
cause of alarm from open resistance. But he was bound by the instru- 
ment of government to call a parliament ; and in any parliament his 
adversaries must be formidable. He adopted in both those which he 
summoned the reformed model already determined; limiting the 
number of representatives to 400, to be chosen partly in the counties, 

bers. Ludlow also speaks pretty well of it, p.471.; and says truly enough, that Cromwell 
frightened the lawyers and clergy, by showing what the parliament meant to do with them, 
which made them in a hurry to nave it destroyed. See also Pari. Hist. 14x3. 1414.. 

1 See the instrument of government in Whitelock, p. 571. ; or Somers Tracts, vl 357. Lud- 
low says, that some of the officers opposed this ; but Lambert forced it down their throats, p. 
376. Cromwell made good use of this temporary power. The union of Scotland with England 
was by one of these ordinances, April ia. (Whitelock, 586.); and he imposed an assessment 
of t3o, 000/. monthly, for three months, and 90,000/. for the next three, instead of 70,000/., 
which had been paid before (Id. sox.), besides many other ordinances of a legislative nature. 
“ I am very glad,” says Fleetwood (Feb. 1655, Thurloe, iii. 183.), ** to hear his highness has 
declined the legislative power, which by the instrument of government, in my opinion, he 
could not exercise after this, last parliament’s meeting.” And the parliament ot 1656, at the 
Protector’s desire, confirmed all ordinances made since the dissolution of the long parliament. 
Thurloe, vi. 243. 
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according to their wealth or supposed population, by electors possess- 
ing either freeholds, or any real or moveable property to the value ol 
200/. ; partly by the more considerable boroughs, in whose various 
lights of election no change appears to have been made.* This altera- 
tion, conformable to the equalising principles of the age, did not pro- 
duce so considerable a difference in the persons returned as it per- 
haps might at present.* The court-party, as those subservient to him 
were called, were powerful through the subjection of the electors to 
the army. But they were not able to exclude the presbyterian and 
republican interests ; the latter headed by Bradshaw, Haslerig, and 
Scott, eager to thwart the power which they were compelled to obey. 8 
Hence they began by taking into consideration the whole instrument 
of government; and even resolved themselves into a committee to 
debate its leading article, the Protector’s authority. Cromwell, his 
supporters having lost this question on a division of 141 to 136, thought 
it time to interfere. He gave them to understand that the government 
by a single person and a parliament was a fundamental principle, not 
subject to their discussion ; and obliged every member to a recognition 
of it, solemnly promising neither to attempt nor to concur in any 
alteration of that article. 4 The commons voted, however, that this 
recognition should not extend to the entire instrument, consisting of 
forty-two articles ; and went on to discuss them with such heat and 
prolixity, that after five months, the limited term of their session, the 
Protector, having obtained the ratification of his new scheme neither 
so fully nor so willingly as he desired, particularly having been disap- 
pointed by the great majority of 200 to 60, which voted the protector- 
ate to be elective, not hereditary, dissolved the parliament with no 
small marks of dissatisfaction. 5 

The banished king, meanwhile, began to recover a little of that 
political importance which the battle of Worcester had seemed almost 


1 I infer this from the report of a committee of privileges on the election for T,vnn 
October 20. 1656. 3 ' 

* It is remarkable that Clarendon seems to approve this model of a parliament, saying “ it 
was then generally looked upon as an alteration fit to be more warrantably made and ’in a 
better time.” 

* Bourdeaux, the French ambassador, says, "some were for Biadshaw as speaker hut the 
Protector s party carried it for Lcntlull By this beginning one may judge what the authority 
of the lord protector will be in this parliament However it was observer!, that as often as he 
spoke in his speech of liberty or religion, the members did seem to rejoice with acclamations 
of joy. Thurloe, v. 588. 

1 te” 1 ?! 8 ’. !4th and 18th Sept Pari. Ilist. 1415. 1459. Whilelock, 605. &c. Ludlow, 499. 

* This division is not recorded in the Journals, m consequence. I suppose, of its having 
been resolved in a committee of the whole house. But it is impossible to doubt the fact, which 
is referred to Oct. 19. by a letter of Bourdeaux, the French ambassador (Thurloe, ii. 68r.’), who 
observes Hereby it is easily discerned that the nation is nowise affected to his family nor 


the instrument ; and in other cases, if he did not pass bills within twenty days, they°were to 
become laws without his consent. Journs. Nov. 10, 1654. Whitelock, 608. This was carried 
against the court by 109 to 85 Liqllow insinuates that this parliament did not sit out its legal 
term of five months; Cromwell having interpreted the months to be lunar instead of calendar 
Hume has adopted this notion ; but it is groundless, the month in law being always of twentv- 
eight days, unless the contrary be expressed. This seems however not to have been eenerallv 
understood at the time ; for Whitelock says, that Cromwell’s dissolution of the parliament 
because he found them not so pliable to his purposes as he expected, caused much discontent 
ftt them and others ; but that he valued it not, esteeming himself above those thing! p 618 
He gave out that tl«j pailiament were concerned in the conspiracy to bring in the king, * 
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to extinguish. So ill supported by his English adherents on that 
occasion, so incapable with a better army than he had any prospect of 
ever raising again, to make a stand against the genius and fortune of 
the usurper, it was vain to expect that he could be restored by any 
domestic insurrection, until the disunion of the prevailing factions 
should offer some more favourable opportunity. But this was too 
distant a prospect for his court of starving followers. He had from 
the beginning looked around for foreign assistance. But France was 
distracted by her own troubles; Spain deemed it better policy to 
cultivate the new commonwealth; and even Holland, though engaged 
in a dangerous war with England, did not think it worth while to 
accept his offer of joining her fleet, in order to try his influence with 
the English seamen. 1 Totally unscrupulous as to the means by which 
he might reign, even at the moment that he was treating to become 
the covenanted king of Scotland, with every solemn renunciation of 
popery, Charles had recourse to a very delicate negotiation, which 
deserves remark, as having led, after a long course of time, but by 
gradual steps, to the final downfall of his family. With the advice of 
Ormond, and with the concurrence of Hyde, he attempted to interest 
the pope (Innocent X.) on his side, as the most powerful intercessor 
with the catholic princes of Europe. 2 For this purpose it was neces- 
sary to promise toleration at least to the catholics. The king’s 
ambassadors to Spain in 1650, Cottington and Hyde, and other agents 
despatched to Rome at the same time, were empowered to offer an 
entire repeal of the penal laws. 3 The king himself, some time after- 
wards, wrote a letter to the pope, wherein he repeated this assurance. 
That court, however, well aware of the hereditary duplicity of the 
Stuarts, received liis overtures with haughty contempt. The pope 
returned no answer to the king’s letter; but one was received after 
many months from the general of the Jesuits, requiring that Charles 
should declare himself a catholic, since the goods of the church could 
not be lavished for the support of an heretical prince. (Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 181.) Even after this insolent refusal, the wretched 
exiles still clung, at times, to the vain hope of succour, which as pro- 
testants and Englishmen they could not honourably demand. 4 * * * 8 But 

1 Exiles are seldom scrupulous : we find that Charles was willing to propose to the States, in 

return for their acknowledging his title, “ such present and lasting advantages to them by this 

alliance as may appear most considerable to that nation and to their posteiity , and a valuable 
compensation for whatever present advantages the king can receive by it.” Clarendon State 

Papers, iii. 93. These intrigues would have justly made him odious in England. 

* Ormond wrote strongly to this effect, after the battle of Worcester, convinced that nothing 

but foreign assistance could restoic the king. “Amongst protestants theie is none that hath 

the power, and amongst the catholics it is visible.” Carte’s Letters, i. 461. 

8 Clarendon State Papers, ii 481. et saepe alibi. The protestant zeal of Hyde had surely 
deserted him ; and his veracity in one letter gave way also, see vol. iii. p. 158. But the great 
criminality of all these negotiations lay in this, that Charles was by them soliciting such a 
measure of foreign aid as would make him at once the tyrant of England and the vassal ot 
Spain; since no free parliament, however royalist, was likely to repeal all the laws against 
popery. ‘ ‘ That which the king will be ready and willing to do, is to give his consent for the 
repeal of all the penal laws and statutes which have been made in the prejudice of catholics, 
and to put them into the same condition as his other subjects.” Cottington to Fathei 
Bapthorpe. Id. 541. These negotiations with Rome were soon known ; and a tract was pub- 
lished by the parliament's authority, containing the documents. Notwithstanding the delirium 
of the restoration, this had made an impression which was not afterwards effaced. 

* “The pope very well knows,” says Hyde to Clement, an agent at the court of Rome, and 
April, 1656, “ how far the king is from thoughts of seventy against his catholic subjects ; nay. 
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many of them remarked too clearly the conditions on which assistance 
might be obtained ; the court of Charles, openly or in secret, began to 
pass over to the Catholic church ; and the contagion soon spread to 
the highest places. 

In the year 1654, the royalist intrigues in England began to grow 
more active and formidable through the accession of many discontented 
republicans. 1 Though there could be no coalition, properly speakings 
between such irreconcilable factions, they came into a sort of tacit 
agreement, as is not unusual, to act in concert for the only purpose 
they entertained alike, the destruction of their common enemy. Major 
Wildman, a name not very familiar to the general reader, but which 
occurs perpetually, for almost half a century, when we look into more 
secret history, one of those dark and restless spirits who delight in the 
deep game of conspiracy against every government, seems to have 
been the first mover of this unnatural combination. He had been 
early engaged in the schemes of the levellers, and was exposed to the 
jealous observation of the ruling powers. It appears most probable 
that his views were to establish a commonwealth, and to make the 
royalists his dupes. In his correspondence however with Brussels, he 
engaged to restore the king. Both parties were to rise in arms against 
the new tyranny; and the nation’s temper was tried by clandestine 
intrigues in almost every county. 2 Greater reliance however was 
placed on the project of assassinating Cromwell. Neither party were 
by any means scrupulous on this score: if we have not positive 
evidence of Charles’s concurrence in this scheme, it would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that he would have been withheld by any moral 
hesitation. It is frequently mentioned without any disapprobation by 
Clarendon in his private letters;* and as the royalists certainly justified 
the murders of Ascham and Dorislaus, they could not in common sense 
or consistency have scrupled one so incomparably more capable of 
defence. 4 A Mr. Gerard suffered death for one of these plots to k : ll 
Cromwell ; justly sentenced, though by an illegal tribunal. 5 

In the year 1655, Penruddock, a Wiltshire gentleman, with a very 

that he doth desire to put them into the same condition with his other subjects, and that no 
man shall suffer ir. any consideration for being a Roman catholic.” Id. 291. 

1 Claiendon’s History of the Rebellion, If 14. State I’apets, iii. 265. 300, &c. White- 
lock observes at this time," Many sober and faithful patnots did begin to incline to the 
king’s restoration and hints that this was his opinion, which excited Cromwell’s jealousy 
of him, p. 620. 

* Clarendon’s Hist., vii. 129. State Pa pci s, iii. , &c. These levellers were very hostile 
to the interference of Hyde and Ormond, judging them too inflexibly attached to the ancient 
constitution ; but this hostility recommended them to others of the banished king’s court who 
showed the same sentiments. 

8 P, 315. 324. 3.13. Thurloe, i. 360. 510. In the same volume, p. 248., we find even a 
declaration from the king, dated at Paris, 3rd May, 1654, offering 500/. per annum to any one 
who should kill Cromwell, ami paidon to any one who should leave that party, except Brad- 
thaw, Lcnthall, and Haslerig. But this seems unlikely to be authentic : Charles would not have 
avowed a design of assassination so openly ; and it is strange that Lenthall and Haslerig, 
especially the former, should be thus exempted from pardon, rather than so many regicides. 

* See what Clarendon says of Ascham’s death, State Papers, ii. 542. In another place he 
observes:— “ It is a worse and a baser thing that any man should appear in any part beyond 
sea under the character of an agent from the rebels, and not have his throat cut. ' Id. iii. 144, 

8 State Trials, 518. Thutloe, ii. 416. Some of the malecontent commonwealth men were 
also eager to get rid of Cromwell by assassination ; Wildman, Saxby* Titus. Syndercombe’s 
story is well known *, he was connected in the conspiracy with those already mentioned. The 
famous pamphlet by Titiu, Killing no Murder, was printed in 1657. Claiendon State Papers, 
315- 3»4* 343* 
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trifling force, entered Salisbury at the time of the assizes ; and, declar- 
ing for the king, seized the judge and the sheriff . 1 This little rebellion, 
meeting with no resistance from the people, but a supineness equally 
fatal, was soon quelled. It roused Cromwell to secure himself by an 
unprecedented exercise of power. In possession of all the secrets of 
his enemies, he knew that want of concert or courage had alone pre- 
vented a general rising, towards which indeed there had been some 
movements in the midland counties . 2 * He was aware of his own un- 
popularity, and the national bias towards the exiled king. Juries did 
not willingly convict the sharers in Penruddock’s rebellion.® To govern 
according to law may sometimes be an usurper’s wish, but can seldom 
be in his power. The protector abandoned all thought of it. Dividing 
the kingdom into districts, he placed at the head of each a major- 
general as a sort of military magistrate, responsible for the subjection 
of his prefecture. These were eleven in number, men bitterly hostile 
to the royalist party, and insolent towards all civil authority . 4 They 
were employed to secure the payment of a tax of ten per cent., imposed 
by Cromwell’s arbitrary will, on those who had ever sided with the 
king during the late wars, where their estates exceeded loot, per annum. 
The major-generals, in their correspondence printed among Thurloe’s 
papers, display a rapacity and oppression beyond their master’s. They 
complain that the number of those exempted is too great; they press 
for harsher measures; they incline to the unfavourable construction in 
every doubtful case ; they dwell on the growth of malignancy and the 
general disaffection . 5 6 It was not indeed likely to be mitigated by this 
unparalleled tyranny. All illusion was now gone as to the pretended 
benefits of the civil war. It had ended in a despotism, compared to 
which all the illegal practices of former kings, all that had cost Charles 
his life and crown, appeared as dust in the balance. For what was 
^hip-money, a general burthen, by the side of the present decimation 
o f a single class, whose offence had long been expiated by a composi- 
tion and effaced by an act of indemnity ? or were the excessive punish- 

1 A very reprehensible passage occurs in Clarendon’s account of this transaction, vol. vii. 
p. 140. ; where he blames and derides the insurgents for not putting chief-justice Rolle and 
others to death, which would have been a detestable and useless muider. 

* Whitelock, 618, 620. Ludlow, 513. Thuiloe, iii. 264., and through more than half the 
volume, passim. In the preceding volume we have abundant proofs now completely master 
Cromwell was of the royalist schemes. The “ sealed knot” of tile king’s friends in London is 
mentioned as frequently as we find it in the Clarendon Papers at the same time. 

* Thurloe, iii. 371., &c. “Penruddock and Grove,” Ludlow says, “ could not have been 
justly condemned, if they had as suie a foundation in what they declared for, as what they 
declared against. But certainly it can never be esteemed by a wise man to be worth the 
scratch of a finger to remove a single person acting by an arbitrary power, in order to set up 
another with the same unlimited authority.” P. 518. This is a just and manly sentiment. 
Woe to those who do not recognise it 1 But is it fair to say that the royalists were contending 
to set up an unlimited authority t 

4 They were originally ten, Lambert, Desborough, Whalley, Goffe, Fleetwood, Skippon, 

Kelsey, Butler, Worseley, and Berry. Thurloe, iii. 701. Barkstead was afterwards added. 
“ The major-generals,” says Ludlow, “ carried things with unheard-of insolence in their 
several precincts, decimating to extremity whom they pleased, and interrupting the proceed- 
ings at law upon petitions of those who pretended themselves aggrieved ; threatening such as 
would not yield a ready submission to their orders with transportation to Jamaica, or some 
other plantation in the West Indies,” &c. P. 559. 

6 Thurloe, vol. iv. passim. The unpopularity of Cromwell’s government appears strongly 
in the letters of this collection. Duckmfield, a Cheshire gentleman, writes:—’* Charles Stuart 
hath 500 friends in these adjacent counties for every one friend to you amongst them.* 
Volume iii. 294. 
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ments of the star-chamber so odious as the capital executions inflicted 
without trial by peers, whenever it suited the usurpei to erect his high 
court of justice ? A sense of present evils not only excited a burning 
desire to live again under the ancient monarchy, but obliterated, 
especially in the new generation that had no distinct remembrance of 
them, the apprehension of its former abuses . 1 

If this decimation of the royalists could pass for an act of severity 
towards a pioscnbcd faction, in which the rest of the nation might 
fancy themselves not interested, Cromwell did not fail to show that he 
designed to exert an equally despotic command over every man's pro- 
perty. With the advice of his council, he had imposed, or as I con- 
ceive (for it is not clearly explained), continued, a duty on merchandise 
beyond the time limited by law. A Mr. George Cony having refused 
to pay this tax, it was enforced from him, on which he sued the 
collector. Cromwell sent his counsel, Maynard, Twisden, and Wynd- 
ham, to the Tower, who soon petitioned for liberty, and abandoned 
their client. Rolle, the chief-justice, when the cause came on, dared 
not give judgment against the protector; yet, not caring to decide in 
his favour, postponed the case till the next term, and meanwhile retired 
from the bench. Glyn, who succeeded him upon it, took care to have 
this business accommodated with Cony, who, at some loss of public 
reputation, withdrew his suit. Sir Peter Wentworth, having brought a 
similar action, was summoned before the council, and asked if he 
would give it up. “ If you command me," he replied to Cromwell, “ I 
must submit which the protector did, and the action was with- 
drawn.* 

Though it cannot be said that such an interference with the privileges 
of advocates or the integrity of judges was without precedents in the 
times of the Stuarts, yet it had never been done in so public or shame- 
less a manner. Several other instances wherein the usurper diverted 
justice from its course, or violated Che known securities of Englishmen, 

1 It may be fair towaids Cromwell to give his own apology for the decimation of the royal- 
ists, in a declaration, published 1055. 41 It is a trouble to us to be still rubbing upon the old 
sore, disobliging those whom we hoped time and patience might make friends ; but we can 
with comfort appeal to God, and dare also to their own consciences, whether this way of pro- 
ceeding with them hath been the matter of our choice, or that which we have sought an occa- 
sion for ; or whether, contrary to our own inclinations and the constant course of our carnage 
towards them, which hath been to oblige them by kindness to forsake tlieii former principles, 
which God hath so often and so eminently bore witness against, we have not been constrained 
and necessitated hereunto, and without the doing whereof we should have been wanting to 
our duty to God and these nations. 

“ That character of difference between them and the rest of the people which is now put upon 
them is occasioned by themselves, not by us. There is nothing they have more industriously’ 
laboured in than this ; to keep themselves distinguished from the well-affected of this nation : 
to which end they have kept their conversation apart ; as if they would avoid tlm very 
beginnings of union, have bred and educated their children by the sequestered and ejected 
clergy, and very much confined their marriages and alliances within their own party, as if they 
meant to entail their quarrel, and prevent the means to reconcile posterity ; which with the 
great pains they take upon all occasions to lessen and suppress the esteem and honour of the 
English nation in all their actions and undertakings abioad, striving withal to make other 
aations distinguish their interest from it, gives us ground to judge, that they have separated 
themselves from the body of the nation; and therefore we leave it to all mankind to judge 
whether we ought not to be timely jealous of that separation, and to proceed so against them 
as they may be at the charge of those remedies which are required against the dangers they 
have bred. 

* Ludlow, 528. Clarendon, &c. Clarendon relates the same story with additional circum- 
stances of Cromwell’s audacious contempt for the courts of justice, and for the very name of 
magna charta. 
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will be found in most general histories; not to dwell on that most 
flagrant of all, the erection of his high court of justice, by which Gerard 
and Vowel in 1654 , Slingsby and Hewit in 1658, were brought to the 
scaffold. 1 I cannot therefore agreee in the praises which have been 
showered upon Cromwell for the just administration of the laws under 
his dominion. That, between party and party, the ordinary civil rights 
of men were fairly dealt with, is no extraordinary praise; and it may 
be admitted that he filled the benches of justice with able lawyers, 
though not so considerable as those of the reign of Charles the Second: 
but it is manifest that, so far as his own authority was concerned, no 
hereditary despot, proud in the crimes of a hundred ancestors, could 
more have spurned at every limitation than this soldier of a common- 
wealth.* 

Amidst so general a hatred, trusting to the effect of an equally 
general terror, the protector ventured to summon a parliament in 1656. 
Besides the common necessities for money, he had doubtless in his 
head that remarkable scheme which was developed during its session. 8 
Even the despotic influence of his major-generals, and the political 
annihilation of the most considerable body of the gentry, then labouring 
under the imputation of delinquency for their attachment to the late 
king, did not enable him to obtain a secure majority in the assembly ; 
and lie was driven to the audacious measure of excluding above ninety 
members, duly returned by their constituents, from taking their seats. 
Their colleagues wanted courage to resist this violation of all privilege; 
and, after referring them to the council for approbation, resolved to 
proceed with public business. The excluded members, consisting 
partly of the republican, partly of the presbyterian factions, published 
a remonstrance in a very high strain, but obtained no redress.* 

State Trials, vi. Whitclock advised th^ protector to proceed according to law against 
Hewit and Slingsby ; “ but his highness was too much in love with the new way.” P. 673. 

* The late editor of the State Trials, v. 935., has introduced a sort of episodical dissertation 
on the administration of justice during the commonwealth, with the view, as far as appears, 
of setting Ciomwell in a favourable light. For this purpose he quotes several passages of 
vague commendation from different authors, and among otheis one from Burke, written in 
haste to serve an immediate purpose, and evidently from a very superficial recollection of our 
history. It Jias been said that Cromwell sought out men of character from the party most 
opposite to his designs. The proof given is the appointment of Hale to be a puisne judge. 
But Hale had not been a royalist, that is, an adheicnt of Charles, and had taken the engage- 
ment as well as the covenant. It was no great effort of virtue to place an eminent lawyer aiid 
worthy man on the bench. And it is to be remembered that Hale fell under the usurper's 
displeasure for administering justice with an impartiality that did not suit his government, 
and ceased to go the circuit, because the criminal law was not allowed to have its course. 

* Thurloe writes to Montague (Carte’s Letters, ii. no.) that he cannot give him the reasons 
for calling this parliament, except in cipher. He says in the same place of the committal of 
Ludlow, Vane, and others, “ There was a necessity not only for peace sake to do this, but to 
let the nation see those that govern are in good earnest, and intend not to quit the government 
wholly into the hands of the parliament, as some would needs make the world believe.” P. 
ita. His first direct allusion to the projected change is in writing to Henry Cromwell, 9th 
Dec. 1656. Thurl. Papers, v. 194. The influence exerted by his legates, the major-generals, 
appears in Thurloe, v. 299. et post. But they complained el the elections. Id. 302. 341. 371. 

4 Whiteloqk, 650. Pari. Hist. i486. On a letter to the speaker from the members who had 
been refused admittance at the door of the lobby, Sept. 18., the house ordered the clerk of the 
commonwealth to attend next day with all the indentures. The deputy clerk came accord- 
ugly, with an excuse for his principal, and brought the indentures ; but 011 being asked why 
Ihe names of certain members were not returned to the house, answered, that he had no certi- 
ficate of approbation for them. The house on this sent to inquire of the council why these 
members had not been approved. They returned for answer, that whereas it is ordained by a 
clause in the instrument of government that the persons who shall be elected to serve in par- 
liament shall be such and no other than such as are persons ef known integrity, fearing God, 

-9 * 



4 o 8 Cromwell contemplates becoming King of England. 

Cromwell, like so many other usurpers, felt his position too prec* 
rious, or his vanity ungratified, without the name which mankind have 
agreed to worship. He had, as evidently appears from the conversa- 
tions recorded by Whitelock, long since aspired to this titular, as well 
as to the real, pre-eminence ; and the banished king’s friends had con- 
templated the probability of his obtaining it with dismay. (Clar. State 
Papers, iii. 201., &c.) Affectionate towards his family, he wished to 
assure the stability of his son’s succession, and perhaps to please the 
vanity of his daughters. It was indeed a very reasonable object with 
one who had already advanced so far. His assumption of the crown 
was desirable to many different classes ; to the lawyers, who, besides 
their regard for the established constitution, knew that an ancient 
statute would protect those who served a de facto king in case of a 
restoration of the exiled family ; to the nobility, who perceived that 
their legislative right must immediately revive ; to the clergy, who 
judged the regular ministry more likely to be secure under a monarchy ; 
to the people, who hoped for any settlement that would put an end to 
perpetual changes ; to all of every rank and profession who dreaded 
the continuance of military despotism, and demanded only the just 
rights and privileges of their country. A king of England could suc- 
ceed only to a bounded prerogative, and must govern by the known 
laws ; a protector, as the nation had well felt, with less nominal autho- 
rity, had all the sword could confer. And , though there might be little 
chance that Oliver would abate one jot of a despotism for which not 
the times of the Tudors could furnish a precedent, yet his life was far 
worn, and under a successor it was to be expected that future parlia- 
ments might assert again all those liberties for which they had con- 
tended against Charles . 1 A few of the royalists might perhaps fancy 
that the restoration of the royal title would lead to that of the lawful 

*> 

and of good conversation; that the council, in pursuance of their djly. and according to the 
trust reposed in them, have examined the said returns, and have not refused to approve any 
who have appeared to them to be persons of integrity, fearing God, and of good conversation ; 
and those who are not approved, his highness hath given order to some persons to take care 
that they do not come into the house. Upon this answer, an adjournment was proposed, but 
lost by *15 to 80 : and it being moved that the persons who have been returned from the several 
counties, cities, and boroughs to serve in this parliament, and have not been approved, be 
refened to the council for approbation, and that the house do proceed with the great a flairs of 
th^ nation ; the question was carried by 125 to 29. Journ. Sept. 22. 

The whole conference that took place at Whitehall, between Cromwell and the committee 
of jarliament on this subject, was published by authority, and may be read in the Somers 

Trier- ~ ,, L - 1 - J J — ‘ : 

tion, 

prerogative,” says Glyn, “ is known by law ; he (king Charles) did expatiate beyond the duty ; 
that’s the evil of the man : but in Westminster-hall the king’s prerogative was under the 
courts of justice, and is bounded as well as any acre of land, or any thing a man hath, as 
much as any controversy between party and party : and therefore the office being lawful in its 
nature, known to the nation, certain in itself, and confined and regulated by the law, and the 
•ther office not being so, that was a great ground of the reason why the parliament did so 
much insist upon tbi*- office and title, not as circumstantial, but as essential.” P ; 359. See 
also what Lenthall says, p. 356., against the indefiniteness of the protector’s authority. 

Those passages were evidently implied censures of the late course ot government. Crom- 
well’s indistinct and evasive style in his share of this debate betrays the secret inclinations 
of his heart. He kept his ultimate intentions, however, very secret ; for Thurloe prof jsses his 
ignorance of them, even in writing to Henry Cromwell, vol. vi. p. 219. etpost. This corres- 
pondence shows that the prudent secretary was uneasy at the posture of affairs, and the mani- 
fest dissatisfaction of Fleetwood and Desborough, which had a dangerous influence on others 
less bound to the present family ; yet he had set nis heart on this mode of settlement, and was 
much disappointed at his master’s ultimate refusal. 
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heir ; but a greater number were content to abandon a nearly desperate 
cause, if they could but see the more valuable object of their concern, 
the form itself of polity, re-established. 1 * There can be, as it appears 
to me, little room for doubt that if Cromwell had overcome the resist- 
ance of his generals, he would have transmitted the sceptre to his 
descendants with the acquiescence and tacit approbation of the king- 
dom. Had we been living ever since under the rule of his dynasty, 
what tone would our historians have taken as to his character and that 
of the house of Stuart ? 

The scheme, however, of founding a new royal line failed of accom- 
plishment, as is well known, through his own caution, vldiich deterred him 
^rom encountering the decided opposition of his army. Some of his con- 
temporaries seem to have deemed this abandonment, or more properly 
suspension, of so splendid a design rather derogatory to his firmness. 
(Clar. vii. 203.) But few men were better judges than Cromwell of what 
might be achieved by daring. It is certainly not impossible that, by 
rrresting Lambert, Whalley, and some other generals, he might have 
crushed for the moment any tendency to open resistance. But the 
experiment would have been infinitely hazardous. He had gone too 
far in the path of violence to recover the high road of law by any short 
cut. King or protector, he must have intimidated every parliament, or 
sunk under its encroachments. A new-modelled army might have 
served his turn ; but there would have been great difficulties in its 
formation. It had from the beginning been the misfortune of his 
government that it rested on a basis too narrow for its safety. For 
two years he had reigned with no support but the independent sect- 
aries and the army. The army or its commanders becoming odious 
to the people, he had sacrificed tho-m to the hope of popularity, by 
abolishing the civil prefectures of the major-generals, 3 * * * * and permitting a 
bill for again decimating the royalists to be thrown out of the house. 8 
Their disgus* and resentment, excited by an artful intriguer, who 

1 Clarendon's Hist. vii. 194. It appears by Clai end on’s private letters that he had expected 
to see Cromwell assume the title of king from the year 1654. Vol. iii. p. 201. 225, 224. If we 
may trust what is here called an intercepted letter, p. 328., Mazarin had told Cromwell that 
France would enter into a strict league with him, if he could settle himself in the throne, and 
make it hereditary; to which he answered, that he designed shortly to take the crown, restore 
the two houses, and govern by the ancient laws. But this may be apocryphal. 

8 Ludlow, p. 581. The major-generals, or at least many of them, joined the opposition to 
Cromwell’s royalty. Id. p. 586. Clar. State Papers, 332. 

* This appears from the following passage in a curious letter of Mr. Vincent Gookin to Henry 
Cromwell, 27th Jan. 1657. “ To-morrow the bill for decimating the cavaliers comes again into 
debate. It is debated with much heat by the major-generals, and as hotly almost by the anti - 
declinators. I believe the bill will be thrown out o? the house. In my opinion those that 
speak against the bill have much to say in point of moral justice and prudence ; but that which 
makes me fear the passing of the bill is, that thereby his highness* government will he more 
founded in force, and more removed from that natural foundation which the people m parlia- 
ment are desirous to give him ; supposing that he will become more t heirs than now he is, and 
will in time find the safety and peace of the nation to be as well maintained by the laws of the 
land as by the sword. And truly, sir, if any others have pretensions to succeed him by their 
interest in the army, the more of force upholds his highness living, the greater when he is 
dead will be the hopes and advantages for such a one to effect his aim, who desires to succeed 
him. Lambert is much for decimations.” Thurloe, vi. 20. He writes arrain, “ I am confident 
it is judged by some that the interest of the godly cannot be preserved but by the dissolution 

of this, if not all parliaments; and their endeavours in it have been plainly discovered to the 

party most concerned to know them ; which will, I believe, suddenly occasion a reducing of 

the government to kingship, to which his highness is not averse. Pierpoint and St. John ha\e 

been often, but secretly, at Whitehall, I know, to advise thereof.” P. 37. Thurloe again to 

*be same Ilenrv Cromwell, on Feb. that the decimation bill was thrown out hv a maioruv 



4 70 A uthority of Cromwell \ as Protector , is augmented. 

aspired at least to the succession of the protectorship, found scope in 
the new project of monarchy, naturally obnoxious to the prejudices of 
true fanatics, and who still fancied themselves to have contended for a 
republican liberty. We find that even Fleetwood, allied by marriage 
to Cromwell, and not involved in the discontent of the major-generals, 
in all the sincerity of his clouded understanding, revolted from the 
invidious title, and would have retired from service had it been 
assumed There seems therefore reason to think that Cromwell- 
refusal of the crown was an inevitable mortification. But he uns 
doubtcdly did not lose sight of the object for the short remainder* 
of his life. 1 

The fundamental charter of the English commonwealth under the 
protectorship of Cromwell, had been the instrument of government, 
drawn up by the council of officers in December, 1653, and approved 
with modifications by the parliament of the next year. It was now 
changed to the “ Petition and Advice,” tendered to him by the present 
parliament in May, 1657, which made very essential innovations in the 
frame of polity. Though he bore, as formerly, the name of lord pro- 
tector, we may say, speaking according to theoretical classification, 
and without reference to his actual exercise of power, which was nearly 
the same, that the English government in the first period should be 
ranged in the order of republics, though with a chief magistrate at its 
head; but that from 1657 it became substantially a monarchy, and 
ought to be placed in that class, notwithstanding the difference in the 
style of its sovereign. The petition and advice had been compiled 
with a constant respect to that article which conferred the royal 
dignity on the protector; 2 and a / hen this was withdrawn at his request, 
the rest of the instrument was preserved with all its implied attributions 


of forty : — “ Some gentlemen do think themselves much trampled upon by tlrs vote, and are 
extremely sensible thereof ; and the truth is, it hath wi ought such a heat in the house, that I 
fear little will be done for the futuie ” Id p. 3N No su< h bill appears, eo nomine, in the 
journals. But a bill for legulating the militia forces was thrown out, Jan 29 , by 124 to 88. 
Col. Cromwell (Oliver’s cousin) being a teller for the majority. Probably there was some clause 
in this renewing the decimation of the royalists. 

1 Whiteloclc, who was consulted by Ciomwcll on this business, and took an active part as 
one. of the committee of ronfeienre appointed by the house of commons, intimates that the 
project was not really laid aside. “ lie was satisfied in his private judgment that it was fit 
for him to take upon him the title of king, and matters were prepared in order thereunto ; but 
afterwards, by solicitation of the commonwealth’s men, and fearing a mutiny and defection of 
a great part of the army, in case he should assume that title and office, his mind changed, and 
many of the officers of the army gave out great threatenings against him in case he should do 
it ; he therefore thought it best to attend some hotter season and opportunity in ihis business, 
and refused it at this time with great seeming earnestness.” P. 656. The chief advisers wit! 
Cromwell on this occasion, besides Whitelock, were lord Brogill, Pierrepoint, Thurloe, and sii 
Charles Wolesley. Many passages in Thurloe, vol. vii., show that Cromwell preserved to the 
last his views on royalty. 

* Whitelock, 657- It had been agreed, in discussing the petition and advice in parliament, 
to postpone the first article requesting the protector to assume the title of king, till the rest of 
the charter (to use a modern but not inapplicable word) had been gone through. One of the 
subsequent articles fixing the revenue at 1,300,000/. per annum, provides that no part thereof 
should be raised by a land-tax, “and this not to be altered without the consent of th ^ three 
estates in parliament .” A division took place, in consequence, no doubt, of this insidious 
expression, which was preserved by 97 to 50. Journ. 13th Mar. The first article was carried, 
after much debate, on Mar. 24., by 123 to 62. It stood thus : '* Resolved, That your highness 
will be pleased to assume the name ; style, dignity, and office of king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the respective dominions and territories thereunto belonging ; and to exercise 
the same according to the laws of these nations.’ On Cromwell’s first demurring to the pro- 
posal, it was resolved to adhere to the petition and advice bv the small major itv of 78 *0 65. 
This was perhaps a sufficient warning that he should not pioceed 
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of sovereignty. The style is that of subjects addressing a monarch ; 
the powers it bestows, the privileges it claims, are supposed, according 
to the expressions employed, the one to be already his own, the other 
to emanate from his will. The necessity of his consent to laws, though 
nowhere mentioned, seems to have been taken for granted. An un- 
limited power of appointing a successor, unknown even to constitu- 
tional kingdoms was vested in the protector. He was inaugurated with 
solemnities applicable to monarchs ; and what of itself is a sufficient 
test of the monarchical and republican species of government, an oath 
of allegiance was taken by every member of parliament to the protector 
singly, without any mention of the commonwealth. 1 * It is surely, there- 
fore, no paradox to assert that Oliver Cromwell was dc facto sovereign 
of England, during the interval from June, 1657, to his death in Sep- 
tember, 1658. 

The zealous opponents of royalty could not be insensible that they 
had seen it revive in every thing except a title, which was not likely to 
remain long behind. (Thurloc, vi. 310.) It was too late however to 
oppose the first magistrate’s personal authority. But there remained 
one important point of contention, which the new constitution had not 
fully settled. It was therein provided that the parliament should 
consist of two houses ; namely, the commons, and what they always 
termed, with an awkward generality, the other house. This was to 
consist of not more than seventy, nor less thnn forty persons, to be 
nominated by the protector, and, as it stood at first, to be approved by 
the commons. But before the close of the session, the court party 
prevailed so far as to procure the repeal of this last condition ; 8 and 
Cromwell accordingly issued writs of summons to persons of various 
parties, a few of the ancient peers, a few of his adversaries, whom he 
hoped to gain over, or at least to exclude from the commons, and of 
course a majority of his steady adherents. To all these he gave the 
title of lords ; and in the next session their assembly denominated 
itself the lords’ house. 3 * * * * This measure encountered considerable diffi- 
culty. The republican party, almost as much attached to that vote 
which had declared the house of lords useless, as to that which had abo- 
lished the monarchy, and well aware of the intimate connexion between 
the two, resisted the assumption of this aristocratic title, instead of that 
of the other house, which the petition and advice had sanctioned. The 
real peers feared to compromise their hereditary right by sitting in an 
assembly where the tenure was only during life ; and disdained some 
i their colleagues, such as Pride and Ilewson, low-born and insolent 
men, whom Cromwell had rather injudiciously bribed with this new 
nobility ; though, with these few exceptions, his house of lords was 
respectably composed. Hence, in the short session of January, 1658, 

1 Journ. 21st June. This oath, which effectually det hired the parliament to be the pro- 

tector's subjects, was only carried by 63 to 5s. Lambert refused it, and was dismissed the army 

in consequence, with a pension of 2000/. per annum, instead of his pay, 10/. a day. So well 
did they cater for themselves. Ludlow, 593. lliodeiick wrote to Hyde, June 30. 1657, that 
there was a general tranquillity in England, all parties seeming satisfied with the compromise . 

Fleetwood and Desborough more absolutely Cromwell's friends than before, and Lambert 

very silent. Clar. State Papers, 340. 

* Compare Journ. nth March with 24th June. 

• Whitelock, 665. They were to have a judicial power, much like that of the reil hoc ;e of 

lords. Journals March. 



47 2 Death of Cromwell* The Paine he left behind him . 

wherein the late excluded members were permitted to take their seats, 
so many difficulties were made about acknowledging the lords* house 
by that denomination, that the protector hastily and angrily dissolved 
the parliament . 1 

It is a singular part of Cromwell’s system of policy, that he would 
neither reign with parliaments nor without them ; impatient of an 
opposition which he was sure to experience, he still never seems to 
have meditated the attainment of a naked and avowed despotism. 
This was probably due to his observation of the ruinous consequences 
that Charles had brought on himself by that course, and his knowledge 
of the temper of the English, never content without the exterior forms 
of liberty, as well as to the suggestions of counsellors who were not 
destitute of concern for the laws. He had also his great design yet to 
accomplish, which could only be safely done under the sanction of a 
parliament. A very short time, accordingly, before his death, we find 
that he had not only resolved to meet once more the representatives of 
the nation, but was tampering with several of the leading officers to 
obtain their consent to an hereditary succession. The majority how- 
ever of a council of nine, to whom he referred this suggestion, would 
only consent that the protector for the time being should have the 
power of nominating his successor : a vain attempt to escape from that 
regal form of government which they had been taught to abhor.* But 
a sudden illness, of a nature seldom fatal except to a constitution 
already shattered by fatigue and anxiety, rendered abortive all these 
projects ot CromwelPs ambition. 

He left a fame behind him proportioned to his extraordinary fortunes 
and to the great qualities which sustained them ; still more perhaps 
the admiration of strangers than of his country, because that sentiment 
was less alloyed by hatred, which seeks to extenuate the glory that 
irritates it. The nation itself forgave much to one who had brought 
back the renown of her ancient story, the traditions of Elizabeth’s age, 
after the ignominious reigns of her successors. This contrast with 
James and Charles in their foreign policy gave additional lustre to the 
era of the protectorate. There could not but be a sense of national 
pride to see an Englishman, but yesterday raised above the many, 

1 Whitelock; Pari. Hist. The former says this was done against his advice. These 
debates about the other house are to be traced in the Journals, and are mentioned by 
Thurloe,. vi. toy. &c. ; and Ludlow, 507. Not one of the true peers, except lord Eure, took 
his seat in this house ; and Haslerig, who had been nominated merely to weaken his influence, 
chose to retain his place in the commons. The list of these pretended lords in Thurloe, vi. 
668., is not quite the same as that in Whitelock. 

* This junto of nine debated how they might be secure against the cavaliers. One schen< 
was an oath of adjuration ; but this it was thought they would all take : another was to lay 
heavy tax on them ; *‘a moiety of their estates was spoken of ; but this, 1 suppose, will not, 
go down with all the nine, and least of all will it be swallowed by the parliament, who will not 
be persuaded to 'punish both nocent and innocent without distinction.'’ 2a June; Thurloe, 
vol. vii. p. 198. And again, p. 269. : ** I believe we are out of danger of our junto, and 1 think 
also of ever having such another. As I take it, the report was made to his highness upon 
Thursday.. After much consideration, the major part voted that succession in the govern- 
ment was indifferent whether it were by election or hereditary ; but afterwards some would 
needs add that it was desirable to have it continued elective ; that is, that the chief magistrate 
should always name his successor ; and that of hereditary avoided ; and J fear the word 
'desirable* will be made * necessary / if ever it come upon the trial. His highness finding he 
can have no advice from those he most expected it from, saith he will take his own resolu- 
tions, and that he can no longer satisfy himself to sit still, and make himself guilty of the loss 
of all the honest party, and of the nation itself ** 
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without one drop of blood in his veins which the princes of the earth 
could challenge as their own, receive the homage of those who acknow- 
ledged no right to power, and hardly any title to respect, except that of 
prescription. The sluggish pride of Spain, the mean-spirited cunning 
of Mazarin, the irregular imagination of Christina, sought with emulous 
ardour the friendship of our usurper . 1 He had the advantage of reaping 
the harvest which he had not sown, by an honourable treaty with Holland, 
the fruit of victories achieved underthe parliament. But he still employed 
the great energies of Blake in the service for which he was so eminently 
fitted ; and it is just to say that the maritime glory of England may 
first be traced from the era of the commonwealth in a track of con- 
tinuous light. The oppressed protestants in catholic kingdoms, dis- 
gusted at the lukewarmness and half-apostacy of the Stuarts, looked 
up to him as their patron and mediator . 2 * * * * * Courted by the two rival 
monarchies of Europe, he seemed to threaten both with his hostility ; 
and when he declared against Spain, and attacked her West India 
possessions, with little pretence certainly of justice, but not by any 
means, as I conceive, with the impolicy sometimes charged against 
him, so auspicious was his star that the very failure and disappoint- 
ment of that expedition obtained a more advantageous position for 
England than all the triumphs of her former kings. 

Notwithstanding this external splendour, which has deceived some 
of our own, and most foreign writers, it is evident that the submission 
of the people to Cromwell was far from peaceable or voluntary. His 
strong and skilful grasp kept down a nation of enemies that must 
naturally, to judge from their numbers and inveteracy, have over- 
whelmed him. It required a dexterous m inagement to play with the 
army, and without the army he could not have existed as sovereign for 
a day. Yet it seems highly improbable that had Cromwell lived, any 
Insurrection or conspiracy, setting aside assassination, could have over- 
thrown a possession so fenced by systematic vigilance, by experienced 
caution, by the respect and terror that belonged to his name. The 
royalist and republican intrigues had gone on for several years without 
intermission ; but every part of their designs was open to him ; and it 
appears that there was not courage or rather temerity sufficient to make 
any open demonstration of so prevalent a disaffection . 8 

The most superficial observers cannot have overlooked the general 


1 Harris, p 348., has collected some curious instances of the servility of crowned heads to 

Oliver Cromwell. 

* See Clarendon, vii. 297. He saved Nismes from military execution on account of a not, 

wherein the Huguenots seem to^ have been much to blame. In the treaty between England 

and France, 1654, the French, in agreeing to the secret article about the exclusion of the 
royalists, endeavoured to make it reciprocal, that the commissioners of rebels in France should 
not be admitted in England. This did not seem very outrageous — but Cromwell objected that 
the French protestants would be thus excluded from imploring the assistance of England, if 
they were persecuted ; protesting however that he was very far from having any thought to draw 
them from their obedience, as had been imputed to him, and that he would arm against them, 
if they should offer frivolously and without a cause to disturb the peace of France. Thurloe, 
lii. 6. In fact, the French piotestants were in the habit of writing to Thurloe, as this collec- 
tion testifies, whenever they thought themselves injured, which happened frequently enough. 
Cromwell's noble zeal in behalf of the Vaudois is well known. See this volume of Thurloe, p. 

4x2, &c. Mazarin and the catholic powers in general endeavoured to lie down that massacre , 

but the usurper had too much protestant spirit to believe them. Id. *36. 

* Ludlow. 607. Thurloe, i. and ii. passim 
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resemblances in the fortunes and character of Cromwell, and of him 
who, more recently and upon an ampler theatre, has struck nations 
with wonder and awe. But the parallel may be traced more closely 
than perhaps has hitherto been remarked. Both raised to power by 
the only merit which a revolution leaves uncontro verted and untar- 
nished, that of military achievements, in that reflux of public sentiment, 
when the fervid enthusiasm of democracy gives place to disgust at its 
excesses and a desire of firm government. The means of greatness 
the same to both ; the extinction of a representative assembly, once 
national, but already mutilated by violence, and sunk by its submission 
to that illegal force into general contempt. In military science or the 
renown of their exploits, we cannot certainly rank Cromwell by the side 
of him for whose genius and ambition all Europe seemed the appointed 
quarry ; but it may be said that the former’s exploits were as much 
above the level of his contemporaries, and more the fruits of an original 
uneducated capacity. In civil government, there can be no adequate 
parallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a besotted fana- 
ticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy were 
open. But it must here be added that Cromwell, far unlike his anti- 
type, never showed any signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to fix 
his renown on that noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions. 
Both were eminent masters of human nature, and played with inferior 
capacities in all the security of powerful minds. Though both, coming 
at the conclusion of a struggle for liberty, trampled upon her claims, 
and sometimes spoke disdainfully of her name, each knew how to 
associate the interests of those who had contended for her with his 
own ascendancy, and made himself the representative of a victorious 
revolution. Those who had too much philosophy or zeal for freedom 
to give way to popular admiration for these illustrious usurpers, were 
yet amused with the adulation that lawful princes showered on them, 
more gratuitously in one instance, with servile terror in the other. 
Both too repaid in some measure this homage of the pretended great 
by turning their ambition towards those honours and titles which they 
knew to be so little connected with high desert. A fallen race of mon- 
archs, which had made way for the greatness of each, cherished hopes 
of restoration by their power till each, by an inexpiable act of blood, 
manifested his determination to make no compromise with that line. 
Both possessed a certain coarse good nature and affability that covered 
the want of conscience, honour, and humanity ; quick in passion, but 
not vindictive, and averse to unnecessary crimes. Their fortunes in 
the conclusion of life were indeed very different : one forfeited the 
affections of his people, which the other, in the character at least of 
their master, had never possessed ; one furnished a moral to Europe 
by the continuance of his success, the other by the prodigiousness of 
his fall. A fresh resemblance arose afterwards, when the restoration 
of those royal families, whom their ascendant had kept under, revived 
ancient animosities, and excited new ones ; those who from love of 
democratical liberty had borne the most deadly hatred to the apostates 
who had betrayed it, recovering some affection to their memory, out of 
aversion to a common enemy. Our English republicans have, with 
some exceptions displayed a sympathy for the name of Cromwell: and 
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I need not observe how remarkably this holds good in the case of hi9 
mighty parallel. 1 

The death of a great man, even in the most regular course of affairs, 
seems always to create a sort of pause in the movement of society ; it 
is always a problem to be solved only by experiment, whether the 
mechanism of government may not be disordered by the shock, or 
have been deprived of some of its moving powers. But what change 
could be so great as that from Oliver Cromwell to his son ! from one 
beneath the terror of whose name a nation had cowered and foreign 
princes grown pale, one trained in twenty eventful years of revolution, 
the first of his age in the field or in council, to a young man fresh from 
a country life, uneducated, unused to business, as little a statesman as 
a soldier, and endowed by nature with capacities by no means above 
the common. It seems to have been a mistake in Oliver, that with the 
projects he had long formed in his eldest son’s favour, he should have 
taken so little pains to fashion his mind and manners for the exercise 
of sovereign power, while he had placed the second in a very eminent 
and arduous station ; or that, if he despaired of Richard’s capacity, he 
should have trusted him to encounter those perils of disaffection and 
conspiracy which it had required all his own vigilance to avert. But 
whatever might be his plans, the sudden ilincss which carried him from 
the world left no time for completing them. The Petition and Advice 
had simply empowered him to appoint a successor, without prescribing 
the mode. It appeared consonant to law and reason that so important 
a trust should be executed in a notorious manner, and by a written 
instrument ; or if a verbal nomination might seem sufficient, it was at 
least to be expected that this should be authenticated by solemn and 
indisputable testimony. No proof however was ever given ot Richard’s 
appointment by his father, except a recited in the proclamation of the 
privy council, which, whether well founded or otherwise, did net carry 
conviction to the minds of the people ; and this, even if we call it but 
an informality, aggravated the numerous legal and natural deficiencies 
of his title to the government . 2 

1 Mrs Macaulcy, who had nothing of compromise or conciliation iti her temper, and breathed 
die entire spit it of Vane and Ludlow, makes some vigorous and just animadversions on the 
favour shown to Cromwell by some professors of a regard for liberty. The dissenting writers, 
such as Neal, and in some measure llains, were paiticularly open to this reproach. He long 
continued (perhaps the present tense is moie appropriate) to be revered by the independents. 
One who well knew the manners he paints, has described the seuet idolatry of that sect to their 
bero-saint. See Crabbe’s Tale of the Frank Courtship. 

Slingsly Bethell, an execution perhaps to lb * genera! politics of this sect, published in 1667 
a tract, entitled The World’s Mistake in Oliver Cromwell, with the purpose of decrying his 
policy and depreciating his genius. Harlcian Miscellany, i 280. But he who goes about to 
prove the world mistaken in its estimate of a public character, has always a difficult cause to 
maintain, bethel), like Mis. Macauley and others, labours to set up the Rump parliament 
against the soldier who kicked them ; and asserts that Cromwell, having found 500,000/. in 
ready money, with the value of 700,000/. in stores, and the army in advance of their pay, 
(subject, however, to a debt of near son. 000/ ); the customs and excise bringing in nearly a 
million annually, left a debt which, 111 Richard's parliament, was given in at 1 ,900,000/. , though 
he believes this to have been purposely exaggerated in order to procure supplies. I cannot say 
how far these sums are correct ; but it is to be kept in mind, that one great resource of the 
parliament, confiscation, secpicstration, composition, could not be repeated. Neither of these 
roveinments, it will be found on inquiry, w ere economical, especially in respect to the emolu- 
ments of those concerned in them. 

* Whitelock, 674. ; Ludlow, 611. 624. Lord Fauconberg writes in cipher to Henry Crom- 
well, on Aug. 30., that “Thurloe has seemed resolved to press him in his intervals to such a 
nomination (of a successor); but whether out of apprehensions to displease him if recovering, 
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This very difference however, in the personal qualifications of the 
father and the son, procured the latter some friends whom the former 
had never been able to gain. Many of the presbyterian party began 
to see the finger of God, as they called it, in his peaceable accession, 
and to think they owed subjection to one who came in neither by 
regicide, nor hypocrisy, nor violence . 1 Some cool-headed and sincere 
friends of liberty entertained similar opinions. Pierrepoint, one of the 
wisest men in England, who had stood aloof from the protector's 
government till the scheme of restoring monarchy came into discussion, 
had great hopes, as a writer of high authority informs us, of settling 
the nation in the enjoyment of its liberties under the young man ; who 
was u so flexible,” says that writer, u to good counsels, that there was 
nothing desirable in a prince which might not have been hoped in him, 
but a great spirit and a just title ; the first of which sometimes doth 
more hurt than good in a sovereign ; the latter would have been sup- 
plied by the people's deserved approbation.” Pierrepoint believed that 
the restoration of the ancient family could not be effected without the 
ruin of the people's liberty, and ot all who had been its champions ; so 
that no royalist, he thought, who had any regard to his country, would 
attempt it : while this establishment of monarchy in Richard's person 
might reconcile that party, and compose all differences among men of 
weight and of zeal for the public good . 2 He acted accordingly on those 
principles ; and became, as well as his friend St. John, who had been 
discountenanced by Oliver, a steady supporter of the young protector's 
administration. These two, with Thurloe, Whitelock, lord Broghill, 
and a very few more, formed a small phalanx of experienced counsellors 
around his unstable throne. And I must confess that their course of 
policy in sustaining Richard s government appears to me the most 
judicious that, in the actual circumstances, could have been adopted. 
Pregnant as the restoration of the exiled family was with incalculable 
dangers, the English monarchy would have revived with less lustre* in 
the eyes of the vulgar, but with more security for peace and freedom, 
in the line of Cromwell. Time would have worn away the stains of 
ignoble birth and criminal usurpation ; and the young man, whose mis- 
fortune has subjected him to rather an exaggerated charge of gross 
incapacity, would probably have reigned as well as most of those who 
are born in the purple . 8 

But this termination was defeated by the combination of some who 
knew not what they wished, and of some who wished what they could 
never attain. The general officers who had been well content to make 
Cromwell the first of themselves, or greater than themselves by their 


or others hereafter, if it should not succeed, he has not yet done it, nor do I believe will.** 
Thurloe, however, announces on Sept. 4. that M his highness was pleased before his death to 
declare my lord Richard successor. He did it on Monday ; and the Lord hath so ordered it, 
that the council and army hath received him with all manner of affection. He is this day 
proclaimed, and hitherto there seems great face of peace ; the Lord continue it.” Thurloe 
State Papers, vii. 365. 372. Lord Fauconberg afterwards confirms the fact of Richard's nomi- 
nation. P. 375. ; and see 415. 

1 “ Many sober men that called his father no better than a tiaitorous hypocrite, did begin to 
think that they owed him (R. C.] subjection,” &c. Baxter, too. 

1 Hutchinson, 343. She does not name Pierrepoint, but I have little doubt that he is meant 

• Richard's conduct is more than once commended in the correspondence of Thurloe, pp 
491. 497. ; and in fact he did nothing amiss during his short administration. 
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own creation, had never forgiven his manifest design to reign over them 
as one of a superior order, and owing nothing to their pleasure. They 
had begun to cabal during his last illness. Though they did not opposr 
Richard's succession, they continued to hold meetings, not quite public; 
but exciting intense alarm in his council. As if disdaining the com- 
mand of a clownish boy, they proposed that the station of lord general 
should be separated from that of protector, with the power over all 
commissions in the army, and conferred on Fleetwood ; who, though 
his brother-in-law, was a certain instrument in their hands. The vain 
ambitious Lambert, aspiring, on the credit of some military reputation, 
to wield the sceptre of Cromwell, influenced this junto; while the 
Commonwealth's party, some of whom were, or had been, in the army, 
drew over several of these ignorant and fanatical soldiers. Thurloe 
describes the posture of affairs in September and October, while all 
Europe was admiring the peaceable transmission of Oliver's power, as 
most alarming ; and it may almost be said that Richard had already 
fallen when he was proclaimed the lord protector of England. 1 

It was necessary to summon a parliament on the usual score of 
obtaining money. Lord Broghill had aa vised this measure immediately 
on Oliver's death, (Thurloe, vii. 573.), and perhaps the delay might be 
rather prejudicial to the new establishment. But some of the council 
feared a parliament almost as much as they did the army. They called 
one, however, to meet Jan. 27. 1659, issuing writs in the ordinary 
manner to all boroughs which had been accustomed to send members, 
and consequently abandoning the reformed model of Cromwell. This 
Ludlow attributes to their expectation of greater influence among the 
small boroughs ; but it may possibly be ascribed still more to a desire 
of returning by little and little to the ancient constitution, by eradicat- 
ing the revolutionary innovations. The new parliament consisted of 
courtiers, as the Cromwell party were always denominated, of presby- 
tcrians, among whom some of cavalier principles crept in, and of 
republicans ; the two latter nearly balancing, with their united weight, 
the ministerial majority. 2 They began with an oath of allegiance to the 
Protector, as presented by the late parliament, which, as usual in such 
cases, his enemies generally took without scruple. 3 But upon a bill 

1 Thurloe, vii. 320 et post, passim, in letters both from himself and lord Fauconberg. Thus 
immediately on Itichard’s accession, the former writes to Henry Cromwell, “ It hath pleased 
God hitherto to give his highness your brother a very easy ana peaceable entrance upon his 
government. There is not a dog that wags his tongue, so great a calm we are in. ... But I 
must needs acquaint your excellency that there are some secret murmurings in the army/ as if 
his highness were not general of the army as his father was,” &c. P. 374. Here was the 
secret : the officers did not like to fall back under the civil power, by obeying one who was not 
a soldier. This soon displayed itself openly , and lord Fauconberg thought the game was over 
as early as Sept. 28. P. 413. It is to be observed that Fauconberg was secretly a royalist, 
and might hope to bring over his brother-in-law. 

* Lord Fauconberg says, “ the commonwealth men in the parliament were very numerous 
and beyond measure bold, but more than doubly overbalanced by the sober party ; so that, 
chough this make their results slow, we see no great cause as yet to fear.” P. 612. And Dr. 
Barwick ( a correspondent of lord Clarendon, tells him the republicans were the minority, but 
all speakers, zealous and diligent— it was likely to end in a titular piotector, without militia or 
negative voice. P. 615. 

According to a letter from Allen Broderick to Hyde, (Clar. St. Pap. iii. 443.) there were 47 
republicans, from 100 to 140 neuters or moderates (including many royalists), and 170 court 
lawyers or officers. 

* Ludlow tells us, that he contrived to sit in the house without taking tne oath, and that 
some others did the same p. 610. 
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being offered for the recognition of Richard as the undoubted lord pro* 
tector and chief magistrate of the commonwealth, they made a stand 
against the word recognise, which was carried with difficulty, and caused 
him the mortification of throwing out the epithet undoubted. (White- 
lock, Pari. Hist. 1530. 1541*) They subsequently discussed his negative 
voice in passing bills, which had been purposely slurred over in the 
Petition and Advice ; but now every thing was disputed. The thorny 
question as to the powers and privileges of the other house came next 
into debate. It was carried by 177 to 113, to transact business with 
them. To this resolution an explanation was added, that it was not 
thereby intended to exclude such peers as had been faithful to the 
parliament, from their privilege of being duly summoned to be members 
of that house. The court supporting this absurd proviso, which con- 
founded the ancient and modern systems of government, carried it by 
the small majority of 195 to 188. 1 They were stronger in rejecting an 
important motion, to make the approbation of the commons a pre- 
liminary to their transacting business with the persons now sitting in 
the other house as a house of parliament, by 183 voices to 146. But 
the opposition succeeded in inserting the wo ids “during the present 
parliament,” which left the matter still unsettled.* The sitting of the 
Scots and Irish members was also unsuccessfully opposed. Upon the 
whole, the court party, notwithstanding this coalition of very hetero- 
geneous interests against them, were sufficiently powerful to disappoint 
the hopes which the royalist intriguers had entertained. A strong body 
of lawyers, led by Maynard, adhered to the government, which was 
supported also on some occasions by a part of the presbyterian interest, 
or, as then called, the moderate party; and Richard would probably 
have concluded the session with no loss of power, if either he or his 
parliament could have withstood the more formidable cabal of Walling- 
ford House. This knot of officers, Fleetwood, Desborough, Berry, 
Sydenham, being the names most known among them, formed a coali- 
tion with the republican faction, who despaired of any success in parlia- 
ment. The dissolution of that assembly was the main article of this 
league. Alarmed at the notorious caballing of the officers, the com- 
mons voted that, during the sitting of the parliament, there should be 
no general council, or meeting of the officers of the army without leave 
of the protector and of both houses.* Such a vote could only accelerate 


* The numliers are differently, but, T suppose, erroneously stated in Thurloe, vii. 640. It is 
said, in a pamphlet of the time, that this clause was intioduced to please the cavaliers, who 
acted with the court ; Somers Tiacts, vi. 482. Ludlow seems also to think, that these partlet 
were united in this parliament, p. 629. ; but this seems not very probable, and is contrary to 
some things we know. Claiendon had advised that the royalists should try to get into parlia- 
ment, and there to oppose all raising of money, and every thing else that might tend to settle 
the government. Clar. State Papers, 411. This of course was their true game. 

It is said, that Richard pressing the earl of Northumberland to sit in the other house, he 
declined, urging that when the government was such as his predecessors had served under, he 
would serve him with his life and fortune. Id. 433. 

* Pari. Hist. Journ. 27. Jan. 14. 18. Feb. 1. 8. 21. 23. 28. Mar. The names of the tellers 
in these divisions show the connexions of leading individuals: we find indifferently presby- 
terian and republican names for the minority, as Fairfax, Lambert, Nevil, Haslerig, Towns- 
hend, Booth. 

* There seems reason {to believe that Richard would have met with more support both in 
the house and among the nation, if he had not been oppressed by the odium of some of Ids 
father's counsellors. A general indignation was felt at those who had condemned men to 
death in illegal tribunals, whom the republicans and cavaliers were impatient to bring (9 
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their own downfall. Three days afterwards, the junto of .Wallingford 
House insisted with Richard that he should dissolve parliament ; to 
which, according to the advice of most of his council, and perhaps by 
an overruling necessity, he gave his consent. 1 This was immediately 
followed by a declaration of the council of officers, calling back the 
Long Parliament, such as it had been expelled in 1653, to those seats 
which had been filled meanwhile by so many transient successors. 2 

It is not in general difficult for an armed force to destroy a govern- 
ment ; but something else than the sword is required to create one. 
The military conspirators were destitute of any leader whom they would 
acknowledge, or who had capacity to go through the civil labours of 
sovereignty ; Lambert alone excepted, who was lying in wait for another 
occasion. They might have gone on with Richard, as a pageant of 
nominal authority. But their new allies, the commonwealth’s men, 
insisted upon lestoring the Long Parliament. 3 It seemed now the 


justice. He was forced also to employ and l o screen from vengeance his wise and experienced 
secretary Thurloe, master of all the seiret springs that had moved his father's government, 
but obnoxious from the share he had taken in illegal and arbitrary measures. Petitions were 
presented to the house from several who had been committed to the Tower upon short 
written orders, without any formal warrant, or expressed cause of commitment. In the case 
of one of these, Mr. Portman, the house resolved that his apprehension, imprisonment, and 
detention in the Tower was illegal and unjust. Journ. 26 Feb. A still more flagrant tyranny 
was that frequently practised by Cromwell of sending persons disaffected to him as slaves to 
the West Indies. One Mr. Thomas petitioned the house of commons, complaining that he 
had been sold as a slave. A member of the court side justified it on the score of his being 
a malignant. Major-general Browne, a secret royalist, replied that he was nevertheless an 
Englishman and free-born. Thurloe had the presumption to say, that he had not thought to 
live to see the day, when such a thing as this, so justly and legally done by lawful authority, 
should be brought before parliament. Vane replied that he did not think to have seen the day 
when free-born Englishmen should be sold for slaves by such an arbitrary government. There 
were, it seems, not less than fifty gentlemen sold for slaves at Baibadoes. Clarendon State 
Papers, p. 447. The royalists had planned to attack Thurloe for some of these unjustifiable 
proceedings, which would have greatly embarrassed the government. Ibid. 423. 428. They 
noped that Richard would be better disposed towards the kinj*. if his three advisers, St. John, 
Thurloe, and Pierrepoint, all implacable to their cause, could he removed. But they were 
no. strong enough in the house. If Richard, however, had continued in power, he must 

i irobably have sacrificed Thurloe to public opinion . and the consciousness of this may have 
cd this minister to advise the dissolution of the parliament, and peihaps to betray Ins master, 
fiom the suspicion of winch he is not free 

It ought to be remarked whit an outrageous proof of Cromwell’s tyranny is exhibited in 
this note. Many writers glide favotnably ovci bis administration, or content themselves with 
treating it as an usuipation, which can furnish no precedent, and consequently does not merit 
particular notice ; but the effect of this generality is, that the world fomis an imperfect notion 
of the degtee of arbitrary power which he excited ; and I believe there are many who take 
Charles the Fiist, and even Charles the Second, foi greater violators of the laws than the 
protector. Neal and Harris are full of this dishonest bigotry. 

1 Richard advised with Broghill, Fiennes, Thurloe, and others of his council, all of whom, 
except Whitelock, who informs us of this, were in favour of the dissolution. This caused, he 
says, much trouble to honest men ; the cavaliers and republicans rejoiced at it , many of 
Richard’s council were his enemies. P. 177. The army at first intended to raise money by 
their own authority: but this was deemed impossible, and it was resolved to recall the Long 
Parliament. Lambert and Haslcrig accoidingly met Lenthal, who was persuaded to remain 
in office ; though, if Ludlow is right, against his will, being now. connected with the court, 
and in the pretended house of lords. The parliament now consisted of 91 members. Pari. 
Hist. 15^7. Harris quotes a manusci ipt journal of Montague, afterwards earl of Sandwich, 
wherein it is said that Richard’s great error was to dissolve the parliament, and that he might 
have over-ruled the army, if he would hate employed himself, Ingoldsby, lord Fauconberg, 
and others, who were suspected to be for the king. Life of Charles II. 194. He afterwards, 
p. 203., quotes Calamy’s Life of Howe for the assertion that Richard stood out against his 
council^ with Thurloe alone, that the parliament should not be dissolved. This is unlikely. 

2 This was carried against the previous question by 163 to 87. Joum. Abr. in. Some of 
the protector’s friends were alarmed at so high a vote against the aimy, which did in fact 
bring the matter to 1 crisis. Thurloe, vii. 659., et post. 

• The army, according to Ludlow, had not made up their minds how to act after the disso- 
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policy, as much as duty, of the officers to obey that civil power they 
had set up. For to rule ostensibly was, as I have just observed, an 
impracticable scheme. But the contempt they felt for their pretended 
masters, and even a sort of necessity arising out of the blindness and 
passion of that little obligarchy, drove them to a step still more ruinous 
to their cause than that of deposing Richard, the expulsion once more 
of that assembly, now worn out and ridiculous in all men's eyes, yet 
seeming a sort of frail protection against mere anarchy, and the terror 
of the sword. Lambert, the chief actor in this last act of violence, and 
indeed many of the rest, might plead the right of self-defence. The 
prevailing faction in the parliament, led by Haslerig, a bold and head- 
strong man, perceived that, with very inferior pretensions, Lambert was 
aiming to tread in the steps of Cromwell ; and remembering their neg- 
ligence of opportunities, as they thought, in permitting the one to over- 
throw them, fancied that they would anticipate the other. Their 
intemperate votes cashiering Lambert, Desborough, and other-officers, 
brought on, as every man of more prudence than Haslerig must have 
foreseen, an immediate revolution that crushed once more their boasted 
commonwealth . 1 They revived again soon after, not by any exertion 
of the people, who hated alike both parties, in their behalf, but through 
the disunion of their real masters, the army, and vented the impotent 
and injudicious rage of a desperate faction on all who had not gone 
every length on their side, till scarce any man of eminence was left to 
muster under the standard of Haslerig and his little knot of associates . 8 

I can by no means agree with those who find in the character of the 
English nation some absolute incompatibility with a republican con- 
stitution of government. Under favouring circumstances, it seems to 
me not at all incredible that such a polity might have existed for many 
ages in great prosperity, and without violent convulsions. For the 
English are, as a people, little subject to those bursts of passion which 
inflame the more imaginative multitudes of southern climates, and 
render them both apt for revolutions, and incapable of conducting 
them. Nor are they again of that sluggish and stationary temper, 
which chokes all desire of improvement, and even all zeal for freedom 
and justice, through which some free governments have degenerated 
into corrupt oligarchies. The most conspicuously successful exped- 
ition of the parliament, and some were inclined to go on with Richard ; but the republican 
party, who had coalesced with that faction of officers who took their denomination from Wal- 
linyford House, their place of meeting, insisted on the restoration of the old parliament ; 
tfiQigh they agreed to make some provision for Richard. Memoirs, pp. 635-646. Accord- 
ingly it was voted to give him an income of 10,000/. per annum. Journ. July 16. 

' Journ., Sept. 2g. et post. Whitelock, 683. Pari. Hist. 1562. Thurloe, vii. 703. et post. 
Ludlow’s account of tlus period is the most interesting part of his Memoirs. The chief 
officers, it appears from his narrative, were soon disgusted with their republican allies, and 
“ behaved with all imaginable perverseness and insolence ” in the council of state, whenever 
they came there, which was but seldom, scrupling the oath to be true to the commonwealth 
against Charles Stuart or any other person. P. 657. He censures, however, the violence of 
Haslerig, ‘‘ a man of a disobliging temper, sour ana morose of temper, liable to be transported 
with passion, and in whom liberality seemed to be a vice. Vet to do him justice, I must 
acknowledge that I am under no manaer of doubt concerning the rectitude and sincerity of his 
intentions.” P. 718. Ludlow gave some offence to the hot-headed republicans by nis half 
compliance with the army ; and much disapproved the proceedings they adopted after their 
second restoration in Dec. 1659. against Vane and others. P. 800. Vet, though nominated 
on the committee of safety, on the expulsion of the parliament in Oct., he. never sat on it, as 
Vane and Whitelock did. 

* Journals, and other authorities above citod 
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ment of republican institutions (and those far more democratical than, 
according to the general theory of politics, could be reconciled with 
perfect tranquillity,) has taken place in a people of English original ; 
and though much must here be ascribed to the peculiarly fortunate 
situation of the nation to which I allude, we can hardly avoid giving 
some weight to the good sense and well-balanced temperament, which 
have come in their inheritance with our laws and our language. But 
the establishment of free commonwealths depends much rather on 
temporary causes, the influence of persons and particular events, and 
all th ose intricacies in the course of Providence which we term acci- 
dent, than on any general maxims that can become the basis of prior 
calculation. In the year 1659, it is manifest that no idea could be 
more chimerical than that of a republican settlement in England. 
The name, never familiar or venerable in English ears, was grown 
infinitely odious : it was associated with the tyranny of ten years, the 
selfish rapacity of the Rump, the hypocritical despotism of Cromwell, 
the arbitrary sequestrations of committee-men, the iniquitous decima- 
tions of military prefects, the sale of British citizens for slavery in the 
West Indies, the blood of some shed on the scaffold without legal 
trial, the tedious imprisonment of many with denial of the habeas 
corpus, the exclusion of the ancient gentry, the persecution of the 
Anglican church, the bacchanalian rant of sectaries, the morose pre- 
ciseness of puritans, the extinction of the frank and cordial joyousness 
of the national character. Were the people again to endure the 
mockery of the good old cause, as the commonwealth's men affected 
to style the interests of their little faction, and be subject to Lambert's 
notorious want of principle, or to Vane's contempt of ordinances, 
(a godly mode of expressing the same thing), or to Haslerig's 
fury, or to Harrison's fanaticism, or to the fancies of those lesser 
schemers, who in this utter confusion and abject state of their party, 
were amusing themselves with plans of perfect commonwealths, and 
debating whether there should be a senate as well as a representation ; 
whether a given number should go out by rotation; and all those 
details of political mechanism so important in the eyes of theorists ? 1 
Every project of this description must have wanted what alone could 
give it either the pretext of legitimate existence, or the chance ol 
permanency, popular consent; the republican party, if we exclude 
those who would have had a protector, and those fanatics who expected 
the appearance of Jesus Christ, was incalculably small ; not, perhaps, 
amounting in the whole nation to more than a few hundred persons. 

The little court of Charles at Brussels watched with trembling hope 
these convulsive struggles of their enemies. During the protectorship 
of Oliver their best chance appeared to be, that some of the numerous 
schemes for his assassination might take effect. Their correspondence, 
indeed, especially among the presbyterian or neutral party, became 
more extensive ; 2 but these men were habitually cautious : and the 
marquis of Ormond, who went over to England in the beginning of 

1 The Rota Club, as It was called, was composed, chiefly at least, of these dealers in new 
constitutions, which was debated in due form. Harrington was one of the most conspicuous* 
Biomaphia Britannica, from Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses. 

• Thurloc, vi. S79» Clarendon State Papers, 391. 395. 

M 
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1658, though he reported the disaffection to be still more universal 
than he had expected, was forced to add, that there was little prospect 
of a rising until foreign troops should be landed in some part of the 
country ; an aid, which Spain had frequently promised, but, with an 
English fleet at sea, could not very easily furnish. 1 The death of their 
puissant enemy brightened the visions of the royalists. Though the 
apparent peaceableness of Richard’s government gave them some 
mortification, they continued to spread their toils through zealous 
emissaries, and found a very general willingness to restore the ancient 
constitution under its hereditary sovereign. Besides the cavaliers, 
who, though numerous and ardent, were impoverished and suspected, 
the chief presbyterians, lords Fairfax and Willoughby, the earls of 
Manchester and Denbigh, sir William Waller, sir George Booth, sir 
Ashley Cooper, Mr. Popham of Somerset, Mr. Howe of Glocester, sir 
Horatio Townshend of Norfolk, with more or less of zeal and activity, 
pledged themselves to the royal cause. 2 * Lord Fauconberg, a royalist 
by family, who had married a daughter of Cromwell, undertook the 
important office of working on his brothers-in-law, Richard and Henry, 
whose position, in respect to the army and republican party, was so 
hazardous. It seems, in fact, that Richard, even during his continu- 
ance, had not refused to hear the king’s agents, 8 and hopes were 
entertained of him ; yet at that time even he could not reasonably be 
expected to abandon his apparent interests. But soon after his fall 
from power, while his influence, or rather that of his father's memory, 
was still supposed considerable with Montagu, Monk, and Lockhart, 
they negotiated with him to procure the accession of those persons, 
and of his brother Henry, for a pension of 20,000/. a year and a title. 4 * * * 
It soon appeared, however, that those prudent veterans of revolution 
would not embark under such a pilot, and that Richard was not worth 
purchasing on the lowest terms. Even Henry Cromwell, with whom a 
separate treaty had been carried on, and who is said to have deter- 


1 Carte’s Letters, ii. 118. In a letter of Ormond to Hyde about this time, he seems to have 
seen into the king’s character, and speaks of him severely : “ I fear his immoderate delight in 
empty, effeminate, and vulgar conversations, is become an irresistible part of his nature, &c. 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 387. 

* Clarendon Papers, 391. 418. 460. et post. Townshend, a young man who seems to have 
been much looked up to, was not, in fact, a presbyterian, but is leckoncd among them as not 
being a cavalier, having coine of age since the war, and his family neutral. 

* This curious fact appears for the first time, I believe, in the Clarendon State Papers, unless 
it is any where intimated in Carte’s collection of the Ormond letters. In thp former collection 
we find several allusions to it; the first is in a letter from Rumbold, a loyalist emissary, to 
Hyde, dated Dec. 2. 1658, p. 421. ; from which I collect lord Fauconberg 's share in this 
intrigue ; which is also confirmed by a letter of Mordaunt to the king, in p. 421. The lord 
Falconbridge protests that Cromwell is so remiss a person that he cannot play his own game, 
much less another man’s, and is thereby discouraged from acting in business, haying also 
many enemies who oppose his gaining either power or interest in the army or civil govern- 
ment, because they conceive his principles contrary to theirs. He says,Thurloe governs 
Cromwell, and St. John and Pierrepoint govern Thurloe ; and therefore is not likely he will 
think nimself in danger till these tell him so, nor seek a diversion of it but by their councils.” 
Feb. to. 1(5)59. These ill-grounded hopes of Richard’s accession to their cause appear in several 
other letters, and even Hyde seems to have given in to them, 434. 454., &c. Broderick, 
another active emissary of the royalists, fancied that the three above mentioned would restore 
the king if they daied, 477. ; but this is quite unlikely. 

4 P. 469. This was carried on through colonel Henry Cromwell, his cousin. It is said that 

Richard had not courage to sign the letters te Monk and his other friends, which he after- 

wards repented, 491. The intrigues still went on w|th him for a little longer. This was ip 

May, 1659. 
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mined at one time to proclaim the king at Dublin, from want of 
courage, or, as is more probable, of seriousness in what must have 
seemed so unnatural an undertaking, submitted quietly to the vote of 
parliament that deprived him of the command of Ireland. 1 

The conspiracy, if indeed so general a concert for the restoration of 
ancient laws and liberties ought to have so equivocal an appellation, 
became ripe in the summer of 1659. The royalists were to appear in 
arms in different quarters ; several principal towns to be seized : but as 
the moment grew nigh, the courage of most began to fail. Twenty 
years of depression and continual failure mated the spirits of the 
cavaliers. The shade of Cromwell seemed to hover and protect the 
wreck of his greatness. Sir George Booth, almost alone, rose in 
Cheshire ; every other scheme, intended to be executed simultaneously, 
failing through the increased prudence of those concerned, or the 
precautions taken by the government on secret intelligence of the 
plots; and Booth, thus deserted, made less resistance to Lambert than 
perhaps was in his power. (Clar. State Papers, 552, 556, &c.) This 
discomfiture, of course, damped the expectations of the king’s party. 
The presbyterians thought themselves ill-used by tlicir new allies, 
though their own friends had been almost equally cautious.* Sir 
Richard Willis, an old cavalier, and in all the secrets of their conspi- 
racy, was detected in being a spy both of Cromwell and of the new 
government ; a discovery which struck consternation into the party, 
who could hardly trust any one else with greater security.* In a less 
favourable posture of affairs, these untoward circumstances might have 
ruined Charles’s hope ; they served, as it was, to make it evident that 
he must look to some more efficacious aid than a people’s good wishes 
for his restoration. 

The royalists in England, who had played so deep a stake on the 
king’s account, were not unnaturally desirous that he should risk some- 
thing in the game, and continually pressed that either he or one of his 
brothers would land on the coast. His standard would become a 
rallying-point for the well-affected, and create such a demonstration of 
public sentiment as would overthrow the unstable government. 

But Charles, not by natuic of a chivalrous temper, shrunk from an 
enterprise which was certainly very hazardous, unless he could hav*. 
obtained a greater assistance of troops from the Low Countries than 
was to be hoped. 4 He was as little inclined to permit the duke of 
York’s engaging in it, on account of the differences that had existed 
between them, and his knowledge of an intrigue that was going for- 
ward in England, principally among the catholics, but with the mis- 
chievous talents of the duke of Buckingham at its head, to set up the 

1 Clarendon State Papers, 434. 500. et post. . Thurloc, vi. 686. See also an enigmatical 
letter to Jienry Cromwell, 629 , which certainly hints at his union with the king , and Carte’* 
Letters, it. 293. 

* Clarendon confesses, Lift, p. 20., the cavaliers disliked the whole intrigue with the 
presbyterians, which was planne 1 by Mordaunt, the most active and intelligent agent that the 
king possessed in England. The former, doubtless, perceived, that by extending the basis of 
the coalition, they should lose all > hance of indemnity for their own suffering* ; besides which, 
their timidity and irresolution are manifest in all the Claiendon correspondence at this period. 
See particularly 491. 520. # 

* Willis had done all in his power to obstruct the rising. Clarendon was very slow in 
believing this treachery, of which he had at length conclusive proofs. 552. 562. 

4 Clarendon Papers, 514. 530. 536. ,43. 
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duke instead of himself . 1 He gave, however, fair words to his party, 
and continued for some time on the French coast, as if waiting for his 
opportunity. It was in great measure, as I suspect, to rid himself of 
this opportunity, that he set out on his long and very needless journey 
to the foot of the Pyrenees. Thither the two monarchs of France and 
Spain, wearied with twenty years of hostility without a cause and 
without a purpose, had sent their ministers to conclude the celebrated 
treaty which bears the name of those mountains. Charles had long 
cherished hopes that the first fruits of their reconciliation would be a 
joint armament to place him on the English throne : many of his 
adherents almost despaired of any other means of restoration. But 
Lewis de Haro was a timid statesman, and Mazarin a cunning one : 
there was little to expect from their generosity ; and the price of assist- 
ance might probably be such as none but desperate ana unscrupulous 
exiles would offer, and the English nation would with unanimous 
indignation reject. It was most fortunate for Charles that he con- 
tracted no public engagement with these foreign powers, whose co- 
operation must either have failed of success, or have placed on his 
head a degraded and unstable crown. The full toleration of popery 
in England, its establishment in Ireland, its profession by the sovereign 
and his family, the surrender of Jamaica, Dunkirk, and probably the 
Norman islands, were conditions on which the people might have 
thought the restoration of the Stuart line too dearly obtained. 

It was a more desirable object for the king to bring over, if possible, 
some of the leaders of the commonwealth. Except Vane, accordingly, 
and the decided republicans, there was hardly any man of consequence 
whom his agents did not attempt, or, at least, from whom they did 
not entertain hopes. Three stood at this time conspicuous above the 
rest, not all of them in ability, but in apparent power of serving the 
royal cause by their defection, Fleetwood, Lambert, and Monk. The 
first had discovered, as far as his understanding was capable of perceiv- 
ing anything, that he had been the dupe of more crafty men in the cabals 
against Richard Cromwell, whose complete fall from power he had 
neither designed nor foreseen. In pique and vexation, he listened to 
the overtures of the royalist agents, and sometimes, if we believe 
their assertions, even promised to declare for the king.* But his reso- 

1 Clar. Papers, 425. 4 2 * * * * * 7* 45 8 « 462* 475- 526- 579- It is evident that the catholics had greater 

hopes from the duke than from the king, and considered the former as already their own. A 
remarkable letter of Morley to Hyde, April 24. 1659, p. 458., shows the suspicions already 
entertained of him by the writer in point of religion; and Hyde is plainly not free from appre- 
hension that he might favour the scheme ol supplanting his brother. The intrigue might have 
gone a great way, though we may not think it probable that their alarm magnified the danger. 
r ‘Let me tell you,” says sir Antony Ashley Cooper in a letter to Hyde, “ that Wildman is as 

much an enemy now to the king as he was before a seeming friend ; yet not upon the account 
of a commonwealth, for his ambition meets with eveij day repulses and affronts from that 

party ; but upon a finer spun design of setting up the interest of the duke of York against the 

king ; in which design I fear you will find confederated the duke of Bucks, who perhaps may 

draw away with him lord Fairfax, the presbyterians, levellers, and many catholics. I am apt 
to think these things are not transacted without the privity of the queen ; and I pray God that 
they have not an ill influence upon your affairs in France.” 475. Buckingham was surmised 
to have been formerly reconciled to the church of Rome. 427. Some supposed that he, with 
his friend Wildman, were for a republic. But such men are for nothing but the intrigue of 
the moment. These projects of Buckingham to set up the duke of York are hinted at in a 
pamphlet by Shaftesbury or one of his party, written about x68o. Somers Tract*, viii. 34s. 

* Hyde writes to the duke of Ormond : “ I pray inform the king, that Fleetwood makes 

great confession of beingcon verted, and of a resolution to serve the king upon the first oncer- 
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lutions were not to be relied upon, nor his influence likely to prove con- 
siderable; though from his post of lieutenant-general of the army, 
and long accustomed precedence, he obtained a sort of outward credit 
far beyond his capacity. Lambert was of a very different stamps 
eager, enterprising, ambitious, but destitute of the qualities that inspire 
respect or confidence. Far from the weak enthusiasm of Fleetwood, 
he gave offence by displaying less show of religion than the temper of 
his party required, ana still more by a current suspicion that his secret 
faith was that of the church of Rome, to which the partiality of the 
catholics towards him gave support. (Id. 588. Carte’s Letters, ii. 225.) 
The crafty unfettered ambition of Lambert rendered it not unlikely 
that, finding his own schemes of sovereignty impracticable, he would 
make terms with the king; and there were not wanting those who 
recommended the latter to secure his services by the offer of marrying 
his daughter ; 1 but it does not appear that any actual overtures were 
made on either side. 

There remained one man of eminent miliiary reputation, in the 
command of a considerable insulated army, to whom the royalists 
anxiously looked with alternate hope and despondency. Monk’s early 
connexions were with the king’s party, among whom he had been 
defeated and taken prisoner by Fairfax at Namptwich. Yet even in 
this period of his life he had not escaped suspicions of disaffection, 
which he effaced by continuing in prison till the termination of the 
war in England. He then accepted a commission from the parliament 
to serve against the Irish; and now falling entirely into his newline of 
politics, became strongly attached to Cromwell, by whom he was left 
in the military government, or rather vice-royalty of Scotland, which 
he had reduced to subjection, and kept under with a vigorous hand. 
Charles had once, it is said, attempted to seduce him by a letter from 
Cologne, which he instantly transmitted to the protector.* Upon 
Oliver’s death, he wrote a very sensible letter to Richard Cromwell, 
containing his advice for the government. He recommends him to 
obtain the affections of the moderate presbyterian ministers, who 
have much influence over the people, to summon to his house of 
lords the wisest and most faithful of the old nobility and some of the 
leading gentry, to diminish the number of superior officers in the army, 
by throwing every two regiments into one, and to take into his council 

tunity.” Oct. xr 1650. Carte’s Letters, ii. 231. See Gar. State Papers, 551. (Sept. 2.) and 
577. But it is said afterwards, that he had “ not courage enough to follow the honest thoughts 
which some time possess him,” 592. (Oct. 31.) , and that Manchester, Popham, and others, tried 
what they could do with Fleetwood ; but though they left him with good resolutions, they 
were so weak as not to continue longer than the next temptation,” 655. (Dec. 27.) 

1 Lord Hatton, an old royalist, suggested this humiliating proposition in terms scarcely less 
so to the heir of Cerdic and Fergus. “ The race is a very good gentlematCsJamily^ and kings 


unhappy engagement, of very great parts and noble inclinations.’' Gar. State Papers, 592. 
Yet, after all, Miss Lambert was hardly more a mes-alliance than Hortense Mancini, whom 
Charles had asked for in vain. 


K7C|.fi.. w. iwjo, iic puim» uui jviuiiK ni> huic uiuiiv lu ic.slutc me King, anu not aosoiuieiy averse 
to it, either in his principles or affections ; kept hitherto by the vanity of adhering to his pro- 
fessions, and by his affection to Cromwell, the latter whereof is dissolved both by the jealousies 
he entertained of him, and by his death, &c. Id. 412. 
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as his chief advisers Whitclock, St. John, lord Broghill, sir Richard 
Onslow, Pierrepoint, and Thurloe . 1 The judiciousness of this advice 
is the surest evidence of its sincerity, and must leave no doubt on our 
minds that Monk was at that time very far from harbouring any 
thoughts of the king’s restoration. 

But when, through the force of circumstances and the deficiencies in 
the young protector’s capacity, he saw the house of Cromwell for ever 
fallen, it was for Monk to consider what course he should follow, and 
by what means the nation was to be rescued from the state of anarchy 
that seemed to menace it. That very different plans must have passed 
through his mind before he commenced his march from Scotland, it is 
easy to conjecture; but at what time his determination was finally 
taken, we cannot certainly pronounce . 2 It would be the most honour- 
able supposition to believe that he was sincere in those solemn protest- 
ations of adherence to the commonwealth which he poured forth, as 
well during his march as after his arrival in London ; till discovering, 
at length, the popular zeal for the king’s restoration, he concurred in a 
change which it would have been absurd, and perhaps impracticable, 
to resist. This however seems not easily reconcilable to Monk’s pro- 
ceedings in new-modelling his army, and confiding power, both in 
Scotland and England, to men of known intentions towards royalty ; 
nor did his assurances of support to the republican party become less 

1 Thurloe, vii. 387. Monk wrote about the same time against the earl of Argylc, as not 
a friend to the government, 584. Two years afterwards he took away his life as being too 
much so. 

2 If the account of his chaplain, Ur. Price, republished in Maseres’s Tracts, vol. ii., be 
worthy of trust, Monk gave so much encouragement to his brother, a clergyman, secretly 
despatched to Scotland by sir John Grenvil, his relation, in June, 1650, as to have approved 
sir George Booth’s insurrection, and to have been on the point of publishing a declaration in 
favour of it. P. 718. But this is flatly in contradiction of what Clarendon asserts, that the 
general not only sent away his brother with no hopes, but threatened to hang him if he came 
again on such an errand. And, in fact, if any thing so favourable as what Price tells us had 
occurred, the king could not fail to have known it. Clar. State Papers, iii. 543. This throw's 
some suspicion on Price’s subsequent narrative (so far as it professes to relate the general’s 
intentions); so that I rely far less on it than on Monk’s own behaviour, which seems irrecon- 
cilable W'itli his professions of republican principles. It is however an obscure point of history, 
which will easily admit of different opinions, and 1 may not improbably change my own. 

The story told by Locke, on lord Shaftesbury’s authority, that Monk had agreed with the 
French ambassador to take on himself the government, wherein he was to have the support of 
Mazarin, and that hi* wife, having overheard what was going forward, sent notice to Shaftes- 
bury, who was thus enabled to frustrate the intrigue (Locke’s Works, iii. 456.), seems to have 
been confirmed lately by Mr. DTsracb, ir an extract from the manuscript memoirs of sir 
Thomas Browne (Curiosities of Literature, ft. S. vsi is' W termc <.o ne».Jy resembling 
those of Locke, that it seems to be merely an echo. It is certain, as we fra* Phillips’s 
continuation of Baker’s Chronicle (written, in this part, by sir Thomas Clargcs, Monk’s 
brother-in-law), that Bourdeaux, the French ambassador, did make such overtures to tl 
general, who absolutely refused to enter upon them ; but, as Clarges admits, received a visit 
from the ambassador, on condition that he should propose nothing in relation to public matters. 
I quote from Kennet’s Register, 85. But, according to my present impression, this is more 
likely to have been the foundation of Shaftesbury’s story, who might have heard from Mrs. 
Monk the circumstance of the visit, and conceived suspicions upon it, which he afterwards 
turned into proofs. It was evidently not in Monk’s power to have usurped the government, 
after he had let the royalist inclinations of the people show, themselves ; and he was by no 
means of a rash character. He must have taken his resolution when the secluded members 
were restored to the house, February 21.; and this alleged intrigue with Mazarin could 
hardly have been so early. 

It mav be added, that in one of the pamphlets about the time of the exclusion bill, 
written oy Shaftesbury himself or one of his party (Somers Tracts, viii. 338.). he is hinted to 
have principally brought about the restoration; “without whose courage ana dexterity some 
men, the most highly rewarded, had done otherwise than they did." But this still depends on 
his veracity. 
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frequent or explicit at a time when every one must believe that he had 
taken his resolution, and even after he had communicated with the 
king. I incline therefore, upon the whole, to believe that Monk, not 
accustomed to respect the Rump parliament, and incapable, both by his 
temperament and by the course of his life, of any enthusiasm for the 
name of liberty, had satisfied himself as to the expediency of the king’s 
restoration from the time that the Cromwells had sunk below his 
power to assist them ; though his projects were still subservient to his 
own security, which he was resolved not to forfeit by any premature 
declaration or unsuccessful enterprise. If the coalition of cavaliers 
and presbyterians, and the strong bent of the entire nation, had not 
convinced this warv dissembler that he could not fail of success, he 
would have continued true to his professions as the general of a com- 
monwealth, content with crushing his rival Lambert, and breaking that 
fanatical interest which he most disliked. That he aimed at such a 
sovereignty as Cromwell had usurped has been the natural conjecture 
of many, but does not appear to me either warranted by any presump- 
tive evidence, or consonant to the good sense and phlegmatic temper 
of Monk. 

At the moment when, with a small but veteran army of 7000 men 
he took up his quarters in London, it seemed to be within his arbitra- 
ment which way the scale should preponderate. On one side were the 
wishes of the nation, but restrained by fear ; on the other, established 
possession, maintained by the sword, but rendered precarious by dis- 
union and treachery. It is certainly very possible that, by keeping 
close to the parliament, Monk might have retarded, at least for a 
considerable time, the great event which has immortalized him. But 
it can hardly be said that the king’s restoration was rather owing to 
him than to the general sentiments of the nation, and almost the 
necessity of circumstances, which had already made every judicious 
person anticipate the sole termination of our civil discord which they 
had prepared. Whitelock, who, incapable of refusing compliance with 
the ruling power, had sat in the committee of safety established in 
October 1659 by the officers who had expelled the parliament, has 
recorded a curious anecdote, whence we may collect how little was 
wanting to prevent Monk from being the great mover in the restora- 
tion. He had for some time, as appears by his journal, entertained a 
persuasion that the general meditated nothing but the king’s return, to 
which he was doubtless himself well inclined, except from some appre- 
hension for the public interest, and some also for his own. This in- 
duced him to have a private conference with Fleetwood, which he 
enters as of the 22nd December 1659, wherein, after pointing out the 
probable designs of Monk, he urged him either to take possession of 
the Tower, and declare for a free parliament, in which he would have 
the assistance of the city, or to send some trusty person to Breda, who 
might offer to bring in the king upon such terms as should be settled. 
Both these propositions were intended as different methods of bringing 
about a revolution, which he judged to be inevitable. “ By this 
means,” he contended, “ Fleetwood might make terms with the king 
for preservation of himself and his friends, and of that cause, in a good 
measure, in which they had been engaged j but, if it were left to Monk, 
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they and all that had been done would be left to the danger of destine* 
tion. Fleetwood then asked me, ‘ If I would be willing to go myself 
upon this employment ?’ I answered, ‘ that I would go, if Fleetwood 
thought fit to send me/ And after much other discourse to this effect, 
Fleetwood seemed fully satisfied to send me to the king, and desired 
me to go and prepare myself forthwith for the journey ; and that in the 
mean time Fleetwood and his friends would prepare the instructions 
for me, so that I might begin my journey this evening or to-morrow 
morning early. 

4 ‘ I going away from Fleetwood, met Vane, Desborough, and Berry 
in the next room, coming to speak with Fleetwood, who thereupon 
desired me to stay a little ; and I suspected what would be the issue 
of their consultation, and within a quarter of an hour Fleetwood came 
to me and in much passion said to me, U cannot do it, I cannot do it.' 
I desired his reason why he could not do it. He answered, * Those 
gentlemen have remembered me ; and it is true, that I am engaged not 
to do any such thing without my lord Lambert’s consent.’ I replied, 
* that Lambert was at too great a distance to have his consent to this 
business, which must be instantly acted.’ Fleetwood again said, * I 
cannot do it without him.’ Then I said, * You will ruin yourself and 
your friends.’ He said, f I cannot help it.’ Then I told him I must 
take my leave, and so we parted.” (Whitelock, 690.) 

Whatever might have been in the power of Monk, by adhering to 
his declarations of obedience to the parliament, it would have been too 
late for him, after consenting to the restoration of the secluded mem- 
bers to their seats on February 21. 1660, to withstand the settlement 
which it seems incredible that he should not at that time have desired. 
That he continued for at least six weeks afterwards, in a course of 
astonishing dissimulation, so as to deceive, in a great measure, almost 
all the royalists, who were distrusting his intentions at the very moment 
when he made his first and most private tender of service to the king 
through sir John Grenville about the beginning of April, might at first 
seem rather to have proceeded from a sort of inability to shake off his 
inveterate reservedness, than from consummate prudence and discre- 
tion. For any sudden risings in the king’s favour, or an intrigue in the 
council of state, might easily have brought about the restoration with- 
out his concurrence ; and, even as it was, the language held in the 
house of commons before their dissolution, the votes expunging all that 
appeared on their journals against the regal government and the house 
of lords, 1 and, above all, the course of the elections for the new parlia- 
ment, made it sufficiently evident that the general had delayed his 
assurances of loyalty till they had lost a part of their value. It is 

1 The engagement was repeated Mar. 13. This was itself tantamount to a declaration in 
favour of tne king ; though perhaps the previous order of M ar. 5. , that the solemn league and 
covenant should be read in churches, was still more so. Prynne was the first who Had the 
l»ol iness to speak for the king, declaring his opinion that the parliament was dissolved by the 
de-th of Charles the First; he was supported by one or two more. Clar. Papers, 696. Thurloe, 
yii. 854. _ Carte’s Letters, ii. 312. Pryrtne wrote a pamphlet advising the peers to meet and 
issue writs for a new parliament, according to the provisions of the triennial act ; which iu 
fact was no bad expedient. Somers Tracts, vi. 534. 

A speech of sir Harbottle Grimston before the close of the parliament, Mar. 1660, is more 
explicit for the king’s restoration than any thing 1 have seen elsewhere ; and as I do not know 
that it has been printed, I will give an extract from the Harlcian MS. 1576. 

He urges it as necessary to be done by them, and not left for the next parliament, who all 
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however a full explanation of Monk’s public conduct, that he was not 
secure of the army, chiefly imbued with fanatical principles, and bearing 
an inveterate hatred towards the name of Charles Stuart. A corres* 
pondent of the king writes to him on the 28th of March: 44 the army is 
not yet in a state to hear your name publicly." (Clar. State Papers, 
71 1.) In the beginning of that month, many of the officers, instigated 
by Haslerig and his friends, had protested to Monk against the pro- 
ceedings of the house, insisting that they should abjure the king and 
house of lords. He repressed their mutinous spirit, and bade them 
obey the parliament, as he should do. (Id. 696.) Hence he redoubled 
his protestations of abhorrence of monarchy, and seemed for several 
weeks, in exterior demonstrations, rather the grand impediment to the 
king’s restoration, than the one person who was to have the credit of 
it. 1 Meanwhile he silently proceeded in displacing the officers whom 
he could least trust, and disposing the regiments near to the metropolis, 
or at a distance, according to his knowledge of their tempers; the 
parliament having given him a commission as lord general of all the 

men believed would restore him. ‘‘This is so true and so well understood, that we all believe 
that whatsoever our thoughts are, this will be the opinion of the succeeding parliament, whose 
concerns as well as affections will make them active for his introduction. And I appeal then 
to your own judgments whether it is likely that those persons, as to their particular interest 
more unconcerned, and probably less knowing in the affairs of the nation, can or would obtain 
for any those terms or articles as we are yet in a capacity to procure both for them and us. I 
must confess sincerely that it would be as strange to me as a miracle, did I not know that God 
infatuates whom he designs to destroy, that we can see the king’s return so unavoidable, and 
yet to be more studious of serving him, or at least ourselves, in the managing of his recall. 

“The general, that noble personage to whom under God we do and must owe all the advan- 
tages of our past and future changes, will be as far from opposing us in the design, as the 
design is removed from the disadvantage of the nation. He himself is, I am confident, of the 
same opinion ; and if he has not yet given notice of it to the house, it is not that he does not 
look upon it as the best expedient ; but he only forbears to oppose it, that he might not 
seem to necessitate us, and by an over early discovery of his own judgment be thought to take 
from us the freedom of ours.’’ 

In another place he says, “ That the recalling of our king in this only way (for composure 
of affairs), is already grown almost as visible as true; and, were it but confessed of all of 
whom it is believed, I should quickly hear from the greatest part of this house what now it 
hears alone from me. Had we as little reason to fear as we have too much, that if we bring 
not in the king, he either already is, or shortly may be, in a capacity of coming in unsent for ; 
methinks the very knowledge of his right were enough to keep just persons, such as we would 
be conceived to be, from being accessary to his longer absence. We are already, and but 
justly, reported to have been the occasion of our prince’s banishment ; we may then, with 
reason and equal truth, for aught I know, be thought to have been the contrivers of it ; unless 
we endeavour the contrary, by not suffering the mischief to continue longer which is in our 
power to remove. '* 

Such passages as these, and the general tenor of public speeches, sermons, and pamphlets 
in the spring of x66o, show how little Monk can be said to have restored Charles II. ; except 
so far as he did not persist in preventing it so long as he might have done. 

1 Id. 678. etpost. He wrote aletter (Jan. si.) to the gentry of Devon, who had petitioned the 
speaker for the re-admission of the secluded members, objecting to that measure as likely to 
bring in monarchy, very judicious, and with an air of sincerity that might deceive any one ; and 
after the restoration of these secluded members, he made a speech to them (Feb. si), strongly 
against monarchy ; and that so ingeniously, upoi\ such good reasons, so much without invec- 
tive or fanaticism, that the professional hypocrites, who were used to their own tone of impos- 
ture, were deceived by his. Cromwell was a mere bungler to him. See these in Harris’s 
Charles II. 396.. or Somers Tracts, vi. 551. It cannot be wondered at that the royalists were 
exasperated at Monk’s behaviour. They published abusive pamphlets against him in Feb., 
from which Kennet, in his Register, p. 53, gives quotations Whereas he was the common 
hopes of all men, he is now the common hatred of all men, as a traitor more detestable than 
Oliver himself, wno, though he manacled the citizens’ hands, yet never took away the doors of 
the city,” and so forth. It appears by the letters of Mordaunt and Broderick to Hyde, and 
those of Hyde himself in the Clarendon Papers, that they had no sort of confidence in Monk 
till # the end of March ; though Barwick, another of his correspondents, seems to have had 
more insight into the general’s designs (Thurloe, 852* 860. 870.), who had expressed himself to 
• 6 fcn 44 tfte writer, probably Clobery, fully in favour of the king, before March 19. 
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forces in the three kingdoms. (Clar. 699. 705. Thurloe, vii. 860. 870.) 
The commissioners appointed by parliament for raising the militia in 
each county were chiefly gentlemen of the presbyterian party; and 
there seemed likely to be such a considerable force under their orders 
as might rescue the nation from its ignominious servitude to the army. 
In fact, some of the royalists expected that the great question would 
not be carried without an appeal to the sword. 1 The delay of Monk 
in privately assuring the king of his fidelity is still not easy to be 
explained, but may have proceeded from a want of confidence in 
Charles’s secrecy, or that of his counsellors. It must be admitted that 
lord Clarendon, who has written with some minuteness and accuracy 
this important part of his history, has more than insinuated (especially 
as we now read his genuine language, which the ill faith of his original 
editors had shamefully garbled) that Monk entertained no purposes in 
the king’s favour till the last moment ; but a manifest prejudice that 
shows itself in all his writings against the general, derived partly from 
offence at his extreme reserve and caution during this period, partly 
from personal resentment of Monk’s behaviour at the time of his own 
impeachment, greatly takes off from the weight of the noble historian’s 
judgment. 8 

The months of March and April, 1660, were a period of extreme 
inquietude, during which every one spoke of the king’s restoration as 
imminent, yet none could distinctly perceive by what means it would 
be effected, and much less how the difficulties of such a settlement 
could be overcome. 8 As the moment approached, men turned their 
attention more to the obstacles and dangers that lay in their way. 
The restoration of a banished family, concerning whom they knew 

1 A correspondent of Ormond writes. Mar. 16. : "This night the fatal long parliament hath 
dissolved itself. All this appears well ; but I believe we shall not be settled upon our ancient 
foundations without a war, for which all prepare vigorously and openly.” Carte’s Letters, ii. 
513. It appears also from a letter of Massey to IP dc, that a rising in different counties w«~s 
intended. Thurloe, 854. 

8 After giving the substance of Monk’s speech to he house, recommending a new parliament 
but insisting on commonwealth principles, Clarendon goes on ; " There was no dissimulation 
in this, in order to cover and conceal his good intentions to the king ; for without doubt he had 
not to this hour entertained any purpose or thought to serve him, but was really of the opinion 
he expressed in his paper, that it was a work impossible ; and desired nothing but that he 
might see a commonwealth established on such a model as Holland was, where he had been 
bred, and that himself might enjoy the authority and place which the prince of Orange pos- 
sessed in that government.” 

* The Clarendon and Thurloe Papers are full of more proofs of this than can lie quoted, and 
are very amusing to read, as a perpetually shifting picture of hopes and fears, and conjectures 
right or wrong. Fepys’s Diary also, in these two months, strikingly shows the prevailing 
uncertainty as to Monk’s intentions, as well as the general desire of having the king brought 
in. It seems plain, that if he had delayed a very liitle longer, he would have lost the whole 
credit of the restoration. All parties began to crowd in with add 1 esses to the king in the first part 
of April, before Monk was known to have declared himself. Thurloe, among others, was full 
of his offers, though evidently anxious to find out whether the king had an interest with Monk, 

£ . 898 The royalists had long entertained hopes, from time to tune, of this deep politician • 
ut it is certain he never wished well to their cause, and with St. John and Pierrepoint, had 
been most zealous, to the last moment that it seemed practicable, against the restoration. 
There had been, so late as Feb. 1660, or even afterwards, a stiange plan of setting up again 
Richard Cromwell, wherein not only these three, but Montague, Jones, and others, were thought 
to be concerned, erroneously no doubt as to Montague. Clar. State Papers, 69*. Carte’s 
Letters, ii. 310. 339. ** One of the greatest reasons they alleged, was, that the king’s party, 
consisting altogether of indigent men, will become powerful by little and little to force the king, 
whatever be his own disposition, to break any engagement he can now make ; and, since the 
nation is bent on a single person, none will combine all interests so well as Richard.” This 
made Monk, it is said, jealous of St. Johri, and he was chosen at Cambridge to exclude him. 
In a letter of Thurloe to Downing at the Hague, April 6., he says, “ that many of the presby- 
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little, and what they knew not entirely to their satisfaction, with ruined, 
perhaps revengeful followers ; the returning ascendancy of a distressed 

S , who had sustained losses that could not be repaired without 
changes of property, injuries that could not be atoned without 
fresh severities ; the conflicting pretensions of two churches, one loth 
to release its claim, the other to yield its possession ; the unsettled 
dissensions between the crown and parliament, suspended only by 
civil war and usurpation ; all seemed pregnant with such difficulties 
that prudent men could hardly look forward to the impending revolu- 
tion without some hesitation and anxiety. 1 Hence Pierrepoint, one of 
the wisest statesmen in England, though not so implicated in past 
transactions as to have much to fear, seems never to have overcome 
his repugnance to the recall of the king; and I am by no means con- 
vinced that the slowness of Monk himself was not in some measure 
owing to his sense of the embarrassments that might attend that event 
The presbyterians, generally speaking, had always been on their guard 
against an unconditional restoration. They felt much more of hatred 
to the prevailing power than of attachment to the house of Stuart; and 
had no disposition to relinquish, either as to church or state govern- 
ment, those principles for which they had fought against Charles the 
First. Hence they began, from the very time that they entered into 
the coalition, that is, the spring and summer of 1659, to talk of the 
treaty of Newport, as if all that had passed since their vote of 5th 
December 1648, that the king’s concessions were a sufficient ground 
whereon to proceed to the settlement of the kingdom, had been like an 
hideous dream, from which they had awakened to proceed exactly in 
their former course. 2 The council of state, appointed on the 23d of 


terians are alarmed at the prospect, and thinking how to keep the king out without joining the 
sectaries.” yii. 887. This could hardly be achieved but by .setting up Richard. Yet that, as 
is tryly said in one of the letters quoted, was ridiculous. None were so conspicuous and intre- 
pid on the king’s side as the presbyterian ministers. Reynolds preached before the lord mayor, 
Feb. 28., with manifest allusion to the restoiation; Gaudcn (who may be reckoned on that 
side, as conforming to it,) on the same day much more explicity. Kennet’s Register, 69. 
Sharp says, in a letter to a correspondent in Scotland, that he, Ash, and Calamy, had a long 
conversation with Monk, Mar. 11., “and convinced him a commonwealth was impracticable, 
and to our sense sent linn off that sense he hath hitherto maintained, and came from him as 
being satisfied of the necessity of dissolving this house, and calling a new parliament.” Id. 
P. 81. Baxter thinks the prcshytciian ministers, together with Clarges and Morricc, turned 
Monk’s resolution, and induced linn to declare for the king. Life, p. 2. This is a very plau- 
sible conjecture, though I incline to think Monk more disposed that way by his own judgment 
or his wife’s. But she was influenced by the presbyterian clergy. They esidently deserved of 
Charles what they did not meet with. 

1 The royalists began too soon with threatening speeches, which well nigh frustrated their 
object. Id 721,722. 727. Carte’s Letters, 318. Thurloc, 887. One Dr. Griffith published 
a little book vindicating the late king in his war against the parliament, for which the ruling 
party were by no means ripe ; and, having justified it before the council, was committed to the 
Gate-house early in April. Id ibid. These imprudences occasioned the king’s declaration 
from Breda. Somers Tracts, vi. 562. Another a I mj was published, Apnl 25. 1660, signed by 
several peers, knights, divines, &c., of the royalist party, disclaiming all private passions and 
resentments. Kennet’s Register, 120. Clar. viu 471. But these public professions were weak 
disguises, when belied by their current language. Sec Baxter, 217. Marchmont Needham, in 
a tract entitled, “Interest will not lye,” (wiitten in answer to an artful pamphlet ascribed to 
Fell, afterwards bishop of Oxford, and reprinted in Maseres's Tracts/* The Interest of England 
stated,”) endeavoured to alarm all other parties, especially the presbyterians, with representa- 
tions of the violence they had to expect from that of the king. Harris’s Charles, II. 268. 

* Proofs of the disposition among this party to revive the treaty of the Isle of Wight occur 
perpetually in the Thurloe and Clarendon Papers, and in those published by Carte. r J ne king’s 
agents in England evidently expected nothing better ; and were, generally speaking, much 
for his accepting the propositions. “ The presbyterian lords,” says sir Allen Broderick to Hyde, 
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February, two days after the return of the secluded members, consisted 
principally of this party. And there can, I conceive, be no question 
that if Monk had continued his neutrality to the last, they would, in 
conjunction with the new parliament, have sent over propositions for 
the king’s acceptance. Meetings were held of the chief presbyterian 
lords, Manchester, Northumberland, Bedford, Saye, with Pierrepoint 
(who, finding it too late to prevent the king’s return, endeavoured to 
render it as little dangerous as possible), Hollis, Annesley, sir William 
Waller, Lewis, and other leaders of that party. Monk sometimes at- 
tended on these occasions, and always urged the most rigid limitations . 1 
His sincerity in this was the less suspected, that his wife, to whom he 
was notoriously submissive, was entirely presbyterian, though a friend 
to the king; and his own preference of that sect had always been 
declared in a more consistent and unequivocal manner than was usual 
to his dark temper. 

These projected limitations, which but a few weeks before Charles 
would have thankfully accepted, seemed now intolerable ; so rapidly 
do men learn, in the course of prosperous fortune, to scorn what they 
just before hardly presumed to expect Those seemed his friends, not 
who desired to restore him, but who would do so at the least sacrifice 
of his power and pride. Several of the council, and others in high 
posts, sent word that they would resist the imposition of unreasonable 
terms . 2 Monk himself redeemed his ambiguous and dilatory behaviour, 
by taking the restoration, as it were, out of the hands of the council, 
and suggesting the judicious scheme of anticipating their proposals by 
the king’s letter to the two houses of parliament. For this purpose he 
had managed, with all his dissembling pretences of commonwealth 
principles, or, when he was (as it were) compelled to lay them aside, 
of insisting on rigorous limitations, to prevent any overtures from the 
council, who were almost entirely presbyterian, before the meeting of 
parliament, which would have considerably embarrassed the king’s 
affairs . 8 The elections meantime had taken a course which the faction 


y with many of whom I have spoken, pretend that, should the king come in upon any such 
insurrection, abetted by those of his own party, he would be more absolute than his father was 
in the height of his prerogative. Stay therefore, say they, till we are ready ; our numbers so 
added will abundantly recompense the delay, rendering what is now extremely doubtful 
morally certain, and establishing his throne upon the true basis, liberty and property.” July 
*6. 1659. Clar. State Papers, 527 

1 Clar. Hist, of Rebellion, vii. 440. State Papers, 705. 729. " There is so insolent a spirit 
among some of the nobility,” says Clarendon, about the middle of Feb. *' that I really fear it 
will turn to an aristocracy ; Monk inclining that way too. My opinion is clear that tne king 
ought not to part with the chuich, crown, or friends' lands, lest he make my lord of Northum- 
berland his equal, nay, perhaps his superior.” P. fi8o 

* Downing, the minister at the Hague, was one of these. His overtures to the king were as 
early as Monk’s, at the beginning of April ; he declared his wish to see his majesty restored 
on good terms, though many were desirous to make him a doge of Venice. Carte's Letters, 
ii. 320. See also a remarkable letter of the king to Monk (dated May 21. ; but I suspect he 
used the new style, therefore read May 11.), intimating what a service it. would be to prevent 
the imposition of any terms. Clar. 745. And another from him to Morriceof the same tenor, 
May ao. (N . S.) 1660, and hinting that his majesty’s friends in the house had complied with 
the general in all things, according to the king’s directions, departing from their own sense, 
and restraining themselves from pursuing what they thought most for his service. Thurloe, 
vii. 912. This perhaps referred to the indemnity and other provisions then pending in the 
commons, or rather the delay of a few days before the delivery of sir J. Grenvil’s message. 

* “ Monk came this day (about the first week of April) to the council, and assured them 
that, notwithstanding all the appearance of a general desire of kingly government, yet it was 
In no wise his sense, and that he would spend the last drop of his blood to maintain the conr 
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now in power by no means regarded with satisfaction. Though the 
late house of commons had passed a resolution, that no person who 
had assisted in any war against the parliament since 1642, unless he 
should since have manifested his good affection towards it, should be 
capable of being elected ; yet this, even if it had been regarded, as it 
was not, by the people, would have been a feeble barrier against the 
royalist party, composed in a great measure of young men, who had 
grown up under the commonwealth, and of those who, living in the 
parliamentary counties during the civil war, had paid a reluctant 
obedience to its power. 1 The tide ran so strongly for the king’s friends, 
that it was as much as the presbyterians could effect, with the weight 
of government in their hands, to obtain about an equality of strength 
with the cavaliers in the convention parliament.* 

It has been a frequent reproach to the conductors of this great revo- 
lution, that the king was restored without those terms and limitations 
which might secure the nation against his abuse of their confidence ; 
and this, not only by contemporaries who had suffered by the political 
and religious changes consequent on the restoration, or those who, in 
after times, have written with some prepossession against the English 
church and constitutional monarchy, but by the most temperate and 
reasonable men ; so that it has become almost regular to cast on the 
convention parliament, and more especially on Monk, the imputation 
of having abandoned public liberty, and brought on, by their incon- 
siderate loyalty, or self-interested treachery, the misgovernment of the 
two last Stuarts, and the necessity of their ultimate expulsion. But as 
this is a very material part of our history, and those who pronounce upon 
it have not always a very distinct notion either of what was or what 
could have been done, it may be worth while to consider the matter 
somewhat more analytically ; confining myself, it is to be observed, 
in the present chapter, to what took place before the king’s personal 
assumption of the government on the 29th of May, 1660. The sub- 


trary.” Extract of a letter from Thurloe to Downing. Carte’s Letters, ii. 32a. “The council 
of state are utterly ignorant of Monk’s treating with the king ; and surely, as the present tem- 
per of the council of state is now, and may possibly be also of the parliament, by reason of the 
presbyterian influence upon both, I should think the first chapman will not be the worst, who 
perhaps will not offer so good a rate in conjunction with the company, as he may give t« 
engross the commodity." Clar, 722. April 6. This sentence is a clue to all the intrigue. It 
is said soon afterwards (p. 726., April 11.) that the presbyterians were much troubled at the 
course of the elections, which made some of the council of state again address themselves to 
Monk for his consent to propositions they would send to the king ; but he absolutely refused, 
and said he would leave all to a fiee pailiament, as he had promised the nation. Vet, though 
the elections went as well as the royalists could reasonably expect, Hyde was dissatisfied that 
the king was not restored without the intervention of the new parliament ; and this may have 
been one reason of hisspleen against Monk. P. 726. 731. 

1 A proposed resolution, that those who had been on the king’s side, or their sons, should 
be disabled from voting at elections, was lost by 93 to 56, the last effort of the expiring Rump. 
Journals, 13 March. The electors did not think themselves bound by this arbitrary exclusion 
of the cavaliers from parliament ; several of whom (though not perhaps a great number within 
the terms of the resolution) were returned. Massey, however, n a vine gone down to stand for 
Glocester, was put under arrest by order of the council of state. Thurloe, 887. Clarendon, 
trho was himself not insensible to that kind of superstition, had fancied that any thing done 
|t Glocester by Massey for the king’s service would make a powerful impression on the 
people. 

* It is a curious proof of the state of public sentiment, that, though Monk himself wrote a 
a letter to the electors of Bridgenorth, recommending Thurloe, the cavalier party was so 
powerful, that his friends did not even produce the letter, lest it should be treated with neglect, 
1 hurloe, vii. 895. 
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sequent proceedings of the convention parliament fall within another 
period. 

We may remark, in the first place, that the unconditional restoration 
of Charles the Second is sometimes spoken of in too hyperbolical 
language, as if he had come in as a sort of conqueror, with the laws 
and liberties of the people at his discretion. Yet he was restored to 
nothing but the bounded prerogatives of a king of England ; bounded 
by every ancient and modern statute, including those of the long par- 
liament, which had been enacted for the subjects’ security. If it be 
true, as I have elsewhere observed, that the long parliament, in the year 
1641, had established, in its most essential parts, our existing consti- 
tution, it can hardly be maintained that fresh limitations and additional 
securities were absolutely indispensable, before the most fundamental 
of all its principles, the government by king, lords, and commons, 
could be permitted to take its regular course. Those who so vehe- 
mently reprobate the want of conditions at the restoration would do 
well to point out what conditions should have been imposed, and what 
mischiefs they can probably trace from their omission.' They should 
be able also to prove that, in the circumstances of the time, it was 
quite as feasible and convenient to make certain secure and obligatory 
provisions the terms of the king’s restoration, as seems to be taken for 
granted. 

The chief presbyterians appear to have considered the treaty of 
Newport, if not as lit to be renewed in every article, yet at least as the 
basis of the compact into which they were to enter with Charles.® But 
were the concessions wrested in his treaty from his father, in the hour 
of peril and necessity, fit to become the permanent rules of the 
English constitution? Turn to the articles prescribed by the long 
parliament in that negotiation. Not to mention the establishment of 
a rigorous presbytery in the church, they had insisted on the exclusive 
command of all forces by land and sea for twenty years, with the sole 
power of levying and expending the monies necessary for their 
support ; on the nomination of the principal officers of state, and of 
the judges during the same period ; and on the exclusion of the king’s 
adherents from all trust or political power. Admit even that the 
insincerity and arbitrary principles of Charles the First had rendered 
necessary such extraordinary precautions, was it to be supposed that 
the executive power should not revert to his successor? Better it 
were, beyond comparison, to maintain the perpetual exclusion of his 
family, than to mock them with such a titular crown, the certain cause 
of discontent and intrigue, and to mingle premature distrust with their 
professions of affection. There was undoubtedly much to apprehend 
from the king’s restoration ; but it might be expected, that a steady 
regard for public liberty in the parliament and the nation would 
obviate that danger without any momentous change of the constitu- 

* “To the king's coming in without conditions may be well imputed all the errors of his 
reign.” Thus says Burnet. The great political error, if so if should be termed, of his reign, 
was a conspiracy with the king of France f and some wicked advisers at home, to subvert the 
religion and liberty of his subjects; and it is difficult to perceive by what conditions this secret 
intrigue could have been prevented. 

* Clai. Papers, p. 729. They resolved to send the articles of that treaty to the king, lea ring 
•ut die preface. This was about the middle of April. 
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tion ; or that if such a sentiment should prove unhappily too weak, no 
guarantees of treaties or statutes would afford a genuine security. 

If, however, we were to be convinced that the restoration was 
effected without a sufficient safeguard against the future abuses of 
royal power, we must still allow, on looking attentively at the circum- 
stances, that there were very great difficulties in the way of any stipu- 
lations for that purpose. It must be evident, that any formal treaty 
between Charles and the English government, as it stood in April, 
1660, was inconsistent with their common principle. That govern- 
ment was, by its own declarations, only de facto, only temporary ; the 
return of the secluded members to their seats, and the votes they 
subsequently passed, held forth to the people that every thing done 
since the force put on the house in December, 1648, was by an usurpa- 
tion ; the restoration of the ancient monarchy was implied in all recent 
measures, and was considered as out of all doubt by the whole kingdom. 
But between a king of England and his subjects no treaty, as such, 
could be binding ; there was no possibility of entering into stipulations 
with Charles, though in exile, to which a court of justice would pay 
the slightest attention, except by means of acts of parliament. It was 
doubtless possible that the council of state might have entered into a 
secret agreement with him on certain terms, to be incorporated after- 
wards into bills, as at the treaty of Newport. But at that treaty his 
father, though in prison, was the acknowledged sovereign of England ; 
and it is manifest that the king’s recognition must precede the enact- 
ment of any law. It is equally obvious that the contracting parties 
would no longer be the same, and that the conditions that seemed 
indispensable to the council of state might not meet with the appro- 
bation of parliament. It might occur to an impatient people, that the 
former were not invested with such legal or permanent authority as 
could give them any pretext for bargaining with the king, even in behalf 
of. public liberty. 

But, if the council of state, or even the parliament on its first meet- 
ing, had resolved to tender any hard propositions to the king, as the 
terms, if not of his recognition, yet of his being permitted to exercise the 
royal functions, was there not a possibility that he might demur about 
their acceptance, that a negotiation might ensue to procure some abate- 
ment, that in the interchange of couriers between London and Brus- 
sels, some weeks at least might be whiled away ? Clarendon, we are 
sure, inflexible and uncompromising as to his master's honour, would 
have dissuaded such enormous sacrifices as had been exacted from the 
late king. And during this delay, while no legal authority would 
have subsisted, so that no officer could have collected the taxes or 
executed process without liability to punishment, in what a precarious 
state would the parliament have stood ! On the one hand, the nation 
almost maddened with the intoxication of reviving loyalty, and rather 
prone to cast at the king's feet the privileges and liberties it possessed, 
than to demand fresh security for them, might insist upon his imme- 
diate return, and impair the authority of parliament. On the other hand, 
the army, desperately irreconcilable to the name of Stuart, and sullenly 
resisting the hypocrisy that had deluded them, though they knew no 
longer where to seek a leader, were accessible to the furious common- 
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4 wealth’s men, who, rushing as it were with lighted torches along their 
ranks, endeavoured to rekindle a fanaticism that had not quite con- 
sumed its fuel. (Life of Clarendon, p. 10.) The escape of Lambert 
from the Tower had struck a panic into all the kingdom ; some such 
accident might again furnish a rallying point for the disaffected, and 
plunge the country into an unfathomable abyss of confusion. Hence 
the motion of sir Matthew Hale, in the convention parliament, to 
appoint a committee, who should draw up propositions to be sent over 
for the king's acceptance, does not appear to me well timed and expe- 
dient ; nor can I censure Monk for having objected to it. 1 The busi- 
ness in hand required greater dispatch. If the king’s restoration was 
an essential blessing, it was not to be thrown away in the debates of a 
committee. A wary, scrupulous, conscientious English lawyer, like 
sir Matthew Hale, is always wanting in the rapidity and* decision 
necessary for revolutions, though he may be highly useful in preventing 
them from going too far. 

It is, I confess, more probable that the king would have accepted 
almost any conditions tendered to him ; such at least would have been 
the advice of most of his counsellors ; and his own conduct in Scot- 
land was sufficient to show how little any sense of honour or dignity 
would have stood in his way. But on what grounds did his English 
friends, nay, some of the presbyterians themselves, advise his submis- 
sion to the dictates of that party ? It was in the expectation that the 
next free parliament, summoned by his own writ, would undo all this 
work of stipulation, and restore him to an unfettered prerogative. And 
this expectation there was every ground, from the temper of the nation, 
to entertain. Unless the convention parliament had bargained for its 
own perpetuity, or the privy council had been made immovable, or a mili- 
tary force, independent of the crown, had been kept up to overawe the 
people, — all of them most unconstitutional and abominable usurpations, 
— there was no possibility of maintaining the conditions, whatever they 
might have been, from the want of which so much mischief is fancied 
to have sprung. Evils did take place, dangers did arise, the liberties 
of England were once more impaired ; but these are far less to be 
ascribed to the actors in the restoration, than to the next parliament, 
and to the nation who chose it. 

I must once more request the reader to take notice, that I am not 
here concerned with the proceedings of the convention parliament after 
the king's return to England, which, in some respects appear tome cen- 
surable ; but discussing the question, whether they were guilty of any 
fault in not tendering bills of limitation on the prerogative, as prelimi- 
nary conditions of his restoration to the exercise of his lawful authority. 
AA it will be found, upon a review of what took place in that inter- 
regnum from their meeting together on the 25th of April, 1660, to 
Charles's arrival in London on the 29th of May, that they were less 
unmindful than has been sometimes supposed of provisions to secure 
the kingdom against the perils which had seemed to threaten it in the 
restoration. 

* “ This," says Burnet somewhat invidiously, ‘'was the great service that Monk did ; for as 
to the restoration itself, the tide ran so strong, that he only went into it dexterously en ough 
to get much praise and great rewards." P. 123. 
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On the 25th of April, the commons met and elected Grimston, a 
moderate presbyterian, as their speaker, somewhat against the secret 
wish of the cavaliers, who, elated by their success in the elections, 
were beginning to aim at superiority, and to show a jealousy of their 
late allies. 1 On the same day, the doors of the house of lords were 
found open ; and ten peers, all of whom had sat in 1648, took tjieir 
places as if nothing more than a common adjournment had passed in 
the interval. 2 There was, however, a very delicate and embarrassing 
question, that had been much discussed in their private meetings. The 
object of these, as I have mentioned, was to impose terms on the king, 
and maintain the presbyterian ascendancy. But the peers of this party 
were far from numerous, and must be out-voted, if all the other lawful 
members of the house should be admitted to their privileges. Of these 
there were three classes. The first was of the peers who had come to 
their titles since the commencement of the civil war, and whom there 
was no colour of justice, nor any vote of the house to exclude. To some 
of these accordingly they caused letters to be directed ; and the others 
took their scats without objection on the 26th and 27th of April, on the 
latter of which days thirty-eight peers were present. (Clar. St. Pap., 
784. Lords’ Journs.) The second class was of those who had joined 
Charles the First, and had been excluded from sitting in the house by 
votes of the long parliament. These it had been in contemplation 
among the presbyterian junto to keep out ; but the glaring inconsis- 
tency of such a measure with the popular sentiment, and the strength 
that the first class had given to the royalist interest among the aristo- 
cracy, prevented them from insisting on it. A third class consisted of 
those who had been created since the great seal was taken to York in 
1642 ; some by the late king, others by the present in exile ; and these, 
according to the fundamental principle of the parliamentary side, were 
incapable of sitting in the house. It was probably one of the condi- 
tions on which some meant to insist, conformably to the articles of the 
treaty of Newport, that the new peers should be perpetually incapable ; 
or even that none should in future have the right of voting, without the 
concurrence of both houses of parliament. An order was made there- 
fore on May 4, that no lords created since 1642 should sit. This was 
vacated by a subsequent resolution of May 31. 

A message was sent down to the commons on April 27., desiring a 
conference on the great affairs of the kingdom. This was the first 
time that word had been used for more than eleven years. But the 
commons, in returning an answer to this message, still employed the 
word nation. It was determined that the conference should take place 
on the ensuing Tuesday, the first of May.* In this conference, there 

1 Grimston was proposed by Pieticpoint, and conducted to the chair by him. Monk, and 
Hollis. Journ., Pari. Hist. The cavaliers complained that this was done before they came 
into the house, and that he was partial. Mordaunt to Hyde, April 27. Clar. St. Papers, 734. 

a These were the earls of Manchester, Northumberland, Lincoln, Denbigh, and Suffolk ; 
lords Saye, Wharton, Hunsdon, Grey, Maynard. Lords’ Journs., April 25. 

* ‘‘It was this day (April 27.) moved in the house of commons to calf in the king; but it 
was deferred, till Tues. next by the king’s friends’ consent, and then it is generally believed 
something will be done in it. The calling in of the king is now not doubted ; but there is a 
party among the old secluded membeis, that would have the treaty grounded upon the Isle of 
Wight propositions; and the old lords are thought generally of that design. But it is believed 
the house of commons will use the king more gently. The general hath been highly compli- 
mented by both houses, and, without doubt, the giving the king easy or hard condition* 

32 
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can be no doubt that the question of further securities against the 
power of the crown would have been discussed. But Monk, whether 
r rom conviction of their inexpedience, or to atone for his ambiguous 
\elay, had determined to prevent any encroachment on the prerogative. 
He caused the king’s letter to the council of state, and to the two 
houses of parliament, to be delivered on that very day. A burst of 
enthusiastic joy testified their long repressed wishes ; and when the 
conference took place, the earl of Manchester was instructed to let the 
commons know that the lords do own and declare that, according to 
the ancient and fundamental laws of this kingdom, the government is 
and ought to be by king, lords, and commons. On the same day, the 
commons resolved to agree in this vote ; and appointed a committee 
to report what pretended acts and ordinances were inconsistent with it. 
(Lords’ and Com. Journ. Pari. Hist. iv. 24.) 

It is however so far from being true that this convention gave itself 
up to a blind confidence in the king, that their journals during the 
month of May bear witness to a considerable activity in furthering 
provisions, which the circumstances appeared to require. They 
appointed a committee, on May 3rd, to consider of the king’s letter and 
declaration, both holding forth, it will be remembered, all promises of 
indemnity, and every thing that could tranquillize apprehension, and to 
propose bills accordingly, especially for taking away military tenures. 
One bill was brought into the house, to secure lands purchased from 
the trustees of the late parliament ; another, to establish ministers 
already settled in benefices ; a third, for a general indemnity; a fourth, 
to take away tenures in chivalry and wardship ; a fifth, to make void all 
grants of honour or estate, made by the late or present king since May 
1642. Finally, on the very 29th of May, we find a bill read twice and 
committed, for the confirmation of privilege of parliament, magna 
charta, the petition of right, and other great constitutional statutes. 
(Com. Journ.) These measures, though some of them were never 
completed, prove that the restoration was not carried forward with 
so thoughtless a precipitancy and neglect of liberty as has been 
asserted. 

There was undoubtedly one very important matter of past controversy, 
which they may seem to have avoided, the power over the militia. 
They silently gave up that momentous question. Yet it was become, 
in a practical sense, incomparably more important that the representa- 
tives of the commons should retain a control over the land forces ot 
the nation than it had been at the commencement of the controversy. 
War and usurpation had sown the dragon’s teeth in our fields ; and 
instead of the peaceable trained bands, of former ages, the citizen 
soldiers who could not be marched beyond their counties, we had a 
veteran army accustomed to tread upon the civil authority at the 
bidding of their superiors, and used alike to govern and obey. It 

dependeth totally upon him ; for, if he appear for the king, the affections of the people are so 
Ugh for him, that no other authority can oppose him.” H. Coventry to marquis of Ormond. 
Carte's Letters, ii. 338. Mordaunt confirms this. Those who moved for the king were colonel 
King and Mr. Finch, both decided cavaliers. It must have been postponed by the policy of 
Monk. What could Clarendon mean by saying (Hist, of Rebellion, vii. 478.) that “none had 
the courage, how loyal soever their wishes were to mention his majesty?” This way of speak* 
tng has misled Hume. The king was as generally talked of as if he were on the throne. 
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seemed prodigiously dangerous to give up this weapon into the 
hands of our new sovereign. The experience of other countries as well 
as our own demonstrated that the public liberty could never be secure 
if a large standing army should be kept on foot or any standing army 
without consent of parliament. But this salutary restriction the con- 
vention parliament did not think fit to propose ; and in this respect 
I certainly consider them as having stopped short of adequate security. 
It is probable that the necessity of humouring Monk, whom it was 
their first vote to constitute general of all the forces in the three 
kingdoms , 1 with the hope, which proved not vain, that the king himself 
would disband the present army whereon he could so little rely, 
prevented any endeavour to establish the control of parliament over 
the military power, till it was too late to withstand the violence of the 
cavaliers, who considered the absolute prerogative of the crown in that 
point the most fundamental article of their creed. 

Of Monk himself it may, I think, be said that if his conduct in this 
revolution was not that of a high-minded patriot, it did not deserve ah 
the reproach that has been so frequently thrown on it. No one can, 
without forfeiting all pretensions to have his own word believed, excuse 
his incomparable deceit and perjury ; a masterpiece no doubt, as it 
ought to be reckoned by those who set at nought the obligations of 
veracity in public transactions, of that wisdom which is not from above. 
But in seconding the public wish for the king’s restoration, a step which 
few perhaps can be so much in love with fanatical and tyrannous 
usurpation as to condemn, he seems to have used what influence he 
possessed, an influence by no means commanding, to render the new 
settlement as little injurious as possible to public and private interests. 
If he frustrated the scheme of throwing the executive authority into 
the hands of a presbyterian oligarchy, I for one, can see no great cause 
for censure ; nor is it quite reasonable to expect that a soldier of 
fortune, inured to the exercise of arbitrary power, and exempt from the 
prevailing religious fanaticism which must be felt or despised, should 
have partaken a fervent zeal for liberty, as little congenial to his 
temperament as it was to his profession. He certainly did not satisfy 
the king even in his first promises of support, when he advised an 
absolute indemnity, and the preservation of actual interests in the 
lands of the crown and church. In the first debates on the bill of 
indemnity, when the case of the regicides came into discussion, he 
pressed for the smallest number of exceptions from pardon. And 
though his conduct after the king’s return displayed his accustomed 
prudence, it is evident that, if he had retained great influence in the 
council, which he assuredly did not, he would have maintained as 
much as possible of the existing settlement in the church. The 
deepest stain on his memory is the production of Argyle’s private 
letters on his trial in Scotland ; nor indeed can Monk be regarded in 
any respect as an estimable man, though his prudence and success 
friay entitle him, in the common acceptation of the word, to be 
reckoned a wise one. 

1 Lords’ Journs., May 2. The house went into consideration how to settle the militia a 
this kingdom. A committee of twelve lords was appointed, and the commons were requested 
to appoint a proportionate number. But no bill was brought ; n till after the king’s return 
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IT is universally acknowledged that no measure was ever more 
national, or has ever produced more testimonies of public appro- 
bation, than the restoration of Charles II. Nor can this be attributed 
to the usual fickleness of the multitude. For the late government, 
whether under the parliament or the protector, had never obtain d the 
sanction of popular consent, nor could have subsisted for a day with- 
out the support of the army. The king’s return seemed to the people 
the harbinger of a real liberty, instead of that bastard commonwealth 
which had insulted them with its name ; a liberty secure from enor- 
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mous assessments, which, even when lawfully imposed, the English 
had always paid with reluctance, and from the insolent despotism of 
the soldiery. The young and lively looked forward to a release from 
the rigours of fanaticism, and were too ready to exchange that hypo- 
critical austerity of the late times for a licentiousness and impiety that 
became characteristic of the present. In this tumult of exulting hope 
and joy, there was much to excite anxious forebodings in calmer men ; 
and it was by no means safe to pronounce that a change so generally 
demanded, and in most respects so expedient, could be effected with- 
out very serious sacrifices of public and particular interests. 

Four subjects of great importance, and some of them very difficult, 
occupied the convention parliament from the time of the king’s return 
till their dissolution in the following December ; a general indemnity 
and legal oblivion of all that had been done amiss in the late inter- 
ruption of government ; an adjustment of the claims for reparation 
which the crown, the church, and private royalists had to prefer; a 
provision for the king’s revenue, consistent with the abolition of 
military tenures ; and the settlement of the church. These were, in 
effect, the articles of a sort of treaty between the king and the nation, 
without some legislative provisions as to which, no stable or tranquil 
course of law could be expected. 

The king, in his well-known declaration from Breda, dated the 14th 
of April, had laid down, as it were, certain bases of his restoration, as 
to some points which he knew to excite much apprehension in Eng- 
land. One of these was a free and general pardon to all his subjects, 
saving only such as should be excepted by parliament. It had always 
been the king’s expectation, or at least that of his chancellor, that all 
who had been immediately concerned in his father’s death should be 
delivered up to punishment (Life of Clarendon, p. 69.) ; and, in the 
most unpropitious state of his fortunes, while making all professions 
of pardon and favour to different parties, he had constantly excepted 
the regicides. 1 Monk, however, had advised in his first messages to 
the king, that none, or at most not above four, should be excepted on 
this account ; a and the commons voted that not more than seven 
persons should lose the benefit of the indemnity, both as to life and 
estate. (Journals, May 14.) Yet after having named seven of the late 
king’s judges, they proceeded in a few days to add several more, who 
had been concerned in managing his tried, or otherwise forward in 
promoting his death. 8 They went on to pitch upon twenty persons, 
whom, on account of their deep concern in the transactions of the last 
twelve years, they determined to affect with penalties, not extending 
to death, and to be determined by some future act of parliament. 4 As 

1 Clar. State Papers:. iii. 427. 529. In fact, very few of » hem weje likely to be of use ; and 
the exception made his general offers appear more sincere. 

8 Clar. Hist, of Rebellion, vii. 447. Ludlow says, that B carfax and Northumberland were 
positively against the punishment of the regicides, vol iii. p. 10. ; and that Monk vehemently 
declared at first against any exceptions, and afterwards prevailed on the house to limit them 
to seven, p. 16. Though Irndlow was not in England, this seems very probable, and is con- 
firmed by other authority as to Monk. Fairfax, who had sat one day nimself on the king’* 
trial, could hardly with decency concur in the punishment of those who went on. 

* June 5, 6, 7. The first seven were Scott, Holland, Lisle, Barkstead, Harrison, Saye, 
Jones. They went on to add Coke, Broughton, Dendy. 

, 4 These were Lenthall, Vane, Burton, Keble, St. John, Ireton, Haslerig, Sydenham, Des* 
oorough, Ax tell, Lambert, Pack, Blackwell, Fleel wood, Pyne, Lean, Ciecd, Nyc, Goodwin, 
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their passions grew warmer, and the wishes of the court became better 
known, they came to except from all benefit of the indemnity such of 
the king's judges as had not rendered themselves to justice according 
to the late proclamation . 1 In this state, the bill of indemnity and 
oblivion was sent up to the lords. (July 11.) But in that house, the 
old royalists had a more decisive preponderance than among the 
commons. They voted to except all who had signed the death-warrant 
against Charles the First, or sat when sentence was pronounced, and 
five others by name, Hacker, Vane, Lambert, Haslerig, and Axtcll. 
They struck out, on the other hand, the clause reserving Lenthall and 
the rest of the same class for future penalties. They made other 
alterations in the bill to render it more severe ; 2 and with these, after 
a pretty long delay, and a positive message from the king, requesting 
them to hasten their proceedings (an irregularity to which they took 
no exception, and which in the eyes of the nation was justified by the 
circumstances), they returned the bill to the commons. 

The vindictive spirit displayed by the upper house was not agree- 
able to the better temper of the commons, where the presbyterian or 
moderate party retained great influence. Though the king’s judges 
(such at least as had signed the death-warrant) were equally guilty, 
it was consonant to the practice of all humane governments to make 
a selection for capital penalties ; and to put forty or fifty persons to 
death for that offence seemed a very sanguinary course of proceeding, 
and not likely to promote the conciliation and oblivion so much cried 
up. But there was a yet stronger objection to this severity. The king 
had published a proclamation, in a few days after his landing, com- 
manding his father’s judges to render themselves up within fourteen 
days, on pain of being excepted from any pardon or indemnity, either 
as to their lives or estates. Many had voluntarily come in, having put 
an obvious construction on this proclamation. It seems to admit of 
Mltle question, that the king’s faith was pledged to those persons, and 
that no advantage could be taken of any ambiguity in the proclama- 
tion, without as real perfidiousness as if the words had been more 
express. They were at least entitled to be set at liberty, and to have 
a reasonable time allowed for making their escape, if it were deter- 

atid Cobbet ; some of them rather insignificant names. Upon the words that “ twenty 
and no more” be so excepted, two divisions took place, 160 to 131, and 153 to 135 ; the presby- 
terians being the majority. June 8. Two other divisions took place on the names of Lenthall, 
carried by 215 to 126, and of Whitelock, lost by 175 to 134 Another motion was made after- 
wards against Whitelock by Prynne. Milton was ordered to be prosecuted separately from 
the twenty ; so that they already broke their resolution. He was put in custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms and released, Dec. 17. Andrew Marvell, his friend, soon afterwards complained that 
fees to the amount of 150 pounds had been extorted from him ; but Finch answered, that Mil- 
ton had been Cromwell’s secretary, and deserved hanging. Farl. Hist. p. 162. Lenthall had 
taken some share in the restoration, and entered into correspondence with the king’s advisers 
a little before. Clarendon State Papers, iii. 711. 720. Kennet's Register, 762. But the 
royalists never could forgive his having put the question to the vote on the ordinance for 
trying the late king. 

* June 30. This was carried without a division. Eleven were afterwards excepted by name, 
as not having rendered themselves. July 9. 

8 The worst and most odious of their proceedings, quite unworthy of a Christian and civilized 
assembly, was to give the next relations of the four peers who had been executed under the 
commonwealth, Hamilton, Holland, Capel, and Derby, the privilege of naming each one 
person (among the regicides) to be executed. This was done in the three last instances ; but 
lord Denbigh, as Hamilton’s kinsman, nominated one who was dead; and, on this being 
pointed out to him, refused to fix on another. Journ. Aug. 7. Ludlow, iii. 34. 
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mined to exclude them from the indemnity. 1 The commons were 
more mindful of the king's honour and their own than his nearest ad- 
visers. 2 * But the violent royalists were gaining ground among them, 
and it ended in a compromise. They left Hacker and Axtell, who had 
been prominently concerned in the king's death, to their fate. They 
even admitted the exceptions of Vane and Lambert ; contenting them- 
selves with a joint address of both houses to the king, that, if they 
should be attainted, execution as to their lives might be remitted. Ha- 
slerig was saved, on a division of 141 to 116, partly through the inter- 
cession of Monk, who had pledged his word to him. Most of the king's 
judges were entirely excepted ; but with a proviso in favour of such as 
had surrendered according to the proclamation, that the sentence should 
not be executed without a special act of parliament (Stat 12 Car. 
II. c. 11.) Others were reserved for penalties not extending to life, to 
be inflicted by a future act About twenty enumerated persons, as 
well as those who had pronounced sentence of death in any of the late 
illegal high courts of justice, were rendered incapable of any civil or 
military office. Thus after three months' delay, which had given room 
to distrust the boasted clemency and forgiveness of the victorious 
royalists, the act of indemnity was finally passed. 

Ten persons suffered death soon afterwards for the murder of 
Charles the First ; and three more who had been seized in Holland, 
after a considerable lapse of time. 8 There can be no reasonable 
ground for censuring cither the king or the parliament for their 
punishment ; except that Hugh Peters, though a very odious fanatic, 
was not so directly implicated in the king's death as many who es- 
caped ; and the execution of Sc^ope, who had surrendered under the 
proclamation, was an inexcusable breach of faith. 4 * * * But nothing can 
be more sophistical than to pretend that such men as Hollis and 
Annesley, who had been expelled from parliament by the violence of 


1 Lord Southampton, according to Ludlow, actually moved this in the house of lords, but 
was opposed by Finch, iii. 43. 

2 Clarendon uses some shameful chicanery about this Life, p. 69. ; and with that inaccu- 

racy, to say the least, so habitual to him, says, “ the parliament nad published a proclamation, 

that all who did not render themselves by a day named should he judged as guilty, and attainted 

of treason.” The proclamation was published by the king, on the suggestion indeed of the 

lords and commons, and the expressions were what 1 have stated in the text. State Trials, v. 
959. Somers Tracts, vii. 437. It is obvious that by this misrepresentation he not only throws 

the blame of ill faith off the king’s shoulders, but puts the case of those who obeyed the pro- 
clamation on a very different footing. The king it seems, had always expected ihat none ol 
the regicides should be spared. But why did he publish such a proclamation ? Clarendon, 
however, seems to have been against the other exceptions from the bill of indemnity, as con- 
traiy to some expressions in the declaration from Breda, which had been inserted bv Monk's 
advice ; and thus wisely and honourably got rid of the twenty exceptions which had been sent 
up from the commons, p. 133. The lower house resolved to agree with the lords as to those 
so persons, or rather 16 of them, by 197 to 102, Hollis and Morrice telling the Ayes. 

8 These wire, in the first instance, Harrison, Scott, Scw»v>e, Jones, Clement, Carew, all of 
whom had signed the warrant, Cook, the solicitor at the high court of justice, Hacker and 
Axtell, who commanded the guard on that occasion, and Peters. Two years afterwards, 
Downing, ambassador in Holland, prevailed on the states to give up Barkstead, Corbet, and 
Okey. They all died with great constancy, and an enthusiastic persuasion of the righteous- 
ness of their cause. State Trials. 

Pepys says in his Diary, 13th Oct., 1660, of Harrison, whose execution he witnessed, that 
°he looked as cheerful as any man could do in that condition.” 

* It is remarkable, that Scrope had been so particularly favoured by the convention parlia- 
ment, as to be exempted, together with Hutchinson and Lascelles, from any penalty Or for- 
feiture by a special resolution. June 9. But the lords put in his name again, though they 
pointedly excepted Hutchinson ; and the commons, after first resolving that he should only 
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the same faction who put the king to death, were not to vote for their 
punishment, or to sit in judgment on them, because they had sided 
with the commons in the civil war. 1 It is mentioned by many writers, 
Xnd in the Journals, that when Mr. Lenthall, son of the late speaker, 
in the very first days of the convention parliament, was led to say that 
those who had levied war against the king were as blamable as those 
who had cut off his head, he received a reprimand from the chair, 
which the folly and dangerous consequence of his position well de- 
served ; for such language, though it seems to have been used by him 
in extenuation of the regicides, was quite in the tone of the violent 
royalists. (Com. Journs., May 12. 1660.) 

A question, apparently far more difficult, was that of restitution and 
redress. The crown lands, those of the church, the estates in certain 
instances of eminent royalists, had been sold by the authority of the 
late usurpers ; and that not at very low rates, considering the preca- 
riousness of the title. This naturally seemed a material obstacle to the 
restoration of ancient rights, especially in the case of ecclesiastical 
corporations, whom men are commonly less disposed to favour than 
private persons. The clergy themselves had never expected that their 
estates would revert to them in full propriety: and would probably 
have been contented, at the moment of the king’s return, to have 
granted easy leases to the purchasers. N or were the house of com- 
mons, many of whom were interested in these sales, inclined to let in 
the former owners without conditions. A bill was accordingly brought 
into the house at the beginning of the session to confirm sales, or to 
give indemnity to the purchasers. I do not find its provisions more 
particularly stated. The zeal of the royalists soon caused the crown 
lands to be excepted. (Pari. Hist. iv. 80.) I 3 ut the house adhered to 
the principle of composition as to ecclesiastical property, and kept the 
bill a long time in debate. At the adjournment in September, the 
chancellor told them, his majesty had thought much upon the business, 
and done much for the accommodation of many particular persons, 
and doubted not but that before they met again a good progress would 
be made, so that the persons concerned w ould be much to blame if 
they received not full satisfaction ; promising also to advise with some 
of the commons as to that settlement. (Pari. Hist. iv. 129.) These 
expressions indicate a design to take the matter out of the hands of 
parliament. For it was Hyde's firm resolution to replace the church 
in the whole of its property, without any other regard to the actual 

pay a fine of one year’s value of his estate, came at last to agree in excepting him from the 
indemnity as to life. It appears that some private conversation of Scrope had been betrayed, 
wherein he spoke of the king’s death as he thought. 

As to Hutchinson, he had certainly concurred in the restoration, having an extreme dislike 
to the party who had turned out the parliament in Oct. 1659, especially Lambert. This may 
be inferred from his conduct, as well as by what Ludlow says, and Rennet in his Register, i>. 
i 6 g. His wife puts a speech into his mouth as to his share in the king's death, not absolutely 
justifying it, but, I suspect, stronger than he ventured to use. At least, the commons voted 
that he should not be excepted from the indemnity, “ on account of his signal repentance,’ 
which could hardly be predicated of the language she ascribes to him. Compare Mrs. Hut- 
chinson’s Memoirs, p. 367. , with Commons’ Journals, June 9. 

1 Horace Walpole, in his Catalogue of Noble Authors, has thought fit to censure both these 

E srsons for their pretended inconsistency. The case is, however, different as to Monk and 
ooper ; and perhaps it may be thought, that men of more delicate sentiments than either of 
these possessed would not have sat upon the trial of those with whom they had long professed 
to act in concert, though innocent of ux*ir crime 
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possessors than the right owners should severally think it equitable to 
display. And this, as may be supposed, proved very small. No further 
steps were taken on the meeting of parliament after the adjournment * 
and by the dissolution the parties were left to the common course o\ 
law. The church, the crown, the dispossessed royalists, re-entered 
triumphantly on their lands ; there were no means of repelling the 
owners* claim, nor any satisfaction to be looked for by the purchasers 
under so defective a title. It must be owned that the facility with 
which this was accomplished is a striking testimony to the strength of 
the new government, and the concurrence of the nation. This is the 
more remarkable, if it be true, as Ludlow informs us, that the chapter 
lands had been sold by the trustees appointed by parliament at the 
clear income of fifteen or seventeen years* purchase . 1 

The great* body however of the suffering cavaliers, who had com- 
pounded for their delinquency under the ordinances of the Long Par- 
liament, or whose estates had been for a time in sequestration, found 
no remedy for these losses by any process of law. The act of indemnity 
put a stop to any suits they might have instituted against persons 
concerned in carrying these illegal ordinances into execution. They 
were compelled to put up with their poverty, having the additional 
mortification of seeing one class, namely the clergy, who had been 
engaged in the same cause, not the same in their fortune, and many 
even of the vanquished republicans undisturbed in wealth which, 
directly or indirectly, they deemed acquired at their own expense.* 
They called the statute an act of indemnity for the king’s enemies, 
and of oblivion for his friends. They murmured at the ingratitude of 
Charles, as if he were bound to forfeit his honour and risk his throne 
for their sakes. They conceived a deep hatred of Clarendon, whose 
steady adherence to the great principles of the act of indemnity is the 
most honourable act of his public life. And the discontent engendered 
by their disappointed hopes led to some part of the opposition after- 
wards experienced by the king, and still more certainly to the coalition 
against the minister. 

No one cause had so eminently contributed to the dissensions 
between the crown and parliament in the two last reigns, as the 
disproportion between the public revenues under a rapidly increasing 
depreciation in the value of money, and the exigencies, at least on 
some occasions, of the administration. There could be no apology 
for the parsimonious reluctance of the commons to grant supplies, 
except the constitutional necessity of rendering them the condition of 

1 Memoirs, p. 229. It appears by some passages in the Clarendon Papers, that the church 
had not expected to come off so brilliantly ; and, while the restoration was yet unsettled, would 
have been content to give leases of their lands. P. 620. 72 Hyde, however, was convinced 
that the church would be either totally ruined, or restored to a great lustre ; and herein he 
was right, as it turned out. P. 614. 

* Lite of Clarendon, 99. L’Estrange, in a pamphlet printed before the end of 1660, com- 
plains that the cavaliers were neglected, the king betrayed, the creatures of Cromwell, Brad- 
shaw, and St. John laden with offices and honours. Of the indemnity he says, “That act 
made the enemies to the constitution masters in effect of the booty of three nations, bating the 
crown and church lands, all which they might now call their own ; while those who stood up 
for the laws were abandoned to the comfort of an irreparable but honourable ruin.” He 
reviles the presbyterian ministers still in possession, and tells the king that misplaced lenity 
was his father’s ruin. Rennet’s Register, p. 233. See too in Somers Tracts, vii. 5x7., “ Tht 
Humble Representation of the Sad Condition of the King’s Party.” Also, p. 557. 
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redress of grievances ; and in the present circumstances, satisfied, as 
they seemed at least to be, with the securities they had obtained, and 
enamoured of their new sovereign, it was reasonable to make some 
further provision for the current expenditure. Yet this was to be metca 
out with such prudence as not to place him beyond the necessity of 
frequent recurrence to their aid. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed “ to consider of settling such a revenue on his majesty as may 
maintain the splendour and grandeur of his kingly office, and preserve 
the crown from want, and from being undervalued by his neighbours.” 
By their report it appeared that the revenue of Charles I. from 1637 
to 1641 had amounted on an average to about 900,000/., of which full 
200,000 /. arose from sources cither not warranted by law or no longer 
available. The house resolved to raise the present king’s income to 
1,200,000/. per annum ; a sum perhaps sufficient in those times for the 
ordinary charges of government. But the funds assigned to produce 
this revenue soon fell short of the parliament’s calculation. 1 

One ancient fountain that had poured its stream into the royal 
treasury, it was now determined to close up for ever. The feudal 
tenures had brought with them at the conquest, or not long after, those 
incidents, as they weie usually called, or emoluments of signiory, which 
remained after the military character of fiefs had been nearly effaced f 
especially the right of detaining the estates of minors holding in 
chivalry, without accounting for the profits. This galling burthen, 
incomparably more ruinous to the tenant than beneficial to the lord, it 
had long been determined to remove. Charles, at the treaty of New- 
port, had consented to give it up for a fixed icvenue of 100,000/. ; and 
this was almost the only part of that ineffectual compact which the 
present parliament were anxious to complete. The king, though likely 
to lose much patronage and influence, and what passed with lawyers 
for a high attribute of his prerogative, could not decently refuse a 
'commutation so evidently advantageous to the aristocracy. No great 
difference of opinion subsisting as to the expediency of taking away 
military tenures, it remained only to decide from what resources the 
commutation revenue should spring. Two schemes were suggested : 
the one, a permanent tax on lands held in chivalry (which, as dis- 
tinguished from those in socage, were alone liable to the feudal bur- 
thens) ; the other, an excise on beer and some other liquors. It is 
evident that the former was founded on a just principle ; while the 
latter transferred a particular burthen to the community. But the 
self-interest which so unhappily predominates even in representative 
assemblies, with the aid of the courtiers who knew that an excise 
increasing with the riches of the country was far more desirable for 
the crown than a fixed land-tax, caused the former to be carried, 
though by the very small majority of two voices. (21 Nov. 1660, 15 1 
to 149. Pari. Hist.) Yet even thus, if the impoverishment of the 
gentry, and dilapidation of their estates through the detestable abuses 
of wardship was, as cannot be doubted, enormously mischievous to the 

1 Com. Journ. Sept. 4. 1660, Sir Philip Warwick, chancellor of the exchequer, assured 
Pepys that the revenue fell short by -a fourth of the 1,200,000/. voted by parliament. See his 
Diary, Mar. 1.1664. Ralph, however, says, the income in 1662 was 1,120,593/., though the 
expenditure was 1,439,000/. P. 88. It appears probable, that the hereditary excise did not 
yet produce much beyond its estimate. Id. p. 20. 
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inferior classes, the whole community must be reckoned gainers by the 
arrangement, though it might have been conducted in a more equitable 
manner. The statute 12 Car. II. c. 24 takes away the court of wards, 
with all wardships and forfeitures for marriage by reason of tenure, all 
primer seisins, and fines for alienation, aids, escuages, homages, and 
tenures by chivalry without exception, save the honorary services of 
grand sergeantry; converting all such tenures into common socage. 
The same statute abolishes those famous rights of purveyance and 
pre-emption, the fruitful theme of so many complaining parliaments ; 
and this relief of the people from a general burthen may serve in some 
measure as an apology for the imposition of the excise. This act may 
be said to have wrought an important change in the spirit of our con- 
stitution, by reducing what is emphatically called the prerogative of 
the crown, and which, by its practical exhibition in these two vexatious 
exercises of power, kept up in the minds of the people a more distinct 
perception, as well as more awe, of the monarchy, than could be felt in 
later periods, when it has become, as it were, merged in the common 
course of law, and blended with the very complex mechanism of our 
institutions. This great innovation however is properly to dc referred 
to the revolution of 1641, which put an end to the court of star- 
chamber, and suspended the feudal superiorities. Hence, with all the 
misconduct of the two last Stuarts, and all the tendency towards 
arbitrary power that their government often displayed, we must per- 
ceive that the constitution had put on, in a very great degree, its 
modern character during that period ; the boundaries of prerogative 
were better understood ; its pretensions, at least in public, were less 
enormous ; and not so many violent and oppressive, certainly not so 
Hany illegal, acts were committed towards individuals as under the 
two first of their family. 

In fixing upon 1,200,000/. as a competent revenue for the crown, the 
commons tacitly gave it to be understood, that a regular military force 
was not among the necessities for which they meant to provide. They 
looked upon the army, notwithstanding its recent services, with that 
apprehension and jealousy, which becomes an English house of 
commons. They were still supporting it by monthly assessments of 
70,000/., and could gain no relief by the king’s restoration, till that 
charge came to an end. A bill, therefore, was sent up to the lords 
before their adjournment in September, providing money for disband- 
ing the land forces. This was done during the recess ; the soldiers 
received their arrears with many fair words of praise, and the nation 
saw itself, with delight and thankfulness to the king, released from its 
heavy burthens and the dread of servitude. 1 Yet Charles had too 
much knowledge of foreign countries, where monarchy flourished in all 
its plenitude of sovereign power, under the guardian sword of a stand- 
ing army, to part readily with so favourite an instrument of kings. 
Some*of his counsellors, and especially the duke of York, dissuaded 
him from disbanding the army, or at least advised his supplying its 
place by another. The unsettled state of the kingdom after so 
momentous a revolution, the dangerous audacity of the fanatical party, 

1 The troops disbanded were fourteen regiments of horse and eighteen of foot in England. 
Ane of horse and four of foot in Scotland, besides ga*rions. Journals, Nov. 7. 
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whose enterprises were the more to be guarded against, that they were 
founded on no such calculation, as reasonable men would form, and of 
which the insurrection of Venner, in November, 1660, furnished an 
example, did undoubtedly appear a very plausible excuse for something 
more of a military protection to the government than yeomen of the 
guard and gentlemen pensioners. General Monk’s regiment, called 
the Coldstream, and one other of horse, were accordingly retained by 
the king in his service ; another was formed out of troops brought 
from Dunkirk ; and thus began, under the name of guards, the present 
regular army of Great Britain.* In 1662 these amounted to about 5000 
men ; a petty force according to our present notions, or to the practice 
of other European monarchies in that age, yet sufficient to establish an 
alarming precedent, and to open a new source of contention between 
the supporters of power and those of freedom. 

So little essential innovation had been effected by twenty years’ 
interruption of the regular government in the common law or course of 
judicial proceedings, that when the king and house of lords were 
restored to their places, little more seemed to be requisite than a 
change of names. But what was true of the state could not be applied 
to the church. The revolution there had gone much farther, and 
the questions of restoration and compromise were far more difficult. 

It will be remembered, that such of the clergy as steadily adhered to 
the episcopal constitution had been expelled from their benefices by 
the Long Parliament under various pretexts, and chiefly for refusing to 
take the covenant. The new establishment was nominally presbyterian. 
But the presbyterian discipline and synodical government were very 
partially introduced ; and, upon the whole, the church, during the 
suspension of the ancient laws, was rather an assemblage of congre- 
gations than a compact body, having little more unity than resulted 
from their common dependency on the temporal magistrate. In the 
flme of Cromwell, who favoured the independent sectaries, some of 
that denomination obtained livings ; but very few, I believe, compara- 
tively, who had not received either episcopal or presbyterian ordination. 
The right of private patronage to benefices, and that of tithes, though 
continually menaced by the more violent party, subsisted without 
alteration. Meanwhile the episcopal ministers, though excluded from 
legal toleration along with papists, by the instrument of government 
under which Cromwell professed to hold his power, obtained, in 
general, a sufficient .indulgence for the exercise of their function. 
(Neal, 429. 444.) Once indeed, on discovery of the royalist conspiracy 
in 1655, he published a severe ordinance, forbidding every ejected 
minister or fellow of a college to act as domestic chaplain, or school- 
master. But this was coupled with a promise to show as much 
tenderness as might consist with the safety of the nation towards such 
of the said persons as should give testimony of their good affection to 
the government ; and, in point of fact, this ordinance was so far from 
being rigorously observed, that episcopalian conventicles were openly 
kept in London. 2 Cromwell was of a really tolerant disposition, and 

* Ralph, 35. Life of Jam .s, Grose’s Military Antiquities, i. ox. 

* Neal, 471. Pepys's Diary, ad init. Even in Oxford, about 300 episcopalians used to meet 
every Sunday with the connivance of Dr )\ven, dean of Christ Church. Onne’s Life of 
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there had perhaps, on the whole, been no period of equal duration 
wherein the catholics themselves suffered so little molestation as under 
the protectorate . 1 It is well known that he permitted the settlement 
of Jews in England, after an exclusion of nearly three centuries, in 
spite of the denunciations of some bigoted churchmen and lawyers. 

The presbyterian clergy, though co-operating in the king's restoration, 
experienced very just apprehensions of the church they had supplanted ; 
and this was in fact one great motive of the restrictions that party was 
so anxious to impose on him. His character and sentiments were yet 
very imperfectly known in England ; and much pains were taken on 
both sides, by short pamphlets, panegyrical or defamatory, to represent 
him as the best Englishman and best protestant of the age, or as one 
given up to profligacy and popery . 2 The caricature likeness was, we 
must now acknowledge, more true than the other ; but at that time it 
was fair and natural to dwell on the more pleasing picture. The 
presbyterians remembered that he was what they called a covenanted 
king ; that is, that for the sake of the assistance of the Scots, he had 
submitted to all the obligations, and taken all th« oaths, they thought 
fit to impose . 8 But it was well known that on the failure of those 
prospects he had returned to the church of England, and that he was 
surrounded by its zealous adherents. Charles, in his declaration from 
Breda, promised to grant liberty of conscience, so that no man should 
be disquieted or called in question for differences of opinion in matters 
of religion, which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom, and to 
consent to such acts of parliament as should be offered for him for 
confirming that indulgence. But he was silent as to the church 
establishment ; and the presbyterian ministers, who went over to 
present the congratulations of their body, met with civil language, but 
no sort of encouragement to expect any personal compliance on the 
king's part with their mode of worship. 

The moderate party in the convention parliament, though not 
absolutely of the presbyterian interest, saw the danger of permitting an 


Owen, 188. It is somewhat bold in Anglican writers to complain, as they now and then do, 
of the persecution they suffered at this period, when we consider what had been the conduct 
of the bishops befote, and what it was afterwards. I do not know that any membei of the 
church of England was imprisoned under the commonwealth, except for some political reason : 
certain it is that the gaols were not filled with them. 

1 The penal laws were comparatively dormant, though two priests suffered death, one of 
them before the protectorate. Butler’s Mem. of Catholics, ii. 13. But in 1655 Cromwell 
issued a proclamation for the execution of these statutes ; which seems to have been provoked 
by the prosecution of the Vaudois. Whitelocke tells us lie opposed it, 625. It was not 
acted upon. 

a Several of these appear in Somers Tracts, vol. vii. The king’s nearest friends were of 
course not backward in praising him, though a little at the expense of their consciences. “ In 
a word,” says Hyde to a coriespondcnt in 1659, “if being the best piotcstant and the best 
Englishman of the nation can do the king good at home, he must prosper with and by his own 
subjects.” Clar. State Papers, 541. Morley says he had been to see judge Hale, who asked 
him questions about the king’s character and firmness in the protestant religion. Id. 736. 
Morley’s exertions to dispossess men of the notion that the king and his brother were inclined 
to popery are also mentioned by Kennet, in his Register, 818.: a book containing very copious 
information as to this particular period Yet Morley could hardly have been without strong 
suspicions as to both of them. 

* He had written in the cipher to secretary Nicholas, from St. Johnston’s, Sept. 3. 1650, the 
day of the battle of Dunbar, “ Nothing coujd have confirmed me more to the church of 
England than being here, seeing their hypocrisy.” . Supplement to Evelyn’s Diary, 153. The 
whole letter shows that he was on the point of giving his new friends the slip; as indeed he 
attempted soon after, in what was called the Start. Laing, iii. 463. 
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oppressed body of churchmen to regain their superiority without some 
restraint The actual incumbents of benefices were on the whole a 
respectable and even exemplary class, most of whom could not be 
reckoned answerable for the legal defects of their title. But the 
ejected ministers of the Anglican church, who had endured for their 
attachment to its discipline, and to the crown, so many years of 
poverty and privation, stood in a still more favourable light, and had 
an evident claim to restoration. The commons accordingly, before 
the king’s return, prepared a bill for confirming and restoring ministers ; 
with the twofold object of replacing in their benefices, but without 
their legal right to the intermediate profits, the episcopal clergy who by 
ejection or forced surrender had made way for intruders, and at the 
same time of establishing the possession, though originally usurped, of 
those against whom there was no claimant living to dispute it, as well 
as of those who had been presented on legal vacancies . 1 * This act did 
not pass without opposition of the cavaliers, who panted to retaliate the 
persecution that had afflicted their church.® 

This legal security, however, for the enjoyment of their livings gave 
no satisfaction to the scruples of conscientious men. The episcopal 
discipline, the Anglican liturgy, and ceremonies having never been 
abrogated by law, revived of course with the constitutional monarchy ; 
and brought with them all the penalties that the act of uniformity and 
other statutes had inflicted. The nonconforming clergy threw them- 
selves on the king’s compassion, or gratitude, or policy, for relief. 
The independents, too irreconcilable to the established church for any 
scheme of comprehension, looked only to that liberty of conscience 
which the king’s declaration from Breda had held forth . 3 But the 
presb^Herians soothed themselves with hopes of retaining their benefices 
by some compromise with their adversaries. They had never, gene- 
rally speaking, embraced the rigid principles of the Scottish clergy, 
and were willing to admit what they called a moderate episcopacy. 
They offered, accordingly, on the king’s request to know their terms, a 
middle scheme, usually denominated Bishop Usher’s Model; not as 
altogether approving it, but because they could not hope for any thing 
nearer to their own views. This consisted, first, in the appointment of 
a suffragan bishop for each rural deanery, holding a monthly synod of 
the presbyters within his district ; and, secondly, in an annual diocesan 
synod of suffragans and representatives of the presbyters, under the 
presidency of the bishop, and deciding upon all matters before them by 


1 Car. II. c. 17. It is quite clear that an usurped possession was confirmed by this act, 
where the lawful incumbent was dead , though Burnet intimates the contrary. 

8 Pari. Hist. 94. The chancellor, in his speech to the houses at their adjournment in Septem- 
ber, gave them to understand that this bill was not quite satisfactory to the couit, who pre- 
ferred the confirmation of ministers by particular letters patent under the great seal ; that the 
king’s prerogative of dispensing with acts of pailiament might not grow mto disuse. Many 
got the additional security of such patents ; which proved of service to them, when the next 
parliament did not think fit to confirm this important statute. Baxter says, p. 241., some got 
letters patent to turn out the possessors, where the former incumbents were dead. These nvUit 
have been to benefices in the gift of the crown ; in other cases, letters patent could have been 
»f no effect. I have found this confirmed by the Journals, Aug. 27. 1660. 

# * Upon Venner’s insurrection, though the sectaries, and especially the independents, pub- 
lished a declaration of their ahorrence of it, a pretext was found for issuing a proclamation to 
shut up the conventicles of the anabaptists and quakers, and so worded as to reach a/1 others. 
Rennet’s Register, 357. 
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plurality of suffrages . 1 * This is, I believe, considered by most com- 
petent judges as approaching more nearly than our own system to the 
usage of the primitive church, which gave considerable influence and 
superiority of rank to the bishop, without destroying the aristocraticai 
character and co-ordinate jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical senate . 8 It 
lessened dso the inconveniences supposed to result from the great 
extent of some English dioceses. But though such a system was 
inconsistent with that parity which the rigid presbyterians maintained 
to be indispensable, and those who espoused it are reckoned, in a 
theological division, among episcopalians, it was, in the eyes of 
equally rigid churchmen, little better than a disguised presbytery, 
and a real subversion of the Anglican hierarchy. (Baxter's Life. 
Neal.) 

The presbyterian ministers, or rather a few eminent persons of that 
class, proceeded to solicit a revision of the liturgy, and a consideration 
of the numerous objections which they made to certain passages, while 
they admitted the lawfulness of a prescribed form. They implored the 
king also to abolish, or at least not to enjoin as necessary, some of 
those ceremonies which they scrupled to use, and which in fact had 
been the original cause of their schism ; the surplice, the cross in 
baptism, the practice of kneeling at the communion, and one or two 
more. A tone of humble supplication pervades all their language, 
which some might invidiously contrast with their unbending haughti- 
ness in prosperity. The bishops and other Anglican divines, to whom 
their propositions were referred, met the offer of capitulation with a 
scornful and vindictive smile. They held out not the least overture 
towards a compromise. 

The king, however, deemed it expedient, during the continuance of a 
parliament, the majority of whom were desirous of union in the church, 
and had given some indications of their disposition , 3 * * * * to keep up the 
delusion a little longer, and prevent the possible consequences ot 

1 Collier, 869. 871. ; Baxter, 232. 238. The bishops said, in their answer to the presbyterians* 

proposals, that the objections against a single person's administration in the church were 
equally applicable to the state. Collier, 872. But this was false, as they well knew, and 
designed only to produce an effect at court ; for the objections were not grounded on reasoning, 
but on a presumed positive institution. Besides which, the argument cut against themselves : 
for, if the English constitution, or something analogous to it, had been established in the 
church, their adversaries would have had all they now askcd ; 

s Stillingfleet’s Irenicum King’s Inquiry into the Constitution of the Primitive Church 
The former work was published at this time, with a view to moderate the pretensions of the 
Anglican party, to which the authoi belonged, by showing ; x. That there are no sufficient 
data for determining with certainty the form of church-government in the apostolical age, or 
that which immediately followed it ; 2. That, as far as we may probably conjecture, the pri- 
mitive church was framed on the model of the synagogue ; that is, a synod of priests in every 
congregation, having one of their own number for a chief or president ; 3. That there is no 
reason to consider any part of the apostolical discipline as an invariable model for future ages, 
and that much of our own ecclesiastical polity cannot any way pretend to primitive authority; 

4. That this has been the opinion of all the most eminent theologians at home and abroad ; 

5. That it would be expedient to introduce various modifications, not on the whole much dif- 
ferent from the scheme of Usher. Stillingfleet, whose work is a remarkable instance of exten- 
sive learning and mature judgment at the age of about twenty-three, thought fit afterwards to 
retract it in a certain degree . and towards the latter part of his life gave in to more high-church 
politics. It is true that the Irenicum must have been composed with almost unparalleled rapidity 
for such a work ; but it shows, as far as I can judge, no marks of precipitancy. The biogra- 

E bical writers put its publication in 1659 » but this must be a mistake ; no one can avoid percent 

1ST that it could not have passed the press on the 24th of Mar. 1660. 

* They addressed the king to call such divines as he should think fit, to advise with concerning 
matters of religion. July 20. 1660. Journ and Pari. Hist 
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despair. He had already appointed several presbyterian ministers his 
chaplains, and given them frequent audiences. But during the recess 
of parliament he published a declaration, wherein, after some compli- 
ments to the ministers of the presbyterian opinion, and an artful 
expression of satisfaction that he had found them no enemies to 
episcopacy or a liturgy, as they had been reported to be, he announces 
his intention to appoint a sufficient number of suffragan bishops in the 
larger dioceses ; he promises that no bishop should ordain or exercise 
any part of his spiritual jurisdiction without advice and assistance of 
his presbyters ; that no chancellors or officials of the bishops should 
use any jurisdiction over the ministry, nor any archdeacon without the 
advice of a council of his clergy ; that the dean and chapter of the 
diocese, together with an equal number of presbyters, annually chosen 
by the clergy, should be always advising and assisting at all ordinations, 
church censures, and other important acts of spiritual jurisdiction. 
He declared also that he would appoint an equal number of divines of 
both persuasions to revise the liturgy ; desiring that in the mean time 
none would wholly lay it aside, yet promising that no one should be 
molested for not using it till it should be reviewed and reformed. 
With regard to ceremonies, he declared that none should be compelled 
to receive the sacrament kneeling, nor to use the cross in baptism, nor 
to bow at the name of Jesus, nor to wear the surplice, except in the 
royal chapel and in cathedrals, nor should subscription to articles not 
doctrinal be required. He renewed also his declaration from Breda, 
that no man should be called in question for differences of religious 
opinion, not disturbing the peace of the kingdom . 1 

Though many of the presbyterian party deemed this modification of 
Anglican episcopacy a departure from their notions of an apostolic 
church, and inconsistent with their covenant, the majority would 
doubtless have acquiesced in so extensive a concession from the ruling 
power. If faithfully executed, according to its apparent meaning, it 
does not seem that the declaration falls very short of their own pro- 
posal, the scheme of Usher . 2 * The high churchmen indeed would have 
murmured, had it been made effectual. But such as were nearest the 
king’s councils well knew that nothing else was intended by it than to 
scatter dust in men’s eyes, and prevent the interference of parliament. 
This was soon rendered manifest, when a bill to render the king’s 
declaration effectual was vigorously opposed by the courtiers, and 

l Pari. Hist. Neal, Baxter, Collier, &c. Burnet says that Clarendon hacl made the king 
publish the declaration ; 4 ‘ but the bishops did not approve of this : and, after the service they 
did that lord in the duke of York’s marriage, he would not put any hardship on those who had 
so signally obliged him.” This is very invidious. I know no evidence that the declaration 
was published at Clarendon’s suggestion, except indeed that he was the great adviser of the 
crown ; yet in some things, especially of this nature, the king seems to have acted without his 
concurrence. He certainly speaks of the declaration as if he did not wholly relish it, (Life 
75.) and does not state it fairly. In State Trials, vi. 11., it is said to have been drawn up by 
Morley and Henchman for the church, Reynolds and CaUmy for the dissenters ; if they disa- 
greed, lords Anglesea and Hollis to decide. 

* The chief objection made by the presbyterians, as far as_ we learn from Baxter, was, that 

che consent of presbyters to the bishops’ acts was not promised by the declaration, but only 
their advice ; a distinction apparently not very material in practice, but bearing perhaps on the 
great point of controversy, whether the difference between the two were in order or in degree 
The king would not come into the scheme of consent ; though they pressed him with a pav>agt 

out of the Icon Basilik£, where his father allowed of it. Life of Baxter, 276. Some altera 
tions however were! made in consequence of their suggestions. 
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S 14 The Convention Parliament dissolved by Charles . 

rejected on a second reading by 183 to 157. 1 Nothing could more 
forcibly demonstrate an intention of breaking faith with the presby- 
terians than this vote. For the king’s declaration was repugnant to 
the act of uniformity and many other statutes, so that it could not be 
carried into effect without the authority of parliament, unless by means 
of such a general dispensing power as no parliament would endure. 2 
And it is impossible to question that a bill for confirming it would have 
easily passed through this house of commons, had it not been for the 
resistance of the government. 

Charles now dissolved the convention parliament, having obtained 
from it what was immediately necessary, but well aware that he could 
better accomplish his objects with another. It was studiously incul- 
cated by the royalist lawyers, that as this assembly had not been sum- 
moned by the king’s writ, none of its acts could have any real validity, 
except by the confirmation of a true parliament. 3 This doctrine being 
applicable to the act of indemnity left the kingdom in a precarious 
condition, till an undeniable security could be obtained, and rendered 
the dissolution almost necessary. Another parliament was called of 
very different composition from the last. Possession and the standing 
ordinances against royalists had enabled the secluded members of 1648, 
that is, the adherents of the long parliament, to stem with some degree 
of success the impetuous tide of loyalty in the last elections, and put 
them almost upon an equality with the court. But in the new assembly, 
cavaliers, and the sons of cavaliers, entirely predominated ; the great 
families, the ancient gentry, the episcopal clergy, resumed their influ- 
ence ; the presbyterians and sectarians feared to have their offences 
remembered ; so that we may rather be surprised that about fifty or 
sixty who had belonged to the opposite side found places in such a 
parliament, than that its general complexion should be decidedly 
royalist. The presbyterian faction seemed to lie prostrate at the feet 
of those on whom they had so long triumphed, without any force of 
arms, or civil convulsion, as if the king had been brought in against 
their will. Nor did the cavaliers fail to treat them as enemies to 

1 Pari. Hist. 141. 152. Clarendon, 76, most strangely observes on this : " Some of the 
leaders brought a bill into the house for the making that declaration a law, which was suitable 
to their other acts of ingenuity to keep the church for ever under the same indulgence and 
without any settlement , which being quickly perceived, there was no further progress in it.” 
The bill was brought in by sir Matthew Hale. 

* Collier, who of course thinks this declaration an encroachment on the church, as well as 
on the legislative power, says, “ For this reason it was overlooked at the assizes and sessions 
in several places in the country, where the dissenting ministers were indicted for not con 
forming pursuant to the laws in force.” P. 876. Neal confirms this, 586., and also Kcnnet’s 
Register, 374. 

* Life of Clarendon, 74. A plausible and somewhat dangerous attack had been made on the 
authority of this parliament from an opposite quarter, in a pamphlet written by one Drake, 
under the name of Thomas Philips, entitled “The Long Parliament Revived,” and intended 
to prove that by the act of the late king, providing that they should not be dissolved but by tho 
concurrence of the whole legislature, they were still in existence; and that the king’s demise, 
which legally puts an end to a parliament, could not affect one that was declared permanent 
by so direct an enactment. This argument seeins by no means inconsiderable : but the times 
were not such as to admit of technical reasoning. The convention parliament, after question- 
ing Drake, finally sent up articles of impeachment against him ; but the lords, after hearing 
him in his defence, when he confessed his fault, left him to be prosecuted by the attorney-gene- 
ral. Nothing more, probably, took place. Pari. Hist. 145. 157. This was in Nov. and Dec. 
1660 ; but Drake’s book seems still to have been in considerable circulation ; at least 1 hava 
two editions of it, both bearing the date of 1661. The argument it contains is purely legal ; 
but the aim must have been to serve the presbyterian or par iam ntarian cause. 
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monarchy, though it was notorious that the restoration was chiefly 
ow ing to their endeavours. 1 

The new parliament gave the first proofs of their disposition, by 
voting that all their members should receive the sacrament on a certain 
day according to the rites of the church of England, and that the 
solemn league and covenant should be burned by the common hang- 
mans They excited still more serious alarm by an evident reluctance 
to confirm the late act of indemnity, which the king at the opening of 
the session had pressed upon their attention. Those who had suffered 
the sequestrations and other losses of a vanquished party could not 
endure to abandon what they reckoned a just reparation. But Claren- 
don adhered with equal integrity and prudence to this fundamental 
principle of the restoration ; and after a strong message from the king 
on the subject, the commons were content to let the bill pass with no 
new exceptions. 3 They gave indeed some relief to the ruined cavaliers, 
by voting 60,000 /. to be distributed among that class ; but so inade- 
quate a compensation did not assuage their discontents. 

It has been mentioned above, that the late house of commons had 
consented to the exception of Vane and Lambert from indemnity, on 
the king’s promise that they should not suffer death. They had lain 
in the Tower accordingly, without being brought to trial. The regi- 
cides who had come in under the proclamation were saved from capital 
punishment by the former act of indemnity. But the present parlia- 
ment abhorred this lukewarm lenity. A bill was brought in for the 
execution of the king’s judges in the Tower ; and the attorney-general 
was requested to proceed against Vane and Lambert. 4 The former 

| Complaints of insults on the prcsbylerian clergy were made to the late parliament. Pari. 
Hist. 160 The Anglicans inveighed grossly against them on the scene of their past conduct, 
notwithstanding the act of indemnity. Rennet’s Register, 616. See, as a specimen. South’s 
Sermons passim. 

3 Journs. 17 May, 1661. The previous question was moved on this vote, but lost by 228 to 
to3 ; Morice, the secretary of state, being one of the tellers for the minority. Monk, I believe, 
to whom Morice owed his elevation, did what he could to prevent violent measures against 
the presbyteri.ms. Alderman Love was suspended from sitting in the house, July 3., for not 
having taken the sacrament. I suppose that he afterwards conformed ; for he became an 
active member of the opposition 

* Journs. June 14. &c. Pail Hist. 209. Life of Clarendon, 71. Lumet, 230. A bill dis- 
charging the loyalists from all interest exceeding three per cent, on debts contracted before the 
war, passed _ the commons but was dropped in the other hous.e. The great discontent of this 
party at the indemnity continued to show itself in subsequent sessions. Clarendon mentions, 
with much censuie, that many private bills passed about 1602, annulling conveyances of lands 
made during the troubles, pp. 162, 163. One remarkable instance ought to be noticed, as 
having been greatly misrepresented. At the carl of Derby’s seat, of Knowsley in Lancashire, 
a tablet is placed to conunemoiate the ingratitude of Chailes II. in having refused the royal 
assent to a bill which had passed both houses for rcstoung the son of the carl of Derby, who 
had lest his life in the royal cause, to his family estate. This has been so often reprinted by 
tourists and novelists, that it passes curicntly foi a just leproach on the king’s memory. It was 
hov'ever, in fact, one of his most honouiable actions The tiuth is, that the cavalier faction 
carried thiough parliament a bill to make void the conveyances of some manors which lord 
Derby had voluntarily sold before the restoration, in the very face of the act of indemnity, 
and against all law and justice. Clarendon, who, together with some very respectable peers, 
had protested against this measure in the upper house thought it his duty to recommend the 
king to refuse his assent. Lords’ Journs. Feb. 6. and May 14. 1662. There is so much to 
blame in both the minister and his master, that it is but fair to give them credit for that which 
the pardonable prejudices of the family interested have led it to misstate. 

* Corns*. Journs. 1st July, 1661. A division took place, Nov. 26., on a motion to lay this bill 
aside, in consideration of the king’s proclamation ; which was lost by 124 to 109 : loid Corn- 
bury (Clarendon’s son) being a teller for the Noes. The bill was sent up to the lords Jan. 27. 
1662. Pari. Hist. 217. 225. Some of their proceedings trespassed upon the executive power, 
and infringed the prerogative they laboured to exalt. But long interruption of the due course 

*3 * 
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was dropped in the house of lords ; but those formidable chiefs of the 
commonwealth were brought to trial. Their indictments alleged as 
overt acts of high treason against Charles II. their exercise of civil 
and military functions under the usurping government ; though not, as 
far as appears, expressly directed against the king’s authority, and 
certainly not against his person. Under such an accusation many 
who had been the most earnest in the king’s restoration might have 
stood at the bar. Thousands might apply to themselves, in the case 
of Vane, the beautiful expression of Mrs. Hutchinson, as to her hus- 
band’s feelings at the death of the regicides, that he looked on himself 
as judged in their judgment, and executed in their execution. The 
stroke fell upon one, the reproach upon many. 

The condemnation of sir Henry Vane was very questionable, even 
according to the letter of the law. It was plainly repugnant to its 
spirit. An excellent statute enacted under Henry VII., and deemed by 
some great writers to be only declaratory of the common law, but 
occasioned, no doubt, by some harsh judgments of treason which had 
been pronounced during the late competition of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, assured a perfect indemnity to all persons obeying a 
king for the time being, however defective his title might come to be 
considered when another claimant should gain possession of the throne. 
It established the duty of allegiance to the existing government upon 
a general principle; but in its terms it certainly presumed that govern- 
ment to be a monarchy. This furnished the judges upon the trial of Vane 
with a distinction of which they willingly availed themselves. They pro- 
ceeded however, beyond all bounds of constitutional precedents and of 
common sense, when they determined that Charles the Second had 
been king de facto as well as de jure from the moment of his father’s 
death, though, in the words of their senseless sophistry, “ kept out of 
the exercise of his royal authority by traitors and rebels.” He had 
indeed assumed the title during his exile, and had granted letters 
patent for different purposes, which it was thought proper to hold good 
after his restoration ; thus presenting the strange anomaly, and as it 
were contradiction in terms, of a king who began to govern in the 
twelfth year of his reign. But this had not been the usage of former 
times. Edward IV., Richard 1 1 1., Henry VII., had dated their instru- 
ments either from their proclamation, or at least from some act of 
possession. The question was not whether a right to the crown des- 
cended according to the laws of inheritance ; but whether such a right, 
divested of possession, could challenge allegiance as a bounden duty 
by the law of England. This is expressly determined in the negative 
by lord Coke in his third Institute, who maintains a king “that hath 
right, and is out of possession,” not to be within the statute of treasons. 
He asserts also that a pardon granted by him would be void ; which 
by parity of reasoning must extend to all his patents. 1 We may con- 
sider therefore the execution of Vane as one of the most reprehensible 

Df the constitution had made its boundaries indistinct. Thus in the convention parliament, th 
bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, and others, were ordered, Dec. 4., on the motion ct 
colonel Titus, to be disinterred, and hanged on- a gibbet. The lords concurred in this order J 
but the mode of address to the king would have been more regular. Pari. Hist. 151. 

1 3 Inst. 7. This appears to have been held in Bagot’s case, 9 Edw. 4. See also Higdcn’s 
View of the English Constitution, 1709. 
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actions of this bad reign. It not only violated the assurance of indem- 
nity, but introduced a principle of sanguinary proscription, which 
would render the return of what is called legitimate government under 
any circumstances, an intolerable curse to a nation . 1 

The king violated his promise by the execution of Vane, as much as 
the judges strained the law by his conviction. He had assured the 
last parliament, in answer to their address, that if Vane and Lambert 
should be attainted by law he would not suffer the sentence to be 
executed. Though the present parliament had urged the attorney- 
general to bring these delinquents to trial, they had never, by an 
address to the king, given him a colour for retracting his promise of 
mercy. It is worthy of notice that Clarendon does not say a syllable 
about Vane’s trial ; which affords a strong presumption that he thought 
it a breach of the act of indemnity. But we have on record a remark- 
able letter of the king to his minister, wherein he expresses his resent- 
ment at Vane’s bold demeanour during his trial, and intimates a wish 
for his death, though with some doubts whether it could be honourably 
done . 2 Doubts of such a nature never lasted long with this prince ; 
and Vane suffered the week after. Lambert, whose submissive beha- 
viour had furnished a contrast with that of Vane, was sent to Guern- 
sey ; and remained a prisoner for thirty years. The royalists have 
spoken of Vane with extreme dislike; yet it should be remembered 
that he was not only incorrupt, but disinterested, inflexible in conform- 
ing his public conduct o his principles, and averse to every sanguin- 
ary or oppressive measure : qualities not very common in revolutionary 
chiefs, and which honourably distinguished him from the Lamberts and 
Haslerigs of his party . 3 * * * * 8 

No time wa c lost, as might be expected from the temper of the 
commons, in replacing the throne on its constitutional basis after th? 
rude encroachments of the long parliament. They declared tha', 
there was no legislative power in either or both houses without the 
king ; that the league and covenant was unlawfully imposed ; that the 
sole supreme command of the militia, and of all forces by sea and 
land, had ever been by the laws ot England the undoubted right of 
the crown ; that neither house of parliament could pretend to it, nor 
could lawfully levy any war offensive or defensive against his majesty.* 
These last words appeared to go a dangerous length, and to sanction the 
suicidal doctrine of absolute non-resistance. They made the law of high 
treason more strict during the king’s life, in pursuance of a precedent 

1 Foster, in his Discourse on High Treason, evidently intimates that he thought the con- 

viction of Vane unjustifiable. 

a “ The relation that has been made to me of sir II. Vane’s carriage yesterday in the Ilall 

is the occasion of this letter, which, if I am rightly informed, was so insolent, as to justify all 

he had done ; acknowledging no supreme power in England but a parliament, and many 
things to that purpose. You have had a true account of all ; and if he has given new occasion 

to be hanged, certainly he is too dangerous a man to let live, if we can honestly put him out 
of the way. Think of this, and give me some account of it to-morrow, till when I have no 
more to say to you. C.” Indorsed in lord Clarendon’s hand, “'ihe king, June 7. i66» 9 

Vane was beheaded June 14. Burnet (note in Oxford ed.), p. 164. Harris’s Lives, v. 32. 

8 Vane gave up the profits of his place as treasurer of the navy, which according to hit 
patent, would have amounted to 30,000 1. per annum, if we may rely on Harris’s life of Crom- 
well, p. a6o. 

. * 13 Car. II. c. x. & 6. A bill for settling the militia had been much opposed in the conven- 
tion parliament, as tending to bring in martial law. Farl. History iv. 145. It seems to 
have dropped, 
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in the reign of Elizabeth. (C. i.) They restored the bishops to their 
seats in the house of lords ; a step which the last parliament 
would never have been induced to take, but which met with little 
opposition from the present. 1 The violence that had attended their 
exclusion seemed a sufficient motive for rescinding a statute so im- 
properly obtained, even if the policy of maintaining the spiritual peers 
were somewhat doubtful. The remembrance of those tumultuous 
assemblages which had overawed their predecessors in the winter of 
1641, and at other times, produced a law against disorderly petitions. 
This statute provides that no petition or address shall be presented to 
the king or either house of parliament by more than ten persons ; nor 
shall any one procure above twenty persons to consent or set their 
hands to any petition for alteration of matters established by law in 
church or state, unless with the previous order of three justices of the 
county, or the major part of the grand jury. (C. 5.) 

Thus far the new parliament might be said to have acted chiefly on 
a principle of repairing the breaches recently made in our constitution, 
and of re-establishing the just boundaries of the executive power ; nor 
would much objection have been offered to their measures, had they 
gone no farther in the same course. The act for regulating corpora- 
tions is much more questionable, and displayed a determination to 
exclude a considerable portion of the community from their civil rights. 
It enjoined all magistrates and persons bearing offices of trust in cor- 
porations to swear, that they believed it unlawful, on any pretence 
whatever, to take arms against the king, and that they abhorred the 
traitorous position of bearing arms by his authority against his person, 
or against those that are commissioned by him. They were also to 
renounce all obligation arising out of the oath called the solemn 
league and covenant ; in case of refusal, to be immediately removed 
from office. Those elected in future were, in addition to the same 
oaths, to have received the sacrament within one year before their 
election, according to the rites of the English church/ These pro- 
visions struck at the heart of the presbyterian party, whose strength, 
lay in the little oligarchies of corporate towns, which directly or indi- 
rectly returned to parliament a very large proportion of its members. 
Yet it rarely happens that a political faction is crushed by the terrors 
of an oath. Many of the more rigid presbyterians refused the condi- 
tions imposed by this act ; but the majority found pretexts for qualify- 
ing themselves. 

It could not yet be said, that this loyal assembly had meddled with 
those safeguards of public liberty which had been erected by their 
great predecessors in 1641. The laws that Falkland and Hampden 
had combined to provide, those bulwarks against the ancient exorbi- 
tance of prerogative, stood unscathed ; threatened from afar, but not 

1 C. 2. The only opposition made to this was in the house of lords by the ear 1 of Bristol 
and some of the Roman catholic party, who thought the bishops would not be brought into a 
toleration of their religion. Life of Clarendon, p. 138. 

a 13 Car. II. sess. 2. c. 1. This bill did not pass without a strong opposition in the commons. 
It was carried at last by 182 to 77, Journs. July 5. ; but on a pievious division for its commit- 
ment the numbers were 185 to 136. June 20. Prynne was afterwards reprimanded by the 
speaker for publishing a pamphlet against this act, July 15. ; but his coinage had now foisakcn 
him; and he made a submissive apology, though the ceusuie was pronounced in a very harsh 
manner 
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yet betrayed by the garrison. But one of these, the bill for trienniaj 
parliaments, wounded the pride of royalty, and gave scandal to its wor- 
shippers ; not so much on account of its object, as of the securities 
provided against its violation. I f the ki ng did not summon a fresh 
parliament within three years after a dissolution, the peers were to 
meet and issue writs of their own accord ; if they did not within a cer- 
tain time perform this duty, the sheriffs of every county were to take it 
on themselves ; and, in default of all constituted authorities, the electors 
might assemble without any regular summons, to choose representa- 
tives. It was manifest that the king must have taken a fixed resolution 
to trample on a fundamental law, before these irregular tumultuous 
modes of redress could be called into action ; and that the existence of 
such provisions could not in any degree weaken or endanger the legal 
and limited monarchy. But the doctrine of passive obedience had now 
crept from the homilies into the statute-book ; the parliament had not 
scrupled to declare the unlawfulness of defensive war against the king’s 
person ; and it was but one step more to take away all direct means of 
counteracting his pleasure. Bills were accordingly more than once 
ordered to be brought in for repealing the triennial act ; but no further 
steps were taken till the king thought it at length necessary in the year 
1664 to give them an intimation of his desires. (Journs. 3d April, 1662 ; 
10th Mar. 1663.) A vague notion had partially gained ground that no 
parliament, by virtue of that bill, could sit for more than three years. 
In allusion to this, he told them, on opening the session of 1664, that 
he “ had often read over that bill ; and, though there was no colour for 
the fancy of the determination of the parliament, yet he would not deny 
that he had always expected them to consider the wonderful clauses in 
that bill, which passed in a time very uncareful for the dignity of the 
crown or the security of the people. He requested them to look again 
at it. For himself, he loved parliaments ; he was much beholden to 
them ; he did not think the crown could ever be happy without fre- 
quent parliaments. But assure yourselves,” he concluded, “ if 1 should 
think otherwise, I would never suffer a parliament to come together by 
the means prescribed by that bill.” 1 

So audacious a declaration, equivalent to an avowed design, in cer- 
tain circumstances, of preventing the execution of the laws by force of 
arms, was never before heard from the lips of an English king ; and 
would in any other times have awakened a storm of indignation from 
the commons. They were however sufficiently compliant to pass a bill 
for the repeal of that which had been enacted with unanimous consent 
in 1641, and had been hailed as the great palladium of constitutional 
monarchy. The preamble recites the said act to have been “ in dero- 
gation of his majesty’s just rights and prerogative inherent in the 
imperial crown of this realm for the calling and assembling of parlia- 
ments.” The bill then repeals and annuls every clause and article in 
the fullest manner ; yet, with an inconsistency not unusual in our 
statutes, adds a provision that parliaments shall not in future be inter- 
mitted for above three years at the most. This clause is evidently 
framed in a different spirit from the original bill, and may be attri- 

1 Pari. Hist. 289. Clarendon speaks very unjustly of the triennial act, forgetting that ha 
had himself concurred in it. P. sax. 
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buted to the influence of that party in the house, which had begun to 
oppose the court, and already showed itself in considerable strength. 1 
Thus the effect of this compromise was, that the law of the long parlia- 
ment subsisted as to its principle, without those unusual clauses which 
had been enacted to render its observance secure. The king assured 
them, in giving his assent to the repeal, that he would not be a day 
more without a parliament on that account. But the necessity of those 
securities, and the mischiefs of that false and servile loyalty which 
abrogated them, became manifest at the close of the present reign ; 
nearly four years having elapsed between the dissolution of Charles’s 
last parliament and his death. 

Clarendon, the principal adviser, as yet, of the king since his restora- 
tion (for Southampton rather gave reputation to the administration than 
took that superior influence which belonged to his place of treasurer), 
has thought fit to stigmatize the triennial bill with the epithet of infa- 
mous. So wholly had he divested himself of the sentiments he enter- 
tained at the beginning of the long parliament, that he sought nothing 
more ardently than to place the crown again in a condition to commit 
those abuses and excesses, against which he had once so much inveighed. 
“ He did never dissemble,” he says, “ from the time of his return with 
the king, that the late rebellion could never be extirpated and pulled 
up by the roots till the king’s regal and inherent power and prerogative 
should be fully avowed and vindicated, and till the usurpations in both 
houses of parliament, since the year 1640, were disclaimed and made 
odious ; and many other excesses, which had been effected by both 
before that time under the name of privileges, should be restrained or 
explained. For all which reformation the kingdom in geneial was very 
well disposed, when it pleased Cod to restore the king to it. The 
present parliament had done much, and would willingly have prose- 
cuted the same method, if they had had the same advice and encou- 
ragement.” (P. 383.) I can only understand these words to mean 
that they might have been led to repeal other statutes of the long par- 
liament besides the triennial act, and that excluding the bishops from 
the house of peers ; but more especially to have restored the two great 
levers of prerogative, the courts of star-chamber and higli-commission. 
This would indeed have pulled up by the roots the work of the long 
parliament, which, in spite of such general reproach, still continued to 
shackle the revived monarchy. There had been some serious attempts 
at this in the house of lords during the session of 1661-2. We read in 
the Journals (Lord’s Journs. 23d and 24th Jan. 1662) that a committee 
was appointed to prepare a bill for repealing all acts made in the par- 
liament begun the 3d day of November, 1640, and for re-enacting such 
of them as should be thought fit. This committee some time after 
(12th Feb.) reported their opinion, “ that it was fit for the good of the 
nation, that there be a court of like nature to the late court called the 
star-chamber ; but desired the advice and directions of the house in 
these particulars following : Who should be judges ? What matters 

1 16 Car. II. c. x. We find by the Journals that some divisions took place during the passage 
of this bill, and though, as far as appears, on subordinate points, yet probably springing from 
an opposition to its principle. Mar. 28 1664. There was by this time a regular party formed 
against the court. 
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should they be judges of? By what manner of proceedings should 
they act ? ” The house, it is added, thought it not fit to give any par- 
ticular directions therein, but left it to the committee to proceed as they 
would. It does not appear that any thing farther was done in this 
session ; but we find the bill of repeal revived next year. (19th Man 
1663.) It is however only once mentioned. Perhaps it may be ques- 
tionable, whether, even amidst the fervid loyalty of 1661, the house of 
commons would have concurred in re-establishing the star-chamber. 
They had taken marked precautions in passing an act for the restora- 
tion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, that it should not be construed to 
restore the high-commission court, or to give validity to the canons of 
1640, or to enlarge in any manner the ancient authority of the church. 
(13 Car. II. c. 12.) A tribunal still more formidable and obnoxious 
would hardly have found favour with a body of men, who, as their 
behaviour shortly demonstrated, might rather be taxed with passion 
and vindictiveness towards a hostile faction, than a deliberate willing- 
ness to abandon their English rights and privileges. 

The striking characteristic of this parliament was a zealous and 
intolerant attachment to the established church, not losing an atom of 
their aversion to popery in their abhorrence of protestant dissent. In 
every former parliament since the reformation, the country party (if I 
may use such a word, by anticipation, for those gentlemen of landed 
estates who owed their seats to their provincial importance, as dis- 
tinguished from courtiers, lawyers, and dependents on the nobility,) 
had incurred with rigid churchmen the reproach of puritanical affec- 
tions. They were implacable against popery, but disposed to far more 
indulgence with respect to nonconformity, than the very different 
maxims of Elizabeth and her successors would permit. Yet it is 
obvious that the puritan commons of James I. and the high-church 
commons of Charles II. were composed, in a great measure, of the 
same families, and entirely of the same classes. But, as the arrogance 
ofHhe prelates had excited indignation, and the sufferings of the scru- 
pulous clergy begotten sympathy in one age, so the reversed scenes of 
the last twenty years had given to the former, or their adherents, the 
advantage of enduring oppression with humility and fortitude, and dis- 
played in the latter, or at least many of their number, those odious and 
malevolent qualities which adversity had either concealed or rendered 
less dangerous. The gentry, connected for the most part by birth or 
education with the episcopal clergy, could not for an instant hesitate 
between the ancient establishment, and one composed of men whose 
eloquence in preaching was chiefly directed towards the common 
people, and pre-supposed a degree of enthusiasm in the hearer which 
the higher classes rarely possessed. They dreaded the wilder sectaries, 
foes to property, or at least to its political influence, as much as to the 
regal constitution ; and not unnaturally, though without perfect fair- 
ness, confounded the presbyterian or moderate nonconformist in the 
motley crowd of fanatics, to many of whose tenets he at least more 
approximated than the church of England minister. 

There is every reason to presume, as I have already remarked, that 
the king had no intention but to deceive the presbyterians and their 
friends in the convention parliament by his declaration of October, 
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1660. 1 * He proceeded, after the dissolution of that assembly, to fill up 
the number of bishops, who had been reduced to nine, but with no 
further mention of sulfragans, or of the council of presbyters, which 
had been announced in that declaration. 3 It does indeed appear highly 
probable that this scheme of Usher would have been found inconve- 
nient and even impracticable ; and reflecting men would perhaps be 
apt to say that the usage of primitive antiquity, upon which all parties 
laid so much stress, was rather a presumptive argument against the 
adoption of any system of church-government, in circumstances so 
widely different, than in favour of it. But inconvenient and imprac- 
ticable provisions carry with them their own remedy ; and the king 
might have respected his own word, and the wishes of a large part of 
the church, without any formidable danger to episcopal authority. It 
would have been, however, too flagrant a breach of promise (and yet 
hardly greater than that just mentioned) if some show had not been 
made of desiring a reconciliation on the subordinate details of religious 
ceremonies and the liturgy. This produced a conference held at the 
Savoy, in May, 1661, between twenty-one Anglican and as many pres- 
byterian divines : the latter were called upon to propose their objec- 
tions ; it being the part of the others to defend. They brought forward 
so long a list as seemed to raise little hope of agreement. Some of 
these objections to the service, as may be imagined, were rather cap- 
tious and hypercritical ; yet in many cases they pointed out real defects. 
As to ceremonies, they dwelt on the same scruples as had from the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign produced so unhappy a discordance, and 
had become inveterate by so much persecution. The conference was 
managed with great mutual biUerness and recrimination ; the one party 
stimulated by vindictive hatred and the natural arrogance of power ; 
the other irritated by the manifest design of breaking the king’s faith, 
and probably by a sense of their own improvidence in ruining them- 


1 Clarendon, in Ins Life, p. 149 , says, that the king “ had received the presbyterian minis- 
ters with grace ; and did believe that he should woik upon them by persuasions, having been 
well acquainted with their common argument! by the conversation lie had had in Scotland, 
and was very able to confute them ” r Ihi.s is one of the sti.uigc absurdities into which Claren- 
don’s prejudices hurry him in almost every page of his writings, and more especially in this 
continuation of his Life. Chailes, as his minister well knew, could not read a common Latin 
book, (Ciar. St. Papers, iii. 567.) and had no manner of acquaintance with theological learning, 
unless the popular argument in favour of popery is so to be called ; yet he was very able to con- 
fute men who had passed their lives in study, on a subject involving a considerable knowledge 
of Scripture and the early writers in their original languages. 

a Clarendon admits that this could not have been done till the former parliament was dis- 
solved, 97. This means, of course, the supposition that the king’s word was to be broken. 
“The malignity towards the church,” he says, “ seemed increasing, and to be greater than at 
the coming in of the king.” Pepys, in his Diary, has several sharp reinaiks on the miscon- 
duct and unpopularity of the bishops, though himself an episcopalian even before the restora- 
tion. “The clergy are so high that all people I meet with do protest against their practice.” 
Aug. 31. 1G60. *' I am convinced in my judgment that the present clergy will never heartily 

go down with the generality of the commons of England ; they have been so used to liberty 
and freedom, and they are so acquainted with the pride and debauchery of the present clergy. 
He [Mr. Pdackburn, a non-conformist] did give me many stones of the affronts which the 
cleigy receive in all parts of England from the gentry and oidmary persons of the parish” 
Nov. 9. 1603. The opposite party had recourse to the old weapons of pious fraud. I nave a 
tract containing twenty-seven instances of remarkable judgments, all between June, 1660, and 
April, 1661, which befell divers persons for reading the common prayer, or, the more common 
offence, reviling godly ministers. This is entitled Annus Mirabihs ; and, besides the above 
twenty-seven, attests so many prodigies, that the name is by no means misapplied. The bishops 
made large fortunes by filling up leases. Burnet, 260. And Clarendon admits them to have 
been too rapacious, though he tries to extenuate. P. 48. 
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selves by his restoration. The chief blame, it cannot be dissembled, 
ought to fall on the churchmen. An opportunity was afforded of heal- 
ing, in a very great measure, that schism and separation which, if they 
are to be believed, is one of the worst evils that can befall a Christian 
community. They had it in their power to retain or to expel a vast 
number of worthy and laborious ministers of the gospel, with whom 
they had, in their own estimation, no essential ground of difference. 
They knew the king, and consequently themselves, to have been restored 
with (I might almost say by) the strenuous co-operation of those very 
men who were now at their mercy. To judge by the rules of mora 
wisdom, or of the spirit of Christianity, (to which, notwithstanding 
what might be satirically said of experience, it is difficult not to think 
we have a right to expect that a body of ecclesiastics should pay some 
attention,) there can be no justification for the Anglican party on this 
occasion. They have certainly one apology, the best very frequently 
that can be offered for human infirmity ; they had sustained a long and 
unjust exclusion from the emoluments of their profession, which begot 
a natural dislike towards the members of the sect that had profited at 
their expense, though not, in general, personally responsible for their 
misfortunes . 1 

The Savoy conference broke up in anger, each party more exas- 
perated and more irreconcilable than before. This, indeed, has been 
the usual consequence of attempts to bring men to an understand- 
ing on religious differences by explanation or compromise. The 
public is apt to expect too much from these discussions ; unwilling 
to believe either that those who have a reputation for piety can be 
wanting in desire to find the truth, or that those who are esteemed for 
ability can miss it. And this expectation is heightened by the language 
rather too strongly held by moderate and peaceable divines, that little 
more is required than an understanding of each others' meaning, to 
unite conflicting sects in a common faith. Hut as it genen.**y happens 
th'lit the disputes of theologians, though far from being so ir portant as 
they a]) pear to the narrow prejudices and the heated passions of the 
combatants, are not wholly nominal, or capable of being reduced to a 
common form of words, the hopes of union and settlement vanish upon 
that closer inquiry which conferences and schemes of agreement 
produce. And though this may seem rather applicable to speculative 

1 The fullest account of this-ronfeience, and of all that passed as to the comprehension of 
the presbyterians, is to he read in Rixtcn, whom Neal has al indeed Some allowance must, 
of course, be made for the resentment of Baxter ; but his known integrity makes it impossible 
to discreuit the mam part of his narration. Nor is it necessary to rest on the evidence of those 
who may be supposed to have the prejudices of dissenters. For bishop Burnet admits that all 
the concern which seemed to employ the pi elates’ minds, was not only to make no alteration 
on the presbyterians account, hut to straiten the terms of conformity far more than before the 
war. Those, however, who would see what can be said bv writeis of hi s^h -church principles 
may consult Kennet’s History of Charles tl. p 25- , or Collier, p. 878. One little anecdote 
may serve to display the spirit with which the Anglicans came to the conference. Upon Bax- 
ter s saying that their proceedings would alienate a great part of the nation , Stearne, bishop 
of Cai lisle, observed to his associates : “ He will not say kingdom, lesfhe should acknowledge 
a king. Baxter, p. 338. This was a very malignant reflection on a man who was well known 
never to have been of the republican party. It is true that Baxter seems to have thought, in 
1050, that Kichuid Cromwell would have served the turn better than Charles Stuart ■ and as 
a presbytenan, he thought very rightly.^ See p. 307. and part iii. p. 71. But, preaching before 
tne parliament, April 30 t66o, he said it was none of our differences whether we should be 
loyal to our kuig ; on that all were agreed. P. 217. 
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controversies than to such matters as were debated between the church 
and the presbyterians at the Savoy conference, and which are in their 
nature more capable of compromise than articles of doctrine; yet the 
consequence of exhibiting the incompatibility and reciprocal alienation 
of the two parties in a clearer light was nearly the same. 

A determination having been taken to admit of no extensive compre- 
hension, it was debated by the government whether to make a few altera- 
tions in the liturgy, or to restore the ancient service in every particular. 
The former advice prevailed, though with no desire or expectation of 
conciliating any scrupulous persons by the amendments introduced. 1 
These were by no means numerous, and in some instances rather chosen 
in order to irritate and mock the opposite party, than from any compli- 
ance with their prejudices. It is indeed very probable, from the temper of 
the new parliament, that they would not have come into more tolerant 
and healing measures. When the act of uniformity was brought into 
the house of lords, it was found not only to restore all the ceremonies 
and other matters to which objection had been taken, but to contain 
fresh clauses more intolerable than the rest to the presbyterian clergy. 
One of these enacted that not only every bencficed minister, but fellow 
of a college, or even schoolmaster, should declare his unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and every thing contained in the book of common 
prayer. (13 & 14 Car. II. c. iv. § 3.) These words, however capable 
of being eluded and explained away, as such subscriptions always are, 
seemed to amount, in common use of language, to a complete approba- 
tion of an entire volume, such as a man of sense hardly gives to any 
book, and which, at a time when scrupulous persons were with great 
difficulty endeavouring to reconcile themselves to submission, placed a 
new stumbling-block in their way, which, without abandoning their 
integrity, they found it impossible to surmount. 

The malignity of those who chiefly managed church affairs at this 
period displayed itself in another innovation tending to the same end. 
It had been not unusual from the very beginnings of our reformation, 
to admit ministers ordained in foreign protestant churches to benefices 
in England. No rc-ordination had ever been practised with respect 
to those who had received the imposition of hands in a regular church ; 
and hence it appears that the church of England, whatever tenets 
might latterly have been broached in controversy, did not consider the 
ordination of presbyters invalid. Though such ordinations as had 
taken place during the late troubles, and by virtue of which a great 
part of the actual clergy were in possession, were evidently irregular 
on the supposition that the English episcopal church was then in 
existence ; yet if the argument from such great convenience as men 

1 Life of Clarendon, 147. He observes that the alterations made did not reduce one of the 
opposite party to the obedience of the church. Now, in the fiist place, he could not know 
this ; and, in the next, he conceals from the reader, that, on the whole matter, the changes 
made in the liturgy were more likely to disgust than to conciliate. Thus the puritans having 
always objected to the number of saints* days, the bishops added a few more ; and the former 
aaving given very plausible reasons against the apocryphal lessons in the daily service, the 
others inserted the legend of Bel and the Dragon, for no other purpose than to show contempt 
of their scruples. The alterations may be seen in Rennet's Register, 585. The most important 
was the restoration of a rubric inserted in the communion service under Edward VI., but left 
out by Elizabeth, declaring against any corporal presence in the Lord’s supper. This gave 
offence to some of those who had adopted that opinion, especially the duke of York, and per- 
haps tended to complete his alienation from the Anglican church. Burnet, i. 183* 
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call necessity was to prevail, it was surely worth while to suffer them 
to pass without question for the present, enacting provisions, if such 
were required, for the future. But this did not fall in with the passion 
and policy of the bishops, who found a pretext for their worldly 
motives of action in the supposed divine right and necessity of epis- 
copal succession ; a theory naturally more agreeable to arrogant and 
dogmatical ecclesiastics than that of Cranmer, who saw no intrinsic 
difference between bishops and priests ; or of Hooker, who thought 
ecclesiastical superiorities, like civil, subject to variation : or of Stilling- 
fleet, who had lately pointed out the impossibility of ascertaining 
beyond doubtful conjecture the real constitution of the apostolical church, 
from the scanty, inconclusive testimonies that either Scripture or anti- 
quity furnish. 1 1 was therefore enacted in the statute for uniformity, that 
no person should hold any preferment in England, without having 
received episcopal ordination. There seems to be little or no objection 
to this provision, if ordination be considered as a ceremony of ad- 
mission into a particular society ; but according to the theories which 
both parties had embraced in that age, it conferred a sort of mysterious 
indelible character, which rendered its repetition improper.! 

The new act of uniformity succeeded to the utmost wishes of its 
promoters. It provided that every minister should, before the feast of 
St. Bartholomew, 1662, publicly declare his assent and consent to every 
thing contained in the book of common prayer, on pain of being ipso 
facto deprived of his benefice. 1 * * * * * * 8 Though even the long parliament had 
reserved a fifth ol the profits to those who were ejected for refusing the 
covenant, no mercy could be obtained from the still greater bigotry of 
the present ; and a motion to make that allowance to nonconforming 
ministers was lost by 94 to 8 7.® The lords had shown a more tem- 
perate spirit, and made several alterations of a cone*- iating nature. 
They objected to extending the subscription require* by the act to 
schoolmasters. But the commons urged in a conference f je force of 
education, which made it necessary to take care for the youth. The 
upper house even inserted a proviso, allowing the king to dispense with 
the surplice and the sign of the cross ; but the commons resolutely 


1 Life of Clar. 152. Burnet, 256. Morley, afterwards bishop of Winchester, was engaged 
just before the restoration in negotiating with the presbyterians. They stuck out for the 
negative voice of the council 0! piesbytcrs, and for the validity of their ordinations. Clar. State 
Papers, 737. He had two schemes to get over the difficulty ; one to pass them over sub silentio ; 
the other, a hypothetical re-ordination, on the supposition that something might have been 
wanting before, as the church of Rome practises about re-baptization. The .ormer is a curious 
expedient for those who pretend to think presbyterian ordinations really null. Id. 738. 

* The day fixed upon suggested a comparison which, though severe, was obvious. A 
modern writer has observed on this, “ They were careful not to remember that the same day, 
and for the same reason, . because the tithes were commonly due at Michaelmas, had been 
appointed for the former ejectment, when four times as many of the loyal clergy were deprived 
for fidelity to their sovereign.” _ Southev’s Hist, of the Church, ii. 467. That the day was 

chosen in order to deprive the incumbent of a whole year’s tithes, Mr. Southey has learned 

from Burnet ; and it aggravates the cruelty of the proceeding— but where has he found his 

precedent? The Anglican clergy were ejected for refusing the covenant at no one definite 

period , as, on recollection, Mr. S. would be aware ; nor can I find any one parliamentary ordi- 

nance in Husband’s Collection that mentions St. Bartholomew’s day. There was a precedent 
indeed in that case, which the government of Charles did not chose to follow. One fifth of 
die income had been reserved for the dispossessed incumbents. 

* Journs., April a6. This may perhaps have given rise to a mistake we find in Neal, 6 si., 
that the act of uniformity only passed by 186 to i8q. There was no division at all upon the 
bill except that I have mentioned. 
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withstanding this and every other alteration, they were all given up. 
Yet next year, when it was found necessary to pass an act for the reliet 
of those who had been prevented involuntarily from subscribing the 
declaration in due time, a clause was introduced, declaring that the 
assent and consent to the book of common prayer required by the said 
act should be understood only as to practice and obedience, and not 
otherwise. The duke of York and twelve lay peers protested against 
this clause, as destructive to the church of England as now established; 
and the commons vehemently objecting to it, the partisans of moderate 
councils gave way ns before. (Lords’ Journs., 25th and 27th July, 1663. 
Ralph, 58.) When the day of St. Bartholomew came, about 2000 per- 
sons resigned their preferments rather than stain their consciences by 
compliance — an act to which the more liberal Anglicans, after the 
bitterness of immediate passions had passed away, have accorded that 
praise which is due to heroic virtue in an enemy. It may justly be 
said that the episcopal clergy had set an example of similar magna- 
nimity in refusing to take the covenant. Yet, as that was partly of a 
political nature, and those who were ejected for not taking it might 
hope to be restored through the success of the king's aims, 1 do not 
know that it was altogether so eminent an act of self-devotion as the 
presbyterian clergy displayed on St. Bartholomew's day. Both of them 
afford striking contrasts to the pliancy of the English church in the 
greater question of the preceding century, and bear witness to a re- 
markable integrity and consistency of principle. 1 2 

No one who has any sense of honesty and plain dealing can pretend 
that Charles did not violate the spirit of his declarations, both that 
from Breda, and that which he published in October, 1660. It is idle 
to say, that those declarations were subject to the decision of parlia- 
ment, as if the crown had no sort of influence in that assembly, nor 
even any means of making its inclinations known. He had urged them 
to confirm the act of indemnity, wherein he thought his honour and 
security concerned : was it less easy to obtain, or at least to ask for 
their concurrence in a comprehension or toleration of the presbyterian 
clergy? Yet, after mocking those persons with pretended favour, and 
even offering bishoprics to some of their number, by way of purchasing 
their defection, the king made no effort to mitigate the provisions of 
the act of uniformity; and Clarendon strenuously supported them 
through both houses of parliament. 3 * * * * 8 This behaviour in the minister 
''prung from real bigotry and dislike of the presbyterians; but Charles 

1 The report of the conference, Lords’ Journals, 7th May, is altogether rather curious. 

2 Neal, 625-636 Baxter told Burnet, as the latter .says, p. 1P5 , that not above 300 would 
have resigned had the terms of the king’s declaiation been adhered to The blame, he goes on, 
fell chiefly on Sheldon. But Clarendon was charged with entertaining the presbyterians wiih 
good words, while he was giving way to the bishops. See also p. 268. Baxter puts the num- 
ber of the deprived at 1800. Life, 384. And it has genci ally been reckoned, about 2000; though 

Burnet says it has been much controverted. If indeed we ean rely on Calamy’s account of the 

ejected ministers, abridged by Palmer under the title of The Nonconformist’s Memorial, the 

number must have been full 2400. Kennet, however (Register, 807.), notices great mistakes of 

Csflamy in respci t only to one diocese, that of Peterborough. Probably both in this collection, 
and in that of Walker on the other side, as in all inartyrologies, there are abundant errors ; 
but enough will remain to afford memorable examples of conscientious suffering ; and we 

cannot read without indignation Kennet’s endeavours, in the conclusion of his volume, to 
extenuate the praise of the deprived presbyterians by captious and unfair arguments. 

8 See Clarendon’s feeble attempt to vindicate the king from the charge of breach of 
faith, ri 57. 
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was influenced by a very different motive, which had become the secret 
spring of all his policy. This requires to be fully explained. 

Charles, during his misfortunes, had made repeated promises to the 
pope and the great catholic princes of relaxing the penal laws against 
his subjects of that religion — promises which he well knew to be the 
necessary condition of their assistance. And, though he never received 
any succour which could demand the performance of these assurances, 
his desire to stand well with France and Spain, as well as a sense of 
what was really due to the English catholics, would have disposed him 
to grant every indulgence which the temper of his people should permit. 
The laws were highly severe, in some cases sanguinary; they were 
enacted in very different times, from plausible motives of distrust, 
which it would be now both absurd and ungrateful to retain. The 
catholics had been the most strenuous of the late king’s adherents, the 
greatest sufferers for their loyalty. Out of about 500 gentlemen who 
lost their lives in the royal cause, one third, it has been said, were of 
that religion. 1 Their estates had been selected for confiscation, when 
others had been admitted to compound. It is, however, certain that 
after the conclusion of the war, and especially during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, they declined in general to provoke a government which 
showed a good deal of connivance towards their religion by keeping up 
any connexion with the exiled family.* They had, as was surely very 
natural, one paramount object in their political conduct, the enjoyment 
of religious liberty ; whatever debt of gratitude they might have owed 
to Charles I. had been amply paid ; and perhaps they might reflect, 
that he had never scrupled, in his various negotiations with the parlia- 
ment, to acquiesce in any proscriptive measures suggested against 
popery. This apparent abandonment, however, of the royal interests 
excited the displeasure of Clarendon, which was increased by a ten- 
dency some of the catholics showed to unite with Lambert, who was 
understood to be privately of their religion, and by an intrigue carried 
on in 1659, by the machinations of Buckingham with some priests, to 
set up the duke of Yoik for the crown. But the king retained no 
resentment of the general conduct of this party; and was desirous to 
give them a testimony of his confidence, by mitigating the penal laws 
against their religion. Some steps were taken towards this by the 
house of lords in the session of 1661 ; and there seems little doubt that 
the statutes at least inflicting capital punishment would have been 
repealed without difficulty, if the catholics had not lost the favourable 
moment by some disunion among themselves, which the never-ceasing 
intrigues of the Jesuits contrived to produce.* 

There can be no sort of doubt that the king’s natural facility, and 
exemption from all prejudice in favour of established laws, would have 

1 A list of these, published in 1660, contains more than 170 names, Neal, 590. 

8 Sir Kenelm Dighy was supposed to be deep in a scheme that the catholics, in 1649, should 
support the commonwealth with all their power, in leturn for liberty of religion. Carte’s 
Letters, i. 216. et post. We find a letter from him to Cromwell in 1656, (Thurloe, iv. 59i.)with 
great protestations of duty. 

* L? r d s ’ Journs., June and July, 1661, or extracts from them in Kennet’s Register 460 &c 
6ao, &c. and 798., where are several other particulars worthy of notice. Clarendon, 143 * 
explains the failure of this attempt at a partial toleration (for it was only meant as to the exer- 
cise of religious rites in private houses) by the persevering opposition of the jesuits to the oath 
of allegiance, to wh’ch the 'ay catholics, and generally the seculai priests, had long ceased to 
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led him to afford every indulgence that could be demanded to his 
catholic subjects, many of whom were his companions or his coun- 
sellors, without any propensity towards their religion. But it is morally 
certain that, during the period of his banishment, he had imbibed, as 
deeply and seriously as the character of his mind would permit, a per- 
suasion that, if any scheme of Christianity were true, it could only be 
found in the bosom of an infallible church ; though he was never 
reconciled, according to the formal profession which she exacts, till 
the last hours of his life. The secret however of his inclinations, 
though disguised to the world by the appearance, and probably some- 
times more than the appearance, of carelessness and infidelity, could 
not be wholly concealed from his court. It appears the most natural 
mode of accounting for the sudden conversion of the earl of Bristol to 
popery, which is generally agreed to have been insincere. An am- 
bitious intriguer, holding the post of secretary of state, would not have 
ventured such a step without some grounds of confidence in his master’s 
wishes ; though his characteristic precipitancy hurried him forward to 
destroy his own hopes. Nor are there wanting proofs that the protest- 
antism of both the brothers was greatly suspected in England before 
the restoration. 1 These suspicions acquired strength after the king’s 
return, through his manifest intention not to marry a protestant ; and 
still more through the presumptuous demeanour of the opposite party, 
which seemed to indicate some surer grounds of confidence than were 
yet manifest. The new parliament in its first session had made it 
penal to say that the king was a papist or popishly affected ; whence 
the prevalence of that scandal maybe inferred. (13 Car. II. c. 1.) 

Charles had no assistance to expect, in his scheme of granting a full 
toleration to the Roman faith, from his chief adviser Clarendon. A 
repeal of the sanguinary laws, a reasonable connivance, perhaps in 
some cases a dispensation — to these favours he would have acceded. 
But in his creed of policy, the legal allowance of any but the established 
religion was inconsistent with public order, and with the king’s 
ecclesiastical prerogative. This was also a fixed principle with the 
parliament, whose implacable resentment towards the sectaries had 
not inclined them to abate in the least of their abhorrence and appre- 
hension of popeiy. The church of England, distinctly and exclusively, 
was their rallying-point ; the crown itself stood only second in their 
affections. The king therefore had recourse to a more subtle and 
indirect policy. If the terms of conformity had been so far relaxed as 


make objection. The house had voted that the indulgence should not extend to jesuits, and 
that they would not alter the oaths of allegiance or supremacy. The jesuits complained of the 
distinction taken against them ; and asserted, in a printed tract (Kcnnet ubi suprh), that since 
1616 they had been inhibited by their superiors from maintaining the pope’s right to depose 
sovereigns. See also Butler’s Mem. of Catholics, ii. 27. ; iv. 142. ; and Burnet, i. 194. 

1 The suspicions against Charles were very strong in England before the restoration, so 
as to alarm his emissaries. “ Your master/* Mordaunt writes to Ormond, Nov. 10. 1659, “ w 
utterly ruined as to his interest here in whatever party, if this be true.” Carte’s Letters, ii. 

364., and Clar. State Papers, iii. 602. But an anecdote related in Carte’s Life of Ormond, ii. 

355., and Harris’s Lives, v. 54., which has obtained some credit, proves, if true, that he bad 
embraced the Roman catholic religion as early as 1659, so as even to attend mass t> This can- 
not be reckoned out of question ; but the tendency of the king’s mind before his return to 
England is to be inferred from all his behaviour. Kennet (Complete Hist, of England, iii. 237.) 
plainly insinuates that the project for restoring popery began at the treaty of the Pyrenees 
and see his Register, p. 85a. 
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to suffer the continuance of the presbyterian clergy in their benefices, 
there was every reason to expect from their known disposition a 
determined hostility to all approaches towards popery, and even to its 
toleration. It was therefore the policy of those who had the interests 
of that cause at heart, to permit no deviation from the act of uniformity, 
to resist all endeavours at a comprehension of dissenters within the 
pale of the church, and to make them look up to the king for indulgence 
in their separate way of worship. They were to be taught that 
amenable to the same laws as the Romanists, exposed to the oppres 
sion of the same enemies, they must act in concert for a common 
benefit. (Burnet, i. 179.) The presbyterian ministers, disheartened at 
the violence of the pailiamcnt, had recourse to Charles, whose affability 
and fair promises they were loth to distrust ; and implored his dis- 
pensation for their nonconformity. The king, naturally irresolute, 
and doubtless sensible that he had made a bad return to those who 
had contributed so much towards his restoration, was induced, at the 
strong solicitation of lord Manchester, to promise that he would issue 
a declaration suspending the execution of the statute for three months. 
Clarendon, though he had been averse to some of the rigorous clauses 
inserted in the act of uniformity, was of opinion that once passed, it 
ought to be enforced without any connivance ; and told the king 
likewise that it was not in his power to preserve those who did not 
comply with it from deprivation. Yet, as the king's word had been 
given, he advised him rather to issue such a declaration than to break 
his promise. But the bishops vehemently remonstrating against it, 
and intimating that they would not be parlies to a violation of the 
law, by refusing to institute a clerk presented by the patron on an 
avoidance for want of conformity in the incumbent, the king gave way, 
and resolved to make no kind of concession. It is remarkable that 
the noble historian does not seem struck at the enormous and uncon- 
stitutional prerogative which a proclam.il ion suspending the statute 
would have assumed. 1 

Instead of this very objectionable measure, the king adopted one less 
arbitrary, and more consonant to his own secret policy. He published 
a declaration in favour of liberty of conscience, for which no provision 
had been made, so as to redeem the promises he had held forth at his 
accession. Adverting to these, he declared that “ as in the first place 
he had been zealous to settle the uniformity of the church of England 
in discipline, ceremony, and government, and should ever constantly 
maintain it ; so as for what concerns the penalties upon those who, 
living peaceably, do not conform themselves thereto, he should make it 
his special care, so far as in him lay, without invading the freedom of 
parliament, to incline their wisdom next approaching session to 
concur with him in making some such act for that purpose, as may 
enable him to exercise with a more universal satisfaction that power 
of dispensing, which he conceived to be inherent in him. (Par- 
liamentary History 257.) 

The aim of this declaration was to obtain from parliament a mitiga- 

1 Life of Clarendon, 159. He intimates that this begot a coldness in the bishops towards 
himself, winch was never fully removed. Yet he had no reason to complain of them on his trial 
See too Peoys’s Diary, Sept. 3. 166a 
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tion at least of all penal statutes in matters of religion, but more to 
serve the interests of catholic than of protestant nonconformity. 1 
Except however the allusion to the dispensing power, which yet is 
very moderately alleged, there was nothing in it, according to our 
present opinions, that should have created offence, But the commons, 
on their meeting in February, 1663, presented an address, doming 
that any obligation lay on the king 1>\ virtue of his declaration from 
Breda, which must be undei stood to depend on the advice of parlia- 
ment, and slightly intimating that he possessed no such dispensing 
prerogative as was suggested. They strong! \ objected to the whole 
scheme of indulgence, as the means of inci easing sectaries, and rather 
likely to occasion distui banco than to promote peace.** They com- 
plained in another address, against the release of Calamy, an eminent 
dissenter, who having been impnsoned for ti aggressing the act of 
uniformity, was irrcgulail) set at liberty by the king’s personal order. 
(19 Feb. Baxter, p. 429.) The king, undeceived as to the disposition 
of this loyal assembly to concur in Ins projects of religious libeity, was 
driven to more tedious and indirect comses in order to compass his 
end. He had the mortification of finding that the house of commons 
had imbibed, partly peihaps in consequence of tins declaration, that 
jealous apprehension of popery, which had caused so much of his 
father’s ill foitune. On this topic the watchfulness of an English 
parliament could never be long attest. Tim notoiious insolence of 
the Romish priests, who, pioud of the court’s favour, disdained to 
respect the laws enough to disguise themselves, provoked an address 
to the king, that they might he sent out of the kingdom; and bills were 
brought in to prevent the fuither giowth of popeiy. J 

Meanwhile, the same icinedy, so infallible in the e>es of legislators, 
was not forgotten to be applied to the opposite disease of protestant 
dissent. Some had believed, of whom Clarendon seems to have been, 

i Baxtei intimates, 429 , that some dis.igieemcnt niose between the prodiytcrians ami inde- 
pendents as to the toleration of popery, or latln 1 , as Ik puts it. as to the active concurrent c of 
the protestant dissenters in accepting such a toleration as should include popery. The latter, 
conformably to their general pi 1111 iples, >hic favouiable to it . but the former would not make 
themselves parties to any iclaxation of the penal laws against the church of Rome, leaving the 
king to act as he thought lit. By this -ultm-ss it is vny piohahlc that they provoked .1 good 
deal of persecution from the aunt, wlu< h they might have avoided by falling into its views of a 
general indulgence. 

3 Pari. History, 260 An adjournment had been moved, and lost by 161 to 119. 
Journals, 25th Feb. 

8 Jouins. 17 ami 28 Mai 1603 Pail Hist, e'tj Burnet, 274., says the dec Iaration of indul- 
gence was usually ascribed to Bnstol, but 111 fact proceeded from the king, and that the oppo- 
sition to it in the house was < lneflv made by the friends of Clarendon. J’lic latLer tells us in 
his Life, *89., that the king was displeased at the insolence of the Romish party, and gave the 
judges general orders to convi< t recusants. The minister and historian either was, or pretended 
to be, Ins master’s dupe , and, if he had any suspicions of what w.io meant as to religion, (as 
he must suiely have had;, is far too loyal to hint them. Yet the one cneumstatu'e he mentions 
soon after, that the countess of Castleiname suddenly deflated herself a < atholic, was enough 
to open his eyes and those of the world. 

The Romish partisans assumed the tone of high loyalty, as exclusively characteristic of their 
religion ; but affected, at this time, to use great civility towaids the cliuich of England. A 
hook, entitled Philanax Anglicns, published under the name of Bellamy, the second edition of 
which is in 1663, after a most flattering dedication <0 .Sh« ldon, launches into viruhmi abuse of 
the presbyterians and of the rcfoimalion in general, as founded on principles adveise to mon- 
archy. This indeed was common with the ultra or liigh-chtu c h party , but the work in question, 
though it purports to be written by a clergyman, is manifestly a shaft from the concealed bow 
of the Palatine Apollo. 

6 d'-rji’e vvk&s, tv£ w/j,ot<nv £x wff - 
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that all scruples of tender conscience in the presbyterian clergy being 
faction and hypocrisy, they would submit very quietly to the law, when 
they found all their clamour unavailing to obtai ; a dispensation from 
it. The resignation of 2000 beneficed ministers at once, instead of 
extorting praise, rather inflamed the resentment of their bigoted 
enemies ; especially when they perceived that a public and perpetual 
toleration of separate worship was favoured by part of the court 
Rumours of conspiracy and insurrection, sometimes false, but gaining 
credit from the notorious discontent both of the old commonwealth s 
party, and of many who had never been on that side, were sedulously 
propagated in order to keep up the animosity of parliament against 
the ejected clergy ; 1 and these are recited as the pretext of an act 
passed in [664 for suppressing seditious conventicles (the epithet being 
in this place wantonly and unjustly insulting), which inflicted on all 
persons above the age of sixteen, present at any religious meeting in 
other manner than is allowed by the practice of the church of England, 
where five or more persons beside the household should be present, a 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment for the lirst offence, of six for the 
second, and of seven years’ transportation for the third, on conviction 
before a single justice of peace.* This act, says Clarendon, if it 
had been vigorousl> executed, would no doubt have produced a thorough 
reformation, (lb 22 r.) Such is ever the language of the supporters of 
tyranny ; when oppression does not succeed, it is because there has 
been too little* of it. But those who suffered under this statute report 
very differently as to its vigorous execution. The gaols were filled, 
not only with ministers who had borne the brunt of former persecu- 
tions, but with the laity who attended them; and the hardship w r as 
the more grievous, that the a< t being ambiguously worded, its con- 
struction was left to a single magistrate, who was generally very adverse 
to tne accused. 

It is the natural consequence of restrictive laws to aggravate the 
disaffection which has served as their pretext ; and thus to create a 
necessity for a legislature that will not retrace its steps; to pass still 
onward in the course of severity. In the next, session, accordingly, 
held at Oxford in 1665, cm account of the plague that ravaged the 
capital, w r e find a new and more inevitable blow aimed at the fallen 
church of Calvin. It was enacted, that all persons in holy orders who 
had not subscribed the art of uniformity, should swear that it is not 


1 See proofs of this in Ralph, 53 , Rapirt, p. 78 There was in 10633 trifling insurrection in 
Yorkshire, which the government wished to have been more seiious, so as to afford a better 
pretext for strong measures , as may be collected from a passage in a letter of Bonnet to the 
duke of Ormond, where he says, “The county was in greatci readiness to prevent the disor- 
ders than perhaps were to be wished ; but it being the effect of their own c.ne, rather than his 
majesty’s commands, it is the less to be censured ” Clarendon, 218., speaks of .this as an im- 
portant and extensive conspiracy ; and the king dwelt on it in his next speech to the parliament. 
Pari. History, 289. 

* 16 Car. II. c. 4. A similar bill had passed the commons m July, 1663, but hung some time 
in the upper house, and was much debated ; the commons sent up a message (an irregular 
practice of those times) to request their lordshm, would expedite this and some other bills. 
The king seems to have been displeased at this d-Jay : for he told them at their prorogation, 
that he had expected some bills against conventicles and distempers in religion, as well as the 
growth of popery, and should himself present some at their next meeting Parliamentary 
History, 288. Burnet observes, that to empower a justice of peace to convict without a jury, 
was thought a great breach on the principles of the English constitution, 285 We ba\e seen 
a little more of this since. 

• 
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lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against the king ; 
and that they did abhor that traitorous position of taking arms by his 
authority against his person, or against those that are commissioned 
by him, and would not at any time endeavour any alteration of 
government in church or state. Those who refused this oath were not 
only made incapable of teaching in schools, but prohibited from coming 
within five miles of any city, corporate town, or borough sending 
members to parliament. (17 Car. II. c. 2). 

This infamous statute did not pass without the opposition of the 
earl of Southampton, lord treasurer, and other peers. But archbishop 
Sheldon, and several bishops, strongly supported the bill, which had 
undoubtedly the sanction also of Clarendon’s authority. (Burnet. 
Baxter.) In the commons, I do not find that any division took place ; 
but an unsuccessful attempt was made to insert the word “ legally ” 
before commissioned ; the lawyers, however, declared that this word 
must be understood. 1 Some of the nonconforming clergy took the 
oath upon this construction. But the far greater number refused. 
Even if they could have borne the solemn assertion of the principles of 
passive obedience in all possible cases, their scrupulous consciences 
revolted from a pledge to endeavour no kind of alteration in church 
and state ; an engagement, in its extended sense, irreconcilable with 
their own principles in religion, and with the civil duties of Englishmen, 
Yet to quit the towns where they had long been connected, and where 
alone they had friends and disciples, for a residence in country villages, 
was an exclusion from the ordinary means of subsistence. The church 
of England had doubtless her provocations : but she made the retalia- 
tion much more than commensurate to the injury. No severity com- 
parable to this cold-blooded persecution had been inflicted by the late 
powers, even in the ferment and fury of a civil war. Encouraged by 
this easy triumph, the violent party in the house of commons thought 
it a good opportunity to give the same test a more sweeping application. 
A bill was brought in imposing this oath upon the whole nation ; that 
is, I presume, (for I do not know that its precise nature is any where 
explained), on all persons in any public or municipal trust. This 
however was lost on a division by a small majority. 2 

It has been remarked that there is no other instance in history, 
where men have suffered persecution on account of differences, which 
were admitted by those who inflicted it to be of such small moment. 
But. supposing this to be true, it only proves, what may perhaps be 
alleged as a sort of extenuation of these severe laws against non- 
conformists, that they were merely political, and did not spring from 
any theological bigotry. Sheldon, indeed, their great promoter, was 
so free from an intolerant zeal, that he is represented as a man who 
considered religion chiefly as an engine of policy. The principles of 
religious toleration had already gained considerable ground over mere 
bigotry; but were still obnoxious to the arbitrary temper of some 
politicians, and wanted perhaps experimental proof of their safety to 

1 Burnet. Baxter, Part III. p. 2. Neal. p. 652. 

* Mr. Locke, in the “ Letter from a Person of Quality to his Friend in the Country, "printed 
in 1675, (see it in his works, or in Pari. Hist., vol. iv. Append., No. 5.) says it was lost by 
three votes, and mentions the persons. But the numbers in the Journals, October a*. 1665, 
appear to be 57 to 5*. 
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recommend them to the caution of others. There can be no doubt that 
all laws against dissent and separation from an established church, 
those even of the inquisition, have proceeded in a greater or less 
degree from political motives ; and these appear to me far less odious 
than the disinterested rancour of superstition. The latter is very 
common among the populace, and sometimes among the clergy. 
Thus the presbyterians exclaimed against the toleration of popery not 
as dangerous to the protestant establishment, but as a sinful com- 
promise with idolatry; language which, after the first heat of the 
reformation had abated, was never so current in the Anglican churchj 
In the case of these statutes against nonconformists, revenge and fear 
seem to have been the unmixcd passions that excited the church party 
against those whose former superiority they remembered, and whose 
disaffection and hostility it was impossible to doubt. 

A joy so excessive and indiscriminating had accompanied the king’s 
restoration, that no prudence or virtue in his government could have 
averted that reaction of popular sentiment, which inevitably follows 
the disappointment of unreasonable hope. Those who lay their 
account upon blessings which no course of political administration 
can bestow, live, according to the poet’s comparison, like the sick man, 
perpetually changing posture in search of the rest which nature denies; 
the dupes of successive revolutions, sanguine as children with the 
novelties of politics, a new constitution, a new sovereign, a new 
minister, and as angry with the playthings when they fall short of their 
desires. What then was the dpcontent that must have ensued upon 
the restoration of Charles II.? The neglected c.n dier, the persecuted 
presbyterian, the disbanded officer, had each his grievance ; and felt 
that he was either in a woise situation than he had lormerly been, or 
at least than he had expected to be. Though there were not the \ iolent 
acts of military power which had struck every man’s eyes under 
Cromwell, it cannot be said that personal liberty was secure, or that 
the magistrates laid not considerable power of oppression, and that 
pretty unsparingly exercised towards those suspected of disaffection. 
The religious persecution was not only far more severe than it was 
ever during the commonwealth, but perhaps more extensively felt than 

1 A pamphlet, with B.ivlei’s name subset ihed, called l'air Warning, or XXV Reasons against 
Toleration and Indulgence of Popeiv, is a pie isant specimen of this ar^nincntum ab 
inferno. “ Being there is hut one safe way to salvation, do you think that the protestant way 
is that way, or is it not ? If it be not, why do you live in it? If it he, how can you find in 
your heart to give your subjects lihertyto go another way? Can you, in your conscience, give 
them leave to go on in that course in which, in your conscience, you think you could not be 
saved ? ” Baxter however does not mention this little book in Ins life ; nor docs he there speak 
violently about the toleration of Romanists. 

* The clergy had petitioned the house of commons in 1664, inter alia, “ That for the better 
observation of the Lord’s day, and for the promoting of conformity, you would be please l to 
advance the pecuniary mulct of twelve pence foi each absence from divine sei vice, in propor- 
tion to the degree, quality, and ability of the delinquent ; that so the penalty may be of force 
sufficient to conquer the obstinacy of the nonconformists." Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. 580. Let- 
ters fiom Sheldon to the commissary of the diocese of Canterbury, in 1669 and 1670, occur n 
the same collection, pp. 558, 5^9., directing lnm to inquire about conventicles ; and if they can- 
not be restrained by ecclesiastical authority, to apply to the next justice of the peace in order 
to put them down. A proclamation appear* also from the king, enjoining magistrates to do 
this. In 1673, the archbishop writes a circular to his sufliagans, directing tliem to proceed against 
such as keep schools without licence. P. 593. 

See in Somers Tracts, vii. 586., a “true and faithful narrative” of the severities practised 
against nonconformists about this time. Baxter’s Life is also full of proofs of per^ecutio ; but 
the most complete register is in Calamus account of the ejected clergy. 
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under Charles I. Though the monthly assessments for the support of 
the army ceased soon after the restoration, several large grants were 
made by parliament, especially during the Dutch war ; and it appears, 
lhat in the first seven years of Charles II. the nation paid a greater 
sum in taxes than in any preceding period of the same duration. If 
then the people compared the national fruits of their expenditure, what 
a contrast they found, how deplorable a falling off in public honour 
and dignity since the days of the magnanimous usurper ! 1 * * They saw 
with indignation, that Dunkirk, acquired by Cromwell, had been 
chaffered away by Charles (a transaction justifiable perhaps on the 
mere balance of profit and loss, but certainly derogatory to the pride 
of a great nation); that a war needlessly commenced had been carried 
on with much display of bravery in our seamen and their commanders, 
but no sort of good conduct in the government ; and that a petty 
northern potentate, who would have trembled at the name of the 
commonwealth, had broken his faith towards us out of mere contempt 
of our inefficiency. 

These discontents were heightened by the private conduct of Charles, 
if the life of a king can in any sense be private, by a dissoluteness and 
contempt of moral opinion, which a nation, still in the main grave and 
religious, could not endure. The austeie character of the last king had 
repressed to a considerable degree the common vices of a court, which 
had gone to a scandalous excess under James. But the cavaliers in 
general affected a profligacy of manners, as their distinction from the 
fanatical party, which gained ground among those who followed the 
king’s fortunes in exile, and became more flagrant after the restoration. 
Anecdotes of court excesses, which required not the aid of exaggeration, 
were in daily circulation through the coffee-houses ; those who cared 
least about the vice, not failing to inveigh against the scandal. It is in 
the nature of a limited monarchy that men should censure very freely 
the private lives of their princes, as being more exempt from tha^t 
immoral servility which blinds itself to the distinctions of right and 
wrong in elevated rank. And as a voluptuous court will always 
appear prodigal, because all expense in vice is needless, they had the 
mortification of believing that the public revenues were wasted on the 
vilest associates of the king's debauchery. We are, however, much 
indebted to the memory of Barbara, duchess of Cleveland, Louisa, 
duchess of Poitsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. We owe a tribute 
of gratitude to the Mays, the Killigrews, the Chiffinchcs, and the 
Grammonts. They played a serviceable part in ridding the kingdom 
of its besotted loyalty. They saved our forefathers from the star- 
chamber and the high -commissi on court; they laboured in their 
vocation against standing armies and corruption; they pressed forward 
the great ultimate security of English freedom, the expulsion of the 
house of Stuart. a 


1 Pepys observes, 12 July, 1667, 4 ‘ how every body now-a-duys reflect upon Oliver and 

commend him, what brave things he did, and made all the ncighbmu princes feai him.” 

* The MtSmoires de Grammont are known to eveiy body ; and are almost unique in their kind, 
not only for the grace of their style and the vivacity of their pictures, but for the happy ignorance 

in which the author seems to have lived, that any one of his readers could imagine that there 
are such things as virtue and principle in the world. In the delirium of thoughtless voluptuous* 
Dess they resemble some of the memoirs about the end of Louis XV. ’s reign, and somewhat 
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Among the ardent loyalists who formed the bulk of the present patlia- 
ment, a certain number of a different class had been returned, not suffi- 
cient of themselves to constitute a very effective minority, but of con* 
siderable importance as a nucleus, round which the lesser factions that 
circumstances should produce might be gathered. Long sessions, and 
a long continuance of the same parliament, have an inevitable tendency 
to generate a systematic opposition to the measures of the crown, which 
it requires all vigilance and management to hinder from becoming too 
powerful. The sense of personal importance, the desire of occupation 
in business (a very chai.u {eristic piopuisity of the English gentry), 
the various inducements of private pa oiun and interest, bring forward 
so many active spirits, that it was. even in that age, as reasonable to 
expect that the ocean should be always tianquil, as that a house ot 
commons should continue long to do the king’s bidding, with any kind ot 
unanimity or submission. Nothing can more demonstrate the incom- 
patibility of the tory scheme, which would place the virtual and 
effective, as well as nominal, administration of the executive govern- 
ment in tlie sole hands of the crown, with the existence of a representa- 
tive assembly, than the history of this long parliament of Charles 11. 
None has ever been elected in circumstances so favourable for the 
crown, none ever brought with it such high notions of prerogative ; yet 
in this assembly a party soon grew up, and gained strength in every 
successive year, which the king could neither direct nor subdue. The 
methods of bribery, to which the court had largely recourse, though 
they certainly diverted sonic of the measures, and destroyed the 
character, of this opposition, proved in the end like those dangerous 
medicines, which palliate the instant symptoms of a disease that they 
aggravate. The leaders of this parliament were, in general, very 
comipL men; but they knew better than to quit the power which made 
them worth purchase. Thus the house of commons matured and 
extended those lights of inquiring into and controlling the manage- 
ment of public allairs, w F hich had caused so much dispute in former 
times ; and as the exercise of these functions became more habitual, 
and passed with little or no open resistance from the crown, the people 
learned to reckon them unquestionable or even fundamental; and were 
prepared for that more peifect settlement of the constitution on a more 
republican basis, which took place after the revolution. The reign of 
Charles 11., though displacing some stretches of arbitrary power, and 
threatening a great deal more, was, in fact, the transitional state 
between the ancient and modern schemes of the English constitution; 
between that course of government where the executive power, so far 
as executive, was very little bounded except by the laws, and that 
where it can only be cairied on, even within its own province, by the 
consent and co-operation, in a great measure, of the parliament. 

later ; though I think, even in these, there is generally some effort, here and there, at moral 
censure, or some affectation of sensibility. They, indeed, have always an awful moral ; and 
in the light portraits of the comt of Versailles, such, sometimes, as we might otherwise almost 
blush to peruse, we have bcfme us the hand-writing on the wall, the winter whiilwind, hushed 
in its grim repose, and expecting its picy, the vengeance of an oppressed people, and long- 
forbearing Deity. No such retribution fell on the courtieis of Cliai les II., but they earned m 
their own age, what has descended to posterity, though possibly very indifferent to themselves, 
the disgust and ave* ,ion of all that was resuectahle among mankind. 
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The commons took advantage of the pressure, which the war with 
Holland brought on the administration, to establish two very important 
principles on the basis of their sole right of taxation. The first of 
these was the appropriation of supplies to limited purposes. This 
indeed was so far from an absolute novelty, that it found precedents in 
the reigns of Richard 11 . and Henry IV.; a period when the authority 
of the house of commons was at a very high pitch. No subsequent 
instance, I believe, was on record till the year 1624., when the last 
parliament of James I„ at the king’s own suggestion, directed their 
supply for the relief of the Palatinate to be paid into the hands of 
commissioners named by themselves. There were cases of a similar 
nature in the year 1641, which, though of course they could no longer 
be upheld as precedents, had accustomed the house to the idea, that 
they had something more to do than simply to grant money, without 
any security or provision for its application. In the session of 1665 
accordingly, an enormous supply, as it then appeared, of 1,250,000/., 
after one of double that amount in the preceding year, having beer- 
voted for the Dutch war, 1 sir George Downing, one of the tellers of the 
exchequer, introduced into the subsidy bill a proviso, that the money 
raised by virtue of that act should be applicable only to the purposes 
of the war. Clarendon inveighed with fury against this, as an innova- 
tion derogatory to the honour of the crown ; but the king himself, 
having listened to some who persuaded him that the money would be 
.advanced more easily upon his better security for speedy repayment, 
insisted that it should not be thrown out. 2 That supplies, granted by 
parliament, are only to be expended for particular objects specified by 
itself, became, from this time, an undisputed pi inciple, recognised by 
frequent, and at length constant practice. It drew with it the necessity 
of estimates regularly laid before the house of commons; and by exposing 
the management of the public revenues, has given to parliament, not 
only a real and effective control over an essential branch of the 
executive administration, but, in some measure, has rendered them 
partakers in it. 3 

It was a consequence of this right of appropriation, that the house of 
commons should be able to satisfy itself as to the expenditure of their 
monies in the services for which they were voted. Hut they might 
claim a more extensive function, as naturally derived from their power 
of opening and closing the public purse, that of investigating the 
wisdom, faithfulness and economy with which their grants had been 
expended. For this too there was some show of precedents in the 
ancient days of Henry IV. ; but what undoubtedly had most influence 
was the recollection, that during the late civil war, and in the times of 
the commonwealth, the house had superintended, through its com- 
mittees, the whole receipts and issues of the national treasury. This had 
not been much practised since the restoration. But in the year 1666, 
the large cost and indifferent success oi the Dutch war begetting vehe- 

1 This was carried on a division by 172 to 102. Jouras., 25 Nov., 16G5. It was to be 
raised “in a regulated subsidiary way, reducing the same to a certainty in all counties, so as 
no person, for his real or personal estate, be exempted.” They seem to have had some 
difficulty in raising this enormous subsidy. Pari. Hist. 305. 

* 17 Car. II. c. 1. The same clause is repeated next year, and has become regular. 

• Lif* of Clarendon 0.315 Hatsell’s Piocedents, in So 
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ment suspicions, not only of profuseness but of diversion of the 
public money from its proper purposes, the house appointed a com- 
mittee to inspect the accounts of the officers of the navy, ordnance 
and stores, which were laid before them, as it appears, by the kind's 
direction. This committee after some time having been probably 
found deficient in powers, and particularly being incompetent to 
administer an oath, the house determined to proceed in a more novel 
and vigorous manner ; and sent up a bill, nominating commissioners 
to inspect the public accounts, who were to possess full powers of 
inquiry, and to report such as they should find to have bioken their 
trust. The immediate object of this inquiry, so far as a]) pears from 
lord Clarendon’s mention of it, was rather to discover whether the 
treasurers had not issued money without legal warrant, than to enter 
upon the details of its expenditure. But that minister, bigoted to his 
tory creed of prerogative, thought it the highest presumption for a 
parliament to intermeddle with the course of government. He spoke 
of this bill as an encroachment and usurpation that had no limits, and 
pressed the king to be firm in his resolution never to consent to it . 1 
Nor was the king less averse to a parliamentary commission of this 
nature, as well from a jealousy of its inteiference with his prerogative, 
as from a consciousness which Clarendon himself suggests, that great 
sums had been issued by bis orders, which could not be put in any 
public account ; that is, (for we can give no other interpretation), that 
the monies granted for the war, and appropriated by statute to that 
service, had been diverted to supply his wasteful and debauched 
course of pleasures . 2 It was the suspicion, or rather private knowledge 
of this criminal breach of titist, which had led to the bill in question. 
But such a slave was Clarendon to his narrow prepossessions, that he 
would rather see the dissolute excossess which he abhorred suck 
nourishment from that revenue which had been allotted to maintain 
the national honour and interests, and which, by its deficiencies thus 
aggravated, had caused even in this very year the navy to be laid up, 
and the coasts to be left defenceless, than suffer them to be restrained 
by the only power to which thoughtless luxury would submit. He 
opposed the bill therefore in the house of lords, as he confesses, with 

1 Life of Clarendon, p. 368. Burnet observer it was looked upon at the time as a gieat 
innovation, p 335. 

* Popys’s Hiary has lately furnished some things worthy to be extracted. "Mr. W. and 
I by water to Whitehall, and there at sii George Carteret’s lodgings sir William Coventry met ; 
and we did debate the whole business ot our accounts to the parliament , where it appears 
to us that the charge of the war from .Sept. 1. 1664, to this Michaelmas, will have been but 
3,200,000/., and we have paid in that time somewhat about 2,200,0 00/ , so that we owe about 
900,000 : but our method of accounting, though it cannot, I believe, be far wide from the 
mark, yet will not abide a strict examination, if the parliament should be troublesome. Here 
happened a pietty question of sir William Covcntiy, whether this account of ours will not 
put my lord trensmer to a difficulty to tell what has become of all the money the parliament 
nave given in this time for the war, which hath amounted to about 4.000,000/., which nobody 
there could answer ; but I perceive they did doubt wliat his answer could be.” Sept. 23. 
1666. — The money granted the king for the war he afterwards, Oct. 10, reckons at 5,590,000/., 
and the debt at 900,000/. The charge stated only at 3,200.000/. “ So what is become of all 
this sum, 2,390,000/.?” He mentions afterwards, Oct. 8, the proviso in the poll-tax bill, that 
there shall be a committee of nine persons to have the inspection on oath of all the accounts of 
the money given and spent for the war, “which makes the king and court mad; the king 
having given order to my lord chamberlain to send to the play-houses and brothels, to bid all 
the parliament men that were there to go to the parliament presently ; but it was. carried 
against the court by thirty or forty voices.” It was thought, he says, Dec. 12, that above 
400,000 /. bad gone into the privy purse since the war. 
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much of that intemperate warmth which distinguished him, and with 
a contempt of the lower house and its authority, as imprudent in 
respect to his own interests as it was unbecoming and unconstitutional. 
The king prorogued parliament while the measure was depending ; 
but in hopes to pacify the house of commons, promised to issue a 
commission under the great seal for the examination of public account- 
ants (Life of Clarendon, p. 392.) ; an expedient which was not likely 
to bring more light than suited his purpose. But it does not appear 
that this royal commission, though actually prepared and sealed, was 
ever carried into effect; for in the ensuing session, the great minister’s 
downfall having occurred in the meantime, the house of commons 
brought forward again their bill, which passed into a law. It invested 
the commissioners therein nominated with very extensive and extra- 
ordinary powers, both as to auditing public accounts, and investigating 
the frauds that had taken place in the expenditure of money, and 
employment of stores. They were to examine upon oath, to summon 
inquests if they thought tit, to commit persons disobeying their orders 
to prison without bail, to determine finally on the charge and discharge 
of all accountants ; the barons of the exchequer, upon a certificate of 
their judgment, were to issue process for recovering money to the 
king’s use, as if there had been an immediate judgment of their own 
court. Reports were to be made of the commissioner’s proceedings 
from time to time to the king and to both houses of parliament. None 
of the commissioners were members of either house. The king, as may 
be supposed, gave way very reluctantly to this interference with his 
expenses. It brought to light a great deal of abuse and misapplica- 
tion of the public revenues, and contributed doubtless in no small 
degree to destroy the house’s confidence in the integrity of govern- 
ment, and to promote a more jealous watchfulness of the king’s 
designs.^ At the next meeting of parliament, in Oct. 1669, sir George 
Carteret, treasurer of the navy, was expelled the house, for issuing 
money without legal warrant. 

Sir Edward Hyde, whose influence had been almost annihilated in 
the last years of Charles I. through the inveterate hatred of the queen 
and those who surrounded her, acquired by degrees the entire con- 
fidence of the young king, and baffled all the intrigues of his enemies. 
Guided by him, in all serious matters, during the latter years of his 
exile, Charles followed his counsels almost implicitly in the difficult 
crisis of the restoration. The office of chancellor and the title of 
earl of Clarendon were the proofs of the king’s favour ; but in effect, 
through the indolence and ill health of Southampton, as well as their 
mutual friendship, he was the real minister of the crown. 2 By the 

1 iq & 20 Car. II. c. T. Burnet, p. 374 They reported unaccounted balances of 1,509,161/., 
besides much that was questionable in the payments But, accoi ding to Ralph, p. 177, the 
commissioners had acted with more technical r.gour than equity, surcharging the accountants 
for all sums not expended since the war began, though actually expended for the purposes of 
preparation. 

* Burnet, p. 130. Southampton left all the business of the treasury, according to Burnet, 
p. 131, in the hands of sir Philip Warwick. “ a weak but incorrupt man.” The king, he says, 
chose to put up with his contradiction rather than make him popular by dismissing him. But 
in fact, as we see by Clarendon’s instance, the king retained his ministers long after he was 
displeased with them. Southampton's remissness and slowness, notwithstanding his integrity, 
Pepys says, was the cause of undoing the nation as much as any thing : “ yet, if I knew all the 
difficulties h$ has lain uv ler, and his instrument sir Philip Warwick 1 might be of another 
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clandestine marriage of his daughter with the duke of York, he 
changed one brother from an enemy to a sincere and zealous friend, 
without forfeiting the esteem and favour of the other. And though he 
was wise enough to dread the invidiousness of such an elevation, yet 
for several years it by no means seemed to render his influence with 
the king less secure . 1 

mind,” May iC, 1667 — lie was willing to have done something, Clarendon tells us, p. 415, 
to gratify the presbyterians ; on which account the bishops thought him not enough affected tc 
/he church. His fnend endeavours to extenuate thi* heinous sin of tolerant principles. 

1 The behaviour of lord Clarendon on this occasion was so extraordinary, that no credit 
could have been given to any other account than his own. The duke of York, he says, 
.nformed the king of the aflfei lion and friendship that had long been between him and the 
voting lady , that they had been long contracted, uid that she was with child ; and therefore 
requested his majesty’s leave that he might publicly matry her. The marquis of Ormond by 
the king’s order communicated this to the < hanoellor, who “broke out into an immoderate 
pa-ision against the wickedness of bis dauglitei ; and said with all imaginable earnestness, 
that as soon as lie cam' home he would turn her out of his house as a strumpet to shift for 
herself, an 1 would nevei ->oe hot again They told him that his passion was too violent to 
administer good counsel to him ; that they thought that the duke was married to his daughter, 
and that there were other measures to he taken than those which the disorder he was m had 
suggested to him. Whcieupon he fell into new commotions; and said. If that were true, he 
was well prepared to advise what was to be done ; that he had much rather his daughter 
should he the duke’s whore than his wife ; in the fotmer case, nobody could blame him for the 
resolution he had taken, for lie was not obliged to keep a whore for the greatest prince alive , 
and the indignity to himself he would submit to the good pleasure of God. But if there were 
any reason to suspect the other, he was ready to give a positive judgment, in which he hoped 
their lordships would concur with him, that the king should immediately cause the woman to 
be sent to the Tower and cast into the dungeon, under so strict a guard that no person living 
should be admitted to come to her; and then that an ait of parliament should be immediately 
passed for cutting off her head . to whn h he would not on Iv give hi 9 consent , but would very 
willingly be the fit st man that should propose it. And whoever knew the man, will believe 
that he said all this veiy heaitily.” Lord Southampton, he proceeds to inform us, on the 
king’s entering the room at the tune, said, very natuially, that the chancellor was mad, and 
had proposed such extravagant things, that he was no more to he consulted with This how- 
ever did not bring him to his senses ; for he repeated lus strange pmposal of “ sending her pre- 
sently to the Tower, and the rest imploring the king to take this course, as the only expe- 
dient that could ftee him from the evils that this business would otherwise bring upon him. 

That any man of sane intellects should tall into such an extravagance of passion, is sufficiently 
wonderful ; that he should sit down m < 00 1 blood several years afterwards to relate it, is still 
more so ; and peihaps wc shall cany oui candour to an excess, if we do not set down the 
whole of this scene to overacted hypocrisy. Charles II., wc may be very sure, could see it in 
no other light. And heic I must take notice, by the way, of the singular observation the 
worthy editor of Burnet has made * “King Chailes’s conduct in this business was excellent 
throughout ; that of Clarendon worthy an ancient Roman.” We have indeed a Roman 
precedent for subduing the scnliments of nature, rather than permitting a daughter to incur 
disgrace thtough the passions of the gic.it ; but I think Virginius would not quite have under- 
stood the feelings of Clarendon, Such virtue was 11101c like what Montesquieu calls, 
“ l’hdroismc de l’esclavage,” and was just fit for the court of Gondar. But with all this 
violence that be records of himself, he deviates greaily from the truth * “ The king 
(he says' afterwards spoke every day about it, and told the chancellor that he must 
behave hinisell wisely, for that the thing was remediless, and that his majesty knew that 
they were married , winch would quickly appear to all men, who knew that nothing could be 
done upon it. In this time the chancellor had conferred with his daughter, without anything 
of indulgence, and not only discovered that they were unquestionably married, but by whom , 
and who were present at it. who would be ready to avow it ; which pleased him not, though 
it diverted him from using some of that rigour which he intended. And he saw no other 
remedy could be applied but that which he had proposed to the king, who thought of nothing 
like it.” Life of Clarendon, 29 et post. 

Every one would conclude from this, that a marriage had been solemnized, if not before 
their arrival in England, yet before the chancellor had this conference with his daughter. It 
appears, however, from the duke of York’s declaration in the books of the privy council, 

? noted by Ralph, p. 40., that he was contracted to Ann Hyde on the 24th of Nov., 1659, at 
heda ; and after that time lived witli her as his wife, though very secretly ; he married her 
3rd Sept 1660, according to the English ritual, hml Ossory giving her /ay. The first child 
was horn Oct 2?, 1660. Now whether the contract were sufficient a> constitute a valid mar- 
riage, will depend on two things ; first, upon the law existing at Breda, secondly, upon the 
applicability of what is commonly called the rule of the lex loci, to a mairiage between such 
persems according to the received notions of English law ers m that age. But. even admitting 
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Both in their characters, however, and turn of thinking, there was 
so little conformity between Clarendon and his master, that the con- 
tinuance of his ascendancy can only be attributed to the power of 
early habit over the most thoughtless tempers. But it rarely happens 
that kings do not ultimately shake off these fetters, and release them- 
selves fiom the sort of subjection which they feel in acting always by 
the same advisers. Charles, acute himself and cool-headed, could not 
fail to discover the passions and prejudices of his minister, even if he 
had wanted the suggestion of others who, without reasoning on 
such broad principles as Clarendon, were perhaps his superiors in 
judging of temporary business. He wished too, as is common, to 
depreciate a wisdom, and to suspect a virtue, which seemed to reproach 
his own vice and folly. Nor had Clarendon spared those remon- 
strances against the king’s course of life, which are seldom borne with- 
out impatience or resentment. He was strongly suspected by the 
king as well as his courtiers (though, according to his own account, 
without any reason) of having promoted the marriage of miss Stewart 
with the duke of Richmond . 1 But above all he stood in the way of 
projects, which, though still probably unsettled, were floating in the 
king's mind. No one was more zealous to uphold the prerogative at a 
height where it must overtop and chill with its shadow the privileges 
of the people. No one was more vigilant to limit the functions of 
parliament, or more desirous to see them confiding and submissive. 
But there were landmarks which lie could never be brought to trans- 
gress. He would prepare the road for absolute monarchy, but not 
introduce it ; he would assist to batter down the walls, but not to march 
into the town. His notions of what the English constitution ought to 
be appear evidently to have been derived from the times of Elizabeth 
and James I., to which he frequently refers with approbation. In the 
history of that age, he found much that could not be reconciled to any 

all this, it is still manifest that Clarendon’s expressions point to an actual celebration, and are 
consequently intended to mislead the readei. Certain it is, that at the time the contract seems 
to have been reckoned only an honorary obligation. James tells us himself (Macpherson’s 
Extracts, p. 17.) that he promised to marry her , and ** though when he asked the king for his 
leave, he refused and dissuaded him from it, >et at last he opposed it no more, and the duke 
married her privately, and owned it some time after *’ His biographer, writing from his own 
manuscript, adds, “ It may well be supposed that my lord chancellor did his part, but with 
great caution and circumspection, to soften the king in that matter which in every respect 
seemed so much for his own advantage.” Life of James, 387. And Pepys inserts in his diary, 
Feb. 03. i66t, 4 ‘ Mr. H. told me how my lord chancellor had lately got the duke of York and 
duchess, and her woman, my lord Ossory and a doctor, to make oath before most of the judges 
of the kingdom, concerning all the circumstances of their marriage. And, in fine, it is con- 
fessed that they were not fully married till about a month or two before she was brought Jo 
bed ; but that they were contracted long before, and [were married I time enough for the child 
to be legitimate. But I do not hear that it was put to the judges to determine that it was so 
or not.” He had said before that lord Sandwich told him, 17th Oct. 1660, “the king wanted 
him [the dukel to marry her, but he would not.” Tins seems at first sight inconsistent with 
what James says himself. But at this time, though the private marriage had really taken 
place, he had been persuaded by a most infamous conspiracy of some pofhgatc courtiers that 
the lady was of a licentious character, and that Berkeley, aftei wards lord Falmouth, had 
enjoyed her favours. Life of Clar., 33. It must be presumed that those men knew only of a 
contract which they thought he could break. Hamihon t in the Memoirs of Grammont, speaks 
of this transaction with his usual levity, though the parties showed themselves as destitute of 
spirit as of honour and humanity. Clarendon, we must believe (and the most favourable hypo- 
thesis for him is to give up his veracity), would not permit his daughter to be made the 
victim of a few perjured debauchees, and of her husband’s fickleness or credulity. 

1 Hamilton mentions this as the current rumour of the court, and Burnet has done the same. 
But Clarendon himself denies that he had any concern in it, or any acquaintance with the 
oartie*. He wrote in too humble a strain to the king on the subject. Life of Clar. p. 454. 
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liberal principles of government. But there were two things which he 
certainly did not find ; a revenue capable of meeting an extraordinary 
demand without parliamentary supply, and a standing army. Hence 
he took no pains, if he did not even, as is asserted by Burnet, discourage 
the proposal of others, to obtain such a fixed annual revenue for the king 
on the restoration, as would have rendered it very rarely necessary to 
have recourse to parliament , 1 and did not advise the keeping up any 
part of the army. That a few troops were retained, was owing to the 
duke of York. Nor did he go the length that was expected in pro- 
curing the repeal of all the laws that had been enacted in the long 
parliament. 5 * 

These omissions sank deep in Charles's heart, especially when he 
found that he had to deal with an unmanageable house of commons, 
and must fight the battle for arbitrary power ; which might have been 
achieved, he thought, without a struggle by his minister. There was 
still less hope of obtaining any concurrence from Clarendon in the 
king’s designs as to religion. Though he does not once hint at it in 
his writings, there can be little doubt that he must have suspected his 
master’s inclination towards the church of Rome. The duke of York 
considered this as the most likely cause of his rennssness in not 
sufficiently advancing the prerogative. He was ahajs opposed to the 
various schemes of a general indulgence towards popery, not only 
from his strong protest! nt principles and liis dislike of all toleration, 
but from a prejudice against the body of the English catholics, whom 
he thought to arrogate more on the ground of merit than they could 
claim. That interest, so powerful at court, was decidedly hostile to the 
chancellor ; for the Duke of York, who strictly adhered to him, if he 
had not kept his change of religion wholly secret, docs not seem to 
have hitherto formed any avowed connection with the popish party . 3 

This estrangement of the king’s favour is sufficient to account fee 

1 Burnet says that Southampton had come into a scheme of obtaining ?, 000,000/ as the 
annual revenue which was prevented by Clarendon, lest it should put the king out of need of 
parliaments. 'Plus the king found out, and hated lnm mortally for it. P. 223 It is the fashion 
to discredit all Burnet says. But obseivc what we may lead m Pcpys: “ Sir W. Coventry 
did tell me it as the wisest thing that was ever said to the king by any statesman of his time ; 
and it was by my lord treasurer that is dead, whom, 1 find, he lakes for a very great states* 
man, that when the king did show himself forwaid for passing the act of indemnity, he did 
advise the king that he v ouhl hold bus hand in doing it, till he had got his power restored that 
had been diminished by the late times, and his revenue settled in such a manner as he might 
depend upon himself without resting upon parliaments, and then pass it. But my lord chan- 
cellor, who thought lie could have the command of parliaments for ever, because for the king s 
sake they were awhile willing to grant all the king desired, did press for its being done ; and 
so it was, and the king from that time able to do nothing with the parliament almost. ’ _ Mar. 
20. 1669. Rari quippe boni ! Neither Southampton nor Coventry make the figure in this 
extract we should wish to find; yet who -were their superiors for integrity and patriotism under 

Charles II.? _ , T *r r r , 

8 Macpherson’s Extiacts from Life of James, 17, 18. Compare Inness Life of James, pub 
lished by Clarke, i. 391. 303* In the former work it is sanl that Clarendon, upon Venner's 
insurrection, advisca that the guards should not be disbanded. But this seems to be a mistake 
in copying : for Clarendon read the duke of York. Pepys however, who heard all the gossip 
of the town, mentions the year after that the chancellor thought of raising an army, with the 
duke as general. Doc. 22, 1661. . , ... , 

8 The earl of Bristol, with all liis constitutional precipitancy, made a violent attack on Cla- 
rendon, by exhibiting articles of treason against him in the house of lords in 1663 ; believing, 
no doubt, that the schemes of the intriguers were more mature, and the king more alienated, 
than was really the case ; and thus disgraced himself at court instead of his enemy. 1 ar- 
Hamentary History, 276. Life of Clar. 209. Before this time Pepys had heaid that the 
chancellor had lost the king’s favour, and that Bristol, with Buckingham and two or tin** 
mote, ruled bn** Muv 15* 1661. 
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Clarmclon’s loss of power ; but his entire ruin was rather accomplished 
by a strange coalition of enemies, which his virtues, or his errors and 
infirmities, had brought into union. The cavaliers hated him on 
account of the act of indemnity, and the presbyterians for that of 
uniformity. Yet the latter were not in general so eager in his prosecu- 
ion as the others . 1 But he owed gieat pail of the severity with which 
he was treated to his own pride and ungovernable passionateness, by 
which he had rendered very eminent men in the house of commons 
implacable, and to the language he had used as to the dignity and 
privileges of the house itself . 2 A sense of this eminent person’s great 

1 A motion to refer the heads of charge against Clarendon to a committee was lost by 194 to 
128 ; Seymour and Osborne telling the noes, P»m li and CUrges the ayes.. Com. Journ Nov. 
6. 1667. These names show how parties ran Seymour and Osborne being high-flying cavaliers, 
and Birch a prcsbyterian. A motion that he be impeached for treason on tile first article was 
lost by 172 to 103, the two former tellers for the ayes : Nov 9 In the llnrleian MS 881. we 
have a copious account of the debates on this occasion, and a transcript m No. 3218. Sir 
Heneage Finch spoke much against the charge of Henson ; M. ty 11.it d si < ms to have done the 
same. A charge of secret correspondence with Cromwell was introduced merely ad invidiam, 
the prosecutors admitting that it was paidoncd by the act of indemnity, but wishing to make 
the chancellor plead that ; Maynard and Hampden opposed it, and it was given up out of 
shame without a vote. Vaughan, afterwards chief- justice, argued that counselling the king 
to govern by a standing aimy was treason at common law, and seems to dispute wh it Finch 
laid down most broadly, that there can be no such thing as a common law treason , relying on 
a passage in Glanville, where “scductio doniim regis” is said to be treason. Maynard stood 
up for the opposite doctrine. Waller and Vaughan argued that the sale of Dunknlc was trea- 
son, but the article passed without declaring it to be so ; nor would the wind have appeared 
probably in the impeachment, if a young lord Vaughan had not asserted that he c otild prove 
Claiendon to have betrayed the king’s councils, on which an at tide to that effect was carried by 
161 to8o. Garrawayand Littleton were forward against the (hancellor ; hut Coventry seems to 
have taken no gieat part. Sec Pepys’s Diary, Dec. 3rd and fith, if/7. Baxter also says that 
the presbyterians were by no means strenuous against Claiendon, but rather the contrary, 
fearing that worse might come for the country, as giving him credit for having kept off military 
government. Baxter’s Life, part iii. 21. This is % cry highly to the honour of that party whom 
nehad so much oppressed, if not betrayed. “It was a notable providence of God,” he says, 
“that this man, who had been the great instrument of state, and done almost all, and had 
dealt so cruelly with the nonconformists, should thus by his own friends be cast out and banished: 
while those that he had persecuted were the most model ate 111 his cause, and many for him. 
And it was a great ease that befel the good people throughout the land by his dejection For 
his way was to decoy men into conspiracies or to pretend plots, and upon the ruinout of a plot 
the innocent people of many countries were laid in prison, so that no man knew when lie was 
safe Whereas since then, though lav/s have been made more and more severe, >et a man 
knoweth a little better what he is to expert, when it is by a law that he is to be tried ” Sham 
plots there seenj to have been ; but it is not reasonable to charge Clarendon with inventing 
them. Ralph. 122. 

2 In his wrath against the proviso inserted by sir George Downing, as above mentioned, in 
the bill of supply, Claiendon told him, as he confesses, that the king could never be well 
served while fellows of his condition were admitted to speak as much as they had a mind ; and 
that in the best times such presumptions had been punished with mijvvninent by the lords of 
the council, without the king’s taking notice of it, 321. The hri.; w.i. n : ir.illy <h aileased at 
this insolent language towards one of hi*, servants, a man who had Idled an mrio'il station, 
and done services, for a suggestion intended to benefit the revenue. And it was a still more 
flagrant affront to the house of commons, of which Downing was a member, and where he luid 
proposed this clause, and induced the house to adopt it. 

Coventry told Pepys “many things about the chancellor’s dismissal, not fit to be spoken 
and yet not any unfaithfulness to the king, but instar omnium , that he was so great at thu 
council-board and in the administration of matters there was no room for any body to propose 
any remedy for what was amiss, or to compass any thing, though never so good for the king- 
dom, unless approved of by the chancellor ; he managing all things with that greatness which 
now will be removed, that the king may have the benefit of others' advice.” Sept. 2.1667. 
His own memoirs are lull of pi oofs of this haughtiness and intemperance. He >et himself 
against sir William Coventry, and speaks of a man as able and vutuous as himself, with marked 
aversion. See too life of James, 398. Coventry, according to this writer, 43T, was the chief 
actor in Clarendon’s impeachment, but this seems to be a mistake ; though he was certainly 
desirous of getting him out of place. 

The king, Clarendon tells us, 438., pretended that the anger of parliament was such, and 
their power too, as it was not in hi* power to save him. The fallen minister desired him not to 
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talents, as well as general integrity and conscientiousness on the one 
hand, an indignation at the king's ingratitude, and the profligate coun- 
sels of those who supplanted him, on the other, have led most writers 
to overlook his faults in administration, and to treat all the articles of 
accusation against him as frivolous or unsupported. It is doubtless 
impossible to justify the charge of high treason, on which he was im- 
peached; but there are matters that never were or could be disproved; 
and our own knowledge enables us to add such grave accusations as 
must show Clarendon’s unfitness for the government of a free country. 
(State Trials, vi. 318. Pari. Hist.) 

1. It is the fourth article of his impeachment, that he had “advised 
and piocurcd divers of his majesty’s subjects to be imprisoned against 
law, in remote islands, garrisons, and other places, thereby to prevent 
them from the benefit of the law, and to produce precedents for the 
imprisoning any other of his majesty’s subjects in like manner.” This 
was undoubtedly true. There was some ground for apprehension on 
the part of the government from those bold spirits who had been 
accustomed to revolutions, and drew encouragement from the vices of 
the court, and the embarrassments of the nation. Ludlow and Algernon 
Sidney, about the year 1665, had projected an insurrection, the latter 
soliciting Louis XIV. and the pensionary of Holland for aid. 1 Many 
officeis of the old army, Wikhnan, Creed, and others, suspected, per- 
haps justly, of such conspiracies, had been illegally detained in prison 
for several years, and only rccoveied their liberty on Clarendon's dis- 
missal. 2 He had too much encouraged the hateful race of informers, 
though he admits that it had grown a trade by which men got money, 
and that many were committed on slight grounds. 3 Thus colonel 
Hutchinson died in the close confinement of a remote prison, far more 
probably on account of his share in the death of Claries I., from which 
the act of indemnity had discharged him, than any just pretext of 

"treason. 4 It was dilfieull to obtain a habeas corpus irom some of the 
judges in this reign, ilut to elude that provision by removing men out 
of the kingdom, was such an offence against the constitution, as may 
be thought enough to justify the impeachment of any minister. 

2. The first article, and certainly the most momentous, asserts, 
“ That the eail of Clarendon hath designed a standing army to be 
raised, and to govern the kingdom thereby, and advised the king to 
dissolve this present parliament, to lay aside all thoughts of parlia- 
ments for the future, to govern by a military power, and to maintain 
the same by free quarter and contribution.” This was prodigiously 
exaggerated ; yet there was some foundation for a part of it. In the 
disastrous summer of 1 667, when the Dutch fleet had insulted our 
coasts, and burned our ships in the Medway, the exchequer being 

fear the power of parliament, “ which was more or less, or nothing, as he pleased to make it .** 
So preposterous as well as unconstitutional a way of talking could not but aggravate his 
unpopularity with that great body he pretended lo contemn. 

1 Ludlow, 111. 118. 165. et post. Oar. Lift , •<>>. Burnet, uj 6. CF.uviesde Louis XIV. ii. 204. 

8 Harris’s Lives, v. 28. Biogiiphia lint art. Hairingion Life of James, 396. Somers 
Tracts, vii. 530. 534. 

5 See Kennet’s Register, 757. Ralph, 78. et post, Harris’s Lives, v. 18a. , for the proofs of 
this. 

4 Mem. of Hutchinson, 303. Tt seems however that he was suspected of some concern with 
an intended rising in 1663, though nothing was proved against him. Miscellanea Aulica, 319. 
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empty, it was proposed in council to call together immediately the 
parliament, which then stood prorogued to a day at the distance of 
some months. Clarendon, who feared the hostility of the house of 
commons towards himself, and had pressed the king to dissolve it, 
maintained that they could not legally be summoned before the day 
fixed ; and, with a strange inconsistency, attaching more importance to 
the formalities of law than to its essence, advised that the counties 
where the troops were quartered should be called upon to send in pro- 
visions, and those where there were no troops to contribute money, 
which should be abated out of the next taxes. And he admits that he 
might have used the expression of raising contributions, as in the late 
civil war. This unguarded and unwarrantable language, thrown out at 
the council-table where some of his enemies were sitting, soon reached 
the ears of the commons, and, mingled up with the usual misrepresen- 
tations of faction, was magnified into a charge of high treason. 1 

3. The eleventh article charged lord Clarendon with having advised 
and effected the sale of Dunkirk to the French king, being part of his 
majesty’s dominions* for no greater value than the ammunition, artillery, 
and stores were worth. The latter part is generally asserted to be false. 
The sum received is deemed the utmost that Louis would have given, 
who thought he had made a hard bargain. But it is very difficult to 
reconcile what Clarendon asserts in his defence, and much more at 
length in his Life, (that the business of Dunkirk was entirely decided 
before he had any thing to do in it, by the advice of Albemarle and 
Sandwich,) with the letters of d’Es trades, the negotiator in this trans- 
action on the part of France. In these letters, written at the time to 
Louis XIV., Clarendon certainly appears not only as the person chiefly 
concerned, but as representing himself almost the only one of the 
council favourable to the measure, and having to overcome the decided 
repugnance of Southampton, Sandwich, and Albemarle. 2 3 I cannot 
indeed see any other explanation than that he magnified the obstacles* 
in the way of this treaty, in order to obtain better terms ; a manage- 


1 Life of (Jlar. 424. Pcpys says, the paili.unent was called together “against the duke of 
York’s mind flatly, who did 1 at her ad\ ise the king to iaisc money as he pleased ; and against 

the chancellor, who told the king that queen 1* h/ubeth did do all hei business in 1588 without 
calling a parliament, and so might he do for any thing he saw.” June 25. 1667. He probably 
got this from his friend sir W. Coventry. 

3 Ralph, 78., &c. The overture came from Clarendon, the Ficnch having no expectation of 
it. The worst was that, just before, he had dwelt in a spcecli to parliament on the importance 
of Dunkirk. This was on May 19 166^. It appears by Louis XIV.’s own account, which 
certainly does not tally with some other authoiilies, that Dunkitk had been so great an object 
with Cromwell, that it was the stipulated price of the English alliance. Louis, however, was 
vexed at this, and determined to recover it at any price : il est certain que je ne pouvois trop 
donner pour racheter Dunkerqlie. He sent d’Estr.ides accordingly to England in 1661, 
directing him to make this his great object. Charles told the ambassador that Spain had made 
him great offers, but he would rather treat with France. Louis was delighted at this ; and 
though the sum asked was considerable, 5,000,000 livrcs, he would not break off, but finally 
concluded the treaty for 4,000,000, payable in three ycats ; nay, saved 500,000 without its being 
found out by the English, for a banker having offered them prompt payment at this discount, 
they gladly accepted it ; but this banker was a person employed by Louis himself, who had 
the money leady. He had the gieatest anxiety about this affair; for the city of London 
deputed the lord mayor to offer any sum so that Dunkirk might not be alienated. CEuvres de 
Louis XIV. i. 167, If this be altogether correct, the king of France did not fancy he had 
made so bad a bargain.; and indeed, with his projects, if be had the pioney to spare ? he could 
not think so. Compare the Memoires d’Estrades, and the supplement to tne hi. vol. of 
Clarendon State Papers, l'he historians are of no value, except as they copy from some ol 
these original testimonies. 
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ment not very unusual in diplomatical dealing, but, in the degree at 
least to which he carried it, scarcely reconcilable with the good faith 
we should expect from this minister. For the transaction itself, we 
can hardly deem it honourable or politic. The expense of keeping up 
Dunkirk, though not trifling, would have been willingly defrayed by 
parliament ; and could not well be pleaded by a government which had 
just encumbered itself with the useless burthen of Tangier. That its 
possession was of no great direct value to England must be confessed; 
but it was another question whether it ought to have been surrendered 
into the hands of F ranee. 

4. This close connexion with France is indeed a great reproach to 
Clarendon’s policy, and was the spring of mischiefs to which he con- 
tributed, and which he ought to have foreseen. What were the motives 
of these strong professions of attachment to the interests of Louis XIV. 
which lie makes in some of his letters, it is difficult to say, since he 
had undoubtedly an ancient prejudice against that nation and its 
government. I should incline to conjecture that his knowledge of the 
king’s unsoundness in religion led him to keep at a distance from the 
court of Spain, as being far more zealous in its popery, and more con- 
nected with the jesuit faction, than that of France ; and this possibly 
influenced him also with respect to the Portuguese match, wherein, 
though not the first adviser, he certainly took much interest ; an 
alliance as little judicious in the outset, as it proved eventually for- 
tunate. (Life of Clar. 78. Of James, 393.) Put the capital misde- 
meanour that he committed in this relation with France was the 
clandestine solicitation of pecuniary aid for the king. Lie first tau^l-t 
a lavish prince to seek the wages of dependence in a foreign power *0 
elude the control of parliament by the help of French money.* '1 he 
purpose tor which this aid was asked, the succour of Portugal, might 
be fair and Laudable; but the precedent was most base, dangerous, and 
Abominable. A king who had once tasted the sweets of dishonest and 
clandestine lucre would, in the words of the poet, be no more capable 
afterwards of abstaining from it, than a clog from his greasy offal. 

These are the errors of Clarendon's political life ; which, besides his 
notorious concurrence in all measures of severity and restraint towards 
the nonconformists, tend to diminish my respect for his memory, and 
to exclude, in my judgment, his name from that list of great and wise 
ministers, where some arc willing to place him near the head. If I 
may seem to my readers less favourable to so eminent a person than 
common history might warrant, it is at least to be said that I have 
formed my decision from his own recorded sentiments, or from equally 
undisputable sources of authority. The publication of his life, that is, 
of the history of his administration, has not contributed to his honour. 
We find in it little or nothing of that attachment to the constitution fot 

1 Sec supplement to *ui. iii. Clar. St. Papers, for abundant evidence of the close connexioo 
between the courts of France and England, The former offered bribes to lord Clarendon sc 
frequently and unceremoniously, that one is disposed to think he did not show so much indig- 
nation at the first overture a« he ought to have done. Sec pp. 1.4. 13. The aim of Louis was to 
effect the match with Catherine. Spain would have given a great portion with any protestant 
princess, in order to break it. Clarendon asked, on his master’s account, for 50,000/., to avoid 
application to parliament, p. 4. The French offered a secret loan, or subsidy perhaps, of 
a,ooo,ooo livres for the succour of Portugal. This was accepted by Clarendon, p. 15. ; but 1 dr 
not find any thing more about it. 
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which he had acquired credit, and some things which we must struggle 
hard to reconcile with his veracity, even if the suppression of truth is 
not to be reckoned an impeachment of it in an historian . 1 But the 
manifest profligacy of those who contributed most to his ruin, and the 
measures which the court took soon afterwards, have rendered his 
administration comparatively honourable, and attached veneration to 
his memory. We are unwilling to believe that there was any thing to 
censure in a minister, whom Buckingham persecuted and against 
whom Arlington intrigued.* 

A distinguished characteristic of Clarendon had been his firmness, 
called indeed by most pride and obstinacy, which no circumstances, 
no perils, seemed likely to bend. But his spirit sank all at once with 
his fortune. Clinging too long to office, and cheating himself against 
all probability with a hope of his master’s kindness when he had lost 
his confidence, he abandoned that dignified philosophy which ennobles 
a voluntary retirement, that stern courage which innocence ought to 
inspire ; and hearkening to the king’s treacherous counsels, fled before 
his enemies into a foreign country. Though the impeachment, at least 
in the point of high treason, cannot be defended, it is impossible to 
deny that the act of banishment, under the circumstances of his flight, 
was capable in the main of full justification. In an ordinary criminal 
suit, a process of outlawry goes against the accused who flies from 


1 As no one, who legards with attachment the present system of the English constitution, 
can look upon lord Clarendon as an excellent minister, or a friend to the soundest principles of 
civil and religious liberty : so no man whatever can avoid considering his incessant deviations 
from the great duties of an historian as a moral blemish in Ins character. He dares very fre- 
quently to say what is not true, and what he must have known to lie otherwise ; he does not 
daie to cay what is true. And it is almost an aggravation of this reproach, that he aimed to 
deceive posterity, and poisoned at the fountain a stieam from which anothei generation was to 
drink. No defence has ever been set up for the fidelity of Clarendon's history ; nor can men 
who have sifted the authentic materials entettam much difference of judgment in this respect; 
though, as a monument of powciful ability and impressive eloquence, it will always be read 
with that delight which we receive from many great historians, especially the ancient, indepen- 
dent of any confidence in their veracity. 

One more instance, before wc quit lord Clarendon for ever, may hcie be mentioned of his 
disregard for truth. The strange tale of a fruitless seinh after the restoration for the body 
of Charles I. is well known. Lords Southampton and Lindsay, he teils us, who had assisted 
at their master’s obsequies m St. ( leorge’s chapel at Wmdsoi , were so overcome with grief, that 
they could not iccogmse the place of mlcimcnt, and, alter several vain attempts, the search 
was abandoned m despair. Hist, of Ecb vi. 244. Whatever motive the noble historian may 
have had for this story, it is absolutely incredible that any such ineffectual search was ever 
made. Nothing could have been more easy than to have taken up the pavement of the choir. 
But this was unnecessary. Some at least of the workmen employed must have remembered 
the place of the vault. Nor did it depend on them , for sir Thomas Herbert, who was present 
had made at the time a note of the spot, ‘‘just opposite the eleventh stall on the king’s side.’* 
Herbert’s Memoirs, 142. And we find from Pepy.s’s Diary, Februaiy 26. 1666, that “he 
was shown at Windsor, where the late king was buried, and king Henry VIII., and my lady 
Seymour.” In which spot, as is well known, the royal body has twice been found, once in the 
reign of Anne, and again in 1816. 

* The tenor of Clarendon’s life and writings almost forbids any surmise of pecuniary corrup- 
tion. Yet this is insinuated by Pepys, on the authority of Evelyn, April 27. and May 16. 1667. 
But the one was gossiping, though shrewd ; and the other feeble, though accomplished. Lord 
Dartmouth, who lived in the next age f and whose excessive ill-nature makes him no good wit- 
ness against any body, charges him with receiving bribes from the main instruments and pro- 
moters of the late troubles, and those who had plundered the royalists, which enabled him to 
build his great mansion in Piccadilly ; asserting that it was full of pictures belonging to fami- 
lies who had been despoiled of them. “ And whoever had a mind to see what great families 
had been plundered during the civil war, might find some remains either at Clarendon house or 
atCombury.” Note on Burnet, 88. 

The character of Clarendon, as a minister, is fairly and judiciously drawn by Macphenson, 
Wist, of England, 98. ; a work by no means so foil at a. tory spirit as has been supposed 
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justice ; and his neglect to appear within a given time is equivalent, in 
cases of treason or felony, to a conviction of the offence ; can it be 
complained of, that a minister of state, who dares not confront a 
parliamentary impeachment, should be visited with an analogous 
penalty? But, whatever injustice and violence maybe found in this 
prosecution, it established for ever the right of impeachment, which 
the discredit into which the long parliament had fallen exposed to 
some hazard ; the strong abettors of prerogative, such as Clarendon 
himself, being inclined to dispute this responsibility of the king's 
advisers to parliament. The commons had, in the preceding session, 
sent up an impeachment against lord Mordaunt, upon charges of so 
little public moment, that they may be suspected of having chiefly had 
in view the assertion of this important privilege. (Pari. Hist. 347.) It 
was never called in question from this time ; and indeed they took 
care during the remainder of this reign, that it should not again be 
endangered by a paucity of precedents. 1 

The period between the fall of Clarendon in 1667, and the com- 
mencement of lord Danby's administration in 1673, is justly reckoned 
one of the most disgraceful in the annals of our monarchy. This 
was the age of what is usually denominated the Cabal adminis- 
tration, from the five initial letters of sir Thomas Clifford, first com- 
missioner of the treasury, afterwards lord Clifford and high treasurer, 
the earl of Arlington, secretary of state, the duke of Buckingham, 
lord Ashley, chancellor of the exchequer, afterwards earl of Shaftes- 
bury and lord chancellor, and lastly, the duke of Lauderdale. Though 
the counsels of these persons soon became extremely pernicious 
and dishonourable, it must be admitted, that the first measures after 
the banishment of Clarendon, both in domestic and foreign policy, 
were highly praiseworthy. Bridgeman, who succeeded the late chan- 
cellor in the custody of the great seal, with the assistance of chief 


1 The lords refused to commit the earl of Clarendon on a general impeachment of high trea- 
son ; and in a conference with the lower house, denied the authority of the precedent in Straf- 
ford’s case, which was pressed upon them. It is remarkable that the managers of this confer- 
ence for the commons vindicated the first proceedings of the long parliament, which shows a 
considerable change in their tone since 1661. They do not however seem to have urged, what 
is an apparent distinction between the two precedents, that the commitment of Strafford was 
on a verbal request of Pytn in the name of the commons, without alleging any special matter 
of treason, and consequently irregular and illegal in the highest degree ; while the 16th article 
of Clarendon’s impeachment charges him with betraying the king’s counsels to his enemies ; 
which, however untrue, evidently amounted to treason within the statute of Edward 111 , ; so 
that tne objections of the lords extended to commit ting any one for treason upon impeachment, 
without all the particularity required in an indictment. This showed a very commendable 
regard to the liberty of the subject ; and from this time we do not find the vague and unintel- 
ligible accusations, whether of treason or misdemeanour, so usual in former proceedings of 
parliament. Pari. Hist. 3^7. A protest was signed by Buckingham, Albemarle, Bristol, Ar- 
lington, and others of their party, including three bishops (Cosins, Croft, and another), against 
the refusal of their house to commit Clarendon upon the general charge, A few, on the other 
hand, of whom llollis is the only remarkable name, protested against the bill of banisnment. 

“ The most fatal blow (says James) the king gave himself to his power and prerogative, was 
when he sought aid from the house of commons to destroy the earl of Clarendon ; by that he 
put that house again in mind of their impeaching privilege, which had been wrested out of their 
hands by the restoration ; and when minister found they were like to be left to the censure of 
parliament, it made them have a greater attention to court an interest there, than to pursue 
that of their princes, from whom they hoped not for so sure a support.” Life of James, 593. 

The king, it is said, came rather slowly into the measure of impeachment ; but became after- 
wards so eager, as to give the attorney-general, Finch, positive orders to be active in it, obser- 
ving him to be silent Carte’s Ormond, ii 353. Buckingham had made the king great 
proiiises of what the commons would do in case he would sacrifice Clarendon. 

35 * 
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baron Hale and bishop Wilkins, and at the instigation of Buckingham, 
who, careless about every religion, was from humanity or politic 
motives friendly to the indulgence of all, laid the foundations of a 
treaty with the nonconformists, on the basis of a comprehension for 
the presbyterians, and a toleration for the rest. 1 They had nearly 
*comc, it is said, to terms of agreement, so that it was thought time to 
intimate their design in a speech from the throne. But the spirit of 
1662 was still too powerful in the commons - f and the friends of 
Clarendon, whose administration this change of counsels seemed to 
reproach, taking a warm part against all indulgence, a motion that the 
king be desired to send for such persons as he should think fit to make 
proposals to him in order to the uniting of his protestant subjects, was 
negatived by 176 to yol They proceeded, by almost an equal majority, 
to continue the bill of 1664, for suppressing seditious conventicles ; 
which failed, however, for the present, in consequence of the sudden 
prorogation. (Pari. Hist. 422.) 

But whatever difference of opinion might at that time prevail with 
respect to this tolerant disposition of the new government, there was 
none as to their great measure in external policy, the triple alliance 
with Holland and Sweden. A considerable and pretty sudden change 
had taken place in the temper of the English people towards France. 
Though the discordance of national character, and the dislike that 
seems natural to neighbours, as well as in some measure the recol- 
lections of their ancient hostility, had at all times kept up a certain ill 
will between the two, it is manifest that before the reign of Charles II. 
there was not that antipathy and inveterate enmity towards the French 
in general, which it has since been deemed an act of patriotism to 
profess. The national prejudices, from the accession of Elizabeth to 
the restoration, ran far more against Spain ; and it is not surprising 
that the apprehensions of that ambitious monarchy, which had been 
very just in the age of Philip II., should have lasted longer than its 
ability or inclination to molest us. But the rapid declension of Spain, 
after the peace of the Pyrenees, and the towering ambition of 
Louis XIV., master of a kingdom intrinsically so much more formid- 
able than its rival, manifested that the balance of power in Europe, 
and our own immediate security, demanded a steady opposition to the 
aggrandisement of one monarchy, and a regard to the preservation of 
the other. These indeed were rather considerations for statesmen than 
for the people ; but Louis was become unpopular both by his acquisi- 
tion of Dunkirk at the expense, as it was thought, of our honour, and 


1 Kcnnet, 293. 300. Burnet Baxter, 23. The design was to act on the principle of the 
declaration of 1600, so that presbyterian ordinations should pass sub modo. Tillotson and 
Stillingfleet were concerned in it. The king was at this time exasperated against the bishops, 
for their support of Clarendon. Burnet, ibid. Pepys’s Diary, 21st December, 1667. And 
he had also deeper motives. 

* Pari. Hist. 421. Ralph, 170. Carte’s Life of Ormond, ii. 362. Sir Thomas Littleton 
spoke in favour of the comprehension, as did Seymour and Waller ; all of them enemies of 
Clarendon, and probably connected with the Buckingham faction : but the church party was 
much too strong for them. Pen vs says the commons were furious against the project ; it was 
said that whoever proposed new laws about religion must do it with a rope about his neck. 
January 10, 1668. This is the first instance of a triumph obtained by the churqh over the 
crown m the house of commons. Ralph observesjipon it : “ It is not for nought that the words 
church and state are so often coupled together, and that the first has so insolently usurped the 
vrecedeucy of the last.’* 
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much more deservedly by his shuffling conduct in the Dutch war, and 
union in it with our adversaries. Nothing therefore gave greater 
satisfaction in England than the triple alliance, and consequent peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, which saved the Spanish Netherlands from absolute 
conquest, though not without important sacrifices . 1 

Charles himself meanwhile, by no means partook in this common 
jealousy of France. He had, from the time of his restoration, entered 
into close relations with that power, which a short period of hostility 
had interrupted without leaving any resentment in his mind. It is 
now known, that while his minister was negotiating at the Hague for 
the triple alliance, he had made overtures for a clandestine treaty with 
Louis, through his sister the duchess of Orleans, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the French ambassador Rou vigny . 3 As the king of 
France was at first backward in meeting these advances, and the 
letters published in regard to them are very few, we do not find any 
precise object expressed beyond a close and intimate friendship. But 
a few words in a memorial of Rouvigny to Louis XIV. seem to let us 
into the secret of the real purpose. “ The duke of York,” he says, 
“ wishes much for this union ; the duke of Buckingham the same : 
they use no art, but say that nothing else can re-establish the affairs 
of this court.” (Dalrymple, ii. 12). 

Charles II. was not of a temperament to desire arbitrary power, 
either through haughtiness and conceit of his station, which he did not 
greatly display, or through the love of taking into his own hands the 
direction of public affairs, about which he was in general pretty in- 
different. He did not wish, as he told lord Essex, to sit like a Turkish 
sultan, and sentence men to the bowstring, but could not bear that a 
set of fellows should inquire into his conduct. (Burnet.) His aim, in 
fact, was liberty rather than power ; it was that immunity from control 
and censure, in which men of his character place a great part of their 
happiness. For some years he had cared probably very little about 
enhancing his prerogative, content with the loyalty, though not quite 
with the liberality, of his parliament. And had he not been drawn 
against his better judgment into the war with Holland, this harmony 
might perhaps have been protracted a good deal longer. But the vast 
expenditure of that war, producing little or no decisive success, and 
coming unfortunately at a time when trade was not very thriving, and 
when rents had considerably fallen, exasperated all men against the 
prodigality of the court, to which they might justly ascribe part of their 
burthens, and, with the usual miscalculations, believed that much more 
of them was due. Hence the bill appointing commissioners of public 
account, so ungrateful to the king, whose personal reputation it was 
likely to affect, and whose excesses it might tend to restrain. 

He was almost equally provoked by the license of his people’s 

1 France retained Lille, Tournay, Douay, Charleroi, and other places by the treaty. The 
allies were surprised, and not pleased at the choice Spain made of yielding these towns in order 
to save Franche Comt<£. Temple's Letters, 97. In fact, they were not on good terms with that 
power ; she had even a project, out of spite to Holland of giving up the Netherlands entirely 
to France, in exchange for Rousillon, but thought better of it on cooler reflection. 

* Dalrymple, ii. 5. et post. Temple was not treated very favourably by most of the 
ministers on his return from concluding the triple alliance : Clifford said to a friend, “ Well, 
for all this noise, we must yet have another war with the Dutch before it be long.” Temple’s 
Letters t 123. 
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tongues. A court like that of Charles is the natural topic of the idle, 
as well as the censorious. An administration so ill-conducted could 
not escape the remarks of a well-educated and intelligent city. There 
was one method of putting an end to these impertinent comments, or 
of rendering them innoxious ; but it was the last which he would have 
adopted. Clarendon informs us that the king one day complaining of 
the freedom, as to political conversation, taken in coffee-houses, he 
recommended either that all persons should be forbidden by proclama- 
tion to resort to them, or that spies should be placed in them to give 
information against seditious speakers. (Life of Clarendon, 357.) The 
king, he says, liked both expedients; but thought it unfair to have 
recourse to the latter till the former had given fair warning, and 
directed him to propose it to the council; but here, sir William 
Coventry objecting, the king was induced to abandon the measure, 
much to Clarendon’s disappointment, though it probably saved him 
an additional article in his impeachment. The unconstitutional and 
arbitrary tenor of this great minister’s notions of government is strongly 
displayed in this little anecdote. Coventry was an enlightened, and, 
for that age, an upright man, whose enmity Clarendon brought on 
himself by a marked jealousy of his abilities in council. 

Those who stood nearest to the king were not backward to imitate 
his discontent at the privileges of his people and their representatives. 
The language of courtiers and court-ladies is always intolerable to 
honest men, especially that of such courtiers as surrounded the throne 
of Charles II. It is worst of all amidst public calamities, such as 
pressed very closely on one another in a part of his reign ; the awful 
pestilence of 1665, the still more ruinous fire of 1666, the fleet burned 
by the Dutch in the Medway next summer. No one could reproach 
the king for outward inactivity or indifference during the great fire. 
But there were some, as Clarendon tells us, who presumed to assure 
him, “ that this was the greatest blessing that God had ever conferred 
on him, his restoration only excepted ; for the walls and gates being 
now burned and thrown down of that rebellious city, which was alvva) s 
an enemy to the crown, his majesty would never suffer them to repair 
and build them up again, to be a bit in his mouth and a bridle upon 
his neck ; but would keep all open, that his troops might enter upon 
them whenever he thought it necessary for his service; there being 
no other way to govern that rude multitude but by force.” (Life of 
Clarendon, 355 -) This kind of discourse, he goes on to say, did not 
please the king. But here we may venture to doubt his testimony ; or, 
if the natural good temper of Charles prevented him from taking plea- 
sure in such atrocious congratulations, we may be sure that he was not 
sorry to think the city more in his power. 

It seems probable that this loose and profligate way of speaking 
gave rise, in a great degree, to the suspicion that the city had been 
purposely burned by those who were more enemies to religion and 
liberty than to the court. The papists stood ready to bear the infamy 
of every unproved crime; and a committee of the house of commons 
collected evidence enough for those who were already convinced that 
London had been burned by that obnoxious sect. Though the house 
did not proceed farther, there can be no doubt that the inquiry con- 
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tributed to produce that inveterate distrust of the court, whose con- 
nexions with the popish faction were half known, half conjectured, 
which gave from this time an entirely new complexion to the parlia- 
ment. Prejudiced as the commons were, they could hardly have 
imagined the catholics to have burned the city out of mere malevo- 
lence ; but must have attributed the crime to some far-spreading plan 
of subverting the established constitution.! 

The retention of the king's guards had excited some jealousy, though 
no complaints seem to have been made of it in parliament ; but the 
sudden levy of a considerable force in 1667, however founded upon a 
very plausible pretext from the circumstances of the war, lending credit 
to these dark surmises of the court’s sinister designs, gave much greater 
alarm. The commons, summoned together in July, instantly addressed 
the king to disband his army as soon as the peace should be made. 
We learn from the duke of York’s private memoirs, that some of those 
who were most respected lor their ancient attachment to liberty deemed 
it in jeopardy at this crisis. The earls of Northumberland and Leicester, 
lord Hollis, Mr. Pierrepoint, and others of the old parliamentary party, 
met to take measure's together. The first of these told the duke of 
York that the nation would not be satisfied with the removal of the 
chancellor, unless the guards were disbanded, and several other griev- 
ances redressed. The duke bade him be cautious what he said, lest 
he should be obliged to inform the king; but Northumberland replied 
that it was his intention to repeat the same to the king, which he did 
accordingly the next day. 1 * * * * * * 8 

This change in public sentiment gave warning to Charles that he 
could not expect to reign with as little trouble as he had hitherto 
experienced ; and doubtless the recollection of his father’s history did 
not contribute to cherish the love he sometimes pretended for parlia- 
ments. His brother, more reflecting and more impatient of restraint 
on royal authority, saw with still greater clearness than the king, that 
they could only keep the prerogative at its desired height by means of 
intimidation. A regular army was indispensable ; but to keep up an 
army in spite of parliament, or to raise money for its support without 
parliament, were very difficult undertakings. It seemed necessary to 
call in a more powerful arm than their own ; and by establishing the 
closest union with the king of France, to obtain either military or 
pecuniary succours from him, as circumstances might demand. But 
there was another and not less imperious motive for a secret treaty. 
The king, as has been said, though little likely, fiom the tenor of his 
life, to feel very strong and lastingly impressions of religion, had at 
times a desire to testify publicly his adherence to the Romish com- 

1 State Trials, vi. 807. One of the oddest things connected wilh this fire was, that some 
persons of the fanatic party had been hanged in April, for a conspitacy to surprise the Tower, 

murder the duke of Albemarle and othcis, and then declare for an equal division of lands, &c. 

In order to effect this, the city was to be fned, and the guards secured in their quarters ; and 

for this the 3rd of Sept, following was fixed upon as a lucky da> . This is undoubtedly to be 

read in the London Gazette for April 30. 1666; and it is equally certain that the city was in 

flames on the 3rd of Sept. P»ut though the coincidence is curious, it would be very weak to 
think it more than a coincidence, for the same reason as applies to the suspicion, which the 

catholics incurred that the mere destruction of the city could not have beon the object of any 
party, and that nothing was attempted to manifest any further design. 

* Macpherson’s Extracts, 38. 49. Life of James, 426. 
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muni on. The duke of York had come more gradually to change the 
faith in which he was educated. He describes it as the result of 
patient and anxious inquiry ; nor would it be possible therefore to fix a 
precise date for his conversion, which seems to have been not fully 
accomplished till after the restoration. 1 He however continued in 
conformity to the church of England ; till, on discovering that the 
catholic religion exacted an outward communion, which he fancied nr \ 
indispensable, he became more uneasy at the restraint that polic/ 
imposed on him. This led to a conversation with the king, of whose 
private opinions and disposition to declare them, he was probably 
informed, and to a close union with Clifford and Arlington, from whom 
he had stood aloof on account of their animosity against Clarendon. 
The king and duke held a consultation with those two ministers, and 
with lord Arundel of Wardour, on the 25th of January, 1669, to 
discuss the ways and methods fit to be taken for the advancement 
of the catholic religion in these kingdoms. The king spoke earnestly, 
and with tears in his eyes. After a long deliberation, it was agreed 
that there was no better way to accomplish this purpose than through 
France ; the house of Austria being in no condition to give any 
assistance.* 

The famous secret treaty, which, though believed on pretty good 
evidence not long after the time, was first actually brought to light by 
Dalrymple about half a century since, began to be negotiated very 
soon after this consultation.* We find allusions to the king's projects 
in one of his letters to the duchess Orleans, dated 22nd March, 1669. 
(Dalrymple, ii. 22.) In another of June 6., the methods he was adopt- 
ing to secure himself in this perilous juncture appear. He was to 
fortify Plymouth, Hull, and Portsmouth, and to place them in trusty 
hands. The fleet was under the duke, as lord admiral ; the guards 


* He tells us himself that It began by his reading a book written by a learned bishop of the 
church of England to clear her from schism in leaving the Roman communion, which had a 
contrary effect on him ; especially when, at the said bishop's desire, he read an answer to it. 
This made him inquisitive about the grounds and manner of the Reformation. After his return, 
Heylin’s History of the Reformation, and the preface to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
thoroughly convinced him that neither the chinch of England, nor Calvin, nor any of the 
reformers, had power to do what they did ; and he was confident, he said, that whosoever 
reads those two books with attention and without prejudice would be of the same opinion 
Life of James, i. 629. The duchess of York embraced the same creed as her husband, and, as 
he tells us, without knowledge of his sentiments, but one year before her death in 1670. She 
left a paper at her death containing the reasons for her change. See it in Kennet’s Register, 
320. It is plain that she, as well as the duke, had been influenced by the Romanizing tendency 
of some Anglican divines. 

* Macpherson, 50. Life of Tames, 414. 

* De Witt was apprised of the intrigue between France and England as early as April, 1669, 
through a Swedish agent at Pam. Temple, 179. Temple himself, in die course of that year, 
became convinced that the king's views weie not those of his people, and reflects severely on 
his conduct in a letter, Dec. 24 1669, p. 206. In Sept. 1672, on his sudden recall from the 
Hague, DeWitt told him his suspicions of a clandestine treaty, 241. He was received on his 
return coldly by Arlington, and almost with rudeness by Clifford, 244. They knew he would 
never concur in the new projects. But in 1682, during one of the intervals when Charles was 
playing false with his brother Louis, the latter, in revenge, let an abb<£ Prirni, in a history of 
the Dutch war, publish an account of the whole secret treaty, under the name of the count de 
St. Majolo. This book was immediately suppressed at the instance of the English ambassador; 
and Pnmi was sent for a short time to the Bastile. But a pamphlet, published in London jusl 
after the Revolution, contains extracts from it. Dalrymple, ii. 80. Somers Tracts, viii. 13 
Hart* Misc. ii. 387. CEuvres de Louis XIV. vL 476. It is singular that Hume should have 
slighted so well authenticated a fact, even before Dalrymple’s publication of the treaty ; but I 
suppose he had never heard of Primi’s book. 
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and their officers were thought in general well affected ;i but his great 
reliance was on the most Christian king. He stipulated for 200,000/. 
annually, and for the aid of 6000 French troops.* In return for such 
important succour, Charles undertook to serve his ally’s ambition 
and wounded pride against the United Provinces. These when 
conquered by the French arms, with the co-operation of an English 
navy, were already shared by the royal conspirators. A part of 
Zealand fell to the lot of England, the remainder of the Seven 
Provinces to France, with an understanding that some compensation 
should be made to the prince of Orange. In the event of any new 
rights to the Spanish monarchy accruing to the most Christian king, as 
it is worded (that is, on the death of the king of Spain, a sickly child), 
it was agreed that England should assist him with all her force by sea 
and land, but at his own expense ; and should obtain not only Ostend 
and Minorca, but, as far as the king of France could contribute to it, 
such parts of Spanish America as she should choose to conquer. So 
strange a scheme of partitioning that vast inheritance was never, I 
believe, suspected till the publication of the treaty; though Boling- 
broke had alluded to a previous treaty of partition between Louis and 
the emperor Leopold, the complete discovery of which has been but 
lately made. 3 

Each conspirator in this coalition against the protestant faith and 
liberties of Europe, had splendid objects in view ; but those of Louis 
seemed by far the more probable and less liable to be defeated. The 
full completion of their scheme would have re-united a great kingdom 
to the catholic religion, and turned a powerful neighbour into a depend- 
ent pensioner. But should this fail (and Louis was too sagacious not 
to discern the chances of failure), he had pledged to him the assistance 
of an ally in subjugating the republic of Holland, which, according to 
all human calculation, could not withstand their united efforts ; nay, 
even in those ulterior projects which his restless and sanguine ambi- 
tion had ever in view, and the success of which would have realised, 
not the chimera of an universal monarchy, but a supremacy and dic- 
tatorship over Europe. Charles, on the other hand, besides that he 
had no other return to make for the necessary protection of France, 
was impelled by a personal hatred of the Dutch, and by the conscious- 

* Daliymple, 23. Life of Janies, 442. . 

* The tenor of the at tide leads me to conclude, that these troops were to be landed in Eng- 
land at all events, inoider to secuie the public ti anquillity, without waiting for any disturbance. 

51 Bohngbroke has a remarkable passage as to this, in his Letters on History (Letter Vlld t 
it may be also alluded toby others. The full details, however, as well as more authentic proofs, 
were reseivcd, as I believe, for the publication of CEuvres de T .011 is XIV , where they will be 
found in vol. ii. 403. The proposal of Louis to the emperor, m 1667, was, that France should 
have the Pays Bas, Tranche Comtd, Milan, Naples, the ports of Tuscany, Navarre, and the 
Philippine Islands; Leopold taking all the rest. The obvious drift of this was that France 
should put herself in possession of an enormous increase of power and territoiy, leaving Leo- 
pold to fight as he could for Spain and America, which were not likely to submit peaceably. 
The Austrian cabinet understood this ; and proposed that they should exchange their shares. 
Finally, however, it was concluded on the king's terms, except that he was to take Sicily 
instead of Milan. One article of this treaty was, that Louis should keep what he had con- 
quered in Flanders ; in other wotds, the terms of the treaty of Aix la Chape He. The ratmea- 
toons were exchanged 29th February 1668. Louis represents himself as more induced by this 
prospect than by any fear of the triple alliance, of which he speaks slightingly, to conclude 
the peace ofAix la Chapelle. He thought that he should acquire a character for modem* 
tion which might be serviceable to him, “dans les, grands accroissemens qua ma fortune 
pourroit recevoir.” Vol. ii. p. 369 
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ness tfiat their commonwealth was the standing reproach of arbitrary 
power, to join readily in the plan for its subversion. But looking first 
to his own objects, and perhaps a little distrustful of his ally, he 
pressed that his profession of the Roman catholic religion should be 
the first measure in prosecution of the treaty; and that he should 
immediately receive the stipulated 200,000/., or at least a part of the 
money. Louis insisted that the declaration of war against Holland 
should precede. This difference occasioned a considerable delay; and 
it was chiefly with a view of bringing round her brother on this point, 
that the duchess of Orleans took her famous journey to Dover, in the 
spring of 1670. Yet notwithstanding her influence, which passed for 
irresistible, he persisted in adhering to the right reserved to him in the 
draft of the treaty of choosing his own time for the declaration of his 
religion ; and it was concluded on this footing at Dover, by Clifford, 
Arundel, and Arlington, on the 22nd of May, 1670, during the visit of 
the duchess of Orleans. 1 * * 

A mutual distrust however, retarded the further progress of this 
scheme ; one party unwilling to commit himself till he should receive 
money, the other too cautious to run the risk of throwing it away. 
There can be no question but that the king of France was right in 
urging the conquest of Holland as a preliminary of the more delicate 
business they were to manage in England ; and from Charles's subse- 
quent behaviour, as well as his general fickleness and love of ease, there 
seems reason to believe that he would glady have receded from an 
undertaking of which he must every day have more strongly perceived 
the difficulties. He confessed, in fact, to Louis’s ambassador, that he 
was almost the only man in his kingdom who liked a French alliance. 
(Dalrymple, 56.) The change of religion, on a nearer view, appeared 
dangerous for himself, and impracticable as a national measure. He 
had not dared to intrust any of his protestant ministers, even Bucking- 
ham, whose indifference on such points was notorious, with this great 
secret ; and, to keep them the better in the dark, a mock negotiation 
was set on foot with France, and a pretended treaty actually signed, 
the exact counterpart of the other, except as to religion. Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury, and Lauderdale were concerned in this simulated treaty, 


1 Dalrymple, 31-57. James gives a different account ofthis ; and intimates that Henrietta, 
whose visit to Dover he had for this reason been much against, prevailed on the king to change 
his resolution, and to begin with the war. He gained over Arlington and Clifford. The duke 
told them it would quite defeat the catholic design, because the king must run in debt, and be 
at the mercy of his parliament. They answered that, if the war succeeded, it was not much 
matter what people suspected P 450. This shows that they looked on force as necessary to 
compass the design, and that the noble resistance of the Dutch, under the prince of Orange, 
was that which frustrated the whole conspiracy. “ The duke,” it is again said, p. 453., 4 ‘ was 
in his own judgment against entering into this war before his majesty’s power and authority in 

England had been better fixed and less precarious, as it would have been, if the private treaty 
first agreed on had not been altered.” The French court, however, was evidently right in 
thinking that, till the conquest of Holland should be achieved, the declaration of the king’s 
religion would only weaken him at home. It is giatifying to find the heroic character of our 
glorious deliverer displaying itself among these foul conspiracies. The prince of Orange came 
over to England in 1670. He was then very young; and his uncle, who was really attached 

to him, would have gladly associated him in the design ; indeed it had been agreed that he was 
to possess part of the United Provinces in sovereignty. But Colbert writes that the king hid 
found him so zealous a Dutchman and protestant, that he could not trust him with any part of 
the secret He let him know, however, as we learn from Burnet, 38*., that he had himself 

t braced thft Romish frith. 
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the negotiation for which did not commence till after the original con- 
vention had been signed at Dover. 1 

The court of France having yielded to Charles the point about which 
he had seemed so anxious, had soon the mortification to discover that 
he would take no steps to effect it. They now urged that immediate 
declaration of his religion which they had for very wise reasons not 
long before dissuaded. The king of England hung back, and tried so 
many excuses, that they had reason to suspect his sincerity ; not that 
in fact he had played a feigned part from the beginning, but his zeal 
for popery having given way to the seductions of a voluptuous and 
indolent life, he had leisure, with the good sense he naturally possessed, 
to form a better estimate of his icsources and of the opposition he 
must encounter. Meanwhile the eagerness of his ministers had 
plunged the nation into war with Holland ; and Louis, having attained 
his principal end, ceased to trouble the king on the subject of religion. 
He received large sums from France during the Dutch war. (Dalrym- 
ple’s Letters, 84, &c.) 

This memorable transaction explains and justifies the strenuous 
opposition made in parliament to the king and duke of York, and may 
be reckoned the first act of a drama which ended in the revolution. 
It is true that the precise terms of this treaty were not authentically 
known ; but there can be be no doubt that those who, from this time, 
displayed an insuperable jealousy of one brother, and a determined 
enmity to the other, had proofs enough for moral conviction of their 
deep conspiracy with France against religion and liberty. This sus- 
picion is implied in all the conduct of that parliamentary opposition, 
and is the apology of much that seems violence and faction, especially 
in the business of the popish plot and the bill of exclusion. It is of 
importance also to observe that James II. was not misled and betrayed 
by false or foolish counsellors, as some would suggest, in his endeavour 
tq subvert the laws, but acted on a plan, long since concerted, and in 
which he had taken a principle share. 

It must be admitted that neither in the treaty itself nor in the few 
letters which have been published by Dalrymplc, do we find any explicit 
declaration, cither that the catholic religion was to be established as the 
national church, or arbitrary power introduced in England. But there 
are not wanting strong presumptions of this design. The king speaks, 
in a letter to his sister, of finding means to put the proprietors of church 
lands out of apprehension. (Dalrymplc, 23.) He uses the expression, 
“ rdtablir la religion catholiqm* which though not quite unequivocal, 
seems to convey more than a bare toleration or a personal profession 
by the sovereign/ 2 He talks of a negotiation with the court of Rome 
to obtain the permission of having mass in the vulgar tongue and com- 
munion in both kinds, as terms that would render his conversion agree- 
able to his subjects. (P. 62. 84.) He tells the French ambassador, 
that not only his conscience, but the confusion he saw every day 

1 P. 68. Life of Jan.es 444. In this work it is said that even the duchess of Orleans had 
no knowledge of the ical treaty , and ihat the other oiiginated with Buckingham. But Dal- 
rymple’s authority seems far better in this instance. 

* P. 52. The reluctance to let the duke of Buckingham into the secret seems to prove thai 
more was meant than a toleration of the Roman catholic religion, towards which he had alwayr 
been disposed, and which was hardly a secret at court. 
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increasing in his kingdom, to the diminution of his authority, impelled 
him to declare himself a catholic ; which, besides the spiritual advan- 
tage, he believed to be the only means of restoring the monarchy. 
These passages, as well as the precautions taken in expectation of a 
vigorous resistance from a part of the nation, appear to intimate a 
formal re-establishment of the catholic church ; a measure connected, 
in the king’s apprehension, if not strictly with arbitrary power, yet with 
a very material enhancement of his prerogative. For the profession of 
an obnoxious faith by the king, as an insulated person, would, instead 
of strengthening his authority, prove the greatest obstacle to it ; as, in 
the next reign, turned out to be the case. Charles, however, and the 
duke of York deceived themselves into a confidence that the transition 
could be effected with no extraordinary difficulty. The king knew the 
prevailing laxity of religious principles in many about his court, and 
thought he had reason to rely on others as secretly catholic. Sunder- 
land is mentioned as a young man of talent, inclined to adopt that 
religion. (P. 81.) Even the earl of Orrery is spoken of as a catholic 
in his heart. (P. 33.) The duke, who conversed more among divines, 
was led to hope, from the strange language of the high-church party, 
that they might readily be persuaded to make what seemed no long 
step, and come into easy terms of union. 1 * * * * * It was the constant policy 
of the Romish priests to extenuate the differences between the two 
churches, and to throw the main odium of the schism on the Calvin- 
istic sects. The Anglicans, in their abhorrence of protestant noncon- 
formists, played into the hands of the common enemy. 

The court, however, entertained great hopes from the depressed 
condition of the dissenters, whom it was intended to bribe with that 
toleration under a catholic regimen, which they could so little expect 
from the church of England. Hence the duke of York was always 
strenuous against schemes of comprehension, which would invigorate 
the protestant interest and promote conciliation. With the opposite 
view of rendering a union among protestants impracticable, the rigorous 
episcopalians were encouraged underhand to prosecute the noncon- 
formists. (Ibid.) The duke of York took pains to assure Owen, an 
eminent divine of the independent persuasion, that he looked on all 
persecution as an unchristian thing, and altogether against his con- 
science. (Macpherson’s Extracts, p. 51.) Yet the court promoted a 
renewal of the temporary act, passed in 1664 against conventicles, 
which was reinforced by the addition of an extraordinary proviso, 
“That all clauses in the act should be construed most largely and 
beneficially for suppressing conventicles, and for the justification and 
encouragement of all persons to be employed in the execution thereof.” 8 
Wilkins, the most honest of the bishops, opposed this act in the house 
of lords, notwithstanding the king’s personal request that he would be 
silent. (Burnet, p. 272.) Sheldon and others, who, like him, disgraced 
the church of England by their unprincipled policy or their passions, 

1 *' The generality of the church of England men was not at that time very averse to the 

catholic religion ; many that went under that name had their religion to choose, and Went to 

church for company's sake." Life of James, p. 44a. 

* aa Car, II. c. x. Kennet, p. 306. The zeal in the commons against popery tended to 

aggravate this persecution of the dissenters. They had been led by some rascally clergymen 

to oelinre the absurdity that there was a good understanding between the two partiea. 
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not only gave it their earnest support at the time, but did all in their 
power to enforce its execution. 1 As the king’s temper was naturally 
tolerant, his co-operation in this severe measure would not easily be 
understood, without the explanation that a knowledge of his secret 
policy enables us to give. In no long course of time the persecution 
was relaxed, the imprisoned ministers set at liberty, some of the leading 
dissenters received pensions, and the king’s declaration of a general 
indulgence held forth an asylum from the law under the banner of 
prerogative. (Baxter, 87.) Though this is said to have proceeded 
from the advice of Shaftesbury, who had no concern in the original 
secret treaty with France, it was completely in the spirit of that com- 
pact, and must have been acceptable to the king. 

But the factious, fanatical, republican party (such were the usual 
epithets of the court at the time, such have ever since been applied by 
the advocates or apologists of the Stuarts,) had gradually led away by 
their delusions that parliament of cavaliers ; or, in other words, the 
glaring vices of the king, and the manifestation of designs against 
religion and liberty, had dispossessed them of a confiding loyalty, which, 
though highly dangerous from its excess, had always been rather ardent 
than servile. The sessions had been short, and the intervals of repeated 
prorogations much longer than usual ; a policy not well calculated for 
that age, where the growing discontents and suspicions of the people 
acquired strength by the stoppage of the regular channel of complaint. 
Vet the house of commons, during this period, though unmanageable 
on the one point of toleration, had displayed no want of confidence in 
the king nor any animosity towards his administration ; notwithstand- 
ing the flagrant abuses in the expenditure, which t*ie parliamentary 
commission of public accounts had brought to light, ai i the outrageous 
assault on sir John Coventry; a crime perpetrated by persons 
• employed by the court, and probably by the king’s direct order. 3 

The war with Holland at the beginning of 1672, so repugnant to 
English interests, so unwarranted by any provocation, so infamously 
piratical in its commencement, so ominous of further schemes still 

' Baxter, p. 74. 86. Kennet, p. 311. See an infamous letter of Sheldon, written at this 
time, to the bishops of his province, urging them to persecute the nonconformists. Harris’s 
Life of Charles II., p. 106. Proofs also are given by this author of the manner in which some, 
such as Lamplugh and Ward, responded to their primate’s wishes. 

Sheldon found a panegyrist quite worthy of him in his chaplain Parker, afterwards bishop of 
Oxford. This noteable person has left a Latin history of lus own tune, wherein he largely 
commemorates the archbishop’s zeal in molesting the dissenters, and praises him for defeating 
the scheme of comprehension. P. 25. I observe, that the late excellent editor of Burnet has 
endeavoured to slide in a word for the primate, (note onvol. i.p. 243.), on the authority of that 
history by bishop Parker, and of Sheldon’s Life in the Biographia Britannica. It is lament- 
able to rest on such proofs. I should certainly not have expected that in Magdalen College, 
of all places, the name of Parker would have been held in honour ; and as to the Biographia, 
laudatory as it is of primates in general, (save Tillotson, whom it depreciates,) I find on refer- 
ence, that its praise of Sheldon’s virtues is grounded on the authority of his epitaph in Croydon 
church. It is said in the same note, that Sheldon was born and bred to be archbishop of 
Canterbury ; in which case, Tillotson, Herring, and Sutton must have been intended for 
something else. 

* This is asserted by Burnet, and seems to be acknowledged by the duke of York. The 
court endeavoured to mitigate the efiect of the bill brought into the commons in consequence 
of Coventry's injury ; and so far succeeded, that, instead of a partial measure of protection for 
the members of the house of commons, as originally designed, (which seemed, I suppose, t r 
carry too marked a reference to the particular transaction,) it was turned into a general act, 
making it a capital felony to wound with intention to maim or disfigure. But the name of thj 
Coventry act has always clung to this statute. Pari. Hist. 461 . 
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more dark and dangerous, finally opened the eyes of all men of integrity. 
It was accompanied by the shutting up of the exchequer, an avowed 
bankruptcy at the moment of beginning an expensive war, 1 and by the 
declaration of indulgence, or suspension of all penal laws in religion ; 
an assertion of prerogative which seemed without limit. These ex- 
orbitances were the moie scandalous, that they happened during a very 
long prorogation. Hence the court so lost the confidence of the house 
of commons, that with all the lavish corruption of the following period, 
it could never regain a secure majority on any important question. The 
superiority of what was called the country party is referred to the sessicn 
of February, 1673, in which they compelled the king to recall his pro- 
clamation suspending the penal laws, and raised a barrier against the 
encroachments of popery in the test act. 

The king’s declaration of indulgence had been projected by Shaftes- 
bury, in order to conciliate or lull to sleep the protestant dissenters. It 
redounded in its immediate effect chiefly to their benefit ; the catholics 
already enjoying a connivance at the private exercise of their religion, 
and the declaration expressly refusing them public places of worship. 
The plan was most laudable in itself, could wc separate the motives 
which prompted it, and the means by which it was pretended to be 
made effectual. But in the declaration the king says, “We think our- 
selves obliged to make use of that supreme power in ecclesiastical 
matters which is not only inherent in us, but hath been declared and 
recognised to be so by several statutes and acts of parliament.” “ We 
do,” he says, not long afterwards, “ declare our will and pleasure to be, 
that the execution of all and all manner of penal laws in matters eccle- 
siastical, against whatsoever sort of nonconformists or recusants, be 
immediately suspended, and they are hereby suspended.” He mentions 
his intention to license a certain number of places for the religious 
worship of nonconforming protestants. (Pari. Hist. 5 1 5. Kennet, 330. )o 

It was generally understood to be an ancient prerogative of the 
crown to dispense with penal statutes in favour of particular persons, 
and under certain restrictions. It was undeniable, that the king 
might, by what is called a “ noli prosequi,” stop any criminal prosecu- 
tion commenced in his courts, though not an action for the recovery 
of a pecuniary penalty, which, by many statutes, was given to the 
common informer. He might of course set at liberty, by means of a 
pardon, any person imprisoned, whether upon conviction or by a 
magistrate’s warrant. Thus the operation of penal statutes in religion 
might, in a great measure, be rendered ineffectual, by an exercise of 
undisputed prerogatives ; and thus, in fact, the catholics had been 
enabled, since the accession of the house of Stuart, to withstand the 
crushing severity of the laws. But a pretension, in explicit terms, to 
suspend a body of statutes, a command to magistrates not to put them 

1 The king promised the bankers interest at six per cent., instead of the money due to them 
from the exchequer : but this was never paid till the latter part of William’s reign. It may be 
considered as the beginning of our national debt. It seems to have been intended to follow 
the shutting up of the exchequer with a still more unwarrantable stretch of power, by granting 
an injunction to the creditors, who were suing the bankers at law. According to North (Exa- 
men, p. 38. 47.), lord-keeper Bridgman resigned the great seal rather than comply with tjiis ; 
and Shaftesbury himself, who succeeded him, did not venture, if I understand the passage 
rightly, to grant an absolute injunction. The promise of interest for their money seems to have 
been given instead of this more illegal and violent remedy 
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in execution, arrogated a sort of absolute power, which no benefits of 
the indulgence itself, had they even been less insidiously offered could 
induce a lover of constitutional privileges to endure. Notwithstanding 
the affected distinction of temporal and ecclesiastical matters, it was 
evident that the king’s supremacy was as much capable of being 
bounded by the legislature in one as in the other, and that every law 
in the statute book might be repealed by a similar proclamation. The 
house of commons voted that the king’s prerogative, in matters 
ecclesiastical, docs not extend to repeal acts of parliament ; and 
addressed the king to recall his declaration. Whether from a desire 
to protect the nonconformists in a toleration even illegally obtained, or 
from the influence of Buckingham among some of the leaders of 
opposition, it appears from the debates that many of those, who had 
been in general most active against the court, resisted this vote, which 
was carried by 168 to 116. The king, in his answer to this address 
lamented that the house should question his ecclesiastical power, 
which had never been done before. This brought on a fresh rebuke ; 
and, in a second address, they positively deny the king’s right to 
suspend any law. u The legislative power,” they say, “ has always 
been acknowledged to reside in the king and two houses of parliament.” 
The king, in a speech to the house of lords, complained much of the 
opposition made by the commons ; and found a majority disposed to 
support him, though both houses concurred in an address against the 
growth of popery. At length, against the advice of the bolder part of 
his council, but certainly with a just sense of what he most valued, his 
ease of mind, Charles gave way to the public voice, and withdrew his 
declaration.' 

There was indeed a line of policy indicated at this time, which 
though intolerable to the bigotry and passion of the house, would best 
have foiled the schemes of the ministry ; a legislative repeal of all the 
penal statutes both against the catholic and the protestant dissenter, as 
far as regarded the exercise of their religion. It must be evident to 
any impartial man that the unrelenting harshness of parliament, from 
whom no abatement, even in the sanguinary laws against the priests of 
the Romish church had been obtained, had naturally and almost 
irresistibly driven the members of that persuasion into the camp of 
prerogative, and even furnished a pretext for that continual intrigue 
and conspiracy, which was carried on in the court of Charles II., as it 
had been in that of his father. A genuine toleration would have put an 
end to much of this ; but in the circumstances of that age, it could not 
have been safely granted without an exclusion from those public 

1 Pari. Hist. 517. The presbyterian party do not appear to have supported the declaration, 
at least Ihrch spoke against it; Waller, Seymour, sir Robert Howard in its favour. Baxter, 
says, the nonconformists were divided in opinion as to the propriety of availing themselves of 
the declaration, p. 99. Birch toid Pepys, some years before, that he feared some would try for 
extending the toleration of papists ; but the sober party would rather be without it than have 
it on those terms. Pcpys’s Diary, Jan. 31. 166S. Pari. Ilist. 546. 561. Father Orleans says, 
that Ormond, Arlington, and some others, advised the king to comply ; the duke and the rest 
of the council urging him to adhere, and Shaftesbury, who had been the first mover of the 
project, pledging himself for its success ; there being a party for the kingamong the commons, 
and a force on foot enough to daunt the other side. It was suspected that the women inter- 
posed, and prevailed on the king to withdraw his declaration. Upon this, Shaftesbury turned 
short round, provoked at the king’s want of steadiness, and especially at his giving up the point 
about issuing writ* in the recess of parliament. 
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fttsts, which were to be conferred by a sovereign in whom no trust 
could be reposed. 

The act of supremacy, in the first year of Elizabeth, had imposed on 
all, accepting temporal as well as ecclesiastical offices, an oath denying 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the pope. But though the refusal of this 
oath, when tendered, incurred various penalties, yet it does not appear 
that any were attached to its neglect, or that the oath was a previous 
qualification for the enjoyment of office, as it was made by a subsequent 
act of the same reign for sitting in the house of commons. It was 
found also by experience that persons attached to the Roman doctrine 
sometimes made use of strained constructions to reconcile the oath of 
supremacy to their faith. Nor could that test be offered to peers, who 
were excepted by a special provision. For these several reasons a 
more effectual security against popish counsellors, at least in notorious 
power, was created by the famous test act of 1673, which renders the 
reception of the sacrament according to the rites of the church of 
England, and a declaration renouncing the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, preliminary conditions without which no temporal office of trust 
Can be enjoyed. (25 Car. II. c. 2. Burnet, p. 490.) In this fundamental 
article of faith, no compromise or equivocation would be admitted by 
any member of the church of Rome. And as the obligation extended 
to the highest ranks, this reached the end for which it was immediately 
designed ; compelling, not only the lord-treasurer Clifford, the boldest 
and most dangerous of that party, to retire from public business, 
but the duke of York himself, whose desertion of the protestant 
church was hitherto not absolutely undisguised, to quit the post of lord 
admiral. 1 

It is evident that a test might have oeen framed to exclude the 
Roman catholic as effectually as the present, without bearing like this 
on the protestant nonconformist. But, though the preamble of the 
bill, and the whole history of the transaction, show that the main 
object was a safeguard against popery, it is probable that a majority of 
both houses liked it the better for this secondary effect of shutting out 
the presbyterians still more than had been done by previous statutes of 
this reign. There took place however a remarkable coalition between 
the two parties ; and many who had always acted as high-cliurch men 
and cavaliers, sensible at last of the policy of their common adversaries, 
renounced a good deal of the intolerance and bigotry that had 
characterised the present parliament. The dissenters, with much 
prudence or laudable disinterestedness, gave their support to the test 
act In return, a bill was brought in, and, after some debate, passed 
to the lords, repealing, in a considerable degree, the persecuting laws 
against their worship.® The upper house, perhaps insidiously, returned 

1 The test act began in a resolution, Feb. 28. 1673, that all who refuse to take the oaths and 
receive the sacrament, according to the rites of the Church of England, shall be incapable o* 
all public employments. Pari. Hist. 556. The court party endeavoured tooppose thedeclaratioi 
fcgainst transubstantiation, bnt of course in vain. Id. 561. 522. 

The king had pressed his brother to receive the sacrament, in order to avoid suspicion, whid 
fce^ absolutely refused; and this led, he says, to the test. Life of James, p. 48a. But hi: 
religion was long pretty well known, though he did not cease to conform till 107a. 

* Pari. Hist. 526-585. These. debates are copied from those published by Anchitel Grey, : 
member of the commons for thirty years ; but bis notes, though collectively most valuable 
are sometimes so brief and ill expressed, that it is haidly possr v le to make out their meaning 
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it with amendments more favourable to the dissenters, and insisted 
upon them after a conference. 1 A sudden prorogation very soon put 
an end to this bill, which was as unacceptable to the court as it was to 
the zealots of the church of England. It had been intended to follow 
it up by another, excluding all who should not conform to the established 
church from serving in the house of commons. 8 

It may appear remarkable that, as if content with these provisions, 
the victorious country party did not remonstrate against the shutting 
up of the exchequer, nor even wage any direct war against the king’s 
advisers. They voted, on the contrary, a large supply, which, as they 
did not choose explictly to recognise the Dutch war, was expressed to 
be granted for the king’s extraordinary occasions. (Kennet, p. 318.) 
This moderation, which ought at least to rescue them from the charges 
of faction and violence, has been censured by some as servile and 
corrupt ; and would really incur censure, if they had not attained the 
great object of breaking the court measures by other means. But the 
test act, and their steady protestation against the suspending preroga- 
tive, crushed the projects and dispersed the members of the cabal. 
The king had no longer any minister on whom he could rely, and, 
with his indolent temper, seems from this time, if not to have abandoned 
all hope of declaring his change of religion, yet to have seen both that 
and his other favourite projects postponed with much reluctance. 
From a real predilection, from the prospect of gain, and partly, no 
doubt, from some distant views of arbitrary power and a catholic 
establishment, he persevered a long time in clinging secretly to the 
interests of France : but his active co-operation in the schemes of 1669 
was at an end. In the next session of October, 1673, the commons 
drove Buckingham from the king’s councils ; they intimidated Arling- 
ton into a change of policy ; and though they did not succeed in 
removing the duke of Lauderdale, compelled him to confine himself 
chiefly to the affairs of Scotland.® 


CHAPTER XII. 

Earl of Dauby's Administration — Opposition in the Commons — 
Frequently corrupt — Character of Lord Danby — Connexion of the 
popular Party with France — Its Motives on both Sides — Doiibt as 

The court and church party, or rather some of them, seem to have much opposed this bill for 
the relief of protestant dissenters. 

1 Com. Journ., 28 and 29 Mar., 1673. Lords* Joarn. 24 and 29 Mar. The lords were so 
slow about this bill, that the lower house, knowing an adjournment to be in contemplation, 
sent a message to quicken them, according to a practice not unusual in this reign. Perhaps, on 
an attentive consideration of the report on the conference (Mar. 29.) it may appear that the 
lords* amendments had a tendency to let in popish, rather than to favour protestant, dissenter*. 
Parker says, that this act of indulgence was defeated by his great hero, archbishop Sheldon, 
who proposed, that the nonconformists should acknowledge the war against Charles I. to be 
unlawful. Hist, sui temporis, p. 24. (203. of the translation.) 

* It was proposed, as an instruction to the committee on the test act, that a clause should be 
Introduced, rendering nonconformists incapable of sitting in the house of commons. This 
was lost by 163 to 107 ; but it was resolved, that a distinct bill should be brought in foi that 
purpose, 10 Mar. 1073. 

* Com. Journ., 20 Jan. 1674. Pari. Hist- 608. 625. 649. Burnet 

3 <> 
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to their Acceptance of Money — Secret Treaties of the King with 
France— Fall of Danby— His Impeachment — Questions arising on 
it — His Commitment to the Tower — Pardon pleaded in Bar — Votes 
of Bishops— Abatement of Impeachments by Dissolution — Popish 
Plot — Coleman's Letters — Godfrey's Death— Injustice of Judges on 
the Trials — Parliament dissolved— Exclusion of Duke of York 
proposed — Schemes of Shaftesbury and Monmouth — Unsteadiness oj 
the King— Expedients to avoid the Exclusion — Names of Whig and 
lory — New Council formed by Sir William Temple — Long Proro- 
gation of Parliament — Petitions and Addresses — Violence of the 
Commons — Oxford Parliament — Impeachment of Commoners for 
Treason constitutional — Fitzharris impeached— Proceedings against 
Shaftesbury and his Colleagues — Triumph of the Court — Forfeiture 
of Charter of London — And of other Places — Projects of Lora 
Russell and Sidney — Their Trials — High Tory Principles of the 
Clergy — Passive Obedience — Some contend for absolute Power — 
Filmer — Sir George Mackenzie — Decree of University of Oxford — 
Connexion with Louis broken off— King's Death . — pp. 562-610. 

The period of lord Danby's administration, from 1673 to 1678, was 
full of chicanery and dissimulation on the king's side, of increasing 
suspiciousness on that of the commons. Forced by the voice of 
parliament, and the bad success of his arms, into peace with Holland, 
Charles struggled hard against a co-operation with her in the great 
confederacy of Spain and the empire to resist the encroachments of 
France on the Netherlands. Such was in that age the strength of the 
barrier fortresses, and so heroic the resistance of the prince of Orange, 
that notwithstanding the extreme weakness of Spain, there was no 
moment in that war, when the sincere and strenuous intervention of 
England would not have compelled Louis XIV. to accept the terms of 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. It was the treacherous attachment of 
Charles II. to French interests that brought the long congress of 
Nimeguen to an unfortunate termination ; and by surrendering so 
many towns of Flanders as laid the rest open to future aggression, 
gave rise to the tedious struggles of two more wars. (Sir William 
Temple's Memoirs.) 

In the behaviour of the house of commons during this period, 
previously at least to the session of 1678, there seems nothing which 
can incur much reprehension from those who reflect on the king's 
character and intentions ; unless it be rather that they granted 
supplies too largely, and did not sufficiently provide against the perils of 
the time. But the house of lords contained unfortunately an invincible 
majority for the court, ready to frustrate any legislative security for 
public liberty. Thus the habeas corpus act, first sent up to that 
house in 1674, was lost there in several successive sessions. The 
commons therefore testified their sense of public grievances, and kept 
alive an alarm in the nation by resolutions and addresses, which a 
phlegmatic reader is sometimes too apt to consider as factious or 
unnecessary. If they seem to have dwelt more, in some of these, on 
the dangers of religion, and less on those of liberty, than we may think 
reasonable, it is to be remembered that the fear of popery has always 
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been the surest string to touch for effect on the people ; and that the 
general clamour against that religion was all covertly directed against 
the duke of York, the most dangerous enemy of every part of our 
constitution. The real vice of this parliament was not intemperance, 
but corruption. Clifford, and still more Danby, were masters in an 
art practised by ministers from the time of James I., and which indeed 
can never be unknown where there exists a court and a popular 
assembly, that of turning to their use the weapons of mercenary 
eloquence by office, or blunting their edge by bribery. 1 Some who 
had been once prominent in opposition, as sir Robert Howard and sir 
Richard Temple, became placemen ; some, like Garraway and sir 
Thomas Lee, while they continued to lead the country party, took 
money from the court for softening particular votes ; 2 many, as seems 
to have been the case with Reresby, were won by promises, and the 
pretended friendship of men in power. 8 On two great classes of 
questions, France and popery, the commons broke away from all 
management ; nor was Danby unwilling to let his master see their 
indocility on these subjects. But, in general, till the year. 1678, by 
dint of the means before mentioned, and partly no doubt through the 
honest conviction of many that the king was not likely to employ any 
minister more favourable to the protestant religion and liberties of 
Europe, he kept his ground without any insuperable opposition from 
parliament.* 

The earl of Danby had virtues as an English minister, which serve 
to extenuate some great errors and an entire want of scrupulousness in 
his conduct. Zealous against the church of Rome and the aggrandize- 
ment of France, he counteracted, while he seemed to yield to, the 

1 Burnet says, that Dauby biibed the less important members, instead of the leaders; 
which did not answer so well. But lie seems to have been liberal to all. The parliament has 
g. hied the name of the pensioned. In that of 1679, sir Stephen Fox was called upon to pro- 
duce an account of the monies paid to many of their predecessors. Those who belonged to 
the new parliament endeavoured to defend themselves, and give reasons for their pensions ; 
but I observe no one says he did not always vote with the court. Pari. Hist. 1137. North 
admits that great clamour was excited by this discovery ; and well it might. See also Dal- 
rymnle’s Letters, ii. 92. 

* Bui net charges these two leaders of opposition with being bribed by the court to draw the 
house into granting an enormous supply, as the consideration of passing the test act; and 
see Pepys, Oct. 6. 1666. Sir Rob. Howard and sir Rich. Temple were said to have gone over 
to the court, m 1670, through similar inducements. Ralph Roger North (Examen, p. 456.) 
gives an account of the manner in which men were bought off from the opposition, though it 
was sometimes advisable to let them nominally continue in it ; and mentions Lee, Garraway, 
and Meres, all very active patriots, if we trust to the parliamentary debates. But, after all, 
neither Burnet nor Roger North are wholly to be relied on as to particular instances ; though 
the general fact of an extensive corruption be indisputable. 

* This cunning, self-interested man, who had been introduced to the house by lord Russell 
and lord Cavendish, and was connected with the country party, tells us that Danby sent for 
him in Feb. 1677, and assured him that the jealousies of that party were wholly without foun- 
dation ; that to his certain knowledge, the king meant no other than to preserve the religion 
and government by law established ; that if the government was in any danger, it was from 
those who pretended such a mighty zeal for it. On finding him well disposed, Danby took his 
proselyte to the king, who assured him of his regard for the constitution, and was right 
loyally believed. Reresby’s Mem. p. 36. What a picture of a minister and his knave-dupes. 

* “ There were two things,” says bishop Parker, “ which, like Circe’s cup, bewitched men, 
and turned them into brutes ; viz. popery and French interest. If men otherwise sober heard 
them once, it was sufficient to make them run mad. But when those things were laid aside, 
their behaviour to his majesty was with a becoming modesty.” P. 244. whenever the court 
seemed to fall in with the national inteiests on the two points of France and popery, many o 4 
the country party voted with th^m though more numerous than their own. Temple, p 458. 
Reresby, p. 23. et alibi. 

36 * 
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prepossessions of his master. If the policy of England before the 
peace of Nimeguen was mischievous and disgraceful, it would evidently 
have been far more so, had the king and duke of York been abetted by 
this minister in their fatal predilection for France. We owe to Danb/s 
influence, it must ever be remembered, the marriage of princess Mary 
to the prince of Orange, the seed of the revolution and the act of 
settlement — a courageous and disinterested counsel, which ought not 
to have proved the source of his greatest misfortunes. 1 But we cannot 
pretend to say that he was altogether as sound a friend to the con- 
stitution of his country, as to her national dignity and interests. I do 
not mean that he wished to render the king absolute. But a minister 
harassed and attacked in parliament is tempted to desire the means of 
crushing his opponents, or at least of augmenting his own sway. The 
mischievous bill that passed the house of lords in 1675, imposing as a 
test to be taken by both houses of parliament, as well as all holding 
beneflccd offices, a declaration that resistance to persons commissioned 
by the king was in all cases unlawful, and that they would never 
attempt any alteration in the government in church or state, was 
promoted by Danby, though it might possibly originate with others.* 
It was apparently meant as a bone of contention among the country party, 
in which the presbyterians and old parliamentarians were associated 
with discontented cavaliers. Besides the mischief of weakening this 
party, which indeed the minister could not fairly be expected to feel, 
nothing could have been devised more unconstitutional, or more 
advantageous to the court's projects of arbitrary power. 

It is certainly possible that a minister who, aware of the dangerous 
intentions of his sovereign or his colleagues, remains in the cabinet to 
thwart and countermine them, may serve the public more effectually 
than by retiring from office ; but he will scarcely succeed in avoiding 
some material sacrifices of integrity, and still less of reputation. 

1 The king, according to James himself, readily consented to the marriage of the princess, 
when it was first suggested in 1675 : the difficulty was with her father. He gave at last a 
reluctant consent ; and the offer was made by lords Arlington and Ossory to the prince of 
Orange, who received it coolly. Life of Janies, 501. When he came over to England in Oct. 
1677, with the intention of efiecting the match, the king and duke wished to defer it till the 
conclusion of the treaty then in negotiation at Nimeguen ; but “ the obstinacy of the prince, 
with the assistance of the treasurer, who from that time entered into the measures and interests 
of the prince, prevailed upon the flexibility of the king to let the marriage be first agreed and 
concluded. M P. 508. 

* Kennet, p. 332. North’s Examen, p. 61. Burnet. This test was covertly meant against 
the Romish party, as well as more openly against the dissenters. Life of James, p. 499. 
Danby set himself up as the patron of the church party and old cavaliers against the two oppo- 
sing religions ; trusting that they were stronger in the house of commons. But the times were 
so changed that the same men had no longer the same principles, and the house would listen 
to no measures against nonconformists. He propitiated, however, Chambeth Moloch and his 
suffragan imps, by renewing the persecution under the existing laws, which had been relaxed 
by the cabal ministry. Baxter, 156. 172. Kennet, 331. Neal, 698. Somers Tracts, vii. 336. 

Meanwhile, schemes of comprehension were sometimes on foot ; and the prelates affected to 
be desirous of bringing about an union ; but Morley and Sheldon frustrated them all. Baxter, 
156. Kennet, 326. Parker, 25. The bishops, however, were not uniformly intolerant. Croft, 
bishop of Hereford, published about 1675, a tract that made some noise, entitled the Naked 
Truth, for the purpose of moderating differences. It is not written with extraordinary ability ; 
but is very candid and well designed, though conceding so much as to scandalize his brethren. 
Somers Tracts, vii. 268. Biog. Brit. art. Croft ; where the book is extravagantly overpraised. 
Croft was one of the few bishops, who, being then very old, advised his clergy to read James 
II.’s declaration of indulgence in 1687 ; thinking, I suppose, though in those circumstances 
erroneously, that toleration was so good a thing, it was better to have it irregularly than not 
•tall. 
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Danby, the ostensible adviser of Charles II., took on himself the just 
odium of that hollow and suspicious policy which appeared to the 
world. We know indeed that he was concerned, against his own 
judgment, in the king’s secret receipt of money from France, the price 
of neutrality, both in 1676 and in 1678, the latter to his own ruin.‘ 
Could the opposition, though not so well apprized of these transactions 
as we are, be censured for giving little credit to his assurances of zeal 
against that power, which, though sincere in him, were so little in 
unison with the disposition of the court ? Had they no cause to dread 
that the great army suddenly raised in 1677, on pretence of being 
employed against France, might be turned to some worse purposes 
more congenial to the king’s temper ? * 

This invincible distrust of the court is the best apology for that which 
has given rise to so much censure, the secret connexions formed by 
the leaders of opposition with Louis XIV., through his ambassadors 
Barillon and Rouvigny, about the spring of 1678. 3 They well knew 
that the king’s designs against their liberties had been planned in 
concert with France, and could hardly be rendered effectual without 
her aid in money-, if not in arms.* If they could draw over this 
dangerous ally from his side, and convince the king of France 
that it was not his interest to crush their power, they would at least 


1 Charles received 500,000 crowns for the long prorogation of pailiament, from Nov. 167510 
Feb. 1677. In the beginning of the year 1676, the two kings bound themselves by a format 
treaty (to which Danby and Lauderdale, but not Coventry or Williamson, were privy,) not to 
enter on any treaties but by mutual consent ; and Charles promised, in consideration of a pen- 
sion, to prorogue or dissolve parliament, if they should attempt to force such treaties upon him. 
Dalrymple, p. 99. Danby tried to break this off, but did not hesitate to press the French cabi- 
net for the money; and 200,000/. was paid. The prince of Orange came afterwards through 
Rouvigny to a knowledge of this secret treaty P. 117. 

* This army consisted of between twenty and thirty thousand men, as fine troops as could be 
seen (Life of James, p. 512.): an alarming sight to those who denied the lawfulness of any 
standing army. It is impossible to doubt, from Barillon’s coi respondence in Dalrymple, that 
the king and duke looked to this force as the means of consolidating the royal authority. This 
was suspected at home, and very justly : “ Many well-meaning men, says Reresby, ** began 
to fear the army now raised was rather intended to awe our own kingdom than to war against 
France, as had at first been suggested.” P. 62. And in a former passage, p. 57., he positively 
attributes the opposition to the French war, in 1678,10 “a jealousy that the king indeed intended 
to raise an army, but never designed to go on with the war ; and to say the truth, some of the 
king's own party were not very sure of the contrary.” 

* Dalrymple, p. 12a. The immediate cause of those intrigues was the indignation of Louis 
at the princess Mary’s marriage. That event, which, as we know from James himself, was 
▼cry suddenly brought about, took the king of France by surprise. Charles apologised for it 
to Barillon, by saying, “ I am the only one of my party, except my brother ” (P. 125.) This, 
in fact, was the secret of his apparent relinquishment of French interests at different times in 
the latter years of his reign ; he found it hard to kick constantly against the pricks, and could 
employ no minister who went cordially along with his predilections. He seems too at times, 
as well as the duke of York, to have been seriously provoked at the unceasing encroachments 
of France, which exposed him to so much vexation at Rome . 

The connexion with lords Russell and Hollis began in Mar. 1678, though some of the 
opposition had been making advances to Barillon in the preceding Nov. p. 129. 131 . See also 
tC Copies and Extracts of some Letters written to and from the earl of Danby,” published in 
17x6 ; whence it appears that Montagu suspected the intrigues of Barillon. and the mission of 
Rouvigny, lady Russell’s first cousin, for the same purpose, as early as Jan. 1678 ; and informed 
Danby of it, pp. 50. 53. 59. 

4 Courtin, the French ambassador who preceded Barillon, had been engaged through great 
part of the year 1677 in a treaty with Charles for the prorogation or dissolution of parliament. 
After p long chaffering, the sum was fixed at 2,000,000 livres ; in consideration of which the 
king of England pledged himself to prorogue parliament from Dec. to April, 1678. It was 
in consequence of the subsidy being stopped by Louis, in resentment of the princess Mary’s 
marriage, that parliament, which had been already prorogued till April, was suddenly as- 
sembled in Feb. Dalrymple, p.'xxx. It appears that Courtin had employed French money 
to bribe members of the commons in T677, with the knowledge of Charles ; assigning as a 
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frustrate the suspected conspiracy, and secure the disbanding of the 
army ; though at a great sacrifice of the continental policy which they 
had long maintained, and which was truly important to our honour 
and safety. Yet there must be degrees in the scale of public utility ; 
and if the liberties of the people were really endangered by domestic 
treachery, it was ridiculous to think of saving Tournay and Valenciennes 
at the expense of all that was dearest at home. This is plainly the 
secret of that unaccountable, as it then seemed, and factious opposition, 
in the year 1678 ; which cannot be deemed to have served the ends of 
France, and thwarted the endeavours of lord Danby and sir William 
Temple to urge on the uncertain and half-reluctant temper of the king 
into a decided course of policy . 1 Louis, in fact, had no desire to see 
the king of England absolute over his people, unless it could be done 
so much by hi3 own help as to render himself the real master of both. 
In the estimate of kings, or of such kings as Louis XIV., all limitations 
of sovereignty, all co-ordinate authority of estates and parliaments, 
are not only derogatory to the royal dignity, but injurious to the stato 
itself, of which they distract the council and enervate the force. Great 
armies, prompt obedience, unlimited power over the national resources, 
secrecy in council, rapidity in execution, belong to an energetic and 
enlightened despotism r we should greatly err in supposing that Louis 
XIV. was led to concur in projects of subverting our constitution from 
any jealousy of its contributing to our prosperity. He saw, on the 
contrary, in the perpetual jarring of the kings and parliament, a source 
of feebleness and vacillation in foreign affairs, and a field for intrigue 
and corruption. It was certainly far from his design to see a republic, 
either in name or effect, established in England ; but an unanimous 
loyalty, a spontaneous submission to the court, was as little consonant 
to his interests ; and especially if accompanied with a willing return of 
the majority to the catholic religion, would have put an end to bis 
influence over the king, and still more certainly over the duke of York . 8 

reason, that Spain and the emperor were distributing money on the other side. In the course 
of this negotiation, he assured Charles that the lung of F : ranee was always ready to employ 
all his forces for the confirmation and augmentation of the royal authority in England, so that 
he should always be master of his subjects, and not depend upon them. 

1 See what Temple says of this, p. 460. : the king raised 20,000 men in the spring of 1678 
and seemed ready to go into the war ; but all was spoiled by a vote, on Clarges’s motion, that 
no money should be granted till satisfaction should be made as to religion This irritated the 
king so much that he determined to take the money which France offered him ; and he afterwards 
almost compelled the Dutch to sign the treaty ; so much against the prince of Orange’s 
inclinations, that he has often been charged, though unjustly, with having fought the battle 
of St. Denis after he knew that the peace was concluded. Danby also, in his vindication 
(published in 1679, and again in 1710 : see State Trials, ii. 634.), lays the blame of discouraging 
the king from embarking in the war on this vote of the commons. And the author of the Life 
of James II. says very truly, that the house ** were in reality more jealous of the king’s power 
than of the power of France ; for notwithstanding all their former warm addresses for hindering 
the growth of the power of France, when the king had no army, now that he had one, they 
passed a vote to have it immediately disbanded ; and the factious party, which was then 
prevalent among them, made it their only business to be rid of the duke, to pull down tlie 
ministers, and to weaken the crown.” P. 512. 

In defence of the commons it is to be urged, that, if they had any strong suspicion of the 
king’s private intrigues with France for some years past, as in all likelihood they had, common 
prudence would teach them to distrust his pretended desire for war with her; and it is, in fact, 
mostprobable, that his real object was to be master of a considerable army. 

* The memorial of Blanchard to the prince of Orange, quoted by Dalrymple, p. 201., con- 
tains these words : “ Le roi auroit 6 t 6 bien fachd qu’il eut t*t 6 absolu dans ses dtats ; l’un deses 
plus constants maximes depuis son rdtablissement ayam< 2 t< 5 , de le diviser d’avec son parlement, 
et de se servir tantdt de l'un, tantdt de l’autre, toujours par argent pour parvenir k ses fins.” 
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Me had long been sensible of the advantage to be reaped from a mal- 
content party in England. In the first years after the restoration, he 
kept up a connexion with the disappointed commonwealth’s men, while 
their courage was yet fresh and unsubdued ; and in the war of 1665 
was very nearly exciting insurrections both in England and Ireland. 1 
These schemes of course were suspended as he grew into closer 
friendship with Charles, and saw a surer method of preserving an 
ascendancy over the kingdom. But as soon as the princess Mary’s 
marriage, contrary to the king of England’s promise, and to the plain 
intent of all their clandestine negotiations, displayed his faithless and 
uncertain character to the French cabinet, they determined to make 
the patriotism, the passion, and the corruption of the house of commons, 
minister to their resentment and ambition. 

The views of lord Hollis and lord Russell in this clandestine inter- 
course with the French ambassador were sincerely patriotic and 
honourable: to detach France from the king; to crush the duke of 
York and popish faction ; to procure the disbanding of the army, the 
dissolution of a corrupted parliament, the dismissal of a bad minister.* 
They would indeed have displayed more prudence in leaving these 
dark and dangerous paths of intrigue to the court which was practised 
in them. They were concerting measures with the natural enemy of 
their country, religion, honour, and liberty ; whose obvious policy was 
to keep the kingdom disunited, that it might be powerless ; who had 
been long abetting the worst designs of our own court, and who could 
never be expected to act against popery and despotism, but for the 
temporary ends of his ambition. Yet, m the very critical circumstances 
of that period, it was impossible to pursue any course with security ; 
and the dangers of excessive circumspection and adherence to general 
rules may often be as formidable as those of temerity. The connexion 
of the popular party with France may very probably have frustrated 
the sinister intentions of the king and duke, by compelling the reduction 
of the army, though at the price of a great sacrifice of European policy. 
Such may be, with unprejudiced men, a sufficient apology for the con- 
duct of lord Russell and lord Hollis, the most public-spirited and high- 
minded characters of their age, in this extraordinary and unnatural 

1 Ralph, p. xi6. CEuvres de Louis XIV. ii. 204. and v. 67., where we have a curious and 
characteristic letter ot the king to d’Estrades in Jan. 1662, when he had been provoked by some 
high language Clarendon had held about the right of the flag. 

* The Tetters of Barillon in Dalrymple, pp. 134. 136. 140., are sufficient proofs of this. He 
imputes to Danby in one place, p. 142., the design of making the king absolute, and says* 
** M. le due d’York se croit perdu pour sa religion, si l’occasion presente ne lui sert h soumet* 
tre l’Angleterre ; e’est une enterprise fort hardie, et dont le succes est fort douteux.” Of 
Charles Himself he says ; “ Le roi d’Angleterre balance encore h se porter k l’extremitd ; son 
humeur r^pugne fort au dessein de changer le gouvernement. II est neaumoms entrain e! par 
M. le due d’York et par le grand trdsorier ; mats dans le fond il aimeroit mieux que la paix le 
m!t en dtat de demeurer en repos, et rdtablir ses affaires, e’est k dire, un bon revenu ; et jo 
crois qu’il ne se soucie pas beaucoup d’6tre plus absolu qu'il est. Le due et le trgsorier cos* 
noissent bien k qui ils ont affaire, et craignent d’etre abandonnespar le roi d’Angleterre aux pre- 
miers obstacles considerables qu’ils trouveront au dessein de relever l’autoritd royale en Angle- 
terre.” On this passage it may be observed, that there is reason to believe there was no co- 

S »e ration, but rather a great national distrust at this time, between the duke of York and lord 
anby. But Barillon had no doubt taken care to infuse into the minds of the opposition those 
suspicions of that minister’s designs. 

* Barillon seems to have favoured the opposition rather than the duke of York, who urged 
•the keeping up of the army. This was also the great object of the king, who very reluctantly 
disbanded it in Jan. 1679. Dalrymple, 307. &c. 
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alliance. It would have been unworthy of their virtue to have gone 
into so desperate an intrigue with no better aim than that of ruining 
lord Danby; and of this I think we may fully acquit them. The 
nobleness of Russell’s disposition beams forth in all that Barillon has 
written of their conferences. Yet, notwithstanding the plausible 
grounds of his conduct, we can hardly avoid wishing that he had 
abstained from so dangerous an intercourse, which led him to impair, 
in the eyes of posterity, by something more like faction than can be 
ascribed to any other part of his parliamentary life, the consistency and 
ingenuousness of his character. 1 

I have purposely mentioned lord Russell and lord Hollis apart from 
others who were mingled in the same intrigues of the French am- 
bassador, both because they were among the first with whom he 
tampered, and because they are honourably distinguished by tlieif 
abstinence from all pecuniary remuneration, which Hollis refused, and 
which Barillon did not presume to offer to Russell. It appears how- 
ever from this minister’s accounts of the money he had expended in 
this secret service of the French crown, that, at a later time, namely 
about the end of 1680, many of the leading members of opposition, sir 
Thomas Littleton, Mr. Garraway, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Powle, Mr. 
Sacheverell, Mr. Foley, received sums of 500 or 300 guineas, as testi- 
monies of the king of France's munificence and favour. Among others, 
Algernon Sidney, who, though not in parliament, was very active out 
of it, is more than once mentioned. Chiefly because the name of 
Algernon Sidney had been associated with the most stem and elevated 
virtue, this statement was received with great reluctance ; and many 
have ventured to call the truth of these pecuniary gratifications in 
question. This is certainly a bold surmise ; though Barillon is known 
to have been a man of luxurious and expensive habits, and his demands 
for more money on account of the English court, which continually, 
occur in his correspondence with Louis, may lead to a suspicion that 
he would be in some measure a gainer by it. This however might 
possibly be the case without actual peculation. But it must be observed 
that there are two classes of those who are alleged to have received 
presents through his hands ; one, of such as were in actual communi- 
cation with himself; another, of such as sir John Baber, a secret agent, 
had prevailed upon to accept it. Sidney was in the. first class; but, 
as to the second, comprehending Littleton, Hampden, Sacheverell, in 
whom it is as difficult to suspect pecuniary corruption as in him, the 
proof is manifestly weaker, depending only on the assertion of an in- 
triguer that he had paid them the money. The falsehood either of 
Baber or Barillon would acquit these considerable men. Nor is it to 
be reckoned improbable that persons employed in this clandestine 
service should be guilty of a fraud, for which they could evidently 
never be made responsible. We have indeed a remarkable confession 
of Coleman, the famous intriguer executed for the popish plot, to this 
effect He deposed in his examination before the house of commons, 
in Nov., 1678, that he had received last session of Barillon 2500^ to be 
distributed among members of parliament, which he had converted to 

A This delicate subject is treated with great candour as well as judgment by lord John Russell 
in his Life of William Lord Russell. 
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his own use. (Pari. Hist 1035. ; Dalrymple, 200.) It is doubtless 
possible that Coleman, having actually expended this money in the 
manner intended, bespoke the favour of those whose secret he kept by 
taking the discredit of such a fraud on himself. But it is also possible 
that he spoke the truth. A similar uncertainty hangs over the trans- 
actions of sir John Baber. Nothing in the parliamentary conduct of 
the above-mentioned gentlemen in 1680 corroborates the suspicion of 
9>n intrigue with France, whatever may have been the case in 1678. 

I must fairly confess, however, that the decided bias of my own mind 
Is on the affirmative side of this question ; and that principally because 
I am not so much struck, as some have been, by any violent improba- 
oility in what Baritlon wrote to his court on the subject. If indeed we 
were to read, that Algernon Sidney had been bought over by Louis 
XIV. or Charles II. to assist in setting up absolute monarchy in 
England, we might fairly oppose our knowledge of his inflexible and 
haughty character, of his zeal, in life and death, for republican liberty. 
But there is, I presume, some moral distinction between the acceptance 
of a bribe to desert or betray our principles and that of a trifling pre- 
sent for acting in conformity to them. The one is, of course, to be 
styled corruption ; the other is repugnant to a generous and delicate 
mind, but too much sanctioned by the practice of an age far less 
scrupulous than our own, to have carried with it any great self-reproach 
or sense of degradation. It is truly inconceivable that men of such 
property as sir Thomas Littleton or Mr. Foley should have accepted 
300 or 500 guineas, the sums mentioned by Barillon, as the price of 
apostasy from those political principles to which they owed the esteem 
of their country, or of an implicit compliance with the dictates of 
France. It is sufficiently disgraceful to the times in which they lived, 
that they should have accepted so pitiful a gratuity ; unless, indeed, 
we should in candour resort to an hypothesis which seems tenable, that 
they agreed among themselves not to run the chance of offending 
Louis, or exciting his distrust, by a refusal of this money. Sidney 
indeed was, as there is reason to think, a distressed man ; he had 
formerly been in connection with the court of France, 1 and had per- 
suaded himself that the countenance of that power might one day or 
other be afforded to his darling scheme of a commonwealth ; he had 
contracted a dislike to the prince of Orange, and consequently to the 
Dutch alliance, from the same governing motive : is it strange that one 
so circumstanced should have accepted a small gratification from the 
king of France which implied no dereliction of his duty as an English- 
man, or any sacrifice of political integrity ? And I should be glad to 
be informed by the idolaters of Algernon Sidney’s name, what we 
know of him from authentic and contemporary sources which renders 
this incredible,* 

1 Louis XIV. tells us, that Sidney had made proposals to France in 1666 for an insurrection, 
and asked 100,000 crowns to eflect it ; which was thought too much for an experiment. He 
tried to persuade the ministers, that it was against the interest of France that England should 
continue a monarchy. CEuvres de Louis XIV. ii. 204. 

* " No man of common sense, I imagine,” says lord John Russell , 11 can believe that he 
took the money for himself. His character is one of heroic pride and generosity. His declin- 
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France, in the whole course of these intrigues, held the game in her 
hands. Mistress of both parties, she might either embarrass the king 
through parliament, if he /pretended to an independent course of policy, 
&r cast away the latter, when he should return to his former engage- 
ments. Hence, as early as May, 1678, a private treaty was set on foot 
between Charles and Louis, by which the former obliged himself to 
keep a neutrality, if the allies should not accept the terms offered by 
France, to recall all his troops from Flanders within two months, to 
disband most of his army, and not to assemble his parliament for six 
months ; in return he was to receive 6,000,000 livres. This was signed 
by the king himself on May 27.; none of his ministers venturing to 
affix their names. (Dalrymple, 162.) Yet at this time he was making 
outward professions of an intention to carry on the war. Even in this 
secret treaty, so thorough was his insincerity, he meant to evade one of 
its articles, that of disbanding his troops. In this alone he was really 
opposed to the wishes of France ; and her pertinacity in disarming 
him seems to have been the chief source of those capricious changes 
of his disposition which we find for three or four years at this period. 1 
Louis again appears not only to have mistrusted the king’s own incli- 
nations after the prince of Orange’s marriage, and his ability to with- 
stand the eagerness of the nation for war, but to have apprehended he 
might become absolute by means of his army, without standing in- 
debted for it to his ancient ally. In this point therefore he faithfully 
served the popular party. Charles used every endeavour to evade this 
condition ; whether it were that he still entertained hopes of attaining 
arbitrary power through intimidation, or that dreading the violence of 
the house of commons, and ascribing it rather to a republican con- 
spiracy than to his own misconduct, he looked to a military force as 
his security. From this motive we may account for his strange pro- 
posal to the French king of a league in support of Sweden, by which 
he was to furnish fifteen ships and 10,000 men, at the expense of 
France, during three years, receiving six millions for the first year, and 

meanness, a station above poverty, and a temper of philosophy above covetousness, what 
man will be envious enough to think that he was a pensioner of France ?” p. 1x6. 

I must fairly confess, that in my opinion all those who believe that Sidney took the money 
at all, believe that he took it for himself; and notwithstanding this high eulogium, I adhere to 
the reasoning in my text. This noble descendant of lord Russell, equal to him in candour and 
virtue, but far superior in talents, has lost sight, I must take leave to say, of his usual good 
sense and good taste in mentioning with praise the idle story of Sidney shooting his horse. It 
was such an action as Alderman Sawbridge or Mr. Thomas Brand Hollis would have thought 
very fine ; but which, on a moment's thought, lord John Russell would see in its true light, as 
a piece of vulgar brutality, unworthy of Sidney’s character and station, and most unlikely to 
be true. He was a republican, no doubt, and wished to see such a form of government estab- 
lished at home ; but it was as a Roman senator, with no bigotted abhorrence of kings, or cos- 
mopolize zeal. Nor was Louis XIV., as lord John well knows, a Muley Molock, who would 
have taken away a gentleman’s horse by violence. The truth is, that Sidney was a little too 
much disposed towards that great monarch; and would, I have no question, have been most 
happy to oblige his majesty and pocket the pistoles. But it has been the fashion for a long 
time (chiefly, I am persuaded, through the delusion of the ear, the name of Algernon Sidney 
having so spacious a sound) to exaggerate his merits, so that even those who are best able to 
form an estimate of them are carried away ; and J have no doubt that such as know very little 
will be dissatisfied with what I have said of their idol. 

1 His exclamation at Barillon’spressing the reduction of the army to 8000 men is well known; 
“ Od's fish ! are all the king of France’s promises to make me master of my subjects come to 
this ! or does he think that a matter to be done with 8000 men ! ” Temple says, “ He seemed 
at this time (May, 1678) more resolved to enter into the war than I had ever before seen or 
thought him. * 
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four for each of the two next. Louis, as is highly probable, betrayed 
this project to the Dutch government, and thus frightened them into 
that nasty signature of the treaty of Nimeguen, which broke up the 
confederacy and accomplished the immediate objects of his ambition. 
No longer in need of the court of England, he determined to punish it 
for that duplicity, which none resent more in others than those who 
are accustomed to practise it. He refused Charles the pension 
stipulated by the private treaty, alleging that its conditions had not 
been performed; and urged on Montagu, with promises of indemnifica- 
tion, to betray as much as he knew of that secret, in order to ruin lord 
Danby. (Dalrymple, 178. et post.) 

The ultimate cause of this minister’s fall may thus be deduced from 
the best action of his life ; though it ensued immediately from his very 
culpable weakness in aiding the king’s base inclinations towards a 
sordid bargaining with France. It is well known that the famous letter 
to Montagu, empowering him to make an offer of neutrality for the 
price of 6,000,000 livres, was not only written by the king’s express 
order, but that Charles even attested this with his own signature in a 
postscript. 

This bears date five days after an act had absolutely passed to raise 
money for carrying on the war ; a circumstance worthy of particular 
attention, as it both puts an end to every pretext or apology which the 
least scrupulous could venture to urge in behalf of this negotiation, and 
justifies the whig party of England in an invincible distrust, an inex- 
piable hatred, of so perfidious a cozener as filled the throne. But, as he 
was beyond their reach, they exercised a constitutional right in the 
impeachment of his responsible minister. For responsible he surely 
was ; though, strangely mistaking the obligations of an English states- 
man, Danby seems to fancy in his printed defence that the king’s order 
would be sufficient warrant to justify obedience in any case not literally 
unlawful. “ I believe,” he says, “ there are very few subjects but what 
would take it ill not to be obeyed by their servants ; and their servants 
might as justly expect their master’s protection for their obedience.” 
The letter to Montagu, he asserts, “ was written by the king’s com- 
mand, upon the subject of peace and war, wherein his majesty alone is 
at all times sole judge, and ought to be obeyed not only by any of his 
ministers of state, but by all his subjects.” 1 Such were, in that age, 
the monarchical or tory maxims of government, which the impeach- 
ment of this minister contributed in some measure to overthrow. As 
the king’s authority for the letter to Montagu was an undeniable fact, 
evidenced by his own hand-writing, the commons in impeaching lord 
Danby went a great way towards establishing the principle that no 
minister can shelter himself behind the throne by pleading obedience 
to the orders of his sovereign. He is answerable for the justice, the 
honesty, the utility of all measures emanating from the crown, as well 
as for their legality ; and thus the executive administration is, or ought 
to be, subordinate, in all great matters of policy, to the superintendence 
and virtual control of the two houses of parliament. It must at the 
same time be admitted that, through the heat of honest indignation 

1 Memoirs relating to the Impeachment of the Earl of Danby, 1710, pp. 151. 227. State 
Trials, vol. ati. 
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and some less worthy passions on the one hand, through uncertain and 
crude principles of constitutional law on the other, this just and neces- 
sary impeachment of the earl of Danby was not so conducted as to be 
exempt from all reproach. The charge of high treason for an offence 
manifestly amounting only to misdemeanour, with the purpose, not 
perhaps of taking the life of the accused, but at least of procuring some 
punishment beyond the law , 1 the strange mixture of articles, as to which 
there was no presumptive proof, or which were evidently false, such as 
concealment of the popish plot, gave such a character of intemperance 
and faction to these proceedings, as may lead superficial readers to 
condemn them altogether . 2 The compliance of Danby with the king’s 
corrupt policy had been highly culpable, but it was not unprecedented ; 
it was even conformable to the court standard of duty ; and as it 
sprung from too inordinate a desire to retain power, it would have 
found an appropriate and adequate chastisement in exclusion from 
office. We judge perhaps somewhat more favourably of lord Danby 
than his contemporaries at that juncture were warranted to do; but 
even then he was rather a minister to be pulled down than a man to be 
severely punished. His one great and undeniable service to the pro- 
testant and English interests should have palliated a multitude of 
errors. Yet this was the main-spring and first source of the intrigue 
that ruined him. 

The impeachment of lord Danby brought forward several material 
discussions on that part of our constitutional law, which should not be 
passed over in this place. I. As soon as the charges presented by the 
commons at the bar of the upper house had been read, a motion was 
made that the earl should withdraw ; and another afterwards, that he 
should be committed to the Tower : both of which were negatived by 
considerable majorities . 8 This refusal to commit on a charge of treason 
had created a dispute between the two houses in the instance of lord 
Clarendon . 4 In that case, however, one of the articles of impeachment 
did actually contain an unquestionable treason. But it was contended 
with much more force on the present occasion, that if the commons, by 
merely using the word traitorously, could alter the character of offences 
which, on their own showing, amounted to misdemeanours, the boasted 
certainty of the law in matters of treason would be at an end ; and 
unless it were meant that the lords should pass sentence in such a case 
against the received rules of law, there could be no pretext for their 
refusing to admit the accused to bail. Even in Strafford’s case, which 
was a condemned precedent, they had a general charge of high treason 
upon which he was committed; while the offences alleged against 
Danby were stated with particularity, and upon the face of the articles 
could not be brought within any reasonable interpretation of the statutes 
relating to treason. The house of commons faintly urged a remarkable 

1 The violence of the next house of commons, who refused to acquiesce in Danby’s banish- 
ment, to which the lords had changed their bill in attainder, may seem to render this very 
doubtful. But it is to be remembered, that they were exasperated by the pardon he had 
clandestinely obtained, and pleaded in bar of their impeachment. 

* The impeachment was carried by 179 to xi6, 19 Dec. A motion, 21 Dec. to leave out the 
word traitorously, was lost by 179 to X41. 

* Lords’ Joums., 26 Dec. 1678. Eighteen peers entered their protests; Halifax, Essex, 
Shaftesbury, &c. 

* State Trials, vi. 35s et post. Hatsell’s Precedents, iv. 176. 
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clause in the act of Edward III., which provides that, in case of any 
doubt arising as to the nature of an offence charged to amount to trea- 
son, the judges should refer it to the sentence of parliament ; and 
maintained that this invested the two houses with a declaratory power 
to extend the penalties of the law to new offences which had not been 
clearly provided for in its enactments. But, though something like this 
might possibly have been in contemplation with the framers of that 
statute, and precedents were not absolutely wanting to support the 
construction, it was so repugnant to the more equitable principles of 
criminal law which had begun to gain ground, that even the heat of 
faction did not induce the commons to insist upon it. They may be 
considered however as having carried their point; for, though the pro- 
rogation and subsequent dissolution of the present parliament ensued 
so quickly that nothing more was done in the matter, yet when the next 
house of commons revived the impeachment, the lords voted to take 
Danby into custody without any further objection. (Lords > Journ. 
April 16.) It ought not to be inferred from hence, that they were 
wrong in refusing to commit ; nor do I conceive, notwithstanding the 
later precedent of lord Oxford, that any rule to the contrary is estab- 
lished. In any future case it ought to be open to debate, whether 
articles of impeachment pretending to contain a charge of high treason 
do substantially set forth overt acts of such a crime ; and, if the house 
of lords shall be of opinion, eitl er by consulting the judges or other- 
wise, that no treason is specially alleged, they should, notwithstanding 
any technical words, treat the offence as a misdemeanour, and admit the 
accused to bail. 1 

2. A still more important question sprang up as to the king’s right 
of pardon upon a parliamentary impeachment. Danby, who had 
absconded on the unexpected revival of these proceedings in the new 
parliament, finding that an act of attainder was likely to pass against 
him in consequence of his flight from justice, surrendered himself to the 
usher of the black rod ; and, on being required to give in his written 
answer to the charges of the commons, pleaded a pardon, secretly 
obtained from the king, in bar of the prosecution. 2 The commons 
resolved that the pardon was illegal and void, and ought not to be 
pleaded in bar of the impeachment of the commons of England. They 
demanded judgment at the lords’ bar, against Danby, as having put in 
a void plea. They resolved, with that culpable violence which distin- 

1 “The lord privy seal, Anglcsea, in a conference between the two houses,” said, “that, in 
,/he transaction of this affair, were two great points gained by this house of commons : the first 
was, that impeachments made by the commons in one parliament continued from session to 
session, and parliament to parliament, notwithstanding prorogations or dissolutions: the other 
point was, that in cases of impeachments, upon special matter shown, if the modesty of the 
party directs him not to withdraw, the lords admit that of right they ought to order him to 
withdraw, and that afterwards he ought to be committed. But he understood that the lords 
did not intend to extend the points of withdrawing and committing to general impeachments 
without special matter alleged ; else they did not know how many might be picked out of their 
house on a sudden.” 

Shaftesbury said, indecently enough, that they were as willing to be rid of the earl of Danby 
as the commons ; and cavilled at the distinction between general and special impeachments. 
Com. Journs. ia April, 1679. On the impeachment of Scroggs for treason, in the next parlia- 
ment, it was moved to commit him; but the previous question was carried, and he was 
admitted to bail ; doubtless because no sufficient matter was alleged. Tw«»tv peers protested* 
Lords’ Journs. 7 Jan, 1681. 

• I«ords’ Journs. 35 April Pari. Hist. i}2’ &c. 
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guished this and the succeeding house of commons, in order to deprive 
the accused of the assistance of counsel, that no commoner whatsoever 
should presume to maintain the validity of the pardon pleaded by the 
earl of Danby without their consent, on pain of being accounted a 
betrayer of the liberties of the commons of England. (Lords’ Journ. 
9th May, 1679.) They denied the right of the bishops to vote on the 
validity of this pardon. They demanded the appointment of a com- 
mittee from both houses to regulate the form and manner of proceeding 
on this impeachment, as well as on that of the five lords accused of 
participation in the popish plot. The upper house gave some signs of 
a vacillating and temporizing spirit, not by any means unaccountable. 
They acceded, after a first refusal, to the proposition of a committee, 
though manifestly designed to encroach on their own exclusive claim 
of judicature. 1 But they came to a resolution that the spiritual lords 
had a right to sit and vote in parliament in capital cases, until judgment 
of death shall be pronounced. 2 The commons of course protested 
against this vote ;* but a prorogation soon dropped the curtain over 
their differences ; and Danby’s impeachment was not acted upon in the 
next parliament. 

There seems to be no kind of pretence for objecting to the votes of 
the bishops on such preliminary questions as may arise in an impeach- 
ment of treason. It is true that ancient custom has so far ingrafted the 
provisions of the ecclesiastical law on our constitution, that they are 
bound to withdraw when judgment of life or death is pronounced; 
though even in this they always do it with a protestation of their right 
to remain. This, once claimed as a privilege of the church, and reluc- 
tantly admitted by the state, became, in the lapse of ages, an exclusion 
and badge of inferiority. In the constitutions of Clarendon, under 
Henry II., it is enacted, that the bishops and others holding spiritual 
benefices u in capite ” should give their attendance at trials in parlia- 
ment, till it come to sentence of life or member. This, although per- 
haps too ancient to have authority as statute law, was a sufficient 
evidence of the constitutional usage, where nothing so material could 
be alleged on the other side. And, as the original privilege was built 
upon nothing better than the narrow superstitions of the canon law, 
there was no reasonable pretext for carrying the exclusion of the 
spiritual lords farther than certain and constant precedents required. 
Though it was true, as the enemies of lord Danby urged, that by 
voting for the validity of his pardon, they would in effect determine the 
whole question in his favour, yet there seemed no serious reasons, con- 
sidering it abstractedly from party views, why they should not thus 
indirectly be restored for once to a privilege, from which the prejudices 
of former ages alone had shut them out. 

1 Lords* Journs. xo May, and it. After the former vote 50 peers, out of 107 who appear to 
have been present, entered their dissent ; and another, the earl of Leicester, is known to have 
voted with the minority. This unusual strength of opposition, no doubt, produced the change 
next day. 

* 13 May. Twenty-one peers were entered as dissentient. The commons inquired whether 
it were intended by this that the bishops should vote on the pardon of Danby, which the upper 
house declined to answer, but said they could not vote on the trial of the five popish loros, 
15. y.aTMay. 

• See the report of a committee in Journs. 26 May ; or Hatsell’s Precedents, iv. 374. 
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The main point in controversy, whether a general or special pardon 
from the king could be pleaded in answer to an impeachment of the 
commons, so as to prevent any further proceedings m it, never came 
to a regular decision. It was evident that a minister who had influence 
enough to obtain such an indemnity, might set both houses of parlia- 
ment at defiance ; the pretended responsibility of the crown’s advisers, 
accounted the palladium of our constitution, would be an idle mockery, 
if not only punishment could be averted, but inquiry frustrated. Even 
if the king could remit the penalties of a guilty minister’s sentence upon 
impeachment, it would be much, that public indignation should have 
been excited against him, that suspicion should have been turned into 
proof, that shame and reproach, irremissible by the great seal, should 
avenge the wrongs of his country. It was always to be presumed, that 
a sovereign undeceived by such a judicial inquiry, or sensible to the 
general voice it roused, would voluntarily, or at least prudently, aban- 
don an unworthy favourite. Though it might be admitted that long 
usage had established the royal prerogative of granting pardons under 
the great seal, even before trial, and that such pardons might be pleaded 
in bar, (a prerogative indeed which ancient statutes, not repealed, though 
gone into disuse, or rather in no time acted upon, had attempted to 
restrain,) yet we could not infer that it extended to cases of impeach- 
ment. In ordinary criminal proceedings by indictment the king was 
before the court as prosecutor, the suit was in his name; he might stay 
the process at his pleasure, by entering a “ noli prosequi ; ” to pardon, 
before or after judgment, was a branch of the same prerogative ; it was 
a great constitutional trust, to be exercised at his discretion. But in an 
appeal, or accusation of felony, brought by the injured party, or his 
next of blood, a proceeding wherein the king’s name did not appear, it 
was undoubted that he could not remit the capital sentence. The same 
principles seemed applicable to an impeachment at the suit of the 
commons of England, demanding justice from the supreme tribunal 
of the other house of parliament. It could not be denied that 
James had remitted the whole sentence upon lord Bacon. But 
impeachments were so unusual at that time, and the privileges of 
parliament so little out of dispute, that no great stress could be laid 
on this precedent. 

Such must have been the course of arguing, strong on political, and 
specious on legal grounds, which induced the commons to resist the 
plea put in by lord Danby. Though this question remained in sus- 
pense on the present occasion, it was finally decided by the legislature 
in the act of settlement ; which provides that no pardon under the great 
seal of England be pleadable to an impeachment of the commons in 
parliament. (13 W. III. c. 2.) These expressions seem tacitly to 
concede the crown’s right of granting a pardon after sentence ; which, 
though perhaps it could not well be distinguished in point of law from 
a pardon pleadable in bar, stands on a very different footing, as has 
been observed above, with respect to constitutional policy. Accord- 
ingly upon the impeachment of the six peers who had been concerned 
in the rebellion of 1715, the house of lords after sentence passed, having 
come to a resolution on debate that the king had a right to reprieve in 
cases of impeachment, addressed him to exercise that prerogative as to 
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such of them as should deserve his mercy ; and three of the numbet 
were in consequence pardoned, i 

3. The impeachment of Danby first brought forward another question 
of hardly less magnitude, and remarkable as one of the few great points 
in constitutional law, which have been discussed and finally settled 
within the memory of the present generation : I mean the continuance 
of an impeachment by the commons from one parliament to another. 
Though this has been put at rest by a determination altogether 
consonant to maxims of expediency, it seems proper in this place 
to show briefly the grounds upon which the argument on both sides 
rested. 

In the earlier period of our parliamentary records, the business of 
both houses, whether of a legislative or judicial nature, though often 
very multifarious, was despatched with the rapidity natural to com- 
paratively rude times, by men impatient of delay, unused to doubt, and 
not cautious in the proof of facts or attentive to the subtleties of reason- 
ing. The session, generally speaking, was not to terminate till the 
petitions in parliament for redress had been disposed of, whether 
decisively or by reference to some more permanent tribunal. Petitions 
for alteration of the law, presented by the commons, and assented to 
by the lords, were drawn up into statutes by the king’s council just 
before the prorogation or dissolution. They fell naturally to the ground, 
if the session closed before they could be submitted to the king’s 
pleasure. The great change that took place in the reign of Henry 
VI., by passing bills complete in their form through the two houses 
instead of petitions, while it rendered manifest to every eye that dis- 
tinction between legislative and judicial proceedings which the sim- 
plicity of older times had half concealed, did not affect this constitu- 
tional principle. At the close of a session, every bill then in progress 
through parliament became a nullity, and must pass again through all 
its stages before it could be tendered for the royal assent No sort 01 
difference existed in the effect of a prorogation and a dissolution ; it 
was even maintained that a session made a parliament. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, writs of error from 
inferior courts to the house of lords became far less usual than in the 
preceding age ; and when they occurred, as error could only be assigned 
on a point of law appearing on the record, they were quickly decided 
with the assistance of the judges. But when they grew more frequent, 
and especially when appeals from the chancellor, requiring often a 
tedious examination of depositions, were brought before the lords, it 
was found that a sudden prorogation might often interrupt a decision ; 
and the question arose, whether writs of error, and other proceedings 
of a similar nature, did not, according to precedent or analogy, cease, 
or in technical language abate, at the close of a session. An order was 
accordingly made by the house on March 11. 1673, that “ the lords' 
committees for privileges should inquire whether an appeal to this 
house either by writ of error or petition, from the proceedings of any 
other court being depending, and not determined in one session of 
parliament, continue in statu quo unto the next session of parliament, 

1 Pari. Hist. vii. 283. Mr. Lcchmere, a very ardent whig, then solicitor-general, and one 
of the manager? on *he impeachment, had most confidently denied this prerogative. Id* 333. 
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without renewing the writ of error or petition, or beginning all anew.” 
The committee reported on the 29th of March, after mis-reciting the 
order of reference to them in a very remarkable manner, by omitting 
some words and interpolating others, so as to make it far more exten- 
sive than it really was, 1 that upon the consideration of precedents, 
which they specify, they came to a resolution that “businesses depend- 
ing in one parliament or session of parliament have been continued to 
the next session of the same parliament, and the proceedings thereupon 
have remained in the same state in which they were left when last in 
agitation.” The house approved of this resolution, and ordered it 
accordingly. (Lords’ Journals.) 

This resolution was decisive as to the continuance of ordinary judicial 
business beyond the termination of a session. It was still open to dis- 
pute, whether it might not abate by a dissolution. And the peculiar 
case of impeachment, to which, after the dissolution of the long parlia- 
ment in 1678, every one’s attention was turned, seemed to stand on 
different grounds. It was referred therefore to the committee of 
privileges, on the nth of March, 1679, to consider whether petitions 
of appeal which were presented to this house in the last parliament be 
still in force to be proceeded on. Next day it is referred to the same 
committee, on a report of the matter of fact as to the impeachments of 
the earl of Danby and the five popish lords in the late parliament, to 
consider of the state of the said impeachments and all the incidents 
relating thereto, and to report to the house. On the 18th of March 
lord Essex reported from the committee, that, “upon perusal of the 
judgment of this house of the 29th of March, 1673, they are of opinion, 
that in all cases of appeals and writs of error they continue, and are to 
be proceeded on, in statu quo, as they stood at the dissolution of the 

last parliament, without beginning de novo And upon 

consideration had of the matter referred to their lordships concerning 
the state of the impeachments brought up from the house of commons 
the last parliament, etc they are of opinion that the dis- 

solution of the last parliament doth not alter the state of the impeach- 
ments brought up by the commons in that parliament.” This report 
was taken into consideration next day by the house; and after a debate, 
which appears from the journals to have lasted some time, and the 
previous question moved and lost, it was resolved to agree with the 
committee. (Lords’ Journals. 78 peers were present.) 

This resolution became for some years the acknowledged law of 
parliament. Lord Stafford, at his trial in 1680, having requested that 
his counsel might be heard as to the point, whether impeachments 
could go from one parliament to another, the house took no notice of 
this question ; though they consulted the judges about another which 
he had put, as to the necessity of two witnesses to every overt act of 
treason. (Id. 4th Dec. 1680.) Lord Danby and chief-justice Scroggs 
petitioned the lords in the Oxford parliament, one to have the charges 
against him dismissed, the other to be bailed ; but neither take the 

1 Instead of the words in the order, “ from the proceedings o any other court,” the following 
are inserted, '* or any other business wherein their lordships act as in a court of judicature, 
and not in their legislative capacity.” The importance of thi alteration as to the question of 
impeachment is obvious. 
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objection of an intervening dissolution. 1 And lord Danby, after the 
dissolution of three successive parliaments since that in which he was 
impeached, having lain for three years in the Tower, when he applied 
to be enlarged on bail by the court of king’s bench in 1682, was refused 
by the judges, on the ground of their incompctency to meddle in a 
parliamentary impeachment ; though, if the prosecution were already 
at an end, he would have been entitled to an absolute discharge. On 
Jefferies becoming chief-justice of the king’s bench, Danby was admitted 
to bail. 2 * * * * * But in the parliament of 1685, the impeached lords having 
petitioned the house, it was resolved, that the order of the 19th of 
March, 1679, Be reversed and annulled as to impeachments ; and they 
were consequently released from their recognisances. (Lords’ Journ. 
May 22. 1685.) 

The first of these two contradictory determinations is not certainly 
free from that reproach which so often contaminates our precedents of 
parliamentary law, and renders an honest man reluctant to show them 
any greater deference than is strictly necessary. It passed during the 
violent times of the popish plot ; and a contrary resolution would have 
set at liberty the five catholic peers committed to the Tower, and en- 
abled them probably to quit the kingdom before a new impeachment 
could be preferred. It must be acknowledged, at the same time, that 
it was borne out, in a considerable degree, by the terms of the order of 
1 673, which was liable to no suspicion of answering a temporary pur- 
pose; and that the court party in the house of lords were powerful 
enough to have withstood any flagrant innovation in the law of parlia- 
ment. As for the second resolution, that of 1685, which reversed the 
former, it was passed in the very worst of times ; and, if we may believe 
the protest, signed by the earl of Anglesea and three other peers, with 
great precipitation and neglect of usual forms. It was not however 
annulled after the revolution ; but, on the contrary, received what may 
seem at first sight a certain degree of confirmation, from an order of 
the house of lords in 1690, on the petitions of lords Salisbury and 
Peterborough, who had been impeached in the preceding parliament, 
to be discharged ; which was done after reading the resolutions of 1679 
and 1685, and along debate thereon. But as a general pardon had 
come out in the mean time, by which the judges held that the offences 
imputed to these two lords had been discharged, and as the commons 
showed no disposition to follow up their impeachment against them, no 
parliamentary reasoning can perhaps be founded on this precedent. 8 
In the case of the duke of Leeds, impeached by the commons in 1695, 
no further proceedings were had ; but the lords did not make an order 
for his discharge from the accusation till five years after three dissolu- 
tions had intervened; and grounded it upc 11 the commons not pro- 
ceeding with the impeachment. They did not, however, send a message 

1 Lords’ Journ. 24 Mar., 1681. The very next day the commons sent a message to demand 

judgment on the impeachment against him. Com. Journ. 25 Mar. 

* Shower’s Reports, ii. 335. ** He was bailed to appear at the lords’ bar the lirst day of I lie 

then next parliament.” The catholic lords were bailed the next day. This proves that (lie 

impeachment was not held to be at an end. 

• Upon considering the proceedings in the house of lords on this subject, Oct. 6. and 30. 

1690, and especially the protest signed by eight peers on the latter day, there can be little 
doubt that their release had been chiefly grounded on the act of grace, and not on the abandon 

went of the impeachment 
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to inquire if the commons were ready to proceed, which, according to 
parliamentary usage, would be required in case of a pending impeach- 
ment. The cases of lords Somers, Orford, and Halifax were similar to 
that of the duke of Leeds, except that so long a period did not inter- 
vene. These instances, therefore, rather tend to confirm the position, 
that impeachment did not ipso facto abate by a dissolution, notwith 
standing the reversal of the order of 1679. In the case of the earl of 
Oxford, it was formally resolved in 1717, that an impeachment does not 
determine by a prorogation of parliament ; an authority conclusive to 
those who maintain that no difference exists in the law of parliament 
between the effects of a prorogation and a dissolution. But it is 
difficult to make all men consider this satisfactory. 

The question came finally before both houses of parliament in 1791, 
a dissolution having intervened during the impeachment of Mr. Has- 
tings ; an impeachment which, far unlike the rapid proceedings of 
former ages, had already been for three years before the house of lords, 
and seemed likely to run on to an almost interminable length. It must 
have been abandoned in despair if the prosecution had been held to 
determine by the late dissolution. The general reasonings, and the 
force of precedents on both sides, were urged with great ability, and by 
the principal speakers in both houses ; the lawyers generally inclining 
to maintain the resolution of 1685, that impeachments abate by a dis- 
solution, but against still greater names which were united on the 
opposite side. In the end, after an ample discussion, the continuance 
of impeachments, in spite of a dissolution, was carried by very large 
majorities ; and this decision, so deliberately taken, and so free from 
all suspicion of partiality, (the majority in neither house, especially the 
upper, bearing any prejudice against the accused person,) as well as so 
consonant to principles of utility and constitutional policy, must for 
ever have set at rest all dispute upon the question. 

The year 1678, and the last session of the parliament that had con- 
tinued since 1661, were memorable for the great national delusion of 
the popish plot. For national it was undoubtedly to be called, and by 
no means confined to the whig or opposition party, either in or out of 
parliament, though it gave them much temporary strength. And 
though it were a most unhappy instance of the credulity begotten by 
heated passions and mistaken reasoning, yet there were circumstances, 
.and some of them very singular in their nature, which explain and 
furnish an apology for the public error, and which it is more important 
to point out and keep in mind, than to inveigh, as is the custom in 
modern times, against the factiousness and bigotry of our ancestors. 
For I am persuaded that we are far from being secure from similar 
public delusions, whenever such a concurrence of coincidences and 
seeming probabilities shall again arise, as misled nearly the whole 
people of England in the popish plot. 1 

It is first to be remembered that there was really and truly a popish 
plot in being, though not that which Titus Oates and his associates 

1 Bishop Parker is not wrong in saying that the house of commons had so long accustomed 
themselves to strange fictions about popery, that, upon the first discovery of Oates’s plot, they 
readily believed everything he said ; for they had long expected whatever he declared, 
Hist sui temp. p. 348 of the translation. 
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pretended to reveal, — not merely in the sense of Hume, .who, arguing 
from the general spirit of proselytism in that religion, says there is a 
perpetual conspiracy against all governments, protestant, Mahometan, 
and pagan, but one alert, enterprising, effective, in direct operation 
against the established protestant religion in England. In this plot 
the king, the duke of York, and the king of France were chief con- 
spirators ; the Romish priests, and especially the jesuits, were eager 
co-operators. Their machinations and their hopes, long-suspected, 
and in a general sense known, were divulged by the seizure and public- 
ation of Coleman’s letters. “ We have here,” he says, in one of these, 
“a mighty work upon our hands, no less than the conversion of three 
kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter subduing of a pestilent heresy, 
which has a long time domineered over this northern world. There 
were never such hopes since the death of our queen Mary as now in 
our days. God has given us a prince, who is become (1 may say by 
miracle) zealous of being the author and instrument of so glorious a 
work ; but the opposition we are sure to meet with is also like to be 
great ; so that it imports us to get all the aid and assistance we can.” 
These letters were addressed to father la Chaise, confessor of Louis 
XIV., and displayed an intimate connexion with France for the great 
purpose of restoring popery. They came to light at the very period of 
Oates’s discovery ; and though not giving it much real confirmation, 
could hardly fail to make a powerful impression on men unaccustomed 
to estimate the value and bearings of evidence. 1 

The conspiracy supposed to have been concerted by the jesuits at 
St. Omer’s, and in which so many English catholics were implicated, 
chiefly consisted, as is well known, in a scheme of assassinating the 
king. Though the obvious falsehood and absurdity of much that the 
witnesses deposed in relation to this plot render it absolutely incredible, 
and fully acquit those unfortunate victims of iniquity and prejudice, it 
could not appear at the time an extravagant supposition, that an eager 
intriguing faction should have considered the king’s life a serious 
obstacle to their hopes. Though as much attached in heart as his 
nature would permit to the catholic religion, he was evidently not 
inclined to take any effectual measures in its favour ; he was but one 
year older than his brother, on the contingency of whose succession all 
their hopes rested, since his heiress was not only brought up in the 
protestant faith, but united to its most strenuous defender. Nothing 
could have been more anxiously wished a*. St. Orneris than the death 
of Charles ; and it does not seem improbable that the atrocious fictions 
of Oates may have been originally suggested by some actual, though 
vague, projects of assassination, which he had heard in discourse 
among the ardent spirits of that college. 

. The popular ferment which this tale, however undeserving of credit, 
excited in a predisposed multitude, was naturally wrought to a higher 
pitch by the very extraordinary circumstances of sir Edmondbury 

1 Pari. Hist. 1024. 1035. State Trials, vii. x. Kennet, 327. 337. 351* North’s Examen. 
X29. 177. Ralph, 386. Burnet, i. 555. Scroggs tried Coleman with much rudeness and 
partiality ; but his summing up in reference to the famous passage in the letters is not deficient 
m acuteness. In fact, this not only convicted Coleman, but raised 'a general conviction of th* 
truth of a plot— and a plot there was, though not Oates’s. 
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Godfrey’s death. Even at this time, although we reject the imputation 
thrown on the catholics, and especially on those who suffered death 
for that murder, it seems impossible to frame any hypothesis which 
can better account for the facts that seem to be authenticated. That 
he was murdered by those who designed to lay the charge on the 
papists, and aggravate the public fury, may pass with those who rely 
on such writers as Roger North (Examen, p. 196.), but has not the 
slightest corroboration from any evidence ; nor does it seem to have 
been suggested by the contemporary libellers of the court party. That 
he might have had, as an active magistrate, private enemies, whose 
revenge took away his life, which seems to be Hume’s conjecture, is 
hardly more satisfactory; the enemies of a magistrate are not likely to 
have left his person unplundercd, nor is it usual for justices of the 
peace, merely on account of the discharge of their ordinary duties, to 
incur such desperate resentment. That he fell by his own hands was 
doubtless the suggestion of those who aimed at discrediting the plot ; 
but it is impossible to reconcile this with the marks of violence which 
are so positively sworn to have appeared on his neck; and, on a later 
investigation of the subject in the year 1682, when the court had be- 
come very powerful, and a belief in the plot had grown almost a mark 
of disloyalty, an attempt made to prove the self-murder of Godfrey, in 
a trial before Pemberton, failed altogether; and the result of the whole 
evidence, on that occasion, was strongly to confirm the supposition 
that he had perished by the hands of assassins. 1 His death remains 
at this moment a problem for which no tolerably satisfactory solution 
can be offered. But at the time, it was a very natural presumption to 
connect it with the plot, wherein he had not only taken the deposition 
of Oates, a circumstance not in itself highly important, but was sup- 
posed to have received the confidential communications of Coleman. 2 

Another circumstance, much calculated to persuade ordinary minds 
cf the truth of the plot, was the trial of Reading, a Romish attorney, 
for tampering with the witnesses against the accused catholic peers, in 
order to make them keep out of the way. 3 As much clandestine dealing 
with witnesses creates a strong, and perhaps with some too strong a 
presumption of guilt, where justice is sure to be uprightly administered, 
men did not make a fair distinction as to times, when the violence 
of the court and jury gave no reasonable hope of escape; and 
when the most innocent party would much rather procure the 

1 R. v. Farwcll and mhers. State Trials, viii 1361. They were indicted for publishing 
some letters to prove that Godfrey had killed himself. They defended themselves by calling 
witnesses to prove the truth of the fact, which, though in a case of libel, Pemberton allowed. 
Put their own witnesses proved that Godfrey’s body had all the appearance of being strangled. 

The Roman catholics gave out, at the time of Godfrey’s death, that he had killed himself ; 
and hurt theit own cause by foolish lies. North’s Examen, p. 200. 

2 It was deposed by a remarkable witness, that Godfiey entertained apprehensions on 
account of what he had done as to the plot, and had said, “ On my conscience, I believe 1 
shall be the first martyr.” State Trials, vii. 168. These little additional circumstances, which 
are suppressed by later historians, who speak of the plot as unfit to impose on any but the 
most bigoted fanatics, contributed to make up a body of presumptive and positive evidence 
from which human belief is rarely withheld. 

It is remarkable, that the most acute and diligent historian we possess for those times, 
Ralph, does not in the slightest degree pretend to account for Godfrey’s death ; though in his 
general reflections on the plot, p. 555., he relics too much on the assertions of North tsd 
VEstrange. 

1 State Trials, vii. 359. North’s Examen, 940. 
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absence of a perjured witness than trust to the chance of disproving 
his testimony. 

There was indeed good reason to distrust the course of justice. 
Never were our tribunals so disgraced by the brutal manners and 
iniquitous partiality of the bench as in the latter years of this reign. 
The State Trials, none of which appear to have been published by the 
prisoners 7 friends, bear abundant testimony to the turpitude of the 
judges. They explained away and softened the palpable contradictions 
of the witnesses for the crown, insulted and threatened those of flic 
accused, checked all cross-examination, assumed the truth of the 
charge throughout the whole of every trial. 1 One Whitbread, a jesuit, 
having been indicted with several others, and the evidence not being 
sufficient, Scroggs discharged the jury of him, but ordered him to be 
kept in custody till more proof might come in. He was accordingly 
indicted again for the same offence. On his pleading that he had been 
already tried, Scroggs and North had the effrontery to deny that lie 
had been ever put in jeopardy, though the witnesses for the crown had 
been fully heard before the jury were most irregularly and illegally dis- 
charged of him on the former trial. North said he had often known it 
done, and it was the common course of law. Ir lAie course of this 
proceeding, Bedloe, who had deposed nothing ‘vmlJJrt against the 
prisoner on the former trial, accounted for this by saying, it was not 
then convenient; an answer with which the court and jury were 
content. (State Trials, 119. 315. 344.) 

It is remarkable that, although the king might be justly surmised to 
give little credence to the pretended plot, and the duke of York was 
manifestly affected in his interests by the heats it excited, yet the 
judges most subservient to the court, Scroggs, North, Jones, went with 
all violence into the popular cry, till, the witnesses beginning to attack 
the queen, and to menace the duke, they found it was time to rein in, 
as far as they could, the passions they had instigated.* Pemberton, a 
more honest man in political matters, showed a remarkable intemper- 

1 State Trials, vol. vii. pa c 4 tn. On the trial of Green, Ileiry, and Hill, for Godfrey’s mur- 
der, part of the story for the prosecution was, that the body was brought to Hill’s lodgings on 
the Saturday, and remained there till Monday. The prisoner called witnesses who lodged in 
the same house, to prove that it could not have been there without their knowledge. Wild, 
one of the judges, assuming, as usual, the truth of the story as beyond controversy, said it 
was very suspicious that they should see m hear nothing of it ; and another, Dolben, told them 
it was well they were not indicted. Id. 109. Jones summoning up the evidence on sir Thomas 
Gascoigne's trial at York, (an aged catholic gentleman, most improbably accused of accession 
to the plot), says to the jury: “Gentlemen, you have the king’s witness on his oath ; he that 
testifies against him is baiely on his woid, and he is a papist ; ” Id. 1039 : thus deriving an 
argument from an iniquitous rule which, at that time, prevailed in our law, of refusing to hear 
the prisoner’*, witnesses upon oath. Gascoigne, however, was acquitted. 

It would swell this note to an unwarrantable length, were 1 to extract so much of the trials, 
as might fully exhibit all the instances of gross partiality in the conduct of the judges. I must, 
therefore, refer my readers to the volume itself, a standing monument of the necessity of the 
revolution ; not only as it rendered the judges independent of the crown, but as it brought for- 
ward those principles of equal and indifferent justice, which can never be expected to nourish 
but under the shadow of liberty. 

2 Roger North, whose long account of the popish plot is, as usual with him, a medley of 
truth and lies, acuteness and absurdity, represents his brother, the chief-jiMice, as perfectly 
immaculate in the midst of this degradation of the bench. The Slate Trials however show 
that he was as partial and unjust towaids the prisoners as any of the rest, till the government 
thought it necessary to interfere. The moment when the judges veered round, was on the 
trial of sir George Wakem an, physician to the queen. Scroggs, who had been infamously 
partial against the prisoners upon every former occasion, now treated Oates and Bedloe as they 
deserved, though to the aggravation of his own dugrace. State Trials, vii. 619-686. 
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ance and unfairness in all trials relating to popery. Even in that of 
lord Stafford in 1680, the last, and perhaps the worst, proceeding under 
this delusion, though the court had a standing majority in the house of 
lords, he was convicted by fifty-five peers against thirty-one ; the earl 
of Nottingham, lord-chancellor, the duke of Lauderdale, and several 
others of the administration voting him guilty, while he was acquitted 
by the honest Hollis and the acute Halifax. 1 * * * * * * 8 So far was the belief in 
the popish plot, or the eagerness in hunting its victims to death, from 
being confined to the whig faction, as some writers have been willing 
to insinuate. None had more contributed to rouse the national outcry 
against the accused, and create a firm persuasion of the reality of the 
plot, than the clergy in their sermons, even the most respectable in 
their order, Sancroft, Sharp, Barlow, Burnet, Tillotson, Stillingfiect ; 
inferring its truth from Godfrey’s murder, or Coleman’s letter, calling 
for the severest laws against catholics, and imputing to them the fire 
of London, nay, even the death of Charles I.* 

Though the duke of York was not charged with participation in the 
darkest schemes of the popish conspirators, it was evident that his 
succession was the great aim of their endeavours, and evident also 
that he had been engaged in the more real and undeniable intrigues of 
Coleman. His accession to the throne, long viewed with just appre- 
hension, now seemed to threaten such perils to every part of the con- 
stitution, as ought not supinely to be waited for, if any means could be 
devised to obviate them. This gave rise to the bold measure of the 
exclusion bill, too bold indeed for the spirit of the country, and the 
rock on which English liberty was nearly shipwrecked. In the long 
parliament, full as it was of pensioners and creatures of court influence, 
nothing so vigorous would have been successful. Even in the bill 
which excluded catholic peers from sitting in the house of lords, a 
proviso, exempting the duke of York from its operation, having been 
sent down from the other house, passed by a majority of two voices. 
(Pari. Hist. 1040.) But the zeal they showed against Danby induced 
the king to put an end to this parliament of seventeen years’ duration: 
an event long ardently desired by the popular party, who foresaw their 
ascendancy in the new elections.® The next house of commons accord- 


1 State Trials, 1552. Pail. Hist. 1229, Stafford, though not a man of much, ability, had 

rendered himself obnoxious as a prominent opposer of all measures intended to check the 

growth of popery. His name appears constantly in protests upon such occasions; as for 

instance, Mar. 3. 1678, against the bill for raising money for a French war. Reresby praises 

his defence very highly, p. 108. The duke of York, on the contrary, or his biographer, 

observes: “ Those who wished lord Stafford well were of opinion that had he managed the 

advantages which were given him with dexterity, he would have made the greatest part of his 
judges ashamed to condemn him ; but it was his misfortune to play his game worst when he 
had the best cards.” P. 637. 

8 I talce this from extracts out of those sermons, contained in a Roman catholic pamphlet 
printed in 1687, and entitled Good Advice to the Pulpits. The protestant divines did their 
cause no good bv misiepresentahon of their adversaries, and by their propensity to rudeness 
and scurrility. The former fault indeed existed in a much greate r degree on the opposite side, 
but by no means the latter. See also a treatise by Harlow, published in 1679, entitled Popish 
Principles pernicious to Protestant Piinces. 

8 Sce Marvell’s “ Seasonable Argument to persuade all the grand Juries in England to 
petition for a new Parliament.” He gives very bad characters of the principal members on 
the court side ; but we cannot take for granted all that comes from so unscrupulous a libeller. 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone had first thrown out, in the session of 1675, that a standing parlia- 
ment was as great a grievance as a standing army, and that an application ought to be made 
♦o the king for 1 dissolution This was nor seconded * and met 'mth much disapprobation from 
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ingly came together with an ardour not yet quenched by corruption ; 
and after reviving the impeachments commenced by their predecessors, 
and carrying a measure long in agitation, a test 1 which shut the 
catholic peers out of parliament, went upon the exclusive bill. Their 
dissolution put a stop to this ; and in the next parliament the lords 
rejected it.* 

The right of excluding an unworthy heir from the succession was 
supported not only by the. plain and fundamental principles of civil 
society, which establish the interest of the people to be the paramount 
object of political institutions, but by those of the English constitution. 
It had always been the better opinion among lawyers, that the reigning 
king with consent of parliament was competent to make any changes 
in the inheritance of the crown; and this, besides the acts passed under 
Henry VIII. empowering him to name his successor, was expressly 
enacted, with heavy penalties against such as should contradict it, in 
the thirteenth year of Elizabeth. The contrary doctrine indeed, if 
pressed to its legitimate consequences, would have shaken all the 
statutes that limit the prerogative ; since, if the analogy of entails in 
private inheritances were to be resorted to, and the existing legislature 
should be supposed incompetent to alter the line of succession, they 

both sides of the house. Pail. Hist. vii. 64. But the cotmhy party, in two years’ time, had 
changed their views, and were become eager for a dissolution. An address to that effect was 
moved in the house of lords, and lost by only two voices, the duke of York voting for it. Id. 
800. This is explained by a passage in Coleman’s Letteis, wheie that intriguer expresses bis 
desire to see parliament dissolved, in the hope tliat another would be more favourable to the 
toleration of catholics. This must mean that the dissenters might gain an advantage over the 
rigorous church of England men, and be induced to come into a general indulgence. 

* This test, 30 Car. II. stat. a., is the declaration subscribed by membets of both houses of 
parliament on taking their seats, that there is no transubstantiation of the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper; and that the invocation of saints, as practised in the church of Rome, is idola- 
trous. The oath of supremacy was already taken by the commons, though not by the lords , 
and it is a great mistake to imagine that catholics were legally capable of sitting in the lower 
house before the act of 1679. But it had been the aim of the long parliament in 1642 to exclude 
them from the house of lords ; and this was of course revived with greater eagerness, as the 
danger from their influence grew more apparent. A bill for this purpose passed the commons 
in 1675, but was thrown out by the peers. Journ., May 14. Nov. 8. It was brought in again 
in the spring of 1678. Pari. Hist. 990. In the autumn of the same year it was renewed, when 
the lords agreed to the oath of supieinacy, but omitted the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion, so far as their own house was affected by it. Lord's Journ., Nov 20. 1678. They also 
excepted the duke of York from the operation of the bill ; which exception was carried in the 
commons by two voices. Pari. Hist. 1040. The duke of York and seven more lords protested. 

The violence of those times on all sides will account for this theological declaration ; but it 
is more difficult to justify its retention at present. Whatever influence a belief in the pope’s 
supremacy may exercise upon men’s politics, it is hard to see how the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation can directly affect them ; and surely he who renounces the former, cannot be very 
dangerous on account of his adherence to the latter. Nor is it less extraordinary to demand 
from any of those wl^p usually compose a house of commons, the assertion that the practice of 
the church of Rome in the invocation of saints is idolatrous ; since, even on the hypothesis that 
a country gentleman has a clear notion of what is meant by idolatry, he is, in many cases, 
wholly out of the way of knowing what the church of Rome, or any of its members, believe or 
practise. The invocation of saints, as held and explained by that churcn in the council of 
Trent, is surely not idolatrous, with whatever error it may be charged ; but the practice at 
least of uneducated Roman catholics seems fully to justify the declaration ; understanding it 
to refer to certain superstitions, countenanced or not eradicated by their clergy. I have some- 
times thought that the legislator of a great nation sets off oddly by solemnly professing theo- 
logical positions about which he knows nothing, and swearing to the possession of property 
which he does not enjoy. 

* The second reading of the exclusion bill was carried, May 21. T679, by 207 to 128. The 
debates are in Pari. Hist, 1125, ct post. In the next parliament it was carried without a 
division. Sir Leoline Jenkins alone seems to have taken the high ground, that “ parliament 
cannot disinherit the heir of the crown ; and that if such an act should pass, it would be invalid 
in ffcself.” Id. 1*97* 
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could as little impair as they could alienate, the indefeasible rights of 
the heir ; nor could he be bound by restrictions to which he had never 
given his assent. It seemed strange to maintain that the parliament 
could reduce a future king of England to the condition of a doge of 
Venice, by shackling and taking away his authority, and yet could 
not divest him of a title which they could render little better than a 
mockery. Those accordingly who disputed the legislative omnipotence 
of parliament did not hesitate to assert that statutes infringing the 
prerogative were null of themselves. With the court lawyers conspired 
the clergy, who pretended these matters of high policy and constitutional 
law to be within their province, and, with hardly an exception, took a 
zealous part against the exclusion, it was indeed a measure repugnant 
to the common prejudices of mankind ; who, without entering on the 
abstract competency of parliament, are naturally accustomed in an 
hereditary monarchy to consider the next heir as possessed of a right, 
which, except through necessity, or notorious criminality, cannot be 
justly divested. The mere profession of a religioif’ different from the 
established, docs not seem, abstractedly considered, an adequate 
ground for unsettling the regular order of inheritance. Yet such was 
the narrow bigotry of the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, which 
died away almost entirely among protestanls in the next, that even the 
trifling differences between Lutherans and Calvinists had frequently 
led to alternate persecutions in the German states, as a prince of one 
or the other denomination happened to assume the government. And 
the Romish religion, in particular, was in that age of so restless and 
malignant a character, that unless the power of the crown should be 
far more strictly limited than had hitherto been the case, there must 
be a very serious danger from any sovereign of that faith; and the 
letters of Coleman, as well as other evidences, made it manifest that 
the duke of York was engaged in a scheme of general conversion, 
which, from his arbitrary temper and the impossibility of succeeding 
by fair means, it was just to apprehend, must involve the subversion 
of all civil liberty. Still this was not distinctly perceived by persons 
at a distance from the scene, imbued, as most of the gentry were, with 
the principles of the old cavaliers, and those which the church had 
inculcated. The king, though hated by the dissenters, retained the 
affections of that parly, who forgave the vices they deplored, to his 
father’s memory and his personal affability. It appeared harsh and 
disloyal to force his consent to the exclusion of a brother in whom he 
saw no crime, and to avoid which he offered every possible expedient. 
There will always be found in the people of England a strong un- 
willingness to force the reluctance of their sovereign — a latent feeling, 
of which parties in the heat of their triumphs arc seldom aware, be- 
cause it does not display itself until the moment of re-action. And 
although, in the less settled times before the revolution, this personal 
loyalty was highly dangerous, and may still,, no doubt, sometimes 
break out so as to frustrate objects of high import to the public weal, 

1 While the exclusion bill was pacing the commons, the king took the pains to speak him- 
self to almost every lord, to dissuade him from assenting to it when it should come up; telling 
them, at the same time, let what would happen, he would never suffer such a villanous bill to 
par*. Life of James, 553. 
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it is on the whole a salutary temper for the conservation of the 
monarchy, which may require such a barrier against the encroachments 
of factions and the fervid passions of the multitude. 

The bill of exclusion was drawn with as much regard to the inherit- 
ance of the duke of York’s daughters as they could reasonably demand, 
or as any lawyer engaged for them could have shown ; though some- 
thing different seems to be insinuated by Burnet. It provided that the 
imperial crown of England should descend to and be enjoyed by such 
person or persons successively during the life of the duke of York, as 
should have inherited or enjoyed the same in case he were naturally 
dead. If the princess of Orange was not expressly named, (which, the 
bishop tells us, gave a jealousy, as though it were intended to keep 
that matter still undetermined,) this silence was evidently justified by 
the possible contingency of the birth of a son to the duke, whose right 
there was no intention in the framers of the bill to defeat. But a large 
part of the opposition had unfortunately other objects in view. It had 
been the great error of those who understood the arbitrary counsels of 
Charles II. to have admitted into their closest confidence, and in a 
considerable degree to the management of their party, a man so desti- 
tute of all honest principle as the earl of Shaftesbury. Under his con- 
taminating influence, their passions became more untractable, their 
connexions more seditious and dcmocratical, their schemes more revo- 
lutionary; and they broke away more and more from the line of national 
opinion, till a fatal re-action involved themselves in ruin, and exposed 
the cause of public liberty to its most imminent peril. The counte- 
nance and support of Shaftesbury brought forward that unconstitutional 
and most impolitic scheme of the duke of Monmouth’s succession. 
There could hardly be a greater insult to a nation used to respect its 
hereditary line of kings, than to set up the bastard of a prostitute, 
without the least pretence of personal excellence or public services, 
against a princess of known virtue and attachment to the protestant 
religion. And the effrontery of this attempt was aggravated by the 
libels eagerly circulated to dupe the credulous populace into a belief of 
Monmouth’s legitimacy. The weak young man, lured on to destruction 
by the arts of intriguers and the applause of the multitude, gave just 
offence to sober-minded patriots, who knew where the true hopes of 
public liberty were anchored, by a kind of triumphal procession through 
parts of the country, and by other indications of a presumptuous 
ambition . 1 

1 Ralph, p. 498. The atrocious libel, entitled, “An Appeal from the Country to the 
City,'* published in 1679, and usually ascribed to Ferguson (though said in Biog. Brit art. 
I/Estrange, to be written by Charles Blount), was almost sufficient of itself to excuse the 
return of public opinion towards the throne. State Tracts, temp. Car II ; Ralph, i, 476. ; 
Pari. Hist. iv. Appen. The king is personally stiuck at in this tract with the utmost fury; 
the queen is called Agrippina, in allusion to the infamous charges of Oates ; Monmouth is 
held up as the hope of the country. “He will stand by vou, therefore you ought to stand by 
him. He who hath the worst title always makes the best king." One Harris was tried foi 
publishing this pamphlet. The jury at first found him guilty of selling ; an equivocal verdict, 
by which they probably meant to deny, or at least to disclaim, any assertion of the libellous 
character of the publication. But Scroggs telling them it was their province to say guilty or 
not guilty, they returned a verdict of guilty. State Trials, vii. 925. 

Another arrow dipped in the same poison was a “ Letter to a Person of Honour concerning 
die Black Box." Somers Tracts, viii. 189. The story of a contract of marriage between the 
king and Mrs. Waters, Monmouth**, mother, concealed in a black box, had lately been current: 
and the former had taken pains to expose Us. falsehood by a public examination of the gentle- 
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If any apology can be made for the encouragement given by some 
of the whig party, for it was by no means general, to the pretensions 
of Monmouth, it must be found in their knowledge of the king's affec- 
tion for him, which furnished a hope that he might more easily be 
brought in to the exclusion of his brother for the sake of so beloved a 
child, than for the prince of Orange. And doubtless there was a 
period when Charles's acquiescence in the exclusion did not appear so 
unattainable, as from his subsequent line of behaviour we are apt to 
consider it. It appears from the recently published life of James, that 
in the autumn of 1680 the embarrassment of the king’s situation, and 
the influence of the duchess of Portsmouth, who had gone over to the 
exclusionists, made him seriously deliberate on abandoning his brother. 4 
Whether from natural instability of judgment, from the steady 
adherence of France to the duke of York, or from observing the great 
strength of the tory party in the house of lords, where the bill was 
rejected by a majority of 63 to 30, he soon returned to his former 
disposition. It was long, however, before he treated James with 
perfect cordiality. Conscious of his own insincerity in religion, which 
the duke’s bold avowal of an obnoxious creed seemed to reproach, he 
was provoked at bearing so much of the odium, and incurring so many 
of the difficulties, which attended a profession that he had not ventured 
to make. lie told Hyde, before the dissolution of the parliament of 
1680, that it would not be in his power to protect his brother any 
longer, if he did not conform and go to church. (Life of James, p. 657.) 
Hyde himself, and the duke’s other friends, had never ceased to urge 
him on this subject. Their importunity was renewed by the king’s 
order, even after the dissolution of the Oxford parliament; and it 
seems to have been the firm persuasion of most about the court that 
he could only be preserved by conformity to the protestant religion. 
He justly apprehended the consequences of a refusal ; but inflexibly 
conscientious on this point, he braved whatever might arise from the 
timidity or disaffection of the ministers and the selfish fickleness ol 
the king. 

In the apprehensions excited by the king’s unsteadiness, and the 
defection of the duchess of Portsmouth, he deemed his fortunes so 
much in jeopardy, as to have resolved on exciting a civil war, rather 

man whose name had been made use of. This artful tract is intended to keep up the belief of 
Monmouth’s legitimacy, and even to graft it on the undeniable falsehood of that tale ; as if it 
had been purposely fabricated to delude the people by setting them on a wrong scent. See 
also another libel of the same class, p. 197. 

Though Monmouth’s illegitimacy is past all question, it has been observed by Harris, that 
the princess of Orange, in writing to her brother about Mrs. Wateis, 111 1655, twice names her 
as his wife, Thuiloe, i. 665., quoted in Harris’s Lives, iv. 168. But though this was a scan- 
dalous indecency on her part, it proves no moie than that Charles, like oilier young men in 
the heat of passion, was foolish enough to give that appellation to his nnsiiess ; and that his 
sister humoured him in it. 

Sidney mentions a strange piece of Monmouth’s presumption. When he went to dine with 
the city in Oct., 1680, it was remarked that the bar, by which the heralds denote illegitimacy,, 
had been taken off the royal arms on his coach. Letters to Saville, p. 54. 

* Life of James, 592. et post. Compare J)alrymple,p 265. et post. 11 arillon was evidently 
of opinion that the king would finally abandon Jus brother Sunucrlana joined the duchess of 
Portsmoutn, ana was one 01 trie 30 peers wno voted for the bill in Nov., 1680. James charged 
Godolphin also with deserting hirn, p. 615. But his name does not appeal in the protest signed 
by 25 peers ; though that of the privy seal , lord Anglesea. does. The duchess ot Portsmouth 
sat near the commons at Stafford’s trial, “dispensing ner sweetmeats and gracious looks 
among them.” P. 638. 
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than yield to the exclusion. He had already told Barillon that the 
royal authority could be re-established by no other means. 1 The 
episcopal party in Scotland had gone such lengths that they could 
hardly be safe under any other king. The catholics of England were 
of course devoted to him. With the help of these he hoped to show 
himself so formidable, that Charles would find it his interest to quit 
that cowardly line of politics, to which he was sacrificing his honour 
and affections. Louis, never insensible to any occasion of rendering 
England weak and miserable, directed his ambassador to encourage 
the duke in this guilty project with the promise of assistance. (Dal- 
rymple, 277. Nov. 1680.) It seems to have been prevented by the 
wisdom or public spirit of Churchill, who pointed out to Barillon the 
absurdity of supposing that the duke could stand by himself in Scotland. 
This scheme of lighting up the flames of civil war in three kingdoms 
for James’s private advantage, deserves to be more remarked than it 
has hitherto been at a time when his apologists seem to have become 
numerous. If the designs of Russell and Sidney for the preservation 
of their country’s liberty are blamed as rash and unjustifiable, what 
name shall we give to the project of maintaining the pretensions of an 
individual by means of rebellion and general bloodshed? 

It is well known that those who took a concern in the maintenance 
of religion and liberty, were much divided as to the best expedients for 
securing them ; some, who thought the exclusion too violent, dangerous, 
or impracticable, preferring the enactment of limitations on the pre- 
rogatives of a catholic king. This had begun in fact from the court, 
who passed a bill through the house of lords in 1677, for the security, 
as it was styled, of the protestant religion. This provided that a 
declaration and oath against transubstantiation should be tendered to 
every king within fourteen days after his accession ; that, on his refusal 
to take it, the ecclesiastical benefices in the gift of the crown should 
vest in the bishops, except that the king should name to every vacant 
see one out of three persons proposed to him by the bishops of the 
province. It enacted also, that the children of a king refusing such a 
test should be educated by the archbishop and two or three more 
prelates. This bill dropped in the commons ; and Marvell speaks of 
it as an insidious stratagem of the ministry. 8 It is more easy, however, 
to give hard names to a measure originating with an obnoxious govern- 
ment, than to prove that it did not afford a considerate security to 
the established church, and impose a very remarkable limitation on the 
prerogative. But the opposition in the house of commons had probably 
conceived their scheme of exclusion, and would not hearken to any 
compromise. As soon as the exclusion became the topic of open 
discussion, the king repeatedly offered to grant every security that 
could be demanded consistently with the lineal succession. Hollis, 

^ 1 II est persuade que 1 ’autoritd royale nc se pent r&ablir en Angluterre que par une guerre 
civile. Aug. iq. t68o. Dairy mple, 2C5. 

* Marvell’s Growth of Popery, in State Tracts, temp. Car. TI. p. 98. Pari. Hist. 853. The 
second reading was carried by 127 to 88. Serjeant Maynard, who was probably not in the 
secrets of his party, seems to have been surprised at their opposition. An objection with 
Marvell, and not by any means a bad one, would have been that the children of the royal 
family were to be consigned for education to the sole government of bishops. The duke of 
York, and thirteen other peers, protested against this bill, not all of them from the same 
motives ; at may be collected from their names. Lords' Journs,, 13th and 15th Mar., 1679. 
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Halifax, and for a time Essex, as well as several eminent mei. in the 
lower house, were in favour of limitations.! But those which they 
intended to insist upon, were such encroachments on the constitutional 
authority of the crown, that except a title and revenue, which Charles 
thought more valuable than all Che rest, a popish king would enjoy no 
one attribute of royalty. The king himself, on the 30th of April, 1679, 
before the heats on the subject had become so violent as they were 
the next year, offered not only to secure all ecclesiastical preferments 
from the control of a popish successor, but to provide that the parlia- 
ment in being at a demise of the crown, or the last that had been 
dissolved, should immediately sit and be indissoluble for a certain 
time; that none of the privy council, nor judges, nor lord lieutenant, 
nor deputy lieutenant, nor officer of the navy, should be appointed 
during the reign of a catholic king, without consent of parliament. He 
offered at the same time most readily to consent to any further pro- 
vision that could occur to the wisdom of parliament for the security of 
religion and liberty consistently with the right of succession. Halifax, 
the eloquent and successful opponent of the exclusion, was the avowed 
champion of limitations. It was proposed, in addition to these offers 
of the king, that the duke, in case of his accession, should have no 
negative voice on bills ; that he should dispose of no civil or military 
posts without the consent of parliament; that a council of forty-one, 
nominated by the two houses, should sit permanently during the recess 
or interval of parliament, with power of appointing to all vacant offices, 
subject to the future approbation of the lords and commons. (Com. 
Journ., 23rd Nov. 1680, St h Jan. 1681.) These extraordinary innova- 
tions would, at least for the time, have changed our constitution into 
a republic ; and justly appeared to many persons more revolutionary 
than an alteration in the course of succession. The duke of York 
looked on them with dismay ; Charles indeed privately declared, that 
he would never consent to such infringements of the prerogative. 
(Life of James, 634. 671. Daliympie, p. 307.) It is not, however, easy 
to perceive how he could have escaped from the necessity of adhering 
to his own propositions, if the house of commons would have relin- 
quished the bill of exclusion. The prince of Oiangc, who was doubtless 
in secret not averse to the latter measure, declared strongly against the 
plan of restrictions, which a protestant successor might not find it 
practicable to shake off. Another expedient, still more ruinous to 
James than that of limitations, was what the court itself suggested 
in the Oxford parliament, that the duke retaining the title of king, a 
regent should be appointed, in the person of the princess of Orange, 
with all the royal prerogatives; nay, that the duke, with his pageant 
crown on his head, should be banished from England during his life. 

1 Lords Russell and Cavendish, sir W Coventry and sir Thomas Littleton, seem to have 
been in favour ot limitations. Loid J. Rus.eli, p 4.* Ralph, 446. Sidney’s Letters, p. 32. 
Temple and Shaftesbury, for opposite reasons, stood alone in the council against the scheme 
of limitations. Temple's Memoirs. 

* Dalrytnple, p. 30T. Life of James, 660. 671. The duke gave himself up for lost when he 
heard of the clause in the king’s speech declaring his readiness to hearken to any expedient 
but the exclusion. Birch and Hampden, he says, were in favour of this; but FitzbarrisS 
business set the house in a flame, and determined them to persist in their former scheme, 
Reresby says, p. 19., confirmed by Pari. Hist. 13a., it was supported by sir Thomas Littleton, 
who it taid to have been originally against the bill of exclusion, as well as sir William Coventry. 
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This proposition, which is a great favourite with Burnet, appears liable 
to the same objections as were justly urged against a similar scheme 
at the revolution. It was certain that in either case James would 
attempt to obtain possession of power by force of arms ; and the law 
of England would not treat very favourably those who should resist 
an acknowledged kfng in his natural capacity, while the statute of 
Henry VII. would, legally speaking, afford a security to the adherents 
of a de facto sovereign. 

Upon the whole, it is very unlikely, when we look at the general 
spirit and temper of the nation, its predilection for the ancient laws, 
its dread of commonwealth and fanatical principles, the tendency of 
the upper ranks to intrigue and corruption, the influence and activity 
of the church, the bold counsels and haughty disposition of James 
himself, that either the exclusion, or such extensive limitations as were 
suggested in lieu of it, could have been carried into effect with much 
hope of a durable settlement. It would, I should conceive, have been 
practicable to secure the independence of the judges, to exclude place- 
men and notorious pensioners from the house of commons, to render 
the distribution of money among its members penal, to lemove from 
the protestant dissenters, by a full toleration, all temptation to favour 
the court, and, above all, to put down the standing army. Though 
none perhaps of these divisions would have prevented the attempts 
of this and the next reign to introduce arbitrary power, they would 
have rendered them still more grossly illegal; and, above all, they 
would have saved that unhappy revolution of popular sentiment which 
gave the court encouragement and temporary success. 

It was in the year 1679 that the words Whig and Tory were first 
heard in their application to English factions ; and though as senseless 
as any cant terms that could be devised, they became instantly as 
familiar in use as they have since continued. There were then indeed 
questions in agitation, which rendered the distinction more broad and 
intelligible than it has generally been in later times. One of these, 
and the most important, was the bill of exclusion ; in which, as it was 
usually debated, the republican principle, that all positive institutions 
of society are in order to the general good, came into collision with 
that of monarchy, which rests on the maintenance of a royal line, as 
either the end or at least the necessary means of lawful government. 
But as the exclusion was confessedly among those extraordinary 
measures, to which men of tory principles are sometimes compelled to 
resort in great emergencies, and which no rational whig espouses at 
any other time, we shall perhaps discern the formation of these grand 
political sects in the petitions for the sitting of parliament, and in the 
counter addresses of the opposite party. 

In the spring of 1679, Charles established a new privy council, by 
the advice of sir William Temple, consisting in great part of those 
eminent men in both houses of parliament, who had been most pro- 
minent in their opposition to the late ministry. 1 He publicly declared 

Sidney's Letters, p. 32. It was opposed by Jones, Winnington, Booth, and, if the Pari. Hist, 
be right, by Hampden and Birch. 

1 Temple's Memoirs. He says their revenues in land or offices amounted to 300,000/. per 
annum : whereas those of the house of commons seldom exceeded 400,000/. The king objected 
much to admitting Halifax , but himself proposed Shaftesbury, Well against Temple’s wishes- 
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his resolution to govern entirely by the advice of this council, and that 
of parliament. The duke of York was kept in what seemed a sort of 
exile at Brussels. 1 But the just suspicion attached to the king’s 
character prevented the commons from placing much confidence in 
this new ministry ; and, as frequently happens, abated their esteem 
for those who, with the purest intentions, had gone into the council. 2 
They had soon cause to perceive that their distrust had not been 
excessive. The ministers were constantly beaten in the house of 
lords ; an almost certain test in our government, of the court’s in- 
sincerity. (See the protests in 1679, passim.) The parliament was 
first prorogued, then dissolved ; against the advice, in the latter 
instance, of the majority of that council by whom the king had pledged 
himself to be directed. A new parliament, after being summoned to 
meet in October, 1679, was prorogued for a twelvemonth without the 
avowed concurrence of any member of the council. Lord Russell, and 
others of the honcstcr party, withdrew from a board where their 
presence was only asked in mockery or deceit; and the whole specious 
scheme of Temple came to nothing before the conclusion of the year 
which had seen it displayed. (Temple’s Mem. Life of James, 581.) Its 
author, chagrined at the disappointment of his patriotism and his 
vanity, has sought the causes of failure in the folly of Monmouth and 
perverseness of Shaftesbury. He was not aware, at least in their full 
extent, of the king’s intrigues at this period. Charles, who had been 
induced to take those whom he most disliked into his council, with the 
hope of obtaining money from parliament, or of parrying the exclusion 
bill, and had consented to the duke of York’s quitting England, found 
himself enthralled by ministers whom he could neither corrupt nor 
deceive ; Essex, the firm and temperate friend of constitutional liberty 
in power as he had been out of it, and Halifax, not yet led away by 
ambition or resentment from the cause he never ceased to approve. 
He had recourse therefore to his accustomed refuge, and humbly 
implored the aid of Louis against his own council and parliament. 
He conjured his patron not to lose this opportunity of making England 


The lunds in Holland rose on the news, llarillon was displeased, and said it was making 
“des ctats, ct non des conseils which was not without weight, foi the king had declared he 
would take no measuie nor even choose any new counsellor, without their consent. Hut the 
extreme disadvantage of the position in which this placed the crown tendered it absolutely 
certain that it was not submitted to with sincerity. Lady Portsmouth told Uaiillon, the new 
ministry was formed in order to get money fiom parliament. Another motive, no doubt, was 
to prevent the exclusion bill. 

1 Life of James, 558. On the king’s sudden illness, Aug. 22. 1 ,9, the ruling ministers, 
Halifax, Sunderland, and Essex, alarmed at the anarchy which might come on his death, o. 
which Shaftesbury and Monmouth would profit, sent over foi the duke ; but soon endeavoured 
to make him go into Scotland ; and, after a struggle against the king’s tricks to outwit them, 
succeeded in this object. Id p. 570. et post. 

* Temple. Reresby, p. 89. “ So true it is,” he says, “ that there is no wearing the court 
and country livery together." Thus also Algernon Sidney, in his letters to Saville, p. x6. 
“The king certainly inclines not to be so stiff as formeily in advancing only those that exalt 
prerogative ; but the earl of Essex, and some others that are coming into play thereupon, 
cannot avoid being suspected of having intentions different from what they have hitherto pro- 
fessed." He ascribed the change of ministry at this time to Sundcilaud. “If he and two 
more [Essex and ^Halifax] can well agree among themselves, I believe they will have the 
management of almost all business, and may bi ing much honour to themselves and good to 
our nation." April 21. 1670. But he writes afterwards, Sept. 8 , that Halifax ana Essex 
were become very unpopular, p. 50. “The bare being preferred,” says secretary Coventry^ 
“maketh some of them suspected, though not criminal.” Lord J. Russell’s life of Lord 
Russell, p. 90. 
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for ever dependent upon France. These are his own words, such at 
least as Barillon attributes to him. (Dalrymple, p. 230. 237.) In 
pursuance of this overture, a secret treaty was negotiated between the 
two kings ; whereby, after a long haggling, Chants, for a pension of 
1,000,000 livres annually during three years, obliged himself not to 
assemble parliament during that time. This negotiation was broken 
off, through the apprehensions of Hyde and Sunderland, who had been 
concerned in it, about the end of November 1679, before the long 
prorogation which is announced in the Gazette by a proclamation of 
December nth. But the resolution having been already taken not to 
permit the meeting of parliament, Charles persisted in it as the only 
means of escaping the bill of exclusion, even when deprived of the 
pecuniary assistance to which he had trusted. 

Though the king's behaviour on this occasion exposed the fallacy of 
all projects for reconciliation with the house of commons, it was very 
well calculated for his own ends : nor was there any part of his reign 
wherein he acted with so much prudence, as from this time to the 
dissolution of the Oxford parliament. The scheme concerted by his 
adversaries, apd already put in operation, of pouring in petitions from 
every part of the kingdom for the meeting of parliament, he checked in 
the outset by a proclamation, artfully drawn up by chief-justice North, 
which, while it kept clear of any thing so palpably unconstitutional as 
a prohibition of petitions, served the purpose of manifesting the king's 
dislike to them, and encouraged the magistrates to treat all attempts 
that way as seditious and illegal, while it drew over the neutral and 
lukewarm to the safer and stronger side. 1 Then were first ranged 
against each other the hosts of whig and tory, under their banners of 
liberty or loyalty ; each zealous, at least in profession, to maintain the 
established constitution, but the one seeking its security by new 
maxims of government, the other by an adherence to the old. It must 
be admitted that petitions to the king from bodies of his subjects, 
intended to advise or influence him in the exercise of his undoubted 
prerogatives, such as the time of calling parliament together, familiar 
as they may now have become, had no precedent except one in the 
dark year 1640, and were repugnant to the ancient principles of our 
monarchy. The cardinal maxim of toryism is, that the king ought to 
exercise all his lawful prerogatives without the interference of unso- 
licited advice even of parliament, much less of the people. These 
novel efforts therefore were met by addresses from most of the grand 
juries, from the magistrates at quarter sessions, and from many cor- 
porations, expressing not merely their entire confidence in the king, 
but their abhorrence of the petitions for the assembling of parliament ; 
a term which, having been casually used in one address, became the 
watchword of the whole party. (London Gazettes of 1680, passim.) 
Some allowance must be made for the exertions made by the court, 
especially through the judges of assize, whose charge to grand juries 
were always of a political nature. Yet there can be no doubt that the 
strength of the tories manifested itself beyond expectation. Sluggish 

* Sir Roger North’* account of this court stratagem. Examen of Kennet, 546. The procla- 
mation itself, however, in the Gazette, 12th Dec. 1679, is more strongly worded than we 
should expect from North's account of it, ,*nd is by no means limited to tumultuous petition. 
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and silent in its fields, like the animal which it has taken for its type, 
the deep-rooted loyalty of the English gentry to the crown may escape 
a superficial observer, till some circumstance calls forth an indignant 
and furious energy. The temper shown in 1680 was not according to 
what the late elections would have led men to expect, not even to that 
of the next elections for the parliament at Oxford. A large majority 
returned on both these occasions, and that in the principal counties as 
much as in corporate towns, were of the whig principle. It appears 
that the ardent zeal against popery in the smaller freeholders must 
have overpowered the natural influence of the superior classes. The 
middling and lower orders, particularly in towns, were clamorous 
against the duke of York and the evil counsellors of the crown. But 
with the country gentlemen, popery was scarce a more odious word 
than fanaticism ; the memory of the late reign and of the usurpation 
was still recent, and in the violence of the commons, in the insolence 
of Monmouth and Shaftesbury, in the bold assaults upon hereditary 
right, they saw a faint image of that confusion which had once im- 
poverished and humbled them. Meanwhile the king’s dissimulation 
was quite sufficient for these simple loyalists ; the very delusion of the 
popish plot raised his name for religion in their eyes, since his death 
was the declared aim of the conspirators ; nor did he fail to keep 
alive this favourable prejudice by letting that imposture take its course, 
and by enforcing the execution of the penal laws against some unfortu- 
nate priests. 1 

It is among the great advantages of a court in its contention with 
the asserters of popular privileges, that it can employ a circumspect 
and dissembling policy, which is never found on the opposite side. 
The demagogues of faction, or the aristocratic leaders of a numerous 
assembly, even if they do not feel the influence of the passions they 
^ excite, which is rarely the case, are urged onwards by their headstrong 
'followers, and would both lay themselves open to the suspicion of 
unfaithfulness and damp the spirit of their party, by a wary and 
temperate course of proceeding. Yet that incautious violence to which 
ill-judging men are tempted by the possession of power must in every 
case, and especially where the power itself is deemed an usurpation, 
cast them headlong. This was the fatal error of that house of commons 
which met in October, 1680 ; and to this the king’s triumph may 
chiefly be ascribed. The addresses declaratory of abhorrence of 
petitions for the meeting of parliament were doubtless intemperate with 
respect to the petitioners ; but it was preposterous to treat them as 
violations of privilege. A few precedents, and those in times of much 
heat and irregularity, could not justify so flagrant an encroachment on 
the rights of the private subject, as the commitments of men for a 
declaration so little affecting the constitutional rights and functions of 
parliament.* The expulsion of Withcns, their own member, for pro- 
moting one of these addresses, though a violent measure, came in 

1 Dari Lewis was executed at Usk for saying mass, Aug. 27. 1679. State Trials, vii. 256. 
Other Inc dices occur in the same volume; see especially p. 8x1. 859. 849. 857. Pemberton 
was more severe and unjust towards these unfortunate men than Scroggs. The king, as his 
brother tells us, came unwillingly into these severities to prevent worse. Life of James, 583 

* Journals, passim. North’s Examen, 377. 561. 
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point of law within their acknowledged authority. 1 But it was by no 
means a generally received opinion in that age, that the house of 
commons had an unbounded jurisdiction, directly or indirectly, over 
their constituents. The lawyers, being chiefly on the side of preroga- 
tive, inclined at least to limit very greatly this alleged power of com- 
mitment for breach of privilege or contempt of the house. It had very 
rarely, in fact, been exerted, except in cases of serving legal process on 
members or other molestation, before the long parliament of Charles 
I. ; a time absolutely discredited by one party, and confessed by every 
reasonable man to be full of innovation and violence. That the 
commons had no right of judicature was admitted ; was it compatible 
to principles of reason and justice, that they could, merely by using 
the words contempt or breach of privilege in a warrant, deprive the 
subject of that liberty which the recent statute of Habeas Corpus had 
secured against the highest ministers of the crown ? Yet one Thompson, 
a clergyman at Bristol, having preached some virulent sermons, 
wherein he had traduced the memory of Hampden for refusing the 
payment of ship-money, and spoken disrespectfully of queen Elizabeth, 
as well as insulted those who petitioned for the sitting of parliament, 
was sent for in custody of the serjeant to answer at the bar for his high 
misdemeanour against the privileges of that house ; and was afterwards 
compelled to find security for his forthcoming to answer to an impeach- 
ment voted against him on these strange charges. (Journals, Dec. 24. 
1680.) Many others were brought to the bar, not only for the crime of 
abhorrence, but for alleged misdemeanours still less affecting the 
privileges of parliament, such as remissness in searching for papists. 
Sir Robert Cann, of Bristol, was sent for in custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms, for publicly declaring that there was no popish, but only a 
presbyterian plot. A general panic mingled with indignation was 
diffused through the country, till one Stawcll, a gentleman of Devon* 
shire, had the courage to refuse compliance with the speaker’s warrant; 
and the commons, who hesitated at such a time to risk an appeal to 
the ordinary magistrates, were compelled to let this contumacy go 
unpunished. If indeed we might believe the journals of the house, 
Stawell was actually in custody of the serjeant, though allowed a 
month’s time on account of sickness. This was most probably a 
subterfuge to conceal the truth of the case. (Pari. Hist. i. 174.) 

These encroachments under the name of privilege were exactly 
in the spirit of the long parliament, and revived too forcibly the recol- 
lection of that awful period. It was commonly in men’s mouths, that 
1641 was come about again. There appeared indeed for several months 
a very imminent danger of civil war. I have already mentioned the 
projects of the duke of York in case his brother had given way to the 
exclusion bill. There could be little reason to doubt that many of the 
opposite leaders were ready to tiy the question by arms. Reresby has 
related a conversation he had with lord Halifax immediately after the 
rejection of the bill, which shows the expectation of that able states- 
man, that the differences about the succession would end in civil war.* 

* They went a little too far, however, when they actually seated sir William Waller 
in Withens’s place for Westminster. Ralph, 514. 

* Reresby’s Memoirs, 106. Lord Halifax and he agreed, he says, on consideration, that t ht 
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The just abhorrence good men entertain for such a calamity, excites 
their indignation against those who conspicuously bring it on. And 
however desirous some of the court might be to strengthen the preroga- 
tive by quelling a premature rebellion, the commons were, in the eyes 
of the nation, far more prominent in accelerating so terrible a crisis. 
Their votes in the session of November, 1680, were marked by the most 
extravagant factiousness. 1 Their conduct in the short parliament held 
at Oxford in March, 168 r, served still more to alienate the peaceable 
part of the community. That session of eight days was marked by 
the rejection of a proposal to vest all effective power during the duke 
of York’s life in a regent, and by an attempt to screen the author 
of a treasonable libel from punishment, under the pretext of im- 
peaching him at the bar of the upper house. It seems difficult not 
to suspect that the secret instigations of Barillon, and even his gold, 
had considerable influence on some of those who swayed the votes of 
this parliament. 

Though the impeachment of Fitzharris, to which I have just alluded, 
was in itself a mere work of temporary faction, it brought into discus- 
sion a considerable question in our constitutional law, which deserves 
notice, both on account of its importance, and because a popular 
writer has advanced an untenable proposition on the subject. The 
commons impeached this man of high treason. The lords voted, 
that he should be proceeded against at common law. It was resolved 
in consequence, by the lower house, “ that it is the undoubted right 
of the commons in parliament assembled, to impeach before the lords 
in parliament any peer or commoner for treason, or any other crime 
or misdemeanour : and that the refusal of the lords to proceed in par- 
liament upon such impeachment is a denial of justice, and a violation 
of the constitution of parliament.” (Com. Journs., March 26. 1681). 
It seems indeed difficult to justify the determination of the lords. 
Certainly the declaration in the case of sir Simon do Hereford, who 
having been accused by the king, in the fourth year of Edward IIL 
before the lords, of participating in the treason of Roger Mortimer, 
that noble assembly protested, with the assent of the king in full 
parliament, that albeit they had taken upon them, as judges of the 
parliament in the presence of the king, to render judgment, yet the 
peers, who then were or should be in time to come, were not bound to 
render judgment upon others than peers, nor had power to do so ; and 
that the said judgment thus rendered should never be drawn to example 
or consequence in time to come, whereby the said peers of the land 
might be charged to judge other than their peers, contrary to the laws 
of the land ; certainly, I say, this declaration, even if it amounted to a 

court party were not only the most numinous, but the most active autl wealthy part of the 
nation. 

1 liwas carried by 219 to 95, (17th Nov.\ to address the king to remove lotd Halifax from 
his councils and presence for evei. They lesolved, nem con., that no member of that house 
should accept of any office 01 place of profit fiom the crown, or any promise of one, during 
such time as he should continue a member ; and that all offenders herein should be expelled. 
30th Dec. They passed resolutions against a number of persons by name, whom they sus- 
pected to have advised the king not to pass the bill of exclusion. 7th Jan. i63o. They 
resolved unanimously (10th Jan.), that it is the opinion of this house, that the city of London 
was burnt in the year 1 666 by the papists, designing thereby to introduce popery and arbitrary 
power in his kingdom. They were going on with more resolutions in the same spirit, when 
the usher of the black rod appeared to prorogue them. Pari. Hist. 

»8 • 
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statute, concerning which there has been some question, 1 was not 
necessarily to be interpreted as applicable to impeachments at the suit 
of the commons, wherein the king is no ways a party. There were 
several precedents in the reign of Richard TI. of such impeachments 
for treason. There had been more than one in that of Charles I. The 
objection indeed was so novel, that chief-justice Scroggs, having been 
impeached for treason in the last parliament, though he applied to b? 
admitted to bail, had never insisted on so decisive a plea to the juris- 
diction. And if the doctrine, adopted by the lords, were to be carried 
to its just consequences, all impeachment of commoners must be at an 
end ; for no distinction is taken in the above declaration as to Hereford 
between treason and misdemeanour. The peers had indeed lost, except 
during the session of parliament, their ancient privilege in cases of 
misdemeanour, and were subject to the verdict of a jury ; but the 
principle was exactly the same, and the right of judging commoners 
upon impeachment for corruption or embezzlement, which no one 
called in question, was as much an exception from the ordinary rules of 
law as in the move rare case of high treason. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that the 29th section of Magna Charta, which establishes 
the right of trial by jury, is by its express language solely applicable to 
the suits of the crown. 

This very dangerous and apparenth unfounded theory, broached 
upon the occasion of Fitzh arris’s impeachment by the earl of Notting- 
ham, never obtained reception ; and was rather intimated than avowed 
in the vote of the lords, that he should be proceeded against at com- 
mon law. But after the revolution, the commons having impeached 
sir Adam Blair and some others of high treason, a committee was 
appointed to search for precedents on this subject ; and after full 
deliberation, the house of lords came (0 a resolution, that they would 
proceed on the impeachments. 2 * * * * * The inadvertent position therefore of 
Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. c. 19.), that a commoner cannot be 
imx>eached for high treason, is not only difficult to be supported upon 
ancient authorities, but contrary to the latest determination of the 
supreme tribunal. 

No satisfactory elucidation of the strange libel for which Fitzharris 
suffered death has yet been afforded. There is much probability in 
the supposition that it was written at the desire of ?K>me in the court, 
in order to cast odium on their adversaries ; a very common stratagem 
of unscrupulous partisans. 8 It caused an impression unfavourable to 
the whigs in the nation. The court made a dexterous use of that 
extreme credulity, which has been supposed characteristic of the 
English, though it belongs at least equally to every other people. They 
seized into their hands the very engines of delusion that had been 
turned against them. Those perjured witnesses, whom Shaftesbury 

1 Pari. Hist. ii. 54. Lord Hale doubted whether this were a statute. But the judges, in 

1689, on being consulted by the lords, inclined to think that it was one ; arguing, 1 suppose, 

from the words “in full parliament,” which have been held to imply the presence and assent 

of the commons. 

* Hatsell’s Precedents, iv. 34., and App. 347. State Trials, viii. 236., and xii. 1218. 

• Ralph 564. et post. State Trials, 223. 427. North’s Examen, 274. Fittharris was an Irish 

papist, who had evidently interviews with the king through lady Portsmouth. One Hawkins, 
afterwards made daan of Chichester for his pains, a narrative of this case full W 

falsehoods. 
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had hallooed on through all the infamy of the popish plot, were now 
arrayed in the same court to swear treason and conspiracy against 
him . 1 Though he escaped by the resoluteness of his grand jury, who 
refused to find a bill of indictment on testimony which they professed 
themselves to disbelieve, and which was probably false ; yet this extra- 
ordinary deviation from the usual practice did harm rather than other- 
wise to the general cause of his faction. The judges had taken care 
that the witnesses should be examined in open court, so that the jury's 
partiality, should they reject such positive testimony, might become 
glaring. Doubtless it is, in ordinary cases, the duty of a grand juror 
to find a bill upon the direct testimony of witnesses, where they do not 
contradict themselves or each other, and where their evidence is not 
palpably incredible or contrary to his own knowledge . 2 The oath of 
that inquest is forgotten, cither where they render themselves, as seems 
too often the case, the mere conduit-pipes of accusation, putting a 
prisoner in jeopardy upon such slender evidence as does not call upon 
him for a defence ; or where, as wc have sometimes known in political 
causes, they frustrate the ends of justice by rejecting indictments which 
are fully substantiated by testimony. Whether the grand jury of 
London, in their celebrated ignoramus on the indictment preferred 
against Shaftesbury, had sufficient grounds for their incredulity, I will 
not pretend to determine . 8 There was probably no one man among them 
who had not implicitly swallowed the tales of the same witnesses in 
the trials for the plot. The nation however in general, less bigoted, or 
at least more honest in their bigotry, than those London citizens, was 
staggered by so many depositions to a traitorous conspiracy in those 
who had pretended an excessive loyalty to the king's person . 4 Men 

1 State Trials, yiii. 759. Rogci North's rc mat k on this is woi thy of him : “ having sworn 
false, as it is manifest some did before to one pm pose, it is more likely they swore true to the 
contraiy.” Examen, p. 117. And sir Robert Stwyet’s observation to the same effect is also 
worthy. of him. On College’s trial, Oates, in his examination for the prisoner, said, that 
Tuberville had changed sides ; Sawyer, as council for the crown, answered, “ Dr. Oates, Mr. 
Tuberville has not changed sides, you have ; he is still a witness for the king, you are against 
him ” State Trials, via. 639. 

The opposite party weie a little pcipleved by the necessity of refuting testimony they had 
relied upon. In a dialogue entitled Ignoramus Vindicated, it is asked, why were Dr. Oates 
and otheis believed against the papists? and the best answer the case admits is given: ** Be- 
cause his and theii testimony was backed by that undeniable evidence of Coleman's papers, 
Godfrey’s murder, and a thousand other pregnant circumstances, which makes the case much 
different from that when people, of very suspected credit, swear the grossest improbabilities.” 
But the same witnesses, it is urged, had lately been believed against the papists. “What! 
then,” replies the advocate of Shaftesbury, “may not a man be very honest and credible at 
one time, and six months after, by necessity, subornation, malice, 01 twenty ways, become a 
notorious villain 

* The true question for a grand juror to ask himself seems to be this ; Is the evidence such 
as that, if the prisoner can prove nothing to the contrary, he ought to be convicted? However, 
where any considerable, doubt exists as to this, as a petty juror ought to acquit, so a grand 
juror ought to find the indictment. . 

8 Roger North, and the prerogative writers in general, speak of this inquest as a scandalous 
piece of perjury, enough to justify the measures soon afterwards taken against the city. But 
Ralph, who at this period of history, is very impartial, seems to think the jury warranted by 
the absurdity of the depositions. It is to be remembeied that the petty juries had shown 
themselves liable to intimidation, and that the bench was sold to the court. In modern times, 
such an ignoramus could hardly ever be justified. There is strong reason to believe that the 
court had recourse to subornation of evidence against Shaftesbuiy. Ralph, 140. et post. And 
the witnesses were chiefly low Irishmen, in whom he was not likely to have placed confidence, 
is to the association found among Shaftesbury’s papers, it was not signed by himself, nor, as 
1 conceive, treasonable, only binding the associators to oppose the duke of York, in case of 
Jus coming to the crown. State Trials, viii. 786. See also 827. and 835. 

4 If we may believe James II., the populace hooted Shaftesbury when he was sent to the 
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unaccustomed to courts of justice are naturally prone to give credit to 
the positive oaths of witnesses. They were still more persuaded, when, 
as in the trial of College at Oxford, they saw this testimony sustained 
by the approbation of a judge (and that judge a decent hypocrite who 
gave no scandal), and confirmed by the verdict of a jury. The gross 
iniquity practised towards the prisoner in that trial was not so gene- 
rally bruited as his conviction . 1 There is in England a remarkable con- 
fidence in our judicial proceedings, in part derived from their publicity, 
and partly from the indiscriminate manner in which jurors are usually 
summoned. It must be owned that the administration of the two last 
Stuarts was calculated to show how easily this confiding temper might 
be the dupe of an insidious ambition. 

The king's declaration of the reasons that induced him to dissolve 
the last parliament, being a manifesto against the late majority of the 
house of commons, was read in all churches. The clergy scarcely 
waited for this pretext to take a zealous part for the crown. Every one 
knows their influence over the nation in any cause which they make 
their own. They seemed to change the war against liberty into a 
crusade. They re-echoed from every pulpit the strain of passive 
obedience, of indefeasible hereditary right, of the divine origin and 
patriarchal descent of monarchy. Now began again the loyal 
addresses, more numerous and ardent than in the last year, which over- 
spread the pages of the London Gazette for many months. These 
effusions stigmatize the measures of the three last parliaments, dwelling 
especially on their arbitrary illegal votes against the personal liberty of 
the subject. Their language is of course not alike ; yet amidst all the 
ebullitions of triumphant loyalty, it is easy in many of them to perceive 
a lurking distrust of the majesty to which they did homage, insinuated 
to the reader in the marked satisfaction with which they allude to the 
king's promise of calling frequent parliaments and of governing them 
by the laws . 3 

The wliigs, meantime, so late in the heyday of their pride, lay, like 
the fallen angels, prostrate upon the fiery lake. The scoffs and gibes 
of libellers, who had trembled before the resolutions of the commons, 
were showered upon their heads. They had to fear, what was much 
worse than the insults of these vermin, the perjuries of mercenary in- 
formers suborned by their enemies to charge false conspiracies against 
them, and sure of countenance from the contaminated benches of 
justice. The court, with an artful policy, though with detestable 

Tower. Macphorson, 124. Life of James, 6SS. This was ari improvement on the odit dam- 
natos. They rejoiced however much more, as he owns, at the ignoramus, p. 714. 

1 See College’s case in State Trials, viii. 549 ; and Hawles’s remarks on it, 723. Ralph, 
626. It is one of the worst pieces of judicial iniquity that we find in the whole collection. 
The written instructions he had given to his counsel before the trial were taken away from him, 
in order to learn the grounds of his defence. North and Jones, the judges before whom he 
was tried, afforded him no protection. But besides this, even if the witnesses had been credible 
it does not appear to me that the facts amounted to treason. Roger North outdoes himself in 
his justification of the proceedings on this trial. Examen, p. 587. What would this man have 
been in power, when he writes thus in a sort of proscription twenty years after the revolution ! 
But injustice it should be observed, that his portraits of North and Jones, Id. 512. and 517., 
are excellent specimens of his inimitable talent for Dutch painting. 

* London Gazettes, 1681, passim. Ralph, 502., has spoken too strongly of their servility, as 
if they showed a disposition to give up altogether every right and privilege to the crown. This 
may be true in a very few instances, but is by no means their general tenor. They are exactly 
high tory addresses, and nothing more. 
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wickedness, secured itself against its only great danger, the suspicion 
of popery, by the sacrifice of Plunket, the titular archbishop of Dublin . 1 
The execution of this worthy and innocent person cannot be said to 
have been extorted from the king in a time of great difficulty, like that 
of lord Stafford. He was coolly and deliberately permitted to suffer 
death, lest the current of loyalty, still sensitive and suspicious upon 
the account of religion, might be somewhat checked in its course. Yet 
those who heap the epithets of merciless, inhuman, sanguinary, on the 
whig party for the impeachment of lord Stafford, in whose guilt they 
fully believed, seldom mention, without the characteristic distinction 
of “good-natured,” that sovereign who signed the warrant against 
Plunket, of whose innocence he was assured . 2 

The hostility of the city of London, and of several other towns* 
towards the court, degenerating no doubt into a factious and indecent 
violence, gave a pretext for the most dangerous aggression on public 
liberty that occurred in the present reign. The power of the democracy 
in that age resided chiefly in the corporations. These returned, ex- 
clusively or principally, a majority of the representatives of the com- 
mons. So long as they should be actuated by that ardent spirit of 
protestantism and liberty which prevailed in the middling classes, 
there was little prospect of obtaining a parliament that would co- 
operate with the Stuart scheme of government. The administration 
of justice was very much in the hands of their magistrates ; and 
especially in Middlesex, where all juries are returned by the city 
sheriffs. It was suggested therefore by some crafty lawyers that a 
judgment of forfeiture obtained against the corporation of London 
would not only demolish that citadel of insolent rebels, but intimidate 
the rest of England by so striking an example. True it was, that no 
precedent could be found for the forfeiture of corporate privileges. 
But general reasoning was to serve instead of precedents ; and there 
was a considerable analogy in the surrenders of the abbeys under 

1 State Trials, viii. 447. Chief-justice Pemberton, by whom he was tried, had strong preju- 
dices against the papists, though well enough disposed to serve the court in some respects. 

a The king, James says in 1679, was convinced of the falsehood of the plot, “while the 
seeming necessity of his affairs made this unfortunate prince, for so he may well be termed in 
this conjuncture, think he could not be safe but by consenting every day to the execution of 
those he knew in his lieai t to be most innocent ; and as for that notion of letting the law take 
its course, it was such a piece of casuistry as had been fatal to the king his father,” &c. 56a. 
If this was blameablc in 1679, how much more in 1681 ? 

Temple relates, that having objected to leaving some priests to the law, as the house of com- 
mons had desired in 1679, Halifax said he would tell every one he was a papist, if he did not 
concur ; and that the plot must be treated as if it were true, whether it was so or not ; p. 339. 
(folio edit.) A vile maxim indeed ! But as Halifax never showed any want of candour or 
humanity, and voted lord Stafford not guilty next year, we may doubt whether Temple has 
lepresented this quite exactly. 

In reference to lord Stafford, I will here notice that lord John Russell, in a passage deserving 
rery high praise, has shown rather too much candour in censuring his ancestor (p. i^o.) on ac- 
count of the support he gave (if in fact he did so, for the evidence seems weak) to the objection 
raised by the sheriffs, Bcthell and Cornish, with respect to the mode of Stafford’s execution. 
The king having remitted all the sentence except the beheading, these magistrates thought fit 
to consult the house of commons. Hume talks of Russell's seconding this “ barbarous scruple,” 
as he calls it, and imputes it to faction. But, notwithstanding the epithet, it is certain that the 
only question was between death by the cord and the axe ; and if Stafford had been guilty, as 
lord Russell was convinced, of a most atrocious treason, he could not deserve to be spared the 
more ignominious punishment. The tiuth is, which seems to have escaped both thesewriters, 
that if the king could remit a part of the sentence upon a parliamentary impeachment, it 
might considerably affect the question whether he could not grant a pardon, which the commons 
had denied. 
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Henry VIII., if much authority could be allowed to that transaction. 
An information, as it is called, quo warranto, was accordingly brought 
into the court of king's bench against the corporation. Two acts of 
the common council were alleged as sufficient misdemeanours to 
warrant a judgment of forfeiture ; one, the imposition of certain tolls 
on goods brought into the city markets, by an ordinance or by-law of 
their own ; the other, their petition to the king in December, 1679, for 
the sitting of parliament, and its publication throughout the country. 
(Sdte this petition^ Somers Tracts, viii. 144.) It would be foreign to 
the purpose of this work to inquire whether a corporation be in any 
case subject to forfeiture, the affirmative of which seems to have been 
held by courts of justice since the revolution ; or whether the exaction 
of tolls in their markets, in consideration of erecting stalls and stand- 
ings, were within the competence of the city of London ; or, if not so, 
whether it were such an offencfe as could legally incur the penalty of a 
total forfeiture and disfranchisement ; since it was manifest that the 
crown made use only of this additional pretext, in order to punish the 
corporation for its address to the king. The language indeed of their 
petition had been uncourtly, and what the adherents of prerogative 
would call insolent ; but it was at the worst rather a misdemeanour for 
which the persons concerned might be responsible than a breach of 
the trust reposed in the corporation. We are not, however, so much 
concerned to argue the matter of law in this question, as to remark the 
spirit in which the attack on this stronghold of popular liberty was 
conceived. The court of king's bench pronounced judgment of for- 
feiture against the corporation ; but this judgment, at the request of 
the attorney-general, was only recorded ; the city continued in appear- 
ance to possess its corporate franchises, but upon submission to certain 
regulations ; namely, that no mayor, sheriff, recorder, or other chief 
officer, should be admitted until approved by the king ; that in the 
event of his twice disapproving their choice of a mayor, he should 
himself nominate a fit person, and the same in case ol sheriffs, without 
waiting for a second election ; that the court of aldermen, with the 
king's permission, might remove any one of their body ; that they 
should have a negative on the elections of common councilmen, and in 
case of disapproving a second choice, to have themselves the nomina- 
tion. The corporation submitted, thus to purchase the continued 
enjoyment of its estates, at the expense of its municipal independence ; 
yet, even in the prostrate condition of the whig party, the question to 
admit these regulations was carried by no great majority in the common 
councils. 1 The city was of course absolutely subservient to the court 
from this time to the revolution. 

After the fall of the capital, it was not to be expected that towns less 
capable of defence should stand out. Informations quo warranto were 
brought against several corporations ; and a far greater number 
hastened to anticipate the assault by voluntary surrenders. It seemed 
to be recognised as law by the judgment against London, that any 
irregularity or misuse of power in a corporation might incur a sentence 
of forfeiture ; and few could boast that they were invulnerable at every 

1 State Trials, viii. 1039-1340. Ralph, 7 * 7 - The majority was but 104 to 86; a division 
honourable to the spirit of the citizens. 
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point. The judges of assize in their circuits prostituted their influence 
and authority to forward this and every other encroachment of the 
crown. Jefferies, on the northern circuit in 1684, to use the language 
of Charles II.'s most unblushing advocate, “ made all the charters, like 
the walls of Jericho, fall down before him, and returned laden with 
surrenders, the spoils of towns.” (North's Examen, 626.) They 
received, instead, new charters, framing the constitution of these 
municipalities on a more oligarchical model, and reserving to the 
crown the first appointment of those who were to form the governing 
part of the corporation. These changes were gradually brought about 
in the last three years of Charles’s reign, and in the beginning of that 
of his brother. 

There can be nothing so destructive to the English constitution, not 
even the introduction of a military force, as the exclusion of the 
electoral body from their franchises. The people of this country are, 
by our laws and constitution, bound only to obey a parliament duly 
chosen ; and this violation of charters, in the reigns of Charles and 
James, appears to be the great and leading justification of that event 
which drove the latter from the throne. It can therefore be no matter 
of censure, in a moral sense, that some men of pure and patriotic 
virtue, mingled, it must be owned, with others of a far inferior temper, 
began to hold consultations as to the best means of resisting a govern- 
ment, which, whether to judge from these proceedings, or from the 
language of its partisans, was aiming without disguise at an arbitrary 
power. But as resistance to established authority can never be 
warrantable until it is expedient, the proverbial saying, that treason 
never prospers, because by prospering it ceases to be treason, being 
founded upon very good sense, we could by no means approve any 
schemes of insurrection that might be projected in 1682, unless we 
could perceive that there was a fair chance of their success. And this 
foe are not led, by what we read of the spirit of those times, to believe. 
The tide ran violently in another direction ; the courage of the whigs 
was broken ; their adversaries were strong in numbers and in zeal. 
But from hence it is reasonable to infer that men like lord Essex and 
lord Russell, with so much to lose by failure, with such good sense, 
and such abhorrence of civil calamity, would not ultimately have 
resolved on the desperate issue of arm;, though they might deem it 
prudent to form estimates of their strength, and to knit together a 
confederacy which absolute necessity might call into action. It is 
beyond doubt that the supposed conspirators had debated among 
themselves the subject of an insurrection, and poised the chances of 
civil war. Thus much the most jealous lawyer, I presume, will allow 
might be done, without risking the penalties of treason. They had, 
however, gone farther ; and by concerting measures in different places 
as well as in Scotland, for a rising, though contingently, and without 
any fixed determination to carry it into effect, most probably (if the 
whole business had been disclosed in testimony) laid themselves open 
to the law, according to the construction it has frequently received. 
There is a considerable difficulty, after all that has been written, in 
stating the extent of their designs ; but I think we may assume, that a 
wide-spreading and formidable insurrection was for several months in 
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agitation . 1 But the difficulties and hazards of the enterprise had 
already caused lord Russell and lord Essex to recede from the des- 
perate counsels of Shaftesbury ; and but for the unhappy detection of 
the conspiracy, and the perfidy of lord Howard, these two noble per- 
sons, whose lives were untimely lost to their country, might have 
survived to join the banner and support the throne of William. It is 
needless to observe that the minor plot, if we may use that epithet in 
reference to the relative dignity of the conspirators, for assassinating 
the king and the duke of York, had no immediate connection with the 
schemes of Russell, Essex, and Sidney . 9 

But it is by no means a consequence from the admission we have 
made, that the evidence adduced on lord Russell’s trial was sufficient 
to justify his conviction . 3 It appears to me that loul Howard, and 
perhaps Rumsey, were unwilling witnesses; and that the former, as is 
frequently the case with those who betray their friends in order to save 
their own lives, divulged no more than was extracted by his own 
danger. The testimony of neither witness, especially Howard, was 
given with any degree of that precision which is exacted in modern 
times ; and, as we now read the trial, it is not probable that a jury in 
later ages would have found a verdict of guilty, or would have been 
advised to it by the court. But, on the other hand, if lord Howard 
were really able to prove more than he did, which I much suspect, a 
better conducted examination would probably have elicited facts un- 
favourable to the prisoner, which at present do not appear. I do not 
perceive that any overt act of treason is distinctly proved against lord 
Russell, except his concurrence in the project of a rising at Taunton, 
to which Rumsey deposes. But this depending on the oath of a single 
witness, could not be sufficient for a conviction. 

Pemberton, chief-justice of the common pleas, tried this illustrious 

1 Lady Russell’s opinion was, that “ it was no more than what her lord confessed, talk — and 
it is possible that talk going so far as to consider, if a remedy for supposed evils might be 
sougnt, howit could be formed.” Life of Lord Russell, p. ?6 6 . It is not easy, however, 
to talk long in this manner about the henv of treason, without incurnng the penalties of it. 

2 See this business well discussed by the acute and indefatigable Ralph. p. 722., and by lord 
John Russell, p. 253. See also State Trials, ix. 358 , el post. There appears no cause for 
doubting the reality of what is called the Rye-house plot. The case against Waleot, Id. 5T9., 
was pretty well pioved , but his own confession completely hanged him and his friends too. 
His attainder was reversed after the revolution, but only on account of some technical errors, 
not essential to the merits of the case 

3 State Trials, ix. 577. Lord Essex cut his throat in the Tower. He was a man of the most 
excellent qualities, but subject to constitutional melancholy, which overcame his fortitude ; an 
event the more to be deplored, as there seems to have been no possibility of his being convicted. 
A suspicion, as is well known, obtained credit with the enemies of the court, that lord Essex 
was murdered ; and some evidence was brought forward by the zeal of one Braddon. The late 
editor of the State Trials seems a little inclined to revive this report, which even Harris (Life 
of Charles, p. 352.) does not venture to accredit ; and I am surprised to find lord John Russell 
observe, “ It would be idle, at the present time, to pretend to give any opinion on the subject.” 
P. 182. This I can by no means admit. We have, on the one side, some testimonies by chil- 
dren, who frequently invent and persist in falsehoods with no conceivable motive. But, on the 
other hand, we are to suppose that Charles II. and the duke of York caused a detestable mur- 
der to be perpetrated on one towards whom they had never shown any hostility, and in whose 
death they had no interest. Each of these princes had faults enough ; but I may venture to 
say, that they were totally incapable of such a crime. One of the picsumptivc arguments of 
Braddon, in a pamphlet published long afterwards, is, that the king and his brother were in the 
Tower on the morning of lord Essex’s death. If this leads to any thing, we are to believe 
that Charles the second, like the tyrant in a Grub-street tragedy, came to kill his prisonerwith 
his own hands. Any man of ordinary understanding, (which seems not to have been the case 
with Mr. Braddon) must perceive that the circumstance tends to repel suspicion rather thar 
the contrary. See the whole of this, including Braddon ’s pamphlet, in State Trials, ix. 1127 
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prisoner with more humanity than was usually displayed on the bench ; 
but, aware of his precarious tenure in office, he did not venture to 
check the counsel for the crown, Sawyer and Jefferies, the most brutal 
and corrupt of mankind, permitting them to give a great body of hear- 
say evidence, with only the feeble and useless remark that it did not 
affect the prisoner. 1 * Yet he checked lord Anglesea, when he offered 
similar evidence for the defence. In his direction to the jury, it de- 
serves to be remarked that he by no means advanced the general 
proposition, which better men have held, that a conspiracy to levy war 
is in itself an overt act of compassing the king’s death ; limiting it to 
cases where the king’s person might be put in danger, in the immediate 
instance, by the alleged scheme of seizing his guards. 3 4 * * * His language 
indeed, as recorded in the printed trial, was such as might have pro- 
duced a verdict of acquittal from a jury tolerably disposed towards the 
prisoner; but the sheriffs, North and Rich, who had been illegally 
thrust into office, being men, especially tlie former, wholly devoted to 
the royal prerogative, had taken care to return a panel in whom they 
could confide. 8 

The trial of Algernon Sidney, at which Jefferies, now raised to the 
post of chief-justice of the king’s bench, presided, is as familiar to all 
my readers as that of lord Russell. (State Trials, ix. 818.) Their 
names have been always united in grateful veneration and sympathy. 
It is notorious that Sidney’s conviction was obtained by a most illegal 
distortion of the evidence. Besides lord Howard, no living witness 
could be produced to the conspiracy for an insurrection ; and though 
Jefferies permitted two others to prepossess the jury by a second-hand 
story, he was compelled to admit that their testimony could not directly 
affect the prisoner.* The attorney-general therefore had recourse to a 
paper found in his house, which was given in evidence, either as an 
overt act of treason by its own nature, or as connected with the alleged 
.conspiracy; for though it was only in the latter sense that it could be 
admissible at all, yet Jefferies took care to insinuate, in his charge to 
the jury, that the doctrines it contained were treasonable in themselves, 
and without reference to other evidence. In regard to truth, and to 
that justice which cannot be denied to the worst men in their worst 
actions, I must observe that the common accusation against the court 

1 State Trials, 615. Sawyer told lord Russell, when he applied to have his trial put off, that 
he would not have given the king an hour’s notice to save his life. Id. 582. Yet he could not 
pretend that the prisoner had any concern in the assassination plot. 

8 The act annulling lord Russell’s attainder recites him to have been “ wrongfully convicted 
by partial and unjust constructions of law.” State Trials, ix. 695. Several pamphlets were 
published after the revolution by sir Robert Atkins and sir John Hawles against the conduct 
of the court in this trial, and by sir Bartholomew Shower in behalf of it. These are in the 
State Trials. But Holt, by laying down the principle of constructive treason in Ashton’s case, 
established for ever the legality of Pemberton’s doctrine, and indeed carried it a good deal 
farther. 

* There seems little doubt, that the juries were packed through a conspiracy of the sheriffs 
with Burton and Graham, solicitors for the crown. State Trials, ix. 932. These two men ran 
away at the revolution; but Roger North vindicates their characters, and those who trust in 
him may think them honest. 

4 State Trials, 846. Yet in summing up the evidence, he repeated all West and Keeling 

had thus said at second-hand, without reminding the jury that it was not legal testimony. Id. 

890. It would be said by his advocates, if any are left, that these witnesses must have been 

left out of the question, since there could otherwise have been no dispute about the written 
paper. But they were undoubtedly invented to prop up Howard’s evidence, which had been 

10 much shaken by his previous declaration that he knew of no conspiracy. 
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in this trial, of having admitted insufficient proof by the mere com* , 
parison of hand-writing, though alleged, not only in most of our his- 
torians but in the act of parliament reversing Sidney’s attainder, does 
not appear to be well founded ; the testimony to that fact, unless the 
printed trial is falsified in an extraordinary degree, being such as would 
be received at present . 1 We may allow also that the passages from 
this paper, as laid in the indictment, containing very strong assertions 
of the right of the people to depose an unworthy king, might by possi- 
bility, if connected by other evidence with the conspiracy itself, have 
been admissible as presumptuous for the jury to consider whether they 
had been written in furtherance of that design. But when they came 
to be read on the trial with their context, though only with such parts 
of that as the attorney-general chose to produce out of a voluminous 
manuscript, it was clear that they belonged to theoretical work on 
government, long since perhaps written, and incap. s of any bearing 
upon the other evidence. (See Harris’s Lives, v. 34/.; 

The manifest iniquity of this sentence upon Algernon Sidney, as 
well as the high courage he displayed throughout these last scenes of 
his life, have inspired a sort of enthusiasm for his name, which neither 
what we know of his story, nor the opinion of his contemporaries seems 
altogether to warrant. The crown of martyrdom should be suffered 

E erhaps to exalt every virtue, and efface every defect in patriots, as it 
as often done in saints. In the faithful mirror of history, Sidney may 
lose something of this lustre. He possessed no doubt a powerful, 
active, and undaunted mind, stored with extensive reading on the 
topics in which he delighted. But having proposed one only object 
for his political conduct, the establishment of a republic in England, 
his pride and inflexibility, though they gave a dignity to his character, 
rendered his views narrow and his temper unaccommodating. It was 
evident to every reasonable man, that a republican government, being 
adverse to the prepossessions of a great majority of the people, could 
only be brought about and maintained by the force of usurpation. Yet 
for this idol of his speculative hours, he was content to sacrifice the 
liberties of Europe, to plunge the country into civil war, and even to 
stand indebted to France for protection. He may justly be suspected 
of having been the chief promoter of the dangerous cabals with 
Barillon ; nor could any tool of Charles’s court be more sedulous in 


1 This is pointed out, perhaps for the first time, in an excellent modern law-book, Philips’s 
Law of Evidence. Yet the act for the i ever sal of Sidney’s attainder declares in the preamble, 
that “ the paper, supposed to be his handwriting, was not proved by the testimony of any one 
witness to be written by hirn, but the jury was directed to believe it by comparing it with 
other writings of the said Algernon.” State Trials, 997. This does not appear to have been 
the case ; and though Jefferies is said to have garbled the manuscript trial before it was 
printed (for all the trials at this time, were published by authority, which makes them much 
better evidence against the judges than for them), yet he can hardly have substituted so much 
testimony without its attracting the notice ot Atkins and Hawles, who wrote after the revolu- 
tion. However, in Hayes’s case, State Trials, x. 312., though the prisoner’s hand-writing to 
a letter was proved in the usual way by persons who had seen him write, yet this letter was 
also shown to the jury, along with some of his acknowledged writing, for the purpose of their 
comparison. It is possible therefore, that the same may have been done on Sidney’s trial, though 
the circumstance does not appear. Jefferies indeed says, “ comparison of hands was allowed 
for good proof in Sidney’s case.” Id. 3x3. But I do not believe that the expression was used 
in that age so precisely as it is at present ; and it is well known to lawyers that the rules ot 
evidence on this subject have only been distinctly laid down within the memory of the present 
generation. 
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representing the aggressions of Louis XIV. in the Netherlands as 
indifferent to our honour and safety. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong, who had fled to Holland on the detection of 
the plot, was given up by the States.* A sentence of outlawry, which 
had passed against him in his absence, is equivalent, in cases of 
treason, to a conviction of the crime. But the law allows the space of 
one year, during which the party may surrender himself to take his 
trial. Armstrong, when brought before the court, insisted on this 
right, and demanded a trial. Nothing could be more evident, in point 
of law, than that he was entitled to it. But Jefferies, with inhuman 
rudeness, treated his claim as wholly unfounded, and would not even 
suffer counsel to be heard in his behalf. He was executed accordingly 
without trial. (State Trials, x. 105.) But it would be too prolix to 
recapitulate all the instances of brutal injustice, or of cowardly subser- 
viency, which degraded the English lawyers of the Stuart period, and 
never so infamously as in these last years of Charles II. From this 
prostitution of the tribunals, from the intermission of parliaments, and 
the steps taken to render them in future mere puppets of the crown, it 
was plain that all constitutional securities were at least in abeyance; 
and those who felt themselves most obnoxious, or whose spirit was too 
high to live in an enslaved country, retired to Holland as an asylum 
in which they might wait the occasion of better prospects, or, at the 
worst, breathe an air of liberty. 

Meanwhile the prejudice against the whig party, which had reached 
so great a height in 1681, was still farther enhanced by the detection 
of the late conspiracy. The atrocious scheme of assassination, alleged 
against Walcot and some others who had suffered, was blended by the 
arts of the court and clergy, and by the blundering credulity of the 
gentry, with those less heinous projects ascribed to lord Russell and 
his associates. 1 These projects, if true in their full extent, were indeed 
such as men honestly attach ( d to the government of their country 
could not fail to disapprove. For this purpose, a declaration full of 
malicious insinuations was ordered to be read in all churches. (Ralph, 
p. 768. Harris’s Lives, v, 321.) It was generally commented upon, 
we may make no question, in one of these loyal discourses, which, 
trampling on all truth, charity, and moderation, had no other scope 
than to inflame the hearers against nonconforming protestants, and to 
throw obloquy on the constitutional privileges of the subject. 

It is not my intention to censure, in any strong sense of the word, 
the Anglican clergy at this time for their assertion of absolute non- 
resistance, so far as it was done without calumny and insolence towards 
those of another way of thinking, and without self-interested adulation 
of the ruling power. Their error was very dangerous, and had nearly 
proved destructive of the whole constitution ; but it was one which had 
come down with high recommendation, and of which they could only 
oerhaps be undeceived, as men are best undeceived of most errors, by 
experience that it might hurt themselves. It was the tenet of their 

1 The grand jury of Northamptonshire, in 1683, " present it as veryexpedient and necessary 
far securing the peace of this country, that all ill-affected persons may give security for the 
peace ; specifying a number of gentlemen of the first families, as the names of Montagu, 
Laagham, &c. show. Somers Tracts, vui. 409. 
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homilies, their canons, their most distinguished divines and casuists j 
it had the apparent sanction of the legislature in a statute of the pre- 
sent reign. Many excellent men, as was shown after the revolution, 
who had never made use of this doctrine as an engine of faction or 
private interest, could not disentangle their minds from the arguments 
or the authority on which it rested. But by too great a number it was 
eagerly brought forward to serve the purposes of arbitrary power, or at 
best to fix the wavering protestantism of the court by professions of 
unimpeachable loyalty. To this motive, in fact, we may trace a good 
deal of the vehemence with which the non-resisting principle had been 
originally advanced by the church of England under the Tudors, and 
was continually urged under the Stuarts. If we look at the tracts and 
sermons published by both parties after the restoration, it will appear 
manifest that the Romish and Anglican churches bade, as it were, 
against each other for the favour of the two royal brothers. The one 
appealed to its acknowledged principles, while it denounced the pre- 
tensions of the holy see to release subjects from their allegiance, and 
the bold theories of popular government which Mariana and some 
other Jesuits had promulgated. The others retaliated on the first 
movers of the Reformation, and expatiated on the usurpation of lady 
Jane Grey, not to say Elizabeth, and the republicanism of Knox or 
Calvin, and their followers. 

From the era of the exclusion-bill especially, to the* death of 
Charles II., a number of books were published in favour of an inde- 
feasible hereditary right of the crown, and of absolute non-resistance. 
These were however of two very different classes. The authors of the 
first, who were perhaps the more numerous, did not deny the legal 
limitations of monarchy. They admitted that no one was bound to 
concur in the execution of unlawful commands. Hence the obedience 
they deemed indispensable was dcr. nninated passive; an epithet/ 
which, in modern usage, is little more *han redundant, but at that time 
made a sensible distinction. If all men should confine themselves to 
this line of duty, and merely refuse to become the instruments of such 
unlawful commands, it was evident that no tyranny could be carried 
into effect. If some should be wicked enough to co-operate against 
the liberties of their country, it would still be the bounden obligation 
of Christians to submit. Of this, which may be reckoned the moderate 
party, the most eminent were Hi ekes, in a treatise called Jovian, and 
Sherlock, in his case of resistance to the supreme powers. 1 To this 

1 This book of Sherlock, printed in 1684, is the most able treatise on that side. His propo- 
sition is that “ sovereign princes, or the supreme power in any nation, in whomsoever placed, 
is in all cases irresistible. He infers from the statute T3 Car. II declaring it unlawful, under 
any pretence, to wage war, even defensive, against the king, that the supreme power is m him: 
for he who is unaccountable and irresistible is supreme. There are some, he owns, who con- 
tend that the higher powers mentioned by St. Paul meant the law, and that when princes 
violate the laws we may defend their legal authority against their personal usurpations. He 
answers this very feebly. “No law can come into the notion and definition of supreme and 
sovereign powers ; such a prince is tinder the direction, but cannot possibly be said to be 
under the government of the law, because there is no superior power to take cognisance of his 
breach of it, and a law has no authority to govern where there is no power to punish.” P. 1*4. 
“ These men think,” lie says, p. 126., u that all civil authority is founded in consent, as if there 
were no natural lord of the world, or all mankind came free and independent into the world. 
This is a contradiction to what at other times they will grant, that the institution of civil 
power and authority is from God ; and indeed if it be not, I know not how any prince can 
tustify the taking away the life of any man, whatever crime he has been guilty of. For no 
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also must have belonged archbishop Sancroft, and the great body of 
non-juring clergy who had refused to read the declaration of indulgence 
under James II., and whose conduct in that respect would be utterly 
absurd, except on the supposition that there existed some lawful 
boundaries of the royal authority. 

But besides these men, who kept some measures with the constitu- 
tion, even while, by their slavish tenets, they laid it open to the assaults of 
more intrepid enemies, another and a pretty considerable class of writers 
did not hesitate to avow their abhorrence to all limitations upon arbi- 
trary power. Brady went back to the primary sources of our history, 
and endeavoured to show that Magna Charta, as well as every other 
constitutional law, were but rebellious encroachments on the ancient 
uncontrollable imprescriptible prerogatives of the monarchy. His 
writings, replete with learning and acuteness, and in some respects 
with just remarks, though often unfair and always partial, naturally 
produced an effect on those who had been accustomed to value the 
constitution rather for its presumed antiquity, than its real excellence. 
But the author most in vogue with the partisans of despotism was sir 
Robert Filmer. He had lived before the civil war, but his posthumous 
writings came to light about this period. They contain an elaborate 
vindication of what was called the patriarchal scheme of government, 
which, rejecting with scorn that original contract whence human society 
had been supposed to spring, derives all legitimate authority from that 
of primogeniture, the next heir being king by divine right, and as inca- 
pable of being restrained in his sovereignty, as of being excluded from 
it. “As kingly power” he says, “is by the law of God, so hath it no 
inferior power to limit it. The father of a family governs by no other 
law than his own will, not by the laws and wills of his sons and ser- 
vants.” (P. 8 1.) “ The direction of the law is but like the advice and 
direction which the king’s council gives the king, which no man says is 
a law to the king.” (P. 95.) “ General laws,” he observes, “made in 
parliament, may, upon known respects to the king, by his authority be 
mitigated or suspended upon causes only known to him ; and by the 
coronation oath, he is only bound to observe good laws, of which he is 
the judge.” (P. 98. ioo.) “A man is bound to obey the king’s corn- 

man has power of his own life, and therefore cannot give this power to another ; which proves 
thatthepowerofcapit.il punishments cannot result .from nine consent, hut from a supeiior 
authority, which is loid of life and death ” This is plausibly urged, and is not refuted in a 
moment. He next tomes to an objection, which eventually he was compelled to admit, with 
some discredit to his consistency and disinterestedness. ‘“Is the power of victorious rebels 
and usurpers from God ? Did Oliver Cromwell receive his power from God ? then it seems 
it was unlawful to resist him too, or to conspire against him ; then all those loyal sub- 
jects who refused to submit to him when he had got the power in his hands were rebels and 
traitors.’ To this I answer, that the most prosperous icbel is not the highet powers, while 
our natural prince, to whom we owe obedience and subjection, is in being. And therefore, 
though such men may get the nower into their hands by God’s permission, yet not by God’s or- 
dinance ; and he who resists them does not resist the oidinancc of God, but the usurpations of 
men. In hereditary kingdoms, the king never dies, but the same minute that the natural per- 
son of one king dies, the crown descends upon the next of blood ; and therefore he who 
rebelleth against the father, and murders him, continues a rebel in the reign of the son, which 
commences with his father’s death. It is othcrw ise, indeed, where none can pretend a greater 
title to the crown than the usurper, for their possession of power seems to give a right.” P. 127. 

Sherlock began to preach in a very diffeient manner as soon as James showed a disposition 
to set up his own church. “It is no act of loyalty,” he told the house of commons, May 29. 
1685, “ to accommodate or compliment away our religion and its legal securities.” Good Advice 
to the Pulpits. 
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maud against law, nay, in some cases, against divine laws." (P* ioa) 
In another treatise, entitled the Anarchy of a Mixed or Limited Mon- 
archy, he inveighs, with no kind of reserve or exception, against the 
regular constitution ; setting off with an assumption that the parliament 
of England was originally but an imitation of the States General of 
France, which had no further power than to present requests to the 
king. 1 

These treatises of Filmer obtained a very favourable reception. We 
find the patriarchal origin of government frequently mentioned in the 
publications of this time as an undoubted truth. Considered with 
respect to his celebrity rather than his talents, he was not, as some 
might imagine, too ignoble an adversary for Locke to have combated. 
Another person, far superior to Filmer in political eminence, undertook 
at the same time an unequivocal defence of absolute monarchy. This 
was sir George Mackenzie, the famous lord advocate of Scotland. In 
his Jus Regiuin, published in 1684, an d dedicated to the university of 
Oxford, he maintains, that “monarchy in its nature is absolute, and 
consequently these pretended limitations are against the nature of 
monarchy.” (P. 39.) “ Whatever proves monarchy to be an excellent 
government, does by the same reason prove absolute monarchy to be 
the best government ; for if monarchy be to be commended, because it 
prevents divisions, then a limited monarchy, which allows the people a 
share, is not to be commended, because it occasions them ; if monarchy 
be commended because there is more expedition, secrecy, and other 
excellent qualities to be found in it, then absolute monarchy is to be 
commended above a limited one, because a limited monarch must 
impart his secrets to the people, and must delay the noblest designs, 
until malicious and factious spirits be either gained or overcome ; and 
the same analogy of reason will hold in reflecting upon all other advan- 
tages of monarchy, the examination whereof I dare trust to every man’s 
own bosom.” (P. 46.) We can hardly, after this, avoid being astonished 
at the effrontery even of a Scots crown lawyer, when we read in the pre- 
face to this very treatise of Mackenzie, “ Under whom can we expect to 
be free from arbitrary government, when we were and are afraid of it 
under king Charles I. and king Charles II. ?” 

It was at this time that the university of Oxford published their cele- 
brated decree against pernicious books and damnable doctrines, enu- 
merating as such above twenty propositions, which they anathematized 
as false, seditious, and impious. The first of these is, that all civil 
authority is derived originally from the people ; the second, that there 
is a coirjact, tacit or express, between the king and his subjects : and 
others Oow o^,the same description. They do not explicitly condemn 
a limited monarchy, like Filmer, but evidently adopt his scheme of 
primogenitary right, which is incompatible with it. Nor is there the 
slightest intimation that the university extended their censure to such 
praises of despotic power as have been quoted in the last pages. 2 This 
decree was publicly burned by an order of the house of lords in 1 709 : 
nor does there seem to be a single dissent in that body to a step that 

1 This treatise, subjoined to one of greater lengthy entitled the Freeholder’s Grand Inquest* 
was published in 1679; but the Patriarchs not till 1085. 

• Collier, 90s. ; Somers Tracts, viii. 430. 
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cast such a stigma on the university. But the disgrace of the offence 
was greater than that of the punishment. . 

We can frame no adequate conception of the jeopardy in which our 
liberties stood under the Stuarts, especially in this particular period, 
without attending to this spirit of servility which had been so sedu- 
lously excited. It seemed as if England was about to play the scene 
which Denmark had not long since exhibited, by a spontaneous sur- 
render of its constitution. And although this loyalty were much more 
on the tongue than in the heart, as the next reign very amply disclosed, 
it served at least to deceive the court into a belief that its future steps 
would be almost without difficulty. It is uncertain whether Charles 
would have summoned another parliament. He either had the inten- 
tion, or professed it in order to obtain money from France, of con- 
voking one at Cambridge in the autumn of 1681. 1 But after the scheme 
of new-modelling corporations began to be tried, it was his policy to 
wait the effects of this regeneration. It was better still, in his judg- 
ment, to dispense with the commons altogether. The period fixed by 
law had elapsed nearly twelve months before his death ; and we have 
no evidence that a new parliament was in contemplation. But Louis, 
on the other hand, having discontinued his annual subsidy to the king 
in 1684, after gaining Strasburg and Luxemburg by his connivance, or 
rather co-operation, 8 it would not have been easy to avoid a recurrence 
to the only lawful source of revenue. The king of France, it should be 
observed, behaved towards Charles as men usually treat the low tools 
by whose corruption they have obtained any end. During the whole 
course of their long negotiations, Louis, though never the dupe of our 
wretched monarch, was compelled to endure his shuffling evasions, 
and pay dearly for his base compliances. But when he saw himself no 
longer in need of them, it seems to have been in revenge that he per- 
mitted the publication of the secret treaty of 1670, and withdrew his 
pecuniary aid. Charles deeply resented both these marks of desertion 
in his ally. In addition to them he discovered the intrigues of the 
French ambassadors with his malcontent commons. He perceived 
also that by bringing home the duke of York from Scotland, and 
restoring him in defiance of the test act to the privy council, he had 
made the presumptive heir of the throne, possessed as he was of supe- 
rior steadiness and attention, too near a rival to himself. These reflec- 
tions appear to have depressed his mind in the later months of his life, 
and to have produced that remarkable private reconciliation with the 
duke of Monmouth, through the influence of lord Halifax, which, had 
he lived, would very probably have displayed one more revolution in 
the uncertain policy of this reign. 8 But a death, so sudden and inop- 


1 Dalrymple, app., 8. ; Life of James, 691. He pretended to come into a proposal of the 
Dutch for an alliance with Spain and the empire against the^ fresh encroachments of France 
and to call a parliament for that purpose, but with no sincere intention, as he assured oar a Ion. 
“ Je n’ai aucune intention d’asscmbler le parlement ; ces sont des diables qui veulent ma 
rume.” Dalrymple, 15. ... „ , 

* He took 100,000 livres for allowing the French to seize Luxemburg ; after tins he onered 

his arbitration, and on Spain’s refusal, laid the fault on her, though already bribed to decade 
in favour of France. Lord Rochester was a party in all these base transactions. The acquisi- 
tion of Luxemburg and Strasburg was of the utmost importance to Louis, as they gave nun a 
predominating influence over the four Rhenish electors, through whom he hoped to procure 
the election of the dauphin as king of the Romans. Id. 36. , __ . . 

• Dalrymple, app., 74. : Burnet ; Mazure, Hist, de la Rdvol. ae 1688. 1 34 °* 37 3 * Alns ** 
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portune as to excite suspicions of poison in some most nearly connected 
with him, gave a more decisive character to the system of govern 
ment 1 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE STATE OF THE CONSTITUTION UNDER CHARLES IL 

Effect of the Press — Restrictions upon it before and after the Restoration 
— Licensing Acts — Political Writings checked oy the Judges — In- 
stances of illegal Proclamations not numerous — Juries fated for 
Verdicts — Question of their Riqht to return a general Verdict — 
Habeas Corpus Act passed — Differences between the Lords and Com- 
mons — Judicial Powers of the Lords historically traced — Their Pre- 
tensions about the Time of the Restoration — Resistance made by the 
Commons — Dispute about their original Jurisdiction — And that in 
Appeals from Courts of Equity — Question of the exclusive Right oj 
the Commons as to Money-bills — Its History — The Right extended 
farther — State of the Upper House tinder the Tudors and Stuarts — 
Augmentation of the Temporal Lords — State of the Commons — In- 
crease of their Members — Question as to Rights of Election — Four 
different Theories as to the original Principle — Their Probability 
considered. — pp. 610-641. 

It may seem rather an extraordinary position, after the last chapters, 
yet it is strictly true, that the fundamental privileges of the subject were 
less invaded, the prerogative swerved into fewer excesses, during the 
reign of Charles II. than in any former period of equal length. Thank c 
to the patriotic energies of Selden and Eliot, of Pym and Hampden, 
the constitutional boundaries of royal power had been so well esta- 
blished that no minister was daring enough to attempt any flagrant and 
general violation of them. The frequent session of parliament, and its 
high estimation of its own privileges, furnished a security against illegal 
taxation. Nothing of this sort has been imputed to the government of 
Charles, the first king of England, perhaps, whose reign was wholly 
free from such a charge. And as the nation happily escaped the 
attempts that were made after the restoration, to revive the star-chamber 
and high-commission courts, there was no means of chastising political 


confirmed by, or rather confirms, the very curious notes found in the duke of Monmouth’s 
pocket-book when he was taken after the battle of Sedgmoor, and published in«the appendix 
to Welwood's Memoirs, Though we should rather see more external evidence of their autho* 
rity, than, so far as I know, has been produced, they have great marks of it in themselves ; 
end it is not impossible that, after the revolution, Welwood may have obtained them from the 
secretary of state’s office. 

1 It is mentioned by Mr. Fox, as a tradition in the duke of Richmond’s family, that the 
duchess of Portsmouth believed Charles II. to have been poisoned. This I find confirmed in 
a letter read on the trial of Francis Francia, indicted for treason in 17x5. “ The duchess of 
Portsmouth, who is at present here, gives a great deal of ofience, as I am informed, by pre- 
tending to prove that the late king James had poisoned his brother Charles; it was not 
expected, that after so many years’ imprisonment in France, she should come hither to revive 
that vulgar report, which at so critical a time cannot be for any good purpose.” State Trials, 
*v. 948. It is almost seedless to say that the suspicion was wholly unwarrantable, ' 
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delinquencies, except through the regular tribunals of justice, and 
through the verdict of a jury. Ill as the one were often constituted, 
and submissive as the other might often be found, they afforded some- 
thing more of a guarantee, were it only by the publicity of their pro- 
ceedings, than the dark and silent divan of courtiers and prelates who 
who sat in judgment under the two former kings. Though the bench 
was frequently subservient, the bar contained high-spirited advocates, 
whose firm defence of their clients the judges often reproved, but no 
longer affected to punish. The press, above all, was in continual 
service. An eagerness to peruse cheap and ephemeral tracts on all 
subjects of passing interest had prevailed ever since the reformation. 
These had been extraordinarily multiplied from the meeting of the long 
parliament. Some thousand pamphlets of different descriptions, written 
between that time and the restoration, may be found m the British 
Museum ; and no collection can be supposed to be perfect. It would 
have required the summary process and stern severity of the court of 
star-chamber to repress this torrent, or reduce it to those bounds which 
a government is apt to consider as secure. But the measures taken 
with this view under Charles II. require to be distinctly noticed. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., when the political importance of the art 
of printing, especially in the great question of the reformation, began 
to be apprehended, it was thought necessary to assume an absolute 
control over it, partly by the king’s general prerogative, and still more 
by virtue of his ecclesiastical supremacy . 1 Thus it became usual to 
grant by letters patent the exclusive right of printing the Bible or 
religious books, and afterwards all others. The privilege of keeping 
presses was limited to the members of the stationers’ company, who 
were bound by regulations established in the reign of Mary by the star- 
chamber, for the contravention of which they incurred the speedy 
chastisement of that vigilant tribunal. These regulations not only 
limited the number of presses, and of men who should be employed on 
them, but subjected new publications to the previous inspection of a 
licenser. The long parliament did not hesitate to copy this precedent 
of a tyranny they had overthrown ; and by repeated ordinances against 
unlicensed printing, hindered, as far as in them lay, this great instru- 
ment of political power from serving the purposes of their adversaries. 
Every government, however popular in name or origin, must have some 
uneasiness from the great mass of the multitude, some vicissitudes of 
public opinion to apprehend ; and experience shows that republics, 
especially in a revolutionary season, shrink as instinctively, and some- 
times as reasonably, from an open licence of the tongue and pen, as the 
most jealous court. We read the noble apology of Milton for the free- 

1 It was said in 18 Car II. (1666) that “ the Icing by the common law hath a general pre- 
rogative over the printing press ; so that none ought to print a book for public use without his 
licence.” This seems, however, to have been in the argument of counsel ; but the court held 
that a patent to print law-books exclusively was no monopoly. Carter’s Reports, 89. “ Mat* 
ters of state and things that concern the government,” it is in another case, “were never left 
to any man’s liberty to print that would.” x Mod. Reps. 258. Kennet informs us, that several 
complaints having been made of Lilly’s Grammar, the use of which had been prescribed by 
the royal ecclesiastical supremacy, it was thought proper in 1664, that a new public form of 
grammar should be drawn up ana approved in convocation % to be enjoined by the royal autho- 
rity. One was accordingly brought in bv Bishop Pearson, but the matter dropped. Life ot 
Charles II . 274. * 
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Restrictions on the Press , and its effects . 

dom of the press with admiration ; but it had little influence on the 
parliament to whom it was addressed. 

It might easily be anticipated, from the general spirit of lord Claren- 
don's administration, that he would not suffer the press to emancipate 
itself from these established shackles. 1 A bill for the regulation of 
printing failed in 1661, from the commons' jealousy of the peers, who 
had inserted a clause exempting their own houses from search. (Com 
Journ., July 29. 1661.) But next year a statute was enacted, which, 
reciting the well-government and regulating of printers and printing- 
presses to be matter of public care and concernment, and that by the 
general licentiousness of the late times many evil-disposed persons had 
been encouraged to print and sell heretical and seditious books, pro- 
hibits every private person from printing any book or pamphlet, unless 
entered with the stationers' company, and duly licensed in the following 
manner : to wit, books of law by the chancellor or one of the chief- 
justices ; of history and politics by the secretary of state ; of heraldry by 
the kings at arms ; of divinity, physic, or philosophy, by the bishops of 
Canterbury or London, or, if printed in either university, by its chan- 
cellor. The number of master-printers was limited to twenty: they 
were to give security, to affix their names, and to declare the author, if 
required by the licenser. The king s messengers, by warrant from a 
secretary of state, or the master and wardens of the stationers’ com- 
pany, were empowered to seize unlicensed copies wherever they should 
think fit to search for them, and, in case they should find any unlicensed 
book suspected to contain matters contrary to the church or state, they 
were to bring them to the two bishops before mentioned, or one of the 
secretaries. No books were allowed to be printed out of London, 
except in York and in the universities. The penalties for printing 
without licence were of course heavy. (14 Car, II. c. 33.) This act 
was only to last three years ; and after being twice renewed (the last 
time until the conclusion of the first session of the next parliament), 
expired consequently in 1679; an era when the house of commons were 
happily in so different a temper that any attempt to revive it must have 
proved abortive. During its continuance, the business of licensing 
books was entrusted to sir Roger L'Estrange, a well-known pamphleteer 
of that age, and himself a most scurrilous libeller in behalf of the party 
he espoused, that of popery and despotic power. It is hardly necessary 
to remind the reader of the objections that were raised to one or two 
lines in Paradise Lost. 

Though a previous licence ceased to be necessary, it was held by all 
the judges, having met for this purpose (if we believe chief-justice 
Scroggs) by the king's command, that all books scandalous to the 
government or to private persons may be seized, and the authors or 
those exposing them punished : and that all writers of false news, 
though not scandalous or seditious, are indictable on that account. 
(State Trials, vii. 929.) But in a subsequent trial he informs the jury 
that, M when by the king's command we were to give in our opinion 

l We find an order of council, June 7. x66o, that the stationers* company do seta and 
deliver to the secretary of state all copies of Buchanan’s History of Scotland, and De Jure 
Regniapud Scotos, “which are very pernicious to monarchy, and injurious to his majesty's 
seated progenitors.” Kennet’s Register, 176. This was beginning early. 
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what was to be done in point of regulation of the press, we did all sub- 
scribe that to print or publish any news, books, or pamphlets of news 
whatsoever is illegal ; that it is a manifest intent to the breach of the 
peace, and they may be proceeded against by law as an illegal thing. 1 
Suppose now that this thing is not scandalous, what then ? If there 
had been no reflection in this book at all, yet it is illicit l; and the 
author ought to be convicted for it. And that is for a public notice to 
all people, and especially printers and booksellers, that they ought to 
print no book or pamphlet of news whatsoever without authority.” The 
pretended libel in this case was a periodical pamphlet, entitled the 
Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome ; being rather a virulent attack 
on popery than serving the purpose of a newspaper. These extra- 
ordinary propositions were so far from being loosely advanced, that the 
court of king’s bench proceeded to make an order, that the book should 
no longer be printed or published by any person whatsoever. 2 Such 
an order was evidently beyond the competence of that court, were even 
the prerogative of the king in council as high as its warmest advocates 
could strain it. It formed accordingly one article of the impeachment 
voted against Scroggs in the next session. (State Trials, viii. 163.) 
Another was for issuing general warrants (that is, warrants wherein no 
names are mentioned,) to seize seditious libels and apprehend their 
authors. 8 But this impeachment having fallen to the ground, no check 
was put to general warrants, at least from the secretary of state, till the 
famous judgment of the court of common pleas in 1764. 

Those encroachments on the legislative supremacy of parliament, 
ana on the personal rights of the subject, by means of proclamations 
issued from the privy council, which had rendered former princes of 
both the Tudor and Stuart families almost arbitrary masters of their 
people, had fallen with the odious tribunal by which they were enforced. 
The king was restored to nothing but what the law had preserved to 
him. Few instances appear of illegal proclamations in his reign. One 
of these, in 1665, required all officers and soldiers who had served in 
the armies of the late usurped powers to depart the cities of London 
and Westminster, and not to return within twenty miles of them before 
the November following. This seems connected with the well-grounded 
apprehension of a republican conspiracy. (Kennet’s Charles II. 2 77.) 
Another, immediately after the fire of London, directed the mode in 
which houses should be rebuilt, and enjoined the lord mayor and other 
city magistrates to pull down whatsoever obstinate and refractory 
persons might presume to erect upon pretence that the ground was 
their own ; and especially that no houses of timber should be erected 

* This declaration of the judges is recorded in the following passage of the London Gazette, 
May 5. 1680 : — “This day the judges made their report to his majesty in council, in pursuance 
of an order of this board, by which they unanimously declare that his majesty may by law 
prohibit the printing and publishing of all news-books and pamphlets of news whatsoever not 
licensed by his majesty’s authority, as manifestly tending to the breach of the peace and dis- 
turbance of the kingdom. Whereupon his majesty was pleased to direct a proclamation to be 
prepared for the restraining the printing of news-books and pamphlets of news without leave.” 
Accordingly such a proclamation appears in the Gazette of May 17. 

* State Trials, vii. 1x37. ; viii. 184. 197. Even North seems to admit that this was a stretch 
of power. Examen, 564. 

' It seems that these warrants, though usual, were known to be against the law. State 
Trials, yii. 049. 956. Possibly they might have been justified under the words of the licensing 
tet, while that was in force ; and having been thus introduced, were not laid aside. 
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for the future. (State Trials, vi. 837.) Though the public benefit of 
this last restriction, and of some regulations as to the rebuilding of a 
city which had been destroyed in great measure through the want of 
them was sufficiently manifest, it is impossible to justify the tone and 
tenor of this proclamation ; and more particularly as the meeting of 
parliament was very near at hand. But an act having passed therein 
for the same purpose, the proclamation must be considered as having 
had little effect. Another instance, and far less capable of extenuation, 
is a proclamation for shutting up coffee-houses, in December, 1675. I 
have already mentioned this as an intended measure of lord Clarendon. 
Coffee-houses were all at that time subject to a licence, granted by the 
magistrates at quarter- sessions. But the licences having been granted 
'or a certain time, it was justly questioned whether they could in any 
manner be revoked. This proclamation being of such disputable 
legality, the judges, according to North, were consulted, and intimat- 
ing to the council that they were not agreed in opinion upon the most 
material questions submitted to them, it seemed advisable to recall it. 1 
In this essential matter of proclamations, therefore, the administration 
of Charles II. is very advantageously compared with that of his father; 
and, considering at the same time the entire cessation of impositions 
of money without consent of parliament, ive must admit that, however 
dark might be his designs, there were no such general infringements of 
public liberty in his reign as had continually occurred before the long 
parliament. 

One undeniable fundamental privilege had survived the shocks of 
every revolution ; and in the worst times, except those of the late usurp- 
ation, had been the standing record of primeval liberty— the trial by 
jury : whatever infringement had been made on this, in many cases of 
misdemeanour, by the pretended jurisdiction of the star-chamber, it was 
impossible, after the bold reformers of 1641 had lopped off that un- 
sightly excrescence from the constitution, to prevent a criminal charge 
from passing the legal course of investigation through the inquest of a 
grand jury, and the verdict in open court of a petty jury. But the 
judges, and other ministers of justice, for the sake of their own authority 
or that of the crown, devised various means of subjecting juries to their 
own direction, by intimidation, by unfair returns of the panel, or by 
narrowing the boundaries of their lawful function. It is said to have 
been the practice in early times, as I have mentioned from sir Thomas 
Smith in another place, to fine juries for returning verdicts against the 
direction of the court, even as to matter of evidence, or to summon 
them before the star-chamber. It seems that instances of this kind 
were not very numerous after the accession of Elizabeth ; yet a small 
number occur in ,our books of reports. They were probably sufficient 
to keep juries in much awe. But after the restoration, two judges, 
Hyde and Keeling, successively chief-justices of the king’s bench, took 
on them to exercise a pretended power, which had at least been inter- 
mitted in the time of the commonwealth. The grand jury of Somerset 
having found a bill for manslaughter instead of murder, against the 
advice of the latter judge, were summoned before the court of king’s 

1 Ralph, 297. North’s Examen, 139. Kennet, 337. TTume of course pretends that this 
proclamation would have been reckoned legal in former times. 
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bench, and dismissed with a reprimand instead of a fine. 1 In other 
cases fines weie set on petty juries for acquittals against the judge's 
direction. This unusual and dangerous inroad on so important a right 
attracted the notice of the house of commons ; and a committee was 
appointed, who reported some strong resolutions against Keeling for 
illegal and arbitrary proceedings in his office, the last of which was, 
that he be brought to trial in order to condign punishment, in such 
manner as the house should deem expedient. But the chief-justice, 
having requested to be heard at the bar, so far extenuated his offence 
that the house, after resolving that the practice of fining or imprisoning 
jurors is illegal, came to a second resolution to proceed no farther 
against him. (Journals, 1 6th Oct. 1667.) 

The precedents, however, which these judges endeavoured to esta- 
blish, were repelled in a more decisive manner than by a resolution of 
the house of commons. For in two cases, where the fines thus imposed 
upon jurors had been estreated into the exchequer, Hale, then chief 
baron, with the advice of most of the judges of England, as he informs 
us, stayed process ; and in a subsequent case it was resolved by all the 
judges, except one, that it was against law to fine a jury for giving a 
verdict contrary to the court’s direction. Yet notwithstanding this very 
recent determination, the recorder of London, in 1670, upon the ac- 
quittal of the quakers, Penn and Mead, on an indictment for an unlaw- 
ful assembly, imposed a fine of forty marks on each of the jury. (State 
Trials, vi. 967.) Bu shell, one of their number, being committed for 
non-payment of this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court 
of common pleas ; and, on the return made, that he had been com- 
mitted for finding a verdict against full and manifest evidence, and 
against the direction of the court, chief-justice Vaughan held the 
ground to be insufficient, and discharged the party. In his reported 
judgment on this occasion, he maintains the practice of fining jurors, 
merely on this account, to be comparatively recent, and clearly against 
law. (Vaughan’s Reports. State Trials, v. 999.) No later instance of 
it is recorded ; and perhaps it can only be ascribed to the violence that 
still prevailed in the house of commons against nonconformists, that 
the recorder escaped its animadversion. 

In this judgment of the chief-justice Vaughan, he was led to enter on 
a question much controverted in later times, the legal right of the jury 
to find a general verdict in criminal cases, where it determines not only 
the truth of the facts as deposed, but their quality of guilt or innocence ; 
or, as it is commonly, though not perhaps quite accurately worded, to 

1 “ Sir Hugh Wyndham and others of the grand jury of Somerset were at the last assizes 
bound over, by lord Ch. J. Keeling, to appear at the K. B. the first day of this term, to answer 
a misdemeanour for finding upon a bill of murder ‘ billa vera quoad manslaughter,’ against 
the directions of the judge. . Upon their appearance they were told by the court, being full, 
that it was a misdemeanour in them, for they are not to distinguish betwixt murder and ma n * 
slaughter ; for it is only the ciicumstance of malice which makes the difference, and that may 
be implied by the law, without any fact at all, and so it lies not in the judgment of a jury, but 
of the judge ; that the intention of their finding indictments is, that there might he no malicious 
prosecution; andtherefoie if the matter of the indictment be not framed of malice, but is 
verisimilis, though it be not vera, yet it answers their oaths to present it. Twisden said he 
had known petty juries punished in my lord chief-justice Hyde’s time, for disobeying of the 
judge’s directions in point of law. But, because it was a mistake in their judgments rather 
than an obstinacy, the court discharged them without any fine or other attendance.” Pasch. 
zq Car. II. Keeling, Ch. J. Twisden, Wyndham, Morton, justices. Hargrave MSS* vol. 339* 
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judge of the law as well as the fact. It is a received maxim with us, 
that the judge cannot decide on questions of fact, nor the jury on those 
of law. Whenever the general principle, or what may be termed the 
major proposition of the syllogism, which every litigated case contains, 
can be extracted from the particular circumstances to which it is 
supposed to apply, the court pronounce their own determination, 
without reference to a jury. The province of the latter, however, 
though it properly extend not to any general decision of the law, is 
certainly not bounded, at least in modern times, to a mere estimate of 
the truth of testimony. The intention of the litigant parties in civil 
matters, of the accused in crimes, is in every case a matter of inference 
from the testimony or from the acknowledged facts of the case ; and 
wherever that intention is material to the issue, is constantly left for 
the jury’s deliberation. There are, indeed, rules in criminal proceedings 
which supersede this consideration ; and where, as it is expressed, the 
law presumes the intention in determining the offence. Thus in the 
common instance of murder or manslaughter, the jury cannot legally 
determine that provocation to be sufficient, which by the settled rules 
of law is otherwise ; nor can they, in any case, set up novel and 
arbitrary constructions of their own without a disregard of their duty. 
Unfortunately it has been sometimes the disposition of judges to claim 
to themselves the absolute interpretation of facts, and the exclusive 
right of drawing inferences from them, as it has occasionally, though 
not perhaps with so much danger, been the failing of juries to make 
their undeniable right of returning a general verdict subservient to 
faction cr prejudice. Vaughan did not of course mean to encourage 
any petulance in juries that should lead them to pronounce on the law, 
nor does he expatiate so largely on their power as has sometimes been 
usual; but confines himself to a narrow, though conclusive, line of 
argument, that as every issue of fact must be supported by testimony, 
upon the truth of which the jury are exclusively to decide, they cannot 
be guilty of any legal misdemeanour in returning their verdict, though 
apparently against the direction of the court in point of law ; since it 
cannot ever be proved that they believed the evidence upon which that 
direction must have rested.i 

I have already pointed out to the reader’s notice that article of 
Clarendon’s impeachment, which charges him with having caused 
many persons to be imprisoned against law . 2 These were released by 
the duke of Buckingham’s administration, which in several respects 
acted on a more liberal principle than any other in this reign. The 
practice was not however wholly discontinued. Jenkes, a citizen of 
London on the popular or factious side, having been committed by the 
king in council for a mutinous speech in Guildhall, the justices at 
quartet sessions refused to admit him to bail, on pretence that he had 
been committed by a superior court ; or to try him, because he was 
not entered in the calendar of prisoners. The chancellor, on applica- 
tion for a habeas corpus, declined to issue it during the vacation ; and 

1 See Hargrave's judicious observations on the province of juries. State Trials, vi, X013. 

* Those who were confined by warrants were forced to buy their liberty of the courtiers ; 
“ Which,” says Prays (July 7. 1667), rt is a most lamentable thing that we ao professedly own 
that we do these things, not for right and justice' sake, but only to gratify this or that person 
about the king*” 
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the chief-justice of the king’s bench, to whom, in the next place, the 
friends of Jenkes had recourse, made so many difficulties, that he lay 
in prison for several weeks. (State Trials, vi. 1189.) This has been 
commonly said to have produced the famous act of habeas corpus. 
But this is not truly stated. The arbitrary proceedings of lord 
Clarendon were what really gave rise to it. A bill to prevent the 
refusal of the writ of habeas corpus was brought into the house on 
April 10. 1668, but did not pass the committee in that session. 1 But 
another to the same purpose, probably more remedial, was sent up to 
the lords in March, 1669-70. 2 It failed of success in the upper house ; 
but the commons continued to repeat their struggle for this important 
measure, and in the session of 1673-4 passed two bills, one to prevent 
the imprisonment of the subject in gaols beyond the seas, another to 
give a more expeditious use of the writ of habeas corpus in criminal 
matters. 8 The same or similar bills appear to have gone up to the 
lords in 1675. It was not till 1676, that the delay of Jenkes’s habeas 
corpus took place. And this affair seems to have had so trifling an 
influence that these bills were not revived for the next two years, 
notwithstanding the tempests that agitated the house during that 
period. 4 But in the short parliament of 1679, they appear to have been 
consolidated into one, that having met with better success among the 
lords, passed into a statute, and is generally denominated the habeas 
corpus act. (31 Car. II. c. 2.) 

It is a very common mistake, and that not only among foreigners, 
but many from whom some knowledge of our constitutional laws might 
be expected, to suppose that this statute of Charles II. enlarged in a 
great degree our liberties, and forms a sort of epoch in their history. 
But though a very beneficial enactment, and eminently remedial in 
many cases of illegal imprisonment, it introduced no new principles, 
nor conferred any right upon the subject. From the earliest records 
</ the English law, no freeman could be detained in prison, except 
upon a criminal charge or conviction, or for a civil debt. In the 
former case, it was always in his power to demand of the court of 
king’s bench a writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, directed to the 
person detaining him in custody, by which he was enjoined to bring 

* Commons Journals. As the titles only of these bills are entered in the Journals, their 
purport cannot be stated with absolute ceitnuity. They might however, I suppose, be found 
in some of the offices. 

* Pari. Hist. 661. It was opposed by the court. # 

8 In this session, Feb. 14., a committee was appointed to inspect the laws, and consider how 
the king may commit any subject by his immediate warrant, as the law now stands, and report 
the same to the hovse, and also how the law now stands touching commitments of persons be 
■the council-table. Ralph supposes (p. 255.) that this gave rise to the habeas coipus act, which 
is certainly not the case. The statute 16 Car. I. c. 10. seems to recognise the legality of com* 
mitments by the king’s special warrant, or by the privy council, or some, at least, of its mem- 
bars singly ; and I do not know whether this, with long usage, is not sufficient to support the 
controverted authority of the secretary of state. As to the privy council, it is not doubted, I 
believe, that they may commit. But it has been held, even in the worst of times, that a 
warrant of commitment under the king’s own hand, without seal, or the hand of any secretary, 
or officer of state, or justice, is bad. 2 Jac. II. B. R. 2 Shower, 484. 

4 In the Pari. Hist. 845., we find a debate on the petition of one Harrington to the commons 
in 1677, who had been committed to close custody by the council. But as his demeanour was 
alleged to have been disrespectful, and the right of the council to commit was not disputed, 
and especially as he seems to have been at liberty when the debate took place, no proceedings 
ensued, though the commitment had not been altogether regular. Ralph (p. 3x4!) comments 
more severely on the behaviour of the house than was necessary. 
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up the body of the prisoner, with the warrant of commitment, that the 
court might judge of its sufficiency, and remand the partv, admit him 
to bail, or discharge him, according to the nature of the charge. This 
writ issued of right, and could not be refused by the court. It was not 
to bestow an immunity from arbitrary imprisonment, which is abui> 
dantly provided in Magna Charta, if indeed it were not much more 
ancient, that the statute of Charles II. was enacted ; but to cut off the 
abuses, by which the government’s lust of power, and the servile 
subtlety of crown lawyers, had impaired so fundamental a privilege. 

There had been some doubts whether the court of common pleas 
could issue this writ ; and the court of exchequer seems never to have 
done so. 1 It was also a question, and one of more importance, as we 
have seen in the case of Jenkes, whether a single judge of the court of 
king’s bench could issue it during the vacation. The statute therefore 
enacts that where any person, other than persons convicted or in 
execution upon legal process, stands committed for any crime, except 
for treason or felony plainly expressed in the warrant of commitment, 
he may during the vacation complain to the chancellor, or any of the 
twelve judges : who upon sight of a copy of the warrant, or an affidavit 
that a copy is denied, shall award a habeas corpus directed to the 
officer in whose custody the party shall be, commanding him to bring 
up the body of his prisoner within a time limited according to the 
distance, but in no case exceeding twenty days, who shall discharge 
the party from imprisonment, taking surety for his appearance in the 
court wherein his offence is cognisable. A gaoler refusing a copy of 
the warrant of commitment, or not obeying the writ, is subjected to a 
penalty of ioo/. ; and e. r en the judge denying a habeas corpus, when 
required according to this act, is made liable to a penalty of 500/. at 
the suit of the injured party. The court of king’s bench had already 
been accustomed to send out their writ of habeas corpus into all places 
of peculiar and privileged jurisdiction, where this ordinary process does 
not run, and even to the island of Jersey, beyond the strict limits of 
the kingdom of England ; * and this power, which might admit of some 
question, is sanctioned by a declaratory clause of the present statute. 
Another section enacts, that “ no subject of this realm that now is, or 
hereafter shall be, an inhabitant or resiant of this kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, shall be sent 
prisoner into Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, Tangier, or into 
parts, garrisons, islands, or places beyond the seas, which are, or at any 
time hereafter shall be within or without the dominions of his majesty, 
his heirs, or successors,” under penalties of the heaviest nature short of 
death which the law knows, and an incapacity of receiving the king’s 
pardon. The great rank of those who were likely to offend against 
this part of the statute was doubtless the cause of this unusual severity. 

But as it might still be practicable to evade these remedial provisions 
by expressing some matter of treason or felony in the warrant of 

* The puisne judges of the common pleas granted a habeas corpus, against the opinion of 
chief-justice Vaughanr who denied the court to have that power. Carter's Reports, aai. 

* The court of king's bench directed a habeas corpus to the governor of Jersey, to bring up 
the body of Overton, a well-known officer of the commonwealth, who had been confined there 
several years. Siderfin’s Reports, ?86, This was in 1668, after the fall of Clarendon, when a 
lew despotic system was introduced. 
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commitment, the judges not being empowered to inquire into the 
truth of the facts contained in it, a further security against any 
protracted detention of an innocent man is afforded by a provision of 
great importance ; that every person committed for treason or felony, 
plainly and specially expressed in the warrant, may, unless he shall be 
indicted in the next term, or at the next session of general gaol 
delivery after his commitment, be, on prayer to the court, released 
upon bail, unless it shall appear that the crown's witnesses could not be 
produced at that time ; and if he shall not be indicted and tried in the 
second term or sessions of gaol delivery, he shall be discharged 
The remedies of the habeas corpus act are so effectual that no man 
can possibly endure any long imprisonment on a criminal charge, nor 
would any minister venture to exercise a sort of oppression so danger- 
ous to himself. But it should be observed, that as the statute is only 
applicable to cases of commitment on such a charge, every other 
species of restraint on personal liberty is left to the ordinary remedy as 
it subsisted before this enactment. Thus a party detained without any 
warrant must sue out his habeas corpus at common law ; and this 
is at present the more usual occurrence. But the judges of the king’s 
bench, since the statute, have been accustomed to issue this writ 
during the vacation in all cases whatsoever. A sensible difficulty has, 
however, been sometimes felt, from their incompetency to judge of the 
truth of a return made to the writ. For though in cases within the 
statute the prisoner may always look to his legal discharge at the 
next sessions of gaol delivery, the same redress cannot be obtained 
when he is not in custody upon any criminal accusation. If the 
person therefore who detains any one in custody should think fit to 
make a return to the writ of habeas corpus, alleging matter sufficient 
to justify the party’s restraint, yet false in fact, there would be no 
means, at least by this summary process, of obtaining relief. An 
•attempt was made in 1757, after an examination of the judges by the 
house of lords as to the extent and efficiency of the habeas corpus at 
common law, to render their jurisdiction more remedial. 1 It failed 
however, for the time, of success ; but a statute has recently been 
enacted (56 G. III. c. 100.), which not only extends the power of 
issuing the writ during the vacation, in cases not within the act of 
Charles II., to all the judges, but enables the judge, before whom the 
writ is returned, to inquire into the truth of the facts alleged therein, 
and in case they shall seem to him doubtful, to release the party in 
custody, on giving surety to appear in the court to which such judge 
shall belong, on some day in the ensuing term, when the court may 
exsynine by affidavit into the truth of the facts alleged in the return, and 
either remand or discharge the party according to their discretion. It 
is also declared that a writ of habeas corpus shall run to any harbour 
or road on the coast of England, though out of the body of any 
county ; in order, I presume, to obviate doubts as to the effects of 
this remedy in a kind of illegal detention, more likely perhaps than any 
other to occur in modern times, on board of vessels upon the coast. 

* See the lords* questions and answers of the judges in Pari. Hist. xv. 898. ; or Bacon’s 
Abridgment, tit. Habeas Corpus ; also Wilmot’s Judgments, 81. This arose out of a case of 
impressment, where the exp^'h^us remedy of habeas corpus is eminently necessary. 
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Except a few of this description, it is very rare for a habeas corpus to 
be required in any case where the government can be presumed to 
have an interest 

The reign of Charles II. was hardly more remarkable by the vigilance 
of the house of commons against arbitrary prerogative than by the war- 
fare it waged against whatever seemed an encroachment or usurpation 
in the other house of parliament. It has been a peculiar happiness of 
our constitution that such dissensions have so rarely occurred. I can- 
not recollect any republican government, ancient or modem, (except 
perhaps some of the Dutch provinces), where hereditary and democra- 
tical authority have been amalgamated so as to preserve both in effect 
and influence, without continual dissatisfaction and reciprocal encroach- 
ments ; for though, in the most tranquil and prosperous season of the 
Roman state, one consul, and some magistrates of less importance, 
were invariably elected from the patrician families, these did not form 
a corporation, nor had any collective authority in the government. 
The history of monarchies, including of course all states where the 
principality is lodged in a single person, that have admitted the aris- 
tocratical and popular temperaments at the same time, bears frequent 
witness to the same jealous or usurping spirit. Yet monarchy is 
unquestionably more favourable to the co-existence of an hereditary 
body of nobles with a representation of the commons than any other 
form of commonwealth ; and it is to the high prerogative of the 
English crown, its exclusive disposal of offices of trust which are the 
ordinary subjects of contention, its power of putting a stop to parlia- 
mentary disputes by a dissolution, and, above all, to the necessity 
which both the peers and the commons have often felt, of a mutual 
good understanding for the maintenance of their privileges, that we 
must in a great measure attribute the general harmony, or at least the 
absence of open schism, between the two houses of parliament This 
is, however, still more owing to the happy graduation of ranks, which* 
renders the elder and the younger sons of our nobility two links in the 
unsevered chain of society ; the one trained in the school of popular 
rights, and accustomed, for a long portion of their lives, to regard the 
privileges of the house whereof they form a part, full as much as those 
of their ancestors ; 1 the other falling without hereditary distinction into 
the class of other commoners, and mingling the sentiments natural to 
their birth and family affections, with those that are more congenial to 
the whole community. It is owing also to the wealth and dignity of 
those ancient families, who would be styled noble in any other country, 
and who give an aristocratical character to the popular part of our 
legislature, and to the influence which the peers themselves, through 
the representation of small boroughs, are enabled to exercise over the 
lower nouse. 

The original constitution of England was highly aristocratical. The 
peers of this realm, when summoned to parliament, (and on such occa- 

1 It was ordered, ax Jan. 1549, that the eldest son of the earl of Bedford should continue in 
the house after his father had succeeded to the peerage. And, 9th Feb. 1575, that his son should 
do so, “ according to the precedent in the like case of the now earl his father.” It is worthy 
of notice, that this determination, which, at the time, seems to have been thought doubtful, 
Chough very unreasonably (Toums. 10th Feb.], but which has had an influence which no one 
can fail to acknowledge, w binding together the two branches of the legislature, and in keeping 
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sions eveiy peer was entitled to his writ), were the necessary counsellors 
and coadjutors of the king in all the functions that appertain to a 
government. In granting money for the public service, in changing 
by permanent statutes the course of the common law, they could only 
act in conjunction with the knights, citizens, and burgesses of the lower 
house of parliament In redress of grievances, whether of so private a 
nature as to affect only single persons or extending to a county or hun- 
dred, whether proceeding from the injustice of public officers or of 
powerful individuals, whether demanding punishment as crimes agains' 
the state, or merely restitution and damages to the injured party, the 
lords assembled in parliament were competent, as we find in out 
records, to exercise the same high powers, if they were not even more 
extensive and remedial, as the king’s ordinary council, composed of his 
great officers, his judges, and perhaps some peers, was wont to do in 
the intervals of parliament. These too, the lords and the privy council, 
seem to have formed, in the session, one body or great council, wherein 
the latter had originally right of suffrage along with the former. In 
this judicial and executive authority, the commons had at no time any 
more pretence to interfere than the council, or the lords by themselves, 
had to make ordinances, at least of a general and permanent nature, 
which should bind the subject to obedience. At the beginning of every 
parliament numerous petitions were presented to the lords, or to the 
king and lords, (since he was frequently there in person, and always 
presumed to be so,) complaining of civil injuries and abuse of power. 
These were generally indorsed by appointed receivers of petitions, and 
returned by them to the proper court whence relief was to be sought. 1 
For an immediate inquiry and remedy seem to have been rarely 
granted, except in cases of an extraordinary nature, when the law was 
defective, or could not easily be enforced by the ordinary tribunals ; 
the shortness of session, and multiplicity of affairs, preventing the 
upper house of parliament from entering so fully into these matters as 
the king’s council had leisure to do. 

It might perhaps be well questioned, notwithstanding the respectable 
opinion of sir M. Hale, whether the statutes directed against the prose- 
cution of civil and criminal suits before the council are so worded as to 
exclude the original jurisdiction of the house of lords, though their 
principle is very adverse to it. But it is remarkable, that, so far as the 
lords themselves could allege from the rolls of parliament, one only 
instance occurs between 4 Hen. IV. (1403) and 43 Eliz. (1602) where 
their house had entered upon any petition in the nature of an original 
suit; though in that (1 Ed. IV. 1461) they had certainly taken on them 
to determine a question cognisable in the common courts of justice. 
For a distinction seems to have been generally made between cases 
where relief might be had in the courts below, as to which it is con- 
tended by sir M. Hale that the lords could not have jurisdiction, and 

alive the sympathy for public and popular rights in the English nobility, (that sensus communis, 
which the poet thought so rare in high rank,) is first recorded, and that twice over, in behalf 
of a family in whom the love of constitutional freedom has become hereditary, and who may 
bo justly said to have deserved, like the Valerii at Rome, the surname of Publicolae. 

, The form of appointing receivers and tryers of petitions, though intermitted during the 
rmgn of William ill., was revived afterwards, and finally not discontinued without a debate 
® the house of lords, and a division, in *740. Pari. Hist. xi. 1013. 
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those where the injured party was without remedy, either through 
defect of the law, or such excessive power of the aggressor as could 
defy the ordinary process. During the latter part at least of this long 
interval, the council and court of star-chamber were in all their vigour, 
to which the intermission of parliamentary judicature may in a great 
measure be ascribed. It was owing also to the longer intervals between 
parliaments from the time of Henry VI., extending sometimes to five 
or six years, which rendered the redress of private wrongs by their 
means inconvenient and uncertain. In 1621 and 1624, the lords, grown 
bold by the general disposition in favour of parliamentary rights, made 
orders without hesitation on private petitions of an original nature. 
They continued to exercise this jurisdiction in the first parliaments of 
Charles I. ; and in one instance, that of a riot at Banbury, even assumed 
the power of punishing a misdemeanour unconnected with privilege. In 
the long parliament, it may be supposed that they did not abandon 
this encroachment, as it seems to have been, on the royal authority, 
extending their orders both to the punishment of misdemeanours and to 
the awarding of damages. 1 

The ultimate jurisdiction of the house of lords, either by removing 
into it causes commenced in the lower courts, or by writ of error com- 
plaining of a judgment given therein, seems to have been as ancient, 
and founded on the same principle of a paramount judicial authority 
delegated by the crown, as that which they exercised upon original 
petitions. It is to be observed that the council or star-chamber did 
not pretend to any direct jurisdiction of this nature ; no record was ever 
removed thither upon assignment of errors in an inferior court. But 
after the first part of the fifteenth century, there w as a considerable 
interval, during which this appellant jurisdiction of the lords seems to 
have gone into disuse, though probably known to be legal. 3 They 
began again, about 1580, to receive writs of error from the court of 
king's bench; though for forty years more the instances were by no 
means numerous. But the statute passed in 1585, constituting the 
court of exchequer-chamber as an intermediate tribunal of appeal 
between the king's bench and the parliament, recognises the juris- 
diction of the latter, that is, of the house of lords, in the strongest 
terms. (27th Eliz. c. 8.) To this power, therefore, of determining, in 
the last resort, upon writs of error from the courts of common law, no 
objection could possibly be maintained. 

The revolutionary spirit of the long parliament brought forward still 
higher pretensions, and obscured all the land -marks of constitutional 
privilege. As the commons took on themselves to direct the execution 
of their own orders, the lords, afraid to be jostled out of that equality to 
which they were now content to be reduced, asserted a similar claim at 
the expense of the king's prerogative. They returned to their own house 
on the restoration with confused notions of their high jurisdiction, 
rather enhanced than abated by the ^humiliation they had undergone. 

1 Hargrave, p. 5 o. The proofs are in the Lords’ Journals. 

* They were very rare after the accession of Henry V, ; but one occurs in xoth Hen. VI. 
2432, with which Hale’s list concludes. Hargrave’s Preface to Hale, p. 7. This editor justly 
observes, that the incomplete state of the votes and early journals renders the negative proof 
inconclusive ; though we may be fully warranted in asserting, that from Henry V. to James I, 
there was very little exercise of judicial power in parliament, either civilly or criminally. 
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Thus, befoie the king’s arrival, the commons having sent up for their 
concurrence a resolution that the persons and estates of the regicides 
should be seized, the upper house deemed it an encroachment on their 
exclusive judicature, and changed the resolution into " an order of the 
lords on complaint of the commons.” (Lords’ Joums. May 18. 1660.) 
In a conference on thir subject between the two houses, the commons 
denied their lordships to possess an exclusive jurisdiction, but did not 
press that matter. (Corns’. Journs. May 22.) But in fact this order 
was rather of a legislative than judicial nature ; nor could the lords 
pretend to any jurisdiction in cases of treason. They artfully, however, 
overlooked these distinctions; and made orders almost daily in the 
session of 1660, trenching on the executive power and that of the 
inferior courts. Not content with ordering the estates of all peers to 
be restored, free from seizure by sequestration, and with all arrears of 
rent, we find in their journals that they did not hesitate on petition to 
stay waste on the estates of private persons, and to secure the tithes of 
livings, from which ministers had been ejected, in the hands of the 
churchwardens till their title could be tried. 1 They acted, in short, as 
if they had a plenary authority in matters of freehold right, where any 
member of their own house was a party, and in every case as full an 
equitable jurisdiction as the court of chancery. Though in the more 
settled state of things which ensued, these anomalous orders do not so 
frequently occur, we find several assumptions of power which show a 
disposition to claim as much as the circumstances of any particular 
case should lead them to think expedient for the parties, or honourable 
to themselves. 2 

The lower house of parliament, which hardly reckoned itself lower in 
dignity, and was something more than equal in substantial power, did 
not look without jealousy on these pretensions. They demurred to a 
privilege asserted by the lords of assessing themselves in bills of direct 
taxation ; and, having on one occasion reluctantly permitted an amend- 
ment of that nature to pass, took care to record their dissent from the 
principle by a special entry in the journal. (Joums. Aug. 2. and 15. 
1660.) An amendment having been introduced into a bill for regulating 
the press, sent up by the commons in the session of 1661, which 
exempted the houses of peers from search for unlicensed books, it was 
resolved not to agree to it ; and the bill dropped for that time. (Id. 

E 29. 1661.) Even in far more urgent circumstances, while the par- 
ent sat at Oxford in the year of the plague, a bill to prevent the 
progress of infection was lost, because the lords insisted that their 
bouses should not be subjected to the general provisions for security. 
'Id. Oct 31. 1665.) These ill-judged demonstrations of a design to 

• Lords' Joums. June. 4. 6. 14. 20 22. et alibi saepe. “ Upon information given that some 
person in the late times had carried away goods from the house of the earl of Northampton 
leave was given to the said carl, by his servants and agents, to make diligent and narrow 
search in the dwelling-houses of certain persons, and to break open any door or trunk that shall 
not be opened in obedience to the order.” June 26. The like order was made next day for 
the marquis of Winchester, the earls of Derby and Newport, &c. A still moie extraordinary 
rote was passed Aug. 16. Lord Mohun having complained of one Keigwin, and his attorney 
Danby, for suing him by common process in Michaelmas term, 1651, in breach of privilege of 
peerage, the house voted that he should have damages : lothing could be more scandalously 
unjust, and against the spirit of the bill of indemnity. Three presbyterian peers protested. 

8 They resolved, in the case of the earl of Pembroke, Jan. 30 1678, that the single testimony 
of a commoner is cot sufficient against a peer. 
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exempt themselves from that equal submission to the law, which is 
required in all well-governed states, and had ever been remarkable in 
our constitution, naturally raised a prejudice against the lords, both in 
the other house of parliament, and among the common lawyers. 

This half-suppressed jealousy soon disclosed itself in the famous 
controversy between the two houses about the case of Skinner and the 
East India Company. This began by a petition of the former to the 
king, wherein he complained, that having gone as a merchant to the 
Indian seas, at a time when there was no restriction upon that trade, 
the East India Company's agents had plundered his property, taken 
away his ships, and dispossessed him of an island which he had 
purchased from a native prince. Conceiving that he could have no 
sufficient redress in the ordinary courts of justice, he besought his 
sovereign to enforce reparation by some other means. After several 
ineffectual attempts by a committee of the privy council to bring 
about a compromise between the parties, the king transmitted the 
documents to the house of lords, with a recommendation to do justice 
to the petitioner. They proceeded accordingly to call on the East 
India Company for an answer to Skinner's allegations. The company 
gave in what is technically called a plea to the jurisdiction, which the 
house over-ruled. The defendants then pleaded in bar, and contrived 
to delay the inquiry into the facts till the next session ; when, the pro- 
ceedings having been renewed, ancl the plea to the lords' jurisdiction 
again offered, and over-ruled, judgment was finally given that the East 
India Company should pay 5000/. damages to Skinner. 

Meantime the company had presented a petition to the house of 
commons against the proceedings of the lords in this business. It 
was referred to a committee who had already been appointed to con- 
sider some other cases of a like nature. They made a report, which 
produced resolutions to this effect; that the lords, in taking cognisance 
of an original complaint, and that relievable in the ordinary course of 
law, had acted illegally, and in a manner to deprive the subject of the 
benefit of the law. The lords in return voted, “ That the house of 
commons entertaining the scandalous petition of the East India 
Company against the lords’ house of parliament, and their proceedings, 
examinations, and votes thereupon had and made, are a breach of the 
privileges of the house of peers, and contrary to the fair correspond- 
ency which ought to be between the two houses of parliament, and 
unexampled in former times; and that the house of peers taking 
cognisance of the cause of Thomas Skinner, merchant, a person 
highly oppressed and injured in East India by the governor and com- 
pany of merchants trading thither, and over-ruling the plea of the 
said company, and adjudging 5000/. damages thereupon against the 
said governor and company, is agreeable to the laws of the land, and 
well warranted by the law and custom of parliament, and justified by 
many parliamentary precedents ancient and modern.'' 

Two conferences between the houses, according to the usage 01 
parliament, ensued, in order to reconcile this dispute. But it was too 
material in itself, and aggravated by too much previous jealousy, for 
any voluntary compromise. The precedents alleged to prove an 
original jurisdiction in the peers were so thinly scattered over the 
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records of centuries, and so contrary to the received principle of our 
constitution, that questions of fact are cognisable only by a juiy, that 
their managers in the conferences seemed* less to insist on the general 
right, than on a supposed inability of the courts of law to give ade- 
quate redress to the present plaintiff ; for which the judges had furnished 
some pretext on a reference as to their own competence to afford relief, 
by an answer more narrow, no doubt, than would have been rendered 
at the present day. And there was really more to be said, both in 
reason and law, for this limited right of judicature, than for the absolute 
cognisance of civil suits by the lords. But the commons were not 
inclined to allow even of such a special exception from the principle 
for which they contended, and intimated that the power of affording a 
remedy in a defect of the ordinary tribunals could only reside in the 
whole body of the parliament. 

The proceedings that followed were intemperate on both sides. The 
commons voted Skinner into custody for a breach of privilege, and 
resolved that whoever should be aiding in execution of the order of the 
lords against the East India Company should be deemed a betrayer of 
the liberties of the commons of England, and an infringer of the 
privileges of the house. The lords, in return, committed sir Samuel 
Barnardiston, chairman of the company, and a member of the house 
of commons, to prison, and imposed on him a fine of 500/. It became 
necessary for the king to stop the course of this quarrel, which was 
done by successive adjournments and prorogations for fifteen months. 
But on their meeting again in October, 1669, the commons proceeded 
instantly to renew the dispute. It appeared that Barnardiston, on the 
day of the adjournment, had been released fiom custody, without 
demand of his fine, which, by a trick rather unworthy of those who 
had resorted to it, was entered as paid on the records of the exche- 
quer. This was a kind of victory on the side of the commons; but 
it was still more material that no steps had been taken to enforce 
the order of the lords against the East India Company. The latter 
sent down a bill concerning privilege and judicature in parliament, 
which the other house rejected on a second reading. They in return 
passed a bill vacating the proceedings against Barnardiston, which met 
with a like fate. In conclusion, the king recommended an erasure 
from the journals of all that had passed on the subject, and an entire 
cessation; an expedient which both houses willingly embraced, the 
one to secure its victory, the other to save its honour. From this time 
the lords have tacitly abandoned all pretensions to an original jurisdic- 
tion in civil suits. 1 

They have however been more successful in establishing a branch of 
neir ultimate jurisdiction, which had less to be urged for it in respect 
of precedent, that of hearing appeals from courts of equity. It is 
proved by sir Matthew Hale and his editor, Mr. Hargrave, that the 
lords did not entertain petitions of appeal before the reign of Charles 
1 ., and not perhaps unequivocally before the long parliament.* They 

1 For the whole of this business, which is erased from the journals of both bouses, see State 
Trials, v. rxx, Pari. Hist. iv. 431. 443. ; Hatsell’s Precedents, iii. 336. ; and Hargrave’s Preface 
th Hale's Jurisdiction of the Lords, iox. 

% Hale says, "I could never get to any precedent of greater antiquity than 3 Car. I., nay 

40 
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became very common from that time, though hardly more so than 
original suits ; and, as they bore no analogy, except at first glance, to 
writs of error, which come to the house of lords by the king’s express 
commission under the great seal, could not well be defended on legal 
grounds. But on the other hand, it was reasonable that the vast power 
of the court of chancery should be subject to some control; and 
though a commission of review, somewhat in the nature of the court 
of delegates in ecclesiastical appeals, might have been and had been 
occasionally ordered by the crown (Hargrave’s Preface, c. 31.); 
yet, if the ultimate jurisdiction of the peerage were convenient and 
salutary in cases of common law, it was difficult to assign any satis- 
factory reason why it should be less so in those which are technically 
denominated equitable . 1 Nor is it likely that the commons would 
have disputed this usurpation, in which the crown had acquiesced, if 
the lords had not received appeals against members of the other house. 
Three instances of this took place about the year 1675 J but °* 
Shirley against sir John Fagg is the most celebrated, as having given 
rise to a conflict between the two houses, as violent as that which had 
occurred in the business of Skinner. It began altogether on the 
score of privilege. As members of the house of commons were 
exempted from legal process during the session, by the general privilege 
of parliament, they justly resented the pretension of the peers to dis- 
regard this immunity, and compel them to appear as respondents in 
cases of appeal. In these contentions neither party could evince its 
superiority but at the expense of innocent persons. It was a contempt 
of the one house to disobey its order, of the other to obey it. Four 
counsel, who had pleaded at the bar of the lords in one of the cases 
where a member of the other house was concci ned, were taken into 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms by the speaker’s warrant. The gen- 
tleman usher of the black rod, by warrant of the lords, empower- 
ing him to call all persons necessary to lus assistance, set them at 
liberty. The commons apprehended them again ; and to prevent 
another rescue, sent them to the Tower. The lords despatched theii 
usher of the black rod to the lieutenant of the Tower, commanding 
him to deliver up the said persons. He replied, that they were com- 
mitted by order of the commons, and he could not release them with- 
out their order ; just as, if the lords were to commit any persons, he 
could not release them without their lordships’ order. They addressed 
the king to remove the lieutenant ; who after some hesitation, declined 
to comply with their desire. In this difficulty, they had recourse, 
instead of the warrant of the lords’ speaker, to a writ of habeas corpus 
returnable in parliament; a proceeding not usual, but the legality of 

scarce before 16 Car. I., of any such proceeding in the lords’ house.” C. 33 ; and see Har 
grave’s Preface! 53. 

1 It was ordered in a petition of Robert Roberts, esq., that directions be given to the lord 
chancellor that he proceed to make a speedy decree in the court of chancery, according U 
equity and justice, notwithstanding there be not any precedent in the case. Against this lord. 
Mohun and Lincoln severally protested ; the latter very sensibly observing, that whereas it hath 
jeen the prudence and care of former parliaments to set limits and bounds to the jurisdiction 
of chancery f now this order of directions, which implies a command, opens a gap to set up an 
arbitrary power in the chancery, which is hereby countenanced by the house of lords to act, 
not according to the accustomed rules or former precedents of that court, but according to hit 
■>wn will Lords' Journs. «9th Nov. 1664. 
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which seems to be now admitted. The lieutenant of the Tower, who, 
rather unluckily for the lords, had taken the other side, either out of 
conviction, or from a sense that' the lower house were the stronger and 
more formidable, instead of obeying the writ, came to the bar of the 
commons for directions. They voted, as might be expected, that the 
writ was contrary to law and the privileges of their house.- But, in 
this ferment of two jealous and exasperated assemblies, it was highly 
necessary, as on the former occasion, for the king to interpose by a 
prorogation for three months. This period, however, not being suffi- 
cient to allay their animosity, the house of peers took up again the 
appeal of Shirley in their next session. Fresh votes and orders of 
equal intemperance on both sides ensued, till the king by the long 
prorogation, from November 1675 t0 February 1677, put an end to the 
dispute. The particular appeal of Shirley was never revived ; but the 
lords continued without objection to exercise their general jurisdiction 
over appeals from courts of equity. 1 The learned editor of Hale’s 
Treatise on the Jurisdiction of the Lords expresses some degree of 
surprise at the commons’ acquiescence in what they had treated as an 
usurpation. But it is evident from the whole course of proceeding 
that it was the breach of privilege in citing their own members to 
appear which excited their indignation. It wns but incidentally that 
they observed in a conference, “ that the commons cannot find, by 
Magna Charta, or by any other law or ancient custom of parliament, 
that your lordships have any jurisdiction in cases of appeal from courts 
of equity.” They afterwards indeed resolved that there lies no appeal 
to the judicature of the lords in parliament from courts of equity (C. J. 
May 30.); and came ultimately, as their wrath increased, to a vote 
“ That whosoever shall solicit, plead, or prosecute any appeal against 
any commoner of England, from any court of equity, before the house 
of lords, shall be deemed and taken a betrayer of the rights and 
liberties of the commons of England, and shall be proceeded against 
accordingly;” 2 * * * * * which vote the lordb resolved next day to be ‘‘illegal, 
unparliamentary, and tending to a dissolution of the government.” 
(Lords’ Journs., Nov. 20.) But this was evidently rather an act of 
hostility arising out of the immediate quarrel than the calm assertion 
of a legal principle. 8 

During the interval between these two dissensions, which the suits 
of Skinner and Shirley engendered, another difference had arisen, 
somewhat less violently conducted, but wherein both houses considered 
their essential privileges at stake. This concerned the long agitated 
question of the right of the lords to make alterations in money-bills. 

1 It was thrown out against them by the commons in their angry conferences about the 

business of Ashby and White, in 1704, but not with any serious intention of opposition. 

* C. J. Nov. 19. Several divisions took place in the course of this business, and some rather 
close : the court endeavouring to allay the fire. The vote to take serjeant Pemberton into cus- 
tody for appearing as counsel at the lords' bar was only carried by 154 to 146, on June x. 

* Lords’ and Com. Journs. May and Nov. 1675. Pari. Hist. 731. 791. State Trials, vi. xxax. 

Hargrave's Preface to Hale, 135, ; and Hale's Treatise, c. 35. 

It may be observed, that the lords learned a little caution m this affair. An appeal of one 

Cottington from the court of delegates to their house was rejected, by a vote that it did not 
properly belong to them, Shaftesbury alone dissentient. June 17. 1678. Yet they had asserted 

their right to receive appeals from inferior courts, that there might he no failure of justice, In 
terms large enough to embrace the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. May 6. 1675. And it is said 
that they actually had done so in x6s8. Hargrave, 53. 


40 
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Though I cannot but think the importance of their exclusive privilege 
has been rather exaggerated by the house of commons, it deserves 
attention ; more especially as the embers of that fire may not be so 
wholly extinguished as never again to show some traces of its heat. 

In our earliest parliamentary records, the lords and commons, sum- 
moned in a great measure for the sake of relieving the king’s neces- 
sities, appear to have made their several grants of supply without 
mutual communication, and the latter generally in a higher proportion 
than the former. These were not in the form of laws, nor did they 
obtain any formal assent from the king, to whom they were tendered 
in written indentures, entered afterwards on the roll of parliament. 
The latest instance of such distinct grants from the two houses, as far 
as I can judge from the rolls, is in the 18th year of Edward III. (Pari. 
Hist. ii. 148.) But in the 22nd year of that reign the commons alone 
granted three-fifteenths of their goods, in such a manner as to show 
beyond a doubt that the tax was to be levied solely upon themselves. 
(Pari. Hist. 200.) After this time, the loids and commons are jointly 
recited in the rolls to have granted them, sometimes, as it is expressed, 
upon deliberation had together. In one case it is said that the lords, 
with one assent, and afterwards the commons, granted a subsidy on 
exported wool. (Pari. Hist. 300. 43 Edw. III.) A change of language is 
observable in Richard I I.’s reign, when the commons are recited to grant 
with the assent of the lords ; and this seems to indicate, not only that in 
practice the vote used to originate with the commons, but that their 
proportion at least of the tax being far greater than that of the lords 
(especially in the usual impositions on wool and skins, which ostensibly 
fell on the exporting merchant), the gi ant was to be deemed mainly 
theirs, subject only to the assent of the other house of parliament. 
This is, however, so explicitly asserted in a remarkable passage on the 
roll of 9 Hen. IV., without any apparent denial, that it cannot be 
called in question by any one.i The language of the rolls continues to 
be the same in the following reigns ; the commons are the granting, 
the lords the consenting power. It is even said by the court of king’s 
french, in the year-book of Edward IV., that a grant of money by the 
commons would be binding without assent of the lords; meaning of 
course as to commoners only, though the position seems a little ques- 
tionable even with the limitations. I have been almost led to suspect, 
by considering this remarkable exclusive privilege of originating grants 
of money to the crown, as well as by the language of some passages in 
the rolls of parliament relating to them, that no part of the direct 
taxes, the tenths or fifteenths of goods, were assessed upon the lords 
temporal and spiritual, except where they are positively mentioned, 
which is frequently the case. But as I do not remember to have seen 
this any where asserted by those who have turned their attention to 
the antiquities of our constitution, it may possibly be an unfounded 
jurmise, or at least only applicable to the earlier period of our parlia- 
mentary records. 

These grants continued to be made as before, by the consent indeed 
of the houses of parliament, but not as legislative enactments. Most 
of the few instances where they appear among the statutes are where 

1 Rot. Pari. iii. 61 x. View of Middle Ages, ii 3x0. Qrig. edition. 
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some condition is annexed, or some relief of grievances so interwoven 
with them that they make part of a new law. 1 In the reign of Henpr 
VII. they are occasionally inserted among the statutes, though still 
without any enacting words. (7 H. 7. c. 11.; 12 H. 7. c. 12.) In that 
of Henry VIII. the form is rather more legislative, and they are said 
to be enacted by the authority of parliament, though the king’s name 
is not often mentioned till about the conclusion of his reign ; a after 
which a sense of the necessity of expressing his legislative authority 
seems to have led to its introduction in some part or other of the bill.* 
The lords and commons are sometimes both said to grant, but more 
frequently the latter with the former’s assent, as continued to be the 
case through the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. In the first parlia- 
ment of Charles I. the commons began to omit the name of the 
lords in the preamble of bills of supply, reciting the grant as if wholly 
their own, but in the enacting words adopted the customary form of 
statutes. This, though once remonstrated against by the upper house, 
has continued ever since to be the practice. 

The originating power as to taxation was thus indubitably placed in 
the house of commons ; nor did any controversy arise upon that 
ground. But they maintained also that the lords could not make any 
amendment whatever in bills sent up to them for imposing, directly or 
indirectly, a charge upon the people. There seems no proof that any 
difference between the two houses on this score had arisen before the 
restoration ; and in the convention parliament, the lords made several 
alterations in undoubted money-bills, to which the commons did not 
object. But in 1661, the lords having sent down a bill for paving the 
streets of Westminster, to which they desired the concurrence of the 
commons, the latter, on reading the bill a first time, “observing that it 
went to lay a charge upon the people, and conceiving that it was a 
privilege inherent in their house that bills of that nature should be first 
considered there,” laid it aside, and caused another to be brought in. 4 
When this was sent up to the lords, they inserted a clause, to which 
the commons disagreed, as contrary to their privileges, because the 
people cannot have any tax or charge imposed upon them, but origin- 
ally by the house of commons. The lords resolved this assertion of 
the commons to be against the inherent privileges of the house of 
peers ; and mentioned one precedent of a similar bill in the reign of 

1 14 E. 3. stat. 1. c. 21. This statute is remarkable for a promise of the lords not to assent 
in future to any charge beyond the old custom, without assent of the commons in full parlia- 
ment. Stat. 2. same year ; the kins; promised to lay on no charge but by assent of the lords 
and commons. 18 E. 3. stat. 2 c. 1 ; the commons grant two-fifteenths of the commonalty, 
and two-tenths of the cities and boroughs. ** Et en cas que notre signeur le roi passe la mer, 
de paier a mesmes les terns les quivmsme et disme del second an, et nemy en autre maniere. 
Issint que les deniers de ce levez soient despendtis, en les besoignes a euv monstez acest parle- 
ment, par avis des grauntz a ce assignez, et que les aides de la Trent soient mys en defense de 
north.” This is a remarkable precedent for the usage of appropriation, which had escaped me, 
though I have elsewhere quoted that in 5 Rich. 2. stat. 2. c. 2. and 3. In two or three instances, 
we find grants of tenths and fifteenths in the statutes, without any other matter, as 14 E. 3. 
stat. t. c. 20. ; 27 E. 3. stat. x. c. 4. 

2 I find only one exception, 5 H. 8. c. 17., which was in the now common form: Be it 
enacted by the king our sovereign lord, and by the assent, &c. 

* In 37 H. 8. c. 25. both lords and commons are said to grant, and they pray that their 

grant “may be ratified and confirmed by his majesty’s royal assent, so to be enacted and 
authorized by virtue of this present parliament as in such cases heretofore has been accus- 
tomed.” ” 

* Commons’ Journals, 24. 29 July ; Lords* Journals, 30th July 
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Maiy, and two in that of Elizabeth, which had begun with them. The 
present bill was defeated by the unwillingness of either party to recede; 
but for a few years after, though the point in question was still agitated, 
instances occur where the commons suffered amendments in what were 
now considered t as money-bills to pass, and others where the lords 
receded from them rather than defeat the proposed measure. In April 
1671, however, the lords having reduced the amount of an imposition 
on sugar, it was resolved by the other house, “ That in all aids given 
to the king by the commons, the rate or tax ought not to be altered by 
the lords." 1 * This brought on several conferences between the houses, 
wherein the limits of the exclusive privilege claimed by the commons 
were discussed with considerable ability, and less heat than in the 
disputes concerning judicature ; but, as I cannot help thinking, with a 
decided advantage both as to precedent and constitutional analogy on 
the side of the peers. 3 If the commons, as in early times, had merely 
granted their own money, it would be reasonable that their house 
should have, as it claimed to have, u a fundamental right as to the 
matter, the measure, and the time.” But that the peers, subject to the 
same burthens as the rest of the community, and possessing no trifling 
proportion of the general wealth, should have no other alternative than 
to refuse the necessary supplies of the revenue, or to have their exact 
proportion, with all qualifications and circumstances attending their 
grant, presented to them unalterably by the other house of parliament, 
was an anomaly that could hardly rest on any other ground of defence 
than such a series of precedents as establish a constitutional usage ; 
while, in fact, it could not be made out that such a pretension was ever 
advanced by the commons before the present parliament. In the short 
parliament of April 1640, the lords having sent down a message, re- 
questing the other house to give precedency in the business they were 
about to matter of supply, it had been highly resented, as an infringe- 
ment of their privilege ; and Mr. Pym was appointed to represent their 
complaint at a conference. Yet even then, in the fervour of that 
critical period, the boldest advocate of popular privileges who could 
have been selected was content to assert that the matter of subsidy 
and supply ought to begin in the house of commons. (Parliamentary 
History, ii. 563). 

There seems to be still less pretext for the great extension given by 
the commons to their acknowledged privilege of originating bills of 
supply. The principle was well adapted to that earlier period when 
security against misgovemment could only be obtained by the vigilant 
jealousy and uncompromising firmness of the commons. They cam* 

1 They expressed this with strange latitude in a resolution some years after, that all aids and 
supplies to his majesty in parliament are the sole gift of the commons. Pari. Hist. 1005. As 
they did not mean to deny that the lords must concur in the bill, much less that they must pay 
their quota, this language seems indefensible. 

* Lords' and Com. Journs, April 17th and 22nd, 1679. Pari. Hist. iv. 480. Hat sell's Prece- 
dents, iii. xoq. 368. 409. 

In a pamphlet by lord Angle sea, if I mistake not, entitled, “ Case stated of the Jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords in point of Impositions,” 3696, a vigorous, and learned defence of the 
right of the lords to make alterations in money-bills, it is admitted that they cannot increase 
the rates ; since that would be to originate a charge on the people, which they cannot do, 
But it is even said in the year-book, 33 H. 6., that if the commons grant tonnage for four years, 
and the lords reduce the terms to two years, they need not send the bill down again. This d 
course could not be supported in modern times. 
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to the grant of subsidy with real or feigned reluctance, as the stipulated 
price of redress of grievances. They considered the lords, generally 
speaking, as too intimately united with the king’s ordinary council, 
which indeed sat with them, and had perhaps, as late as Edward III.’s 
time, a deliberative voice. They knew the influence or intimidating 
ascendancy of the peers over many of their own members. It may be 
doubted in fact whether the lower house shook off, absolutely and 
permanently, all sense of subordination, or at least deference, to the 
upper, till about the close of the reign of Elizabeth. But I must confess 
that, in applying the wise and ancient maxim, that the commons alone 
can empower the king to levy the people’s money, to a private bill for 
lighting and cleansing a certain town, or cutting dikes in a fen, to local 
and limited assessments for local benefit, (as to which the crown has 
no manner of interest, nor has any thing to do with the collection,) 
there was more disposition shown to make encroachments than to 
guard against those of others. They began soon after the revolution 
to introduce a still more extraordinary construction of their privilege, 
not receiving from the house of lords any bill which imposes a pecu- 
niary penalty on offenders, nor permitting them to alter the applica- 
tion of such as have been imposed below . 1 

These restrictions upon the other house of parliament, however, are 
now become, in their own estimation, the standing privileges of the 
commons. Several instances have occurred during the last century, 
though not, I believe, very lately, when bills, chiefly of a private nature, 
have been unanimously rejected, and even thrown over the table by 
the speaker, because they contained some provision in which the lords 
had trespassed upon these alleged rights . 2 They are, as may be sup- 
posed, very differently regarded in the neighbouring chamber. The 
lords have never acknowledged any further privilege than that of 
originating bills of supply. But the good sense of both parties, and of 
an enlightened nation, who must witness and judge of their disputes, 
as well as the natural desire of the government to prevent in the outset 
any altercation that must impede the course of its measures, have 
rendered this little jealousy unproductive of those animosities which it 
seemed so happily contrived to excite. The one house, without admit- 
ting the alleged privilege, has generally been cautious not to give a 
pretext for eagerly asserting it ; and the other, on the trifling occasions 
where it has seemed, perhaps unintentionally, to be infringed, has 
commonly resorted to the moderate course of passing a fresh bill to 
the same effect, after satisfying its dignity by rejecting the first. 

1 The principles laid down by Hatsell are : i That in bills of supply, the hpds can make no 
alteration but to correct vei bal mistakes 2 That in bills, not of absolute su^i y, yet imposing 
burthens, as turnpike acts, &c\, the lords cannot alter the quantum of the toll, the persons to 
manage it, &c. ; but in other clauses they may make amendments. 3. That, where a charge 
may indirectly be thrown on the people by a bill, the commons object to the lords making 
amendments. 4. That the lords cannot insert pecuniary penalties in a bill, or alter those 
inserted by the commons, iii 137. He seems to boast that the lords during the last century 
have very faintly opposed the claim of the commons. But surely they have sometimes done 
so in practice, by returning a money-bill, or what the lower house call one, amended ; and the 
commons have had recourse to the evasion of throwing out such bill, and bringing in another, 
with the amendments inserted in it ; which does not look very triumphant. 

* The last instance mentioned by Hatsell is in 1790, when the lords had amended a bill for 
regulating Warwick gaol by changing the rate to be imposed from the landowners to the occu- 
piers, iii. 131. I am not at present aware of any subsequent case, but rather suspect that such 
might be found, 
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It may not be improper to choose the present occasion for a summary 
view of the constitution of both hopses of parliament under the lines of 
Tudor and Stuart Of their earlier history the reader may find a brief, 
and not, I believe, very incorrect account, in a work to which this is a 
kind of sequel. 

The number of temporal lords summoned by writ to the parliaments 
of the house of Plantagenet was exceedingly various j nor was any 
thing more common in the fourteenth century than to omit those who 
had previously sat in person, and still more their descendants. They 
were rather less numerous for this reason, under the line of Lancaster, 
when the practice of summoning those who were not hereditary peers 
did not so much prevail as in the preceding reigns. Fifty-three names, 
however, appear in the parliament of 1454, the last held before the 
commencement of the great contest between York and Lancaster. In 
this troublous period of above thirty years, if the whole reign of 
Edward IV. is to be included, the chiefs of many powerful families lost 
their lives in the held or on the scaffold, and their honours perished 
with them by attainder. New families, adherents of the victorious 
party, rose in their place ; and sometimes an attainder was reversed 
by favour ; so that the peers of Edward's reign were not much fewer 
than the number I have mentioned. Henry VII. summoned but 
twenty-nine to his first parliament, including some whose attainder 
had never been judicially reversed ; a plain act of violence, like his 
previous usurpation of the crown. In his subsequent parliaments the 
peerage was increased by fresh creations, but never much exceeded 
forty. The greatest number summoned by Henry VIII. was fifty-one ; 
Which continued to be nearly the average in the two next reigns, and 
was very little augmented by Elizabeth. James, in his thoughtless 
profusion of favour, made so many new creations, that eighty-two peers 
sat in his first parliament, and ninety-six in his latest. From a similar 
facility in granting so cheap a reward of service, and in some measure 
perhaps from the policy of counteracting a spirit of opposition to the 
court, which many of the lords had begun to manifest, Charles called 
no less than one hundred and seventeen peers to the parliament of 
1628, and one hundred and nineteen to that of November 1640. Many 
of these honours were sold by both these princes ; a disgraceful and 
dangerous practice, unheard of in earlier times, by which the princely 
peerage of England might have been gradually levelled with the herd 
of foreign nobility. This however, has rarely been suspected since the 
restoration. In the parliament of 1661, we find one hundred and 
thirty-nine lords summoned. 

The spiritual lords, who, though forming another estate in parlia- 
ment, have always been so united with the temporality that the 
suffrages of both upon every question are told indistinctly and nu- 
merically, composed in general, before the reformation, a majority of 
the upper house ; though there was far more irregularity in the sum- 
monses of the mitred abbots and priors than in those of the barons. 
But by the surrender and dissolution of the monasteries, about thirty- 
six votes of the clergy on an average were withdrawn from the parlia- 
ment ; a loss ill compensated to them by the creation of "* /e new 
bishoprics. Thus, the number of the temporal peers being continually 
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augmented, while that of the prelates was confined to twenty-six, the 
direct influence of the church on the legislature has become compara- 
tively small ; and that of the crown, which, by the pernicious system 
of translations and other means, is generally powerful with the episcopal 
bench, has, in this respect at least, undergone some diminution. It is 
easy to perceive from this view of the case that the destruction of the 
monasteries, as they then stood, was looked upon as an indispensable 
preliminary to the reformation ; no peaceable efforts towards which 
could have been effectual without altering the relative proportions of 
the spiritual and temporal aristocracy. 

The house of lords, during this period of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, were not supine in rendering their collective and 
individual rights independent of the crown. It became a fundamental 
principle, according indeed to ancient authority, though not strictly 
observed in ruder times, that every peer of full age is entitled to his 
writ of summons at the beginning of a parliament, and that the house 
will not proceed on business, if any one is denied it. 1 The privilege of 
voting by proxy, which was originally by special permission of the 
king, became absolute, though subject to such limitations as the house 
itself may impose. The writ of summons, which, as I have observed, 
had in earlier ages (if usage is to determine that which can rest on 
nothing but usage) given only a right of sitting in the parliament for 
which it issued, was held, about the end of Elizabeth's reign, by a con- 
struction founded on later usage, to convey an inheritable peerage, 
which was afterwards adjudged to descend upon heirs general, female 
as well as male ; an extension which sometimes raises intricate ques- 
tions of descent, and though no materially bad consequences have 
flowed from it, is perhaps one of the blemishes in the constitution of 
parliament. Doubts whether a peerage could be surrendered to the 
king, and whether a territorial honour, of which hardly any remain, 
could be alienated along with the land on which it depended, were 
determined in the manner most favourable to the dignity of the aris- 
tocracy. They obtained also an important privilege ; first of recording 
their dissent in the journals of the house, and afterwards of inserting 
the grounds of it. Instances of the former occur not unfrequently at 
the period of the reformation ; but the latter practice was little known 
before the long parliament. A right that Cato or Phocion would have 
prized, though it may sometimes have been frivolously or factiously 
exercised ! 

The house of commons, from the earliest records of its regular 
existence in the 23rd year of Edward I., consisted of seventy-foui 
knights, or representatives from all the counties of England, except 
Chester, Durham, and Monmouth, and of a varying number of deputies 
from the cities and boroughs; sometimes in the earliest period of 
representation amounting to as many as two hundred and sixty; some- 
times, by the negligence or partiality of the sheriffs in omitting places 
that had formerly returned members, to not more than two thirds of 

1 See the case of the earl of Arundel in parliament of 1626. In one instance the house took 
notice that a writ of summons had been issued to the earl of Mulgrave, he being under age, 
and addressed the king that he would be pleased to be sparing of writs of this nature for the 
future, aoth Oct. 1667. The king made an excuse that he aid not know the enrl was much 
under age, and would be careful for the future. 29th Oct. 
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that number. New boroughs, however, as bung grown into im- 
portance! or from some private motive, acquired tne franchise of 
election; and at the accession of Henry VIII. we find two hundred 
and twenty-four citizens and burgesses from one hundred and eleven 
towns, London sending four, none of which have since intermitted 
their privilege. 

I must so far concur with those whose general principles as to the 
theory of parliamentary reform leave me far behind, as to profess my 
opinion that the change which appears to have taken place in the 
English government towards the end of the thirteenth century, was 
founded upon the maxim that all who possessed landed or moveable 
property ought, as freemen, to be bound by no laws, and especially 
by no taxation, to which they had not consented through their represent- 
atives. If we look at the constituents of a house of commons under 
Edward I. or Edward III., and consider the state of landed tenures 
and of commerce at that period, we shall perceive that, excepting 
women, who have generally been supposed capable of no political 
right but that of reigning, almost every one who contributed towards 
the tenths and fifteenths granted by the parliament might have exercised 
the franchise of voting for those who sat in it. Admitting that in 
corporate boroughs the franchise may have been usually vested in the 
freemen rather than the inhabitants, yet this distinction, so important 
in later ages, was of little consequence at a time when all traders, that 
is, all who possessed any moveable property worth assessing, belonged 
to the former class. I do not pretend that no one was contributory to 
a subsidy, who did not possess a vote ; but that the far greater portion 
was levied on those who, as freeholders or burgesses, were reckoned 
in law to have been consenting to its imposition. It would be difficult, 
probably, to name any town of the least consideration in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, which did not at some time or other return 
members to parliament. This is so much the case, that if, in running 
our eyes along the map, we find any seaport, as Sunderland or Fal- 
mouth, or any inland town, as Leeds or Birmingham, which has never 
enjoyed the elective franchise, we may conclude at once, that it has 
emerged from obscurity since the reign of Henry VIII. 

Though no considerable town, I believe, was intentionally left out, 
except by the sheriffs* partiality, it is not to be supposed that all 
boroughs that made returns were considerable. Several that are 
currently said to be decayed, were never much better than at present. 
Some of these were the ancient demesne of the crown ; the tenants of 
which, not being suitors to the county courts, nor voting in the election 
of knights for the shire, were, still on the same principle of consent to 
public burthens, called upon to send their own representatives. Others 
received the privilege along with their charter of incorporation, in the 
hope that they would thrive more than proved to be the event ; and 
possibly, even in such early times, the idea of obtaining influence in 
the commons through the votes of their burgesses might sometimes 
suggest itself. 

b That, amidst all this care to secure the positive right of representa- 
tion, so little provision should have been made as to its relative 
efficiency, that the high-born and opulent gentry should have been so 
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vastly out-numbered by peddling traders, that the same number of 
two should have been deemed sufficient for the counties of York and 
Rutland, for Bristol and Gatton, are facts more easy to wonder at 
than explain ; for though the total ignorance of the government as to 
the relative population might be perhaps a sufficient reason for not 
making an attempt at equalization, yet if the representation had been 
founded on any thing like a numerical principle, there would have 
been no difficulty in reducing it to the proportion furnished by the 
books of subsidy for each county and borough, or at least in a rude 
approximation towards a more rational distribution. 

Henry VIII. gave a remarkable proof that no part of the kingdom, 
subject to the English laws and parliamentary burthens, ought to want 
its representation, by extending the right of election to the whole of 
Wales, the counties of Chester and Monmouth, and even the towns of 
Berwick and Calais. It might be possible to trace the reason, though 
1 have never met with any, why the county of Durham was passed 
over. The attachment of those northern parts to popery seems as 
likely as any other. Thirty-three were thus added to the commons. 
Edward VI. created fourteen boroughs, and restored ten that had 
disused their privilege. Mary added twenty-one, Elizabeth sixty, and 
James twenty-seven members. 1 

These accessions to the popular chamber of parliament after the 
reign of Henry VIII. were by no means derived from a popular 
principle, such as had influenced its earlier constitution. We may 
account perhaps on this ground for the writs addressed to a very few 
towns, such as Westminster. But the design of that great influx of 
new members from petty boroughs, which began in the short reigns 
of Edward and Mary, and continued under Elizabeth, must have been 
to secure the authority of government, especially in the successive 
revolutions of religion. Five towns only in Cornwall made returns at 
the accession of Edward VI. \ twenty-one at the death of Elizabeth. 
It will not be pretended that the wretched villages, which corruption 
and perjury still hardly keep from famine, were seats of commerce and 
industry in the sixteenth century. But the county of Cornwall was 
more immediately subject to a coercive influence, through the indefinite 
and oppressive jurisdiction of the stannary court. Similar motives, if 
we could discover the secrets of those governments, doubtless operated 
in most other cases. A slight difficulty seems to have been raised, in 
1563, about the introduction of representatives from eight new boroughs 
at once by charters from the crown, but was soon waved, with the com- 
plaisance usual in those times. Many of the towns which had 
abandoned their privilege at a time when they were compelled to the 
payment of daily wages to their members during the session, were 
now desirous of recovering it, when that burthen had ceased and the 
franchise had become valuable. And the house, out of favour to 
popular rights, laid it down in the reign of James I. as a principle, 
that every town, which has at any time returned members to parlia- 
ment, is entitled to a writ as a matter of course. The speaker accor- 

1 It is doubted by Mr. Merewether {arguendo) whether Edward and Mary created so many 
new boroughs as appears ; because the returns under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. are lost 
But the motive operated more strongly in the latter reigns. West Looe Case, 80. 
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dingly issued writs to Hertford, Pomfret, Ilchester, and some other 
places, on their petition. The restorations of boroughs in this manner, 
down to 1641, are fifteen in number. But though the doctrine that an 
elective right cannot be lost by disuse, is still current in parliament, 
none of the very numerous boroughs which have ceased to enjoy that 
franchise since the days of the three first Edwards, have from the 
restoration downwards made an attempt at retrieving it ; nor is it by 
any means likely that they would be successful in the application. 
Charles I., whose temper inspired him rather with a systematic 
abhorrence of parliaments than with any notion of managing them by 
influence, created no new boroughs. The right indeed would certainly 
have been disputed, however frequently exercised. In 1673 the county 
and city of Durham, which had strangely been unrepresented to so 
late an era, were raised by act of parliament to the privileges of their 
fellow-subjects. 1 About the same time a charter was granted to the 
town of Newark, enabling it to return two burgesses. It passed with 
some little objection at the time ; but four years afterwards, after two 
debates, it was carried on the question, by 125 to 73, that by virtue of 
the charter granted to the town of Newark, it hath right to send 
burgesses to serve in parliament. (Journals, 26th February and 20th 
March.) Notwithstanding this apparent recognition of the king's 
prerogative to summon burgesses from a town not previously repre- 
sented, no later instance of its exercise has occurred; and it would 
unquestionably have been resisted by the commons, not, as is vul- 
garly supposed, because the act of union with Scotland has limited 
the English members to 513, which is not the case, but upon the 
broad maxims of exclusive privilege in matters relating to their own 
body, which the house was become powerful enough to assert against 
the crown. 

It is doubtless a problem of no inconsiderable difficulty to determine, 
with perfect exactness, by what class of persons the elective franchise 
in ancient boroughs was originally possessed; yet not perhaps so 
much so as the carelessness of some, and the artifices of others, have 
caused it to appear. The different opinions on this controverted 
question may be reduced to the four following theses : — 1. The original 
nght as enjoyed by boroughs represented in the parliaments of Edward 
I., and all of later creation, where one of a different nature has not 
been expressed in the charter from which they derive the privilege, 
was in the inhabitant householders resident in the borough, and paying 
scot and lot; by those words including local rates, and probably 
general taxes. 2. The right sprang from the tenure of certain freehold 
lands or burgages within the borough, and did not belong to any but 
such tenants. 3. It was derived from charters of incorporation, and 
belonged to the community or freemen of the corporate body. 4. It 
did not extend to the generality of freemen, but was ^ limited to the 
governing part, or municipal magistracy. The actual right of election, 
as fixed by determinations of the house of commons before 1 77 2, and 
by committees under the Grenville act since, is variously grounded 
upon some of these four principal rules, each of which has been subject 

* 9$ Car. 9. c. 0. A bill had passed the commons in 1624 for the same effect, but failed 
tUiuugh the disscuutiea. 
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to subordinate modifications, which produce still more complication 
and irregularity. 

Of these propositions, the first was laid down by a celebrated com 
mittee of the house of commons in 1624, the chairman whereof was 
serjeant Granville, and the members, as appears by the list in the 
journals, the most eminent men, in respect of legal and constitutional 
knowledge that were ever united in such a body. It is called by them 
the common-law right, and that which ought always to obtain, where 
prescriptive usage to the contrary cannot be shown. But it has met 
with very little favour from the house of commons since the restoration. 
The second has the authority of lord Holt in the case of Ashby and 
White, and of some other lawyers, who have turned their attention to 
the subject. It countenances what is called the right of burgage 
tenure; the electors in boroughs of this description being such as hold 
burgages, or ancient tenements, within the borough. The next theory, 
which attaches the primary franchise to the freemen of corporations, 
has, on the whole, been most received in modern times, if we look 
either at the decisions of the proper tribunal, or the current doctrine 
of lawyers. The last proposition is that of Dr. Brady, who in a treatise 
of boroughs, written to serve the purposes of James II., though not 
published till after the revolution, endeavoured to settle all elective 
rights on the narrowest and least popular basis. This work gained 
some credit, which its perspicuity and acuteness would deserve, if these 
were not disgraced by a perverse sophistry and suppression of truth. 

It does not appear at all probable that such varying and indefinite 
usages, as we find in our present representation of boroughs, could 
have begun simultaneously, when they were first called to parliament 
by Edward 1 . and his two next descendants. There would have been 
what may be fairly called a common-law right, even were we to 
admit that some variation from it may, at the very commencement, 
have occurred in particular places. The earliest writ of summons 
directed the sheriff to make a return from every borough within his 
jurisdiction, without any limitation to such as had obtained charters, 
or any rule as to the electoral body. Charters, in fact, incorporating 
towns seem to have been by no means common in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ; and though they grew more frequent afterwards, 
yet the first that gave expressly a right of returning members to parlia- 
ment was that of Wenlock under Edward IV. These charters, it has 
been contended, were incorporations of the inhabitants, and gave no 
power either to exclude any of them, or to admit non-resiclent strangers, 
according to the practice of later ages. But, however this may be, it is 
an undeniable truth, that the word burgess (burgensis), long before the 
elective franchise, or the character of a corporation existed, meant 
literally the free inhabitant householder of a borough. We may, I 
believe, reject with confidence what I have reckoned as the third 
proposition; namely, that the elective franchise belonged, as of 
tommon right, to the freemen of corporations; and still more that 
df Brady, which few would be found to support at the present day. 

There can, I should conceive, be little pretence for affecting to 
doubt, that the burgesses of Domesday-book, of the various early 
records cited bv Madox and others, and of the writs of summons to 
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Edward’s parliament, were inhabitants of tenements within the borough. 
But it may remain to be proved, that any were entitled to the privileges 
or rank of burgesses, who held less than an estate of freehold in their 
possessions. The burgage-tenure, of which we read in Littleton, was 
evidently freehold; and it is not to be assumed that the lessees of 
dwellings for a term of years, whose interest, in contemplation of law, 
is far inferior to a freehold, were looked upon as sufficiently domiciled 
within the borough to obtain the appellation of burgesses. It appears 
from Domesday, that the burgesses, long before any incorporation, 
held lands in common belonging to their town ; they had also their 
guild or market-house, and were entitled in some places to tolls 
and customs. These permanent rights seem naturally restrained to 
those who possessed an absolute property in the soil. There can 
surely be no question as to mere tenants at will, liable to be removed 
from their occupation at the pleasure of their lord ; and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to mention, that the tenancy from year to year, so usual 
at present, is of very recent introduction. As to estates for a term of 
years, even of considerable duration, they were probably not uncommon 
in the time of Edward I., yet far out-numbered, as I should conceive, 
by those of a freehold nature. Whether these lessees were con- 
tributory to the ancient local burthens of scot and lot, as well as to 
the tallages exacted by the king, and tenths afterwards imposed by 
parliament in respect of moveable estate, it seems not easy to deter- 
mine; but if they were so, as appears more probable, it was not only 
consonant to the principle, that no freeman should be liable to taxation 
without the consent of his representatives, to give them a share in the 
general privilege of the borough, but it may be inferred with sufficient 
evidence from several records, that the privilege and the burthen were 
absolutely commensurate ; men having been specially discharged from 
contributing to tallages, because they did not paiticipate in the liberties 
of the borough, and others being expressly declared subject to those 
impositions, as the condition of their being admitted to the rights of 
burgesses . 1 It might, however, be conjectured, that a difference of 
usage between those boroughs, where the ancient exclusive rights of 
burgage tenants were maintained, and those where the equitable claim 
of taxable inhabitants possessing only a chattel interest received 
attention, might ultimately produce those very opposite species of 
franchise, which we find in the scot and lot boioughs and in those of 
burgage tenure. If the franchise, as we denominate it, passed in the 
thirteenth century for a burthen, subjecting the elector to bear his 
part in the payment of wages to the representative, the above conjec- 
ture will be equally applicable, by changing the words right and claim 
into liability.* 

1 Madox Firma, Burgi, p. 270. et post. 

* The popular character of the elective franchise in early times has been maintained by two 
writers of considerable research and ability: Mr. Luders, Reports of Election Cases, ana Mr. 
Merewether, in his Sketch of the History of Boroughs and Report of the West LooeCase. 
The ’former writer has the following observations, vol. i. p. pa . The ancient history of 
boroughs does not confirm the opinion above referred to, which lord chief-justice Holt deli- 
vered m the case of Ashby v. White ; viz. that inhabitants not incorporated cannot send mem- 
bers to parliament but by prescription. For there is good reason to believe, that the elections 
in boroughs* were in the beginning of representation popular ; yet in the reign of Edward I. 
there ycre not perhaps thirty corporations in the kingdom. Who then elected the member* 
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It was according to the natural course of things, that the mayors or 
bailiffs, as returning officers, with some of the principal burgesses 
(especially where incorporating charters had given them a pre-emi- 
nence), would take to themselves the advantage of serving a courtiet 
or neighbouring gentleman, by returning him to parliament, and virtu- 
ally exclude the general class of electors, indifferent to public matters, 
and without a suspicion that their individual suffrages could ever be 
worth purchase. It is certain that a seat in the commons was an 
object of ambition in the time of Edward IV., and I have little doubt 
that it was so in many instances much sooner. But there existed not 
the means of that splendid corruption which has emulated the Crassi 
and Luculli of Rome. Even so late as 1571, Thomas Long, a membci 
for Westbury, confessed that he had given four pounds to the mayor 
and another person for his return. The elections were thus generally 
managed, not often perhaps by absolute bribery, but through the 
influence of the government and of the neighbouring aristocracy ; and 
while the freemen of the corporation, or resident householders, were 
frequently permitted, for the sake of form, to concur in the election, 
there were many places where the smaller part of the municipal body, 
by whatever names distinguished, acquired a sort of prescriptive right 
through an usage, of which it was too late for them to show the 
commencement.! 

It was perceived, however, by the assertors of the popular cause 
under James I., that, by this narrowing of the electoral franchise, many 

of boroughs not incorporated? Plainly, tile inhabitants or burgheis far cording to their tenure 
or situation] ; for at that time every inhabitant of a boiough was called a burgess ; and Hobart 
refers to this usage in suppoit of his opinion m the case of Dungannon. The manner in which 
they exercised this right was the same as that in which the inhabitants of a town, at this day, 
hold a right of common, or other such puvilege, which many possess who are not incorporated.” 
The words in brackets, which are not m the printed edition, aic inserted by the author himself 
in a copy bequeathed to the Inner Temple library. The remainder of Mr. Luders’s note, 
though too long for this place, is very good, and successfully repels the corporate theory. 

1 The following passage from Vowcll\ treatise, on ihe order of the parliament, published in 
1571, and reprinted in Holingshed’s t hmniiles of Ireland, (vi. ^45 ) seems to indicate, that, 
at least in practice, the election was m the principal or governing body of the corporation. 
“The sheriff of every county, having received his writ, ought, foithwith, to send his precepts 
and summons to the mayors, bailiffs, and head officers of every city, town corporate, borough, 
and such places as have been accustomed to send burgesses within his county, that they do 
choose and elect among themselves two citi/cns for every city, and two burgesses for every 
borough, according to their old custom and usage. And these head officers ought then to 
assemble themselves, and the aldermen and common council of every city or town; and to 
make choice among themselves of two able and sufficient men of eveiy city or town, to serve 
for and in the said parliament.” 

Now, if these expressions are accurate, it certainly seems that, at this period, the great body 
of freemen or inhabitants were not partakers in the exercise of their franchise. And the follow- 
ingpassage, if the reader will turn to it, wherein Vowell adverts to the form of a county election, 
is so differently worded in respect to the election by the freeeholders at large that we may faiily 
put a literal construction upon the former. In point of fact, I have little doubt that elections 
m boroughs were for the most part very closely managed in the sixteenth century, and probably 
much earlier. This, however, will not by any means decide the question of right. For we 
know that in the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V. returns for the great county of York were 
made by the proxies of a few peers and a few knights ; and there is a still more anomalous 
case in the reign of Elizabeth, when a lady Packington sealed the indenture for the county of 
Worcester. Carew's Hist, of Elections, part ii. p. 282. But no one would pretend that the 
right of election was in these persons, or supposed by any human being to be so. 

The difficulty to be got over by those who defend the modem decision of committees is this. 
We know that in the reign of Edward I. more than one hundred boroughs made returns to the 
writ. If most of these were not incorporated, nor had any aldermen, capital burgesses, and so 
forth, by whom were the elections made ? Surely by the freeholders, or other the inhabitants. 
And if they were H> made in the reign of Edward I how has the franchise been re=>tr lined 
afterwards f 
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boroughs were subjected to the influence of the privy council, which, 
by restoring the householders to their legitimate rights, would strengthen 
the interests of the country. Hence lord Coke lays it down in his fourth 
institute, that “ if the king newly incorporate an ancient borough, which 
before sent burgesses to parliament, and granteth that certain selected 
burgesses shall make election of the burgesses of parliament, where all 
the burgesses elected before, this charter taketh not aw r ay the election 
of the other burgesses. And so, if a city or borough hath pow T er to 
make ordinances, they cannot make an ordinance that a less number 
shall elect burgesses for the parliament than made the election before ; 
for free elections of members of the high court of parliament are pro 
bono publico, and not to be compared to other cases of election of 
mayors, bailiffs, etc., of corporations.” 1 He adds, however, “ by original 
grant or by custom, a selected number of burgesses may elect and bind 
the residue.” This restriction was admitted by the committee over 
which Glanville presided in 1624. (Gkmville’s case of Bletchingly, p. 
33.) But both they and lord Coke believed the representation of 
boroughs to be from a date before what is called legal memory, that is, 
the accession of Richard 1 . It is not easy to reconcile their principle, 
that an elective right once subsisting could not be limited by any thing 
short of immemorial prescription, with some of their own determina- 
tions, and still less with those which have subsequently occurred, in 
favour of a restrained right of suffrage. There seems, on the whole, 
great reason to be of opinion, that where a borough is so ancient as to 
have sent members to parliament before any charter of incorporation 
proved, or reasonably presumed to have been granted, or where the 
word burgensis is used without any thing to restrain its meaning in an 
ancient charter, the right of election ought to have been acknowledged 
either in the resident householders paying general and local taxes, or 
in such of them as possessed an estate of freehold within the borough. 
And whatever may have been the pi unary meaning of the word burgess, 
it appears consonant to the popular spirit of the English constitution 
that, after the possessors of leasehold interests became so numerous 
and opulent as to bear a very large share in the public burthens, they 
should have enjoyed commensurate privileges ; and that the resolution 
of Mr. Glanville’s committee in favour of what they called the common- 
law right should have been far more uniformly received, and more con- 
sistently acted upon, not merely as agreeable to modern theories of 
liberty, from which some have intimated it to have sprung, but as 
grounded on the primitive spirit and intention of the law of parliament. 

In the reign of Charles II. the house of commons seems to have 
become less favourable to this species of franchise. But after the 
revolution, when the struggle of parties was renewed every three ye ars 
throughout the kingdom, the right of election came more continually 
into question, and was treated with the grossest partiality by the house, 
as subordinate to the main interests of the rival factions. Contrary 
determinations for the sole purpose of serving these interests, as each 
grdw in its turn more powerful, frequently occurred ; and at this time 
the ancient right of resident householders seems to have grown into 

1 4 Inst. 48. Glanville { p. 53. 66. That no private agreement, or bylaw of the borough, can 
restrain the right of election, is laid down in the same book, p. 
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aisiepute, and given way to that of corporations, sometimes at large, 
sometimes only in a limited and very small number. A slight check 
was imposed on this scandalous and systematic injustice by the act 2 
G. II. c. 2., which renders the last determination of the house of com- 
mons conclusive as to the right of election. 1 But this enactment con- 
tinued many decisions that cannot be reconciled with any sensible rule. 
The same iniquity continued to prevail in cases beyond its pale ; the 
fall of sir Robert Walpole from power was reckoned to be settled, when 
there appeared a small majority against him on the right of election at 
Chippenham, a question not very logically connected with the merits 
of his administration ; and the house would to this day have gone on 
trampling on the franchises of their constituents, if a statute had not 
been passed through the authority and eloquence of Mr. Grenville, 
which has justly been known by his name. 1 shall not enumerate the 
particular provisions of this excellent law, which, in point of time, does 
not fall within the period of my present work ; it is generally acknow- 
ledged that, by transferring the judicature in all cases of controverted 
elections, from the house to a sworn committee of fifteen members, the 
reproach of partiality has been a good deal lightened, though not per- 
haps effaced. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE REIGN OF JAMES II. 

Designs of the King — Parliament of 1685 — King’s Intention to repeal 
the Test Act — Deceived as to the Dispositions of his Subjects — Proro- 
gation of Parliament — Dispensing Power confirmed by the Judges — 
Ecclesiastical Commission — King’s Scheme of establishing Popery — 
Dismissal of Lord Rochester — Prince of Orange alarmed — Plan of 
setting the Princess aside — Rejected by the King — Overlures of the 
Malecontents to Prince of Orange— Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science — Addresses in Favour of it — New-modelling of the Corpora- 
tions — Affair of Magdalen College — Infatuation of the King — His 
Coldness towards Louis — Invitation signed to the Prince of Orange 
— Birth of Prince of Wales — Justice and Necessity of the Revolution 
— Favourable Circumstances attending it — Its solidary Consequences 
— Proceedings of the Convention — Ended by the Elevation of William 
and Mary to the Throne . — pp. 641-676. 

THE great question that has been brought forward at the end of the 
last chapter, concerning the right and usage of election in boroughs, 
was perhaps of less practical importance in the reign of Charles the 
Second than we might at first imagine, or than it might become in the 

1 This clause in an act imposing severe penalties on bribery, was inserted by the house o» 
lords with the insidious design of causing the rejection of the whole bill ; if the commons, ai 
might J)e expected, should resent such an interference with their privileges. The nun |s try 
accordingly endeavoured to excite this sentiment ; but those who had introduced the bill very 
wisely thought it better to sacrifice a point of dignity rather than lose so important a statute. 
It was, however, only carried by two voices to agree with the amendment Paihameutary 
History viii. 7*4, 

4 1 
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present age. Whoever might be the legal electors, it is undoubted that 
a great preponderance was virtually lodged in the select body of cor- 
porations. It was the knowledge of this that produced the corporation 
act soon after the restoration, to exclude the presbyterians, and the 
more violent measures of quo warranto at the end of Charles’s reign. 
If by placing creatures of the court in municipal offices, or by intimi- 
dating the former corporators through apprehensions of forfeiting their 
common property and lucrative privileges, what was called a loyal 
parliament could be procured, the business of government, both as to 
supply and enactment or repeal of laws, would be carried on far more 
smoothly, and with less scandal than by their entire disuse. Few of 
those who assumed the name of tories were prepared to sacrifice the 
ancient fundamental forms of the constitution. They thought it equally 
necessary that a parliament should exist, and that it should have no 
will of its own, or none at least, except for the preservation of that 
ascendancy of the established religion which even their loyalty would 
not consent to surrender. 

It is not easy to determine whether James II. had resolved to com- 
plete his schemes of arbitrary government by setting aside even the 
nominal concurrence of the two houses of parliament in legislative 
enactments, and especially in levying money on his subjects. Lord 
Halifax had given him much offence towards the close of the late reign, 
and was considered from thenceforth as a man unfit to be employed, 
because in the cabinet, on a question whether the people of New 
England should be ruled in future by an assembly or by the absolute 
pleasure of the crown, he had spoken very freely against unlimited 
monarchy. (Fox, Appendix, p. 8.) James, indeed, could hardly avoid 
perceiving that the constant acquiescence of an English house of com- 
mons in the measures proposed to it, a respectful abstinence from all 
intermeddling with the administration of affairs, could never be relief 
upon or obtained at all, without much of that dexterous management 
and influence which he thought it both unworthy and impolitic to exert 
It seems clearly that he had determined on trying their obedience 
merely as an experiment, and by no means to put his authority in any 
manner within their control. Hence he took the bold step of issuing 
a proclamation for the payment of customs, which by law expired at 
the late king’s death; 1 and Barillon mentions several times, that hs 


1 The legal method,” says Burnet, “ was to have made entries, and to have taken bonds 
for those duties to be paid when the parliament should meet and renew the grant.” Mr. 
Onslow remarks on this, that he should have said, the least illegal and the only justifiable 
method. To which the Oxford editor subjoins that it was the proposal of lord-keeper North, 
w He the other, which was adopted, was suggested by Jefferies. This is a mistake. North’s 
proposal was to collect the duties under the proclamation, but to keep them apart from the other 
revenues in the exchequer until the next session of parliament. There was surely little difference 
in point of illegality between this and the course adopted. It was alleged, that the merchants, 
who had paid duty, would be injured by a temporary importation duty free ; and certainly it 
was inconvenient to make the revenue dependent on such a contingency as the demise of the 
crown. But this neither justifies the proclamation, nor the disgraceful acquiescence of the 
next parliament in it. 

The king was thanked in several addresses for directing the customs to be levied, particu- 
larly in one from the benchers or barristers of the Middle Temple. London Gazette, March 
xx. This was drawn by sir Bartholomew Shower, and presented by sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth. Life of James, vol. ii. p. 17. The former was active as a lawyer in all the worst 
measures of these two reigns. Yet, after the revolution, they both became toiy patriots, and 
jealous atiSortprs pf freedom against the government of William III. Barillon, however, take* 
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was resolved to continue in the possession of the revenue, whether the 
parliament should grant it or no. He was equally decided not to 
accept it for a limited time. This, as his principal ministers told the 
ambassador, would be to establish the necessity of convoking parlia- 
ment from time to time, and thus to change the form of government by 
rendering the king dependent upon it ; rather than which it would be 
better to come at once to the extremity of a dissolution, and maintain 
the possession of the late king’s revenues by open force. 1 But the 
extraordinary conduct of this house of commons, so unlike any that 
had met in England for the last century, rendered any exertion of 
violence on this score quite unnecessary. 

The behaviour of that unhonoured parliament, which held its two 
short sessions in 1685, though in a great measure owing to the fickle- 
ness of the public mind and rapid ascendancy of tory principles during 
the late years, as well as to a knowledge of the king’s severe and 
vindictive temper, seems to confirm the assertion strongly made at the 
time within its walls, that many of the members had been unduly 
returned. (Fox, App. p. 93. Lonsdale, p. 5.) The notorious facts, 
indeed, as to the forfeiture of corporations throughout the kingdom, 
and their re-grant under such restrictions as might serve the purpose 
of the crown, stand in need of no confirmation. Those who look at 
the debates and votes of this assembly, their large grant of a perma- 
nent revenue to the annual amount of two millions, rendering a frugal 
prince, in time of peace, entirely out of all dependence on his people ; 
their timid departure from a resolution taken to address the king on 
the only matter for which they were really solicitous, the enforcement 
of the penal laws, on a suggestion of his displeasure ; 2 their bill entitled, 
for the preservation of his majesty’s person, full of dangerous innova- 
tions in the law of treason, especially one most unconstitutional clause, 
t)iat any one moving in either house of parliament to change the 

notice, that this illegal continuance of the revenue produced much discontent. Fox’s App. 
39. And Rochester told him that North and Halifax would have urged the king to call a 
parliament, in order to settle the revenue on a lawful basis if that resolution had not been taken 
by himself. Id p. 20. The king thought it necessary to apologize to Barillon for convoking 
parliament. Id. p. 18. Dairy mple, p. 100. . .. 

1 Dalrymple, p. 142. The king alludes to this possibility of a limited grant with much 
resentment and threatening, in his speech on opening the session. 

* For this curious piece of parliamentary inconsistency, see Reresbys Mem. p. nj. ; 
and Barillon in the App. to Fox, p. 95. “ II s’est passe ayant liier une chose de grande 

consdquence dans la chambre basse : il fut propose la matin que la chambre se mettoit 
en comitd l’aprfes diner pour considdrer la harangue du roy sur 1’affaire de la religion, et 
•avoir ce qui devoit etre entendu par le teime de religion proiestante. La resolution fut 
prise unanimement, et sans contradiction, de faire une adresse au roy pour le prier de faire 
une proclamation pour l’execution des loix contre tous les non-conformistes gdnerale- 
ment. e’est-i-dire, contre tous ceux qui ne sont pas ouvettement de Pdglise Anglicane ; 
cela enferme les presbitdiens et tous les sectaires, aussi bien que les catlioliques Komains. 
La malice de cette resolution fut aussitOt reconnu du roy d’Angleterre, et de ses ministrcs 
principaux de la chambre basse furent mandes, et ceux que sa majeste Britannique croit etre 
dafl g ses in te rets : il leur fit une reprimande severe de s'etre laisses seduire et entrainer a une 
resolution si dangereuse et si peu admissible. 11 leur dedara que, si I on persistoit k lui faire 
une pareille adresse, il rdpondroit k la chambre basse en termes si decisifs et si fermey qu on ne 
retourneroit pas k lui faire une pareille adresse. La maniere dont sa majeste Britannique 
•'explique produisit son effet hier matin ; et le chambre basse rejet a tout d une voix ce que 
aveut <St<$ r&iolu en comite le jour auparavant.” 

The only man who behaved with distinguished spirit in this wretched parliament was one m 
whose political life there is little else to praise, sir Edward Seymour, He opposed the grant of 
the revenues for life, and'spoke strongly against the illegal practices La the elections. Fox, 90. 93. 
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descent of the crown should incur the penalties of that offence ; l * * their 
supply of 700,000/., after the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion, for 
the support of a standing army; 1 will be inclined to believe that, had 
Tames been as zealous for the church of England as his father, he would 
have succeeded in establishing a power so nearly despotic, that neither 
the privileges of parliament, nor much less those of private men, would 
have stood in his way. The prejudice which the two last Stuarts had 
acquired in favour of the Roman religion, so often deplored by thought- 
less or insidious writers as one of the worst consequences of their 
lather's ill fortune, is to be accounted rather among the most signal 
links in the chain of causes through which a gracious Providence has 
favoured the consolidation of our liberties and welfare. Nothing less 
than a motive more universally operating than the interests of civil 
freedom would have stayed the compliant spirit of this unworthy parlia- 
ment, or rallied, for a time at least, the supporters of indefinite pre- 
rogative under a banner they abhorred. We know that the king'u 
intention was to obtain the repeal of the habeas corpus act, a law which 
he reckoned as destructive of monarchy as the test was of the catholic 
religion. 8 And I see no reason to suppose that he would have failed 
of this, had he not given alarm to his high-church parliament, by a 
premature manifestation of his design to fill the civil and military 
employments with the professors of his own mode of faith. 

It has been doubted by Mr. Fox whether James had, in this part of 
his reign, conceived the projects commonly imputed to him, of over- 
throwing, or injuring by any direct acts of power, the protestant 
establishment of this kingdom. Neither the copious extracts from 
Barillon's correspondence with his own court, published by sir John 
Daliymple and himself, nor the king's own memoirs, seem, in his 
opinion, to warrant a conclusion that any thing farther was intended 
than to emancipate the Roman catholics from the severe restrictions 
of the penal laws, securing the public exercise of their worship from 
molestation, and to replace them upon an equality as to civil offices, 
by abrogating the test act of the late reign. 4 * * * We find nevertheless a 

1 Fox, App., p. 156. “ Provided always, and be it further enacted, that if any peer of this 
realm, or member of the house of commons, shall move or propose m either house of parlia- 
ment the disherison of the rightful and tnie heir of the crown, 01 to alter or change the descent 
or succession of the crown in the right line ; such offence shall be deemed and adjudged high 
treason, and every person being indicted and convicted of such treason, shall be proceeded 
against, and shall suffer and forfeit as in other cases of high treason mentioned in this act." 

See what Lord Londsdale says, p. 8. of this bill, which he, among others, contrived to 
weaken by provisoes, so that it was given up. 

8 Pari. Hist. 1372. The king’s speech had evidently shown that the supply was only 
demanded for this purpose. The speaker, on presenting the bill for settling the revenue in the 
former session, claimed it as a merit that they had not inserted any appropriating clauses. 
Pari. History 1359. 

8 Reresby, p. no. Barillon, in Fox’s App. p. 93, 127., &c. Le feu roi d'Angleterre et 
telui-ci m’ont souventdit, qu’un gouvernement ne peut subsister avecune telle loi. Dalryra pie’s 
Letters, p. 171. 

4 This opinion has been well supported by Mr. Serieant Heywood (Vindication of Mr. Fox** 

History, p. 154.) In some few of Barillon’s letters to the king of France, he speaks of James’s 
intention 6tablir la religion catholique ; but these perhaps might be explained by a far greater 

number of passages, where he says only dtablir le libre exercice de la religion catholique, and 

by the general tenor of his correspondence. But though the primary object was toleration, I 

have no doubt but that they conceived this was to end in establishment. See what Barillon 
says, p. 84. ; though the legal reasoning is false, as might be expected from a foreigner. It 
must, at all events, be admitted that the conduct of the king after the formation of the catholic 
junto in 1686, demonstrates an intention of overthrowing the Anglican establishment. 
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remarkable conversation of the king himself with the French ambas- 
sador, which leaves an impression on the mind that his projects were 
already irreconcilable with that pledge of support he had rather un- 
advisedly given to the Anglican church at his accession. This inter- 
pretation of his language is confirmed by the expressions used at the 
same time by Sunderland, which are more unequivocal, and point at 
the complete establishment of the catholic religion . 1 The particular 
care displayed by James in this conversation, and indeed in so many 
notorious instances, to place the army, as far as possible, in the com- 
mand of catholic officers, has very much the appearance of his looking 
towards the employment of force in overthrowing the protestant 
church, as well as the civil privileges of his subjects. Yet he probably 
entertained confident hopes, in the outset of his reign, that he might 
not be driven to this necessity, or at least should only have occasion 
to restrain a fanatical populace. He would rely on the intrinsic 
excellence of his own religion, and still more on the temptations that 
his favour would hold out. For the repeal of the test would not have 
placed the two religions on a fair level. Catholics, however little 
qualified, would have filled, as in fact they did under the dispensing 
power, most of the principal stations in the court, law, and army. 

1 “ 11 [le royl me repondit k ce que je venois de dire, que je connoissois le fond de ses inten- 
tions pour l’etablisscment de la religion catholique ; qi?il n'espetoit cn venir k bout que par 
l’assistance de V. M. ; que je voyois qu’il venoit de dormer des emplois dans ses troupes aux 
catholiques aussi bien qu’aux protestans ; que cette €galite fachoit beaucoup de gens, mais 
quM n’avoit pas laissd passer une occasion si importante sans s’en prevaloir ; qu’il feroit de 
mSrne k regard des choses practicables, et que je voyois plus clair sur cela dans ses desseins 
que ses propres ministres. s’en etant souvcnt ouvert avec moi sans reserve,” p. 104. In a 
second conversation immediately afterwards, the king repeated, * ' que je connoissois le fond de 
ses desseins, et que je pouvois repondre que tout son but dtoit d’<?tablir la religion catholique ; 
qu’il ne perdroit aucune occasion del faire . . . que peu k peu il va k son but, et que ce 

qu’il fait presentement emporte necessairement l’exercice libre de la religion catholique, qui se 
tr ouver a dtabli avant qu’un acte de parlement l’autorise ; que je connoissois assez l’Angleterre 
p$ur savoir que la possibility d’avoir des emplois et des charges fera plus de catholiques que la 
permission de dire des messes publiques ; que cependant il s’attendoit que V. M. ne l’aban- 
donneroit pas,” &c. p. 106. Sunderland entered on the same subject, saying, “ Je ne sais pas 
ai l’on voit en France les choses comme eUes sont ici ; mais je d<?fie ceux qui les voyent depres 
de ne pas connoitre que le roy mon maitre n’a rien dans le cceur si avant que l’envie d’<£tablir 
la religion catholique ; qu’il ne peut mcrae, selon le bon sens et la droite raison, avoir d’autre 
but ; que sans cela il ne sera jamais en sfirety, et sera toujours expose au zele indiscret de ceux 

2 ui tchaufferont les peuples centre la catholicity, tant qu’elle ne sera pas plus pleinement 
tablie ; il y a une autre chose certaine, e’est que ce plan lk ne peut r£ussir que par un concert 
et tine liaison <?troite avec le roi votre maitre ; e’est un projet qui ne peut convenir qu’k lui, ni 
rlussir que par lui. Toutes les autres puissances s’y opposeront ouvertement, ou le traverse- 
ront sous main. On^sait bien que cela ne convient point au prince d’Orange ; mais s’il ne sera 
pas en £tat de l’emnecher si on veut se conduire en France comme il est necessaire,c’est-k-dire 
manager I’amitid du roy d’Angleterre, et le contenir dans son projet. Je vois clairement 
l’appryhension que beaucoup de gens ont d’une liaison avec la France, et les efforts qu’on fait 
pour l’affoiblir ; mais cela ne sera au pouvoir de personne, si on n’en a pas envie ce France ; 
e’est sur quoi il faut que vous vous expliquieznettement, que vous fassiez connoitre que le roi 
votre maitre veut aider de bonne foi le roi d’Angleterre k ytablir fermement la religion catholi- 
que.” 

The word plus in the above passage is not in Dalrymple’s extract from this letter, vol. it. 
port ii. p. 174. 187. Yet for omitting this word Seijeant Heywood tnot having attended to 
Dalrymjne), censures Mr. Rose as if it had been done purposely. Vindic. of Fox, p. 154. 
But this is not quite judicious or equitable, since another critic might suggest that it was pur- 
posely interpolated. No one of common candour would suspect this of Mr. Fox; but h» 
copyist, I presume, was not infallible. The word plus is evidently incorrect. The cathoSa, 
religion was not established at all in any possible sense ; what room could there be for the com- 
parative? M. Mazure, who has more lately perused the letters of Barillon at Paris, prints the 
passage without plus. Hist, de la R^vol. ii. 36. Certainly the whole conversation here 
ascribed to Sunderland points at something far beyond th» free exercise of the Roman catholic 
religion. 
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The king told Barillon, he was well enough acquainted with England 
to be assured, that the admissibility to office would make more catholics 
than the right of saying mass publicly. There was, on the one hand, 
a prevailing laxity of principle in the higher ranks, and a corrupt 
devotedness to power for the sake of the emoluments it could dispense, 
which encouraged the expectation of such a nominal change in religion 
as had happened in the sixteenth century. And, on the other, much 
was hoped by the king from the church itself. He had separated from 
her communion in consequence of the arguments which her own divines 
had furnished; he had conversed with men bred in the school of Laud; 
and was slow to believe that the conclusions which he had, not 
perhaps illogically, derived from the semi-protestant theology of his 
father’s reign, would not appear equally irresistible to all minds, when 
free from the danger and obloquy that had attended them. Thus by a 
voluntary return of the clergy and nation to the bosom of the catholic 
church, he might both obtain an immortal renown, and secure his pre- 
rogative against that religious jealousy which had always been the 
aliment of political factions . 1 Till this revolution however could be 
brought about, he determined to court the church of England, whose 
boast of exclusive and unlimited loyalty could hardly be supposed 
entirely hollow, in order to obtain the repeal of the penal laws and 
disqualifications which affected that of Rome. And though the maxims 
of religious toleration had been always in his mouth, he did not hesitate 
to propitiate her with the most acceptable sacrifice, the persecution of 
nonconforming ministers. He looked upon the dissenters as men of 
republican principles ; and if he could have made his bargain for the 
free exercise of the catholic worship, I see no reason to doubt that the 
king would never have announced his general indulgence to tender 
consciences.* 

But James had taken too narrow a view of the mighty people whom 


1 It is curious to remark that both James and Louis considered the ^-establishment of the 
catholic religion and of the royal authority as closely connected, and parts of one great system. 
Barillon in Fox, Append. 19. 57. Mazure, i. 346 Mr. Fox maintains (Hist. p. 102.) that the 
great object of the former was absolute power, rather than the interests of popery. Doubtless, 
if James had been a piotestant, his encroachments on the rights of his subjects would not have 
been less than they were, though not exactly of the same nature ; but the main object of his 
reign can hardly be denied to have been either the full toleration, or the national establishment 
of the church of Rome. Mr. Fox’s remark must, at all events, be limited to the year 1685. 

* Fox, App., p. 33. Ralph, 869. The prosecution of Baxter for what was called reflecting 
on the bishops, is an instance of this. State Trials, ii. 494. Notwithstanding James’s affected 
zeal for toleration, he did not scruple to congratulate Louis on the success of his very different 
mode of converting heretics. Yet I rather believe him to have been really averse to persecu- 
tion ; though with true Stuart insincerity he chose to flatter his patron. Dalrjrmple, p. 177. 
A book by Claude, published in Holland, entitled '* Plaintes des Protestans cruellement 
opprim£s dans le royaunie do France,” was ordered to be burned by the hangman, on the com- 
plaint of the French ambassador, and the translator and printer to be inquired after and pro- 
secuted. Lond. Gazette, May 8. 1686. Jefferies objected to this in council as unusual; but 
the king was determined to gratify his most Christian brother. Mazure, ii. 122. It is said also 
that one of the reasons for the disgrace of lord Halifax was his speaking warmly about the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Id. p. 55. Yet James sometimes blamed this himself, so as 
to displease Louis. Id. p. 56. In fact, it very much tended to obstruct his own views for the 
establishment of a religion which had just shown itself in so odious a form. For this reason, 
though a brief was read in churches for the sufferers, special directions were given that there 
should be no sermon. It is even said that he took on himself the distribution of the money 
collected for the refugees, in order to stop the subscription ; or at least that his interference had 
that effect. The enthusiasm for the French protestants was such that single persons sub- 
scribed 500 or 1000 pounds ; which, relatively to the opulence of the kingdom, almost equals 
any srtaiificence of this age. Id. p. 223. 
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he governed. The laity of every class, the tory gentleman almost 
equally with the presbyterian artisan, entertained an inveterate abhor- 
rence of the* Romish superstition. Their first education, the usual 
tenor of preaching, far more polemical than at present, the books most 
current, the tradition of ancient cruelties and conspiracies, rendered 
this a cardinal point of religion even with those who had little beside. 
Many still gave credit to the popish plot ; and with those who had 
been compelled to admit its general falsehood, there remained, as is 
frequently the case, an indefinite sense of dislike and suspicion, like 
the swell of waves after a storm, which attached itself to all the objects 
of that calumny . 1 This was of course enhanced by the insolent and 
injudicious confidence of the Romish faction, especially the priests, in 
their demeanour, their language, and their publications. Meanwhile a 
considerable change had been wrought in the doctrinal system of^the 
Anglican church since the restoration. The men most conspicuous in 
the reign of Charles II. for their writings, and for their argumentative 
eloquence in the pulpit, were of the class who had been denominated 
Latitudinarian divines ; and while they maintained the principles of 
the Remonstrants in opposition to the school of Calvin, were powerful 
and unequivocal supporters of the protestant cause against Rome. 
They made none of the dangerous concessions which had shaken the 
faith of the duke and duchess of York, they regretted the disuse of no 
superstitious ceremony, they denied not the one essential characteristic 
of the reformation, the right of private judgment, they avoided the 
mysterious jargon of a real presence in the Lord’s Supper. Thus such 
an agreement between the two churches as had been projected at 
different times was become far more evidently impracticable, and the 
separation more broad and defined.* These men, as well as others 
who do not properly belong to the same class, were now distinguished 
% by their courageous and able defences of the reformation. The victory, 
* in the judgment of the nation, was wholly theirs. Rome had indeed 
her proselytes, but such as it would have been more honourable to have 
wanted. The people heard sometimes with indignation, or rather with 
contempt, that an unprincipled minister, a temporising bishop, or a 
licentious poet, had gone over to the side of a monarch who made 
conformity with his religion the only certain path to his favour. 

1 It is well known that the house of commons in 1685, would not pass the bill for reversing; 
lord Stafford’s attainder, against which a few peers had entered a very spirited protest. Pari. 
Hist. 1361. Barillon says, this was “ parce que dans le pr<£ambule il y a des mots ins&rds qui 
semblent favoriser la religion catholique ; cela seul a retard^ la rehabilitation du comte de 
Stafford dont tous sont d’accord a l'egard du fond.” Fox, App. p. no. But there was another 
reason which might have weight. Stafford had been convicted on the evidence, not only of 
Oates, who had been lately found guilty of perjury, but of several other witnesses, especially 
Dugdale and Turberville. And these men had been brought forward by the government against 
lord Shaftesbury and College, the latter of whom had been hanged on their testimony. The 
reversal of lord Stafford’s attainder, just as we now think it, would have been a disgrace to these 
crown prosecutions ; and a conscientious tory would be loth to vote for it. 

* “ In all the disputes relating to that mystery before the civil wars, the church of England 
protestant writers owned the real presence, and only abstracted from the modus or manner of 
Christ's body being present in the eucharist, and therefore durst not say but it might be there 
by transubstantiation as well as by any other way. ... It was only of late years that such 
principles have crept into the church of England ; which having been blown into the parlia* 
ment house, had raised continual tumults about religion ever since. Those unlearned and 
fanatical notions were never heard of till doctor Stillingfleet’s late invention of them by which 
he exposed himself to the lash not only of the Roman catholics, but to that of many of the 
church of England controvertists too,” Life of James, ii 146.7 ~ 



648 Prorogation of Parliament by James II 

The short period of a four years' reign may be divided by several 
distinguishing points of time, which make so many changes in the 
posture of government. From the king's accession to the prorogation 
of parliament on November 30. 1685, he had acted apparently in con- 
currence with the same party that had supported him in his brothers 
reign, of which his own seemed the natural and almost undistinguish- 
able continuation. This party, which had become incomparably 
stronger than the opposite, had greeted him with such unbounded 
professions, 1 * the temper of its representatives had been such in the 
first session of parliament, that a prince less obstinate than James 
might have expected to succeed in attaining an authority which the 
nation seemed to offer. A rebellion speedily and decisively quelled 
confirms every government ; it seemed to place his own beyond hazard. 
Could he have been induced to change the order of his designs, and 
accustom the people to a military force, and to a prerogative of dis- 
pensing with statutes of temporal concern, before he meddled too 
ostensibly with their religion, he would possibly have gained both the 
objects of his desire. Even conversions to popery might have been 
more frequent, if the gross solicitations of the court had not made 
them dishonourable. But, neglecting the hint of a prudent adviser, 
that the death of Monmouth left a far more dangerous enemy behind, 
he suffered a victory that might have ensured him success to inspire 
an arrogant confidence that led on to destruction. Master of an army, 
and determined to keep it on foot, he naturally thought less of a good 
understanding with parliament. 3 He had already rejected the pro- 
position of employing bribery among the members, an expedient very 
little congenial to his presumptuous temper and notions of government. 
(Fox's App. 69. Dalrymple, 153.) They were assembled, in his 

1 See London Gazettes, 1685, passim ; the most remarkable are inserted by Ralph and 
Kennet. I am sure the addresses which we have witnessed in this age among a neighbouring 
people are not on the whole more fulsome and disgraceful. Addresses, however, of all de- 
scriptions, as we well know, are generally the composition of some zealous individual, whose 
expressions arc not to be taken as entirely those of the subscribers. Still these are sufficient 
to manifest the general spirit of the times. 

The king’s popularity at his accession, which all contemporary writers attest, is strongly 
expressed by lord Lonsdale. “ The great interest, he had in his brother, so that all applica- 
tions to the king seemed to succeed only as he favoured them, and the general opinion of him 
to be a prince steady above all others to his word, made him at that time the most popular 
prince that had been known in England for a longtime. And from men’s attempting: to exdude 
him, they at this juncture of time made him their darling ; no more was his religion terrible , 
his magnanimous courage, and the hardships he had undergone, were the discourse of all men. 
\nd some reports of a misunderstanding betwixt the French king and him, occasioned origin- 
ally by the marriage of the lady Mary to the prince of Orange, industriously spread abroad to 
amuse the ignorant, put men in hopes of what they had long wished ; that by a conjunction of 
Holland and Spain, &c , we might have been able to reduce France to the terms of the Pyrenean 
neaty, which was now become the terror of Christendom, we never having had a prince for 
many ages that had so great a reputation for experience and a martial spirit.’^ P. 3 This last 
sentence is a truly amusing contrast to the real truth : James having been in his brother’s reign 
the most obsequious and unhesitating servant of the French king. 

* “ On voit qu’insensiblement les catholiques auront les armes k la main : e’est un dtat bien 
different de 1’ oppression oil ils £toient, et dont les protestans zel£s recoivent une grande morti- 
fication ; ils voyent bien que le roy d’Angleterre fera le reste quand il le pourra. La lev£c des 
troupes, qui seront bientot complettes, fait juger que le roy d’Angleterre veut Stre en €tat de 
s>e faire ob€ir,. et de n’etre pas gene par les loix qui se trouveront contraires k ce qu’il veut 
£tablir.” Barillon, in Fox’s App. rix. “ II me paroit (he says, June 25 ), que le roy d’Angle- 
terre a 6 t 6 fort ais£ d’avoir une prtftexte de lever des troupes, et qu'il croit, que l’entreprise de 
M. le due de Monmouth ne servira qu’k le rendre plus maitre de son pays.’ And on July 50. : 
“ le projet du roy d’Angleterre est d'abolir entierement les milices, dont il a reconnu l’inutilit€ 
xt le danger en cette derniere occasion ; et de faire, s’il est possible, que le parlement -ftablisse 
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opinion, to testify the nation’s loyalty, and thankfulness to their 
gracious prince for not taking away their laws and liberties. But, if a 
factious spirit of opposition should once prevail, it could not be his 
fault if he dismissed them till more becoming sentiments should again 
gain ground. 1 Hence, he did not hesitate to prorogue, and eventually 
to dissolve, the most compliant house of commons that had been 
returned since his family had sat on the throne, at the cost of 700,000/., 
a grant of supply which thus fell to the ground, rather than endure any 
opposition on the subject of the test and penal laws. Yet, from the 
strength of the court in all divisions, it must seem not improbable to 
us that he might, by the usual means of management, have carried 
both of those favourite measures, at least through the lower house of 
parliament. For the crown lost the most important division only by 
one vote, and had in general a majority. The very address about un- 
qualified officers, which gave the king such offence as to bring on a 
prorogation, was worded in the most timid manner ; the house having 
rejected unanimously the words first inserted by their committee, 
requesting that his majesty would be pleased not to continue them in 
their employments, for a vague petition that “ he would be graciously 
pleased to give such directions that no apprehensions or jealousies 
may remain in the hearts of his majesty’s good and faithful subjects.”* 
The second period of this reign extends from the prorogation of par- 
liament to the dismissal of the earl of Rochester from the treasury in 
1686. During this time James, exasperated at the reluctance of the 
commons to acquiesce in his measures, and the decisive opposition of 
the church, threw off the half restraint he had imposed on himself ; 
and showed plainly that, with a bench of judges to pronounce his com- 
mands, and an army to enforce them, he would not suffer the mockery 
of constitutional limitations to stand any longer in his way. Two 
important steps were made this year towards the accomplishment of 
his designs, by the judgment of the court of king’s bench in the case 


le fond destind pour les milices a l’entretien des troupes rdgldes. Tout cela change entifcre- 
ment I’ctat de cc pays ici, et met les AngloU dans une condition bien diflTdrente de celle oil ils 
ont dtd jusques 'a piescnt Ils le connoissent, ct voyent bien qu’un roy de differente religion 

3 uc celle du pays, et qui se trouve armd, ne rcnonccra pas aisdment attx avantages que lui 
onne la defaite des rebelles et les troupes qu’il a sur pied.” And afterwards : “ Le roi d'An- 
gleterre in ’a dit que quoiqu’il arrive, il conservera les troupes sur pied, quand meme le parle- 
ment ne lui donneroit pour les entretenir. II connoit bien que le parlemcnt verra mal volon- 
tiers cet dtablissemcnt ; mais il veut etre assure du dedans <fe son pays, et il croit ne le pou- 
voir etre sans cela.” Dalrymple, 169, 170 

1 It had been the intention of Sunderland and the others to dissolve parliament, as soon as 
the revenue for life should be settled, and to rely in future on the assistance of France. Fox’s 
App. 59, 60. Mazure, i. 432. But thi-. was prevented partly by the sudden invasion of 
Monmonth, which made a new session necessary, and gave hopes of a large supply for the 
army ; partly by the unwillingness of the king of France to advance as much money as the 
English government wanted. In fact the plan of continual prorogations answered as well. 

Journ. Nov. 14. Barillon says that the king answered this humble address, " avec des 
marques de fiertd et de colere sur le visage, qui faisoit assez conneitre ses sentimens.” Dalrym- 
ple, 172.. See too his letter in Fox, 139. 

A motion was made to ask the lords’ concurrence in this address, whicli according to the 
journals was lost by 212 to 138. In the life of James, ii. 55., it is said that it was carried 
against the motion by only four voices ; and this I find confirmed by a manuscript account of 
the debates (Sloane MSS. 1470), which gives the numbers 212 to 208. The journal probably 
is mis-printed, as the court and country parties were very equal. It is said in this manuscript 
that those who opposed the address opposed also the motion for requesting the lords’ con- 
currence in it ; hut James represents it otherwise, as a device of the court to quash the pro- 
ceeding. 



6$o Dispensing power of the Ktng confirmed by the fudges. 

of sir Edward Hales, confirming the right of the crown to dispense 
with the test act, and by the establishment of the new ecclesiastical 
commission. 

The kings of England, if not immemorially, yet from a very early 
era in our records, had exercised a prerogative unquestioned by par- 
liament, and recognised by courts of justice, that of granting dispensa- 
tions from the prohibitions and penalties of particular laws. The 
language of ancient statutes was usually brief and careless, with few of 
those attempts to regulate prospective contingencies, which, even with 
our pretended modem caution, are so often imperfect ; and, as the 
sessions were never regular, sometimes interrupted for several years, 
there was a kind of necessity, or great convenience, in deviating occa- 
sionally from the rigour of a general prohibition ; more often perhaps 
some motive of interest or partiality would induce the crown to infringe 
on the legal rule. This dispensing power, however, grew up, as it 
were, collaterally to the sovereignty of the legislature, which it some- 
times appeared to overshadow. It was, of course, asserted in large 
terms by counsellors of state, and too frequently by the interpreters of 
law. Lord Coke, before he had learned the bolder tone of his declining 
years, lays it down, that no act of parliament can bind the king from 
any prerogative which is inseparable from his person, so that he may 
not dispense with it by a non-obtante ; such is his sovereign power to 
command any of his subjects to serve him for the public weal, which 
solely and inseparably is annexed to his person, and cannot be re- 
strained by any act of parliament. Thus, although the statute 23 H. 
VI. c. 8. provides that all patents to hold the office of sheriff for more 
than one year shall be void, and even enacts that the king shall not 
dispense with it ; yet it was held by all the judges in the reign of 
Henry VII., that the king may grant such a patent for a longer term 
on good grounds, whereof he alone is the judge. So also the statutes 
which restrain the king from granting pardons in case of murder have 
been held void ; and doubtless the constant practice has been to dis- 
regard them. (Coke, 12 Rep. 18.) 

This high and dangerous prerogative, nevertheless, was subject to 
several limitations, which none but the grosser flatterers of monarchy 
could deny. It was agreed among lawyers that the king could not dis- 
pense with the common law, nor with any statute prohibiting that which 
was malum in se, nor with any right or interest of a private person, or 
corporation.* The rules, however, were still rather complicated, the 
boundaries indefinite, and therefore varying according to the political 
character of the judges. For many years dispensations had been con- 
fined to taking away such incapacity as either the statutes of a college, 
or some law of little consequence, perhaps almost obsolete, might 
happen to have created. But when a collusive action was brought 
against sir Edward Hales, a Roman catholic, in the name of his 
servant, to recover the penalty of 500/. imposed by the test act, for 
accepting the commission of colonel of a regiment, without the previous 
qualification of receiving the sacrament in the church of England, the 
whole importance of the alleged prerogative became visible, and the 
fate of the established constitution seemed to hang upon the decision 

' Vaughan’s Reports. Thomas v. Sorrell, 333. 
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The plaintiffs advocate, Northey, was known to have received his fee 
from the other side, and was thence suspected, perhaps unfairly, of 
betraying his own cause j 1 * * * * but the chief-justice Herbert showed that 
no arguments against this prerogative would have swayed his determin- 
ation. Not content with treating the question as one of no difficulty, 
he grounded his decision in favour of the defendant upon principles 
that would extend far beyond the immediate case. He laid it down 
that the kings of England were sovereign princes, that the laws of 
England were the king’s laws; that it was consequently an inseparable 
prerogative of the crown to dispense with penal laws in particular cases, 
for reasons of which it was the sole judge. This he called the ancient 
remains of the sovereign power and prerogative of the kings of England, 
which never yet was taken from them, nor could be. There was no 
law, he said, that might not be dispensed with by the supreme lawgiver 
(meaning evidently the king, since the proposition would otherwise be 
impertinent) ; though he made a sort of distinction as to those which 
affected the subject’s private right. But the general maxims of slavish 
churchmen and lawyers were asserted so broadly that a future judge 
would find little difficulty in making use of this precedent to justify any 
stretch of arbitrary power. 8 

It is by no means evident that the decision in this particular case of 
Hales, which had the approbation of eleven judges out of twelve, was 
against law. 8 The course of former precedents seems rather to furnish 
its justification. But the less untenable such a judgment in favour of 
the dispensing power might appear, the more necessity would men of 
reflection perceive of making some great change in the relations of the 
people towards their sovereign. A prerogative of setting aside the 
enactments of parliament, which in trifling matters, and for the sake of 
conferring a benefit on individuals, might be suffered to exist with little 
mischief, became intolerable when exercised in contravention of the 
very principle of those statutes which had been provided for the security 
of fundamental liberties or institutions. Thus the test act, the great 
achievement, as it had been reckoned, of the protestant party, for the 
sake of which the most subservient of parliaments had just then 
ventured to lose the king’s favour, became absolutely nugatory and 
ineffective, by a construction which the law itself did not reject. Nor 
was it easy to provide any sufficient remedy by means of parliament ; 
since it was the doctrine of the judges, that the king’s inseparable and 
sovereign prerogatives in matters of government could not be taken 
away or restrained by statute. The unadvised assertion in a court of 
justice of this principle, which though not by any means novel, had 
never been advanced in a business of such universal concern and 
interest may be said to have sealed the condemnation of the house of 
Stuart. It made the co-existence of an hereditary line, claiming a 
sovereign prerogative paramount to the liberties they had vouchsafed 
to concede, incompatible with the security or probable duration of 

1 Burnet and others. This hardly appears by Northcy’s argument. 

* State Trials, xi. 1165-1280. 2 Shower’s Reports, .175. 

8 The dissentient judge was Street ; and Powell doubted. # The king had privately 

secured this opinion of the bench in his favour before the action was brought. Life of 

James, ii. 79. 



6$ 2 The Ring's scheme of establishing Popery . 

those liberties. This incompatibility is the true basis cf the revolution 
in 1 688. 

But, whatever pretext the custom of centuries or the authority of 
compliant lawyers might afford for these dispensations from the test, 
no legal defence could be made for the ecclesiastical commission of 
1686. The high commission court of Elizabeth had been altogether 
taken away by an act of the long parliament, which went on to provide 
that no new court should be elected with the like power, jurisdiction, 
and authority. Yet the commission issued by James II. followed very 
nearly the words of that which had created the original court under 
Elizabeth, omitting a few particulars of little moment. 1 It is not known, 
I believe, at whose suggestion the king adopted this measure. The 
pre-eminence reserved by the commission to Jefferies, whose presence 
was made necessary to all their meetings, and the violence with which 
he acted in all their transactions on record, seem to point him out as 
its great promoter ; though it is true that, at a later period, Jefferies 
seems to have perceived the destructive indiscretion of the popish 
counsellors. It displayed the king’s change of policy and entire sepa- 
ration from that high-church party, to whom he was indebted for the 
throne; since the manifest design of the ecclesiastical commission was 
to bridle the clergy, and silence the voice of protestant zeal. The pro- 
ceedings against the bishop of London, and other instances of hostility 
to the established religion, are well known. 

Elated by success and general submission, exasperated by the reluct- 
ance and dissatisfaction of those on whom he had relied for an active 
concurrence with his desires, the king seems at least by this time to 
have formed the scheme of subverting, or impairing as far as possible, 
the religious establishment. He told Barillon, alluding to the eccle- 
siastical commission, that God had permitted all the statutes which 
had been enacted against the catholic religion to become the means of 
its re-establishment. (Mazure, ii. 130.) But the most remarkable 
evidence of this design was the collation of Massey, a recent convert, 
to the deanery of Christ Church, with a dispensation from all the 
statutes of uniformity and other ecclesiastical laws, so ample that it 
made a precedent, and such it was doubtless intended to be, for bestow- 
ing any benefices upon members of the church of Rome. This dis- 
pensation seems to have been not generally known at the time. Burnet 
has stated the circumstances of Massey's promotion inaccurately ; and 
no historian, I believe, till the publication of the instrument after the 
middle of the last century, was fully aware of the degree in which the 
king had trampled upon the securities of the established church in this 
transaction.* 

1 State Trials, xi. 1132. et seq. The members of the commission were the primate Sancroft 
(who never sat), Crew and Sprat, bishops of Durham and Rochester, the chancellor Jefferies, 
the earls of Rochester and Sunderland, and chief-justice Herbert. Three were to form a 
quorum, but the chancellor necessarily to be one. Ralph, 929. The earl of Mulgrave was 
introduced afterwards. 

9 Henry Earl of Clarendon’s Papers, ii. 278. In Gutch’s Collectanea Curiosa, vol. i. p. 287., 
we find not only this licence to Massey, but one to Obadiah Walker, master of University Col- 
lege, and to two fellows of the same, and one of Brazen-nose College, to absent themselves* 
from church, and not to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, or do any other thing to 
which, by the laws and statutes of the realm, or those of the college, they are obliged. There 
is also*, in the same book, a dispensation for one Sclater, curate of Putney, and rector of Esher, 
for using the common prayer, &c. &c. Id. p. 2qp. These are in May. 1686, and subscribes 
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A deeper impression was made by the dismissal of Rochester from 
his post of lord treasurer ; so nearly consequent on his positive decla- 
ration of adherence to the protestant religion, after the dispute held in 
his presence at the king’s particular command, between divines of both 
persuasions, that it had much the appearance of a resolution taken at 
court to exclude from the high offices of the state all those who gave 
no hope of conversion . 1 Clarendon had already given way to Tyrconnel 
in the government of Ireland ; the privy seal was bestowed on a catholic 
peer, lord Arundel ; lord Bcllasis, of the same religion, was now placea 
at the head of the commission of the treasury; Sunderland, though he 
did not yet cease to conform, made no secret of his pretended change 
of opinion ; the council board, by virtue of the dispensing power, was 
filled with those who would refuse the test ; a small junto of catholics, 
with father Petre, the king’s confessor, at their head, took the manage- 
ment of almost all affairs upon themselves ; 2 men, whose known want 
of principle gave reason to expect their compliance, were raised to 
bishoprics ; there could be no rational doubt of a concerted scheme to 
depress and discountenance the established church. The dismissal of 
Rochester, who had gone great lengths to preserve his power and emo- 
luments, and would in all probability have concurred in the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power under a protestant sovereign , 3 may be reckoned 
the most unequivocal evidence of the king’s intentions ; and from 
thence we may date the decisive measures that were taken to counter- 
act them. 

It was, I do not merely say the interest, but the clear right and 
bounden duty, of the prince of Orange, to watch over the internal 
politics of England, on account of the near connexion which his own 


by Powis, the solicitor-general. The attorney-general, Sawyer, had refused ; as we learn from 
Reresby, p. 133., the only contemporary writer, perhaps, who mentions this very remarkable 
aggression on the established church. 

1 The catholic lords, according to Banllon, had represented to the king, that nothing could 
be done with parliament so long as the treasurer caballed against the designs of his majesty. 
James promised to dismiss him if he did not change his religion. Mazure, ii. 170. The queen 
had previously been rendered his enemy by the aits of Sunderland, who persuaded her that 
lord and lady Rochester had favoured the king’s intimacy with the countess of Dorchester, in 
order to thwart the popish intrigue. Id. 149. “ On volt,” says Barillon, on the treasurer’s 

dismissal, “que la cabale cathohque a entierement prevalu. On s’attendoit depuis quelque 
temps k ce qui est arrive' au comte de Rochester ; mais i’execution fait encore une nouvelle 
impression sur les esprits.” P. 181. 

* Life of James, 74. Barillon frequently mentions this cabal, as having in effect the whole 

conduct of affairs in their hands. Sundeiland belonged to them ; but Jefferies, being reckoned 
on the protestant side, had , I believe, very little influence for at least the two latter years of 
the king’s reign. “ Les affaires de ce pays-ci,” says Bonrepos, in 1686, “ ne roulent k present 
que sur la religion. Le roi est absolument gouvemd par les catholiques. My lord Sunderland 
ne sc maintient que par ceux-ci, et par son d^vouement £ faire tout ce qu’il croit etre agreable 
sur ce point. II a le secret des affaires de Rome.” Mazure, ii. 124. “ On feroit ici,” says 

Barillon, the same year, “ ce que on fait en France,” [that is, I suppose, dragonner et fusilier 
les heretiques] “si l’on pouvoit esp^rer de r^ussir.” P. 127. 

* Rochester makes so very bad a figure in all Barillon’s correspondence, 4§hat there really 
seems no want of candour in this supposition. He was evidently the most active co-operator 
in the connexion of both the brothers with France, and seems to have had as few compunctious 
visitings, where the church of England was not concerned, as Sunderland himself. Godol* 
phin was too much implicated, at least by acquiescence, in the counsels of this reign ; yet we 
find him suspected of not wishing “se passer entierement de parlement, et a rompre nettemenj 
avec le prince d'Orange.” Fox, App. p. 60. 

If Rochester had gone over to the Romanists, many, probably, would have followed : on the 
other hand, his steadiness retained the wavering. It was one of the first great disappointments 
with which the king met. But his dismissal from the treasury created a sensible alarm. Dal- 
rymple, 179 
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birth and his marriage with the presumptive heir had created. He was 
never to be reckoned a foreigner as to this country, which, even in the 
ordinary course of succession, he might be called to govern. From the 
time of his union with the princess Mary, he was the legitimate and 
natural ally of the whig party ; alien in all his sentiments from his two 
uncles, neither of whom, especially James, treated him with much 
regard, on account merely of his attachment to religion and liberty, for 
he might have secured their affection by falling into their plans. Before 
such differences as subsisted between these personages, the bonds ol 
relationship fall asunder like flax ; and William would have had at least 
the sanction of many precedents in history, if he had employed his 
influence to excite sedition against Charles or James, and to thwart 
their administration. Yet his conduct appears to have been merely 
defensive; nor had he the remotest connexion with the violent anc 
factious proceedings of Shaftesbury and his partisans. He played a 
very dexterous, but apparently very fair, game throughout the last years 
of Charles; never losing sight of the popular party, through whom 
alone he could expect influence over England during the life of his 
father-in-law, while he avoided any direct rupture with the brothers, 
and every reasonable pretext for their taking offence. 

It has never been established by any reputable testimony, though 
perpetually asserted, nor is it in the least degree probable, that William 
took any share in prompting the invasion of Monmouth . 1 * * * * * * But it is 
nevertheless manifest that he derived the greatest advantage from this 
absurd rebellion and from its failure ; not only, as it removed a mis- 
chievous adventurer, whom the multitude's idle predilection had ele- 
vated so high, that factious men would, under every government, have 
turned to account his ambitious imbecility; but as the cruelty with 
which this unhappy enterprise was punished rendered the king odious , 8 
while the success of his arms inspired him with false confidence, and 
neglect of caution. Every month, as it brought forth evidence of 

1 Lord Dartmouth wrote to say that Fletcher told him there were good grounds to suspect 

that the prince, underhand, encouraged the expedition, with design to ruin the duke of Mon- 

mouth ; and this Dalrymple believes, p. 136. It is needless to observe, that such subtle and 

hazardous policy was totally out of William’s character, nor is there much more reason to 

believe what is insinuated by James himself, (Macpherson’s Extracts, p. 144. Life of James, 

ii. 34.), that Sunderland had been in secret correspondence with Monmouth : unless indeed it 

were, as seems hinted in the latter work, with the king’s knowledge. 

8 The number of persons who suffered the sentence of the law, in the famous western assize 
of Jefferies, has been differently stated ; but according to a list in the Harleian Collection, 
n. 4689, it appears to be as follows : at Winchester, one (Mrs. Lisle) executed ; at Salisbury, 
none; at Dorchester, 74 executed, 171 transported ; at Exeter, 14 executed, 7 transported; at 
Taunton, 144 executed, 284 transported ; at Wells, 97 executed, 393 transported. In all, 330 
executed, 855 transported ; besides many that were left in custody for want of evidence. It 
may be observed, that the prisoners sentenced to transportation appear to have been made 
oyer to some gentlemen of interest at court ; among others to sir Chnstopher Musgrave, who 
did not blush to beg the grant of their unfortunate countrymen, to be sold as slaves in the 
colonies. 

The apologists of James II. have endeavoured to lay the entire blame of these cruelties on 
Jefferies, and to represent the king as ignorant of them. Roger North tells a story of his 
brother’s interference, which is plainly contradicted by known dates, and the falsehood of which 
throws just suspicion on his numerous anecdotes. See State Trials, xi. 303. But the king 
speaks with apparent approbation of what he calls Jefferies’s campaign, in writing totheprince 
of Orange (Dalrymple, 165.); and I have heard that there are extant additional proofs of his 
perfect acquaintance with the details of those assizes ; nor, indeed, can he be supposed igno- 
rant of them. Jefferies himself, before his death, declared that he had not been naif bloody 
enough for him by whom he was employed. Burnet, 651. (note to Oxford edition, vol. Hi.) 
The king, or his biographer in his behalf, makes a very awkward apology for the execution 
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James's arbitrary projects, increased the number of those who looked 
for deliverance to the prince of Orange, either in the course of suc- 
cession, or by some special interference. He had, in fact, a stronger 
motive for watching the councils of his father-in-law than has generally 
been known. The king was, at his accession, in his fifty-fifth year, and 
had no male children ; nor did the queen's health give much encourage- 
ment to hope for them. Every dream of the nation's voluntary return 
to the church of Rome must have vanished, even if the consent of a 
parliament could be obtained, which was nearly vain to think of ; or if 
open force and the aid of France should enable James to subvert the 
established religion, what had the catholics to anticipate from his death, 
but that fearful reaction which had ensued upon the accession of 
Elizabeth ? This had already so much disheartened the moderate part 
of their body that they were most anxious not to urge forward a change, 
for which the kingdom was not ripe, and which was so little likely to 
endure, and used their influence to promote a reconciliation between 
the king and prince of Orange, contenting themselves with that free 
exercise of their worship which was permitted in Holland . 1 But the 
ambitious priesthood who surrounded the throne had bolder projects. 
A scheme was formed early in the king's reign, to exclude the princess 
of Orange from the succession in favour of her sister Anne, in the 
event of the latter's conversion to the Romish faith. The French 
ministers at our court, Barillon and Bonrepos, gave ear to this hardy 
intrigue. They flattered themselves that both Anne and her husband 
were favourably disposed. But in this they were wholly mistaken. 
No one could be more unconquerably fixed in her religion than that 
princess. The king himself, when the Dutch ambassador, Van Citers, 
laid before him a document, probably drawn up by some catholics of 
his court, in which these audacious speculations were developed, 
declared his indignation at so criminal a project. It was not even in 
his power, he let the prince afterwards know by a message, or in that 
of parliament, according to the principles which had been maintained 
in his own behalf, to change the fundamental order of succession to the 
crown . 9 Nothing indeed can more forcibly paint the desperation of 

jf major Holmes, which is shown by himself to have been a gross breach of faitn. Life of 
fames, ii. 43. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on what may be found in every history ; the trials of Mrs. Lisle, 
Mrs. Gaunt, and alderman Cornish ; the former before Jefferies, the two latter before Jones, 
his successor as chief-justice of K. B., a judge nearly as infamous as the former, though not 
altogether so brutal. Both Mrs. Lisle's and Cornish’s convictions were without evidence, and 
consequently were reversed after the revolution. State Trials, vol. ix. 

1 Several proofs of this appear in the correspondence of Barillon. Fox, 135. Mazure, ii. 
as. The nuncio, M. d’ Adda, was a moderate man, and united with the moderate catholic 
peers, Bellasis, Arundel, and Powes. Id. 127. This party urged the king to keep on good 
terms with the prince of Orange, and to give way about the test. Id. 184. 255. They were 
disgusted at father Petre’s introduction into the privy council ; 308. 353. But it has evor been 
the misfortune of that respectable body to suffer unjustly for the follies of a few. Barillon 
admits very early in James’s reign, that many of them disliked the arbitrary proceedings of the 
court ; “ ils pretendent €tre bons Anglois, c’est-Si-dire, ne pas dtSsirer que le roi d’Angleterre 6te 
& la nation ses privileges et ses liberies.” Mazure, i. 404. 

William openly declared his willingness to concur in taking off the penal laws, provided the 
test might remain. Burnet, 694. Dalrymple, 184. Mazure, ii. 216. 250. 346. James replied 
that he must have all or nothing. Id. 353. 

* I do not know that this intrigue has been brought to light before the recent valuable publi- 
cation of M. Marure, certainly not with such full evidence. Seei. 4x7. ; ii. 128. *60. 165. 167, 
18a. 188. 192. Bjrillon says to his master in one place “ C’est une matiere fort ddlicate 1“ 
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the popish faction than their entertainment of so preposterous a scheme. 
But it naturally increased the solicitude of William about the intrigues 
of the English cabinet It does not appear that any direct overtures 
were made to the prince of Orange, except by a very few malecontents, 
till the embassy of Dykvelt from the States in the spring of 1687. It 
was William’s object to ascertain, through that minister, the real state 
of parties in England. Such assurances as he carried back to Holland 
gave encouragement to an enterprise that would have been equally 
injudicious and unwarrantable without them. (Burnet. Dalrymple. 
Mazure.) Danby, Halifax, Nottingham, and others of the tory, as well 
as whig factions, entered into a secret correspondence with the prince 
of Orange ; some from a real attachment to the constitutional limita- 
tions of monarchy ; some from a conviction that, without open apostasy 
from the protestant faith, they could never obtain from James the prizes 
of their ambition. This must have been the predominant motive with 
lord Churchill, who never gave any proof of solicitude about civil 
liberty ; and his influence taught the princess Anne to distinguish her 
interest from those of her father. It was about this time also that even 
Sunderland entered upon a mysterious communication with the prince 
of Orange ; but whether he afterwards served his present master only 
to betray him, as has been generally believed, or sought rather to pro- 
pitiate, by clandestine professions, one who might in the course of 
events become such, is not perhaps what the evidence already known 
to the world will enable us to determine. 1 The apologists of James 
have often represented Sunderland’s treachery as extending back to 
the commencement of this reign, as if he had entered upon the king’s 
service with no other aim than to put him on measures that would 
naturally lead to his ruin. But the simpler hypothesis is probably 
nearer the truth : a corrupt and artful statesman could have no better 
prospect for his own advantage than the power and popularity of a 
government which he administered ; it was a conviction m the king’s 
incorrigible and infatuated adherence to designs which the rising spirit 
of the nation rendered utterly infeasible, an apprehension that, when- 
ever a free parliament should be called, he might experience the fate of 
Strafford as an expiation for the sins of the crown, which determined 
him to secure as far as possible his own indemnity upon a revolution 
that he could not have withstood. 2 

traiter. Je sais pourtant qu'on en parle au roi d’Angleterre ; et qu’avec le temps on ne 
ddsespfere pas de trouver des moyens pour faire passer la couronne sur la tete d’un heritier 
catholique. II faut pour cela venir a bout de beaucoup des choses qui ue sont encore que 
commencdes.” 

1 The correspondence began by an affectedly obscure letter of lady Sunderland to the 
prince of Orange, dated Mar. 7. 1687. The meaning however cannot be misunderstood. Sun- 
derland himself sent a short letter of compliment by Dykvelt, May 28., referring to what that 
envoy had to communicate. Churchill, Nottingham, Rochester, Devonshire, and others, 
wrote also to Dykvelt. Halifax was in correspondence at the end of 1686. 

* Sunderland does not appear, by the extracts from Barillon’s letters, published by M. Ma- 
ture, to have been the adviser of the king's most injudicious measures. He was united with 
the queen, who had more moderation than her husband. It is said by Barillon that both he 
and Petre were against the prosecution of the bishops, ii. 448. The king himself ascribes this 
step to Jefferies, and seems to glance also at Sunderland as its adviser. Life of James, ii. 156. 
He speaks more explicitly as to Jefferies in Macpherson’s Extracts, 151. Yet lord Clarendon’s 
Diary, ii. 49., tends to acquit Jefferies. Probably the king had nobody to blame but himself. 
One cause of Sunderland’s continuance in the apparent support of a policy which he knew to 
be destructive was his poverty. He was in the pay of France, and even importunate for its 
jnoney. Mazure, 372. Dalrymple, 270. et post. Louis only gave him half what he demanded. 
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The dismissal of Rochester was followed up at no great distance by 
*he famous declaration for liberty of conscience, suspending the execu- 
tion of all penal laws concerning religion, and freely pardoning all 
offences against them, in as full a manner as if each individual had 
been named. He declared also his will and pleasure that the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, and the several tests enjoined by statutes of 
the late reign, should no longer be required of any one before his 
admission to offices of trust. The motive of this declaration was not 
so much to relieve the Roman catholics from penal and incapacitating 
statutes, (which, since the king’s accession and the judgment of the 
court of king's bench in favour of Hales, were virtually at an end,) as 
by extending to the protestant dissenters the same full measure of 
toleration, to enlist under the standard of arbitrary power those who 
had been its most intrepid and steadiest adversaries. It was after the 
prorogation of parliament that he had begun to caress that parly, who 
in the first months of his reign had endured a continuance of their 
persecution. 1 But the clergy in general detested the nonconformists 
still more than the papists, and had always abhorred the idea of even 
a parliamentary toleration. The present declaration went much farther 
than the recognised prerogative of dispensing with prohibitory statutes. 
Instead of removing the disability from individuals by letleis patent, 
it swept away at once, in effectj the solemn ordinances of the legisla- 
ture. There was, indeed, a reference to the future concurrence of the 
two houses, whenever he should think it convenient for them to meet ; 
but so expressed as rather to insult, than pay respect to, their authority. 
And no one could help considering the declaration of a similar nature 
just published in Scotland, as the best commentary on the present. In 
that he suspended all laws against the Roman catholics and moderate 
presbyterians, “ by his sovereign authority, prerogative royal, and 
absolute power, which all his subjects were to obey without reserve;” 
and its whole tenor spoke, in as unequivocal language as his grand- 
father was accustomed to use, his contempt of all pretended limitations 
on his will. (Ralph, 943. Mazure, ii. 207.) Though the constitution 
of Scotland was not so well balanced as our own, it was notorious that 
the crown did not legally possess so absolute a power in that kingdom; 
and men might conclude that, when he should think it less necessary 
to observe some measures with his English subjects, he would address 
them in the same strain. 

Those, indeed, who knew by whac course his favour was to be 
sought, did not hesitate to go before, and light him, as it were, to the 
altar on which their country’s liberty was to be the victim. Many of 
the addresses which fill the columns of the London Gazette in 1687, on 
occasion of the declaration of indulgence, flatter the king with asser- 
tions of his dispensing power. The benchers and barristers of the 

Without the blindest submission to the king, he was every moment falling ; and this drove 
him into a step as injudicious as it was unprincipled, his pretended change of religion, which 
was not publicly made till June, t688, though ne had been privately reconciled, it is said, 
(Mazure, ii. 463.) more than a year before by father Petre. 

1 “ This defection of those his majesty had hitherto put the greatest confidence in [Claren- 
don and Rochester], and tlw} sullen disposition of the church of England party in general, made 
him think it necessary to reconcile another ; and yet he hoped to do it in such a manner .u 
not to disgust quite the church- man neither/’ Life of James, ii, 102 

* London Garotte Mar. 28. 2687. Ralph, 945. 
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Middle Temple, under the direction of the prostitute Shower, were 
again foremost in the race of infamy. They thank him “ for asserting 
his own royal prerogatives, the very life of the law, and of their pro- 
fession ; which prerogatives, as they were given by God himself, so no 
power upon earth could diminish them, but they must always remain 
entire and inseparable from his royal person ; which prerogatives, as 
the addressers had studied to know, so they were resolved to defend, 
by asserting with their lives and fortunes that divine maxim, d Deo re x, 
d lege rex .” 1 * * * * * * 

These addresses, which, to the number of some hundreds, were sent 
up from every description of persons, the clergy, the nonconformists 
of all denominations, the grand juries, the justices of the peace, the 
corporations, the inhabitants of towns, in consequence of the declara- 
tion, afford a singular contrast to what we know of the prevailing dis- 
positions of the people in that year, and of their general abandonment 
of the king’s cause before the end of the next. Those from the clergy, 
indeed, disclose their ill-humour at the unconstitutional indulgence, 
limiting their thanks to some promises of favour the king had used 
towards the established church. But as to the rest, we should have 
cause to blush for the servile hypocrisy of our ancestors, if there were 
not good reason to believe that these addresses were sometimes the 
work of a small minority in the name of the rest, and that the grand 
juries and the magistracy in general had been so garbled for the king’s 
purposes in this year that they formed a very inadequate representation 
of that great class from which they ought to have been taken.® It was 
however very natural that they should deceive the court. The catholics 
were eager for that security which nothing but an act of the legislature 
could afford; and James, who, as well as his minister, had a strong 
aversion to the measure, seems about the latter end of the summer of 
1687 to have made a sudden change in his scheme of government, and 
resolved once more to try the disposition of a parliament For this 
purpose, having dissolved that from which he could expect nothing 
hostile to the church, he set himself to manage the election of another 
in such a manner as to ensure his main object, the security of the 
Romish religion. 8 

1 London Gazette, June 9. 1687. Shower had been knighted a little before, on presenting, 
as recorder of London, an address from the grand jury of Middlesex, thanking the king for his 
declaration. Id. May 12. 

* London Gazettes of 1687 and 1688, passim. Ralph, 946. 368. These addresses grew more 
ardent after the queen’s pregnancy became known. They were renewed of course after the 
birth of the prince of Wales. But scarce any appear after the expected invasion was announced. 
The tories (to whom add the dissenters) seem to have thrown off the mask at once, and deser- 
ted the king whom they had so grossly flattered as instantaneously as parasites on the stage 

lesert their patron on the first tidings of his ruin. 

The dissenters have been a little ashamed of their compliance with the declaration, and of 
their silence in the popish controversy during this reign. Weal, 755. 768. ; and see Biog. Brit, 
art. Alsop. The best excuses are that the. had been so harassed that it was not in human 
nature to refuse a mitigation of suffering almost on any terms ; that they were by no means 
unanimous in their transitory support of the court ; and that they gladly embraced the first 
offers of an equal indulgence held out to them by the church. 

* “The king, now finding that nothing which had the least appearance of novelty, though 

never so well warranted by the prerogative, would go down with the people, unless it had the 
parliamentary stamp on it, resolved to try if he could get the penal laws and test taken off by 
that authority.” Life of Tames, ii. 134. But it seems by M. M azure’s authorities, that neither 

the king nor lord Sunderland wished to convoke a parliament, which was pressed forward by 

the eager catholics, ii. 399. T 1 
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“His first care,” says his biographer Innes, “was to purge the cor- 
porations from that leaven which was in danger of corrupting the whole 
kingdom; so he appointed certain regulators to inspect the conduc* 
of several borough towns, to correct abuses where it was practicable, 
and where not, by forfeiting their charters, to turn out such rotter, 
members as infected the rest. But in this, as in most other cases, the 
king had the fortune to choose persons not too well qualified for such 
an employment, and extremely disagreeable to the people; it was a 
sort of motley council made up of catholics and presbyterians, a com- 
position which was sure never to hold long together, or that could 
probably unite in any method suitable to both their interests ; it served 
therefore only to increase the public odium by their too arbitrary ways 
of turning out and putting in ; and yet those who were thus intruded 
as it were, by force, being of the presbyterian party, were by this time 
become as little inclinable to favour the king's intentions as the ex- 
cluded members.” (Life of James, p. 139.) 

This endeavour to violate the legal rights of electors as well as tc 
take away other vested franchises, by new modelling corporations 
through commissions granted to regulators, was the most capital 
delinquency of the king's government ; because it tended to preclude 
any reparation for the rest, and directly attacked the fundamental 
constitution of the state. 1 But, like all his other measures, it displayed 
not more ill-will to the liberties of the nation than inability to over- 
throw them. The catholics were so small a body, and so weak, 
especially in corporate towns, that the whole effect produced by the 
regulators was to place municipal power and trust in the hands of the 
nonconformists, those precarious and unfaithful allies of the court, 
whose resentment of past oppression, hereditary attachment to popular 
principles of government, and inveterate abhorrence of popery, were 
•not to be effaced by an unnatural coalition. Hence, though they 
availed themselves, and surely without reproach, of the toleration held 
out to them, and even took the benefit of the scheme of regulation, so 
as to fill the corporation of London and many others, they were, as is 
confessed above, too much of Englishmen and protestants for the pur- 
poses of the court. The wiser part of the churchmen made secret 
overtures to their party; and by assurances of a toleration, if not also 
of a comprehension within the Anglican pale, won them over* to a 
hearty concurrence in the great project that was on foot.* The king 
found it necessary to descend so much from the haughty attitude he 
had taken at the outset of his reign, as personally to solicit men of 
rank and local influence for their votes on the two great measures of 
repealing the test and penal laws. The country gentlemen, in their 
different counties, were tried with circular questions, whether they 
would comply with the king in their elections, or, if themselves chosen, 
in parliament They who refused such a promise were erased from the 

1 Ralph, 965. 966. The object was to let in the dissenters. This was evidently a desperate 
(game : Janies had ever mortally hated the sectaries as enemies to monarchy ; and they were 
irreconcilably adverse to all his schemes. 

* Burnet. Life of James, 169. Lord Halifax, as Is supposed, published a letter o I 
advice to the dissenters, warning them against a coalition with the coirt, and promising 
all indulgence from the church, Ralph, 950. Scmers Tracts viii. so. D’Oyly’t. Life 01 
Sapcroft, i. 326. v 
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lists of justices and deputy-lieutenants. 1 Yet his biographer admits 
that he received little encouragement to proceed in the experiment of 
a parliament; (Life of James, 183.) and it is said by the French am- 
bassador that evasive answers were returned to these questions, with 
such uniformity of expression as indicated an alarming degree of 
concert. (Mazure, ii. 302.) 

It is unnecessary to dwell on circumstances so well known as the 
expulsion of the fellows of Magdalen College. 2 It was less extensively 
mischievous than the new-modelling of corporations, but perhaps a 
more glaring act of despotism. For though the crown had been ac- 
customed from the time of the reformation to send very peremptory 
commands to ecclesiastical foundations, and even to dispense with 
their statutes at discretion, with so little resistance that few seemed to 
doubt of its prerogative ; though Elizabeth would probably have treated 
the fellows of any college much in the same manner as James II., if 
they had proceeded to an election in defiance of her recommendation ; 
yet the right was not the less clearly theirs, and the struggles of a 
century would have been thrown away, if James II. was to govern as 
the Tudors, or even as his father and grandfather, had done before 
him. And though Parker, bishop of Oxford, the first president whom 
the ecclesiastical commissioners obtruded on the college, was still 
nominally a protestant, 8 his successor Giffard was an avowed member 
of the church of Rome. The college was filled with persons of the 
same persuasion; mass was said in the chapel, and the established 
religion was excluded with a degree of open force which entirely took 
away all security for its preservation in any other place. This latter 
act, especially, of the Magdalen drama, in a still greater degree than 
the nomination of Massey to the deanery of Christ Church, seems a 
decisive proof that the king's repeated promises of contenting himself 
with a toleration of his own religion would have yielded to his insuper-' 
able bigotry and the zeal of his confessor. We may perhaps add to 
these encroachments upon the act of uniformity, the design imputed to 
him of conferring the archbishopric of York on father Petre; yet there 
would have been difficulties that seem insurmountable in the way of 
this, since, the validity of Anglican orders not being acknowledged by 
the church of Rome, Petre would not have sought consecration at the 
hands of Sancroft ; nor, had he done so, would the latter have conferred 
it on him, even if the chapter of York had gone through the indispen- 
sable form of an election. 4 

The infatuated monarch was irritated by that which he should have 

1 Ralph, 967. Lonsdale, p. *5. ** It is to be observed,” says the author of this memoir, 
“that most part of the offices in the nation, as justices of the peace, deputy-lieutenants, mayors, 
aldermen, and freemen of towns, are filled with Roman catholics and dissenters, after having 
suffered as many regulations as were necessary for that purpose. And thus stands the state 
of this nation in this month of Sept., 1688 " P. 34- Notice is given in the London Gazette 
for Dec. 11. 1687, that the lists of justices and deputy-lieutenants would be revised. 

* The reader will find almost every thing relative to the subject in that incomparable reper- 
tory .the State Trials, xii. x. ; also some otes in the Oxford edition of Burnet. 

* Parker's Reasons for Abrogating the Test are written in such a tone as to make his readi- 
ness to abandon the protestant side very manifest, even if the common anecdotes of him should 
be exaggerated. 

* It seems, however, confirmed by Mazure, ii. 390., with the addition, that Petre, like a 
second Wolsey, aspired also to be chancellor. The pope, however, would not make him a 
bishop, against the rules of the order of Jesuits to which he belonged. Id. 241. James then 
tried, through lord Castlemain, to get him a cardinal’s hat, bt* with as little success. 
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taken as a terrible warning, this resistance to his will from the univer- 
sity of Oxford. That sanctuary of pure unspotted loyalty, as some 
would say, that sink of all that was most abject in servility, as less 
courtly tongues might murmur, the university of Oxford, which had 
but four short years back, by a solemn decree in convocation, poured 
forth anathemas on all who had doubted the divine right of monarchy, 
or asserted the privileges of subjects against their sovereigns, which 
had boasted in its addresses of an obedience without any restrictions 
or limitations, which but recently had seen a known convert to popery, 
and a person disqualified in other ways, installed by the chapter with- 
out any remonstrance in the deanery of Christ Church, was now the 
scene of a firm though temperate opposition to the king’s positive 
command, and soon after the willing instrument of his ruin. In vain 
the pamphleteers, on the side of the court, upbraided the clergy with 
their apostasy from the principles they had so much vaunted. The 
imputation it was hard to repel ; but, if they could not retract their 
course without shame, they could not continue it without destruction. 1 * 
They were driven to extremity by the order of May 4, 16B8, to read the 
declaration of indulgence in their churches. (Ralph, 982.) This 
as is well known, met with great resistance, and, by inducing the 
primate and six other bishops to present a petition to the king agains 
it, brought on that famous prosecution, which, more perhaps than all 
his former actions, cost him the allegiance of the Anglican church. 
The proceedings upon the trial of those prelates are so familiar as to 
require no particular notice. 3 What is most worthy of remark is, that 
the very party who had most extolled the royal prerogative, and often 
in such terms as if all limitations of it were only to subsist at pleasure, 
became now the instrument of bringing it down within the compass 
and control of the law. If the king had a right to suspend the execu- 
tion of statutes by proclamation, the bishops’ petition might not indeed 
be libellous, but their disobedience and that of the clergy could not be 
warranted ; and the principal argument both of the bar and the bench 
ested on the great question of that prerogative. 

The king, meantime, was blindly hurrying on at the instigation of 
his own pride and bigotry, and of some ignorant priests; confident in 
the fancied obedience of the church, and in the hollow support of the 
dissenters, after all his wiser counsellors, the catholic peers, the nuncio, 
perhaps the queen herself, had grown sensible of the danger, and soli- 
citous for temporizing measures. He had good reason to perceive that 
neither the fleet nor the army could be relied upon; to cashier the 
most rigidly protestant officers, to draft Irish troops into the regiments, 
to place all important commands in the hands of catholics, were diffi- 
cult and even desperate measures, which rendered his designs more 

1 ** Above twenty years together,” says Sir Roger I/Estrange, perhaps himself a disguised 
catholic, in his reply to the reasons of the clergy of the diocese of Oxford against petitioning 

(Somers Tracts, viii. 45.), “without any regard to the nobility, gentry, and commonalty, our 
clergy have been publishing to the world that the king can do greater things than are done 
in his declaration ; but now the scene is altered, and they are become more concerned to 
maintain their reputation even with the commonalty than with the king.” See also in the 
same volume, p. 19. “A Remonstrance from the Church of England to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” 1685 : and p. 145. “A new Test of the Church of England’s Loyalty both, especially 
the latter, bitterly reproaching her members for their apostasy from former professions. 

* See State Trials, xii. 183. D’Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, i. 250. 
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notorious, without rendering them more feasible. It is among the 
most astonishing parts of this unhappy sovereign’s impolicy, that he 
sometimes neglected, even offended, never steadily and sufficiently 
courted, the sole ally that could by possibility have co-operated in his 
scheme of government. In his brother’s reign, James had been the 
most obsequious and unhesitating servant of the French king. Before 
his own accession, his first step was to implore, through Barillon, a 
continuance of that support and protection, without which he could 
undertake nothing which he had debigned in favour of the catholics. 
Me received a present of 500,000 livres with tears of gratitude; and 
telling the ambassador he had not disclosed his real designs to his 
ministers, pressed for a strict alliance with Louis, as the means of 
accomplishing them. 1 Yet, with a strange inconsistency, he drew off 
gradually from these professions, and not only kept on rather cool 
terms with France during part of his reign, but sometimes played a 
double game by treating of a league with Spain. 

The secret of this uncertain policy, which has not been well known 
till very lately, is to be found in the king’s, character. James had a 
high sense of the dignity pertaining to a king of England, and much of 
the national pride as well as that of his rank. He felt the degradation 
of importuning an equal sovereign for money, which Louis gave less 
frequently and in smaller measure than it was demanded. It is natural 
for a proud man not to love those before whom he has abased himself. 
James, of frugal habits and master of a great revenue, soon became 
more indifferent to a French pension. Nor was he insensible to the 
reproach of Europe, that he was grown the vassal of France and had 
tarnished the lustre of the English crown. 3 Had he been himself 
protestant, or his subjects catholics, he would probably have given the 
reins to that jealousy of his ambitious neighbour, which, even in his 
peculiar circumstances, restrained him from the most expedient course ; 
I mean expedient, on the hypothesis that to overthrow the civil and 
religious institutions of his people was to be the main object of his 
reign. For it was idle to attempt this without the steady co-operation 
of France; and those sentiments of dignity and independence, which 
at first sight appear to do him honour, being without any consistent 
magnanimity of character, served only to accelerate his rum, and con- 
firm the persuasion of his incapacity. 3 Even in the memorable year 

1 Fox. App. 29. ; Dairy raple, 107. ; Mazure, i. 396. 433. 

8 Several proofs of this occur in the course of M. Mazurc’s work. When the Dutch ambas- 
sador, Van Liters, showed him a paper, probably forged to exasperate him., but purporting to 
be written by some catholics, wherem it was said that it would lie better for the people to be 
vassals of France than slaves of the devil, he burst out into rage. “ Jamais ! non, jamais ! je 
ne ferai lien qui me puisse inettre au dessous des rois de France et d’Espagne. Vassal ! vassal 
de la France !” s*ecria-t-il avec emportement. “Monsieur ! si le parlement avoit voulu, s’tl 
vouloit encore, j’aurois portd, jc portcrois encore la monarchic h un degrd de consideration qu’elle 
n’a jamais eu sous aucune des rots ines preddeesseurs, et votre dtat y trouveroit peut-dtre sa 
propre sdcuritd.'” Vol. ii. 165. Sunderland said to Barillon, “ Le roi d’Angleterre se repro- 
che de ne pas dtre en Europe tout ce qu’il devoit etre ; et souvent il se plaint que le roi votre 
maitre n’a pas pour lui ass ez de consideration.” Id. 313. On the other hand, Louis was much 
mortified that James made so few applications for his aid. His hope seems to have been, that 
by means of French troops, or troops at least in his pay, he should get a footing in England ; 
auid this was what the other was too proud and jealous to permit. “ Comme le roi,” he said, 
io *687, ** ne doute pas de mon affection et du ddsir que j'ai de voir la religion catholique bien 
dtablie en Angleterre, il faut croire qu’il se trouve assez de force et d’autoritd pour exdcutef 
tes desseirs, puisqu’il n’a pas recours h moi," P. 258. ; also 174. 225. 320. 

9 Jan— .s affected the same ceremonial as the king of France, and received the latter’s an* 
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1688, though the veil was at length torn from his eyes on the verge of 
the precipice, and he sought in trembling the assistance he had slighted, 
his silly pride made him half unwilling to be rescued ; and, when the 
French ambassador at the Hague, by a bold manoeuvre of diplomacy, 
asserted to the States that an alliance already subsisted between his 
master and the king of England, the latter took offence at the un- 
authorised declaration, and complained privately that Louis treated 
him as an inferior. 1 It is probable that a more ingenuous policy in the 
court of Whitehall, by determining the king of France to declare war 
sooner on Holland, would have prevented the expedition of the prince 
of Orange.* 

He continued to receive strong assurances of attachment from men 
of rank in England ; but wanted that direct invitation to enter the 
kingdom with force, which he required both for his security and his 
justification. No men who thought much about their country’s interests 
or their own would be hasty in venturing on so awful an enterprise. 
The punishment and ignominy of treason, the reproach of history, too 
often the sworn slave of fortune, awaited its failure. Thus Halifax and 
Nottingham found their conscience or their courage unequal to the 
crisis, and drew back from the hardy conspiracy that produced the 
revolution. 8 Nor, perhaps, would the seven eminent persons, whose 
names are subscribed to the invitation addressed on the 30th of June, 
1688, to the prince of Orange, the earls of Danby, Shrewsbury, and 
Devonshire, lord Delamere and Lumley, the bishop of London, Mr. 
Henry Sidney, and admiral Russell, have committed themselves so far, 
if the recent birth of a prince of Wales had not made some measures 
of force absolutely necessary for the common interests of the nation 


bassador sitting and covered. Louis only said, smiling, M Le roi mon frere est fier, mais il 
aime assez les pistoles de France.” Mazure, i. 423. A more extraordinary trait of James’s 
# pride is mentioned by Dangcau, whom I quote from the Quarterly Review, xix.470. After his 
retirement to St. Germain’s, he wore violet in court mourning ; which, by etiquette, was con- 
fined to the kings of F ranee. The courtiers were a little astonished to see solcni geminum , 
though not at a loss where to worship. Louis, of course, had too much magnanimity to express 
resentment. But what a picture of littleness of spirit does this exhibit in a wretched pauper, 
who could only escape by the most contemptible insignificance the charge of most ungrateful 
insolence ! 

1 Mazure, iii. 50. James was so much out of humour at D’Avaux’s interference, that he 
asked his confidants, ** if the king of France thought he could treat him like the cardinal of 
Furstenburg,” a creature of Louis XIV. whom he had set up for the electorate of Cologne. Id. 
6r)._ He was in short so much displeased with his own ambassador at the Hague, Skelton, for 
giving in to this, declaration of D’Avaux, that he not only recalled, but sent him to the Tower. 
Burnet is therefore mistaken, p. 768., in believing that there was actually an alliance, though 
it was very natural that he should give credit to what an ambassador asserted in a matter of 
such importance. In fact, a treaty was signed between James and Louis, Sept. 13., by which 
some French ships were to be under the former’s orders. Mazure, iii. 67. 

* Louis continued to find money, though despising James and disgusted with him, probably 
with a view to his own grand interests. He should, nevertheless, have declared mar against 
Holland in October, which must have put a stop to the armament. But he had discovered 
that Tames with extreme meanness had privately offered, about the end of September, to join 
the alliance against him as the only resource. This wretched action is first brought to light 
by M. Mazure, iii. 104. He excused himself to the king of France by an assurance that he 
was not acting sincerely towards Holland. Louis, though he gave up his intention of declaring 
war, behaved with great magnanimity and compassion towards the falling bigot. 

* Halifax all along discouraged the invasion, pointing out that the king made no progiess 
in bis schemes. Dalrymple, passim. Nottingham said he would keep the secret, but could not 
be a party to a treasonable undertaking. Id. 228. Burnet, 764, ; and wrote as late as July to 
advise delay and caution. Notwithstanding the splendid success of the opposite counsels, it 
would be judging teo servilely Vy the event not to admit that they were tremendous It 
hazardous 
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and the prince of Orange. 1 * It cannot be said without absurdity, that 
James was guilty of any offence in becoming father of this child ; yet 
it was evidently that which rendered his other offences inexpiable. 
He was now considerably advanced in life ; and the decided resistance 
of his subjects made it improbable that he could do much essential 
injury to the established constitution during the remainder of it. The 
mere certainty of all reverting to a protestant heir would be an effectual 
guarantee of the Anglican church. But the birth of a son to be nursed 
in the obnoxious bigotry of Rome, the prospect of a regency under the 
queen, so deeply implicated, according to common report, in the 
schemes of this reign, made every danger appear more terrible. From 
the moment that the queen’s pregnancy was announced, the catholics 
gave way to enthusiastic unrepressed exultation ; and by the confidence 
with which they prophesied the birth of an heir, furnished a pretext for 
the suspicions which a disappointed people began to entertain. (Ralph, 
980. M azure, ii. 367.) These suspicions were very general ; they 
extended to the highest ranks, and are a conspicuous instance of that 
prejudice which is chiefly founded on our wishes. Lord Danby, in a 
letter to William, of March 27., insinuates his doubt of the queen’s 
pregnancy. After the child’s birth, the seven subscribers to the asso- 
ciation inviting the prince to come over, and pledging themselves to 
join him, say that not one in a thousand believe it to be the queen’s ; 
lord Devonshire separately held language to the same effect. 8 The 
princess Anne talked with little restraint of her suspicions, and made 
no scruple of imparting them to her sister. 3 Though no one can 
hesitate at present to acknowledge that the prince of Wales’s legitimacy 
is out of all question, there was enough to raise a reasonable appre- 
hension in the presumptive heir, that a party not really very scrupulous, 
and through religious animosity supposed to be still less so, had been 
induced by the undoubted prospect of advantage to draw the king, who 
had been wholly their slave, into one of those frauds which bigotry ’ 
might call pious. 4 * * * 

The great event however of what has been emphatically denominated 
in the language of our public acts the Glorious Revolution stands in 
need of no vulgar creduilty, no mistaken prejudice, for its support. It 
can only rest on the basis of a liberal theory of government, which 
looks to the public good as the great end for which positive laws and 
the constitutional order of stales have been instituted. It cannot be 


1 The invitation to William seems to have been in debate some time before the prince of 
Wales’s birth ; but it does not follow that it would have been despatched if the queen had 
borne a daughter ; nor do I think that it should have been. 

a Dalrymple, 216. 228. The prince was urged in the memorial of the seven to declare the 
fraud of the queen’s pregnancy to be one of the grounds of his expedition. He did this : and 
it is the only part of ms declaration that is false. 

3 State Trials, xii. 151. Mary put some very sensible questions to her sister, which show 
her desire of reaching the truth in so important a matter. They were answered in a style 
which shows that Anne did not mean to lessen her sister’s suspicions. Dalrymple, 305. Her 
conversation with lord Clarendon on this subject, after the depositions had been taken, is a 
proof that she had made up her mind not to be convinced. Henry Earl of Clarendon's Diary, 
77* 79* State Trials, ubi supr&. 

4 M. Mazure has collected all the passages in the letters of Barillon and Bonrepos to the 

court of France relative to the queen's pregnancy, ii. 366. ; and those relative to the birth of 

the prince of Wales, p. 547. It is to be observed that this took place more than a month 

b 5 fore the time expected. 
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defended without rejecting the slavish principles of absolute obedience 4 
or even that pretended modification of them which imagines some 
extreme case of intolerable tyranny, some, as it were, lunacy of des- 
potism, as the only plea and palliation of resistance. Doubtless the 
administration of James II. was not of this nature. Doubtless he was 
not a Caligula, or a Commodus, or an Ezzelin, or a Galeazzo Sforza, or 
a Christiern II. of Denmark, or a Charles IX. of France, or one ot 
those almost innumerable tyrants whom men have endured in the 
wantonness of unlimited power. No man had been deprived of his 
liberty by any illegal warrant No man, except in the single though 
very important instance of Magdalen College, had been despoiled ot 
his property. I must also add that the government of James II. will 
lose little by comparison with that of his father. The judgment in 
favour of his prerogative to dispense with the test, was far more 
according to received notions of law, far less injurious and uncon- 
stitutional, than that which gave a sanction to ship-money. The in- 
junction to read the declaration of indulgence in churches was less 
offensive to scrupulous men than the similar command to read the 
declaration of Sunday sports in the time of Charles I. Nor was any 
one punished for a refusal to comply with the one ; while the prisons 
had been filled with those who had disobeyed the other. Nay, what is 
more, there are much stronger presumptions of the father’s than of the 
son’s intention to lay aside parliaments, and set up an avowed des- 
potism. It is indeed amusing to observe that many, who scarcely put 
bounds to their eulogies of Charles I., have been content to abandon 
the cause of one who had no faults in his public conduct but such as 
seemed to have come by inheritance. The characters of the father and 
son were very closely similar ; both proud of their judgment as well as 
their station, and still more obstinate in their understanding than in 
their purpose ; both scrupulously conscientious in certain great points 
of conduct, to the sacrifice of that power which they had preferred to 
every thing else ; the one far superior in relish for the arts and for 
polite letters, the other more diligent and indefatigable in business ; 
the father exempt from those vices of a court to which the son was too 
long addicted ; not so harsh perhaps or prone to severity in his temper, 
but inferior in general sincerity and adherence to his word. They were 
both equally unfitted for the condition in which they were meant to 
stand— th^ limited kings of a wise and free people, the chiefs of the 
English commonwealth. 

The most plausible argument against the necessity of so violent a 
remedy for public grievances as the abjuration of allegiance to a reign- 
ing sovereign, was one that misled half the nation in that age, and is 
still sometimes insinuated by those whose pity for the misfortunes of 
the house of Stuart appears to predominate over every other sentiment 
which the history of the revolution should excite. It was alleged that 
the constitutional mode of redress by parliament was not taken away ; 
that the king’s a tempts to obtain promises of support from the electors 
and probably representatives showed his intention of calling one ; that 
the writs were in fact ordered before the prince of Orange’s expedition; 
that after the invader had reached London, James still offered to refer 
the terms of reconciliation with his people to a free Darliament, though 
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he could have no hope of evading any that might be proposed j that 
by reversing illegal judgments, by annulling unconstitutional dispensa- 
tions, by reinstating those who had been unjustly dispossessed, by 
punishing wicked advisers, above all, by passing statutes to restrain 
the excesses and cut off the dangerous prerogatives of the monarchy, 
(as efficacious, or more so, than the bill of rights and other measures 
that followed the revolution,) all risk of arbitrary power, or of injury to 
the established religion, might have been prevented, without a violation 
of that hereditary right which was as fundamental in the constitution 
as any of the subject’s privileges. It was not necessary to enter upon 
the delicate problem of absolute non-resistance, or to deny that the 
conservation of the whole was paramount to all positive laws. The 
question to be proved was, that a regard to this general safety exacted 
the means employed in the revolution, and constituted that extremity 
which could alone justify such a deviation from the standard rules of 
law and religion. 

It is evidently true that James had made very little progress, or 
rather experienced a signal defeat, in his endeavour to place the 
professors of his own religion on a firm and honourable basis. There 
seems the strongest reason to believe that far from reaching his end 
through the new parliament, he would have experienced those warm 
assaults on the administration, which generally distinguished the house 
of commons under his father and brother. But, as he was in no want 
of money, and had not the temper to endure what he thought the 
language of republican faction, we may be equally sure that a short 
and angry session would have ended with a more decided resolution 
on his side to govern in future without such impracticable counsellors. 
The doctrine imputed of old to lord Straftord, that, after trying the 
good-will of parliament in vain, a king was absolved from the legal 
maxims of government, was always at the heart of the Stuarts. His 
army was numerous, according at least to English notions ; he had 
already begun to fill it with popish officers and soldiers ; the militia, 
though less to be depended on, was under the command of lord and 
deputy lieutenants carefully selected ; above all, he would at the last 
have recourse to France ; and though the experiment of bringing over 
F rench troops was very hazardous, it is difficult to say that he might 
not have succeeded, with all these means, in preventing or putting 
down any concerted insurrection. But at last the renewal of civil 
bloodshed and the anarchy of rebellion seemed to be the alternative of 
slavery, if William had never earned the just title of our deliverer. It 
is still more evident that, after the invasion had taken place, and a 
general defection had exhibited the king’s inability to resist, there could 
have been no such compromise as the tories fondly expected, no legal 
and peaceable settlement in what they called a free parliament, leaving 
James in the real and recognised possession of his constitutional pre- 
rogatives. Those who have grudged William III. the laurels that he 
won for our service are ever prone to insinuate, that his unr.atural 
ambition would be content with nothing less than the crown, instead of 
returning to his country after he had convinced the king of the error of 
his counsels, and obtained securities for the religion and liberties of 
England, The hazard of the enterprise, and most hazardous it truly 
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was, was to have been his ; the profit and advantage our own. I do 
not know that William absolutely expected to place himself on the 
ihrone ; because be could hardly anticipate that James would so pre- 
cipitately abandon a kingdom wherein he was acknowledged, and had 
still many adherents. But undoubtedly he must, in consistency with 
his magnanimous designs, have determined to place England in its 
natural station, as a party in the great alliance against the power of 
Louis XIV. To this one object of securing the liberties of Europe, 
and chiefly of his own country, the whole of his heroic life was directed 
with undeviating, undishcartened firmness. He had in view no distant 
prospect, when the entire succession of the Spanish monarchy would 
be claimed by that insatiable prince, whose renunciation at the treaty 
of the Pyrenees was already maintained to be invalid. Against the 
present aggressions and future schemes of this neighbour the league of 
Augsburg had just been concluded. England, a free, a protestant, a 
maritime kingdom, would, in her natural position, as a rival of France, 
and deeply concerned in the independence of the Netherlands, become 
a leading member of this confederacy. But the sinister attachments 
of the house of Stuart had long diverted her from her true interests, 
and rendered her councils disgracefully and treacherously subservient 
to those of Louis. It was therefore the main object of the prince of 
Orange to strengthen the alliance by the vigorous co-operation of this 
kingdom ; and with no other view, the emperor, and even the pope, 
had abetted his undertaking. But it was impossible to imagine that 
James would have come with sincerity into measures so repugnant to 
his predilections and interests. What better could be expected than a 
recurrence of that false and hollow system which had betrayed Europe 
and dishonoured England iindcr Charles II.; or rather, would not the 
sense of injury and thraldom have inspired still more deadly aversion 
to the cause of those to whom he must have ascribed his humiliation ? 
There was as little reason to hope that he would abandon the long- 
cherished schemes of arbitrary power, and the sacred interests of his 
own faith. We must remember that, when the adherents or apologists 
of James II. have spoken of him as an unfortunately misguided prince, 
they have insinuated what neither the notorious history of those times, 
nor the more secret information since brought to light, will in any 
degree confirm. It was indeed a strange excuse for a king of such 
mature years, and so trained in the most diligent attention to business. 
That in some particular instances he acted under the influence of his 
confessor, Petre. is not unlikely ; but the general temper of his ad- 
ministration, his notions of government, the object he had in view, 
were perfectly his own, and were pursued rather in spite of much dis* 
suasion and many warnings, than through the suggestions of any 
treacherous counsellors. 

Both with respect therefore to the prince of Orange and to the 
English nation, James II. was to be considered as an enemy whose 
resentment could never be appeased, and whose power consequently 
must be wholly taken away. It is true that, if he had remained in 
England, it would have been extremely difficult to deprive him of the 
nominal sovereignty. But in this case, the prince of Orange must 
have been invested, by some course or other, with all its real attribut 
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He undoubtedly intended to remain in this country ; and could not 
otherwise have preserved that entire ascendancy which was necessary 
for his ultimate purposes. The king could not have been permitted, 
with any common prudence, to retain the choice of his ministers, or 
the command of his army, or his negative voice in laws, or even his 
personal liberty ; by which I mean, that his guards must have been 
either Dutch, or at least appointed by the prince and parliament. 
Less than this it would have been childish to require ; and this would 
not have been endured by any man even of James’s spirit, or by the 
nation, when the re-action of loyalty should return, without continued 
efforts to get rid of an arrangement far more revolutionary and sub- 
versive of the established monarchy than the king’s deposition. 

In the revolution of 1688 there was an unusual combination of 
favouring circumstances, and some of the most important, such as the 
king’s sudden flight, not within prior calculation, which render it no 
precedent for other times and occasions in point of expediency, what- 
ever it may be in point of justice. Resistance to tyranny by overt 
rebellion incurs not only the risks of failure, but those of national im- 
poverishment and confusion, of vindictive retaliation, and such aggres- 
sions (perhaps inevitable) on private right and liberty as render the 
name of revolution and its adherents odious. Those, on the other 
hand, who call in a powerful neighbour to protect them from domestic 
oppression, may too often expect to realise the horse of the fable, and 
endure a subjection more severe, permanent, and ignominious, than 
what they shake off. But the revolution effected by William III. 
united the independent character of a national act with the regularity 
and the coercion of anarchy which belong to a military invasion. The 
United Provinces were not such a foreign potentate as could put in 
jeopardy the independence of England ; nor could his army have 
maintained itself against the inclinations of the kingdom, though it 
was sufficient to repress any turbulence that would naturally attend so 
extraordinary a crisis. Nothing was done by the multitude ; no new 
men, soldiers, or demagogues had their talents brought forward by this 
rapid and pacific revolution ; it cost no blood, it violated no right, it 
was hardly to be traced in the course of justice ; the formal and exterior 
character of the monarchy remained nearly the same in so complete a 
regeneration of its spirit. Few nations can hope to ascend up to the 
sphere of a just and honourable liberty, especially when long use has 
made the track of obedience familiar, and they have learned to move 
as it were only by the clank of the chain, with so little toil and hard- 
ship. We reason too exclusively from this peculiar instance of 1688, 
when we hail the fearful struggles of other revolutions with a sanguine 
and confident sympathy. Nor is the only error upon this side. For, 
as if the inveterate and cankerous ills of a commonwealth could be 
extirpated with no loss and suffering, we are often prone to abandon 
the popular cause in agitated nations with as much fickleness as we 
embraced it, when we find that intemperance, irregularity, and con- 
fusion, from which great revolutions are very seldom exempt. These 
are indeed so much their usual attendants, the re-action of a self- 
deceived multitude is so probable a consequence, the general prospect 
of success in most cases so precarious, that wise and PX>od men are 
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more likely to hesitate too long, than to rush forward too eagerly. 
Yet, “ whatever be the cost of this noble liberty, we must be content to 
pay it to Heaven.” 

It is unnecessary even to mention those circumstances of this great 
event, which are minutely known to almost all my readers. They were 
all eminently favourable in their effect to the regeneration of our con- 
stitution ; even one of temporary inconvenience, namely, the return of 
James to London, after his detention by the fishermen near Faversham 
This, as Burnet has observed, and as is easily demonstrated by the 
writings of that time, gave a different colour to the state of affairs, and 
raised up a party which did not before exist, or at least was too dis- 
heartened to show itself. 1 His first desertion of the kingdom had dis- 
gusted every one, and might be construed into a voluntary cession. 
But his return to assume again the government put William under the 
necessity of using that intimidation which awakened the mistaken 
sympathy of a generous people. It made his subsequent flight, though 
certainly not what a man of courage enough to give his better judgment 
free play would have chosen, appear excusable and defensive. It 
brought out too glaringly, 1 mean for the satisfaction of prejudiced 
minds, the undeniable fact, that the two houses of convention deposed 
and expelled their sovereign. Thus the great schism of the Jacobites, 
though it must otherwise have existed, gained its chief strength ; and 
the revolution, to which at the outset a coalition of whigs and tories 
had conspired, became in its final result, in the settlement of the crown 
upon William and Mary, almost entirely the work of the former party. 

But while the position of the new government was thus rendered less 
secure, by narrowing the basis of public opinion whereon it stood, the 
liberal principles of policy which the whigs had espoused became in- 
comparably more powerful, and were necessarily involved in the con- 
tinuance of the revolution settlement. The ministers of William III. 
and of the house of Brunswic had no choice but to respect and 
countenance the doctrines of Locke, Hoadley, and Molesworth. The 
assertion of passive obedience to the crown grew obnoxious to the 
crown itself. Our new line of sovereigns scarcely ventured to hear of 
their hereditary right, and dreaded the cup of flattery that was drugged 
with poison. This was the greatest change that affected our monarchy 
by the fall of the house of Stuart. The laws were not so materially 
altered as the spirit and sentiments of the people. Hence those who 
look only at the former, have been prone to underrate the magnitude 

1 Some short pamphlets, written at this juncture to excite sympathy for the king, and disap- 

e -obation of the course pursued with respect to him, are in the Somers Collection, vol. ix. 

ut this force put upon their sovereign first wounded the consciences of Sancroft and the other 
bishops, who had hitherto done as much as in their station they well could to ruin the king’s 
cause and paralyse his arms. Several modern writers have endeavoured to throw an interest 
about James at the moment of his fall, either from a lurking predilection for all legitimately 
crowned heads, or from a notion that it becomes a generous historian to excite compassion for 
the unfortunate. There can be no objection to pitying James, if this feeling is kept unmingled 
with any blame of those who were the instruments of his misfortune. It was highly expedient 
for the good of this country, because the revolution settlement could not otherwise be attained, 
to work on James’s sense of his deserted state by intimidation ; and for that purpose the order 
conveyed by three of his own subjects, perhaps with some rudeness of manner, to leave White- 
nail was necessary. The drift of several accounts of the revolution that may be read is to hold 
forth Mulgrave, Craven, Arran, and Dundee to admiration, at the expense of William and of 
those who achieved the great consolidation of English liberty. 
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of this revolution. The fundamental maxims of the constitution, both 
as they regard the king and the subject, may seem nearly the same ; 
but the disposition with which they were received and interpreted was 
entirely different. 

It was in this turn of feeling, in this change, if I may so say, of the 
heart, far more than in any positive statutes and improvements of the 
law, that I consider the revolution to have been eminently conducive 
to our freedom and prosperity. Laws and statutes as remedial, nay 
more closely limiting the prerogative than the bill of rights and act 0. 
settlement, might possibly have been obtained from James himself, as 
the price of his continuance on the throne, or from his family, as that 
of their restoration to it. But what the revolution did for us was this ; 
it broke a spell that had charmed the nation. It cut up by the roots 
all that theory of indefeasible right, of paramount prerogative, which 
had put the crown in continual opposition to the people. A contention 
had now subsisted for five hundred years, but particularly during the 
last four, reigns, against the aggressions of arbitrary power. The 
sovereigns of this country had never patiently endured the control of 
parliament ; nor was it natural for them to do so, while the two houses 
of parliament appeared historically, and in legal language, to derive 
their existence as well as privileges from the crown itself They had 
at their side the pliant lawyers, who held the prerogative to be uncon- 
trollable by statutes, a doctrine of itself destructive to any scheme of 
reconciliation and compromise between a king and his subjects; they 
had the churchmen, whose casuistry denied that the most intolerable 
tyranny could excuse resistance to a lawful government. These two 
propositions could not obtain general acceptation without rendering all 
national liberty precarious. 

It has been always reckoned among the most difficult problems in 
the practical science of government, to combine an hereditary monarchy 
with security of freedom, so that neither the ambition of kings shall 
undermine the people's rights, nor the jealousy of the people overturn 
the throne. England had already experience of both these mischiefs. 
And there seemed no prospect before her, but either their alternate 
recurrence, or a final submission to absolute power, unless by one great 
effort she could put the monarchy for ever beneath the law, and reduce 
it to an integrant portion instead of the primary source and principle 
of the constitution. She must reverse the favoured maxim, “A Deo 
rex, h rege lex and make the crown itself appear the creature of the 
law. But our ancient monarchy, strong in a possession of seven cen- 
turies, and in those high and paramount prerogatives which the con- 
senting testimony of lawyers and the submission of parliaments had 
recognised, a monarchy from which the house of commons and every 
existing peer, though not perhaps the atistocratic order itself, derived 
its participation in the legislature, could not be bent to the republican 
theories, which have been not very successfully attempted in some 
modern codes of constitution. It could not be held, without breaking 
up all the foundations of our polity, that the monarchy emanated from 
the parliament, or even from the people. But by the revolution anc’ 
by the act of settlement, the rights of the actual monarch, of the 
reigning family, were made to emanate from the parliament and thf 
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people. In technical language, in the grave and respectful theory of 
our constitution, the crown is still the fountain from which law and 
justice spring forth. Its prerogatives are in the main the same as 
under the Tudors and the Stuarts; but the right of the house of 
Brunswick to exercise them can only be deduced from the convention 
of 1688. 

The great advantage therefore of the revolution, as I would explicitly 
affirm, consists in that which was reckoned its reproach by many, and 
its misfortune by more; that it broke the line of succession. No other 
remedy could have been found, according to the temper and prejudices 
of those times, against the unceasing conspiracy of power. But when 
the very tenure of power was conditional, when the crown, as we may 
say, gave recognisances for its good behaviour, when any violent and 
concerted aggressions on public liberty would have ruined those who 
could only resist an inveterate faction by the arms which liberty put in 
their hands, the several parts of the constitution were kept in cohesion 
by a tie far stronger than statutes, that of a common interest in its 
preservation. The attachment of James to popery, his infatuation, his 
obstinacy, his pusillanimity, nay even the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester, the life of the prince of Wales, the extraordinary permanence 
and fidelity of his party, were all the destined means through which 
our present grandeur and liberty, our dignity of thinking on matters of 
government, have been perfected. Those liberal tenets, which at the 
era of the revolution were maintained but by one denomination of 
English party, and rather perhaps on authority of not very good pre- 
cedents in our history than of sound general reasoning, became in the 
course of the next generation almost equally the creed of the other, 
whose long exclusion from government taught them to solicit the 
people’s favour; and by the time that Jacobitism was extinguished, 
had passed into received maxims of English politics. None at least 
would care to call them in question within the walls of parliament ; 
nor have their opponents been of much credit in the paths of literature. 
Yet, as since the extinction of the house of Stuart’s pretensions, and 
other events of the last half century, we have seen those exploded 
doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right revived under another name, 
and some have been willing to misrepresent the transactions of the 
revolution and the act of settlement as if they did not absolutely 
amount to a deposition of the reigning sovereign, and an election of a 
new dynasty by the representatives of the nation in parliament, it may 
be proper to state precisely the several votes, and to point out the 
impossibility of reconciling them to any gentler construction. 

The lords spiritual and temporal, to the number of about ninety, and 
an assembly of all who had sat in any of king Charles’s parliaments, 
with the lord mayor and fifty of the common council, requested the 
prince of Orange to take upon him the administration after the king’s 
second flight, and to issue writs for a convention in the usual manner. 1 

1 Pari. Hist. v. 26. The former address on the king’s first quitting London, signed by the 
peers and bishops, who met at Guildhall, Dec. xx.« did not, in express terms, desire the prince 
of Orange to assume the government, or to call a parliament, though it evidently tended to 
that result, censuring the king, and extolling the prince’s conduct, Id. 19. It was signed by 
the archbishop, his last public act. Burnet has exposed himself to the larb of Ralph by st.itin| 
tfos address of Dec. ix, incorrectly. 



t>/2 Proceedings of the Convention Parliament 

This was on the 26th of December ; and the convention met on the 
22nd of January. The first care was to address the prince to take the 
administration of affairs and disposal of the revenue into his hands, in 
order to give a kind of parliamentary sanction to the power he already 
exercised. On the 28th of January the commons, after a debate in 
which the friends of the late king made but a faint opposition, came to 
their great vote: That king James II. having endeavoured to subvert 
the constitution of this kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween king and people, and by the advice of jesuits and other wicked 
persons having violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn 
himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that 
the throne is thereby vacant. They resolved unanimously the next 
day, that it hath been found by experience inconsistent with the safety 
and welfare of this protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince. (Com. Journs. ; Pari. Hist.) This vote was a remarkable 
triumph of the whig party, who had contended for the exclusion bill ; 
and, on account of that endeavour to establish a principle which no 
one was now found to controvert, had been subjected to all the insults 
and reproaches of the opposite faction. The lords agreed with equal 
unanimity to this vote ; which, though it was expressed only as an 
abstract proposition, led by a practical inference to the whole change 
that the whigs had in view. Hut upon the former resolution several 
important divisions took place. The first question put, in order to 
save a nominal allegiance to the late king, was, whether a regency 
with the administration of regal power under the style of king James II. 
during the life of the said king James, be the best and safest way to 
preserve the protestant religion and the laws of this kingdom ? This 
was supported both by those peers who really meant to exclude the 
king from the enjoyment of power, such as Nottingham, its great pro- 
moter, and by those who, like Clarendon, were anxious for his return 
upon terms of security for their religion and liberty. The motion was 
lost by fifty-one to forty-nine ; and this seems to have virtually decided, 
in the judgment of the house, that James had lost the throne. 1 The 
lords then resolved that there was an original contract between the 
king and people, by fifty-five to forty-six ; a position that seems rather 
too theoretical, yet necessary at that time, as denying the divine origin 
of monarchy, from which its absolute and indefeasible authority had 
been plausibly derived. They concurred, without much debate, in the 
rest of the commons > vote ; till they came to the clause that he had 
abdicated the government, for which they substituted the word “ de- 
serted.” They next omitted the final and most important clause, that 
the throne was thereby vacant, by a majority of fifty-five to forty-one. 
This was owing to the party of lord Danby, who asserted a devolution 
of the crown on the princess of Orange. It seemed to be tacitly 
understood by both sides that the infant child was to be presumed 
spurious. This at least was a necessary supposition for the tories, who 
sought in the idle rumours of the time an excuse for abandoning his 


the lords to 

by a king or a regent. »ucn a moae oi putting tne question vi 
observe that M, M azure Ins been deceived by these authorities. 
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right. As to the whigs, though they were active in discrediting this 
unfortunate boy’s legitimacy, their own broad principles of changing 
the line of succession rendered it, in point of argument, a superfluous 
inquiry. The tories, who had made little resistance to the vote of 
abdication, when it was proposed in the commons, recovering courage 
by this difference between the two houses ; and perhaps by observing 
the king’s party to be stronger out of doors than it had appeared to be, 
were able to muster 15 1 voices against 282 in favour of agreeing with 
the lords in leaving out the clause about the vacancy of the throne. 1 
There was still, however, a far greater preponderance of the whigs in 
one part of the convention, than of the tories in the other. In the 
famous conference that ensued between committees of the two houses 
upon these amendments, it was never pretended that the word “ abdi- 
cation ” was used in its ordinary sense, for a voluntary resignation of 
the crown. The commons did not practise so pitiful a subterfuge. 
Nor could the lords explicitly maintain, whatever might be the wishes 
of their managers, that the king was not expelled and excluded as 
much by their own word “ desertion ” as by that which the lower house 
had employed. Their own previous vote against a regency was deci- 
sive upon this point. 2 But as abdication was a gentler term than for- 
feiture, so desertion appeared a still softer method of expressing the 
same idea. Their chief objection, however, to the former word was 
that it led, or might seem to lead to the vacancy of the throne, against 
which their principal arguments were directed. They contended that 
in our government there could be no interval or vacancy, the heir’s 
right being complete by a demise of the crown ; so that it would at 
once render the monarchy elective, if any other person were designated 
to the succession. The commons did not deny that the present case 
was one of election, though they refused to allow that the monarchy 
jvas thus rendered perpetually elective. They asked, supposing a right 
to descend upon the next heir, who was that heir to inherit it ; and 
gained one of their chief advantages by the difficulty of evading this 
question. It was indeed evident, that, if the lords should carry their 
amendments, an inquiry into the legitimacy of the prince of Wales 
could by no means be dispensed with. Unless that could be disproved 
more satisfactorily than they had reason to hope, they must come back 
to the inconveniences of a regency, with the prospect of bequeathing 
interminable confusion to their posterity. For, if the descendants of 
lames should continue in the Roman catholic religion, the nation 
might be placed in the ridiculous situation of acknowledging a dynasty 
of exiled kings, whose lawful prerogative would be withheld by another 
race of protestant regents. It was indeed strange to apply the pro- 
visional substitution of a regent in cases of infancy or imbecility of 
mind to a prince of mature age, and full capacity for the exercise of 
power. Upon the king’s return to England, this delegated authority 
must cease of itself ; unless supported by votes of parliament as violent 
and incompatible with the regular constitution as his deprivation of 

1 Pari. Hist. 61. The chief speakers on this side were old sir Thomas Clarges, brother-in- 
law of general Monk, who had been distinguished as an opponent of administration under Charles 
and James, and Mr. Finch, brother of lord Nottingham, who had been solicitor-geneial to 
Charies, but was removed in the late reign. 

* James rt called “ the late king ” in a resolution of the lords on Feb. a. 
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the royal title, but far less secure for the subject, whom the statute of 
Ienry VII. would shelter in paying obedience to a king de facto; 
w ile the fate of sir Heniy Vane was an awful proof that no other 
nai le could give countenance to usurpation. A great part of the 
lation not thirty years before had been compelled by acts of parlia- 
ment (13 Car. II. c. i. ; 17 Car. II. c. ii.) to declare upon oath their ab- 
horrence of that traitorous position, that arms might be taken up by 
the king’s authority against his person or those commissioned by him, 
ihrough the influence of those very tories or loyalists who had now 
recourse to the identical distinction between the king’s natural and 
pol'tical capacity, for which the presbyterians had incurred so many 
re roaches. 

In this conference, however, if the whigs had every advantage on 
the solid grounds of expediency, or rather political necessity, the tories 
were as much superior in the mere argument, either as it regarded the 
common sense of words, or the principles of our constitutional law. 
Even should we admit that an hereditary king is competent to abdicate 
the throne in the name of all his posterity, this could only be intended 
of a voluntary and formal cession, not such a constructive abandon- 
ment of his right by misconduct as the commons had imagined. The 
word “ forfeiture ” might better have answered this purpose; but it had 
seemed too great a violence on principles which it was more convenient 
to undermine than to assault. Nor would even forfeiture bear out by 
analogy the exclusion of an heir, whose right was not liable to be set 
aside at the ancestor’s pleasure. It was only by recurring to a kind of 
paramount, and what 1 may call hyper-constitutional law, a mixture ot 
force and regard to the national good, which is the best sanction of 
what is done in revolutions, that the vote of the commons could be 
defended. They proceeded not by the stated rules of the English 
government, but the general rights of mankind. They looked not so 
much to Magna Charta, as the original compact of society, and rejected 
Coke and Hale for Hooker and Grotius. 

The house of lords, after this struggle against principles undoubtedly 
very novel in the discussions of parliament, gave way to the strength 
of circumstance and the steadiness of the commons. They resolved 
not to insist on their amendments to the original vote ; and followed 
this up by a resolution, that the prince and princess of Orange shall 
be declared king and queen of England, and all the dominions there- 
unto belonging/ But the commons with a noble patriotism delayed 
to concur in this hasty settlement of the crown, till they should have 
completed the declaration of those fundamental rights and liberties for 
the sake of which alone they had gone forward with this great revo- 
lution.® That declaration, being at once an exposition of the mis- 

This was carried by sixty-two to forty-seven, according to lord Clarendon ; several of the 
tories going over, and others who had been hitherto absent coming down to vote. Forty peers 
protested, including twelve bishops, out of seventeen present. Trelawney.who had voted against 
the regency, was one of them ; but not Compton, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Crewe, Sprat, or Hail; 
the three former, I believe, being in the maj ority . Lloyd had been absent when the vote passed 
against a regency, out of unwillingness to disagree with the majority of his brethren ; but he 
sras entirely of Burnet’s mind. The votes of the bishops are not accurately stated in most books ; 
arhich has induced me to mention them here. Lords’ Journals, Feb. 6. 

* It had been resolved, Jan. 29., that before the committee proceed to fill the throne now 
a r a»t, they will proceed to secure our religion, laws, and liberties. 
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government which had compelled them to dethrone the late king, and 
of the conditions upon which they elected his successors, was incor- 
porated in the final resolution to which both houses came on the 13th 
of February, extending the limitation of the crown as far as the state 
of affairs required: “That William and Mary, prince and princess of 
Orange, be, and be declared king and queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and 
dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to them, the said prince 
and princess, during their lives, and the life of the survivor of them; 
and that the sole and full exercise of the regal power be only in, and 
executed by, the said prince of Orange, in the names of the said prince 
and princess, during their joint lives; and after their decease the said 
crown and royal dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to be to 
the heirs of the body of the said princess ; for default of such issue, to 
the princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and for 
default of such issue, to the heirs of the body of the said William 
prince of Orange.” 

Thus, to sum up the account of this extraordinary change in our 
established monarchy, the convention pronounced, under the slight 
disguise of a word unusual in the language of English law, that the 
actual sovereign had forfeited his right to the nation's allegiance. It 
swept away by the same vote the reversion of his posterity and of those 
who could claim the inheritance of the crown. It declared that, during 
an interval of nearly two months, there was no king of England; the 
monarchy lying, as it were, in abeyance from the 23rd of December to 
the 13th of February. It bestowed the crown on William, jointly with 
his wife indeed, but so that her participation of the sovereignty should 
be only in name.* It postponed the succession of the princess Anne 
during his life. Lastly, it made no provision for any future devolution 
of the crown in failure of issue from those to whom it was thus limited, 
leaving that to the wisdom of future parliaments. Yet only eight years 
before, nay much less, a large part of the nation had loudly proclaimed 
the incompetency of a full parliament, with a lawful king at its head, 
to alter the lineal course of succession. No whig had then openly 
professed the doctrine, that not only a king, but an entire royal family, 
might be set aside for public convenience. The notion of an original 
contract was denounced as a republican chimera. The deposing ol 

1 See Burnet's remarkable conversation with Bentinck, wherein the former warmly opposed 
the settlement of the crown on the prince of Orange alone, as Halifax had suggested. 15ut 
nothing in it is more remarkable than that the bishop does not perceive that this was virtually 
done ; for it would be difficult to prove that Mary’s loyalty differed at all from that of a queen 
consort, except in having her name in the style She was exactly in the same predicament as 
Philip had been during his mairiage with Mary 1 I lei admuable tempci made hei acquiesce 
in tins exclusion from power, which the sterner character of her husband demanded ; and with 
respect to the conduct of the convention, it must be observed that the nation owed her no par* 
ticular debt of gratitude, nor had she any bet ter claim than her sister to fill a throne by election, 
which had been declared vacant . In fact, there was no middle course between what was done, 
and following the precedent of Philip, as to which Hen thick said, he fancied the prince would 
not like to be his wife’s gentleman usher : for a divided sovereignty was a monstrous and im- 
practicable expedient in theoiy, however the submissive disposition of the queen might have 
prevented its mischiefs. Burnet seems to have had a puzzled view of this ; for he says after- 
wards, “ It seemed to be a double-bottomed monarchy, where there were two joint sovereigns : 
but those who knew the queen’s temper and principles had no apprehensions of divided coun- 
sels, or of a distracted government.” Vol. ii. 2 . The convention had not trusted to the queen’s 
temper and principles. It required a distinct act of parliament (2 W. & M > c. 6.) to enable her 
to exercise the regal power during the king’s absence from England. 
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kings was branded as the worst birth of popery and fanaticism. If 
other revolutions have been more extensive in their effect on the 
established government, few perhaps have displayed a more rapid 
transition of public opinion. For it cannot, I think, be reasonably 
doubted that the majority of the nation went along with the vote of 
their representatives. Such was the termination of that contest, which 
the house of Stuart had obstinately maintained against the liberties, 
and of late, against the religion of England ; or rather, of that far more 
ancient controversy between the crown and the people which had 
never been wholly at rest since the reign of John. During this long 
period, the balance, except in a few irregular intervals, had been swayed 
in favour of the crown ; and though the government of England was 
always a monarchy limited by law, though it always, or at least since 
the admission of the commons into the legislature, partook of the three 
simple forms, yet the character of a monarchy was evidently prevalent 
over the other pails of the constitution. But, since the revolution of 
t688, and particularly from thence to the death of George II., it seems 
equally just to say, that the predominating character has been aristo- 
cratical; the prerogative being in some respects too limited, and in 
others too little capable of effectual exercise, to counterbalance the 
hereditary peerage, and that class of great territorial proprietors, who, 
in a political division, arc to be reckoned among the proper aristocracy 
of the kingdom. This, however, will be more fully explained in the 
succeeding chapters, which are to terminate the present work. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE REJGN OF WILLIAM III. 

Declaration of Rights — full of Rights— Military Force without Con- 
sent declared illegal — Discontent with the new Government — Its 
Causes-— Incompatibility of the Revolution with received Principles — 
Character and Errors of William — Jealousy o f the Whigs— Bill of 
Indemnity — Bill for restoring Coiporations — Settlement of the Re- 
venue — Appropriation of Supplies— Dissatisfaction of the King — No 
Republican Parly in Existence — William employs Tories in Ministry 
— Intrigues with the late King — Schemes for his Restoration — At- 
tainder of Sir John Fenwick — III Success of the War — Its Expenses 
— Treaty of Ryswick — Jealousy of the Commons — Army reduced — 
Irish Forfeitures resumed — Parliamentary Inquiries — Treaties of 
Partition — Improvements in Constitution under William — Bill for 
Triennial Parliaments — Law of 7 'reason — Statute of Edward III 
— Its constructive Interpretation— Statute of William III. — Liberty 
of the Press — Law of Libel — Religious Toleration — Attempt at Com- 
prehension — Schism of the Non-jurors — Laws against Roman Catho- 
lics — Act of Settlement — Limitations of Prerogative contained in it 
— Privy Council superseded by a Cabmet— Exclusion of Placemen 
and Pensioners from Parliament — Independence of Judges — Oath of 
Abjuration. — pp. 676 -738. 

THE Revolution is not to be considered as a mere effort of the nation 
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on a pressing emergency to rescue itself from the violence of a parti- 
cular monarch ; much less as grounded upon the danger of the Anglican 
church, its emoluments, and dignities, from the bigotry of a hostile 
religion. It was rather the triumph of those principles which, in the 
language of the present day, are denominated liberal or constitutional, 
over those of absolute monarchy, or of monarchy not effectually con- 
trolled by stated boundaries. It was the termination of a contest be- 
tween the regal power and that of parliament, which could not have 
been brought to so favourable an issue by any other means. But, while 
the chief renovation in the spirit of our government was likely to spring 
from breaking the line of succession, while no positive enactments 
would have sufficed to give security to freedom with the legitimate 
race of Stuart on the throne, it would have been most culpable, and 
even preposterous, to permit this occasion to pass by, 'without asserting 
and defining those rights and liberties which the very indeterminate 
nature of the king’s prerogative at common law, as well as the un- 
equivocal extension it hacl lately received, must continually place in 
jeopardy. The house of lords indeed, as 1 have observed in the last 
chapter, would have conferred the crown on William and Mary, leav- 
ing the redress of grievances to future arrangement ; and some eminent 
lawyers in the commons, Maynard and Pollexfen, seem to have had 
apprehensions of keeping the nation too long in a state of anarchy. 
(Pari. Hist. v. 54.) But the great majority of the commons wisely 
resolved to go at once to the root .of the nation’s grievances, and show 
their new sovereign that he was raised to the throne for the sake of 
those liberties, by violating which his predecessor had forfeited it. 

The declaration of rights presented to the prince of Orange by the 
marquis of Halifax, as speaker of the lords, in the presence of both 
houses, on the 18th of February, consists of three parts: a recital of 
the illegal and arbitrary acts committed by the late king, and of their 
consequent vote of abdication ; a declaration, nearly following the 
words of the former part, that such enumeiatcd acts are illegal; and a 
resolution, that the throne shall be fdl 'd by the prince and puncess of 
Orange, according to the limitations mentioned in the last chapter. 
Thus the declaration of rights was indissolubly connected with the 
revolution settlement, as its motive and its condition. 

The lords and commons in this instrument declare : That the pre- 
tended power of suspending laws, and the execution of laws, by regal 
authority without consent of parliament, is illegal; That the pretended 
power of dispensing with laws by regal authority, as it hath been 
assumed and exercised of late, is illegal; That the commission for 
creating the late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and 
all other commissions and courts of the like nature, are illegal and 
pernicious ; That levying of money for or to the use of the crown, by 
pretence of prerogative without grant of parliament, for longer time or 
in any other manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal ; 
That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and that all 
commitments or prosecutions for such petitions are illegal ; That the 
raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in time ot 
peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is illegal; That the 
subjects which are protestants may have arms for their defence suit 
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able to their condition, and as allowed by law; That elections of 
members of parliament ought to be free ; That the freedom of speech 
or debates, or proceedings in parliament, ought not to be impeached 
or questioned in any court or place out of parliament ; That excessive 
bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted ; That juries ought to be duly im- 
pannelled and returned, and that jurors which pass upon men in trials 
of high treason ought to be freeholders ; That all grants and promises 
of fines and forfeitures of particular persons, before conviction, are 
illegal and void; And that, for redress of ail grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently. (Pari. Hist. v. 108.) 

This declaration was, some months afterwards, confirmed by a 
regular act of the legislature in the bill of rights, which establishes at 
the same time the limitation of the crown according to the vote of both 
houses, and adds the important provision ; That all persons who shall 
hold communion with the church of Rome, or shall marry a papist, 
shall be excluded, and for ever incapable to possess, inherit, or enjoy 
the crown and government of this realm ; and in all such cases, the 
people of these realms shall be absolved from their allegiance, and the 
crown shall descend to the next heir. This was as near an approach 
to a generalisation of the principle of resistance as could be admitted 
with any security for public order. 

The bill of rights contained only one clause extending rather beyond 
the propositions laid clown in the declaration. This relates to the 
dispensing power, which the lords had been unwilling absolutely to 
condemn. They softened the general assertion of its illegality sent up 
from the other house, by inserting the words “ as it has been exercised 
of late.” (Journ. 1 1. 12. Feb. 1688-9.) In the bill of rights therefore a 
clause was introduced, that no dispensation by non obstante to any 
statute should be allowed, except in such cases as should be specially 
provided for by a bill to be passed during the present session. This 
reservation went to satisfy the scruples of the lords, who did not agree 
without difficulty to the complete abolition of a prerogative, so long 
recognised, and in many cases so convenient. (Pari. Hist. 345.) But 
the palpable danger of permitting it to exist in its indefinite state, 
subject to the interpretation of time-serving judges, prevailed with the 
commons over this consideration of conveniency ; and though in the 
next parliament the judges were ordered by the house of lords to draw 
a bill for the king’s dispensing in such cases wherein they should find 
it necessary, and for abrogating such laws as had been usually dis- 
pensed with and were become useless, the subject seems to have 
received no further attention. (Lords’ Journ. 22nd Nov. 1689.) 

Except in this article of the dispensing prerogative, we cannot say, 
on comparing the bill of rights with what is proved to be the law by 
statutes, or generally esteemed to be such on the authority of our best 
writers, that it took away any legal power of the crown, or enlarged 
the limits of popular and parliamentary privilege. The most question- 
able proposition, though at the same time one of the most important, 
was that which asserts the illegality of a standing army in time of 
peace unless with consent of parliament. It seems difficult to perceive 
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in what respect this infringed on any private man’s right, or by what 
clear reason (for no statute could be pretended) the king was debarred 
from inlisting soldiers by voluntary contract for the defence of his 
dominions, especially after an express law had declared the sole power 
over the militia, without giving any definition of that word, to reside in 
the crown. This had never been expressly maintained by Charles II.’s 
parliaments ; though the general repugnance of the nation to what was 
certainly an innovation might have provoked a body of men, who did 
not always measure their words, to declare its illegality . 1 It was how- 
ever at least unconstitutional, by which, as distinguished from illegal, 
I mean a novelty of much importance, tending to endanger the esta- 
blished laws. And it is manifest that the king could never inflict 
penalties by martial law, or generally by any other course, on his 
troops, nor quarter them on the inhabitants, nor cause them to interfere 
with the civil authorities ; so that, even if the proposition so absolutely 
expressed may be somewhat too wide, it still should be considered as 
mtually correct . 8 But its distinct assertion in the bill of rights put a 
more essential restraint on the monarchy, and rendered it in effect for 
ever impossible to employ any direct force or intimidation against the 
established laws and liberties of the people. 

1 The guards retained out of the old army disbanded at the king’s return have been already 
mentioned to have amounted to al>out 5000 men ; though some assert their number at first to 
have been considerably less. No objection seems to have been made at the time to the con- 
tinuance of these regiments, llut in 1667, on the insult offered to the coasts by the Dutch 
fleet, a great panic arising, 12,000 fresh troops were hastily levied. The commons, on July 
25., came to an unanimous resolution, that his majesty be humbly desired by such members as 
are his privy council, that when a peace is concluded, the new-raised forces be disbanded. 
The king four days after, in a speech to both houses, said, * f he wondered what one thing he 
had done since his coming into England, to persuade any sober person that he did intend 
to govern by a standing army ; he said he was more an Englishman than to do so. He 
deshed for as much as concerned him, to preserve the laws,” &c. Pari. Hist. iv. 363. Next 
session the two houses thanked him for having disbanded the late raised forces. Id. 369. But 
in 1673, during the second Dutch war, a considerable force having been levied, the house of 
commons, after a warm debate, resolved, Nov. 3., that a standing aimy was a grievance. Id 
604. And on Feb. following, that the continuing of any standing forces in this nation, other 
than the militia, is a gieat grievance and vexation to the people ; and that this house do hum- 
bly petition his majesty to cause immediately to be disbanded that part of them that were 
raised since Jan. 1. 1663. Id. ^65. This was done not long afterwards ; but early in 1678, on 
the pretext of entering into a war with France, he suddenly raised an army of 20,000 men or 
more according to some accounts, which gave so much alarm to the parliament, that they would 
only vote supplies on condition that these troops should be immediately disbanded Id. 985 
The king however employed the money without doing so ; and maintained in the next session, 
that it had been necessary to keep them, on foot ; intimating at the same time that he was now 
willing to comply, if the house thought it expedient to disband the troops ; which they accord- 
ingly voted with unanimity to be necessary for the safety of his majesty’s person and preserva- 
tion of the peace of the government, Nov. 25. Id. 1049. James showed in his speech to par- 
liament, Nov. 9. 1685, that he intended to keep on foot a standing army. Id. T37T. But 
though that house of commons was very differently composed from those in his brother’s 
reign, and voted as large a supply as the king required, they resolved that a bill be brought m 
to render the militia more useful , an oblique and timid hint of their disapprobation of aregulai 
force, against which several members had spoken. 

I do not find that any one, even in debate, goes the length of denying that the king might 
by his prerogative maintain a regular army ; none at least of the resolutions in the commons 
can be said to have that effect. 

% It is expressly against the petition of right, to quarter troops on the citizens, or to inflict 
any punishment by martial law. No court mania 1, in fact, can have any coercive jurisdiction 
except by statute ; unless we should resort to the old tribunal of the constable and marshal. 
And that this was admitted, even in bad times, we may learn by an odd case in sir Thomas 
Jones’s Reports, 147. (Pasch. 33. Car. II. 1681.) An action was brought for assault and false 
imprisonment. The defendant pleaded that he was lieutenant-governor of the isle of Scilly, 
and that the plaintiff was a soldier belonging to the garrison, and that it was the ancient custom 
of the castle, that if any soldier refused to render obedience, the governor might punish him 
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A revolution so thoroughly remedial, and accomplished with so little 
cost of private suffering, so little of angry punishment or oppression of 
the vanquished, ought to have been hailed with unbounded thankful- 
ness ana satisfaction. The nation’s deliverer and chosen sovereign, in 
himself the most magnanimous and heroic character of that age, might 
have expected no return but admiration and gratitude. Yet this was 
very far from being the case. In no period of time under the Stuarts 
were public discontent and opposition of parliament more prominent 
than in the reign of William III.; and that high souled prince enjoyed 
far less of his subjects’ affection than Charles II. No part of our 
history perhaps is read upon the whole with less satisfaction than these 
thirteen years, during which he sat upon his elective throne. It will be 
sufficient for me to sketch generally the leading causes, and the errors 
both of the prince and people, which hindered the blessings of the 
revolution from being duly appreciated by its contemporaries. 

The votes of the two houses, that James had abdicated, or in plainer 
words forfeited, his royal authority, that the crown was vacant, that 
one out of the regular line of succession should be raised to it, were so 
untenable by any known law, so repugnant to the principles of the 
established church, that a nation accustomed to think upon matters of 
government only as lawyers and churchmen dictated, could not easily 
reconcile them to its preconceived notions of duty. The first burst of 
resentment against the late king was mitigated by his fall; compassion, 
and even confidence, began to take place of it ; his adherents — some 
denying or extenuating the faults of his administration, others more 
artfully representing them as capable of redress by legal measures — 
having recovered from their consternation, took advantage of the 
necessary delay before the meeting of the convention, and of the time 
consumed in its debates, to publish pamphlets and circulate rumours 
in his behalf . 1 Thus at the moment when William and Mary were 
proclaimed (though it is highly probable that a majority of the kingdom ' 
sustained the bold votes of its representatives), there was yet a very 
powerful minority who believed the constitution to be most violently 
shaken, if not irretrievably destroyed, and the rightful sovereign to have 
been excluded by usurpation. The clergy were moved by pride and 
shame, by the just apprehension that their influence over the people 

oy imprisonment foi ft reasonable time ; which he had therefore done. The plaintiff demurred 
and had judgment in his favour. By demurring, he put it to the court to determine whether 
this plea { which is obviously fabricated in order to cover the want of any genera' right to main- 
tain discipline in this manner, were valid in point of law ; which they decided, as it appears, 
in the negative. 

In the next reign, however, an attempt was made to punish deserters capitally, not by a 
court martial, but on the authority of an ancient act of parliament. Chief justice Herbert is 
said to have resigned his place in the king's bench rather than come into this. Wright suc- 
ceeded him; and two deserters, having been convicted, were executed in London. Ralph, 
961. I cannot discover that there was any thing illegal in the proceeding ; and therefore 
question a little Herbert’s motive. See 3 Inst. 96. 

1 See several in the Somers Tracts, vol. x. One of these, a Letter to a Member of the Con- 
vention, by Dr. Sherlock, is very ably written, and puts all the consequences of a change of 
government, as to popular dissatisfaction, &c.. much as they turned out, though of course 
failing to show that a treaty with the king wou 'd be less open to objection. Sherlock declined 
for a time to take the oaths; but complying aUerwards, and writing in vindication, or at least 
excuse of the revolution, incurred the hostility of the Jacobites, and impaired his own reputa- 
tion by so interested a want of consistency , for he had been the most eminent champion of 
passive obedience. Even the distinction he found out, of the lawfulness of allegiance to a king 
de facto, was contrary to his former doctrine 
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would be impaired, by jealousy or hatred of the nonconformists, to 
leprecate so practical a confutation of the doctrines they had preached, 
especially when an oath of allegiance to their new sovereign came to 
be imposed ; and they had no alternative but to resign their benefices, 
or wound their reputation and consciences by submission upon some 
casuistical pretext, (i W. & M. c. 8.) Eight bishops, including the 
primate and several of those who had been foremost in the defence of 
the church during the late reign, with about four hundred clergy, some 
of them highly distinguished, chose the more honourable course o* 
refusing the new oaths ; and thus began the schism of the non-jurors 
more mischievous in its commencement than its continuance, and not 
so dangerous to the government of William 111. and George I. as the 
false submission of less sinceie mcn.J 

It seems undeniable that the sliength of this Jacobite faction sprung 
from the want of apparent necessity for the change of government. 
Extreme oppression produces an impetuous tide of resistance, which 
bears away the reasonings of the casuists. But the encroachments of 
James II., being rather felt in prospect than much actual injury, left 
men in a calmer temper, and disposed to weigh somewhat nicely the 
nature of the proposed remedy. The revolution was, or at least seemed 
to be, a case of political expediency ; and expediency is always a 
matter of uncertain argument. In many respects it was far better 
conducted, more peaceably, more moderately, with less passion and 
severity towards the guilty, with less mixture of democratic turbulence, 
with less innovation on the regular laws, than if it had been that 
extreme case of necessity which some are apt to require. But it was 


1 The necessity of excluding men so conscientious, and several of whom had very recently 
sustained so conspicuously the brunt of the battle against kins; James, was very painful ; and 
motives of policy, as well as generosity, were not wanting in favour of some indulgence towards 
them. On the other hand, it was dangerous to admit mu Ii a i< lle< non on the new settlement, 
as would be cast, by its enemies, if the clergy, especially the bishops, should be excused from 
the oath of allegiance. The house of lends made an amendment in the actrcquinng this oath, 
dispensing with it in the case of ecclesiastical persons, unless they should be called upon by 
the privy-council. . This, it was thought, would furnish a security for their peaceable demean- 
our, without shocking the people and occasioning a dangerous schism. Hut the commons 
resolutely opposed this ami ndment, as an unfair distinction, and derogatory to the king’s title. 
Pari. Hist. 218. Lord’s Joum. 17 April, 1689. The clergy, however, had six months more 
time allowed them, in 01 dm- to take the oath, than the possessors of lay offices. 

Upon the whole, I think the reasons for deprivation greatly piepondcratcd. Public prayers 
for the king by name foim part of our htutgy ; and it was .study impossible to dispense with 
the clergy’s reading them, which was as obnoxious as the oath of allegiance. Thus the bene- 
ficed priests must have been excluded : ami it was hardly required to make an exception for 
the sake of a few.bishops, even if difficulties of the same kind would not have occuned in the 
exercise of their jurisdiction, which hangs upon, and has a peipctual reference to the supre- 
macy of the crown. 

The king was empowered to reserve a third part of the value of their benefices to any twelve 
of the recusant clergy, t W. & M. c. 8. s. 16. Hut this could only be done at the expense of 
their successors;. and the behaviour of the non-jin ors, who strained every nerve in favour of 
the dethroned king, did not recommend them to the government. The deprived bishops, 
though many of them through their late behaviour were deservedly esteemed, cannot be 
reckoned among the eminent characters of our church for learning or capacity. Sancroft, the 
most distinguished of them, had not made any remarkable figure ; and none of the rest had 
any pretensions to literary credit. Those who filled their places weie incomparably superior. 
Among the non-juring clergy a certain number were considciabJc men ; but, upon the whole, 
the well-affected part of the church, not only at the revolution but for fifty years afterwards, 
contained by far its most useful and able members. Yet the effect of this expulsion was highly 
unfavourable to the new government ; and it required all the influence of a latitudinanan 
school of divinity, led by Locke, which was very st o» mong the bitv unde r William, to coun- 
teract it. 
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obtained on this account with less unanimity and heartfelt concurrence 
of the entire nation. 

The demeanour of William, always cold and sometimes harsh, his 
foreign origin (a sort of crime in English eyes) and foreign favourites ; 
the natural and almost laudable prejudice against one who had risen 
by the misfortunes of a very near relation, conspired with a ,dfesire of 
power not very judiciously displayed by him, to keep alive this dis- 
affection ; and the opposite party, regardless of all the decencies of 
political lying, took care to aggravate it by the vilest calumnies against 
one, who, though not exempt from errors, must be accounted the 
greatest man of his own age. It is certain that his government was in 
very considerable danger for three or four years after the revolution, 
and even to the peace of Ryswick. The change appeared so marvellous, 
and contrary to the bent of men’s expectation, that it could not be per- 
manent. Hence he was surrounded by the timid and the treacherous; 
by those who meant to have merits to plead after a restoration, and 
those who meant at least to be secure. A new and revolutionary 
government is seldom fairly dealt with. Mankind, accustomed to 
forgive almost every thing in favour of legitimate prescriptive power, 
exact an ideal faulllessncss from that which claims allegiance on the 
score of its utility. The personal failings of its rulers, the negligences 
of their administration, even the inevitable privations and difficulties 
which the nature of human affairs or the misconduct of their predeces- 
sors create, are imputed to them with invidious minuteness. Those 
who deem their own merit unrewarded, become always a numerous 
and implacable class of adversaries ; those whose schemes of public 
improvement have not been followed, think nothing gained by the 
change, and return to a restless censoriousness in which they had been 
accustomed to place delight. With all these it was natural that William 
should have to contend ; but we cannot in justice impute all the un- 
popularity of his administration to the disaffection of one party, or the 
fickleness and ingratitude of another. It arose in no slight degree from 
errors of his own. 

The king had been raised to the throne by the vigour and zeal of the 
whigs ; but the opposite party were so nearly upon an equality in both 
houses that it would have been difficult to frame his government on an 
exclusive basis. It would also have been highly impolitic, and, with 
respect to some few persons, ungrateful, to put a slight upon those who 
had an undeniable majority in the most powerful classes. William 
acted, therefore, on a wise and liberal principle in bestowing offices of 
trust on lord Danby, so meritorious in the revolution, and on lord 
Nottingham, whose probity was unimpeached ; while he gave the 
whigs, as was due, a decided preponderance in his council. Many of 
them, however, with that indiscriminating acrimony which belongs to 
all factions, could not endure the elevation of men who had complied 
with the court too long, and seemed by their tardy opposition (Burnet. 
Ralph, 174. 179.) to be rather the patriots of the church than of civil 
liberty. They remembered that Danby had been impeached as a 
corrupt and dangerous minister ; that Halifax had been involved, at 
least by holding a confidential office at the time, in the last and worst 
part of Charles's reien. They saw Godolphin, who had concurred in 
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the commitment of the bishops, and every other measure of the late 
king, still in the treasury ; and, though they could not reproach 
Nottingham with any misconduct, were shocked that his conspicuous 
opposition to the new settlement should be rewarded with the post of 
secretary of state. The mismanagement of affairs in Ireland during 
1689, whjch was very glaring, furnished specious grounds for suspicion 
that the king was betrayed. 1 * It is probable that he was so, though not 
at that time by the chiefs of his ministry. This was the beginning of 
that dissatisfaction with the government of William, on the part of 
those who had the most zeal for his throne, which eventually became 
far more harassing than the conspiracies of his real enemies. Halifax 
gave way to the prejudices of the commons, and retired from power. 
These prejudices were no doubt unjust, as they respected a man so 
sound in principle, though not uniform in conduct, and who had with- 
stood the arbitrary maxims of Charles and James in that cabinet, of 
which he unfortunately continued too long a member. But his fall is a 
warning to English statesmen, that ihey will be deemed responsible to 
tlicir country for measures which they countenance by remaining in 
office, though they may resist them in council. 

The same honest warmth which impelled the whigs to murmur at 
the employment of men sullied by their compliance with the court 
made them unwilling to concur in the king's desire of a total amnesty. 
They retained the bill of indemnity in the commons; and excepting 
some by name, and many more by general clauses, gave their adversa- 
ries a pretext for alarming all those whose conduct had not been irre- 
proachable. Clemency is indeed for the most part the wisest, as well 
as the most generous policy; yet it might seem dangerous to pass over 
with unlimited forgiveness that servile obedience to arbitrary power, 
especially in the judges, which, as it springs from a base motive, is best 
controlled by the fear of punishment. But some of the late king's 
instruments had fled with him, others were lost and ruined ; it was 
better to follow the precedent set at the restoration, than to give them 
a chance of regaining public sympathy by a prosecution out of the 
regular course of law. 3 * * * * In one instance, the expulsion of sir Robert 
Sawyer from the house, the majority displayed a just resentment against 
one of the most devoted adherents of the prerogative, so long as civil 
liberty alone was in danger. Sawyer had been latterly very conspicu- 
ous in defence of the church ; and it was expedient to let the nation 
see that the days of Charles II. were not entirely forgotten. 8 Nothing 


1 The parliamentary debates are full of complaints as to the mismanagement of all things in 

Ireland. These might be thought hasty or factious ; but marshal Schomberg’s letters to the 

king yield them strong confirmation. Dalrymple, App. 26, &c. William’s resolution to take 

the Irish war on himself saved not only that country but England. Our own constitution was 

won on the Iloyne. The star of the house of Stuai t grew pale for ever on that illustrious day 

when James displayed again the pusillanimity which had cost him his English crown. Yet 
the best friends of William dissuaded him from going into Ireland, so imminent did the peril 
appear at home. Dalrymple, Td. 97. Things,” says Unmet, “ were in a very ill disposition 

towards a fatal turn.” 

8 See the debates on this subject in the Pari. Hist, which is a transcript from Anchitel Grey. 
The whigs, or at least some hot-headed men among them, were ceitamly too much actuated 
by a vindictive spirit, and consumed too much time on this necessary bill. 

• The prominent instance of Sawyer’s delinquency, which caused his expulsion, was his 
refusal of a writ of error to sir Thomas Armstrong. Pari. Hist. 516. It was notorious that 
Armstrong suffered by a legal murder ; and an attorney-general in such a case could not be 
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was concluded as to the indemnity in this parliament; but in the next, 
William took the matter into his own hands by sending down an act or 
grace. 

I scarcely venture, at this distance from the scene, to pronounce n 
opinion as to the clause introduced by the whigs into a bill for restor- 
ing corporations, which excluded for the space of seven years *all ho 
had acted or even concurred in surrendering charters for municipal 
offices of trust. This was no doubt intended to maintain their own 
superiority by keeping the church or tory faction out of corporations. 
It evidently was not calculated to assuage the prevailing animosities. 
But on the other hand, the cowardly subniissiveness of the others to 
the quo warrantos seemed at least to deserve this censure; and the 
measure could by no means be put on a level in point of rigour with 
the corporation act of Charles II. As the dissenters, unquestioned 
friends of the revolution, had been universally excluded bv that statute, 
and the torics had lately been strong enough to prevent their re-admis- 
sion, it was not unlair for the opposite party, or rather for the govern- 
ment, to provide some secui ily against men, who, in spite of their oaths 
of allegiance, were not likely to have thoroughly abjured their former 
principles. This clause, which modern historians generally condemn 
as oppressive, had the strong support of Mr. Someis, then solicitor- 
general. It was, however, lost through the court’s conjunction with 
the torics in the lower house, and the bill itself fell to the ground in the 
upper; so that those who had come into corporations by very ill means 
retained their power, to the great disadvantage of the revolution party; 
as the next elections made appear . 1 

But if the whigs behaved in these instances with too much of that 
passion which, though offensive and mischievous in its excess, is yet 
almost inseparable from patriotism and incorrupt sentiments in so 

reckoned as free from personal responsibility as an ordinary advocate who maintains a cause 
for his fee. The Hist lesolution had been to give reputation out of the estates of the judges 
and prosecutors to Armstiong’s family ; which was, perhaps rightly, abandoned. 

The house of lot ds, who, having a powei to examine upon oath, arc suppohc.l to sift the 
truth in such inquiries better than the commons, were not 1 emms in endeavoutmg to bung the 
instruments of Stuait tyranny to justice, Besides the committee appointed on the very second 
day of the convention, 23 Jan. i68y, to investigate the supposed circumstances of suspicion as 
to the death of lord Kssex, (a committee renewed afterwards, and formed of persons by no 
means likely to have abandoned any path that might lead to the detection of guilt in the late 
king,' another was appointed in the second session of the same parliament (Lords’ Journs. 1 
Nov. 1689) “to consider who were the advisers and prosecutors of the inui,irrs of lord Russell, 
col. Sidney, Armstrong, Cornish, &c., and who were the advisers of issuing out writs of quo 
warrantos against corpoiations, and who were their regulators, and also who were the public 
assertors of the dispensing power.” The examinations taken bcfoie this committee are printed 
in the Lords’ Journs. 9.0 Lee. ifiyp , and theie certainly does not appear any want of zeal to 
convict the guilty. But neither the law nor the proofs would serve them. They could esta- 
blish nothing against "Dudley North, the tory sheriff of 1683, except that he had named lord 
Russell’s panel himself , which, though inegul.ir and doubtless ill-designed, had unluckily a 
precedent in the conduct of the famous whig sheriff, Shngsby Bethell ; a man who, like North, 
though on the opposite side, cared more for his party than for decency and justice. Lord 
Halifax was a good deal hurt in character by this report ; and never made a considerable figure 
afterwards. Burnet, 34. His mortification led him to engage in an intrigue with the late king, 
which was discovered ; yet, I suspect that, with his usual versatility, he again abandoned that 
cause before his death. Ralph. 467. The act of grace (2 W. .Sc M. c. jo.) contained a small 
number of exceptions, too many indeed for its name ; but probably there would have been dif- 
ficulty in prevailing on the houses to pass it generally • and no one was ever molested after- 
wards on account of his conduct before the revolution. 

1 Pari. Hist. 508. et post. Journals, 2nd and 10th Jan. 1689, 1690. Burnet's account is 
confused and inaccurate, as is very commonly the case : he trusted, I believe, almost entirely 
(0 his memory. Ralph and Somerville are scarce ever candid towards the whigs in this reign. 
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numerous an assembly as the house of commons, they amply redeemed 
their glory by what cost them the new king’s favour, their wise and 
admirable settlement of the revenue. 

The first parliament of Charles II. had fixed on 1,200,000/. as the 
Drdinary revenue of the crown, sufficient in times of no peculiar exigency 
for the support of its dignity and for the public defence. For this they 
provided various resources ; the hereditary excise on liquors granted in 
lieu of the king’s feudal rights, other excise and custom duties granted 
for his life, the post-office, the crown lands, the tax called hearth money, 
or two shillings for every house, and some of smaller consequence. 
These in the beginning of that reign fell short of the estimate; but 
before its termination, by the improvement of trade and stricter manage- 
ment of the customs, they certainly exceeded that sum. For the 
revenue of James from these sources, on an average of the four years 
of his reign, amounted to 1,500,964/.; to which something more than 
400,000/. is to be added for the pioduce of duties imposed for eight 
years by his parliament of 1685. (I’arl. Hist. 150.) 

William appears to have entertained no doubt that this great 
rcvci\uc, as well as all the power and prerogative of the crown, became 
vested in himself as king of England, or at least ought to be instantly 
settled by parliament according to the usual method. 1 There could 
indeed be no pretence for disputing his right to the hereditary excise, 
though this seems to have been questioned in debate ; but the com- 
mons soon displayed a considerable reluctance to grant the temporary 
revenue for the king’s life. 'Phis had been done for several centuries 
in the first parliament of every reign. But the accounts for which they 
called on this occasion exhibited so considerable an increase of the 
receipts on one hand, so alarming a disposition of the expenditure on 
the other, that they deemed it expedient to restrain a liberality, which 
was not only likely to go beyond their intention, but to place them, at 
least in future times, too much within the power of the crown. Its 
average expenses appeared to have been 1,700,000/. Of this 610,000/. 
was the charge of the late king’s army, and 83,493/. of the ordnance. 
Nearly 90,000/. was set under the suspicious head of secret service, 
nnprested to Mr. Guy, secretary of the treasury. (Pari. Hist. 187.) 
Thus it was evident that far from sinking below the proper level, as 
had been the general complaint of the court in the Stuart reigns, the 
revenue was greatly and dangerously above it ; and its excess might 
either be consumed in unnecessary luxury, or diverted to the worse 
purposes of despotism and corruption. They had indeed just declared 
a standing army to be illegal. But there could be no such security for 
the observance of this declaration as the want of means in the crown 
to maintain one. Their experience of the interminable contention 
about suppl> r , which had been fought with various success between the 
kings of England and tlieir parliaments for some hundred years, die- 

1 Burnet, 13. Ralph, 138. 194. Some of the lawyers endeavoured to persuade the house 
that the revenue having bccu granted to James for his life, devolved to William during the 
natural life of the former ; a technical subtlety against the spirit of the grant. Somers secins 
noJt to have come into this t but it is hard to collect the sense of speeches from Grey's memo- 
randa. Pari. Hist. 139 It is not to be undei stood that the tories universally were in favoui 
of a grant for life, and the whigs against it. But as the latter were the majority, it was. in 
their power, sneaking of them as a party, to have carried the measure. 
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tated a course to which they wisely and steadily adhered, and to which 
perhaps above all other changes at this revolution the augmented 
authority of the house of commons must be ascribed. 

They began by voting that t, 200,000/. should be the annual revenue 
of the crown in time of peace ; and that one half of this should be 
appropriated to the maintenance of the king’s government and royal 
family, or what is now called the civil list, the other to the public 
defence and contingent expenditure. (Pari. Hist. 193.) The breaking 
out of an eight years’ war rendered it impossible to carry into effect 
chese resolutions as to the peace establishment : but they did not lose 
sight of their principle, that the king’s regular and domestic expenses 
should be determined by a fixed annual sum, distinct from the other 
departments of public service. They speedily improved upon their 
original scheme of a definite revenue, by taking a more close and 
constant superintendence of these departments, the navy, army, and 
ordnance. Estimates of the probable expenditure were regularly laid 
before them, and the supply granted was strictly appropriated to each 
particular service. 

This great and fundamental principle, as it has long been justly con- 
sidered, that the money voted by parliament is appropriated, and can 
only be applied, to certain specified heads of expenditure, was intro- 
duced, as I have before mentioned, in the reign of Charles II., and 
generally, though not in every instance, adopted by his parliament. 
The unworthy house of commons that sat in 1685, not content with a 
needless augmentation of the revenue, took credit with the king for 
not having appropriated their supplies. But from the revolution it has 
been the invariable usage. The lords of the treasury, by a clause 
annually repeated in the appropriation act of every session, are for- 
bidden, under severe penalties, to order by their warrant any monies in 
the exchequer, so appropriated, from being issued for any other service, 
and the officers of the exchequer to obey any such warrant. This has 
given the house of commons so elfectual a control over the executive 
power, or, more truly speaking, has rendered it so much a participator 
m that power, that no administration can possibly subsist without its 
concurrence; nor can the session of parliament be intermitted for an 
entire year, without leaving both the naval and military force, of the 
kingdom unprovided for. In time of war, or in circumstances that 
may induce war, it has not been very uncommon to deviate a little from 
the rule of appropriation, by a grant of considerable sums on a vote of 
credit which the crown is thus enabled to apply at its discretion during 
the recess of parliament ; and we have had also too frequent experi 
ence, that the charges of public service have not been brought within 
the limits of the last year’s appropriation. But the general principle 
has not perhaps been often transgressed without sufficient reason; and 
a house of commons would be deeply responsible to the country, if 
through supine confidence it should abandon that high privilege which 
has made it the arbiter of court factions, and the regulator of foreign 
connexions. It is to this transference of the executive government 
(for the phrase is hardly too strong) from the crown to the two houses 
of parliament, and especially the commons, that we owe the proud 
attitude which England has maintained since the revolution, so extra- 
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ordinarily dissimilar, in the eyes cf Europe, to her condition under the 
Stuarts. The supplies meted out with niggardly caution by former 
parliaments to sovereigns whom they could not trust, have flowed with 
redundant profuseness, when they could judge of their necessity and 
direct their application. Doubtless the demand has always been fixed 
by the ministers of the crown, and its influence has retrieved in some 
degree the loss of authority ; but it is still true that no small portion of 
the executive power, according to the established laws and customs of 
our government, has passed into the hands of that body, which pre- 
scribes the application of the revenue, as well as investigates at its 
pleasure every act of the administration. 1 * * * * * * 

The convention parliament continued the revenue, as it already 
stood, until December, 1690.* Their successors complied so far with 
the king’s expectation as to grant the excise duties, besides those that 
were hereditary, for the lives of William and Mary, and that of the 
survivor. 8 The customs they only continued for four years. They pro- 
vided extraordinary supplies for the conduct of the war on a scale of 
armament, and consequently of expenditure, unparalleled in the annals 
of England. But the hesitation, and, as the king imagined, the dis- 
trust they had shown in settling the ordinary revenue, sunk deep into 
his mind, and chiefly alienated him from the whigs, who were stronger 
and more conspicuous than their adversaries in the two sessions of 
1689. If we believe Burnet, he felt so indignantly what appeared a 
systematic endeavour to reduce his power below the ancient standard 
of the monarchy, that he was inclined to abandon the government, 
and leave the nation to itself. He knew well, as he told the bishop, 
what was to be alleged for the two forms of government, a monarchy 
and a commonwealth, and would not determine which was preferable ; 
but of all forms he thought the worst was that of a monarchy without 
the necessary powers. (Burnet, 35.) 

The desire of rule in William 111. was as magnanimous and public- 
spirited as ambition can ever be in a human bosom. It was the con- 
sciousness not only of having devoted himself to a great cause, the 
security of Europe, and especially of Great Britain and Holland, 
against unceasing aggression, but of resources in his own firmness and 
sagacity which no other person possessed. A commanding force, a 
copious revenue, a supreme authority in councils, were not sought, as 
by the crowds of kings, for the enjoyment of selfish vanity and covet* 
ousness, but as the only sure instruments of success in his high 
calling, in the race of heroic enterprise which Providence had 
appointed for the elect champion of civil and religious liberty. We 


1 Hatsdl's Precedents, iii. 80. et alibi. Hargrave’s Juridical Arguments, i. 394. 

* 1 W. & M. sess. 2. c. 2. This was intended as a provisional act rt for the preventing all 
disputes and questions concerning the collecting, levying, and assuring the public revenue due 
and payable in the reigns of the late kings Charles II and James II., whilst the better settling 
the same is under the consideration of the present parliament.” 

8 2 W. & M. c. 3. Asa mark of respect, no doubt, to the king and queen, it was provided 
that, if both should die, the successor should only enjoy this revenue of excise till Dec. 1693. 

In the debate on this subject in the new parliament, the tones, except Seymour, were for set- 

tling the revenue during the king’s life ; but many whigs spoke on the other side. Pari. Hist. 

552. The latter justly urged that the amount of the revenue ought to be well known before 

they proceed to settle it for an indefinite time. The tories, at that time, had great hopes of tb* 

king’s favour and took this method of securing it. ’ 
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can hardly wonder that he should not quite render justice to the 
motives of those who seemed to impede his strenuous energies ; that 
he should resent as ingratitude those precautions against abuse of 
power by him, the recent deliverer of the nation, which it had never 
called for against those who had sought to enslave it. 

But reasonable as this apology may be, it was still an unhappy error 
of William that he did not sufficiently weigh the circumstances which 
had elevated him to the English throne, and the alteration they had 
inevitably made in the relations between the crown and the parliament. 
Chosen upon the popular principle of general freedom and public good, 
on the ruins of an ancient hereditary throne, he could expect to reign on 
no other terms than as the chief of a commonwealth, with no other 
authority than the sense of the nation and of parliament deemed con- 
genial to the new constitution. The debt of gratitude to him was indeed 
immense, and not sufiiciently remembered; but it was due for having 
enabled the nation to regenerate itself, and to place barriers against 
future assaults, to pro ide securities against future mis-government. 
No one could serioirdy assert that James 11. was the only sovereign of 
whom there had been cause to complain. In almost every reign, on the 
contrary, which our history records, the innate love of arbitrary power 
had produced more or less of oppression. The revolution was chiefly 
beneficial as it gave a stronger impulse to the desire of political liberty, 
and rendered it more extensively attainable. It was certainly not for 
the sake of replacing James by William with equal powers of doing 
injury, that the purest and wisest patriots engaged in that cause; but 
as the sole means of making a royal government permanently com- 
patible with freedom and justice. The bill of rights had pretended to 
do nothing more than stigmatise some recent proceedings : were the 
representatives of the nation to stop short of other measures because 
they seemed novel and restrictive of the crown’s authority, when for 
the want of them the crown authority had nearly freed itself from all 
restriction? Such was their true motive for limiting the revenue, and 
such the ample justification of those important statutes enacted in the 
course of this reign, which the king, unfortunately for his reputation 
and peace of mind too jealously resisted. 

It is by no means unusual to find mention of a commonwealth or 
republican party, as if it existed in some force at the time of the 
revolution, and throughout the reign of William III. ; nay some writers, 
such as Hume, Dalrympie, and Somerville, have, by putting them in a 
sort of balance against the Jacobites, as the extreme of the whig and 
tory factions, endeavoured to persuade us that the one was as substan- 
tial and united a body as the other. It may, however, be confidently 
asserted, that no republican paity had any existence, if by that word 
we are to understand a set of men whose object was the abolition of 
our limited monarchy. There might unquestionably be persons, espe- 
cially among the independent sect, who cherished the memory of what 
they called the good old cause, and thought civil liberty irreconcilable 
with any form of regal government. But these were too inconsiderable 
and too far removed from political influence to deserve the appellation 
of a party. I believe it would be difficult to name five individuals to 
whom even a speculative preference of a commonwealth may witfc 
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probability be ascribed. Were it otherwise, the numerous pamphlets 
of this period would bear witness to their activity. Yet, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one or two, and those rather equivocal, we 
should search, I suspect, the collections of that time in vain for any 
manifestations of a republican spirit. If indeed an ardent zeal to see 
the prerogative effectually restrained, to vindicate that high authority 
of the house of commons over the executive administration which it has 
in fact claimed and exercised, to purify the house itself from corrupt 
influence, if a tendency to dwell upon the popular origin of civil society, 
and the principles which Locke, above other writers, had brought again 
into fashion, be called republican, as in a primary but less usual sense 
of the word they may, no one can deny that this spirit eminently 
characterised the age of William 111. And schemes of reformation 
emanating from this source were sometimes offered to the world, 
trenching more perhaps on the established constitution than either 
necessity demanded or prudence warranted. But these were anony- 
mous and of little influence, nor did they ever extend to the absolute 
subversion of the throne.* 

William, however, was very early led to imagine, whether through 
the insinuations of lord Nottingham, as Burnet pretends, or the 
natural prejudice of kings against those who do not comply with them, 
that there not only existed a republican party, but that it numbered 
many supporters among the principal whigs. He dissolved the conven- 
tion-parliament ; and gave his confidence for some time to the opposite 
faction.* But, among these, a real disaffection to his government 
prevailed so widely, that he could with difficulty select men sincerely 
attached to it. The majority professed only to pay allegiance as to a 
sovereign de facto, and violently opposed the bill of recognition in 
1690, both on account of the words rightful and lawful king which it 
applied to William, and of its declaring the laws passed in the last 
parliament to have been good and valid. 1 2 3 They bad influence enough 
with the king to defeat a bill proposed by the whigs, by which an oath 


1 See the Somers Tracts, but still more the collection of State Tracts in the time of William 
III., in three volumes, folio. These are almost entncly on the whig side : and many of them, 
as I have intimated in the text, lean so far towards republicanism as to assert the original sove- 
reignty of the people in very strong terms, and to propose various changes in the constitution, 
such as a greater equality in the representation. But I have not observed any one which 
recommends, even covertly, the abolition of hereditary monarchy. 

2 The sudden dissolution of this pailiament cost him the hearts of those who had made him 
king. Besides several temporary writings, especially the Impartial Inquiry of the earl of War- 
rington, an honest and intrepid whig (Ralph, ii. 1S8.), we have a letter from Mr. Wharton, 
(afterwards marquis of Wharton) to the king, in Dairy mple, App. p. 80., on the change in his 
councils at this time, written in a strain of bold and bitter expostulation, especially on the score 
of his employing those who had been the servants of the Jate family, alluding probably to 
Godolphin, who was indeed open to much exception. “ I wish,” says lord Shrewsbury, in the 
same year, “you could have established your party upon the model ate and honest principled 
men of both factions ; but, as there be a necessity of declaring, I shall make no difficulty to 
own my sense that your majesty and the government are much more safe depending upon th« 
whigs, whose designs, if any against, are improbable and remoter, than with the tories, who 
many of them, questionless, would bring in king James ; and the very best of them, I doubt, 
have a regency still in their heads ; for, though I agree them to be the properest instruments 
to carry the prerogative high, yet I fear they have so unreasonable a veneration for mon- 
archy, as not altogether to approve the foundation yours is built upon.” Shrewsbury Corres- 
pond. 15. 

• Park Hist. 575. Ralph, 194. Burnet, 41. Two remarkable protests were entered on the 
journals of the lords on occasion of this bill : one by the whigs, who were outnumbered on a 
particular division, and another by the tories on tk* passing of the bill. They <ve both vehe- 
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of abjuration of James’s right was to be taken by all persons in trust 1 
It is by no means certain that even those who abstained from all 
connexion with James after his loss of the throne would have made a 
strenuous resistance in case of his landing to recover it. 2 But we know 
that a large proportion of the tories were engaged in a confederacy 
to support him. Almost every peer, in fact, of any consideration 
among that party, with the exception of lord Nottingham, is impli- 
cated by the secret documents which Macpherson and Dalrymple 
have brought to light ; especially Godolphin, Carmarthen, and Marl- 
borough, the second at that time first minister of William, as he might 
justly be called, the last with circumstances of extraordinary and 
abandoned treachery towards his country, as well as his allegi- 
ance.® Two of the most distinguished whigs (and if the imputation 

mently expressed, and are among the not very numerous instances wherein the original whig 
and tory principles have been opposed to each other. The tory protest was expunged by order 
of the house. It is signed by eleven peers and six bishops, among whom were Stillingfleet and 
Lloyd. The whig protest has but ten signatures. The convention had already passed an act 
for preventing doubts concerning their own authority, 1 W. & M. stat. 1. c. z. , which could of 
course have no more validity than they were able to give it. This bill had been much opposed 
by the tories. Pari. Hist. v. 122. 

In order to make this clearer, it should be observed that the convention which restored 
Charles II. not having been summoned by his writ, was not reckoned by some royalist lawyers 
capable of passing valid acts ; and consequently all the statutes enacted by it were confirmed 
by the authority of the next. Clarendon lays it down as undeniable that such confirmation 
was necessary. Nevertheless, this objection having been made in the court of king’s bench to 
one of their acts, the judges would not admit it to be disputed : and said, that the aet being 
made by king, lords, and commons, they ought not now to pry into any defects of the circum- 
stances of calling them together, neither would they suffer a point to be stirred, wherein the 
estates of so many were concerned. Heath v. Pryn, 1 Ventris, 15. 

1 Great indulgence was shown to the assertors of indefeasible right. The lords resolved 
that there should be no penalty in the bill to disable any person fiom sitting and voting in 
either house of parliament. Journs., May 5. 1690. The bill was rejected in the commons by 
192 to 178. Journs., April 26. Pari. Hist. 594. Burnet, 41. ibid. 

* Some English subjects took James’s commission, and fitted out privateers, which attacked 
our ships. They were taken, and it was resolved to try them as Dirates ; when Dr. Oldys, 
the king's advocate, had the assurance to object that this could riot be done, as if James had 
still the prerogatives of a sovereign prince by the law of nations. He was of course turned 
out, and the men hanged ; but this is one instance among many of the difficulty under which 
the government laboured through the cursed distinction of facto and jure. Ralph, 423. The 
boards of customs and excise were filled by Godolphin with Jacobites, Shrewsb. Corresp. 51. 

3 The name of Carmarthen is perpetually mentioned among those whom the late king 
reckonedhis friends. Macpherson’s Papers, i. 457, &c. ^ Vet this conduct was so evidently 
against his interest that we may perhaps believe him insincere. William was certainly well 
aware that an extensive conspiracy had been formed against his throne. It was of great 
importance to learn the persons involved in it and their schemes. May we not presume that 
lord Carmarthen’s return to his ancient allegiance was feigned, in order to get an insight into 
the secrets of that party? This has already been conjectured by Somerville (p. 395.) oflord 
Sunderland, who is also implicated by Macpherson’s publication, and doubtless with higher 
p obability ; for Sunderland, always a favourite of William, could not without insanity have 
pi tted the restoration of a prince he was supposed to have betrayed. It is evident that Wil- 
liam was perfectly master of the cabals of St. Germain’s, That little court knew it was 
be rayed ; and the suspicion fell on lord Godolphin. Dalrymple, 189. But I think Sunder- 
lai d and Carmarthen more likely. 

I should be inclined to suspect that by some of this double treachery the secret of princess 
Anne’s repentant letter to her father reached William’s ears. She had come readily, or at least 
without opposition, into that part of the settlement which postponed her succession after the 
i ath of Mary, for the remainder of the king’s life. It would indeed have been. absurd to 
expect that William was to descend from his throne in her favour ; and her opposition could 
Hot have been of much avail. But when the civil list and revenue came to be settled, the tories 
made a violent effort to secure an income of 70,000/. a year to her and her husband. Pari. 
Hist. 492.. As this on one hand seemed beyond all fair proportion to the income of the crown, 
so the whigs were hardly less unreasonable in contending that she should depend altogether 
on the king’s generosity ; especially as by letters patent in the late reign, which they affected 
to call in question, she had a revenue of about 30,000 /. In the end the house resolved to 
address the king, that he would make the princess’s income 50,000/. in the whole. This, how* 
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is not fully substantiated against others 1 by name, we know generally 
that many were liable to it) forfeited a high name among their con- 

ever, left an irreconcilable enmity, which the artifices of Marlborough and his wife were 
employed to aggravate. They were accustomed, in the younger sister’s little court, to spealc 
of the queen with severity, and of the king with rude and odious epithets. Marlboroughhow- 
ever went much farther. He brought that narrow and foolish woman into his own dark intri- 
gues with St. Germain’s. She wrote to her father, whom she had grossly, and almost openly 
charged with imposing a spui ions child as prince of Wales, supplicating his forgiveness, and 
professing repentance for the part she had taken. Life of James, 476. Macpherson’s Papers, 
1.241. 

If this letter, as cannot seem improbable, became known to William, wc shall have a more 
satisfactory explanation of the queen’s invincible resentment toward her sister than can be found 
in any other part of their history. Mary refused to see the princess on her death-bed ; which 
shows more bitterness than suited her mild and religious temper, if we look only to their pub- 
lic squabbles about the Churchills as its motive. Lumet, 90. Conduct of Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 41. . But the queen must have deeply felt the unhappy, though necessary, state of 
enmity in which she was placed towaids her father. She had borne a part in a great and 
glorious enterprise, obedient to a woman's lushest duty ; and had admirably performed those 
of the station to which she was called ; but still with some violation of natural sentiments, and 
some liability to the reproach of those who do not fairly estimate the circumstances of her 
•ituation : — 

Infelix ! utcunque ferant ea facta minores. 

Her sister, who had voluntarily trod the same path, who had misled her into a belief of her 
brother’s illegitimacy, had now, from no real sense of duty, hut out of pique and weak com- 
iliance with. cunning favourites, solicited in a clandestine manner the late king’s pardon, while 
lis malediction resounded in the ears of the queen. This feebleness and duplicity made a 
sisterly friendship impossible. 

As for lord Marlborough, he was among the first, if we except some Scots renegades, who 
abandoned the cause of the revolution. 11c had so signally broken the ties of personal grati- 
tude in his desertion of the king on that occasion, that, according to the severe remark of 
Iluine, hi > conduct requited foi e\cr aflei wards the most upright, the most disinterested 
and most public-spirited behaviour to render it justifiable What then must we think of it, if 
wc find in the whole of this great man's political life nothing but ambition and rapacity in his 
motives, nothing but treachery and intrigue in Ins means ! Hcbctiayed and abandoned James 
because he could not rise in his favour without a sacrifice that he did not care to make ; he 
abandoned William and betrayed England because some obstacles stood yet in the way of his 
ambition. I do not mean only, when I say that he betrayed England, that he was ready to 
lay her independence and libeity at the feet of James II. and Louis XIV. ; but that in one 
memorable instance lie communicated to the comt of St. Germain’s, and through that to the 
court of Versailles, the secret of an expedition against Brest, which failed in consequence, with 
the loss of the commander and eight hundred men. Dalrymplc, iii. 13. Life of James, 522. 
Macpheisoit, i. 487. In short, his whole life was such a picture of meanness and treachery 
that one must rate military services very high indeed to piescrve any esteem for his memory. 

The private memoirs of James II., as well as the papcis published by Macplierson, show us 
how little treason, and especially a double treason, is thanked or trusted by those whom it 
pretends to serve. Wc see that neither Chiu chill nor Russell obtained any confidence from 
the banished king. Their motives were always suspected ; and something more solid than 
ptofessions of loyalty was demanded, though at the expeuse of their own credit. James coul£ 
not forgive Russell for saying that if the French fleet came out he must fight. Macpherson, 
i. 242. If providence in its wiath had visited this island once moie with a Stuart restoration, 
we may be sure that these perfidious apostates would have been no gainers by the change. 

1 During William’s absence in Ireland in 1690, some of the wings conducted themselves in 
a manner to raise suspicions of their fidelity ; as appears by those most interesting letters of 
Mary, published by Dalrymplc, which display her entire and devoted affection to a husband 
of cold and sometimes h ush manners, but capable of deep and powerful attachment, of which 
she was the chief object. 1 have heard that a late proprietor of these royal letters was offended 
but not judiciously, with their publication ; and that the black box of king William that con- 
tained them has disappeared from Kensington. The names of the duke of Bolton, his son the 
marquis of Winchester, the earl of Monmouth, loid Montague, and Major Wildman, occur as 
objects of the queen’s or her minister’s suspicion. Dalrymplc, App. 107, &c. But Carmarthen 
was desirous to throw odium on the wings : and none of these, except on one occasion lord 
Winchester, appear to be mentioned in the Slu.ut Papeis. Even Monmouth, whose want both 
of principle and sound sense might cause reasonable distrust, and who lay at different times of 
his life under this suspicion of a Jacobite intrigue, is never mentioned in Macpherson, or any 
other book of authority, within my recollection. Vet it is evident generally that there was a 
disaffected party among the whit's, or, as in the Stuart Papers they were called, republicans, 
who entertained the baseless project of lestoiing James upon terms. These were chiefly what 
were called compounders, to distinguish them from the thorough-paced royalists, or old lories. 
One person whom we should least suspect is occasionally spoken of as inclined to a king whom 
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temporaries, in the eyes of a posterity which has known them better ; 
the earl or duke of Shrewsbury, from that strange feebleness of soul 
which hung like a spell upon his nobler qualities, and admiral Russell, 
from insolent pride and sullenness of temper. Both these were en- 
gaged in the vile intrigues of a faction they abhorred ; but Shrewsbury 
soon learned again to revere the sovereign he had contributed to raise, 
and withdraw from the contamination of Jacobitism. It does not 
appear that he betrayed that trust which William is said with 
extraordinary magnanimity to have reposed on him, after a full know- 
ledge of his connexion with the court of St. Germain’s. 1 But Russell, 
though compelled to win the battle of La Hogue against his will, took 
care to render his splendid victory as little advantageous as possible. 
The credulity and almost wilful blindness of faction is strongly mani- 
fested in the conduct of the house of commons as to the quarrel 
between this commander and the board of admiralty. They chose to 
support one who was secretly a traitor, because he bore the name of 
whig, tolerating his infamous neglect of duty and contemptible 
excuses ; in order to pull down an honest, though not very able minis- 
ter, who belonged to the lories. 2 But they saw clearly that the king 
was betrayed, though mistaken, in this instance, as to the persons ; 
and were right in concluding that the men who had effected the revo- 
lution were in general most likely to maintain it ; or, in the words of 
a committee of the whole house, “That his majesty be humbly advised, 
for the necessary support of his government, to employ in his councils 
and management of his affairs such persons only whose principles 
oblige them to stand by nim and his right against the late king James, 
and all other pretenders whatsoever.” (Jan. 11, 1692-3.) It is plain 
from this and other votes of the commons, that the tories had lost 
that majority which they seem to have held in the first session of this 
parliament.* 

It is not, however, to be inferred from this extensive combination in 
favour of the banished king, that his party embraced the majority of 
the nation, or that he could have been restored with any general testi- 
monies of satisfaction. The friends of the revolution were still by far 
the more powerful body. Even the secret emissaries of James confess 
that the common people were strongly prejudiced against his return. 

he had been ever conspicuous in opposing — the carl of Devonshire ; but the Stuart agents 
often wrote according to their wishes rather than their knowledge ; and it seems hard to believe 
what is not rendered piobable by any part of his public conduct, and agrees so little with the 
general consistency of his family. 

1 This fact apparently rests on good authority ; it is repeatedly mentioned in the Stuart 
Papers, and in the Life of James. Yet Shrewsbury’s letter to William, after Fenwick’s accu- 
sation of him, seems haidly consistent with the king’s knowledge of the truth of that charge in 
its full extent. I think that he served Ins master faithfully as secretary, at least after some 
time, though his warm recommendation of Marlborough '* who has been with me since this 
news [the failure of the attack on Brest] to offer his services with all the expressions of duty 
and fidelity imaginable/’ (Shrewsbury Correspondence, 47.) is somewhat suspicious, aware as 
he was of that traitor’s connexions. 

* Com.Journs., Nov. s8. et post. Dalrymple, iii. 11. Ralph, 346. 

* Burnet says “The elections of parliament (1690) went generally for men who would pro- 
bably have declared, for king James, if they could have known how to manage matters for 
him. P. 41. This is quite an exaggeration ; though the tories, some of whom were at this 
time in place, did certainly succeed m several divisions. „ But parties had now begun to be 
split; the Jacobite tories voting with the malecontent whigs. upon the whole, this house of 
commons, like the next which followed it, was welj affected to the revolution settlement nn ^ 
to public liberty. Whig and tory were becoming little more than nicknames. 
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His own enumeration of peers attached to his cause cannot be brought 
to more than thirty, exclusive of catholics j 1 and the real Jacobites 
were, I believe, in a far less proportion among the commons. The 
hopes of that wretched victim of his own bigotry and violence rested 
less on the loyalty of his former subjects, or on their disaffection to his 
rival, than on the perfidious conspiracy of English statesmen and 
admirals, of lord-lieutenants and governors of towns, and on so 
numerous a French army, as an ill-defencled and disunited kingdom 
would be incapable to resist. He was to return, not as his brother, 
alone and unarmed, strong only in the consentient voice of the nation, 
but amidst the bayonets of 30,000 French auxiliaries. These were the 
pledges of just and constitutional rule, whom our patriot Jacobites 
invoked against the despotism of William III. It was from a king of 
the house of Stuart, from James II., from one thus encircled by the 
soldiers of Louis XIV., that wc were to receive the guarantee of civil 
and religious liberty. Happily the determined love of arbitrary power, 
burning unextinguished amidst exile and disgrace, would not permit 
him to promise, in any distinct manner, those securities which a large 
portion of his adherents required. The Jacobite faction was divided 
between compounders and non-com pounders ; the one insisting on the 
necessity of holding forth a promise of such new enactments upon the 
king’s restoration, as might remove all jealousies as to the rights of 
the church and people ; the other, more agreeably to James’s temper, 
rejecting every compromise with what they called the republican party 
at the expense of his ancient prerogative. 2 * In a declaration which 
he issued from St. Germain’s in 1692 there was so little acknowledg- 
ment of error, so few promises of security, so many exceptions from 
the amnesty he offered, that the wiser of his partisans in England 
were willing to insinuate that it was not authentic. (Ralph, 350. 
Somers Tracts, x. 211.) This declaration, and the virulence of Jacobite 
pamphlets in the same tone, must have done harm to his cause.® He 
published another declaration next year at the earnest request of those 
who had seceded to his side from that of the revolution, in which he 
held forth more specific assurances of consenting to a limitation of his 
prerogative. 4 Rut no reflecting man could avoid perceiving that such 
promises wrung from his distress were illusory and insincere, that in 
the exultation of tilnmphant loyalty, even without the sword of the 


1 Macpherson’s State Papers, i.459. These were all tones, except three or four. The great 
•end James and his adherents had in view, was to peisuade Louis into an invasion of England ; 
their representations therefore are to be taken with much allowance, and in some cases we know 
them to be false; as when James assures his brother of Versailles that three parts at least in 
four of the English clergy had not taken the oaths to William. Id. 409. 

a Macpherson, 433. Somers Tracts, xi. 94. This is a pamphlet of the time, exposing the 
St. Germain’s faction, and James’s unwillingness to nuke concessions. It is confirmed by the 
most authentic documents. 

* Many of these Jacobite tracts aie printed in the Somers Collection, vol. x. The more we 
read of them, the more cause appears for thankfulness that the nation escaped from such a 
furious party. They confess, in general, very little error or misgovernment in James, but 
abound with malignant calumnies on his successor. The name of Tullia is repeatedly given to 
the mild and pious Mary. The best of these libels is styled “ Great Britain’s just Complaint,” 
(p.429.) by sir James Montgomery, the false and fickle proto-apostate of whiggism. It is 
written with singular vigour, and even elegance ; and rather extenuates than denies the faults 
of the late reign. 

4 Ralph, 418. See the Life of James, 501. It contains chiefly an absolute promise of par- 
don, a declaration that he would protect and defend the church of England 'is established bv 
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The incorrigible obstinacy of James II. 

Gaul thrown into the scale of despotism, those who dreamed of condi- 
tional restoration, and of fresh guarantees of civil liberty, would find, 
like the presbyterians of 1660, that it became them rather to be anxious 
abbut their own pardon, and to receive it as a signal boon of the king's 
clemency. The knowledge thus obtained of James's incorrigible obsti- 
nacy seems gradually to have convinced the disaffected that no hope 
for the nation or for themselves could be drawn from his restoration. 1 
His connections with the treacherous counsellors of William grew 
weaker ; and even before the peace of Ryswick, it was evident that the 
aged bigot could never wield again the sceptre he had thrown away. 
The scheme of assassinating our illustrious sovereign, which some of 
James's desperate zealots had devised without his privity, as may cha- 
ritably and even reasonably be supposed, 2 gave a fatal blow to the inte- 

law, and I seem e to its members nil the churches, univeisilies, schools, and colleges, together 
with its immunities, rights, and privileges, a piomisc not to dispense with the test, and to leave 
the dispensing power in other matters to be explained and limited by parliament, to give the 
royal assent to bills for frequent parliaments, free elections, and impartial trials, and to confirm 
such laws made under the present usurpation as should he tendeicd to him by parliament. 
“ The king,” he says himself, “ was sensible he should be blamed by several of his friends for 
submitting to such hard terms ; nor was it to be wondered at, if those who knew not the true 
condition of his affairs were scandalised at it ; but after all he had nothing else to do ” P. 505. 
He was so little satisfied with the articles in this declaiation respecting the church of England, 
that he consulted several Fiench and English divines, all of whom, including Bossuet, after 
some difference, came to an opinion that he could not 111 conscience undeitakc to protect and 
defend an erroneous church. Their objection, however, seems to have been rather to the ex- 
pression than the plain sense ; for they agreed that lie might promise to leave the protestant 
church in possession of its endowments and privileges. Many too of the English Jacobites, 
especially the non-juring bishops, were displeased with the declaration, as limiting the preroga- 
tive ; though it contained nothing which they were not clamorous to obtain from William. P. 
514. A decisive proof how little that paity cared for civil liberty, and how little would have 
satisfied them at the revolution, if James had put the church out of danger ! The next para- 
graph is remarkable enough to be extracted for the better confirmation of what I have just said, 
“ By this the king saw that he had outshot himself more ways than one in this declaration ; 
and therefore what expedient he would have found in case he had been restored, not to put a 
force either upon his conscience or honour, does not appear, because it never came to a trial „ 
but this is certain, his church of England friends absolved him beforehand, and sent him word, 
that if he considered the preamble and the vet v terms of the declaration, lie was not bound to 
stand by it, or to put it out verbatim as it was worded ; that the changing some expressions 
and ambiguous terms, so long as what was pi uicipally aimed at had been kept to, could not be 
called a receding from his declaration, no more than a new edition of a book can be accounted 
a different work, though corrected and amended . And indeed the preamble showed his promise 
was conditional, which they not performing, the king could not be tied ; for my lord Middle- 
ton had writ, that, if the king signed the declaration, those who took it engaged to restore him 
in three or four months after ; the king did his part, but their failure must needs take off the 
king’s future obligation.” 

In a Latin letter, the original of which is written in James’s own hand, to Innocent XII., 
dated from Dublin, Nov. 26. 1689, lie declares himself “ Catholicam fidem reducere in tria 
regna statuisse.” Somers Tracts, x. 552. Though this may have been drawn up by a priest, 
I suppose the king understood what lie said. It appears also by loid Balcarras’s Memoir, that 
lord Melfort had drawn up the declaration as to indemnity and indulgence in such a manner, 
that the king might break it whenever he pleased. Some;rs Tracts, xi. 517. 

1 The protestants were treated with neglect and jealousy, whatever might have been their 
loyalty, at the court of James, as they wbre afterwards at that of his son. The incorrigibility 
of the Stuart family is very remarkable Kennel, p. 638. and 738., enumerates many instances. 
Sir James Montgomery, the carl of Middleton, and others, were shunned at tne court of 
St. Germain’s as guilty of this sole crime of heresy, unless we add that of wishing for legal 
securities. 

2 James himself explicitly denies, in the extracts from his Life, published by Macpherson, 
all participation in the scheme of killing William, and says that he had twice rejected proposals 
for bringing him off alive ; though it is not true that he speaks of the design with indignation, 
as some have pretended. It was very natural, and very conformable to the principles of kings, 
and others besides kings, in former times, that he should have lent an ear to this project ; ana 
as to James’s moral and religious character, it was not better than that of Clarendon, whom 
we know to have countenanced similar designs for the assassination of Cromwell. In fact, the 
received code of ethics has been improved in this respect. We may be sure, at least, that those 
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rests of that faction. It was instantly seen that the murmurs of male- 
content whigs had nothing in common with the disaffection of Jaco- 
bites. The nation resounded with an indignant cry against the 
atrocious conspiracy. An association abjuring the title of James, and 
pledging the subscribers to avenge the king’s death, after the model of 
that in the reign of Elizabeth, was generally signed by both houses o 
parliament, and throughout the kingdom . 1 The adherents of the 
exiled family dwindled into so powerless a minority, that they could 
make no sort of opposition to the act of settlement, and did not 
recover an efficient character as a party till towards the latter end of 
the ensuing reign. 

Perhaps the indignation of parliament, against those who sought to 
bring back despotism through civil war and the murder of an heroic 
sovereign, was carried too far in the bill for attainting sir John Fenwick 
of treason. Two witnesses, required by our law in a charge of that 
nature, Porter and Goodman, had deposed before the grand jury to 
Fenwick’s share in the scheme of invasion, though there is no reason 
to believe that he was privy to the intended assassination of the king. 

who ran such a risk for James's sake expected to be thanked and rewarded in the event of 
success. I cannot therefore agree with Dairy mple, who says that nothing but the fury of party 
could have exposed James to this suspicion. Though the proof seems very short of convic- 
tion, there are some facts worthy of notice, i . Burnet positively charges the late king with 
privity to the conspiracy of Grandval, executed at Flanders for a design on William’s life, 
1692 (p. 95.); and this he does with so much particularity, and so little hesitation, that he seems 
to have drawn his information from high authority. The sentence of the court martial on 
Grandval also alludes to James’s knowledge of the crime, (Somers Tracts, x. 580.) and men- 
tions expressions of his, which, though not conclusive, would raise a strong presumption many 
ordinary case. 2. William himself, in a memorial intended to have been delivered to the min- 
isters of all the allied powers at Ryswick, in answer to that of James (Id. xi. 103. Ralph, 
730.), positively imputes to the latter repeated conspiracies against his life ; and he was incapa- 
ble of saying what he did not believe. In the same memorial he shows too much magnanimity 
to assert that the birth of the prince of Wales was an imposture. P. iii. 3. A paper by Char- 
nock, undeniably one of the conspirators, addressed to James, contains a marked allusion to 
William's possible death in a short time ; which even Macpherson calls a delicate mode of hint- 
ing the assassination plot to him. Macpherson, State Papers, i. 519 Compare also State 
Trials, xii. 1323. 1327. 1329. 4. Somerville, though a disbeliever in James's participation, has 
a very curious quotation from Lambcrti, tending to implicate Louis Xi V , p. 498. ; and we can 
hardly suppose that he kept the other out of the secret. Indeed, the crime is greater and less 
credible in Louis than in James. But devout kings have odd notions of morality ; and their 
confessors, I suppose, much the same. I admit, as before, that the evidence falls short of con- 
viction ; and that the verdict, in the language of Scots law, should be, Not Proven ; but it is 
too much for our Stuart apologists to treat the question as one absolutely determined. Docu- 
ments ®ay yet appear that will change its aspect. 

I leave the above paragraph as it was written before the publication of M. Mazure’s valua- 
ble History of the Revolution. He has therein brought to light a commission of James to 
Crosby, in 1693, authorising and requiring him “to seize and secure the person of the prince 
of Orange, and to bring him before us, taking to your assistance such other of our faithful sub- 
jects in whom you may place confidence." Hist, de la R 6 vol. iii. 443. It is justly observed 
by M. Ma2ure, that Crosby might think no renewal of his authority necessary in 1696 to do 
that which he nad been required to do in 1693. If we look attentively at James’s own language, 
in Macpherson’s extracts, without much regarding the glosses of Innes, it will appear that ne 
does not deny in express terms that he had consented to the attempt in 1696 to seize the prince 
of Orange’s person. In the commission to Crosby he is required not only to do this, but to 
bring him before the king. But is it possible to consider this language as anything else than 
an euphemism for assassination ? 

Upon the whole evidence, therefore, I now think that James was privy to the conspiracy, of 
which the natural and inevitable consequence must have been foreseen by himself; mit I leave 
the text as it stood, in order to show that 1 have not been guided by any prejudice against his 
character. 

1 Pari. Hist. 991. Fifteen peers and ninety-two commoners refused. The names of the lat- 
ter were circulated in a printed paper, which the house voted to be a breach of their privilege, 
and destruction of the freedom ana liberties of parliament. Oct. 30. 1696. This, however, 
shows the unpopularity of their opposition. 



$g6 The unfair trial of Sir John Fenwick . 

His wife subsequently prevailed on Goodman to quit the kingdom; 
and thus it became impossible to obtain a conviction in the course of 
law. This was the apology for a special act of the legislature, by which 
he suffered the penalties of treason. It did not, like some other acts 
of attainder, inflict a punishment beyond the offence, but supplied the 
deficiency of legal evidence. It was sustained by the production of 
Goodman’s examination before the privy-council, and by the evidence 
of two grand-jurymen as to the deposition he had made on oath before 
them, and on which they had found the bill of indictment. It was also 
shown that he had been tampered with by lady Mary Fenwick to leave 
the kingdom. This was undoubtedly as good secondary evidence as 
can well be imagined ; and, though in criminal cases such evidence is 
not admissible by courts of law, it was plausibly urged that the legis- 
lature might prevent Fenwick from taking advantage of his own 
underhand management, without transgressing the moral rules of 
justice, or even setting the dangerous precedent of punishing treason 
upon a single testimony. Yet, upon the whole, the importance of ad- 
hering to the stubborn rules of law in matters of treason is so weighty, 
and the difficulty of keeping such a body as the house of commons 
within any less precise limits so manifest, that we may well concur 
with those who thought sir John Fenwick much too inconsiderable a 
person to warrant such an anomaly. The jealous sense of liberty pre- 
valent in William’s reign produced a very strong opposition to this bill 
of attainder ; it passed in each house, especially in the lords, by a small 
majority. 1 Nor, perhaps, would it have been carried but for Fenwick’s 
imprudent disclosure, in order to save his life, of some great states- 
man’s intrigues with the late king ; a disclosure which he dared not, or 
was not in a situation to confirm, but which rendered him the victim 
of their fear and revenge. Russell, one of those accused, brought into 
the commons the bill of attainder; Marlborough voted in favour of it, 
the only instance wherein he quitted the tories ; Godolphin and Bath, 
with more humanity, took the other side ; and Shrewsbury, who could 
not easily vote against the court, absented himself from the house of 
lords.* It is now well known that Fenwick’s discoveries went not a 

1 Burnet; seethe notes on the Oxford edition. Ralph, 692. The motion for bringing in 
the bill, Nov. 6. 1696, was carried by 169 to 61 ; but this majority lessened at every stage ; and 
the final division was only 189 to 156. In the lords it parsed by 68 to 61 ; several whigs, and 
even the duke of Devonshire, then lord steward, voting in the minority. Pari. Hist. 996-1154. 
Marlborough probably made prince George of Denmark support the measure. Shrewsbury 
Correspondence, 449. Many remarkable letters on the subject are to be found in this collec- 
tion ; but l warn the reader against trusting any part of the volume except the letters them- 
selves. The editor has, m defiance of notorious facts, represented sir John Fenwick’s dis- 
closures as false ; and twice charges him with prevarication (p. 404.), using the word without 
any knowledge of its sense, in declining to answer questions put to him by members of the 
house of commons, which he could not have answered without inflaming the animosity that 
sought his life. 

It is said in a note of lord Hardwicke on Burnet, that “ the king, before the session, had 
sir John Fenwick brought to the cabinet council, where he was present himself. ^ But sir John 
would not explain his paper.” See Shrewsbury Correspondence, 419. et post. The truth was, 
that Fenwick, haying had his information at second-hand, could not prove his assertions, and 
feared to make his case worse by repeating them. 

* Godolphin, who was then first commissioner of the treasury, not much to the liking of the 
whigs, seems to have been tricked by Sunderland into retiring from office on this occasion. 
Id. 4x5. Shrewsbury, secretary of state, could hardly be restrained by the king and his own 
fxiends from resigning the seals as soon as he knew of Fenwick’s accusation. His behaviour 
shows either a tonsckmsness of guilt or an inconceivable cowardice. Vet at first he wrote to 
the king, pretending to mention candidly all that had passed between him and the earl of 
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step beyond the truth. Their effect, however, was beneficial to the 
state ; as by displaying a strange want of secrecy in the court of St. 
Germain’s, Fenwick never having had any direct communication with 
those he accused, it caused Godolphin and Marlborough to break off 
their dangerous course of peifidy. (Life of James, ii. 558.) 

Amidst these scenes of dissension and disaffection, and amidst the 
public losses and decline which aggravated them, we have scarce any 
object to contemplate with pleasure, but the magnanimous and uncon- 
querable soul of William. Mistaken in some parts of his domestic 
policy, unsuited by some failings of his character for the English 
nation, it is still to his superiority in virtue and energy over all her 
own natives in that age that England is indebted for the preservation 
of her honour and liberty; not at the ciisis only of the revolution, but 
through the difficult period that elapsed until the peace of Ryswick. A 
war of nine years, generally unfortunate, unsatisfactory in its result, 
carried on at a cost unknown to former times, amidst the decay ot 
trade, the exhaustion of resources, the decline, as there seems good 
reason to believe, of population itself, was the festering wound that 
turned a people’s gratitude into factiousness and treachery. It was 
easy to excite the national prejudices against campaigns in Flanders, 
especially when so unsuccessful, and to inveigh against the neglect of 
our maritime power. Yet, unless we could have been secure against 
invasion, which Louis would infallibly have attempted, had not his 
whole force been occupied by the grand alliance, and which, in the 
feeble condition of our navy and commerce, at one time could not have 
been impracticable, the defeats of Steenkirk and Landen might pro- 
bably have been sustained at home. The war of 1689, and the great 
confederacy of Europe, which William alone could animate w T ith any 
steadiness and energy*, were most evicL-ntly and undeniably the means 
of preserving the independence of England. That danger, which has 
sometimes been in our countrymen’s mouths with little meaning, ol 
becoming a province to France, was then close and actual; for I hold 
the restoration of the house of Stuart to be but another expression fox 
that ignominy and servitude. 

The expense therefore of this war must not be reckoned unnecessary ; 
nor must we censure the government for that small portion of our debt 
which it was compelled to entail on posterity. 1 It is to the honour ol 
William’s administration, and of his parliaments, not always clear- 

Middleton, which in fact amounted to nothing. P. 147. This letter, however, seems to show 
that a story which has been several times told, and is confirmed by the biographer of James 
II. and by Macpherson’s Papers, that William compelled Shrewsbury to accept office in 169^, 
by letting him know that he was aware of his connexion with St Germain’s, is not founded in 
truth. He could hardly have written 111 such a style to the king with that fact in his way. 
Monmouth, however, had some suspicion of it ; as appears by the hints he furnished to sir J. 
Fenwick, towards establishing the charges. P. 450 land Dai t mouth, full of inveterate pre- 
judices against the king, charges lnm with personal pique against sir John Fenwick, and with 
instigating members to vote for the bill. Yet it rather seems that he was, at least for some 
time, by no means anxious for it. Shrewsbury Correspondence : and compare Coxe’s Life of 
Marlborough, i. 63. 

1 The debt at the king’s death amounted to 16,394,702/., of which above three millions were 
to expire in 1710. Sinclair’s Hist, of Revenue, i. 42 «j. (thiid edition.) 

Of this sum 664,263 /. was incurred before the revolution, being a part of the money of which 
Charles II. had robbed the public creditor by shutting up the exchequer. Interest was paid 
upon this down to 1083, when the king stopped it. The legislature ought undoubtedly to have 
done justice more '-Actually and speedily than by passing an act 1699, which was not t« 
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sighted, but honest and zealous for the public weal, that they deviated 
so little from the praiseworthy, though sometimes impracticable, policy 
of providing a revenue commensurate with the annual expenditure. 
The supplies annually raised during the war were about five millions, 
more than double the revenue of James II. But a great decline took 
place in the produce of the taxes by which that revenue was levied. 
In 1693, the customs had dwindled to less than half their amount be- 
fore the revolution, the excise duties to little more than half.i This 
rendered heavy impositions on land inevitable ; a tax always obnoxious, 
and keeping up disaffection in the most powerful class of the com- 
munity. The first land-tax was imposed in 1690, at the rate of three 
shillings in the pound on the rental ; and it continued ever afterwards 
to be annually granted, at different rates, but commonly at four shillings 
in the pound, till it was made perpetual hi 1798. A tax of twenty per 
cent might well seem grievous ; and the notorious inequality of the 
assessment in different counties tended rather to aggravate the bur- 
then upon those whose contribution was the fairest. Fresh schemes of 
finance were devised, and, on the whole, patiently borne by a jaded 
people. The Bank of England rose under the auspices of the whig 
party, and materially relieved the immediate exigencies of the govern- 
ment, while it palliated the general distress, by discounting bills and 
lending money at an easier rate of interest. Yet its notes were depre- 
ciated by twenty per cent, in exchange for silver ; and exchequer tallies 
at least twice as much, till they were funded at an interest of eight per 
cent.* But, these resources generally falling very short of calculation, 
and being anticipated at such an exorbitant discount, a constantly in- 
creasing deficiency arose ; and public credit sunk so low, that about 
the year 1696 it was hardly possible to pay the fleet and army from 
month to month, and a total bankruptcy seemed near at hand. These 
distresses again were enhanced by the depreciation of the circulating 
coin, and by the bold remedy of a re-coin^ge, which made the imme- 
diate stagnation of commerce more complete. The mere operation of 
exchanging the worn silver coin for the new, which Mr. Montague had 
the courage to do without lowering the standard, cost the government 
two millions and a half. Certainly the vessel of our commonwealth 
has never been so close to shipwreck as in this period ; we have seen 


take effect till Dec. 25. 1705; from which time the excise was charged with three per cent, 
interest on the principal sum of 1,328,526/., subject to be redeemed by payment of a moiety. 
No compensation was given for the loss of so many years’ interest. 12 & 13 W. 3. c. 12. § 15. 

Sinclair, i. 397. State Trials, xiv. 1. et post. According to a particular statement in Somers* 
Tracts, xii. 383., the receipts of the exchequer, including loans, during the whole reign of Wil- 
liam, amounted to rather more than 72,000,000/. The author of the Letter to the Rev. T. 
Carte, in answer to the latter’s Letter to a Bystander, estimates the sums raised under Charles 
II., from Christmas, 1660, to Christmas, 1684, at 46,233,923/. Carte had made them only 
32,474,265/. But his estimate i= evidently false and deceptive. Both reckon the gross produce 
not the exchequer payments. This controversy was about the year 1742. According to Sin- 
clair, Hist, of Revenue, i. 309., Carte had the last word ; but I cannot conceive how he 
answered the above-mentioned letter to him. Whatever might be the relative expenditure of 
the two reigns, it is evident that the war of 1689 was brought on, in a great measure, by the 
corrupt policy of Charles II. 

J Davenant, Essay on Ways and Means. In another of his tracts, vol. ii. 266. edit. 1771, 
this writer computes the payments of the state in 1688 at one shilling in the pound of the 
national income ; but after the war at two shillings and sixpence. 

* Godfrey's Short Account of Bank of England, in Somers Tracts, xi. 5. Kennet’s complete 
Hist. iii. 723. Ralph, 681. Shrewsbury Papers. Macpher son’s Annals of Commerce, a r>. 1697, 
Sinclair’s Hist, of Revenue. 
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the storm raging in still greater terror round our heads, but with far 
stouter planks and tougher cables to confront and ride through it. 

Those who accused William of neglecting the maritime force of 
England, knew little what they said, or cared little about its truth. 1 A 
soldier and a native of Holland, he naturally looked to the Spanish 
Netherlands as the theatre on which the battle of France and Europe 
was to be fought. It was by the possession of that country and its 
chief fortresses that Louis aspired to hold Holland in vassalage, to 
menace the coasts of England, and to keep the Empire under his in- 
fluence. And if, with the assistance of those brave regiments, who 
learned, in the well-contested though unfortunate battles of that war, 
the skill and discipline which made them conquerors in the next, it 
was found that France was still an overmatch for the allies, what would 
have been effected against her by the decrepitude of Spain, the per- 
verse pride of Austria, and the selfish disunion of Germany? The 
commerce of France might, perhaps, have suffered more by an exclu- 
sively maritime warfare ; but we should have obtained this advantage, 
which in itself is none, and would not have essentially crippled her 
force, at the price of abandoning to her ambition the quarry it had so 
long in pursuit. Meanwhile the naval annals of this war added much 
to our renown ; Russell, glorious in his own despite at La Hogue, 
Rooke, and Shovel kept up the honour of the English flag. After that 
great victory, the enemy never encountered us in battle; and the 
wintering of the fleet at Cadiz in 1694, a measure determined by 
William's energetic mind, against the advice of his ministers, and in 
spite of the fretful insolence of the admiral, gave us so decided a pre- 
eminence both in the Atlantic and Mediterranean seas, that it is hard 
to say what more could have been achieved by the most exclusive 
attention to the navy. 2 It is true that, especially during the first part 
of the war, vast losses were sustained through the capture of merchant 
• ships; but this is the inevitable lot of a commercial country, and has 
occurred in every war, until the practice of placing the traders under 
convoy of armed ships was introduced. And, when we consider the 
treachery which pervaded this service, and the great facility of secret 
intelligence which the enemy possessed, we may be astonished that 
our failures and losses were not more complete. 


1 “ Nor is it true that the sea was neglected : for I think during much the greater part of 
the war which began in 1689 we were entirely masters of the sea, by our victory in 1692, which 
was only three years after it broke out : so that foi seven years we carried the broom . And for 
any neglect of our sea affairs otherwise, I believe, I may in a few words prove that all the 
princes since the Conquest never made so remarkable an improvement to our naval strength as 
king William. He (Swift) should have been tokl, if he did not know, what havoc the Dutch 
had made of our ^hipping in king Charles the Second’s reign ; and that his successor, king 
James the Second, had not in his whole navy fitted out to defeat the designed invasion of the 
prince of Orange an individual ship of the first or second rank, which all lay neglected* and 
mere skeletons of former services, at their moorings. These this abused prince repaired at an 
immense charge, and brought them to their pristine magnificence.” Answer to Swift’s Conduct 
of the A Hies, m Somers Tracts, xiii. 247. 

* Dalrymple has remarked the important consequences of this bold measure ; but we have 
learned only by the publication of lord Shrewsbury’s Correspondence, that it originated with 
the king, and was carried through by him against the mutinous remonstrance of Russell. See 
pp. 68. 104. 202. 210. 234. This was a most odious man : as ill-tempered and violent as he was 
perfidious. But the rudeness with which the king was Heated by some of his servants is very 
remarkable. Lord Sunderland wrote to him at least with great bluntness. Han lwi :k • 
Papers. 444* 
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The treaty of Ryswick ^as concluded on at least as fair terms as 
almost perpetual ill fortune could warrant us to expect. It compelled 
Louis XIV. to recognise the king’s title, and thus both humbled the 
court of St. Germains, and put an end for several years to its intrigues. 
It extinguished, or rather the war itself had extinguished, one of the 
bold hopes of the French court, the scheme of procuring the election 
of the dauphin to the Empire. It gave at least a breathing time to 
Europe, so long as the feeble lamp of Charles I I.’s life should continue 
to glimmer, during which the fate of his vast succession might possibly 
be regulated without injury to the liberties of Europe . 1 But to those 
who looked with the king’s eyes on the prospects of the Continent, this 
pacification could appear nothing else than a preliminary armistice of 
vigilance and preparation. He knew that the Spanish dominions, or 
at least as large a portion of them as could be grasped by a powerful 
arm, had been for moie than thirty years the object of Louis XIV. 
The acquisitions of that monarch at Aix-la-Chapclle and Nimeguen 
had been comparatively trilling, and seem hardly enough to justify the 
dread that Europe felt of his aggressions. But in contenting himself 
for the time with a few strong towns, or a moderate district, he con- 
stantly kept in view the weakness of the king of Spain’s constitution. 
The queen’s renunciation of her right of succession was invalid in the 
jurisprudence of his court. Sovereigns, according to the public law of 
France, uncontrollable by the rights of others, were incapable of limit- 
ing their own. They might do all things but guarantee the privileges 
of their subjects or the independence of foreign states. By the queen 
of France’s death, her claim upon the inheritance of Spain was de- 
volved upon the dauphin; so that ultimately, and virtually in the first 
instance, the two great monarchies would be consolidated, and a single 
will would direct a force much more than equal to all the rest of 
Europe. If we admit that every little oscillation in the balance of 
power has sometimes been too minutely regarded by English states- 
men, it would be absurd to contend, that such a subversion of it as the 
union of France and Spain under one head did not most seriously 
threaten both the independence of England and Holland. 

The house of commons which sat at the conclusion of the treaty of 
Ryswick, chiefly composed of whigs, and having zealously co-operated 
in the prosecution of the late war, could not be supposed lukewarm in 
the cause of liberty, or indifferent to the aggrandisement of France. 
But the nation’s exhausted state seemed to demand an intermission of 
its burthens, and revived the natural and laudable disposition to 
frugality which had characterised in all former times an English 
parliament. The arrears of the war, joined to loans made during it» 

1 The peace of Ryswick was absolutely necessary, not only on account of the defection of 
the duke of Savoy, and the manifest disadvantage with which the allies carried on the war 
but because public credit in England was almost annihilated, and it was hardly possible to pa> 
the army. The extreme distress for money is forcibly displayed in some of the king's letters 
to lord Shrewsbu y. P. 1x4, &c. These were in 1606, the very nadir of English prosperity; 
from which, by the favour of Providence and the buoyant energies of the nation, we have, 
though not quite with an uniform motion, culminated to our present height (1:824). 

If the treaty could have been concluded on the basis originally laid down, it would even have 
been tonourable. But the French rose in their terms during the negotiation ; and through the 
selfishness of Austria obtained Strasburgh, which they had at first offered to relinquish, and 
were very near getting Luxemburg. Shrewsbury Correspondence, 316, &C. Still the term! 
trere better than those offered in 1693, which William has been censured for refusing. 
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progress, left a debt of about seventeen millions, which excited much 
inquietude, and evidently could not be discharged but by steady re- 
trenchment and uninterrupted peace. But, more than this, a reluctance 
to see a standing army established prevailed among the great majority 
both of whigs and tories. It was unknown to their ancestors — this was 
enough for one party ; it was dangerous to liberty — this alarmed the 
other. Men of ability and honest intention, but, like most speculative 
politicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, rather too fond 
of seeking analogies in ancient history, influenced the public opinion 
by their writings, and carried too far the undeniable truth, that a large 
army at the mere control of an ambitious prince may often overthrow 
the liberties of a people. 1 It was not sufficiently remembered, that the 
bill of rights, the annual mutiny bill, the necessity of annual votes ot 
supply for the maintenance of a regular army, besides, what was far 
more than all, the publicity of all acts of government, and the strong 
spirit of liberty burning in the people, had materially diminished a 
danger which it would not be safe entirely to contemn. 

Such, however, was the influence of what may be called the consti- 
tutional antipathy of the English in that age to a regular army, that 
the commons, in the first session after the peace, voted that all troops 
raised since 1680 should be disbanded, reducing the forces to about 
7000 men, which they were with difficulty prevailed upon to augment 
to 10,000. (Journ. 11. Dec. 1697. Pari. Hist. 1167.) They resolved, 
at the same time that, “ in a just sense and acknowledgment of what 
great things his majesty has done for these kingdoms, a sum not 
exceeding 700,000/. be granted to his majesty during his life, for the 
support of the civil list/' So ample a gift from an impoverished nation 
is the strongest testimony of their affection to the king. 3 But he was 
justly disappointed by the former vote, which, in the hazardous con- 
dition of Europe, prevented this country from wearing a countenance 
of preparation, more likely to avert than to bring on a second conflict. 
He permitted himself, however, to carry this resentment too far, and 
lost sight of that subordination to the law which is the duty of an 
English sovereign, when he evaded compliance with this resolution of 
the commons, and took on himself the unconstitutional responsibility 
of leaving sealed orders, when he went to Holland, that 16,000 men 
should be kept up, without the knowledge of his ministers, which they 
as unconstitutionally obeyed. In the next session a new parliament 
having been elected, full of men strongly imbued with what the courtiers 
jtyled commonwealth principles, or an extreme jealousy of royal power,* 

1 Moyle now published his “'Argument, showing that a standing army is inconsistent with a 
free government, and absolutely destructive to the constitution of the English monarchy J* 
(State Tracts, ii. s^4-) and Trenchaid his History of Standing Armies in England. Id 
658. Other pamphlets of a similar description may be found in the same volume. 

* Journals, 21st Dec. 1697. Pari. Hist. v. 1108. It was carried by 225 to 86 

* '* The elections fell generally,” says Bui net, " on men who were in the interest of govern- 
ment ; many of them indeed had some popular notions, which they had drank in under a bad 
government, and thought this ought to keep them under a good one ; so that those who wished 
well to the public did apprehend great difficulties in managing them.” Upon which speaker 
Onslow has a very proper note : “They might happen to think/’ he says, “a good one might 
become a bad one, or a bad one might succeed to a good one. They were the best men of tho 
age, and were for maintaining the revolution government by its own principles, and not 
those of a government it had superseded.” " The elections,” we read m a letter of Mr. 
Montague, Aug. 1698, “have made a humour appear in the counties that is not very comfort' 
able to us who nre in business. But yet after all, the present member* are such as will neithei 
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it was found impossible to resist a diminution of the army to 7000 
troops. 1 These, too, were voted to be natives of the British dominions ; 
and the king incurred the severest mortification of his reign, in the 
necessity of sending back his regiments of Dutch guards and French 
refugees. The messages that passed between him and the parliament 
bear witness how deeply he felt, and how fruitlessly he deprecated, this 
act of unkindness and ingratitude, so strikingly in contrast with the 
deference that parliament has generally shown to the humours and pre- 
judices of the crown in matters of far higher moment, 2 The foreign 
troops were too numerous, and it would have been politic to conciliate 
the nationality of the multitude by reducing their number ; yet they 
had claims which a grateful and generous people should not have for- 
gotten: they were, many of them, the chivalry of protestantism, the 
Huguenot gentlemen who had lost all but their swords in a cause which 
we deemed our own; they were the men who had terrified James from 
Whitehall, and brought about a deliverance, which, to speak plainly, 
we had neither sense nor courage to achieve for ourselves, or which at 
least we could never have achieved without enduring the convulsive 
throes of anarchy. 

There is, if not more apology for the conduct of the commons, yet 
more to censure on the king's side, in another scene of humiliation 
which he passed through, in the business of the Irish forfeitures. 
These confiscations of the property of those who had fought on the 
side of James, though, in a legal sense, at the crown's disposal, ought 
undoubtedly to have been applied to the public service. It was the 
intention of parliament that two thirds at least of these estates should 
be sold for that purpose; and William had, in answer to an address 
(Jan. 1690), promised to make no grant of them till the matter should 
be considered in the ensuing session. Several bills were brought in to 
carry the original rcsoljtious into effect, but, probably through the 
influence of government, they always fell to the ground in one or other 
house of parliament. Meanwhile the king granted away the whole of 
these forfeitures, about a million of acres, with a culpable profuseness, 
to the enriching of his personal favourites, such as the earl of Portland 
and the countess of Orkney. 3 Yet as this had been done in the exercise 
of a lawful prerogative, it is not easy to justify the act of resumption 
passed in 1699. The precedents for resumption of grants were obsolete, 

hurt England nor this government, but I believe they must be handled very nicely.” Shrews- 
bury Correspondence, 551. This parliament, however, fell into a gieat mistake about the 
reduction of the army ; as Boling broke in his Letters on History very candidly admits, though 
connected with those who had voted for it. 

1 Journ. 17 Dec. 1698. Pari. Hist. 1191. 

* journals, 10. Jan. ; 18. 20. and 25. March. Lords’ Journ., 8. Feb. Pari. Hist. 1167. 1191. 
Ralph, 808. Burnet, 219. It is now beyond doubt that William had serious thoughts of quit- 
ting the government, and retiring to Holland, sick of the faction and ingratitude of this nation 
Shrewsbury Correspondence. 571. Hardwicke Papers, 362. This was in his character, and 
not like the vulgar story which that retailer of all gussip, Dalrymple, calls a well-authenticated 
tradition, that the king walked furiously round his room, exclaiming, “If 1 had a son, by 
B— the guards should not leave me.” It would be vain to ask how this son would have 
enabled him to keep them against the bent of the parliament and people. 

* The prodigality of William in grants to his favourites was an undeniable reproach to his 
reign. Charles II. had, however, with much greater profuseness, though much less blamed for 
it, given away almost all the crown lands in a few years after the restoration ; and the com- 
mons could not now be prevailed upon to shake those grants, which was urged by the court, 
in order to defeat the resumption of those in the present reign. The length of time undoubt- 
edly made a considerable difference. An enormous grant of the crown s domanial rights in 
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and from bad times. It was agreed on all hands that the royal domain 
is not inalienable; if this were a mischief, as could not perhaps be 
doubted, it was one that the legislature had permitted with open eyes 
till there was nothing left to be alienated. Acts therefore of this kind 
shake the general stability of possession, and destroy that confidence 
in which the practical sense of freedom consists, that the absolute 
power of the legislature, which in strictness is as arbitrary in England 
as in Persia, will be exercised in consistency with justice and lenity. 
They are also accompanied for the most part, as appears to have been 
the case in this instance of the Irish forfeitures, with partiality and 
misrepresentation as well as violence, and seldom fail to excite an 
odium far more than commensurate to the transient popularity which 
attends them at the outset. 1 

But, even if the resumption of William's Irish grants could be 
reckoned defensible, there can be no doubt that the mode adopted 
by the commons, of tacking, as it was called, the provisions for this 
purpose to a money bill, so as to render it impossible for the lords even 
to modify them without depiiving the king of his supply, tended to 
subvert the constitution and annihilate the rights of a co-equal house 
of parliament. This most reprehensible device, though not an unnatural 
consequence of their pretended right to an exclusive concern in money 
bills, had been employed in a former instance during this reign. (In 
Feb. 1692.) They were again successful on this occasion ; the lords 
receded from their amendments, and passed the bill at the king's desire, 
who perceived that the fury of the commons was tending to a terrible 
convulsion.* But the precedent was infinitely dangerous to their legis- 
lative power. If the commons, after some more attempts of the same 
nature, desisted from so unjust an encroachment, it must be attributed 
to that which has been the great preservative of the equilibrium in our 
government, the public voice of a reflecting people, averse to manifest 
innovation, and soon offended by the intemperance of factions. 

The essential change which the fall of the old dynasty had wrought 
in our constitution displayed itself in such a vigorous spirit of inquiry 
and interference of parliament with all the course of government as, if 
not absolutely new, was more 11 n contested and more effectual than 
before the revolution. The commons indeed under Charles II. had 
not wholly lost sight of the precedents which the long parliament had 
established for them; but not without continual resistance from the 
court, in which their right of examination was by no means admitted. 
But the tories throughout the reign of William evinced a departure 
from the ancient principles of their faction in nothing more than in 
asserting to the fullest extent the powers and privileges of the commons ; 
and, in the coalition they formed with the malecontent whigs, if the 

North Wales to the earl of Portland excited much clamour in 1697, and produced a speech 
from Mr. Price, afterwards a baron of the exchequer, which was much extolled for its boldness, 
not rather to say, virulence and disaffection. This is printed in Pail. Hist. 078., and many 
other books. The king, on an address liotu the house of commons revoked tne grant, which 
Indeed was not justifiable. His, answer on this occasion, it may here be remarked, was by its 
mildness and courtesy a striking contrast to the insolent rudeness with which the Stuarts, one 
and all, had invariably treated the house. 

1 Pari. Hist. 1171. 1202, &c. Ralph, Burnet, Shrewsbury Correspondence, S,ee also Dave- 
nant’s Essay on Grants and Resumptions, and sundry pamphlets in Somers Tracts, vol. ii.,and 
State Tracts, temp. W. III., vol. ii. 

* -Sae the same authoiities, especially the Shrewsbury Letters, p. 602. 
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men of liberty adopted the nickname of the men of prerogative, the 
latter did not less take up the maxims and feelings of the former. The 
bad success and suspected management of public affairs co-operated 
with the strong spirit of party to establish this important accession of 
authority to the house of commons. In June, 1689, a special committee 
was appointed to inquire into the miscarriages of the war in Ireland, 
especially as to the delay in relieving Londonderry. A similar com- 
mittee was appointed in the lords. The former reported severely 
against col. Lundy, governor of that city; and the house addressed 
the king, that he might be sent over to be tried for the treasons laid to 
his charge. (Com. Journ., June 1., Aug. 12.) I do not think there is 
any earlier precedent in the Journals for so specific an inquiry into the 
conduct of a public officer, especially one in military command. It 
marks therefore very distinctly the change of spirit which I have so 
frequently mentioned. No courtier has ever since ventured to deny 
this general right of inquiry, though it is the constant practice to elude 
it. The right to inquire draws with it the necessary means, the 
examination of witnesses, records, papers, enforced by the strong arm 
of parliamentary privilege. In one respect alone these powers have 
fallen rather short; the commons do not administer an oath; and 
having neglected to claim this authority in the irregular times when 
they could make a privilege by a vote, they would now perhaps find 
difficulty in obtaining it by consent of the house of peers. They 
renewed this committee for inquiring into the miscarriages of the war 
in the next season. (Id. Nov. 1.) They went very fully into the dis- 
pute between the board of admiralty and admiral Russell, after the 
battle of La Hogue;* and the year after investigated the conduct of 
his successors, Killigrew and Delaval, in the command of the Channel 
fleet. 2 They went, in the winter of 1694, into a very long examination 
of the admirals and the orders issued by the admiralty during the pre- 
ceding year; and then voted that the sending the fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the continuing it there this winter, has been to the honour 
and interest of his majesty and his kingdoms. (Com. Journ. 27. Feb. 
1694-5.) But it is hardly worth while to enumerate later instances of 
exercising a right which had become indisputable, and, even before it 
rested on the basis of precedent, could not reasonably be denied to 
those who might advise, remonstrate, and impeach. 

It is not surprising that, after such important acquisitions of power, 
the natural spirit ot encroachment, or the desire to distress a hostile 
government, should have led to endeavours, which by their success 
would have drawn the executive administration more directly into the 
hands of parliament. A proposition was made by some peers, in 
December, 1692, for a committee of both houses to consider of the 
present state of the nation, and what advice should be given to the 
king concerning it. This dangerous project was lost by 48 to 36, several 
tories and dissatisfied whigs .uniting in a protest against its rejection. 
(Pari. Hist. 941. Burnet, 105.) The king had in his speech to parlia- 
ment requested their advice in the most general terms ; and this slight 

J Pari* History 657. Dalrymple. Com. and Lords’ Journals. 

. • Pari. Hist. 703. Delaval and Killigrew were Jacobites, whom William generously but 
imprudently put into the command of the fleet. 
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expression, though no more than is contained in the common writ of 
summons, was tortured into a pretext for so extraordinary a proposal 
as that of a committee of delegates, or council of state, which might 
soon have grasped the entire administration. It was at least a remedy 
so little according to precedent, or the analogy of our constitution, that 
some very serious cause of dissatisfaction with the conduct of affairs 
could be its only excuse. 

Burnet has spoken vvith reprobation of another scheme engendered 
by the same spirit of inquiry and control, that of a council of trade, 
to be nominated by parliament, with powers for the effectual preserva- 
tion of the interests of the merchants. If the members of it were 
intended to be immovable, or if the vacancies were to be filled by con- 
sent of parliament, this would indeed have encroached on the prero- 
gative in a far more eminent degree than the famous India bill of 1783, 
because its operation would have been more extensive and more at 
home. And, even if they were only named in the first instance, as has 
been usual in parliamentary commissioners of account or inquiry, it 
would still be material to ask, what extent of power for the jirescrvation 
of trade was to be placed in their hands. The precise nature of the 
scheme is not explained by Burnet. But it appears by the Journals 
that this council was to receive information from merchants as to the 
necessity of convoys, and send directions to the board of admiralty, 
subject to the king’s control, to receive complaints and represent the 
same to the king, and in many other respects to exercise \ cry important 
and anomalous functions. They were not however to be members of 
the house. But even " 7 ith this restriction, it was too hazardous a 
departure from the gemial maxims of the constitution. 1 

The general unpopularity of William’s administration, and more 
particularly the reduction of the forces, afford an ample justification 
# for the two treaties of partition, which the tory faction, with scandalous 
injustice and inconsistency, turned to his reproach. No one could 
deny that the aggrandisement of France by both of these treaties was 
of serious consequence. But, according to the English interests, the 
first object was to secure the Spanish Netherlands from becoming pro- 
vinces of that power ; the next to maintain the real independence of 
Spain and the Indies. Italy was but the last in order; and though the 
possession of Naples and Sicily, with the ports of Tuscany, as stipu- 
lated in the treaty of pail ition, would have rendered France absolute 
mistress of that whole country and of the Mediterranean sea, and 
essentially changed the balance of Europe, it was yet more tolerable 
than the acquisition of the whole monarchy in the name of a Bourbon 
prince, which the opening of the succession without previous arrange- 
ment was likely to produce. They at least who shrunk from the thought 
of another war, and studiously depreciated the value of continental 
alliances, were the last who ought to have exclaimed against a treaty 
which had been ratified as the sole means of giving us something like 
security without the cost of fighting for it. Nothing therefore could be 
more unreasonable than the clamour of a tory house of commons in 

1 Burnet, 163. Com. Journs, Jan. 31. 1695-6. An abjuration of James's title in vet 
strong terms was proposed as a qualification for members of this council ; but this was lost 
«95 to x88. 

5 
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1701 (for the malecontent whigs were now so consolidated with the 
tories, as in general to bear their name) against the partition treaties ; 
nothing more unfair than the impeachment of the four lords, Portland, 
Orford, Somers, and Halifax, on that account. But we mus at the 
same time remark, that it is more easy to vindicate the partition treaties 
themselves, than to reconcile the conduct of the king and some others 
with the principles established in our constitution. William had taken 
these important negotiations wholly into his own hands, not even com- 
municating them to any of his English ministers, except lord Jersey, 
until his resolution was finally settled. Lord Somers, as chancellor, 
had put the great seal to blank powers, as a legal authority to the 
negotiators ; which evidently could not be valid, unless on the danger- 
ous principle that the seal is conclusive against all exception . 1 He had 
also sealed the ratification of the treaty, though not consulted upon it, 
and though he seems to have had objections to some of the terms ; and 
in both instances he set up the king’s command as a sufficient defence. 
The exclusion of all those whom, whether called privy or cabinet coun- 
sellors, the nation holds responsible for its safety, from this great nego- 
tiation, tended to throw back the whole executive government into the 
single will of the sovereign, and ought to have exasperated the house 
of commons far more than the actual treaties of partition, which may 
probably have been the safest choic' in a most perilous condition of 
Europe. The impeachments howevei were in most respects so ill sub- 
stantiated by proof, that they have generally been reckoned a disgrace- 
ful instance of party spirit . 8 

The whigs, such of them at least as continued to hold that name in 
honour, soon forgave the mistakes and failings ot their great deliverer ; 
and indeed a high regard for the memory of William III. may justly 
be reckoned one of the tests by which genuine whiggism has always 
been recognised. By the opposite party he was rancorously ha^ed ; 
and their malignant calumnies still sully the stream of history . 8 Let 

1 See speaker Onslow’s Note on Unmet (Oxf. edit. 468.), and lord Haidwicke’s hint of 
his fathers opinion. Id 475. But see also lord Somers’s plea as to this. State Trials, 
xiii. 267. 

8 Pari. Hist. State Trials, xiv. 233. The letters of William, published in the Hardwickc 
estate Papers, are both the most authentic and the most satisfactory explanation of his policy 
during the three momentous years that closed the seventeenth century. It is said, in a note 
of lord Hardwicke on Burnet (Oxford edit. iv. 417.) (from lord Somers’s papers), that when 
some of the ministers objected to parts of the treaty, lord Portland’s constant answer was, that 
nothing could be altered ; upon which one of them said, if that was the case, he saw no reason 
why they should be called together. And it appears by the Shrewsbury Papers, p.371., that 
the duke, though secretary of state, and in a manner prime minister, was entirely kept by the 
king out of the secret of the negotiations which ended in the peace of Ryswick : whether, 
after all, there remained some lurking distrust of his fidelity, or from whatever other cause this 
took place, it was verv anomalous and unconstitutional. And it must be owned, that by this 
sort of proceeding, which could have no sufficient apology but a deep sense of the unworthi- 
ness of mankind, William bi ought on himself much of that dislike which appears so ungrate- 
ful and unaccountable. 

As to the impeachments, few have pretended to justify them ; even Ralph is half ashamed 
of the i»arty he espouses with so little candour towards their adversaries. The scandalous con- 
duct of the tories in screening the earl of Jersey, while they impeached the whig lords, some 
of whom had really borne no part in a measure ne had promoted, sufficiently displays the fac- 
tiousness of their motives. See lord Haversham’s speech on this. Pari Hist. 1298. 

• Bi»hop Fleetwood, in a sermon, preached in 1703, says of William, “whom all the world 
of friends and enemies know how to value, except a few English wretches .” Kennet, 840. 
Boyer, in his History of the Reign of Queen Anne, p. 12., says that the king spent most of his 
private fortune, computed at no less than two millions, in the service of the English nation. J 
should be glad to have found this vouched by better authority. 
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us leave such as prefer Charles I. to William III. in the enjoyment of 
prejudices which are not likely to be overcome by argument. But it 
must ever be an honour to the English crown that it has been worn by 
so great a man. Compared with him, the statesmen who surrounded 
his throne, the Sunderlands, Godolphins, and Shrewsburys, even the 
Somerses and Montagues, sink into insignificance. He was, in truth, 
too great, not for the times wherein he was called to action, but for the 
peculiar condition of a king of England after the revolution ; and as he 
was the last sovereign of this country whose understanding and energy 
of character have been very distinguished, so was he the last who has 
encountered the resistance of his parliament, or stood apart and un- 
disguised in the maintenance of his own prerogative. His reign is no 
doubt one of the most important in our constitutional history, both on 
account of its general character, which I have slightly sketched, and of 
those beneficial alterations in our law to which it gave rise. These 
now call for our attention. 

The enormous duration of seventeen years, for which Charles II. 
protracted his second parliament, turned the thoughts of all who 
desired improvements in the constitution towards some limitation on 
a prerogative which had not hitherto been thus abused. Not only the 
continuance of the same house of commons during such a period 
destroyed the connexion between the people and their representatives, 
and laid open the latter, without responsibility, to the corruption which 
was hardly denied to prevail; but the privilege of exemption from civil 
process made needy and worthless men secure against their creditors, 
and desirous of a seat in parliament as a complete safeguard to fraud 
and injustice. The term of three years appeared sufficient to establish 
a control of the electoral over the representative body, without recur- 
ring to the ancient but inconvenient scheme of annual parliaments, 
which men enamoured of a still more popular form of government than 
* our own were eager to recommend. A bill for this purpose was brought 
into the house of lords in December, 1689, but lost by the prorogation. 
(Lords' Journals.) It passed both houses early in 1693, the whigs 
generally supporting, and the tories opposing it ; but on this, as on 
many other great questions of this reign, the two parties were not so 
regularly arrayed against each other as on points of a more personal 
nature. (Pari. Hist. 754.) To this bill the king refused his assent: an 
exercise of prerogative which no ordinary circumstances can reconcile 
either with prudence or with a constitutional administration of govern- 
ment. But the commons, as it was easy to foresee, did not abandon 
so important a measure ; a similar bill received the royal assent in 
November, 1694. (6 W. & M. c. 2.) By the triennial bill it was 

simply provided that every parliament should cease and determine 
within three years from its meeting. The clause contained in the act 
of Charles II. against the intermission of parliaments for more than 
three years is repeated ; but it was not thought necessary to revive the 
somewhat violent and perhaps impracticable provisions by which the 
act of 1641 had secured their meeting ; it being evident that even 
annual sessions might now be relied upon as indispensable to the 
machine of government. 

This annual assembly of parliament was rendered necessarv, in the 

45 * 



/to Constructive interpretation of Law of Treason. 

I am less inclined to attribute this material omission to the laxity 
which I have already remarked to be usual in our older laws, than to 
apprehensions entertained by the barons that, if a mere design to levy 
war should be rendered treasonable, they might be exposed to much 
false testimony and arbitrary construction. But strained constructions 
of this very statute, if such were their aim, they did not prevent. I do 
not now advert to the more extravagant convictions under this statute 
in some violent reigns, but it gradually became an established doctrine 
with lawyers, that a conspiracy to levy war against the king’s person, 
though not in itself a distinct treason, may be given in evidence as an 
overt act of compassing his death. Great as the authorities may be on 
which this depends, and reasonable as it surely is that such offences 
should be brought within the pale of high treason, yet 1 must confess, 
that this doctrine has ever appeared to me utterly irreconcilable with 
any fair interpretation of the statute. It has indeed, by some, been 
chiefly confined to cases where the attempt meditated is directly 
against the king’s person, for the purpose of deposing him, or of com- 
pelling him, while under actual duress, to a change of measures ; and 
this was construed into a compassing of his death, since any such 
violence must endanger his life, and because, as has been said, the 
prisons and graves of princes are not very distant. 1 * * * * * * But it seems not 
very reasonable to found a capital conviction on such a sententious 
remark ; nor is it by any means true that a design against a king’s life 
is necessarily to be inferred from the attempt to get possession of his 
person. So far indeed is this from being a general rule, that in a 
multitude of instances, especially during the minority or imbecility of 
a king, the purposes of conspirators would be wholly defeated by the 
death of the sovereign whose name they designed to employ. But 
there is still less pretext for applying the same construction to schemes 
of insurrection, when the royal person is not directly the object of 
attack, and where no circumstance indicates any hostile intention to- 
wards his safety. This ample extension of so penal a statute was first 
given, if I am not mistaken, by the judges in 1663, on occasion of a 
meeting by some persons at Farley Wood in Yorkshire, (Hale, T2T.) in 
order to concert measures for a rising. But it was afterwards confirmed 
in Harding’s case, immediately after the revolution, and has been 
repeatedly laid down from the bench in subsequent proceedings for 
treason, as well as in treatises of very great authority. 8 It has therefore 

1 3 Inst. 12. i Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, 120. Foster, 195. Coke lays it down positively, 
p. 14., that a conspiracy to levy war is not high treason, as an oveit act of compassing the 
king’s death. “ For this weie to confound the several classes or membra dividentia.” Hale 
objects, that Coke himself cites the case of lords Essex and Southampton, which seems to 
contradict that opinion. But it may be answered, in the first place, that a conspiracy to levy 
war was made high treason dining the life of Elizabeth ; and secondly, that Coke’s words as 
to that case are, that they “ intended to go to the court where the queen was, and to have 
taken her into their power, and to have. removed divers of her council, and for that end did 
assemble a multitude 0/ people : this being raised to the end aforesaid, was a sufficient overt 

act of compassing the death of the queen.” The earliest case is that of Storie, who was con- 

victed of compassing the queen’s death on evidence of exciting a foreign power to invade the 

kingdom. But he was very obnoxious ; and the precedent is not good. Hale, 122. 

It is also held that an actual levying war may be laid as an overt act of compassing the king’s 

death, which indcedifollows h fortiori from the former proposition ; provided it be not a con- 

structive rebellion, but one really directed against the royal authority. Hale, 123. 

8 Foster’s Discourse on High Treason, 196. State Trials, xii. 646. 790. 818. ; xiii. 6a. (sit 
John Friend’s case) et alibi 'Lhis important question having arisen on lord Russell’s trial, gave 
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ail the weight of established precedent ; yet I question whether another 
instance can be found in our jurisprudence of giving so large a con- 
struction, not only to a penal, but to any other statute. 1 Nor does it 
speak in favour of this construction, that temporary laws have been 
enacted on various occasions to render a conspiracy to levy war 
treasonable ; for which purpose, according to this current doctrine, the 
statute of Edward III. needed no supplemental provision. Such acts 
were passed under Elizabeth, Charles II., and George III., each of 
them limited to the existing reign. (12 Eliz. c. 1. 5 13 Car. 2. c. 1. ; 36 
G. 3. c. 7.) But it is very seldom that, in an hereditary monarchy, the 
reigning prince ought to be secured by any peculiar provisions ; and 
though the remarkable circumstances of Elizabeth's situation exposed 
her government to unusual perils, there seems an air of adulation or 
absurdity in the two latter instances. Finally, the act of 57 G. III. 
c. 6. has confirmed, if not extended, what stood on rather a precarious 
basis, and rendered perpetual that of 36 G. III. c. 7., which enacts, 
“ that, if any person or persons whatsoever, during the life of the king, 
and until the end of the next session of parliament after a demise of 
the crown, shall, within the realm or without, compass, imagine, invent, 
devise, or intend death or destruction, or any bodily harm tending to 
death or destruction, maim or wounding, imprisonment or restraint of 
the person of the same our sovereign lord the king, his heirs and 
successors, or to deprive or depose him or them from the style, honour, 
or kingly name of the imperial crown of this realm, or of any other of 
his majesty’s dominions or countries, or to levy war against his majesty, 
his heirs and successors, within this realm, in order, by force or con- 
straint, to compel him or them to change his or their measures or 
counsels, or in order to put any force or constraint upon, or to in- 
timidate or overawe, both houses, or either house of parliament, or to 
move or stir any foreigner or stranger with force to invade this realm, 
or any other his majesty’s dominions or countries under the obeisance 
of his majesty, his heirs and successors ; and such compassings im- 
aginations, inventions, devices, and intentions, or any of them, shall 
express, utter, or declare, by publishing any printing or writing, or by 
any overt act or deed ; being legally convicted thereof upon the oaths 
of two lawful and credible witnesses, shall be adjudged a traitor, and 
suffer as in cases of high treason.” 

This from henceforth will become our standard of constitutional law, 
instead of the statute of Edward III., the latterly received interpreta- 
tions of which it sanctions and embodies. But it is to be noted as the 
doctrine of our most approved authorities, that a conspiracy for many 

ti.se to a controversy between two eminent lawyers, sir Bartholomew Shower and sir Robert 
Atkins ; the former maintaining, the latter denyiug, that a conspiracy to depose the king and 
to sei?<. his guards was an overt act of compassing his death.. $tate Trials, ix. 719. 818. 

See also Phillipps’s State Trials, ii. 39, 78. ; a work to which J in ; ght have referred in othei 
places and which shows the well-known judgment and impartiality of the author. 

1 In the whole series of authorities, however, on this subject, it will be found that the pro* 
bable danger to the king’s safety from rebellion was the groundwork upon which this construc- 
tive treason rested ; nor did either Hale or Foster, Pemberton or Holt, ever dream that any 
other death was intended by the statute than that of nature. It was reserved for a modern 
crown lawyer to resolve, this language into a metaphysical personification, and to argue that 
the king’'» person being interwoven with the state, ana its sole representative, any conspiracy 
against the constitution must of its own nature be a conspiracy against his life. State Trials 
xxiv. 1183. 
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purposes which, if carried into effect, would incur the guilt of treason 
will not of itself amount to it. The constructive interpretation of com- 
passing the king’s death appears only applicable to conspiracies, 
whereof the intent is to depose or to use personal compulsion towards 
him, or to usurp the administration of his government. (Hale, 123. 
Foster, 213.) But though insurrections in order to throw down all 
enclosures, to alter the established law or change religion, or in 
general for the reformation of alleged grievances of a public nature, 
wherein the insurgents have no special interest, are in themselves 
treasonable, yet the previous concert and conspiracy for such purpose 
could, under the statute of Edward III., only pass for a misdemeanour. 
Hence, while it has been positively laid down, that an attempt by 
intimidation and violence to force the repeal of a law is high treason, 1 
though directed rather against the two houses of parliament than the 
king’s person, the judges did not venture to declare that a mere con- 
spiracy and consultation to raise a force for that purpose would amount 
to that offence. 2 But the statutes of 36 & 57 Geo. III. determine the 
intention to levy war, in order to put any force upon or to intimidate 
either house of parliament, manifested by an overt act, to be treason, 
and so far have undoubtedly extended the scope of the law. We may 
hope that so ample a legislative declaration on the law of treason will 
put an end to the preposterous interpretations which have found too 
much countenance 011 some not \eiy distant occasions. The crime of 
compassing and imagining the king’s dt.uh must be manifested by 
some overt act; that is, there must be something done in execution of 
a traitorous purpose. For, as no hatied towards the person of the 
sovereign, nor any longings for his death, arc the imagination which 
the law here intends, it seems to follow that loose words or writings, in 
which such hostile feelings may be embodied, unconnected with any 
positive design, cannot amount to treason. It is now therefore gene- 
rally agreed, that no words will constitute that offence, unless as evi- 
dence of some overt act of treason ; and the same appears clearly to 
be the case with respect at least to unpublished writings. 8 

The second clause of the statute, or that which declares the levying 
of war against the king within the realm to be treason, has given rise, 
in some instances, to constructions hardly less strained than those upon 
compassing his death. It would indeed be a very narrow interpreta- 
tion, as little required by the letter as warranted by the reason of this 
law, to limit the expression of levying war to rebellions, whereof the 
deposition of the sovereign, or subversion of his government, should be 
the deliberate object. Force, unlawfully directed against the supreme 
authority, constitutes this offence ; nor could it have been admitted as 
an excuse for the wild attempt of the earl of Essex, on this charge of 
levying war, that his aim was not to injure the queen’s person, but to 

1 Lord George Gordon’s case, State Trials, xxi. 649. 

® Hardy’s case, Id. xxiv. 308. The language of chief-justice Eyre is sufficiently remarkable ; 
ius courage was more wanting than his will. 

* Foster, 198. He seems to concur in Hale’s opinion, that words which being spoken will 
Hot amount to an overt act to make good an indictment for compassing the king’s death, yet if 
reduced into writing, and published, will make such an overt act, “if the matters contained 
in them import such a compassing.” Hale’s Pleas of Crown, n8. But this is indefinitely 
expressed, and the case of williams, under James I., which Hale utes in corroboration of 
this, will hardly be approved by any constitutional lawyer. 
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drive his adversaries from her presence. The only questions as to this 
kind of treason are; first, what shall be understood by force? and, 
secondly, where shall it be construed to be directed against the govern- 
ment ? And the solution of both these, upon consistent principles, 
must so much depend on the circumstances which vary the character 
of almost every case, that it seems natural to distrust the geneiul 
maxims that have been delivered by lawyers. Many decisions in cases 
of treason before the revolution were made by men so servile and cor- 
rupt, they violate so grossly all natural right and all reasonable inter- 
pretation of law, that it has generally been accounted among the most 
important benefits of that event to have restored a purer administration 
of criminal justice. But, though the memory of those who pronounced 
these decisions is stigmatized, their authority, so far from being abro- 
gated, has influenced later and better men ; and it is rather an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, that precedents which, from the character of the 
times when they occuired, would lose at present all respect, having 
been tranfused into text-books, and formed perhaps the sole basis of 
subsequent decisions, are still in not a few points the invisible founda- 
tion of our law. No lawyer, I conceive, prosecuting for high treason 
in this age, would rely on the case of the duke of Norfolk under Eliza- 
beth, or that of Williams under James 1., or that of Benstead under 
Charles I. ; but he would certainly not fail to dwell on the authorities 
of sir Edward Coke and sir Matthew Hale. Yet these eminent men, 
and especially the latter, aware that our law is mainly built on adjudged 
precedent, and not daring to reject that which they would not have 
themselves asserted, will be found to have rather timidly exercised 
their judgment in the construction of this statute, yielding a deference 
to former authority which wc have transferred to their own. 

These observations are particularly applicable to that class of cases 
so repugnant to the general understanding of mankind, and, I believe, 
of most lawyers, wherein trifling insurrections for the purpose of 
destroying brothels or meeting-houses have been held treasonable 
under the clause of levying war. Nor does there seem any ground for 
the defence which has been made for this construction, by taking a 
distinction, that although a rising to effect a partial end by force is 
only a riot, yet where a general purpose of the kind is in view it 
becomes rebellion ; and thus, though to pull down the enclosures in a 
single manor be not treason against the king, yet to destroy all 
enclosures throughout the kingdom would be an infringement of his 
sovereign power. For, however solid this distinction may be, yet in 
the class of cases to which I allude, this general purpose was neither 
attempted to be made out in evidence, nor rendered probable by the 
circumstances; nor was the distinction ever taken upon the several 
trials. A few apprentices rose in London in the reign of Charles II., 
and destroyed some brothels. 1 A mob of watermen and others, at the 
time of Sacheverell's impeachment, set on fire several dissenting meet- 
ing-houses.* Every thing like a formal attack on the established 

t Hale, 134. It is observable that Hale hints slf, a chief baron, differed from the other 
judges in this case. 

* This is the well-known ca.se of Damarce uid Purchase, State Trials, xv. 520. Foster, 
8x3. A rabble had attended Sacheverell from Westminster to his lodgings in the Temple. 
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government is so much excluded in these instances by the very nature 
of the offence and the means of the offenders, that it is impossible to 
withhold our reprobation from the original decision, upon which, with 
too much respect for unreasonable and unjust authority, the latter 
cases have been established. These indeed still continue to be cited 
as law ; but it is much to be doubted whether a conviction for treason 
will ever again be obtained, or even sought for, under similar circum- 
stances. One reason indeed for this, were there no weight in any 
other, might suffice ; the punishment of tumultuous risings, attended 
with violence, has been rendered capital by the riot act of George I. 
and other statutes ; so that, in the present s'^te of the law, it is gene- 
rally more advantageous for the government to treat an offence as 
felony than as treason. 

It might for a moment be doubted, upon the statute of Edward VI., 
whether the two witnesses whom the act requires must not depose to 
the same overt acts of treason. But, as this would give an undue 
security to conspirators, so it is not necessarily implied by the expres- 
sion ; nor would it be indeed the most unwarrantable lattitude that has 
been given to this branch of penal law, to maintain that two witnesses 
to any distinct acts comprised in the same indictment would satisfy the 
letter of this enactment. But a more wholesome distinction appears to 
have been taken before the revolution, and is established by the statute 
of William, that, although different overt acts may be proved by two 
witnesses, they must relate to the same species of treason, so that one 
witness to an alleged act of compassing the king’s death cannot be con- 
joined with another deposing to an act of levying war, in order to make 
up the required number. (7 W. 3. c. 3. § 4. Foster, 257.) As for the 
practice of courts of justice before the restoration, it was so much at 
variance with all principles, that few prisoners were allowed the benefit 
of this statute ; (Foster, 234.) succeeding judges fortunately deviated 
more from their predecessors in the method of conducting trials than 
they have thought themselves at liberty to do in laying down the 
rules of law. 

Nothing had brought so much disgrace on the councils of govern- 
ment and on the administration of justice, nothing more forcibly 
spoken the necessity of a great change, than the prosecutions for 
treason during the latter years of Charles II., and in truth during the 
whole course of our legal history. The statutes of Edward III. and 
Edward VI., almost set aside by sophistical constructions, required the 
corroboration of some more explicit law; and some peculiar securities 
were demanded for innocence against that conspiracy of the court with 
the prosecutor which is so much to be dreaded in all trials for political 

Some among them proposed to pull down the meeting-houses : a cry was raised, and several 
of these were destroyed, It appeared to be theii intention to pull down all within their reach. 
Upon this overt act of levying war the prisoners were convicted , some of the judges differing 
as to one of them, but merely on application of th^j evidence to his case. Notwithstanding this 
solemn decision, and the approbation with which sir Miehal Foster has stamped it, some diffi- 
culty would arise in distinguishing this case, as reported, from many indictments under the riot 
act for mere felony; and especially from those of the Birmingham rioters in 1791, where the 
similarity of motives, though the mischief in the latter instance was far more extensive, would 
naturally have suggested the same species of prosecution as was adopted against Damaree and 
Purchase, It may be remarked that neither of these men was executed; which, notwith- 
standing the sarcastic observation of Foster, might possibly be owing to an opinion, which 
every one but a lawyer must have entertained, that their offence did not amount to treason. 
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crimes. Hence the attainders of Russell, Sidney, Cornish, and Arm- 
strong were reversed by the convention-parliament without opposition ; 
and men attached to liberty and justice, whether of the whig or tory 
name, were anxious to prevent any future recurrence of those iniquitous 
proceedings, by which the popular frenzy at one time, the wickedness 
of the court at another, and in each instance with the co-operation of a 
servile bench of judges, had sullied the honour of English justice. A 
better tone of political sentiment had begun indeed to prevail, and the 
spirit of the people must ever be a more effectual security than the 
virtue of the judges ; yet, even after the revolution, if no unjust or 
illegal convictions in cases of treason can be imputed to our tribunals, 
there was still not a little of that rudeness towards the prisoner, and 
manifestation of a desire to interpret all things to his prejudice, which 
had been more grossly displayed by the bench under Charles II. The 
Jacobites, against whom the law now directed its terrors, as loudly 
complained of Treby and Pollcxfen, as the whigs had of Scroggs and 
Jefferies, and weighed the convictions of Ashton and Anderton against 
those of Russell and Sidney. 1 

Ashton was a gentleman, who, in company with lord Preston, was 
seized in endeavouring to go over to France with an invitation from 
the Jacobite party. The contemporary writers on that side, and some 
historians who incline to it, have represented his conviction as grounded 
upon insufficient, because only upon presumptive, evidence. It is true 
that in most of our earlier cases of treason, treasonable facts have been 
directly proved; whereas it was left to the jury in that of Ashton, 
whether they were satisfied of his acquaintance with the contents of 
certain papers taken on his person. There does not, however, seem to 
be any reason why presumptive inferences are to be rejected in charges 
of treason, or why they should be drawn with more hesitation than in 
other grave offences ; and if this be admitted, there can be no doubt 
that the evidence against Ashton was such as is ordinarily reckoned 
conclusive. It is stronger than that offered for the prosecution against 
O’Quiglcy at Maidstone in i 798, a case of the closest resemblance ; 
and yet 1 am not aware that the verdict in that instance was t' ought 
open to censure. No judge, however, in modern times, would ques- 
tion, much less rely upon, the prisoner, as to material points of his 
defence, as Holt and Poilexfen did in this trial ; the practice of a 
neighbouring kingdom, which, in our more advanced sense of equity 
and candour, we are agreed to condemn. (State Trials, xii. 646. See 
668. and 799.) 

It is perhaps less easy to justify the conduct of chief-justice Treby 
in the trial of Anderton for printing a treasonable pamphlet. The 
testimony came very short of satisfactory proof, according to the 
established rules of English law, though by no means such as men in 

* “ Would you have trials secured! " says the author of the Jacobite Principles Vindicated. 
(Somers Tracts, io. 526.) “It is the interest of all parties care should be taken about them, 
or all parties will suffer in their turns. Plucknet, and Sidney, and Ashton were doubtless ail 
murdered, though they werepever so guilty of the crimes wherewith they were charged ; the 
one tried twice, the other found guilty upon one evidence, and the last upon nothing but pre- 
sumptive proof.” Even the prostitute lawyer, sir Bartholomew Shower, had the assurance ti 
complai*' of uncertainty in the law of treason. Id. 572. And Roger North, in his Examen, y, 
41 1., Ubours haid to show that the evidence in Ashton's case was slighter than in Sidney’s. 
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£eneial would slight. It chiefly consisted of a comparison between the 
characters of a printed work found concealed in his lodgings and cer- 
tain types belonging to his press ; a comparison manifestly less admis- 
sible than that of hand-writing, which is always rejected, and indeed 
totally inconsistent with the rigour of English proof. Besides the com- 
mon objections made to a comparison of hands, and which apply more 
forcibly to printed characters, it is manifest that types cast in the same 
font must always be exactly similar. But, on the other hand, it seems 
unreasonable absolutely to exclude, as our courts have done, the com- 
parison of hand- writing as inadmissible evidence ; a rule which is every 
day eluded by fresh rules, not much more rational in themselves, which 
have been invented to get rid of its inconvenience. There seems, how- 
ever, much danger in the construction which draws printed libels, 
unconnected with any conspiracy, within the pale of treason, and 
especially the treason of compassing the king’s death, unless where 
they directly tend to his assassination. No later authority can, as far 
as I remember, be adduced for the prosecution of any libel as treason- 
able, under the statute of Edward 111. But the pamphlet for which 
Anderton was convicted was certainly full of the most audacious 
Jacobitism, and might perhaps fall, by no unfair construction, within 
the charge of adhering to the king’s enemies ; since no one could be 
more so than James, whose design of invading the realm had been fre- 
quently avowed by himself. 1 

A bill for regulating trials upon charges of high treason passed the 
commons with slight resistance from the crown lawyers in 1691. (Pari. 
Hist. v. 698.) The lords introduced a provision in their own favour, 
that upon the trial of a peer in the court of the high steward, all such 
as were entitled to vote should be regularly summoned ; it having been 
the practice to select twenty-three at the discretion of the crown. 
Those who wished to hinder the bill availed themselves of the jealousy 
which the commons in that age entertained of the upper house of 
parliament, and persuaded them to disagree with this just and reason- 
able amendment (Id. 675.) It fell to the ground therefore on this 
occasion; and though more than once revived in subsequent sessions, 
the same difference between the two houses continued to be insuper- 
able. (Id. 721. 737. Com. Journ., Feb. 8. 1695.) In the new parlia- 
ment that met in 1695, the commons had the good sense to recede 
from an irrational jealousy. Notwithstanding the reluctance of the 
ministry, for which perhaps the very dangerous position of the king’s 
government furnishes an apology, this excellent statute was enacted as 
an additional guarantee (in such bad times as might occur) to those 
who are prominent in their country’s cause, against the great danger of 
false accusers and iniquitous judges. 2 It provides that all persons 
indicted for high treason should have a copy of their indictment 
delivered to them five days before their trial, a period extended by a 

1 State Trials, xii. 1245. Ralph, 420. Somers Tracts, x. 472. The Jacobites took a very 
frivolous objection to the conviction of Anderton, that printing could not be treason within the 
statute of Edward 111 ., because it was not invented for a century afterwards. According to 
this rule, it could not be treason to shoot the king with a pistol, or poison him with an 
American drug. 

* Paul. Hist. 965. Journ. 17. Feb. 1696. Stat 7 W. 3. c. 3. Though the court opposed 
this bill, it was certainly favoured by the zealous w lugs, as much as by the opposite party. 
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subsequent act to ten days, and a copy of the pannel of jurors two 
days before their trial ; that they shall be allowed to have witnesses 
examined on oath, and to make their defence by counsel. It clears up 
any doubt that could be pretended on the statute of Edward VI., by 
requiring two witnesses, either both to the same overt act, or the first 
to one, and the second to another overt act of the same treason (that 

is, the same kind of treason), unless the party shall voluntarily con- 
fess the charge. 1 It limits prosecutions for treason to the term of three 
years, except in the case of an attempted assassination on the king, 
it includes the contested provision for the trial of peers by all who 
have a right to sit and vote in parliament. A later statute, 7 Anne, c. 
21., which may be mentioned here as the complement of the former, 
has added a peculiar privilege to the accused, hardly less material than 
any of the rest. Ten days before the trial, a list of the witnesses 
intended to be brought for proving the indictment, with their profes- 
sions and places of abode, must be delivered to the prisoner, along 
with the copy of the indictment. The operation of this clause was 
suspended till after the death of the pretended prince of Wales. 

Notwithstanding a hasty remark of Burnet, that the design of this 
bill seemed to be to make men as safe in all treasonable practices as 
possible, it ought to be considered a valuable accession to our constitu- 
tional law ; and no part, I think, of either statute will be reckoned 
inexpedient, when we reflect upon the history of all nations, and more 
especially of our own. The history of all nations, and more espe- 
cially of our own, in the fresh recollection of those who took a share in 
these acts, teaches us that false accusers are always encouraged by a 
bad government, and may easily deceive a good one. A prompt 
belief in the spies whom they perhaps necessarily employ, in the volun- 
tary informers who dress up probable falsehoods, is so natural and 
constant in the offices of ministers, that the best are to be heard with 
suspicion when they bring forward such testimony. One instance at 
least had occurred since the revolution, of charges unquestionably false 
in their specific details, preferred against men of eminence by impos- 
tors who panted for the laurels of Oates and Turberville. (State 
Trials, xii. 1051.) And as men who are accused of conspiracy against 
a government are generally such as are beyond question disaffected to 

it, the indiscriminating temper of the prejudging people, from whom 
juries must be taken, is as much to be apprehended, when it happens 
to be favourable to authority, as that of the government itself; and 
requires as much the best securities, imperfect as the best are, which 
prudence and patriotism can furnish to innocence. That the prisoner's 
witnesses should be examined on oath will of course not be disputed, 
since by a subsequent statute, that strange and unjust anomaly in our 
criminal law has been removed in all cases as well as in treason ; but 
the judges had sometimes not been ashamed to point out to the jury, in 

l When several persons of distinction were arrested on account of a Jacobite conspiracy 
in 1690, there wasbut one witness against some of them. The judges were consulted, whether 
they could be indicted for a high misdemeanour on this single testimony, as Hampden had 
been in 1685 ; the attorney-general Treby maintaining this to be lawful. Four of the judges 
were positively against this, two more doubtfully the same way, one altogether doubtful, and 
three in favour of it. The scheme was very properly abandoned ; and at present I suppose, 
nothing can be more established than the negative. Dalrymple, Append. 1S6 
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derogation of the credit of those whom a prisoner called in his behalf, 
that they were not speaking under the same sanction as tho<s<* for the 
crown. It was not less reasonable that the defence should be con- 
ducted by counsel : since that excuse which is often made for denying 
the assistance of counsel on charges of felony, namely, the moderation 
of prosecutors and the humanity of the bench, could never be urged in 
those political accusations wherein the advocates for the prosecution 
contend with all their strength for victory ; and the impartiality of the 
court is rather praised when it is found than relied upon beforehand. 1 
Nor does there lie any sufficient objection even to that which many dis- 
like, the furnishing a list of the witnesses to the prisoner, when we set 
on the other side the danger of taking away innocent lives by the testi- 
mony of suborned and infamous men, and remember also that a guilty 
person can rarely be ignorant of those who will bear witness against 
him ; or if he could, that he may always discover those who have been 
examined before the grand jury, and that no others can in any case be 
called on the trial. 

The subtlety of the crown lawyers in drawing indictments for trea- 
son, and the willingness of judges to favour such prosecutions, have 
considerably eluded the chief difficulties which the several statutes 
appear to throw in their way. The government has at least had no 
reason to complain that the construction of those enactments has been 
too rigid. The overt acts laid in the indictment are expressed so gene- 
rally that they give sometimes little insight into the particular circum- 
stances to be adduced in evidence ; and, though the act of William is 
positive that no evidence shall be given of any overt act not laid in the 
indictment, it has been held allowable, and is become the constant 
practice, to bring forward such evidence, not as substantive charges, 
but on the pretence of its tending to prove certain other acts specially 
alleged. The disposition to extend a constructive interpretation to the 
statute of Edward III. has continued to increase; and was carried, 
especially by the chief-justice Eyre in the trials of 1794, to a length at 
which we lose sight altogether of the plain meaning of words, and 
apparently much beyond what Pemberton or even Jefferies had reached. 
In the vast mass of circumstantial testimony which our modern trials 
for high treason display, it is sometimes difficult to discern whether 
the great principle of our law, requiring two witnesses to overt acts, 
has been adhered to ; for certainly it is not adhered to, unless such 
witnesses depose to the acts of the prisoner, from which an inference 
of his guilt is immediately deducible. 2 There can be no doubt that 
state prosecutions have long been conducted with an urbanity and 


1 The dexterity with which lord Shaftesbury (the author of the Characteristics), at that time 
In the house of commons, turned a momentary confusion which came upon him while speaking 
on this bill, into an argument for extending the aid of counsel to those who might so much 
more naturally be embarrassed on a trial for their lives, is well known. All well-informed 
writers ascribe this to Shaftesbury. But Johnson, in the Lives of the Poets, has, through in- 
advertence, as I believe, given lord Halifax (Montagu) the credit of it ; and some have 
since followed him. As a complete refutation of this mistake, it is sufficient to say, that Mr. 
Montagu opposed the bill. His name appears as a teller on two divisions, 31 . December, 
x6qx, and x8 November, 1692. 

* It was said by Scroggs and Jefferies, that if one witness prove that A. bought a knife, and 
another that he intended to kill the king with it, these are two witnesses within the statute of 
Edward VI. But this ha*- been iustly reprobated. 
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exterior moderation unknown to the age of the Stuarts, or even that of 
William ; but this may by possibility be compatible with very partial 
wresting of the law, and the substitution of a sort of political reason- 
ing for that strict interpretation of penal statutes which the subject has 
a right to demand. No confidence in the general integrity of a govern- 
ment, much less in that of its lawyers, least of all any belief in the 
guilt of an accused person, should beguile us to remit that vigilance 
which is peculiarly required in such circumstances. 1 

For this vigilance, and indeed for almost all that keeps up in us, 
permanently and effectually, the spirit of regard to liberty and the 
public good, we must look to the unshackled and independent energies 
of the press. In the reign of William III., and througfi the influence 
of the popular principle in our constitution, this finally became free. 
The licensing act, suffered to expire in 1679, was revived in 1685 for 
seven years. In 1692, it was continued till the end of the session of 
1693. Several attempts were afterwards made to renew its operation, 
which the less courtly whigs combined with the tories and Jacobites to 
defeat.* Both parties indeed employed the press with great diligence 
in this reign ; but while one degenerated into malignant calumny and 
misrepresentation, the signal victory of liberal principles is manifestly 
due to the boldness and eloquence with which they were promulgated. 
Even during the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publi- 
cations, by the negligence or connivance of the officers employed to 
seize them, bore witness to the inefficacy of its restrictions. The 
bitterest invectives of Jacobitism were circulated in the first four years 
after the revolution. 3 

The liberty of the press consists, in a strict sense, merely in an 
exemption from the superintendence of a licenser. But it cannot be 
said to exist in any security, or sufficiently for its principal ends, where 
discussions of a political or religious nature, whether general or par- 
ticular, are restrained by too narrow and severe limitations. The law 
of libel has always been indefinite ; an evil probably beyond any com- 
plete remedy, but which evidently renders the liberty of free discussion 
rather more precarious in its exercise than might be wished. It appears 
to have been the received doctrine in Westminster- Hall before the 
revolution, that no man might publish a writing reflecting on the 
government, nor upon the character, or even capacity and fitness, of 
any one employed in it. Nothing having passed to change the law', 
the law remained as before. Hence in the case of Tutchin, it is laid 
down by Holt, that to possess the people with an ill opinion of the 
government, that is, of the ministry, is a libel. And the attorney- 
general, in his speech for the prosecution, urges that there can be no 


Upon some of the topics touched in the foregoing pages, besides Hale and Foster, see 
Luders’ Considerations on the Law of Treason in Levying War, and many remarks in Phil- 
lipps’s State Trials, Reviewed ; besides much that is scattered through the notes of Mr. 
Howell's great collection. Mr. Philhpps’s work, however, was not published till after my own 
was written. 

* Com. Joums. 9 Jan. and 11 Feb. 1694-9V A bill to the same effect sent down from 
the lords was thrown out, 17 April, 1695. Another bill was rejected on the second reading in 
1697. Id. 3 April. 

• Somers Tracts, passim. John Dunton the bookseller, in the History of his Life and 
Errors, hints that unlicensed hooks could be published by a douceur to Robert Scephcns, the 
messenger of the press, whose business it was to inform against them. 
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reflection on those that are in office under her majesty, but it must cast 
some reflection on the queen who employs them. Yet in this case the 
censure upon the administration, in the passages selected for prosecu 
tion, was merely general, and without reference to any person, upon 
which the counsel for Tutchin vainly relied.* 

It is manifest that such a doctrine was irreconcilable with the 
interests of any party out of power, whose best hope to regain it is 
commonly by prepossessing the nation with a bad opinion of their 
adversaries. Nor would it have been possible for any ministry to stop 
the torrent of a free press, under the secret guidance of a powerful 
faction, by a few indictments for libel. They found it generally more 
expedient and more agreeable to borrow weapons from the same 
armoury, and retaliate with unsparing invective and calumny. This 
was first practised (first, I mean, with the avowed countenance of 
government) by Swift in the Examiner, and some of his other writings. 
And both parties soon went such lengths in this warfare, that it 
became tacitly understood that the public character of statesmen, and 
the measures of administration, are the fair topics of pretty severe 
attack. Less than this indeed would not have contented the political 
temper of the nation, gradually and without intermission becoming 
more democratical, and more capable, as well as more accustomed, to 
judge of its general interests, and of those to whom they were intrusted, 
The just limit between political and private censure has been far better 
drawn in these later times, licentious as we still may justly deem the 
press, than in an age when courts of justice had not deigned to acknow- 
ledge, as they do at present, its theoretical liberty. No writer, except 
of the most broken reputation, would v nture at this day on the malig- 
nant calumnies of Swift. 

Meanwhile the judges naturally adhered to their established doc* 
trine; and, in prosecutions for political libels, were very little inclined 
to favour what they deemed the presumption, if not the licentiousness, 
of the press. They advanced a little farther than their predecessors; 
and, contrary to the practice both before and after the revolution, laid 
it down at length as an absolute principle, that falsehood, though 
always alleged in the indictment, was not essential to the guilt of the 
libel; refusing to admit its truth to be pleaded, or given in evidence, or 
even urged by way of mitigation of punishment* But as the defend- 
ant could only be convicted by the verdict of a jury, and jurors both 
partook of the general sentiment in favour of free discussion, and 
might in certain cases have acquired some prepossessions as to the 
real truth of the supposed libel, which the court's refusal to enter upon 

1 State Trials, xiv. 1103. 1128. Mr. Justice Powell told the Rev. Mr. Stephens, in passing 
sentence on him for a libel on Harley and Marlboiough. that to traduce on the queen’s minis- 
ters was a reflection on the queen herself. It is said however that this and other prosecutions 
were generally blamed ; for the public feeling was strong in favour of the liberty of the press. 
Boyers Reign of Queen Anne, p. 286. 

8 Pemberton, as I have elsewhere observed, permitted evidence to be given as to the truth 
of an alleged libel in publishing that sir Edmondbury Godfrey had murdered himself. And 
what may be reckoned more important, in a trial of the famous Fuller on a similar charge. 
Holt repeatedly (not less than five times) offered to let him prove the truth if he could. Stat* 
Trials, xiv. 534. But, on the trial of Franklin, in 1731, for publishing a libel in the Craftsman, 
lord Raymond positively refused to admit of any evidence to prove the matters to be true ; and 
said he was only abiding by what had been formerly done in other *ases of the like nature. 
Id.xni. 650. 
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it could not remove, they were often reluctant to find a verdict of guilty; 
and hence arose by degrees a sort of contention which sometimes 
showed itself upon trials, and divided both the profession of the law 
and the general public. The judges and lawyers, for the most part, 
maintained that the province of the jury was only to determine the 
fact of publication; and also whether what are called the innuendoes 
were properly filled up, that is whether the libel meant that which it 
was alleged in the indictment to mean, not whether such meaning were 
criminal or innocent, a question of law which the court were exclu- 
sively competent to decide. That the jury might acquit at their plea- 
sure was undeniable; but it was asserted that they would do so in 
violation of their oaths and duty, if they should reject the opinion of 
the judge by whom they were to be guided as to the general law. 
Others of great name in our jurisprudence, and the majority of the 
public at large, conceiving that this would throw the liberty of the 

E ress altogether into the hands of the judges, maintained that the jury 
ad a strict right to take the whole matter into their consideration, 
and determine the defendant’s criminality or innocence according to 
the nature and circumstances of the publication. This controversy, 
which perhaps hardly arose within the period to which the present 
work relates, was settled by Mr. Fox’s libel bill in 1792. It declares 
the right of the jury to find a general verdict upon the whole matter : 
and though, from causes easy to explain, it is not drawn in the most 
intelligible and consistent manner, was certainly designed to turn the 
defendant’s intention, as it might be laudable* or innocent, seditious or 
malignant, into a matter of fact for their inquiry and decision. 

The revolution is justly entitled to honour as the era of religious in 
a far greater degree than of civil liberty ; the privileges of conscience 
having no earlier magna cliarta and petition of right whereto they 
could appeal against encroachment. Civil, indeed, and religious liberty 
had appeared, not as twin sisters and co-heirs, but rather in jealousy 
and selfish rivalry ; it was in despite of the law, it was through infring- 
ment of the constitution, by the court’s connivance, by the dispensing 
prerogative, by the declarations of indulgence under Charles and 
James, that some respite had been obtained from the tyranny which 
those who proclaimed their attachment to civil rights had always 
exercised against one class of separatists, and frequently against another. 

At the time when the test law was enacted, chiefly with a view 
against popery, but seriously affecting the protestant nonconformists, 
it was the intention of the house of commons to afford relief to the 
latter by relaxing in some measure the strictness of the act of uni- 
formity in favour of such ministers as might be induced to conform, 
and by granting an indulgence of worship to those who should persist 
in their separation. This bill however dropped in that session. Several 
more attempts at an union were devised by worthy men of both parties 
in that reign, but with no success. It was the policy of the court to 
withstand a comprehension of dissenters; nor would the bishops admit 
of any concession worth the other’s acceptance. The high-church 
party would not endure any mention of indulgence. 1 In the parliament 

1 See the pamphlets of that age, passim. One of these, entitle The Zealous and Impartial 
Protestant, x68i, the author of which, though well-known, I cannot recollect, after much 'in- 
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of 1680, a bill to relieve protestant dissenters from the penalties of the 
35th of Elizabeth, the most severe act in force against them, having 
passed both houses, was lost off the table of the house of lords, at the 
moment that the king came to give his assent ; an artifice by which he 
evaded the odium of an explicit refusal. (Pari. Hist. iv. 1311. Ralph, 
559.) Meanwhile the nonconforming ministers, and in many cases 
their followers, experienced a harassing persecution under the various 
penal laws that oppressed them; the judges, especially in the latter 
part of this reign, when some good magistrates were gone, and still 
more the justices of the peace, among whom a high-church ardour was 
prevalent, crowding the gaols with the pious confessors of puritanism 
(Raxter; Neal; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial.) Under so rigor- 
ous an administration of statute law, it was not unnatural to take the 
shelter offered by the declaration of indulgence; but the dissenters 
never departed from their ancient abhorrence of popery and arbitrary 
power, and embraced the terms ol reconciliation and alliance which 
the church, in its distress, held out to them. A scheme of compre- 

vcctive, says, “ Liberty of conscience and toleration arc things only to be talked of and pre- 
tended to by those that are under ; but none like or think it reasonable that are in aulhoiity. 
*Tis an instrument of mischief and dissettlcmenl, to be courted by those who would have 
change, but no way desi table by such as would be quiet, and have the government undisturbed. 
For it is not consistent with public peace and safety without a standing army ; conventicles 
being etcinal nurseries of sedition and lebellion.” p. 30. “ To strive for toleration,” he says 

in another place, u is to contend against all government. It will come to this ; whether there 
should be a government in the church or not ? for if there be a government there must be a 
Jaws ; if there be laws, there must be penalties annexed to the violation of those laws ; other- 
wise the government is precarious and at every man’s mercy : that is, it is none at alb . . . 

The w nstitution should be made firm, whether with any alterations or without them, and laws 

g ut in punctual v'^^rous execution Till that is done all will signify nothing. The church 
ath lost all through remissness and non-execution of law* ; and by the contrary course things 
must be reduced, or they never will. To what purpose are parliaments so concerned to prepare 
good laws, if the officers who are intrusted wit the execution neglect that duty, and let them 
lie dead? This brings laws and government into contempt, and it were much better the laws 
were never made ; by these the dissenters are provoked, and being not restrained by the exact- 
ing of the penalties, they are fiercer and more bent upon their own ways than they would be 
otherwise. But it may be said the execution of laws of conformity raiseth the cry of persecu- 
tion ; and will not that be scandalous? Not so scandalous as anarchy, schism, and eternal 
divisions and confusions both in church and state. Better that the unruly should clamour, than 
that the regular should groan, and all should be undone.” p. 33. Another tract, “ Short 
Defence of the Church and Cleigy of England, 1679,” declares for union (in his own way), but 
against a comprehension, and still more a toleration. “ It is observable that wheteas the best 
emperors had made the severest laws against all manner of sectaries, Julian the apostate, the 
most subtle and bitter enemy that Christianity ever had, was the man that set up this way of 
toleration,” p. 87. Such was the temper of this odious faction. And at the time they were 
instigating the government to fresh severities, by which, 1 sincerely believe, they meant the 
pillory or the gallows (for nothing else was wanting), staicc a gaol in England was without 
nonconformist ministers. One can hardly avoid rejoicing that some of these men, after the 
revolution, experienced, not indeed the persecution, but the poverty they had been so eager 
to inflict on others. 

The following passage from a very judicious tract on the other side, ** Discourse of the 
Religiou of England, 1667,” may deserve to be extracted : — “ Whether cogent reason speaks 
f>r this latitude, be it now considered. How momentous in the balance of this nation those 
rotestants are which are dissatisfied, in the present ecclesiastical polity. They are every 
where spread through city and country ; they make no small part of all ranks and sorts of men ; 
by relations and commerce they are so woven into the nation’s interest, that it is not easy to 
sever them without unravelling the whole. They are not excluded from the nobility, among the 
gentry they are not a few ; but none re of more importance than they in the trading part of 
the people and those that live by industry, upon whose hands the business of the nation lies 
much. It hath been noted that some who bear them no good will have said that the very air 
of corporations is infested with their contagion. And in whatsoever degree they are high or 
low, ordinarily for good understanding, steadiness and sobriety, they are not inferior to other* 
of the same rank and quality; neither do they want the national courage of Englishmen." 
a v 
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hension was framed under the auspices of archbishop Sancroft before 
the revolution. Upon the completion of the new settlement it was 
determined, with the apparent concurrence of the church, to grant an 
indulgence to separate conventicles, and at the same time, by enlarging 
the terms of conformity, to bring back those whose differences were not 
irreconcilable within the pale of the Anglican communion. 

The act of toleration was passed with little difficulty, though not 
without the murmurs of the bigoted churchmen. 1 It exempts from the 
penalties of existing statutes against separate conventicles, or absence 
from the established worship, such as should take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and subscribe the declaration against popery, and such ministers 
of separate congregations as should subscribe the thirty-nine articles 
of the church of England, except three, and part of a fourth. It gives 
also an indulgence to quakers without this condition. Meeting-houses 
are required to be registered, and are protected from insult by a penalty. 
No part of this toleration is extended to papists, or to such as deny the 
Trinity. We may justly deem this act a very scanty measure of reli- 
gious liberty; yet it proved more effectual through the lenient and 
liberal policy of the eighteenth century ; the subscription to articles of 
faith, which soon became as obnoxious as that to matters of a more 
indifferent nature, having been practically dispensed with, though such 
a genuine toleration as Christianity and philosophy alike demand, had 
no place in our statute-book before the reign of George III. 

It was found more impracticable to overcome the prejudices which 
stood against any enlargement of the basis of the English church. The 
bill of comprehension, though nearly such as had been intended by the 
primate, and conformable to the plans so often in vain devised by the 
most wise and moderate churchmen, met with a very cold reception. 
Those among the clergy who disliked the new settlement of the crown 
(and they were by far the greater part), played upon the ignorance and 
apprehensions of the gentry. The king's suggestion in a speech from 
the throne, that means should be found to render all protestants 
capable of serving him in Ireland, as it looked towards a repeal or 
modification of the test act, gave offence to the zealous churchmen. 
(Burnet. Pari. Hist. 184.) A clause proposed in the bill for changing 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, in order to take away the 
necessity of receiving the sacrament in the church, as a qualification 
for office, was rejected by a great majority of the lords, twelve whig 
peers protesting. (Pari. Hist. 196.) Though the bill of comprehension 
‘proposed to parliament went no farther than to leave a few scrupled 
ceremonies at discretion, and to admit presbyterian ministers into the 
church without pronouncing on the invalidity of their former ordination, 
it was mutilated in passing through the upper house ; and the commons, 
after entertaining it for a time, substituted an address to the king, that 
he would call the houses of convocation, “ to be advised with in eccle- 
siastical matters." (Ibid. 212. 216.) It was of course necessary to 
follow this recommendation. But the lower house of convocation, as 
might be foreseen, threw every obstacle in the way of the king's en- 
larged policy. They chose a man as their prolocutor who had been 

1 Pari. Hist. v. 263. Some of the tones wished to pass it only for smn years. The high* 
church pamphlet* ''•"the age grumble at the toleration 
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forward in the worst conduct of the university of Oxford. They 
displayed in everything a factious temper, which held the very names 
of concession and conciliation in abhorrence. Meanwhile a commission 
of divines, appointed under the great seal, had made a revision of the 
liturgy, in order to eradicate every thing which could give a plausible 
ground of offence, as well as to render the service more perfect. Those 
of the high-church faction had soon seceded from this commission ; 
and its deliberations were doubtless the more honest and rational for 
their absence. But, as the complacence of parliament towards eccle- 
siastical authority had shown that no legislative measure could be 
forced against the resistance of the lower house of convocation, it was 
not thought expedient to lay before that synod of insolent priests the 
revised liturgy, which they would have employed as an engine of 
calumny against the bishops and the crown. The scheme of compre- 
hension, therefore, fell absolutely and finally to the ground . 1 

A similar relaxation of the terms of conformity would, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, or even at the time of the Savoy conferences, have 
brought back so large a majority of dissenters that the separation of 
the remainder could not have afforded any colour of alarm to the most 
jealous dignitary. Even now it is said that two thirds of the noncon- 
formists would have embraced the terms of rc-union. But the motives 
of dissent were already somewhat changed, and had come to turn less 
on the petty scruples of the elder puritans, than on a dislike to all sub- 
scriptions of faith and compulsory uniformity. The dissenting ministers, 
accustomed to independence, and finding not unfrequently in the con- 
tributions of their disciples a better maintenance than court favour and 
private patronage have left for diligence and piety in the establishment, 
do not seem to have much regretted the fate of this measure. None 
of their friends, in the most favourable times, have ever made an 
attempt to renew it. There are, indeed, serious reasons why the 
boundaries of religious communion should be as widely extended as is 
consistent with its end and nature ; and among these the hardship and 
detriment of excluding conscientious men from the ministry is not the 
least. Nor is it less evident that from time to time, according to the 
progress of knowledge and reason, to remove defects and errors from 
the public service of the church, even if they have not led to scandal 
or separation, is the bounden duty of its governors. But none of these 
considerations press much on the minds of statesmen ; and it was not 
to be expected that any administration should prosecute a religious 
reform for its own sake, at the hazard of that tranquillity and exterio; 
unity which is in general the sole end for which they would deem such 
a reform worth attempting. Nor could it be dissembled that, so long 
as the endowments of a national church are supposed to require a sort 
of politic organization within the commonwealth, and a busy spirit of 
faction for their security, it will be convenient for the governors of the 
state, whenever they find this spirit adverse to them, as it was at the 
revolution, to preserve the strength of the dissenting sects as a counter- 
poise to that dangerous influence, which in protestant churches, as well 
as that of Rome, has sometimes set up the interest of one order against 

i Burnet. Ralph. But a better account of what took place in the convocation and among 
the commissioners will be found in Kennet’s Comp). Hist. 557. 588. 8 cc. 
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that of the community. And though the church of England made a 
high vaunt of her loyalty, yet, as lord Shrewsbury told William of the 
tories ih general, he must remember that he was not their king ; of 
which indeed he had abundant experience. 

A still more material reason against any alteration in the public 
liturgy and ceremonial religion at that feverish crisis, unless with a 
much more decided concurrence of the nation than could be obtained, 
was the risk of nourishing the schism of the non -jurors. These men 
went off from the church on grounds merely political, or at most on the 
pretence that the civil power was incompetent to deprive bishops of 
their ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; to which none among the laity, who 
did not adopt the same political tenets, were likely to pay attention. 
But the established liturgy was, as it is at present, in the eyes of the 
great majority, the distinguishing mark of the Anglican church, far 
more indeed than episcopal government, whereof so little is known by 
the mass of the people that its abolition would make no perceptible 
difference in their religion. Any change, though for the better, would 
offend those prejudices of education and habit, which it requires such 
a revolutionary commotion of the public mind as the sixteenth century 
witnessed, to subdue, and might fill the jacobite conventicles with ad- 
herents to the old church. It was already the policy of the non-juring 
clergy to hold themselves up in this respectable light, and to treat the 
Tillotsons and Burnets as equally schismatic in discipline and unsound 
in theology. Fortunately however they fell into the snare which the 
established church had avoided ; and deviating, at least in their writ- 
ings, from the received standard of Anglican orthodoxy, into what the 
people saw with most jealousy, a sort of approximation to the church 
of Rome, gave their opponents an advantage in controversy, and drew 
farther from that part of the clergy who did not much dislike their 
political creed. They were equally injudicious and neglectful of the 
signs of the times, when they promulgated such extravagant assertions 
of sacerdotal power as could not stand with the regal supremacy, or 
any subordination to the state. It was plain, from the writings of Leslie 
and other leaders of their party, that the mere restoration of the house 
of Stuart would not content them, without undoing all that had been 
enacted as to the church from the time of Henry VIII. ; and thus the 
jharge of innovation came evidently home to themselves . 1 

The convention parliament would have acted a truly politic, as well 
as magnanimous, part in extending this boon, or rather this right, of 
religious liberty to the members of that unfortunate church, for whose 
sake the late king had lost his throne. It would have displayed to 
mankind that James had fallen, not as a catholic, nor for seeking to 
bestow toleration on catholics, but as a violator of the constitution. 
William, in all things superior to his subjects, knew that temporal, and 

1 Leslie’s Case of the Regale and Pontificate is a long dull attempt to set up the sacerdotal 
order above all civil power, at least as to the exercise of its functions, and especially to get rid 
of the appointment of bishops by the crown, or, by parity of reasoning, of priests by laymen. 
He is indignant even at laymen choosing their chaplains, and thinks they ought to take them 
from the bishop ; objecting also to the phrase, my chaplain, as if they were servants : ** other- 
wise the expression is proper enough to say my chaplain, as I say my parish priest, my bishop, 
my kiug, or my God ; which argues my being under their care and direction, and that 1 belong 
to them, not they to me.” p 182. It is full of enormous misrepresentation as to the English 
law 
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especially military fidelity, would be in almost every instance proof 
against the seductions of bigotry. The Dutch armies have always been 
in a great measure composed of catholics ; and many of that profession 
served under him in the invasion of England. His own judgment for 
the repeal of the penal laws had been declared even in the reign of 
James. The danger, if any, was now immensely diminished; and it 
appears in the highest degree probable that a genuine toleration of 
their worship, with no condition but the oath of allegiance, would have 
brought over the majority of that church to the protestant succession, 
so far at least as to engage in no schemes inimical to it. The wisei 
catholics would have perceived that, under a king of their own faith, 
or but suspected of an attachment to it, they must continue the objects 
of perpetual distrust to a protestant nation. They would have learned 
that conspiracy and Jesuitical intrigue could but keep alive calumnious 
imputations, and diminish the respect which a generous people would 
naturally pay to their sincerity and their misfortune. Had the legis- 
lators of that age taken a still larger sweep, and abolished at once 
those tests and disabilities, which, once necessary bulwarks against an 
insidious court, were no longer demanded in the more republican 
model of our government, the jacobite cause would have suffered, I 
believe, a more deadly wound than penal statutes and double taxation 
were able to inflict. But this was beyond the philosophers, how much 
beyond the statesmen, of the time ! 

The torics, in their malignant hatred of our illustrious monarch, 
turned his connivance at popery into a theme of reproach. 1 It was be- 
lieved, and probably with truth, that he had made to his catholic allies 
promises of relaxing the penal laws ; and the jacobite intriguers had 
the mortification to find that William had his party at Rome, as well 
as her exiled confessor of St. Germain's. After the peace of Ryswick 
many priests came over, and showed themselves with such incautious 
publicity as alarmed the bigotry of the house of commons, and pro- 
duced the disgraceful act of 1 700 against the growth of popery. 2 The 
admitted aim of this statute was to expel the catholic proprietors of 
land, comprising many very ancient and wealthy families, by rendering 
it necessary for them to sell their estates. It first olfers a reward of 
loot, to any informer against a priest exercising his functions, and 
adjudges the penalty of perpetual imprisonment. It requires every 
person educated in the popish religion, or professing the same, within 


1 See Burnet (Oxford iv. 409.) and lord Dartmouth’s note. 

* No opposition seems to have been made in the house of commons ; but we have a protest 
from four peers against it. Burnet, though he offers some shameful arguments in favour of the 
bill, such as might justify any tyranny, admits that it contained some unreasonable severities, 
and that many were really adverse to it. A hill proposed in 1705, to render the late act against 
papists effective, was lost by 119 to 43 (Farl. Hist. vi. 514.); which shows that men were 
ashamed of what they had done. A pioclamation, however, was issued in 1711, immediately 
after Guiscard’s attempt to kill Mr. Harley, for enforcing the penal laws against Roman 
catholics, which was very scandalous, as tending to impute that crime to them. Boyer’s Reign 
of Anne, p. 429. And in the reign of Geo. 1 . (1722) 100,000/. was levied by a particular act on 
the estates of papist* and non-jurors. This was only carried by 188 to 172 ; sir Joseph Jekyll, 
and Mr. Onslow,, afterwards speaker, opposing it, as well as lord Cowper in the other house. 
9G. 1. C. 18. Pari. Hist. viii. 51. 353. It was quite impossible that those who sincerely main- 
tained the principles of toleration should long continue to make any exception ; though the 
exception in this instance was wholly on political grounds, and not out of bigotry, it did not the 
kiss contravene all that Taylor and Locke had taught men to cherish. 
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six months after he shall attain the age of eighteen years, to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and subscribe the declaration set 
down in the act of Charles II. against transubstantiation and the 
worship of saints ; in default of which he is incapacitated, not only to 
purchase, but to inherit or take lands under any devise or limitation. 
The next of kin being a protestant shall enjoy such lands during his 
life. 1 So unjust, so unprovoked a persecution is the disgrace of that 
parliament. But the spirit of liberty and tolerance was too strong for 
the tyranny of the law ; and this statute was not executed according to 
its purpose. The catholic landholders neither renounced their religion, 
nor abandoned their inheritances. The judges put such constructions 
upon the clause of forfeiture as eluded its efficacy ; and, I believe, there 
were scarce any instances of a loss of property under this law. It has 
been said, and I doubt not with justice, that the catholic gentry, during 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, were as a separated and half 
proscribed class among their equals, their civil exclusion hanging 
oyer them in the intercourse of general society (Butler’s Memoirs of 
Catholics, ii. 64.); but their notorious, though not unnatural, disaffec- 
tion to the reigning family will account for much of this, and their 
religion was undoubtedly exercised with little disguise or apprehension. 
The laws were perhaps not much less severe and sanguinary than those 
which oppressed the protestants of France ; but, in their actual ad- 
ministration, what a contrast between the government of George II. 
and Louis XV., between the gentleness of an English court of king's 
bench, and the ferocity of the parliaments of Aix and Thoulouse ! 

The immediate settlement of the crown at the revolution extended 
only to the descendants of Anne and of William. The former was at 
that time pregnant, and became in a few months the mother of a son. 
Nothing therefore urged the convention-parliament to go any farther 
in limiting the succession. But the king, in order to secure the elector 
of Hanover to the grand alliance, was desirous to settle the reversion 
of the crown on his wife the princess Sophia and her posterity. A pro- 
vision to this effect was inserted in the bill of rights by the house of 
lords. But the commons rejected the amendment with little opposition ; 
not, as Burnet idly insinuates, through the secret wish of a republican 
party (which never existed, or had no influence.) to let the monarchy 
die a natural death, but from a just sense that the provision was 
unnecessary and might become inexpedient. 3 During the life of the 
young duke of Gloucester the course of succession appeared clear. 
But upon his untimely death in 1 700, the manifest improbability that 
the limitations already established could subsist beyond the lives of the 
king and princess of Denmark made it highly convenient to preclude 
intrigue, and cut off the hopes of the jacobites, by a new settlement of 
the crown on a protestant line of princes. Though the choice was 

1 xz & 12 W. III. c. 4. It is hardly necessary to add, that this act was repealed in 1779. 

* While the bill regula'ing the succession w.is in the house of commons, a proviso was offered 
by Mr. Godolphin, that nothing in this act is intended to be drawn into example or consequence 
hereafter, to prejudice the right of any protestant prince or princess in their hereditary succes- 
sion to the imperial crown of those realms. This was much opposed by the whigs ; botr 
because it tended to let in the son of James 11 ., if he should become a protestant, and for a 
more secret reason, that they did not like to se cognise ihe continuance of any hereditary right. 
It wa-? rejected by 179 to 125 Purl. Hist. v. 249. The lords’ amendment in favour of the 
princess Sophia was lost without u division. Id. 339. 
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truly free in the hands of parliament, and no pretext of absolute light 
could be advanced on any side, there was no question that the princess 
Sophia was the fittest object of the nation’s preference. She was 
indeed very far removed from any hereditary title. Besides the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and his sister, whose legitimacy no one dis- 

? uted, there stood in her way the duchess of Savoy, daughter of 
[cnrietta duchess of Orleans, and several of the Palatine family. 
These last had abjured the reformed faith, of which their ancestors 
had been the strenuous assertors; but it seemed not improbable that 
some one might return to it ; and, if all hereditary right of the ancient 
English royal line, the descendants of Henry VII., had not been 
extinguished, it would have been necessary to secure the succession of 
any prince, who should profess the protestant religion at the time when 
the existing limitations should come to an end. Nor indeed, on the 
supposition that the next heir had a right to enjoy the crown, would 
the act of settlement have been required . 1 According to the tenor and 
intention of this statute, all prior claims of inheritance, save that of the 
issue of king William and the -princess Anne, being set aside and 
annulled, the princess Sophia became the source of a new royal line. 
The throne of England and Ireland, by virtue of the paramount will 
of parliament, stands entailed upon the heirs of her body, being pro- 
testants. In them the right is as truly hereditary as it ever was in the 
Plantagenets or the Tudors. But they derive it not from those ancient 
families. The blood indeed of Cerdic and of the Conqueror flows in 
the veins of his present majesty. Our Edwards and Henries illustrate 
the almost unrivalled splendour and antiquity of the house of Brunswic. 
But they have transmitted no more right to the allegiance of England 
than Boniface of Este or Henry the Lion. That rests wholly on the 
act of settlement, and resolves itself into the sovereignty of the legis- 
lature. We have therefore an abundant security that no prince of the 
house of Brunswic will ever countenance the silly theories of impre- 
scriptible right, which flattery and superstition seem still to render 
current in other countries. He would brand his own brow with the 
names of upstart and usurper. For the history of the revolution, and 
of that change in the succession which ensued upon it, will for ages to 
come be fresh and familiar as the recollections of yesterday. And if 
the people’s choice be, as surely it is, the primary foundation of magis- 
tracy, it is perhaps more honourable to be nearer the source, than to 
deduce a title from some obscure chieftain, through a long roll of 
tyrants and idiots. 

The majority of that house of commons which passed the bill of 
settlement consisted of those who having long opposed the administra- 
tion of William, though with very different principles both as to the 
succession of the crown and its prerogative, were now often called by 
the general name of tories. Some, no doubt, of these were adverse to 
a measure which precluded the restoration of the house of Stuart, even 
on the contingency that its heir might embrace the protestant religion. 
But this party could not show itself very openly ; and Harley, the new 
leader of the tories, zealously supported the entail of the crown on the 

1 The duchess of Savoy put in a very foolish protest against any thing that should be done 
IS prejudice her tight. Ralph, 924. 
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princess Sophia. But it was determined to accompany this settlement 
with additional securities for the subject's liberty. The bill of rights 
was reckoned hasty and defective ; some matters of great importance 
had been omitted, and in the twelve years which had since elapsed, 
new abuses had called for new remedies. Eight articles were therefore 
inserted in the act of settlement, to take effect only from the com- 
mencement of the new limitation to the house of Hanover. Some of 
them, as will appear, sprung from a natural jealousy of this unknown 
and foreign line; some should strictly not have been postponed so 
long ; but it is necessary to be content with what it is practicable to 
obtain. These articles are the following : — 

That whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this crown, 
shall join in communion with the church of England as by law esta- 
blished. 

That in case the crown and imperial dignity of this realm shall 
hereafter come to any person, not being a native of this kingdom of 
England, this nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence 
of any dominions or territories which do not belong to the crown of 
England, without the consent of parliament. 

That no person who shall hereafter come to the possession of this 
crown, shall go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
without consent of parliament. 

That from and after the time that the further limitation by this act 
shall take effect, all matters and things relatin'* to the well governing 
of this kingdom, which are properly cognizable in the privy council by 
the laws and customs of this realm, shall be transacted there, and all 
resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the privy council 
as shall advise and consent to the same. 

That, after the said limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, no person 
born out of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging, (although he be naturalized or made a 
denizen — except such as are bom of English parents,) shall be capable 
to be of the privy council, or a member of either house of parliament, 
or to enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil or military, or to 
have any grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, from the crown, 
to himself, or to any other or others in trust for him. 

That no person who has an office or place of profit under the king, 
or receives a pension from the crown, shall be capable of serving as a 
member of the house of commons. 

That, after the said limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, judges' 
commissions be made quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries 
ascertained and established ; but, upon the address of both houses of 
parliament, it may be lawful to remove them. 

That no pardon under the great seal of England be pleadable to an 
impeachment by the commons in parliament. (12 & 13 W. III. c. 2.) 

The first of these provisions was well adapted to obviate the jealousy 
which the succession of a new dynasty, bred in a protcslant church not 
altogether agreeing with our own, might excite in our susceptible 
nation. A similar apprehension of foreign government produced the 
second article, which so far limits the royal prerogative that any 
minister who could be proved to have advised or abetted a declaration 
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of war in the specified contingency would be criminally responsible to 
parliament. 1 The third article was repealed very soon after the acces- 
sion of George I., whose frequent journeys to Hanover were an abuse 
of the graciousness with which the parliament consented to annul the 
restriction, (i G. I. c. 51.) 

A very remarkable alteration that had been silently wrought in the 
course of the executive government gave rise to the fourth of the 
remedial articles in the act of settlement. According to the original 
constitution of our monarchy, the king had his privy council composed 
of the great officers of state, and of such others as he should summon 
to it, bound by an oath of fidelity and secrecy, by whom all affairs of 
weight, whether as to domestic or exterior policy, were debated for the 
most part in his presence, and determined, subordinate^ of course to 
his pleasure, by the vote of the major part. It could not happen but 
that some counsellors more eminent than the rest should form juntos 
or cabals, for more close and private management, or be selected as 
more confidential advisers of their sovereign ; and the very name of a 
cabinet council as distinguished from the larger body, may be found as 
far back as the reign of Charles I. But the resolutions of the crown, 
whether as to foreign alliances or the issuing of proclamations and 
orders at home, or any other overt act of government, were not finally 
taken without the deliberation and assent of that body whom the law 
recognised as its sworn and notorious counsellors. This was first 
broken in upon after the restoration, and especially after the fall of 
Clarendon, a strenuous assertor of the rights and dignity of the privy 
council. “ The king,” as he complains, “ had in his nature so little 
reverence and esteem for antiquity, and did in truth so much contemn 
old orders, forms, and institutions, that the objection of novelty rather 
advanced than obstructed any proposition.” (Life of Clarendon, 319.) 
He wanted to be absolute on the French plan, for which both he and 
his brother, as the same historian tells us, had a great predilection, 
rather than obtain a power little less arbitrary, so far at least as private 
rights were concerned, on the system of his three predecessors. The 
delays and the decent ies of a regular council, the continual hesitation 
of lawyers, whose cowardice renders them as unfit for crime as for 
virtue, were not suited to his temper, his talents, or his designs. And 
it must indeed be admitted that the privy council, even as it was then 
constituted, was too numerous for the practical administration oi 
supreme power. Thus by degrees it became usual for the ministry or 
cabinet to obtain the king's final approbation of their measures, before 
they were laid, for a merely formal ratification, before the council. It 


1 It was frequently contended in the reign of George 1 1 . that subsidiary treaties for the 
defence of Hanover, or rather such as were covertly designed for that and no other purpose, as 
those with Russia and Hesse Casscl in 1755, were at least contrary to the spirit of the act of 
settlement. On the other hand it was justly answered that, although in case Hanover should 
be attacked on the ground of a German quarrel, unconnected with English politics, we were not 
bound to defend hei ; yet, if a power at war with England should think fit to consider that 
electorate as part of the king’s dominion, which perhaps according to the law of nations might 
be done, our honour must require that it should be defended against such an attack. This is 
true ; and yet it shows very forcibly that the separation of the two ought to have been insisted 
upon \ since the present connexion engages Great Britain in a very disadvantageous mode of 
carrying on its wars, without any compensation of national wealth or honour ; except indeed 
that of employing occasionally in its service a very brave and efficient body of troops. 
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was one object of sir William Temple's short-lived scheme in 1679 t0 
bring back the ancient course ; the king pledging himself on the form- 
atipn of his new privy council to act in all things by its advice. 

During the reign of William, this distinction of the cabinet from the 
privy council, and the exclusion of the latter from all business of state, 
became more fully established. 1 This however produced a serious con- 
sequence as to the responsibility of the advisers of the crown ; and at 
the very time when the controlling and chastising power of parliament 
was most effectually recognised, it was silently eluded by the conceal- 
ment mwnich the oDjects of its inquiry could wrap themselves. Thus, 
in the instance of a treaty which tne nouse ot commons might deem 
mischievous and dishonourable, the chancellor setting the great seal 
to it would of course be responsible ; but it is not so evident that the 
first lord of the treasury, or others more immediately advising the 
crown on the course of foreign policy, could be liable to impeachment 
with any prospect of success, for an act in which their participation 
could not be legally proved. I do not mean that evidence may not 
possibly be obtained which would affect the leaders of the cabinet, as 
in the instances of Oxford and Bolingbroke; but that, the cabinet 
itself having no legal existence, and its members being surely not 
amenable to punishment in their simple capacity of privy counsellors, 
which they generally share, in modern times, with a great number even 
of their adversaries, there is no tangible character to which respon- 
sibility is attached ; nothing, except a signature or the setting of a seal, 
from which a bad minister need entertain any further apprehension 
than that of losing his post and reputation. 2 It may be that no absolute 
corrective is practicable for this apparent deficiency in our constitu- 
tional security; but it is expedient to keep it well in mind, because all 
ministers speak loudly of their responsibility, and are apt, upon faith 
of this imaginary guarantee, to obtain a previous confidence from 
parliament which they may in fact abuse with impunity. For should 
the bad success or detected guilt of their measures raise a popular cry 
against them, and censure or penalty be demanded by their opponents, 
they will infallibly shroud their persons in the dark recesses of the 

1 * ** The method is this,” says a memhci in debate ; “ things are concerted in th© cabinet, 
and then brought to the council , such a thing is resolved in the cabinet, and brought and put 
on them for their assent, without showing any of the reasons. That has not been the method 
of England. If this method be, you will never know who gives advice.” Pari. Hist v. 7^t 

In sir Humphrey Mackworth’s [or perhaps Mr. Harley’s] Vindication of the Rights of the 
Commons of England, 1701, Somers Tracts, xi. 246 , the constitutional doctrine is thus laid 
down, according to the spirit of the recent act of settlement. “ As to the setting of the.great 
seal of England to foreign alliances, the lord chancellor, or lord keeper for the time being, has 
a plain rule to follow ; that is, humbly to inform the king that he cannot legally set the great 
seal of England to a matter of that consequence unless the same be first debated and resolved 
in council ; which method being observed, the chancellor is safe, and the council answerable.” 

* 'Biis very delicate question as to the responsibility of the cabinet, or what is commonly 
called the ministry in solidum , if I may use the expression, was canvassed in a remarkabe dis- 
cussion within our memory, on the introduction of the late chief-justice of the king’s bench 

n to that select body; Mr. Fox strenuously denying the proposition, and lord Castlereagh, 
with others now living, maintaining it. Pari. Debates, a.d., 1806. I cannot possibly com- 
prehend how an article of impeachment for sitting as a cabinet minister could be drawn ; nor 
do I conceive that a privy counsellor has a right to resign his place at the boaid ; so that it 
would be highly unjust and illegal to piesumc a participation in culpable measures from the 
mere circumstance of belonging to it Even if notoriety be a ground, as has been sometimes 
contended, for impeachment, it cannot he sufficient for conviction. 
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cabinet, and will employ every art to shift off the burthen of their 
individual liability. 

William III., from the reservedness of his disposition as well as from 
the great superiority of his capacity for affairs to any of our former 
kings, was far less guided by any responsible counsellors than the spirit 
of our constitution requires. In the business of the partition treaty, 
which, whether rightly or otherwise, the house of commons reckoned 
highly injurious to the public interest, he had not even consulted his 
cabinet ; nor could any minister, except the earl of Portland and lord 
Somers, be proved to have had a concern in the transaction; for, though 
the house impeached lord Orford and lord Halifax, they were not in 
fact any farther parties to it than by being in the secret, and the former 
had shown his usual intractability by objecting to the whole measure. 
This was undoubtedly such a departure from sound constitutional 
usage as left parliament no control over the executive administration. 
It was endeavoured to restore the ancient principle by this provision 
in the act of settlement, that, after the accession of the house of 
Hanover, all resolutifcns as to government should be debated in the 
privy council, and signed by those present. But, whether it were that 
real objections were found to stand in the way of this article, or that 
ministers shrunk back from so definite a responsibility, they procured 
its repeal a very few years afterwards. (4 Anne, c. 8. 6 Anne, c. 7.) 

The plans of government are discussed and determined in a cabinet 
council, forming indeed part of the larger body, but unknown to the 
law by any distinct character or special appointment. I conceive, 
though I have not the means of tracing the matter clearly, that this 
change has prodigiously augmented the direct authority of the secre- 
taries of state, especially as to the interior department, who communi- 
cate the king’s pleasure in the first instance to subordinate officers and 
magistrates, in cases which, down at least to the time of Charles I., 
would have been determined in council. But proclamations and orders 
still emanate, as the law requires, from the privy council ; and on some 
rare occasions, even of late years, matters of domestic policy have been 
referred to their advice. It is generally understood, however, that no 
counsellor is to attend, except when summoned ;* so that, unnecessarily 
numerous as the council has become, in order to gratify vanity by a 
titular honour, these special meetings consist only of a few persons 
besides the actual ministers of the cabinet, and give the latter no 
apprehension of a formidable resistance. Yet there can be no reason- 
able doubt that every counsellor is as much answerable for the measures 
adopted by his consent, and especially when ratified by his signature, 
as those who bear the name of ministers, and who have generally 
determined upon them before he is summoned. 

The experience of William’s partiality to Bentinck and Keppel, in 
the latter instance, not very consistent with the good sense and dignity 
of his character, led to a strong measure of precaution against the pro- 
bable influence of foreigners under the new dynasty ; the exclusion of 

\This is the modern usage, "but of its origin I cannot speak. On one remarkable occasion, 
while Anne was at the point of death, the dukes of Somerset and Argyle went down to the coun- 
cil-chamber without summons to take their seats ; but it seems to have been intended as am 
'unexpected manoeuvre of policy. 
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all persons not bom within the dominions of the British crown from 
every office of civil and military trust, and from both houses of parlia- 
ment. No other country, as far as I recollect, has adopted so sweeping 
a disqualification ; and it must, I think, be admitted that it goes a 
greater length than liberal policy can be said to warrant But the 
narrow prejudices of George I. were well restrained by this provision 
from gratifying his corrupt and servile German favourites with lucrative 
offices . 1 

The next article is of far more importance ; and would, had it con- 
tinued in force, have perpetuated that struggle between the different 
parts of the legislature, especially the crown and house of commons, 
which the new limitations of the monarchy were intended to annihilate. 
The baneful system of rendering the parliament subservient to the 
administration, either by offices and pensions held at pleasure, or by 
more clandestine corruption, had not ceased with the house of Stuart. 
William, not long after his accession, fell into the worst part of this 
management, which it was most difficult to prevent ; and, according to 
the practice of Charles’s reign, induced by secret bribes the leaders of 
parliamentary opposition to betray their cause on particular questions. 
The tory patriot, sir Christopher Musgrave, trod in the steps of the whig 
patriot, sir Thomas Lee. A large expenditure appeared every year, 
under the head of secret service money ; which was pretty well known, 
and sometimes proved, to be disposed of, in great part, among the 
members of both houses . 2 No check was put on the number or quality 
of placemen in the lower house. New offices were continually created, 
and at unreasonable salaries. Those who desired to see a regard to 
virtue and liberty in the parliament of England could not be insensible 
to the enormous mischief of this influence. If some apology might be 
offered for it in the precarious state of the revolution government, this 
did not take away the possibility of future danger, when the monarchy 
should have regained its usual stability. But in seeking for a remedy 
against the peculiar evil of the times, the party in opposition to the 


1 It is provided by i G. I. st. 2. c. 4. that no bill of naturalization shall be received with- 
out a clause disqualifying the party from sitting in parliament, &c. “ for the better preserving 
the said clause in the said act entire and inviolate. This provision, which was rather super- 
erogatory, was of course intended to show the determination of parliament not to be governed, 
ostensibly at least, by foreigners under their foreign master. 

* Pari. Hist. 807. 840. Burnet says, p. 42., that sir John Trevor, a tory, first put the king 
*n this method of corruption. Trevor lumself was so venal that he received a present of 1000 
guineas from the city of London, being then speaker of the commons, for his service in carry- 
ing a bill through the house ; and, upon its discovery, was obliged to put the vote, that ha had 
been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. This resolution being earned, he absented him- 
self from the house, and was expelled. Pari. Hist. 900. Com. Tourn.i2 Mar.i6o4-5. The duke of 
Leeds, that veteran of secret iniquity, was discovered about the same time to have taken bribes 
from the East India Company, and was impeached in consequence ; I say discovered, for 
there seems little or no doubt of his guilt. The impeachment however was not prosecuted for 
want of evidence. Pari. Hist. 881. 91 1. 933. Guy, secretary of the treasury, another of 
Charles II.’s court, was expelled the house on a similar imputation. Id. 886. Lord Falkland 
was sent to the Tower for begging 2000/. of the king. Id. 841. A system of infamous pecu- 
lation among the officers of government came to light through the inquisitive spirit of parlia- 
ment in this reign ; not that the nation was worse and more corrupt than under the Stuarts, 
but that a profligacy, which had been engendered and had flourished under, their administration, 
was now dragged to light and punishment. Long sessions of parliament and a vigilant party- 
spirit exposed the evil, and have finally in a great measure removed it ; though Burnet’s 
remark is still not wholly obsolete. “ The regard,” says that honest bishop, “ that is shown 
to the members of pailiament among us, makes that few abuses can be inquired into or dia> 
covered.” 
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court during this reign, whose efforts at reformation were too frequently 
misdirected, either through faction or some sinister regards towards 
the deposed family, went into the preposterous extremity of banishing 
all servants of the crown from the house of commons. Whether the 
bill for free and impartial proceedings in parliament, which was rejected 
by a very small majority of the house of lords in 1693, and having in 
the next session passed through both houses, met with the king's 
negative, to the great disappointment and displeasure of the commons, 
was of this general nature, or excluded only certain specified officers of 
the crown, 1 am not able to determine ; though the prudence and ex- 
pediency of William's refusal must depend entirely upon that question. 1 
But in the act of settlement, the clause is quite without exception ; 
and, if it had ever taken effect, no minister could have had a seat in 
the house of commons, to bring forward, explain, or defend the 
measures of the executive government. Such a separation and want 
of intelligence between the crown and parliament must either have 
destroyed the one, or degraded the other. The house of commons 
would either, in jealousy and passion, have armed the strength of the 
people to subvert the monarchy, or, losing that effective control over 
the appointment of ministers, which has sometimes gone near to their 
nomination, would have fallen almost into the condition of those states- 
general of ancient kingdoms, which have met only to be cajoled into 
subsidies, and give a passive consent to the propositions of the court. 
It is one of the greatest safeguards of our liberty, that eloquent and 
ambitious men, such as aspire to guide the councils of the crown, are 
from habit and use so connected with tlie houses of parliament, and 
derive from them so much of their renown and influence, that they lie 
under no temptation, nor could without insanity be prevailed upon, to 
diminish the authority and privileges of that assembly. No English 
statesman, since the revolution, can be liable to the very slightest 
suspicion of an aim, or even a wish, to establish absolute monarchy on 
the ruins of our constitution. Whatever else has been done, or designed 
to be done amiss, the rights of parliament have been out of danger. 
They have, whenever a man of powerful mind shall direct the cabinet, 
and none else can possibly be formidable, the strong security of his 
own interest, which no such man will desire to build on the caprice 
and intrigue of a court. And, as this immediate connexion of the 
advisers of the crown with the house of commons, so that they are, and 
ever profess themselves, as truly the servants of one as of the other, is 
a pledge for their loyalty to the entire legislature, as well as to their 

1 Pari. Hist. 748. 829. The house resolved, “ that whoever advised the king not to give the 
royal assent to the act touching free and impartial proceedings in parliament, which was to 
redress a grievance, and take off a scandal upon the proceedings of the commons in parliament, 
is an enemy to their majesties and the kingdom ” They laid a representation before the king, 
showing how few instances have been in former reigns of denying the royal assent to bills for 
redress of grievances, and the great grief of the commons “ for his not having given the royal 
assent to several public bills, and particularly the hill touching free and impartial proceedings 
in parliament, which tended so much to the clearing the reputation of this house, after their 
having so freely voted to supply the public occasions.” The king gave a courteous but evasive 
answer, as indeed it was natural to expect ; but so great a flame was raised in the commons, 
that it was moved to address him for a further answer, which however there was still a sense of 
decorum sufficient to prevent. 

Though the particular provisions of this bill do not appear, I th : k it probable that it went 
too far in excluding military as well as civil officers. 
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sovereign (I mean, of course, as to the fundamental principles of our 
constitution), so has it preserved for the commons their preponderating 
share in the executive administration, and elevated them in the eyes of 
foreign nations, till the monarchy itself has fallen comparatively into 
shade. The pulse of Europe beats according to the tone of our par- 
liament ; the counsels of our kings are there revealed, and by that kind 
of previous sanction which it has been customary to obtain, become, 
as it were, the resolutions of a senate ; and we enjoy the individual 
pride and dignity which belong to republicans, with the steadiness and 
tranquillity which the supremacy of a single person has been supposed 
peculiarly to bestow. 

But, if the chief ministers of the crown are indispensably to oe pre- 
sent in one or other house of parliament, it by no means follows that 
the doors should be thrown open to all those subaltern retainers, who, 
too low to have had any participation in the measures of government, 
come merely to earn their salaries by a sure and silent vote. Unless 
some limitation could be put on the number of such officers, they might 
become the majority of every parliament, especially if its duration were 
indefinite or veiy long. It was always the popular endeavour of the 
opposition, or, as it was usually denominated, the country party, to 
reduce the number of these dependants ; and as constantly the whole 
strength of the court was exerted to keep them up. William, in truth, 
from his own errors, and from the disadvantage of the times, would not 
venture to confide in an unbiassed parliament. On the formation, 
however, of a new board of revenue, in 1694, for managing the stamp- 
duties, its members were incapacitated from sitting in the house of 
commons. (4 & 5 W. & M. c. 21.) This, I believe, is the first instance 
of exclusion on account of employment ; and a similar act was obtained 
in 1699, extending this disability to the commissioners and some other 
officers of excise. (11 & 12 W. HI. c. 2. § 50.) But when the absolute 
exclusion of all civil and military officers by the act of settlement was 
found, on cool reflection, too impracticable to be maintained, and a 
revision of that article took place in the year 1706, the house of com- 
mons were still determined to preserve at least the principle of limita- 
tion, as to the number of placemen within their walls. They gave way 
indeed to the other house in a considerable degree, receding, wifh some 
unwillingness, from a clause specifying expressly the description of 
offices which should not create a disqualification, and consenting to an 
entire repeal of the original article. 1 But they established two pro- 
visions of great importance, which still continue the great securities 
against an overwhelming influence : first, that every member of the 

1 The house of commons introduced into the act of security, as it was called, a long clause, 
earned on a division by 167 to 160, Jan. 24. 1706, enumerating various persons who should be 
eligible to parliament; the principal officers of state, the commissioners of treasury and admi- 
ralty, and a limited number of other placemen. The lords thought fit to repeal the whole pro- 
hibitory enactment. It was resolved in the commons, by a majority of 205 to 183, that they 
would not agree to this amendment. A conference accordingly took place, when the managers 
of the commons objected, Feb. 7^ that a total repeal of that provision would admit such an 
unlimited number of officers to sit in their house, as might destroy the free and impartial pro- 
ceedings in parliament, and endanger the liberties of the commons of England. Those on the 
lords’ side gave their reasons to the contrary at great length, Feb. xi. The commons deter- 
mined, Feb. 18., to insert the provision vacating the seat of a member accepting office ; and 
vesolved not to insist on their disagreements as to the main clause. Three protests were entered 
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house of commons accepting an office under the crown, except a highet 
commission in the army, shall vacate his seat, and a new writ shall 
issue ; secondly, that no person holding an office created since the 
25th of October, 1705, shall be capable of being elected or re-elected 
at all. They excluded at the same time all such as held pensions 
during the pleasure of the crown ; and, to check the multiplication of 
placemen, enacted, that no greater number of commissioners should 
be appointed to execute any office than had been employed in its 
execution at some time before that parliament. (4 Anne. c. 8. 6 Anne, 
c. 7.) These restrictions ought to be rigorously and jealously main- 
tained, and to receive a construction, in doubtful cases, according to 
their constitutional spirit ; not as if they were of a penal nature towards 
individuals, an absurdity in which the careless and indulgent temper ot 
modem times might sometimes acquiesce. 

It had been the practice of the Stuarts, especially in the last years ot 
their dynasty, to dismiss judges, without seeking any other pretence, 
who showed any disposition to thwart government in political prosecu- 
tions. The general behaviour of the bench had covered it with infamy. 
Though the real security for an honest court of justice must be found 
in their responsibility to parliament and to public opinion, it was 
evident that their tenure in office must, in the first place, cease to be 
precarious, and their integrity rescued from the severe trial of forfeiting 
the emoluments upon which they subsisted. In the debates previous 
to the declaration of rights, we find that several speakers insisted on 
making the judges’ commissions quamdiu se bene gessennt , that is, 
during life or good behaviour, instead of durante placito , at the discre- 
tion of the crown. The former, indeed, is said to have been the 
ancient course till the reign of James I. But this was omitted in the 
hasty and imperfect bill of rights. The commissions however ot 
William’s judges ran quamdiu se bene gesserint. But the king gave an 
unfortunate instance of his very injudicious tenacity of bad prerogatives, 
in refusing his assent, in 1692, to a bill that had passed both houses, 
for establishing this independence of the judges by law and confirming 
their salaries. 1 We owe this important provision to the act of settle- 
ment ; not as ignorance and adulation have perpetually asserted, to his 
late majesty George III. No judge can be dismissed from office, except 
in consequence of a conviction for some offence, or the address of both 
houses of parliament, which is tantamount to an act of the legislature.* 
It is always to be kept in mind that they are still accessible to the hope 
of further promotion, to the zeal of political attachment, to the flattery 
of princes and ministers ; that the bias of their prejudices, as elderly 
and peaceable men, will, in a plurality of cases, be on the side of power; 
that they have very frequently been trained, as advocates, to vindicate 
every proceeding of the crown ; from all which we should look on them 

in the house of lords against inserting the word “repealed " in preference to the prohibitory 
clause, instead of “ regulated and altered,” all by tory peers. It is observable that as the pro- 
vision was not to take effect till the House of Hanover should succeed to the throne, the 
sticklers for it might be full as much influenced by their ill-will to that family as by their zeal 
for liberty. 

1 Burnet, 86. It was represented to the king, he says, by some of the judges themselves 
bat it was not fit they should be out of all dependence on the court. 

* It was originally resolved that they should be removable on the address of either house 
which was changed afterwards to both houses. Corns. Journ. 12 Mar , and 10 May. 
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with some little vigilance, and not come hastily to a conclusion that, 
because their commissions cannot be vacated by the crown's authority, 
they are wholly out of the reach of its influence. I would by no means 
be misinterpreted, as if the general conduct of our courts of justice 
since the revolution, and especially in later times, which in most 
respects have been the best times, were not deserving of that credit it 
has usually gained ; but possibly it may have been more guided and 
kept straight than some are willing to acknowledge by the spirit of 
observation and censure which ever modifies and controls our whole 
government. 

* The last clause in the act of settlement, that a pardon under the 
great seal shall not be pleadable in bar of an impeachment, requires 
no particular notice beyond what has been said on the subject in a 
former chapter. 1 

In the following session, a new parliament having been assembled* 
in which the tory faction had less influence than in the last, and Louis 
XIV. having, in the mean time, acknowledged the son of James as king 
of England, the natural resentment of this insult and breach of faith 
was shown in a more decided assertion of revolution principles than 
had hitherto been made. The pretended king was attainted of high 
treason ; a measure absurd as a law, but politic as a denunciation of 
perpetual enmity. 2 It was made high tieason to correspond with 
him, or remit money for his service. And a still more vigorous measure 
was adopted, an oath to be taken, not only by all civil officers, but 
by all ecclesiastics, members of the universities, and schoolmasters, 
acknowledging William as lawful and rightful king, and denying any 
right or title in the pretended prince of Wales. (13 W. Ill, c. 6.) The 
tories, and especially lord Nottingham, had earnestly contended, in the 
beginning of the king's reign, against those words in the act of recog- 
nition, which asserted William and Mary to be rightfully and lawfully 
king and queen. They opposed the association at the time of the 
assassination-plot, on account of the same epithets, taking a distinction 
which satisfied the narrow understanding of Nottingham, and served 
as a subterfuge for more cunning men, between a king whom they were 
bound in all cases to obey and one whom they could style rightful and 
lawful. These expressions were in fact slightly modified on that 
occasion ; yet fifteen peers and ninety-two commoners declined, at 
least for a time, to sign it. The present oath of abjuration therefore 
was a signal victory of the whigs who boasted of the revolution over 
the tories who excused it. 3 The renunciation of the hereditary right, 
for at this time few of the latter party believed in the young man's 

1 It was proposed in the lords, as a clause in the hill of rights, that pardons upon an impeach- 
ment should be void, but lost by 50 to 17 ; on which twelve peers, all whigs, entered a protest. 
Pari. Hist. 482. 

* 13W. III. c. 3. The lords introduced an amendment into this bill, to attaint also Mary 
of Este, the late queen of James II. Put the commons disagreed on the ground that it might 
be of dangerous consequence to attaint any one by an amendment, in which case such due con- 
sideration cannot be had, as the nature of an attainder requires. The lords, after a conference, 
gave way ; but brought in a separate bill to attaint Mary of Este, which passed with a protest 
of the tory peers. Lords' Joum. Feb. 6. 12. 10. 1701-2. 

* Sixteen lords, including two bishops, Compton and Sprat protested against the hill contain- 
ing the abjuration oath. The first reason of their votes was afterwards expunged from the 
Journals by order of the house. Lords' Journs., 24 Feb., 3 Mar., 1701-2. 
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spuriousness, was complete and unequivocal The dominant faction 
might enjoy perhaps a charitable pleasure in exposing many of their 
adversaries, and especially the high-church clergy, to the disgrace and 
remorse of perjury. Few or none however who had taken the oath of 
allegiance refused this additional cup of bitterness, though so much 
less defensible, according to the principles they had employed to vin- 
dicate their compliance in the former instance ; so true it is that, in 
matters of conscience, the first scruple is the only one which it costs 
much to overcome. But the imposition of this test, as was evident in 
a few years, did not check the boldness, or diminish the numbers, of 
the Jacobites ; and I must confess, that of all sophistry that weakens 
moral obligation, that is the most pardonable, which men employ to 
escape from this species of tyranny. The state may reasonably make 
an entire and heartfelt attachment to its authority the condition of civil 
trust ; but nothing more than a promise of peaceable obedience can 
justly be exacted from those who ask only to obey in peace. There 
was a bad spirit abroad in the church, ambitious, factious, intolerant, 
calumnious ; but this was not necessarily partaken by all its members, 
and many excellent men might deem themselves hardly dealt with in 
requiring their denial of an abstract proposition, which did not appear 
so totally false according to their notions of the English constitution 
and the church's doctrine . 1 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE STATE OF THE CONSTITUTION IN THE REIGNS OF ANNE, 
GEORGE I., AND GEORGE II. 

Termination of Contest between the Crown and Parliament — Distinctive 
Principles of Whigs and Tories — Changes effected in these by Cir- 
cumstances — Impeachment of Sacheverell displays them again — Re- 
volutions in the Ministry under Anne — War of the Succession — 
Treaty of Peace broken off— Renewed again by the Tory Govern- 
ment — Arguments for and against the Treaty of Utrecht — The 
Negotiation mismanaged— Intrigues of the Jacobites— Some of the 
Ministers engage in them — Just Alarm for the Hanover Succession 
— Accession of George /. — Whigs come into Power — Great Disaffec- 
tion in the Kingdom — Impeachment of Tory Ministers — Bill for 
Septennial Parliaments — Peerage Bill—Jacobitism among the Clergy 
— Convocation — Its Encroach ments — Hoadley — Convocation no longer 
suffered to sit — Infringements of the Toleration by Statutes under 
Anne — They are repealed by the Whigs — Principles of Toleration 
fully established — Banishment of Atterbury — Decline of the Jacobites 
— Prejudices against the reigning Family — Jealousy of the Crown — 
Changes in the Constitution whereon it was founded— Permanent 

- Whiston mentions, that Mr. Baker, of St. John's, Cambridge, a worthy and learned man, 
as well as others of the college, had thoughts of taking the oath of allegiance on the death of 
king James ; but the oath of abjuration coming out the next year had such expressions as ha 
trill scrupled. Whiston’*. Memoirs. Biog. Brit. (Kippis’s edition), art. Baker. 
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Military Force — Apprehensions from it — Establishment of Militia — 
Influence over Parliament by Places and Pensions — Attempts to 
restrain it — Place Bill of 1743 — Secret Corruption — Commitments 
for Breach of Privilege — of Members for Offences — of Strangers for 
Offences against Members — or for Offences against the House — 
Kentish Petition of 1701 — Dispute with Lords about Aylesbury 
Election — Proceedings against Mr. Murray in 1751 — Commitments 
for Offences unconnected with the House— Privileges of the House 
not controllable by Courts of Law — Hanger of stretching this too 
far — Extension of Penal Laws — Diminution of personal Authority 
of the Crown — Causes of this — Party Connexions— Influence oj 
political Writings— Publication of Debates — Increased Influence oj 
the middle Ranks . — pp. 739-805. 

The act of settlement was the seal of our constitutional laws, the com- 
plement of the revolution itself and the bill of rights, the last great 
statute which restrains the power of the crown, and manifests in any 
conspicuous degree, a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its own and 
the subject’s privileges. Tne battle had been fought and gained ; the 
statute-book, as it becomes more voluminous, is less interesting in the 
history of our constitution ; the voice of petition, complaint, or remon- 
strance is seldom to be traced in the journals ; the crown in return 
desists altogether, not merely from the threatening or objurgatory tone 
of the Stuarts, but from that dissatisfaction sometimes apparent in the 
language of William ; and the vessel seems riding in smooth water, 
moved by other impulses, and liable perhaps to other dangers, than 
those of the ocean- wave and the tempest. The reigns, accordingly, of 
Anne, George I. and George II., afford rather materials for dissertation, 
than consecutive facts for such a work as the present ; and may be 
sketched in a single chapter, though by no means the least important, 
which the reader’s study and reflection must enable him to fill up. 
Changes of an essential nature were in operation during the sixty years 
of these three reigns, as well as in that beyond the limits of this under- 
taking, which in length measures them all ; some of them greatly 
enhancing the authority of the crown, or rather of the executive govern- 
ment, while others had so opposite a tendency, that philosophical 
speculators have not been uniform in determining on which side was 
the sway of the balance. 

No clear understanding can be acquired of the political history of 
England without distinguishing, with some accuracy of definition, the 
two great parties of whig and tory. But this is not easy; because 
those denominations being sometimes applied to factions in the state, 
intent on their own aggrandizement, sometimes to the principles they 
entertained or professed, have become equivocal, and do by no means, 
at all periods and on all occasions, present the same sense ; an am- 
biguity which has been increased by the lax and incorrect use of 
familiar language. We may consider the words, in the first instance, 
as expressive of a political theory or principle, applicable to the English 
government. They were originally employed at the time of the bill of 
exclusion, though the distinction of the parties they denote is evidently 
at least as old as the long parliament. Both of these parties, it is 
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material to observe, agreed in the maintenance of the constitution ; 
that is, in the administration of government by an hereditary sovereign, 
and in the concurrence of that sovereign with the two houses of parlia- 
ment in legislation, as well as in those other institutions which have 
been reckoned most ancient and fundamental. A favourer of unlimited 
monarchy was not a tory, neither was a republican a whig. Lord 
Clarendon was a tory, Hobbes was not ; bishop Hoadley was a whig, 
Milton was not. But they differed mainly in this ; that to a tory the 
constitution, inasmuch as it was the constitution, was an ultimate point, 
beyond which he never looked, and from which he thought it altogether 
impossible to swerve ; whereas a whig deemed all forms of government 
subordinate to the public good, and therefore liable to change when 
they should cease to promote that object. Within those bounds which 
he, as well as his antagonist, meant not to transgress, and rejecting all 
unnecessary innovation, the whig had a natural tendency to political 
improvement, the tory an aversion to it. The one loved to descant on 
liberty and the rights of mankind, the other on the mischiefs of sedition 
and the rights of kings. Though both, as 1 have said, admitted a 
common principle, the maintenance of the constitution, yet this made 
the privileges of the subject, that the crown's prerogative his peculiar 
care. Hence it seemed likely that, through passion and circumstance, 
the tory might aid in establishing despotism, or the whig in subverting 
monarchy. The former was generally hostile to the liberty of the 
press, and to freedom of inquiry, especially in religion ; the latter their 
friend. The principle of the one, in short, was amelioration ; of the 
other, conservation. 

But the distinctive characters of whig and tory were less plainly 
seen, after the revolution and act of settlement, in relation to the 
crown, than to some other parts of our polity. The tory was ardently, 
and in the first place, the supporter of the church in as much pre- 
eminence and power as he could give it. For the church’s sake, when 
both seemed as it were on one plank, he sacrificed his loyalty ; for her 
he was always ready to persecute the catholic, and if the times per- 
mitted not to persecute, yet to restrain and discountenance, the non- 
conformist. He came unwillingly into the toleration, which the whig 
held up as one of the great trophies of the revolution. The whig 
spurned at the haughty language of the church, and treated the dis- 
senters with moderation, or perhaps with favour. This distinction 
subsisted long after the two parties had shifted tlicir ground as to civil 
liberty and royal power. Again, a predilection for the territorial 
aristocracy, and for a government chiefly conducted by their influence, 
a jealousy of new men, of the mercantile interest, of the commonalty, 
never failed to mark the genuine tory. It has been common to speak 
of the whigs as an aristocratical faction. Doubtless the majority of the 
peerage from the revolution downwards were of that denomination. 
But this is merely an instance wherein the party and the principle are 
to be distinguished. The natural bias of the aristocracy is towards the 
crown ; but, except in most parts of the reign of Anne, the crown 
might be reckoned with the whig party. No one who reflects on the 
motives which are likely to influence the judgment of classes in society, 
would hesitate to predict that an English house of lords would contain 
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a larger proportion of men inclined to the tory principle than of the 
opposite school ; and we do not find that experience contradicts this 
anticipation. 

It will be obvious that I have given to each of these political prin- 
ciples a moral character j and have considered them as they would 
subsist in upright and conscientious men, not as we may find them “ in 
the dregs of Romulus,” suffocated by selfishness or distorted by faction. 
The whigs appear to have taken a far more comprehensive view of the 
nature and ends of civil society ; their principle is more virtuous, more 
flexible to the variations of time and circumstance, more congenial to 
large and masculine intellects. But it may probably be no small 
advantage, that the two parties, or rather the sentiments which have 
been presumed to actuate them, should have been mingled, as we find 
them, in the complex mass of the English nation, whether the propor- 
tions may or not have been always such as we might desire. They 
bear some analogy to the two forces which retain the planetary bodies 
in their orbits ; the excess of one would disperse them into chaos, that 
of the other would drag them to a centre. And, though I cannot reckon 
these old appellations by any means characteristic of our political 
factions in the nineteenth century, the names whig and toiy are often 
well applied to individuals. Nor can it be otherwise ; since they are 
founded not only on our laws and history, with which most have some 
acquaintance, but in the diversities of condition and of moral tempera- 
ment generally subsisting among mankind. 

It is however one thing to prefer the whig principle, another to 
justify, as an advocate, the party which bore that name. So far as 
they were guided by that principle, I hold them far more friendly to 
the great interests of the commonwealth than their adversaries. But, 
in truth, the peculiar circumstances of these four reigns after the 
revolution, the spirit of faction, prejudice, and animosity, above all, the 
desire of obtaining or retaining power, which, if it be ever sought as a 
means, is soon converted into an end, threw both parties very often 
into a false position, and gave to each the language and sentiments o! 
the other ; so that the two principles are rather to be traced in writings, 
and those not wholly of a temporary nature, than in the debates of 
parliament. In the reigns of William and Anne, the whigs, speaking 
of them generally as a great party, had preserved their original character 
unimpaired far more than their opponents All that had passed in the 
former reign served to humble the tories, and to enfeeble their principle. 
The revolution itself, and the votes upon which it was founded, the bill 
of recognition in 1690, the repeal of the non-resisting test, the act ot 
settlement, the oath of abjuration, were solemn adjudications, as it 
were, against their creed. They took away the old argument, that the 
letter of the law was on their side. If this indeed were all usurpation, 
the answer was ready ; but those who did not care to make it, or by 
their submission put it out of their power, were compelled to sacrifice 
not a little of that which had entered into the definition of a tory. Yet 
even this had not a greater effect than that systematic jealousy and 
dislike of the administration, which made them encroach, according to 
ancient notions, and certainly their own, on the prerogative of William. 
They learned in this no unpleasing lesson to popular assemblies, to 
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magnify their own privileges and the rights of the people. This tone 
was often assumed by the friends of the exiled family, and in them it 
was without any dereliction of their object. It was natural that a 
jacobite should use popular topics in order to thwart and subvert an 
usurping government. His faith was to the crown, but to the crown 
on a right head. In a tory who voluntarily submitted to the reigning 
prince, such an opposition to the prerogative was repugnant to the 
maxims of his creed, and placed him, as I have said, in a false position. 
This is of course applicable to the reigns of George I. and II., and in a 
greater degree in proportion as the tory and jacobite were more sepa- 
rated than they had been perhaps under William. 

The tones gave a striking proof how far they mipht be brought to 
abandon their theories, in supporting an address to the queen that she 
would invite the princess Sophia to take up her residence in England ; 
a measure so unnatural as well as imprudent that some have ascribed 
it to a subtlety of politics which I do not comprehend. But we need 
not, perhaps, look farther than to the blind rage of a party just dis- 
carded, who, out of pique towards their sovereign, made her more irre- 
concilably their enemy, and while they hoped to brand their opponents 
with inconsistency, forgot that the imputation would redound with ten- 
fold force on themselves. The whigs justly resisted a proposal so little 
called for at that time ; but it led to an act for the security of the 
succession, designating a regency in the event of the queen's decease, 
and providing that the actual parliament, or the last, if none were in 
being, should meet immediately, and continue for six months, unless 
dissolved by the successor . 1 

In the conduct of this party, generally speaking, we do not, I think, 
find any abandonment of the cause of liberty. The whigs appear to 
have been zealous for bills excluding placemen from the house, or 
limiting their numbers in it ; and the abolition of the Scots privy 
council, an odious and despotic tribunal, was owing in a great measure 
to the authority of lord Somers.* In these measures however the tories 
generally co-operated ; and it is certainly difficult in the history of any 
nation, to separate the influence of sincere patriotism from that of 
animosity and thirst of power. But one memorable event in the reign 
of Anne gave an opportunity for bringing the two theories of govern- 
ment into collision, to the signal advantage of that which the whigs 
professed ; I mean the impeachment of Dr. Sachevcrell. Though, with 
a view to the interests of their ministry, this prosecution was very un- 
advised, and has been deservedly censured, it was of high importance 
in a constitutional light, and is not only the most authentic exposition, 

1 Anne, c. 8. Parliamentary History 457. et post. Burnet 429. 

* 6 Anne, c. 6. Pari. Hist. 613. Somerville, 296. Hardw. Papers, p. ii. 473. Cunningham 
attests the zeal of the whigs for abolishing the Scotch privy council, though he is wrong in 
reckoning Lord Cowper among them, whose name appears in the protest on the other side, ii. 
135. &c. The distinction of old and modern whigs appeared again in this reign ; the former 
professing, and in general feeling, a more steady attachment to the principles of civil liberty. 

Sir Peter King, sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr, Wortley, Mr. Hampden, and the historian himself, were 
ofthis description ; and con.sequc ntly did not always support Godolphin. P. azo. &c. Mr. 
Wortley brought in a bill, which passed the commons in 1710, fyr voting by ballot. It was 
opposed by Wharton and Godolphm in the lords, as dangerous to the constitution, and thrown 
out. Wortley, he says, went the next year to Venice, on purpose to inquire into the effects 0/ 
the ballot, which prevailed universally in that republic. P. 385. 
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but the most authoritative ratification, of the principles upon which the 
revolution is to be defended.i 

The charge against Sacheverell was, not for impugning what was 
done at the revolution, which he affected to vindicate, but for main- 
taining that it was not a case of resistance to the supreme power, and 
consequently no exception to his tenet of an unlimited passive obedi- 
ence. The managers of the impeachment had, therefore, not only to 
prove that there was resistance in the revolution, which could not of 
course be sincerely disputed, but to assert the lawfulness, in great 
emergencies, or what is called in politics necessity, of taking arms 
against the law' — a delicate matter to treat of at any time, and not least 
so by ministers of state and law officers of the crown, in the very pre- 
sence, as they knew, of their sovereign. 1 2 We cannot praise too highly 
their speeches upon this charge ; some shades, rather of discretion 
than discordance, may be perceptible ; and we may distinguish the 
warmth of Leclimere, or the openness of Stanhope, from the caution of 
Walpole, who betrays more anxiety than his colleagues to give no 
offence in the highest quarter ; but in every one the same fundamental 
principles of the whig creed, except on which indeed the impeachment 
could not rest, are unambiguously proclaimed. “ Since we must give 
up our right to the laws and liberties of this kingdom,” says sir Joseph 
Jekyll, “or, which is all one, be precarious in the enjoyment of them, 
and hold them only during pleasure, if this doctrine of unlimited non- 
resistance prevails, the commons have been content to undertake this 
prosecution.” (State Trials, xv. 95.) “ The doctrine of unlimited un- 
conditional, passive obedience,” says Mr. Walpole, “was first invented 
to support arbitrary and despotic power, and was never promoted or 
countenanced by any government that had not designs some time or 
other of making use of it.” (Id. 1 1 5.) And thus general Stanhope still 
more vigorously : “ As to the doctrine itself of absolute non-resistance, 
it should seem needless to prove by arguments that it is inconsistent 
with the law of reason, with the law of nature, and with the practice of 
all ages and countries. Nor is it very material what the opinions o'* 
some particular divines, or even the doctrine generally preached in 

1 Pari. Hist. vi. 805. Burnet, 537. State Trials, xv. 1. It is said in Coxe’s Life of Mail- 
borough, 111. 141 ., that Marlborough and Somers were against this piosecution. This writer 
goes out of his way to make a false and impertinent remark on the manageis of the irnpeach- 
mentj as giving encouragement by their speeches to licentiousness and sedition. Id. 16 6. 

. The managers appointed by the house of commons/’ says an ardent Jacobite, * ( behaved 
with all the insolence imaginable. In their discourse they boldly asserted, even in her 
majesty s presence, that if the right to the crown was hereditary and indefeasible, the prince 
beyond seas, meaning the king, and not the queen, had the legal title to it, she having no 
claim thereto, but what she owed to the people ; and that by the revolution principles, on 
which the constitution was founded and to which the laws of the land agreed, the people 
might turn out or lay aside *their sovereigns as they saw cause. Though, no doubt of it, 
there was a great deal of truth in these assertions, it is easy to be believed that the queen was 
not well pleased to hear them maintained, even in her own presence and in so solemn a 
manner, before such a great concourse of subjects. For though princes do cherish these and 
the like doctrines, whilst they serve as means to advance themselves to a crown, yet, being 
once possessed thereof, they have as little satisfaction in them as those who succeed by an 
hereditary unquestionable title.” Lockhart Papers, i. 312. 

It is probable enough that the last remark has its weight, and the queen did not wholly like 
the speeches of some of the managers : and yet nothing can be more certain than that she 
owedher crown in the first instance, and the preservation of it at that very time, to those insolent 
doctrines which wounded her royal ear ; and that the genuine loyalists would soon have lodged 
her in the Tower. 
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some particular reigns, may have been concerning it. It is sufficient 
for us to know what the practice of the church of England has been, 
when it found itself oppressed. And indeed one may appeal to the 

E ractice of all churches, of all states, and of all nations in the world, 
ow they behaved themselves when they found their civil and religious 
constitutions invaded and oppressed by tyranny. I believe we may 
further venture to say, that there is not at this day subsisting any 
nation or government in the world, whose first original did not receive 
iti foundation either from resistance or compact ; and as to our purpose 
it is equal if the latter be admitted. For wherever compact is admitted, 
there must be admitted likewise a right to defend the rights accruing 
by such compact. To argue the municipal laws of a country in this 
case is idle. Those laws were only made for the common course of 
things, and can never be understood to have been designed to defeat 
the end of all laws whatsoever ; which would be the consequence of a 
nation’s tamely submitting to a violation of all their divine and human 
rights.” (State Trials, 127.) Mr. Lechmere argues to the same purpose 
in yet stronger terms. (Id. 61.) 

But, if these managers for the commons were explicit in their asser- 
tion of the whig principle, the counsel for Sachc verell by no means 
unfurled the opposite banner with equal courage. In this was chiefly 
manifested the success of the former. They had recourse to the petty 
chicane of arguing that he had laid down a general rule of obedience 
without mentioning its exceptions, that the revolution was a case of 
necessity, and that they fully approved what was done therein. They 
set up a distinction, which, though at that time perhaps novel, has 
sometimes since been adopted by tory writers; that icsistance to the 
supreme power was indeed utterly illegal on any pretence whatever, but 
that the supreme power in this kingdom was the legislature, not the 
king ; and that the revolution took effect by the concurrence of the* 
lords and commons. 1 This is of itself a descent from the high ground 
of toryism, and would not have been held by the sincere bigots of that 
creed. Though specious, however, the argument is a sophism, and 
does not meet the case of the revolution. For, though the supreme 
power may be said to reside in the legislature, yet the prerogative 
within its due limits is just as much jDart of the constitution, and the 
question of resistance to lawful authority remains as before. Even if 
this resistance had been made by the two houses of parliament, it was 
but the case of the civil war, which had been explicitly condemned by 
more than one statute of Charles II. But, as Mr. Lechmere said in 
reply, it was undeniable that the lords and commons did not join in 
♦hat resistance at the revolution as part of the legislative and supreme 

1 State Trial®, 19 6. 229. It is observed by Cunningham, p. 2S6., that Sacheverell’s counsel, 
except Phipps, were ashamed of him ; which is really not far from the case. Mr. seijeant 
Pratt, lie says, refused a good fee to plead for him ; “ a rare example of honesty among law- 
yers,” Id. 290. “The doctor,” says Lockhart, “employed sir Simon, afterwards lord Har- 
court, and sir Constantine Phipps, as his counsel, who defended him the best way they could, 
though they were hard put to maintain the hereditary righi and unlimited doctrine of non- 
resistance, and not condemn the revolution. And the truth on it is*, these are so inconsistent 
with one another, that the chief arguments alleged in lliis and other parallel cases came to no 
more than this; that the revolution was an exception from the nature of government in 
general, and the constitution and laws of Britain in particular, which necessity, in that parti 
cular case made expedient and lawful.” Ibid. 
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power, but as part of the collective body of the nation. (State Trials, 
407.) And sir John Holland had before observed, “that there was a 
resistance at the revolution was most plain, if taking up arms in York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Cheshire, and almost all the counties of Eng- 
land; if the desertion of a prince’s own troops to an invading prince, 
and turning their arms against their sovereign, be resistance.” (Id. 
1 10.) It might in fact have been asked whether the dukes of Leeds 
and Shrewsbury, then sitting in judgment on Sacheverell (and who 
afterwards voted him not guilty), might not have been convicted of 
treason, if the prince of Orange had failed of success ? l The advocates 
indeed of the prisoner made so many concessions as amounted to an 
abandonment of all the general question. They relied chiefly on 
numerous passages in the homilies, and most approved writers of the 
Anglican church, asserting the duty of unbounded passive obedience. 
But the managers eluded these in their reply with decent respect.* 
The lords voted Sacheverell guilty by a majority of 67 to 59; several 
voting on each side rather according to their present faction than their 
own principles. They passed a slight sentence, interdicting him only 
from preaching for three years. This was deemed a sort of triumph 
by his adherents; but a severe punishment on a wretch so insignificant 
would have been misplaced ; and the sentence may be compared to the 
nominal damages sometimes given in a suit instituted for the trial of a 
great right. 

The shifting combinations of party in the reign of Anne, which 
affected the original distinctions of whig and tory, though generally 
known, must be shortly noticed. The queen, whose understanding and 
fitness for government were below mediocrity, had been attached to the 
tories, and bore an antipathy to her predecessor. Her first ministry, 
her first parliament, gave presage of a government to be wholly con- 
ducted by that party. But this prejudice was counteracted by the per- 
suasions of that celebrated favourite, the wife of Marlborough, who, 
probably from some personal resentments, had thrown her influence 
into the scale of the whigs. The well-known records of their conver- 
sation and correspondence present a strange picture of good-natured 
feebleness on one side, and of ungrateful insolence on the other. But 
the interior of a court will rarely endure daylight. Though Godolphin 
and Marlborough, in whom the queen reposed her entire confidence, 


1 Cunningham says that the duke of Leeds spoke strongly in favour of the revolution 
though he voted Sacheverell not guilty. P. 298. Lockhart observes, that he added success 
to necessity, as an essential point for rendering the revolution lawful. 

a The homilies are so much more vehement against resistance than Sacheverell was, that it 
would have been awkward to pass a rigorous sentence on him. In fact, he or any other clergyman 
had a right to preach the homily against rebellion instead of a sermon. As to their laying down 
general rules without adverting to the exceptions, an apology which the managers set up for them- 
selves, and it was just as good for Sacheverell ; and the homilies expressly deny all possible 
exceptions. Tillotson had a plan of dropping these old compositions, which in some doctrinal 
points, as well as in the tenet of non-resistance, do not represent the sentiments of the modern 
church, though, in a general way, it subscribes to them. But the times were not ripe for this, or 
some other of thatgood prelate’s designs. Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biog. vol. vi. Tne quotations 
from the homilies and other approved works by Sacheverell’s counsel are irresistible, and must 
have increased the party spirit of the clergy. “No conjuncture of circumstances whatever,” 
says bishop Sanderson, “ can make that expedient to be done at any time that is of itself, and 
in the kind, unlawful. For a man to take up arms offensive or defensive against a lawftil sove- 
reign, being a thing in its nature simply and de toto gcncre unlawful, may not be done by any 
man, at any time, in any case, upon any colour, or pretence whatsoever. Slate Trial*. 231. 
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had been thought tories, they became gradually alienated from that 
party, and communicated their own feelings to the queen. The house 
of commons very reasonably declined to make an hereditary grant to 
the latter out of the revenues of the post-office in 1702, when he had 
performed no extraordinary services; though they acceded to it without 
hesitation after the battle of Blenheim.i This gave some offence to 
Anne ; and the chief tory leaders in the cabinet, Rochester, Notting- 
ham, and Buckingham, displaying a reluctance to carry on the war 
with such vigour as Marlborough knew to be necessary, were soon 
removed from office. Their revengeful attack on the queen, in the 
address to invite the princess Sophia, made a return to power hopeless 
for several years. Anne however entertained a desire very natural to 
an English sovereign, yet in which none but a weak one will expect to 
succeed, of excluding chiefs of parties from her councils. Disgusted 
with the tories, she was loth to admit the whigs ; and thus Godolphin’s 
administration, from 1 704 to 1 708, was rather sullenly supported, some- 
times indeed thwarted, by that party. Cowper was made chancellor 
against the queen’s wishes; 1 2 but the junto, as it was called, of five 
eminent whig peers, Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and Sunder- 
land, were kept out through the queens dislike, and in some measure, 
no question, through Godolphin’s jealousy. They forced themselves 
into the cabinet about 1708; and effected the dismissal of Harley and 
St. John, who, though not of the regular tory school in connexion or 
principle, had already gone along with that faction in the late reign, 
and were now reduced by their dismissal to unite with it. 3 The whig 
ministry of queen Anne, so often talked of, cannot in fact be said to 
have existed more than two years, from 1708 to 1710; her previous 
administration having been at first tory, and afterwards of a motley 
complexion, though depending for existence on the great whig interest 
which it in some degree proscribed. Every one knows that this 
ministry was precipitated from power through the favourite’s abuse of 
her ascendancy, become at length intolerable to the most forbearing of 
queens and mistresses, conspiring with another intrigue of the bed- 
chamber, and the popular clamour against SacheverelPs impeachment. 
It seems rather an humiliating proof of the sway which the feeblest 
prince enjoys even in a limited monarchy, that the fortunes of Europe 
should have been changed by nothing more noble than the insolence 
of one waiting-woman and the cunning of another. It is true that this 
was effected by throwing the weight of the crown into the scale of a 
powerful faction; yet the house of Bourbon would probably not have 
reigned beyond the Pyrenees, but for Sarah and Abigail at queen 
Anne’s toilet. 

1 Pari. Hist. vi. 57. They did not scruple, however, to say what cost nothing but veracity 
and gratitude, that Marlborough had retrieved the honour of the nation. This was justly ob- 
jected to, as reflecting on the late king, but carried by 1S0 to 80. Id. 58. Burnet. 

* Coxe’s Mai thorough, i. 483. Mr. Smith was chosen speaker by 248 to 205, a slender major- 
ity ; but some of the ministerial party seem to have thought him too much a whig. Id. 485. 
Pari. Hist. 450. The whig newspapers were long hostile to Marlborough. 

* Burnet rather gently slides over these jealousies between Godolphin and the whig junto ; 
and Tindal, his mere copyist, is not worth mentioning. But Cunningham’s history, and still 
more the letters published in Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, show better the state of party 
intrigues ; which the Parliamentary History also illustrates, as well as many pamphlets or 
the time. Somerville has carefully compiled as much as was known when he wrote. 
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The object of the war, as it is commonly called, of the Grand Alli- 
ance, commenced in 1702, was, as expressed in an address of the h use 
of commons, for preserving the liberties of Europe and reducing the 
exorbitant power of France. (Pari. Hist. vi. 4.) The occupation of 
the Spanish dominions by the duke of Anjou, on the authority of the 
late king’s will, was assigned as its justification, together with th - 
acknowledgment of the pretended prince of Wales as successor to his 
father James. Charles, archduke of Austria, was recognised as king 
of Spain ; and as early as 1 705 the restoration of that monarchy to his 
house is declared in a speech from the throne to be not only safe and 
advantageous, but glorious to England. (Nov. 27. Pari Hist. 47 7.) 
Louis XIV. had perhaps at no time much hope of retaining for his 
grandson the whole inheritance he claimed ; and on several occasions 
made overtures for negotiation, but such as indicated his design of 
rather sacrificing the detached possessions of Italy and the Nether- 
lands than Spain itself and the Indies. 1 * After the battle of Oudenarde, 
however, and the loss of Lille in the campaign of 1708, the exhausted 
state of France and discouragement of his court induced him to ac- 
quiesce in the cession of the Spanish monarchy as a basis of treaty. 
In the conferences of the Hague in 1709, he struggled for a time to 
preserve Naples and Sicily; but ultimately admitted the terms imposed 
by the allies, with the exception of the famous thirty-seventh article of 
the preliminaries, binding him to procure by force or persuasion the 
resignation of the Spanish crown by his grandson within two months. 
This proposition he declared to be both dishonourable and impractic- 
able; and, the allies refusing to give way, the negotiation was broken 
off. It was renewed the next year at Gertruydenburg ; but the same 
obstacle still proved insurmountable. 3 

It has been the prevailing opinion in modern times that the English 
ministry, rather against the judgment of their allies of Holland, insisted 
upon a condition not indispensable to their security, and too ignomini- 
ous for their fallen enemy to accept. Some may perhaps incline to 
think that, even had Philip of Anjou been suffered to reign in Naples, 
a possession rather honourable than important, the balance of power 
would not have been seriously affected, and the probability of durable 
peace been increased. This, however, it was not necessary to discuss. 
The main question is as to the power which the allies possessed of 
securing the Spanish monarchy for the archduke, if they had consented 
to waive the thirty-seventh article of the preliminaries. If indeed they 
could have been considered as a single potentate, it was 'doubtless 
possible, by means of keeping up great armies on tne frontier, and by 
the delivery of cautionary towns, to have prevented the king of France 
from lending assistance to his grandson. But, self-interested and dis- 
united as confederacies generally are, and as the grand alliance had 
long since become, this appeared a very dangerous course of policy, if 
Louis should be playing an underhand game against his engagements. 
And this it was not then unreasonable to suspect, even if we should 
believe, in despite of some plausible authorities, that he was really 

1 Coxe’s Marlborough, i. 453. ii. no. Cunningham, ii. 52. 83. 

* M^moires de Torcy, vol. ii. passim. Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. iii. Bolingbrche's Letters 

tm History, and lord Walpole's Answer to them Cunningham. Somerville, 340. 
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sincere in abandoning so favourite an interest. The obstinate adher- 
ence of Godolphin and Somers to the preliminaries may possibly have 
been erroneous ; but it by no means deserves the reproach that has 
been unfairly bestowed on it ; nor can the whigs be justly charged with 
protracting the war to enrich the duke of Marlborough, or to secure 
themselves in power. 1 * 

The conferences at Gertruydenburg were broken off in July, 1 710, 
because an absolute security for the evacuation of Spain by Philip 
appeared to be wanting ; and within six months a fresh negotiation was 
secretly on foot, the basis of which was his retention of that kingdom. 
For the administration presided over by Godolphin had fallen mean- 
while ; new counsellors, a new parliament, new principles of govern- 
ment. The tories had from the beginning come very reluctantly into 
the schemes of the grand alliance ; though no opposition to the war 
had ever been shown in parliament, it was very soon perceived that the 
majority of that denomination had their hearts bent on peace. 3 But 
instead of renewing the negotiation in concert with the allies (which 
indeed might have been impracticable), the new ministers fell upon the 
course of a clandestine arrangement, in exclusion of all the other 
powers, which led to the signature of preliminiaries in September, 
1 71 1, and afterwards to the public congress of Utrecht, and the cele- 
brated treaty named from that town, its chief provisions are too well 
known to be repeated. 

The arguments in favour of a treaty of pacification, which should 
abandon the great point of contest, and leave Philip in possession of 
Spain and America, were neither few nor inconsiderable. 1. The 

1 The late biographer of Marlborough asserts that he was against breaking off the confer- 
ences in 1709, though clearly for insisting on the cession of Spain, (iii. 40.) Godolphin, Somers, 
and the whigs in general, expected Louis XIV. to yield the thirty-seventh article. Cowper, 
however was always doubtful of this. Id. 176. 

It is very hard to pronounce, as it appears to me, on the great problem of Louis’s sincerity 
in this negotiation. No decisive evidence secins to have been brought on the contrary side. 
The most remarkable authority that way is a passage in the Memoires of St. Phelipe, iii. 363., 
who certainly asserts that the king of France had, without the knowledge of any of his min- 
isters, assured his grandson of a continued support. But the question returns as to St. Phe- 
lipe’s means of knowing so important a secret. On the other hand, I cannot discover in the 
long correspondence between madame de Maintenon and the pnuccs.se des Ursins the least 
corroboration of these suspicions, but much to the contrary effect. Nor does Torcy drop a 
word, though writing when all was over, by which we should infer that the court of Versailles 
had any other hopes left in 1709, than what still lingered in their heart from the determined 
spirit of the Castilians themselves. 

It appears by the M <5 moires de Noailles, iii. 10, (edit. 1777,) that Louis wrote to Philip, 26 
Nov. 1708, hinting that he must reluctantly give him up, in answer to one wherein the latte* 
had declared that he would not quit Spain while he had a drop of blood in his veins. And on 
the French ambassador at Madrid, Amelot, remonstrating against the abandonment of Spain, 
with an evident intimation that Philip could not support himself alone, the king of France 
answered that he must end the war at any price. 15 April, *709 Id. 34. In the next year, 
after the battle of Saragosa, which seemed 10 turn the scale wholly against Philip, Noailles 
was sent to Madrid in order to persuade that prince to abandon the contest. Id. 107. There 
were some in France who would even have accepted the thirty-seventh article, of whom madame 
de Maintenon seems to have been. P. 117. We may perhaps think that an explicit offer of 
Naples, on the part of the allies, would have changed the scene ; nay, it seems as if Louif 
would have been content at this time with Sardinia and Sicily. P. 108. 

• A contemporary historian of remarkable gravity observes : “ It was strange to see how 
much the desire of French wine, and the dearness of it, alienated many men from the duke of 
Marlborough’s friendship.” Cunningham, ii. 220. The hard drinkers complained that they 
were poisoned by port ; these formed almost a party ; Dr. Aldrich, dean of Christchurch, sur- 
named the priest of Bacchus, Dr. Ratcliffe, general Churchill, &c. “ And all the bottle com- 
panions, many physicians, and great numbers of the lawyers and inferior clergy, and, in fine, 
the loose women too, were united together in the faction against the duke of Marlborough/' 
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kingdom had been impoverished by twenty years of uninterruptedly 
augmented taxation; the annual burthens being triple in amount of 
those paid before the revolution. Yet, amidst these sacrifices, we had 
the mortification of finding a debt rapidly increasing, whereof the mere 
interest far exceeded the ancient revenues of the crown, to be be- 
queathed, like an hereditary curse, to unborn ages. Though the sup- 
plies had been raised with less difficulty than in the late reign, and the 
condition of trade was less unsatisfactory, the landed proprietors saw 
with indignation the silent transfer of their wealth to new men, and 
hated the glory that was bought by their own degradation. Was it not 
to be feared that they might hate also the revolution, and the protest- 
ant succession that depended on it, when they tasted these fruits it had 
borne ? Even the army had been recruited by violent means unknown 
to our constitution, yet such as the continual loss of men, with a popu- 
lation at the best stationary, had perhaps rendered necessary. 1 

2. The prospect of reducing Spain to the archduke’s obedience was 
grown unfavourable. It was at best an odious work, and not very de- 
fensible on any maxims of national justice, to impose a sovereign on a 
great people in despite of their own repugnance, and what they deemed 
their royal obligation. Heaven itself might shield their righteous cause, 
and baffle the selfish rapacity of human politics. But what was the 
state of the war at the close of 1710? The surrender of 7000 English 
under Stanhope at Brihuega had ruined the affairs of Charles, which 
in fact had at no time been truly prosperous, and confined him to the 
single province sincerely attached to him, Catalonia. As it was certain 
that Philip had spirit enough to continue the war, even if abandoned 
by his grandfather, and would have the support of almost the entire 
nation, what remained but to carry on a very doubtful contest for the 
subjugation of that extensive kingdom ? In Flanders, no doubt, the 
genius of Marlborough kept still the ascendant; yet France had her 
Fabius in Marshall Villars; and the capture of three or four small 
fortresses in a whole campaign did. not presage a rapid destruction of 
the enemy’s power. 

3. It was acknowledged that the near connexion of the monarchs on 
the thrones of France and Spain could not be desired for Europe. Yet 
the experience of ages had shown how little such ties of blood deter- 
mined the policy of courts ; a Bourbon on the throne of Spain could 
not but assert the honour, and even imbibe the prejudices, of his sub- 
jects; and as the two nations were in all things opposite, and must 
clash in their public interests, there was little reason to fear a subser- 
viency in the cabinet of Madrid, which, even in that absolute monarchy, 
could not be displayed against the general sentiment. 

4. The death of the emperor Joseph, and election of the archduke 
Charles in his room, which took place in the spring of 1711, changed 

1 A bill was attempted in 1704.tr> recruit the army by a forced conscription of men from each 
parish^ but laid aside as unconstitutional. Boyer’s Reign of Queen Anne, p. 123. Itwas tried 
again in 1707 with like success. P. 319. But it was resolved instead to bring in a bill for raising 
a sufficient number of troops out of such persons as have no lawful calling or employment. 
Stat. 4 Anne, c. 10. Pari. Hist. 335. The parish officers were thus enabled to press men for 
the land service ; a method hardly more unconstitutional than the former, and liable to enor- 
mous abuses. 4 The act was temporary, but renewed several times during the war. It was 
afterwards revived in 1757 (30 Geo. II. c. 8), but never, I believe, on any later occasion. 
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in no small degree the circumstances of Europe. It was now a struggle 
to unite the Spanish and Austrian monarchies under one head. Even 
if England might have little interest to prevent this, could it be indif- 
ferent to the smaller states of Europe that a family not less ambitious 
and encroaching than that of Bourbon should be sq enormously ag- 
grandized ? France had long been to us the only sou :e of apprehen- 
sion; but to some states, to Savoy* to Switzerland, Venice, to the 
principalities of the empire, she might justly appear*? 1 very necessary 
bulwark against the aggressions of Austria. The Alliance could not be 
expected to continue faithful and unanimous, after so important an 
alteration in the balance of power. 

5. The advocates of peace and adherents of the new ministry stimu- 
lated the national passions of Engl nd by vehement reproaches of the 
allies. They had thrown, it was contended, in despite of all treaties, 
an unreasonable proportion of expense upon a country not directly 
concerned in their quarrel, and rendered a negligent or criminal ad- 
ministration their dupes or accomplices. We were exhausting our blood 
and treasure to gain kingdoms for the house of Austria which insulted, 
and the best towns of Flanders f )r the States-General who cheated us. 
The barrier treaty of lord Townshend was so extravagant, that one 
might wonder at the presumption of Holland in suggesting its articles, 
much more at the folly of our government in acceding to them. It laid 
the foundation of endless dissatisfaction on the side of Austria, thus 
reduced to act as the vassal of a little republic in her own territories, 
and to keep up fortresses at her own expense, which others were to 
occupy. It might be anticipated that, at some time, a sovereign of that 
house would be found more sensible to ignominy than to danger, who 
would remove this badge of humiliation by dismantling the fortifications 
which were thus to be defended. Whatever exaggeration might be in 
these clamours, they were sure to pass for undeniable truths with a 
people jealous of foreigners, and prone to believe itself imposed upon, 
from a consciousness of general ignorance and credulity. 

These arguments were met by nswers not less confident, though 
less successful at the moment, than they have been deemed convincing 
by the majority of politicians in later ages. It was denied that the re- 
sources of the kingdom were so much enfeebled ; the supplies were still 
raised without difficulty; commerce had not declined; public credit 
stood high under the Godolphin ministry; and it was especially re- 
markable, that the change of administration, notwithstanding the 
pre-spec t of peace, was attended by a great fall in the price of stocks. 
France, on the other hand, was notoriously reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress ; and, though it were absurd to allege the misfortunes of our enemy 
by way of consolation for our own, yet the more exhausted of the two 
combatants was naturally that which ought to yield ; and it was not 
for the honour of our free governmen that we should be outdone in 
magnanimous endurance of privations for the sake of the great interests 
of ourselves and our posterity by the despotism we so boastfully scorned.* 

1 Every contemporary writer bears testimony to the exhaustion of France, rendered still 
more deplorable by the unfavourable season of 1709, which produced a famine. Madame de 
Maintenon’s letters to the princess des Ursins are full of the public misery, which she did not 
soften, out of some vain hope that her inflexible correspondent might relent at lenath. and prf* 
vail on the king and queen of Spain to abandon theil throne. 
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The king ot France had now for half a century been pursuing a system 
of encroachment on the neighbouring states, which the weakness of the 
two branches of the Austrian house, and the perfidiousness of the 
Stuarts, not less than the valour of his troops and skill of his generals, 
had long rendered successful. The tide had turned for the first time in 
the present war ; victories more splendid than were recorded in modern 
warfare had illustrated the English name. Were we spontaneously to 
relinquish these great advantages, and two years after Louis had him- 
self consented to withdraw his forces from Spain, our own arms having 
been in the mean time still successful on the most important scene of 
the contest, to throw up the game in despair, and leave him far more 
the gainer at the termination of this calamitous war, than he had been 
after those triumphant campaigns which his vaunting medals com- 
memorate ? Spain of herself could not resist the confederates, even if 
united in support of Philip ; which was denied as to the provinces 
composing the kingdom of Aragon, and certainly as to Catalonia ; it 
was in Flanders that Castile was to be conquered ; it was France that 
we were to overcome ; and now that her iron barrier had been broken 
through, when Marlborough was preparing to pour his troops upon the 
defenceless plains of Picardy, could we doubt that Louis must in good 
earnest abandon the cause of his grandson, as -he had already pledged 
himself in the conferences of Gertruydenburg ? 

2. It was easy to slight the influence which the ties of blood exert 
over kings. Doubtless they are often torn asunder by ambition or 
wounded pride. But it does not follow that they have no efficacy; and 
the practice of courts in cementing alliances by intermarriage seems to 
show that they are not reckoned indifferent. It might however be 
admitted that a king of Spain, such as she had been a hundred years 
before, would probably be led by the tendency of his ambition into a 
course of policy hostile to France. But that monarchy had long been 
declining; great rather in name and extent of dominion than intrinsic 
resources, she might perhaps rally for a short period under an enter- 
prising minister ; but with such inveterate abuses of government, and 
so little progressive energy among the people, she must gradually sink 
lower in the scale of Europe, till it might become the chief pride of 
her sovereigns that they were the younger branches of the house of 
Bourbon. To cherish this connexion would be the policy of the court 
of Versailles ; there would result from it a dependent relation, an habi- 
tual subserviency of the weaker power, a family compact of perpetual 
union, always opposed to Great Britain. In distant ages, and after 
fresh combinations of the European commonwealth should have seemed 
almost to efface the recollection of Louis XIV. and the war of the suc- 
cession, the Bourbons on the French throne might still claim a sort of 
primogenitary right to protect the dignity of the junior branch by inter- 
ference with the affairs of Spain ; and a late posterity of those who 
witnessed the peace of Utrecht might be entangled by its improvident 
concessions. 

3. That the accession of Charles to the empire rendered his pos- 
session of the Spanish monarchy in some degree less desirable, need 
not be disputed ; though it would not be easy to prove that it could 
endanger England, or even the smaller states, since it was agreed on 
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all hands that he was to be master of Milan and Naples. But against 
this, perhaps imaginary, mischief the opponents of the treaty set the 
risk of seeing the crowns of France and Spain united on the head of 
Philip. In the years 1711 and 1712 the dauphin, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the duke of Berry, were swept away. An infant stood alone be- 
tween the king of Spain and the French succession. The latter was 
induced, with some unwillingness, to sign a renunciation of this con- 
tingent inheritance. But it was notoriously the doctrine of the French 
court that such renunciations were invalid ; and the sufferings of Europe 
were chiefly due to this tenet of indefeasible royalty. It was very 
possible that Spain would never consent to this union, and that a fresh 
league of the great powers might be formed to prevent it ; but, if we 
had the means of permanently separating the two kingdoms in our 
hands, it was strange policy to leave this door for a renewal of the 
old quarrel. 

But whatever judgment we may be disposed to form as to the poli- 
tical necessity of leaving Spain and America in the possession of Philip, 
it is impossible to justify the course of that negotiation which ended in 
the peace of Utrecht. It was at best a dangerous and inauspicious 
concession, demanding every compensation that could be devised, and 
which the circumstances of the war entitled us to require, France was 
still our formidable enemy; the ambition of Louis was still to be dreaded, 
his intrigues to be suspected. That an English minister should have 
thrown himself into the arms of this enemy at the first overture of 
negotiation; that he should have renounced advantages upon which he 
might have insisted; that he should have restored Lille, and almost 
attempted to procure the sacrifice of Tournay; that throughout the 
whole correspondence and in all personal interviews with Torcy he 
should have shown the triumphant queen of Great Britain more eager for 
peace than her vanquished adversary ; that the two courts should have 
been virtually conspiring against those allies, without whom we had 
bound ourselves to enter on no treaty ; that we should have withdrawn 
our troops in the midst of a campaign, and even seized upon the towns 
of our confederates while we left them exposed to be overcome by a 
superior force ; that we should have first deceived those confederates 
by the most direct falsehood in denying our clandestine treaty, and then 
dictated to them its acceptance, are facts so disgraceful to Bolingbroke, 
and in somewhat a less degree to Oxford, that they can hardly be pal- 
liated by establishing the expediency of the treaty itself. 

For several years after the treaty of Ryswick, the intrigues of ambi- 
tious and discontented statesmen, and of a misled faction in favour of 
the exiled family, grew much colder; the old age of James and thv. 
infancy of his son being alike incompatible with their success. The 
Jacobites yielded a sort of provisional allegiance to the daughter ol 
their king, deeming her, as it were, a regent in the heir’s minority, and 
willing to defer the consideration of his claim till he should be compe- 
tent to make it, or to acquiesce in her continuance upon the throne, if she 
could be induced to secure his reversion. 1 Meanwhile, under the name 

1 It is evident from Macpherson’s Papers, that all hopes ol $. restoration in the reign of Anne 
were given up in England. They soon revived however as to Scotland, and grew strongei 
about the time of the union. 
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of tories and high-churchmen, they carried on a more dangerous war 
by sapping the bulwarks of the revolution settlement. The disaffected 
clergy poured forth sermons and libels, to impugn the principles of the 
whigs or traduce their characters. Twice a year especially, on the 30th 
of January and 29th of May, they took care that every stroke upon re- 
hellion and usurpation should tell against the expulsion of the Stuarts 
and the Hanover succession. They inveighed against the dissenters 
and the toleration. They set up pretences of loyalty towards the queen, 
descanting sometimes on her hereditary right, in order to throw a slur 
on the settlement. They drew a transparent veil over their designs, 
which might screen them fiom prosecution, but could not impose, nor 
was meant to impose, on the reader. Among these the most distin- 
guished was Leslie, author of a periodical sheet called the Rehearsal, 
printed weekly from 1704 to 1708; and as he, though a non-juror, and 
unquestionable jacobite, held only the same language as Sachevcrell, 
and others who affected obedience to fhe government, we cannot much 
be deceived in assuming that their views were entirely the same. 1 

The court of St. Germains, in the tirst years of the queen, preserved 
a secret connexion with Godolphin and Marlborough, though justly 
distrustful of their sincerity; nor is it by any means clear that they 
made any strong professions. 2 Their evident determination to reduce 
the power of France, their appioximation towards the whigs, the 
averseness of the duchess to Jacobite principles, taught at length that 
unfortunate court how little it had to expect from such ancient friends. 
The Scots, on the other hand, were eager for the young king’s immediate 
restoration ; and their assurances finally produced his unsuccessful 
expedition to the coast in 1 708/ This alarmed the queen, who at least 
had no thoughts of giving up any part of her dominions, and probably 
exasperated the two ministers. (Burnet, 502.) Though Godolphin’s 
partiality to the Stuart cause was always suspected, the proofs of his 
intercourse with their emissaries are not so strong as against Marl- 

1 The Rehearsal is not written in such a manner as to gain over many proselytes. The 
scheme of fighting against liberty with her own arms had not yet come into vogue ; or rather 
Leslie was too mete a bigot to practise it. lie is wholly tor arbitrary power ; but the common 
stuff of his journal is high-church notions of all descriptions. This could not win many in the 
leign of Anne. 

a Macpherson, i. 608. If Cute’s anecdotes arc true, which is very doubtful, Godolphin, 
after he was turned out, declared his concern at not having restored the king ; that he thought 
Harley would do it, but by Ktcnch assistance, which he dnl not intend ; that the tories had 
always distressed him, and his administration had passed in a struggle with the whig junto. 
Id. 170. Somerville says, he was assured that Carte was reckoned credulous and ill-informed 
by the Jacobites. P. 273. It seems indeed, by some passages in Macpherson’s Papers, that 
the Stuart agents either kept up an intercourse with Godolphin, or pretended to do so. Vol. 
ii. 2. et post. But it is evident that they had no confidence in him. 

It must be observed , however, that loid Dartmouth, in his notes on Burnet, repeatedly 
intimates that Godolphin’ s secret object in his ministiy was the restoration of the house of 
Stuart, and that with this view he suffered the act of security in Scotland to pass, which 
raised such a clamour that he was forced to close with the whigs in order to save himself, tt 
is said also by a very good authority, lord Ilardwicke, (note on Burnet, Oxf. edit. v. 352.) that 
there was something not easy to be accounted for in the conduct of the ministry preceding the 
attempt on Scotland in 1708; giving us to undeistand in the subsequent paitof the note that 
Godolphin was suspected of connivance with it. And this ^confirmed by Ker of Kersland, 
who directly charges the treasurer with extreme remissness, if not something worse. Mem. 
i. 54. Lockhart’s Comment, (in Lockhait Papers, i. 308.) Yet it seems almost impossible to 
suspect Godolphin of such treachery, not only towards the protestant succession, but his mis- 
tress herself. 

* Macpherson, ii. 74. et post. Hooke's Negotiations. Lockhart’s Commentaries. Krr of 
^rsjana’s Wf?m, 45. Burnet. Cupningham. Somerville. 
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borough; who, so late as 1711, declared himself more positively than 
he seems hitherto to ha v^. done in favour of their restoration. 1 But 
the extreme selfishness and treachery of his character makes it difficult 
to believe that he had any further view than to secure himself in the 
event of a revolution which he judged probable. His interest, which 
was always his deity, did not lie in that direction; and his great 
sagacity must have perceived it 

A more promising overture had by this time been made to the young 
claimant from an opposite quarter. Mr. Harley, about the end of 
1710, sent the abb£ Gaultier to marshal Berwick (natural son of James 
II. by Marlborough’s sister), with authority to treat about the restora- 
tion ; Anne of course retaining the crown for her life, and securities 
being given for the national religion and liberties. The conclusion of 
peace was a necessary condition. The Jacobites in the English par- 
liament were directed in consequence to fall in with the court, which 
rendered it decidedly superior. Harley promised to send over in the 
next year a plan for carrying that design into effect. But neither at 
that time, nor during the remainder of the queen’s life, did this dis- 
sembling minister take any further measures, though still in strict con- 
nexion with that party at home, and with the court of St. Germains. 2 
It was necessary, he said, to proceed gently, to make the army their 
own, to avoid suspicions which would be fatal. It was manifest that 
the course of his administration was wholly inconsistent with his pro- 
fessions; the friends of the house of Stuart felt that he betrayed, 
though he did not delude them; but it was the misfortune of this 
minister, or rather the just and natural reward of crooked counsels, 
that those he meant to serve could neither believe in his friendship, 
nor forgive his appearances of enmity. It is doubtless not easy to 
pronounce on the real intentions of men so destitute of sincerity as 
Harley and Marlborough; but in believing the former favourable to 
the protestant succession, which he had so eminently contributed to 
establish, we accede to the judgment of those contemporaries who 
were best able to form one, and especially of the very Jacobites with 
whom he tampered. And this is so powerfully confirmed by most of 
his public measures, his averseness to the high tories, and their con- 
sequent hatred of him, his irreconcilable disagreement with those of 
his colleagues who looked most to St. Germains, his frequent attempts 
to renew a connexion with the whigs, his contempt of the Jacobite 
creed of government, and the little prospect he could have had of 
retaining power on such a revolution, that, so far at least as may be 
presumed from what has 1 hitherto become public, there seems no reason 
for counting the earl of Oxford among those from whom the house of 
Hanover had any treachery to apprehend. 3 

1 Macpherson, ii. 158. 228. 283. and Somerville, 272. 

* Memoirs of Berwick, 1778 (English translation). And compare Lockhart’s Commentaries, 
p. 368. Macpherson, sub ann. 1712 and 1713, passim. 

* The pamphlets on Harley’s side, and probably written under his inspection, for at least the 
first year after his elevation to power, such as one entitled “ Faults on both Sides,’’ ascribed 
to Richard Harley, his relation (Somers Tracts, xii. 678.) “ Spectator’s Address to the Whigs 
on Occasion of the Stabbing Mr. Harley,” or the “Secret History of the October Club,” 17x1 
(I believe by De Foe), seem to have for their object to reconcile as many of the whigs as pos- 
sible to his administration, and to display his aversion to the violent tories. There can be no 
doybt that his first project was to have excluded the more acrjpioniouswhi^s, speh Whajlrjfl 
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The Pretender, meanwhile, had friends in the tory government more 
sincere, probably, and zealous than Oxford. In the year 1712 lord 
Bolingbroke, the duke of Buckingham, president of the council, and 
the duke of Ormond, were engaged in this connexion. 1 The* last of 

and Sunderland, as well as the duke of Marlborough and his wife, and coalesced with Cowper 
and Somers, both of whom were also in favour of the queen. But the steadiness of the whig 
party, and their resentment of his duplicity, forced him into the opposite quarters, though he 
never lost sight of hi.s schemes for reconciliation. 

The dissembling nature of this unfortunate statesman rendered his designs suspected. The 
whigs, at least in 1713, in their correspondence with the court of Hanover, speak of him as 
entirely in the Jacobite interest. Macphcrson, ii. 473. 509. Cunningham, who is not on the 
whole unfavourable to Harley, says, that “men of all parties agreed in concluding that his 
designs were in the Pretender's favour. And it is ceitain that he affected to have it thought 
so.” P. 303. Lockhart also bears witness to the reliance placed on him by the Jacobites, and 
argues with some plausibility (p. 377.)that the duke of Hamilton’s appointment as ambassador 
to France, in 1712, must have been designed to further their object ; though he believed that 
the death of that nobleman, in a duel with lord Mohun, just as he was setting out for 
Paris, put a stop to the scheme, and “ questions if it was ever heartily re-assumed by lord Ox- 
ford.” — “ This I know, that his lordship, regretting to a friend of mine the duke’s death, next 
day after it happened, told him that it disordered all their schemes, seeing Great Britain did 
not afford a person capable to discharge the trust which was committed to his grace, which 
sure was somewhat very extraordinary : and what other than the king’s restoration could there 
be of so very great importance, or require such dextenty in managing^ is not easy to imagine. 
And indeed it is more than probable that before his lordship could pitch upon one he might 
depend on in such weighty matters, the discord and division which happened betwixt him and 
the other ministers of state diverted or suspended his design of serving the king.” Lockhart’s 
Comment., p. 410. But there is more reason to doubt whether this design to serve the king 
ever existed. 

1 If we may trust to a book piinted in 1717, with the title, “ Minutes of Monsieur Mesnager’s 
Negotiations with the Court of England towards the Close of the last Reign, written by him- 
self,” that agent of the French cabinet entered into an arrangement with Bolingbroke in March, 
1712, about the Pretender. It was agreed that Louis should ostensibly abandon him, but 
should not be obliged, in case of the queen s death, not to use endeavours for his restoration. 
Lady Masham was wholly for this, but owned “the rage and irreconcilable aversion of the 

f eatest part of the common people to her (the queen’s) brother was grown to a height.” But 
must confess, that, although Macphcison has extracted the above passage, and a more 

1 ’udicious writer, Somerville, quotes the book freely as genuine, (Hist, of Anne, p. 581, &c.) 

found in reading it what seemed to me the strongest grounds of suspicion. It is printed in 
England, without a word of preface to explain how such important secrets came to be divulged, 
or by what means the book came before the world ; the correct information as to English cus- 
toms and persons frequently betrays a native pen ; the truth it contains, as to Jacobite intrigues, 
might have transpired from other sources, and in the main was pretty well suspected, as the 
Report of the Secret Committee on the Impeachments in 1715 shows ; so that, upon the whole, 
1 cannot but reckon it a forgery in aider to injure the tory leaders. 

But however this may be, we find Bolingbroke in correspondence with the Stuart agents in 
the latter part of 1712. Macpherson, 366. And his own correspondence with lord Strafford 
shows his dread and dislike of Hanover. (Bol. Corr. ii. 487. et alibi.) The duke of Bucking- 
ham wrote to St. Germains in July that year, with strong expressions of his attachment td the 
ause, and pressing the necessity of the prince’s conversion to the protestant religion. Mac- 

K herson, 327. Ormond is mentioned in the duke of Berwick’s letters as in correspondence with 
im ; and Lockhart says there was no reason to make the least question of hi.s affection to the 
king, whose friends were consequently well pleased at his appointment to succeed Marlborough 
in the command of the army, and thought it portended some good designs in favour of him. 
Id. 376. 

Of Ormond’s sincerity in this cause there can indeed be little doubt ; but there is almost as 
much reason to suspect that of Bolingbroke as of Oxfoid : except that, having more rashness 
and less principle, he was better fitted for so dangerous a counter-revolution. But in reality 
he had a perfect contempt for the Stuart and tory notions of government, and would doubtless 
have served the house of Hanover with more pleasure, if his piospects in that quarter had been 
more favourable. It appears that in the session of 1714, when he had become lord of the ascen- 
dant, he disappointed tne zealous royalists by his delays as much as his more cautious rival had 
done before. Lockhart, 470. This writer repeatedly asserts that a majority of the house of com- 
mons, both in the parliament of 1710 and that of 1713, wanted oniy the least encouragement 
from the court to nave broughtabout the repeal of the act of settlement. . But I think this very 
doubtful ; and 1 am quite convinced that the nation would not have acquiesced in it. Lockhart 
is sanguine, and ignorant of England. 

It must be admitted-tfliat part of the cabinet were steady to the protestant succession. Lord 
Dartmouth, lord Rowlett, lord Trevor, and the bishop of London were certainly so ; nor can 

48 * 
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these, being in the command of the army, little glojy as that brought 
him, might become an important auxiliary. Harcourt, the chancellor, 
though-the proofs are not, I believe, so direct, has always been reckoned 
in the same interest. Several of the leading Scots peers, with little 
disguise, avowed their adherence to it ; especially the duke of Hamil- 
ton, who, luckily perhaps for the kingdom, lost his life in a duel, at the 
moment when he was setting out on an embassy to France. The rage 
expressed by that faction at his death betrays the hopes they had enter- 
tained from him. A strong phalanx of tory members, called the 
October Club, though by no means entirely Jacobite, were chiefly 
influenced by those who were such. In the new parliament of 1713, 
the queen’s precarious health excited the Stuart partisans to press 
forward with more zeal. The masque was more than half drawn aside ; 
and, vainly urging the ministry to fulfil their promises while yet in 
time, they cursed the insidious cunning of Harley and the selfish 
cowardice of the queen. Upon her they had for some years relied. 
Lady Masham, the bosom favourite, was entirely theirs ; and every 
word, every look of the sovereign, had been anxiously observed, in the 
hope of some indication that she would take the road which affection 
and conscience, as they fondly argued, must dictate. But whatever 
may have been the sentiments of Anne, her secret was never divulged, 
nor is there, as I apprehend, however positively the contrary is some- 
times asserted, any decisive evidence whence we may infer that she 
even intended her brother’s restoration. 1 The weakest of mankind 

there be any reasonable doubt, as I conceive, of the duke of Shrewsbury. On the other side, 
besides Ormond, Harcourt, and Bolingbroke, were the duke of Buckingham, sir William Wynd’ 
ham, and probably Mr. BiQmley. 

1 It is said that the duke of Leeds, who was now in the Stuart interest, had sounded her in 
1711, but with no success in discovering her intention. Macpherson, 212. The duke of Buck- 
ingham pretended, in the above-mentioned letter to St. Germains, June, 1712, that he had 
often pressed the queen on the subject of her brother’s restoration, but could get no other 
answer than, “you see he does not make the least step to oblige me;” or, “he may thank 
himself for it : he knows I always loved him better than the other.” Id. 328. This alludes to 
the Pretender’s pertinacity, as the writer thought it, in adhering to his religion ; and it may be 
very questionable, whether he had ever such conversation with the queen at all. But, if he had, 
it does not lead to the supposition, that under all circumstances, she meditated his restoration. 
If the book under the name of Mesnager is genuine, which I much doubt, Mrs. Masham had 
never been able to elicit anything decisive of her majesty’s inclinations ; nor do any of the 
Stuart correspondents in Macpherson pvetend to know her intentions with certainty. The fol* 
lowing passage in Lockhart seems rather more to the purpose. On his coming to parliament 
in 1710, with a “ high monarchical address,” which he had procured from the county of Edin- 
burgh, “ the queen told me, though I had almost always opposed her measures, she did not 
doubt of my affection to her person, and hoped I would not concur in the design against Mrs. 
Masham, or for bringing over the prince of Hanover. At first I was somewhat surprised; but 
recovering myself, I assured her I should never be accessory to the imposing any hardship or 
affront upon ner ; and as for the prince of Hanover, her majesty might judge from the address 
I had read, that I should not be acceptable to my constituents if I gave my consent for bring- 
ing over any of that family; either now or at any time hereafter. At that she smiled, and f 
withdrew ; and then she said to the duke (Hamilton), she believed I was an honest man and a 
fair dealer ; and die duke replied, he could assure her I liked her majesty and all her father’s 
bairns.” P. 3x7. It appears in subsequent parts of this book, that Lockhart and his friends 
wete confident of the queen’s inclinations in the last year of her life, though not of her 
resolution. 

The truth seems to be, that Anne was very dissembling, as Swift repeatedly says in his pri- 
vate letters, and as feeble and timid persons in high station generally are ; that she hated the 
house of Hanover, and in some measure feared them ; but that she had no regard for the Pre- 
tender (for it is really absurd to talk like Somerville of natural affection under all the circum- 
stances), and feared him a great deal more than the other , dhat she had however some scruples 
about his right, which were counterbalanced by her attachment to the church of England , 
consequently, that she was wavering among opposite impulses, but with a predominating 
timidity which would have probablv kept all *l*fht. 
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have generally an instinct of self-preservation which leads them right, 
and perhaps more than stronger minds possess; and Anne could 
scarcely help perceiving that her own deposition from the throne would 
be the natur&l consequence of once admitting the reversionary right of 
one whose claim was equally good to the possession. The assertors of 
hereditary descent could acquiesce in her usurpation no longer than 
they found it necessary for their object ; if her life should be protracted 
to an ordinary duration, it was almost certain that Scotland first, and 
afterwards England, would be wrested from her impotent grasp. Yet, 
though I believe the queen to have been sensible of this, it is impos- 
sible to pronounce with certainty that either through pique against the 
house of Hanover, or inability to resist her own counsellors, she might 
not have come into the scheme of altering the succession. 

But if neither the queen nor her lord treasurer were inclined to take 
that vigorous course which one party demanded, they at least did 
enough to raise just alarm in the other ; and it seems strange to deny 
that the protestant succession was in danger. As lord Oxford’s ascend- 
ancy diminished, the signs of impending revolution became less 
equivocal. Adherents of the house of Stuart were placed in civil and 
military trust; an Irish agent of the Pretender was received in th' 
character of envoy from the court of Spain ; the most audacious maifi 
festations of disaffection were overlooked . 1 Several even in parlia- 
ment spoke with contempt and aversion of the house of Hanover . 2 It 


1 The duchess of Gordon, in June, 1711, sent a silver medal to the faculty of advocates .it 
Edinburgh, with a head on one side, and the inscription, Cujus est ; on the other, the British 
isles, with the word Reddite. The dean of faculty, Dundab of Arniston, presented this medal ; 
and there seems reason to believe that a majority of the advocates voted for its reception. 
Somerville, p. 452. Bolingbroke, in writing on the subject to a friend, it must be owned, 
speaks of the proceeding with due disapprobation. Bolingbroke Corresp. 1. 343. No measures 
however were taken to mark the court’s displeasure. 

“ Nothing is more certain," says Bohngbroke in his letter to sir William Wyndham, perhaps 
the finest of his writings, “ than this truth, that there was at that time no formed design in the 
party, whatever views some particular men might have, against his majesty’s accession to the 
throne.” P. 22. This is in effect to confess a great deal ; and in other parts of the same letter, 
he makes admissions of the same kind : though he says that he and other tones had determined, 
before the queen's death, to have no connexion with the Pretender, on account of his religious 
>M;otry. P. xxi. 

* Lockhart gives us a speech of sir William Whitelock in 1714, bitterly inveighing against 
the elector of Hanover, who, he hoped, would never come to the crown. Some of the whigs 
cried out on this that he should be brought to the bar ; when Whitelock said he would not 
recede an inch ; he hoped the queen would outlive that prince, and in comparison to her he did 
not value all the princes of Germany one farthing. P. 460. Swift, in “ Some Free Thoughts 
upon the present State of Affairs,” 1714, spjaK with much contempt of the house of Hanover 
and its sovereign ; and suggests, in derision, that the infant son of the electoral prince might 
be invited to take up his residence in England. He pretends in this tract, as in all his writings, 
to deny entirely that there was the least tendency towards iacobitism, either in any one of the 
ministry, or even any eminent individual out of it ; but with so impudent a disregard of truth, 
that I am not perfectly convinced of his own innocence as to that intrigue. Thus, in his 
Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’* last Ministry, he says, “ I remember, during the 
last treaty of peace, discoursing at several times with some very eminent persons of the oppo- 
site side with whom I had lon^ acquaintance. I asked them seriously, whether they or any of 
their friends did in earnest believe, or suspect the queen or the ministry to have any favourable 
regards towards the Pretender ? They all confessed for themselves, that they believed nothing 
of the matter,” &c. He then tells us that he had the curiosity to ask almost every person in 
great employment, whether they knew or had heard of any one particular man, except pro- 
fessed non jurors, that discovered the least inclination towards the Pretender ; and the whole 
number they could muster up did not amount to above five or six ; among whom one was a 
certain old lord lately dead, and one a private gentleman, of little consequence and of a broken 
f<wti|ne, &c. (Vol. xv, p. 94. edit. xamo. 1765.) This acute observer of mankind well knew 
that lying *e frequently successful in the ratio of its effrontery and extravagance. There are 
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was surely not unreasonable in the whig party to meet these assaults 
of the enemy with something beyond the ordinary weapons of an 
opposition. They affected no apprehensions that it was absurd to 
entertain. Those of the opposite faction, who wished well to the pro- 
testant interest, and were called Hanoverian tories, came over to their 
side, and joined them on motions that the succession was in danger . 1 
No one hardly, who either hoped or dreaded the consequences, had 
any doubts upon this score ; and it is only a few moderns who have 
assumed the privilege of setting aside the persuasion of contemporaries 
upon a subject which contemporaries were best able to understand . 1 
Are we then to censure the whigs for urging on the elector of Hanover, 
who, by a strange apathy or indifference, seemed negligent of the great 
prize reserved for him ; or is the bold step of demanding a writ of 
summons for the electoral prince as duke of Cambridge to pass for a 
factious insult on the queen, because, in her imbecility, she was leaving 
the crown to be snatched at by the first comer, even if she were not, as 
they suspected, in some conspiracy to bestow it on a proscribed heir ? 3 
I am much inclined to believe that the great majority of the nation 
were in favour of the protestant succession ; but if the princes of the 
house of Brunswichad seemed to retire from the contest, it might have 
been impracticable to resist a predominant faction in the council and 
in parliament ; especially if the son of James, listening to the remon- 
strances of his English adherents, could have been induced to renounce 


however, some passages in this tiact, as in others written by Swift, in relation to that time, 
which serve to illustrate the obscure machinations of those famous last years of the queen. 

1 On a motion in the house of lords that the protestant succession was in danger, April 5. 
1714, the ministry had only a majority of 76 to 69, several bishops and other tories voting 
against them. Pari. History vi. 1334. Even in the commons the division was but *56 to 
208. Id. 1347. 

* Somerville has a separate dissertation on the danger of the protestant succession, intended 
to prove that it was in no danger at all, except through the violence of the whigs in exasperat- 
ing the queen. It is true that Lockhart’s Commentaries were not published at this time ; but 
he had Macpherson before him, and the Memoirs of Berwick, and even ^ave credit to the 
authenticity of Mesnager, which I do not. But this sensible, and on the whole impartial 
writer, had contracted an excessive piejudice against the whigs of that period as a party, 
though he seems to adopt their principles. His dissertation is a laboured attempt to explain 
away the most evident facts, and to deny what no one oi either party at that time would pro- 
bably have in private denied. 

3 The queen was very ill about the close of 1713 ; In fact it became evident, as it had long 
been apprehended, that she could not live much longer. The Hanoverians, both whigs ana 
tories, urged that the electoral prince should be sent for ; it was thought that whichever of the 
competitors should have the stait upon her death would succeed in securing the crown. Mac- 
^herson, 385. 546. 557. et alibi. Can there be a more complete justification of this measure, 
which Somerville and the tory writers treat as disrespectful to the queen? The Hanoverian 
envoy, Schutz, demanded the writ for the electoral prince without his master’s orders ; but it 
was done with the advice of all the whig leaders, Id. 592., and with the sanction of the electress 
Sophia, who died immediately after. “ All who are for Hanover believe the coming of the 
electoral prince to be advantageous ; all those against it are frightened at it.” Id. 596. It was 
doubtless a critical moment ; and the court pf Hanover might be excused for pausing in the 
choice of dangers, as the step must make the queen decidedly their enemy. She was greatly 
offended, and forbad the Hanoverian minister to appear at court. Indeed she wrote to the 
elector, on May ig. # expiessing her disapprobation of the prince’s coming over to England, and 
“ her determination to oppose a project so contrary to her royal authority, however fatal the 
consequences may be.” Id. 621. Oxford and Bolingbroke intimate the same. Id 593-, and 
see Bolingbroke Corrcsp. iv. 512., a very strong passage. The measure was given up, whether 
from unwillingness on the part of George to make the queen irreconcilable, or, as is at least 
equally probable, out of jealousy of his son. The former certainly disappointed his adherents 
by more apparent apathy than their ardour required ; which will not be surprising, when we 
jreflect that, even upon the throne, he seemed to care very little about it. Macpherson, sub 
ann. 1714. passim. 
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a faith which, in the eyes of too many, was the sole pretext for his 
exclusion . 1 * * * * * * 

The queen’s death, which came at last perhaps rather more quickly 
than was foreseen, broke for ever the fair prospects of her family. 
George I., unknown and absent, was proclaimed without a single 
murmur, as if the crown had passed in the most regular descent. But 
this was a momentary calm. The Jacobite party, recovering from the 
first consternation, availed itself of its usual arms, and of those with 
which the new king injudiciously supplied it. Many of the tories who 
would have acquiesced in the act of settlement seem to have looked 
on a leading share in the administration as belonging of right to what 
was called the church party, and complained of the formation of a 
ministry on the whig principle. In later times, also, it has been not 
uncommon to censure George I. for governing, as it is called, by a 
faction. Nothing can be more unreasonable than this reproach. Was 
he to select those as his advisers, who had been, as we know and as 
he believed, in a conspiracy with his competitor? Was lord Oxford, 
even if the king thought him faithful, capable of uniting with any 
public men, hated as he was on each side ? Were not the tories as 
truly a faction as their adversaries, and as intolerant during their own 
power ? 8 Was there not, above all, a danger that, if some of one 
denomination were drawn by pique and disappointment into the ranks 
of the Jacobites, the whigs, on the other hand, so ungratefully and 
perfidiously recompensed for their arduous services to the house of 
Hanover, might think all royalty irreconcilable with the principles of 
freedom, and raise up a republican party, of which the scattered ele- 
ment$ were sufficiently discernible in the nation ? 8 The exclusion 
indeed of the whigs would have been so monstrous both in honour and 
policy, that the censure has generally fallen on their alleged monopoly 
of public offices. But the mischiefs of a disunited, hybrid ministry had 
been sufficiently manifest in the two last reigns ; nor could George, a 
stranger to his people and their constitution, have undertaken without 
ruin that most difficult task of balancing parties and persons, to which 
the great mind of William had proved unequal. Nor is it true that the 
tories, as such, were proscribed ; those who chose to serve the court 


1 He was strongly pressed by his English adherents to declare himself a protestant. He 
wrote a very good answer. Macplierson, 436. Madame de Maintenou says, some catholics 
urged him to the same course, “ par une politique poussde un peu trop loin.” Lettres a la 

Pnncesse des Ursins, ii. 428. 

* The rage of the tory party against the queen and lord Oxford for retaining whigs in office 
is notorious from Swift's private letters, and many other authorities And tfohngbroke, in his 
letter to sir W. Wyndham, very fairly owns their intention “to fill the employments of the 
kingdom, down to the meanest, with tories.”— “ We imagined,” he proceeds, “that such 
measures, joined to the advantages of our numbers and our property, would secure us against 
all attempts during her reign : and that we should soon become too considerable not to make 
our terms in all events which might happen afterwards ; concerning which, to speak truly, I 
believe few or none of us had any very settled resolution.” P. 11. It is rather amusing to 
observe that those who called themselves the tory or church party, seem to have fancied 
they had a natural right to power and profit, so that an injury was done them when these 
rewards went another way ; and I am not sure that something of the same prejudice has not 

been perceptible in times a good deal later. 

J Though no republican party, as I have elsewhere observed, could with any propriety be 

said to exist, it is easy to perceive that a certain degree o f provocation from the crown might 

rave brought one together in no slight force. These two propositions are not wholly 

ncompatible. 
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met with court favour ; and in the very outset the few men of sufficient 
eminence, who had testified their attachment to the succession, received 
equitable rewards ; but, most happily for himself and the kingdom, 
most reasonably according to the principles on which alone his throne 
could rest, the first prince of the house of Brunswic gave a decisive 
preponderance in his favour to Walpole and Townshend above Har- 
court and Bolingbroke. 

The strong symptoms of disaffection which broke out in a few 
months after the king’s accession, and which can be ascribed to no 
grievance, unless the formation of a whig ministry was to be termed 
one, prove the taint of the late times to have been deep seated and 
extensive . 1 The clergy, in very many instances, were a curse rather 
than a blessing to those over whom they were set ; and the people, 
while they trusted that from those polluted fountains they could draw 
the living waters of truth, became the dupes of factious lies and sophis- 
try. Thus encouraged, the heir of the Stuarts landed in Scotland; 
and the spirit of that people being in a great measure Jacobite, ancl 
very generally averse to the union, he met with such success as, had 
their independence subsisted, would probably have established him on 
the throne. But Scotland was now doomed to wait on the fortunes of 
her more powerful ally ; and, on his invasion of England, the noisy 
partisans of hereditary right discredited their faction by its cowardice. 
Few rose in arms to support the rebellion, compared with those who 
desired its success, and did not blush to see the gallant savages of the 
Highlands shed their blood that a supine herd of priests and country 
gentlemen might enjoy the victory. The severity of the new govern- 
ment after the rebellion has been often blamed ; but I know not 
whether, according to the usual rules of policy, it can be proved that 
the execution of two peers and thirty other persons, taken with arms in 
flagrant rebellion, was an unwarrantable excess of punishment. There 
seems a latent insinuation in those who have argued on the other side, 

This is well put by bishop Willis in his speech on the bill against Atterbury, Pari. Hist. 
Yiii. 305. In a pamphlet, entitled English Advice to the Freeholders (Somers Tracts, xiii. 521.), 
ascribed to Atterbury himself, a most virulent attack is made un the government, merely be- 
cause what he calls the church party had been thrown out of office. “ Among all who call 
themselves whigs,” he says, “ ana are of any consideration as such, name me the man I can- 
not prove to be an invetciatc enemy to the chinch of England : and I will be a convert that 
instant to their cause.” It must be owned perhaps that the whig ministry might better have 
avoided some reflections on the late times in the addresses of both houses ; and still more 
some not very constitutional recommendations to the electors, in the proclamation calling the 
new. parliament in 1714. Pari. Hist. vi. 44. 50. “Never was prince more universally well 
received by subjects than his present majesty on his arrival; and never was less done by a 
prince to create a change in people’s affections. Put so it is, a very observable change hath 
happened. Evil infusions were spread on the one hand ; and, it may be, there was too great 
a stoicism or contempt of popularity on the other.” Argument to prove the Affections of the 
People of England to be the best Security for the Government, p. 11. (1716.) This is the 
pamphlet written to recommend lenity towards the rebels, which Addison has answered in the 
Freeholder. It is invidious, and peihaps secretly Jacobite. BoLngbroke observes, in the letter 
already quoted, that tlm Pretender’s journey from Bur, in 1714* was a mcie farce, no party 
being ready to receive him ; but “ the menaces of the whigs, backed by some very rash decla- 
rations [those of the king], and little circumstances of humour, which frequently offend more 
uian real injuries, and by the entire change of all peiaons in employment, blew up the coals.” 
f • 34 * Then, he owns, the tories looked to Bar. “ The violence of die whigs forced them 
mto the arms of the Pretender.” It is to be remarked on all this, that, by Bolingbroke’s owr 
account, the tones, if they had no “ formed design ” or “ settled resolution ” that way, went 
not very determined in their repugnance before the queen’s death ; and that the chief violence 
of Which they complained was, that George chose to employ his friends rather than his enemies. 
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as if the Jacobite rebellion, being founded on an opinion of right, was 
more excusable than an ordinary treason— a proposition which it would 
not have been quite safe for the reigning dynasty to acknowledge. 
Clemency, however, is the standing policy of constitutional govern- 
ments, as severity is of despotism ; and, if the ministers of George I. 
might have extended it to part of the inferior sufferers (for surely those 
of higher rank were the first to be selected) with safety to their master, 
they would have done well in sparing him the odium that attends all 
political punishments . 1 

It will be admitted on all hands, at the present day, that the charge 
of high treason in the impeachments against Oxford and Bolingbroke 
was an intemperate excess of resentment at their scandalous dereliction 
of the public honour and interest. The danger of a sanguinary revenge 
inflamed by party spirit is so tremendous that the worst of men ought 
perhaps to escape rather than suffer by a retrospective, or, what is no 
better, a constructive, extension of the law. The particular charge of 
treason was, that in the negotiation for peace they had endeavoured to 
procure the city of Tournay for the king of France ; which was main- 
tained to be an adhering to the queen’s enemies within the statute of 
Edward III . 2 * * * * * But. as this construction could hardly be brought 
within the spirit of that law, and the motive was certainly not treason- 
able or rebellious, it would have been incomparably more constitu- 
tional to treat so gross a breach of duty as a misdemeanour of the 
highest kind. This angry temper of the commons led ultimately to 
the abandonment of the whole impeachment against lord Oxford; the 
upper house, though it had committed Oxford to the Tower, which 
seemed to prejudge the question as to the treasonable character of the 
imputed offence, having two years afterwards resolved that the charge 
of treason should be first determined, before they would enter on the 
articles of less importance ; a decision with which the commons were 
so ill satisfied, that they declined to go forward with the prosecution. 
The resolution of the peers was hardly conformable to precedent, to 
analogy, or to the dignity of the house of commons, nor will it perhaps 
be deemed binding on any future occasion ; but the ministers prudently 
suffered themselves to be beaten rather than aggravate the fever of the 
people by a prosecution so full of delicate and hazardous questions . 8 

1 The trials after this rebellion were not conducted with quite that appearance of impartiality 
which we now exact from judges. Chief baron Montagu reprimanded a jury for acquitting 
some persons indicted for treason ; and Tindal, an historian very strongly on the court side, 
admits that the dying speeches of some of the sufferers made an impression on the people, so 
as to increase rather than lessen the number of Jacobites. Continuation of Rapin, p. 501. (folio 
edit.) There seems however, upon the whole, to have been greater and less necessary severity 
after the rebellion in 1745 , and upon this latter occasion it is impossible not to reprobate the 
execution of Mr. Ratcliffe brother of that earl of Derwentwater who had lost his head in 17x6, 
after an absence of thirty yeais from his country, to the sovereign of which he had never pro- 
fessed allegiance, nor could owe any, except by the fiction of our law. 

* Pari. Hist. 73. It was carried against Oxford by 247 to 127, sir Toseph Tekyll strongly 
opposing it, though he had said before (Id. 67.) that they had more than sufficient evidence 

against Bolingbroke on the statute of Edward 111 . A motion was made in the lords, to consult 

the judges whether the articles amounted to treason, but lost by 84 to 52. Id. 154. Lord 
Cowper on this occasion challenged all the lawyers in England to disprove that proposition. 
The proposal of reference to the judges was perhaps premature ; but the house must surely 

have done this before their final sentence, or shown themselves more passionate than in the 

case of lord Strafford. 

* Pari. Hist vii. 486. The division was 88 to ^6. There was a schism in the whig party at 

this time j yet I should suppose the ministers might have prevented this defeat, if they had 
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One of these questions, and by no means the least important, would 
doubtless have arisen upon a mode of defence alleged by the earl of 
Oxford in the house, when the articles of impeachment were brought 
up. “ My lords," he said, “ if ministers of state, acting by the imme- 
diate commands of their sovereign, are afterwards to be made account- 
able for their proceedings, it may, one day or other, be the case of all 
the members of this august assembly." (Pari. Hist. vii. 105.) It was 
indeed undeniable that the queen had been very desirous of peace, and 
a party, as it were, to all the counsels that tended to it. Though it 
was made a charge against the impeached lords, that the instructions 
to sign the secret preliminaries of 1711 with M. Mesnager, on the part 
of France, were not under the great seal, nor countersigned by any 
minister, they were certainly under the queen's signet, and had all the 
authority of her personal command. This must have brought on the 
yet unsettled and very delicate question of ministerial responsibility in 
matters where the sovereign has interposed his own command; a 
question better reserved, it might then appear, for the loose generalities 
of debate than to be determined with the precision of criminal law. 
Each party, in fact, had in its turn made use of the queen's personal 
authority as a shield ; the whigs availed themselves of it to parry the 
attack made on their ministry, after its fall, for an alleged mismanage- 
ment of the war in Spain before the battle of Almanza; 1 and the 
modern constitutional theory was by no means so established in public 
opinion as to bear the rude brunt of a legal argument. Anne herself, 
like all her predecessors, kept in her own hands the reins of power ; 
jealous, as such feeble characters usually are, of those in whom sh% 
was forced to confide, (especially after the ungrateful return of the 
duchess of Marlborough for the most affectionate condescension), and 
obstinate in her judgment, from the very consciousness of its weak- 
ness, she took a share in all business, frequently presided in meetings 
of the cabinet, and sometimes gave directions without their advice. 2 
The defence set up by lord Oxford would undoubtedly not be tolerated 

been anxious to do so. It seems, however, by a letter in Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, vol. ii. 
p. 123., that the government were for dropping the charge of treason against Oxford, “ it being 
very certain that there is not sufficient evidence to convict him of that crime,” but for pressing 
those of misdemeanour. 

1 Pari. Hist. vi. 072. Barnet, 560 , makes some observations on the vote passed on this oc- 
casion, censuring tne late ministers for advising an offensive war in Spain. “A resohrtion in 
council is only tne sovereign’s act, who upon nearing his counsellors deliver their opinions, 
forms his own resolution ; a counsellor may indeed be liable to censure for what he may say 
at that board ; but the resolution taken there has been hitherto treated with a silent respect ; 
but by that precedent it will be hereafter subject to a parliamentary inquiry.” Speaker Onslow 
justly remarks that these general and indefinite sentiments are liable to much exception, and 
that the bishop did not try them by his whig principles. The first instance where I find the 
responsibility of some one for every act of the crown strongly laid down is in a speech of the 
duke of Argyle, in 1739. Pari. Hist. ix. 1138. “ It is true,” he says, ** the nature of our con- 
stitution requires that public acts should be issued out in his majesty's name ; but for all that, 
my lords, he is not the author of them.” 

* “Lord Bolingbroke used to say that the restraining orders to the duke of Ormond were 
proposed in the cabinet council, in the queen’s presence, by the earl of Oxford, who had not 
communicated his intention to the rest of the ministers ; and that lord Bolingbroke was on the 
point of giving his opinion against it, when the queen, without suffering the matter to be debated, 
directed these orders to be sent, and broke up the council. This story was told by the late 
lord Bolingbroke to my father.” Note by lord Hardwicke on Burnet. (Oxf. edit. vi. 119.) 
The noble annotator has given us the same anecdote in the Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 482. ; 
hut with this variance, that lord Bolingbroke there ascribes the orders to the queen herself, 
though he conjectured them to have proceeded from lord Oxford, 
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at present, if alleged in direct terms, by either house of parliament ; 
however it may sometimes be deemed a sufficient apology for a minis- 
ter, by those whose bias is towards a compliance with power, to 
insinuate that he must either obey against his conscience, or resign 
against his will. 

Upon this prevalent disaffection, and the general dangers of the estab- 
lished government, was founded that measure so frequently arraigned 
in later times, the substitution of septennial for triennial parliaments. 
The ministry deemed it too perilous for their master, certainly for 
themselves, to encounter a general election in 1717 ; but the arguments 
adduced for the alteration, as it was meant to be permanent, were 
drawn from its permanent expediency. Nothing can be more 
extravagant than what is sometimes confidently bolted out by the 
ignorant, that the legislature exceeded its rights by this enactment ; 
or, if that cannot legally be advanced, that it at least violated the 
trust of the people, and broke in upon the ancient constitution. The 
law for triennial parliaments was of little more than twenty years* 
continuance. It was an experiment which, as was argued, had 
proved unsuccessful ; it was subject, like every other law, to be 
repealed entirely, or to be modified at discretion. As a question of 
constitutional expediency, the septennial bill was doubtless open at the 
time to one serious objection. Every one admitted that a parliament 
subsisting indefinitely during a king’s life, but exposed at all times to 
be dissolved at his pleasure, would become far too little independent 
of the people, and far too much so upon the crown. But if the 
period of its continuance should thus be extended from three to seven 
years, the natural course of encroachment of those in power, or some 
momentous circumstances like the present, might lead to fresh pro- 
longations, and gradually to an entire repeal of what had been thought 
so important a safeguard of its purity. Time has happily put an end 
to apprehensions which are not on that account to be reckoned un- 
reasonable. 1 

Many attempts have been made to obtain a return to triennial parlia- 
ments ; the most considerable of which was in 1733, when the powerful 
talents of Walpole and his opponents were arrayed on this great question. 
It has been less debated in modern times than some others connected 
with parliamentary reformation. So long indeed as the sacred duties 
of choosing the representatives of a free nation shall be perpetually dis- 
graced by tumultuary excess, or, what is far worse, by gross corruption 
and ruinous profusion, evils which no effectual pains are taken to 
redress, and which some apparently desire to perpetuate, were it only 
to throw discredit upon the popular part of the constitution, it would 
be evidently inexpedient to curtail the present duration of parliament. 
But even, independently of this not insuperable objection, it may well 
be doubted whether triennial elections would make much percept- 
ible difference in the course, of government, and whether that difference 
would on the whole be beneficial. It will be found, I believe, on a 

* Pari Hist. vii. 292. The apprehension that parliament, having taken this step, might go 
on still farther to protractits own duration, was not quite idle. We find from Coxe's Memoirs 
of Walpole, ii. 217., that in 1730, when the first septennial house of commons had nearly run 
*ts term, there was a project of once more prolonging its life. 
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retrospect of the last hundred years, that the house of commons would 
have acted, in the main, on the same principles, had the elections 
been more frequent ; and certainly the effects of a dissolution, when it 
has occurred in the regular order, have seldom been very important. 
It has also to be considered whether an assembly which so much takes 
to itself the character of a deliberative council on all matters of policy, 
ought to follow with the precision of a weather-glass the unstable 
prejudices of the multitude. There are many who look too exclusively 
at the functions of parliament, as the protector of civil liberty against 
the crown ; functions, it is true, most important, yet not more indis- 
pensable than those of steering a firm course in domestic and external 
affairs, with a circumspectness and providence for the future, which no 
wholly democratical government has ever yet displayed. It is by a 
middle position between an oligarchical senate and a popular assembly, 
that the house of commons is best preserved both in its dignity and 
usefulness, subject indeed to swerve towards either character by tha 
continual variation of forces which act upon the vast machine of our 
commonwealth. But what seems more important than the usual term 
of duration, is that this should be permitted to take its course, except 
in cases where some great change of national policy may perhaps 
justify its abridgment. The crown would obtain a very serious advan- 
tage over the house of commons, if it should become an ordinary thing 
to dissolve parliament for some petty ministerial interest, or to avert 
some unpalatable resolution. Custom appears to have established, and 
with some convenience, the substitution of six for seven years as the 
natural life of a house of commons ; but an habitual irregularity in this 
respect might lead in time to consequences that most men would 
deprecate. And it may here be permitted to express a hope, that the 
necessary dissolution of parliament within six months of a demise of 
the crown will not long be thought congenial to the spirit of our 
modem government. 

A far more unanimous sentence has been pronounced by posterity 
upon another great constitutional question, that arose under George I. 
Lord Sunderland persuaded the king to renounce his important prero- 
gative of making peers ; and a bill was supported by the ministry, limit- 
ing the house of lords, after the creation of a very few more, to its actual 
numbers. The Scots were to have twenty-five hereditary, instead of 
sixteen elective, members of the house ; a provision neither easily 
reconciled to the union, nor required by the general tenor of the bill. 
This measure was carried with no difficulty through the upper house, 
whose interests were so manifestly concerned in it. But a similar 
motive, concurring with the efforts of a powerful malcontent party, 
caused its rejection by the commons. (Pari. Hist vii. 589.) It was 
justly thought a proof of the king’s ignorance or indifference in every 
thing that concerned his English crown, that he should have consented 
to so momentous a sacrifice ; and Sunderland was reproached for so au- 
dacious an endeavour to strengthen his private faction at the expense of 
the fundamental laws of the monarchy. Those who maintained the expe- 
diency of limiting the peerage had recourse to uncertain theories as to 
the ancient constitution, and denied this prerogative to have been origin- 
ally vested in the crown A more plausible argument was derived from 
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the abuse, as it was then generally accounted, of creating at once twelve 
peers in the late reign, for the sole end of establishing a majority 
for the court ; a resource which would be always at the command of 
successive factions, till the British nobility might become as numerous 
and venal as that of some European states. It was argued that there 
was a fallacy in concluding the collective power of the house of lords 
to be augmented by its limitation, because every single peer would 
evidently become of more weight in the kingdom ; that the wealth of 
the whole body must bear a less proportion to that of the nation, and 
would possibly not exceed that of the lower house, while on the other 
hand it might be indefinitely multiplied by fresh creations ; that the 
crown would lose one great engine of corrupt influence over the com- 
mons, which could never be truly independent, while its principal 
members were looking on it as a stepping-stone to hereditary honours. » 

Though these reasonings, however, are not destitute of considerable 
weight, and the unlimited prerogative of augmenting the peerage is 
liable to such abuses, at least in theory, as might overthrow our form 
of government ; while in the opinion of some, whether erroneous or 
not, it has actually been exerted with too little discretion, the argu- 
ments against any legal limitation seem more decisive. The crown 
has been carefully restrained by statutes, and by the responsibility of 
its advisers ; the commons, if they transgress their boundaries, are 
annihilated by a proclamation ; but against the ambition, or, what is 
much more likely, the perverse haughtiness of the aristocracy, the con- 
stitution has not furnished such direct securities. And as this would 
be prodigiously enhanced by a consciousness of their power, and by a 
sense of self-importance which every peer would derive from it, after 
the limitation of their numbers, it might break out in pretensions very 
galling to the people, and in an oppressive extension of privileges which 
were already sufficiently obnoxious and arbitrary. It is true that the 
resource of subduing an aristocratical faction by the creation of new 
peers could never be constitutionally employed, except in the not very 
probable case of a nearly equal balance ; but it might usefully hang 
over the heads of the whole body, and deter them from any gross 
excesses of faction or oligarchical spirit. The nature of our govern- 
ment requires a general harmony between the two houses of parlia- 
ment ; and indeed any systematic opposition between them would of 
necessity bring on the subordination of one to the other in too marked 
a manner; nor had there been wanting, within the memory of man, 
several instances of such jealous and even hostile sentiments as could 
only be allayed by the inconvenient remedies of a prorogation or a 
dissolution. These animosities were likely to revive with more bitter- 
ness, when the country gentlemen and leaders of the commons should 
come to look on the nobility as a class into which they could not enter* 
and the latter should forget more and more, in their inaccessible dig- 
nity, the near approach of that gentry to themselves in respectability 
of birth and extent of possessions . 9 

1 The arguments on this side are urged by Addison, in the Old Whig ; and by the author of 
a tract, entitled Six Questions Stated and Answered. 

* The speeches of Walpole and others, in the Parliamentary Debates, contain the whole 
force Of the arguments against the peerage bill. Steele, in the Plebeian, opposed his old 
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These innovations on the part of the new government were main- 
tained on the score of its unsettled state, and want of hold on the 
national sentiment. It may seem a reproach to the house of Hanover 
that, connected as it ought to have been with the names most dear to 
English hearts, the protestant religion and civil liberty, it should have 
been driven to try the resources of tyranny, and to demand more 
authority, to exercise more control, than had been necessary for the 
worst of their predecessors. Much of this disaffection was owing to 
the cold reserve of George I., ignorant of the language, alien from the 
prejudices of his people, and continually absent in his electoral domi- 
nions, to which he seemed to sacrifice the nation’s interest and the 
security of his own crown. It is certain that the acquisition of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden for Hanover in 1716 exposed Great 
Britain to a very serious danger, by provoking the king of Sweden te 
join in a league for the restoration of the Pretender. 1 It might have 
been impossible (such was the precariousness of our revolution settle- 
ment), to have made the abdication of the electorate a condition of the 
house of Brunswic’s succession; but the consequences of that -.con- 
nexion, though much exaggerated by the factious and disaffected, were 
in various manners detrimental to English interests during these two 
reigns ; and not the least, in that they estranged the affections of the 
people from sovereigns whom they regarded as still foreign. 

The tory and Jacobite factions, as I have observed, were powerful in 
the church. This had been the case ever since the revolution. The 
avowed non-jurors were busy with the press ; and poured forth, espe- 
cially during the encouragement they received in part of Anne’s reign, 
a multitude of pamphlets, sometimes argumentative, more often viru- 
lently libellous. Their idle cry that the church was in danger, which 
both houses m 1 704 thought fit to deny by a formal vote, alarmed a 
senseless multitude. Those who took the oaths were frequently known 
partisans of the exiled family ; and those who affected to disclaim that 
cause defended the new settlement with such timid or faithless arms 
as served only to give a triumph to the adversary. About the end of 
William’s reign grew up the distinction of high and low churchmen; 
the first distinguished by great pretensions to sacerdotal power, both 
spiritual and temporal, by a repugnance to toleration, and by a firm 
adherence to the tory principle in the state ; the latter by the opposite 
characteristics. These were pitched against each other in the two 

friend and co-adjutor, Addison, who forgot a little in party and controversy their ancient 
friendship. 

Lord Sunderland held out, by way of inducements to the bill, that the lords would part w itiJ 
scandalum magnatum, and permit the commons to administer an oath ; and that the king woo Id 
give up the prerogative of pardoning after an impeachment. Coxe’s Walpole, ii. 17a. Mere 
trifles, in comparison with the innovations projected. 

1 The letters in Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, vol. ii., abundantly show the German national- 
ity, the impolicy and neglect of his duties, the rapacity and petty selfishness of George I. The 
whigs were much dissatisfied ; but fear of losing their places made them his slaves, Nothing 
can be more demonstrable, than that the king’s character was the main cause of preserving 
Jacobitism, as that of his competitor was of weakening it. 

The habeas corpus was several times suspended in this reign, as it had been in that of Wil- 
liam. Though the perpetual conspiracies of the Jacobites afforded a sufficient apology for this 
measure, it was indiviously held upas inconsistent with a government which professed to stand 
on the principles of liberty. Pari. Hist. v. 153. 267. 604. ; vii. 276. ; viii. 38. But some of 
these suspensions were too long, especially the last, from October 1722 to October 1723. Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, with his usual zeal for liberty, moved to reduce the time to six tnonths. 
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houses of convocation, an assembly which virtually ceased to exist 
under George I. 

The convocation of the province of Canterbury (for that of York 
seems never to have been important) is summoned by the archbishop’s 
writ, under the king’s direction, along with every parliament, to which 
it bears analogy both in its constituent parts and in its primary func- 
tions. It consists (since the reformation) of the suffragan bishops, 
forming the upper house ; of the deans, archdeacons, a proctor or proxy 
for each chapter, and two from each diocese, elected by the parochial 
clergy, who together constitute the lower house. In this assembly 
subsidies were granted, and ecclesiastical canons enacted. In a few 
instances, under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, they were consulted as to 
momentous questions affecting the national religion ; the supremacy of 
the former was approved in 1533, the articles of faith were confirmed 
in 1562, by the convocation. Hut their power to enact fresh canons 
without the king’s licence, was expressly taken away by a statute of 
Henry VIII. ; and, even subject to this condition, is limited by several 
later acts of parliament, (such as the acts of uniformity under Elizabeth 
and Charles II., that confirming, and therefore rendering unalterable, 
the thirty-nine articles, those relating to non-residence and other church 
matters,) and still more perhaps by the doctrine gradually established 
in Westminster Hall, that new ecclesiastical canons are not binding on 
the laity, so greatly that it will ever be impossible to exercise it in any 
effectual manner. The convocation accordingly, with the exception of 
1603, when they established some regulations, and of 1640 (an unfortu- 
nate precedent), when they attempted some more, had little business 
but to grant subsidies, which however were from the time of Henry 
VIII. always confirmed by an act of parliament; an intimation, no 
doubt, that the legislature did not wholly acquiesce in their power even 
of binding the clergy in a matter of property. This practice of eccle- 
siastical taxation was silently discontinued in 1664; at a time when the 
authority and pre-eminence of the church stood very high, ^o that it 
could not then have seemed the abandonment of an important privilege. 
From this time the clergy have been taxed at the same rate and in the 
same manner with the laity. 1 

It was the natural consequence of this cessation of all business, that 
the convocation, after a few formalities, either adiourned itself or was 

1 ** It was first settled by a verbal agreement between archbishop Sheldon and tb- lord 
chancellor Clarendon, and tacitly given into by the clergy in general as a great ease to them 
in taxations. The first public act of any kind relating to it was an act of parliament in 1665, 
by which the clergy were, in common with the laity, charged with the tax given in that act, 
and were discharged from the payment of the subsidies they had granted before in convoca- 
tion ; but in this act of parliament of 1665 there is an express saving of the right of the clergy 
to tax themselves in convocation, if they think fit ; but that has been never done since, nor 
attempted, as I know of, and the clergy have been constantly from that time charged with 
the laity in all public aids to the crown by the house of commons. In consequence of this 
(but from what period I cannot say), without the intervention of any particular law for it, ex- 
cept what I shall mention presently, the clergy (who are not lords of parliament) have assumed, 
and without any objection enjoyed, the privilege of voting in the election of members of the 
Bouse of commons, in virtue of their ecclesiastical freeholds. This has constantly been prac- 
tised from the time it first began ; there are two acts of parliament which suppose it to be now 
a right. The acts arc 10 Anne, c. 23. ; 18 Geo. II. c. 18. Gibson, bishop of London, said to me, 
that this (the taxation of the clergy out of convocation) was the greatest alteration in the con- 
stitution ever made wjffioijt qp express law.” Speaker Opslow’s note op Hprnet (Oxfi'ttf 
edition iv. 50$-) 
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prorogued by a royal writ ; nor had it ever, with the few exceptions 
above noticed, sat for more than a few days, till its supply could be 
voted. But, about the time of the revolution, the party most adverse 
to the new order sedulously propagated a doctrine that the convocation 
ought to be advised with upon all questions affecting the church, and 
ought even to watch over its interests as the parliament did over those 
of the kingdom. 1 The commons had so far encouraged this faction as 
to refer to the convocation the great question of a reform in the liturg) 
for the sake of comprehension, as has been mentioned in the last 
chapter ; and thus put a stop to the king’s design. It was not suffered 
to sit much during the rest of that reign, to the great discontent of its 
ambitious hieragogues. The most celebrated of these, Atterbury, 
published a book, entitled the Rights and Privileges of an English 
Convocation, in answer to one by Wake, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury. The speciousness of the former, sprinkled with competent 
learning on the subject, a graceful style, and an artful employment of 
copies, might easily delude, at least the willing reader. Nothing indeed 
could, on reflection, appear more inconclusive than Atterbury’s argu- 
ments. Were we even to admit the perfect analogy of a convocation 
to a parliament, it could not be doubtec that the king may, legally 
speaking, prorogue the latter at his pleasure; and that, if neither money 
were required to be granted nor laws to be enacted, a session would be 
very short. The church had by prescription a right to be summoned 
in convocation ; but no prescription could be set up for its longer con- 
tinuance than the crown thought expedient ; and it was too much to 
expect that William III. was to gratify his half- avowed enemies with a 
privilege of remonstrance and interposition they had never enjoyed. 
In the year 1701 the lower house of convocation pretended to a right 
of adjourning to a different day from that fixed by the upper, and con- 
sequently of holding separate sessions. They set up other unpre- 
cedented claims to independence, which were checked by a prorogation. 3 
Their aim was in all respects to assimilate themselves to the house of 
commons, and thus both to set up the convocation itself as an assembly 
collateral to parliament, and in the main independent of it, and to 
maintain their co-ordinate power and equality in synodical dignity to 
the prelates’ house. The succeeding reign, however, began under tory 
auspices; and the convocation was in more activity for some years 
than at any former period. The lower house of that assembly still 
distinguished itself by the most factious spirit, and especially by inso- 
lence towards the bishops, who passed in general for whigs, and whom, 
while pretending to assert the divine rights of episcopacy, they laboured 
to deprive of that pre-eminence in the Anglican synod which the eccle- 
siastical constitution of the kingdom had bestowed on them. 8 None 

1 The first authority I have observed for this pretension is an address of the house of lords, 
Nov. 19. 1675, to the throne, for the frequent meeting of the convocation, and that they do 
nvke to the king such representations as may be for the safety of the religion established. 
Loids’ Journals. This address was renewed Feb. 22. 1677. Hut what took place in con^p* 

a uence I am not apprised. It shows, however, some degree of dissatisfaction on the part of 
le bishops, who must be presumed to have set forward these addresses, at the virtual annihil- 
ation of their synod, which naturally followed from its relinquishment of self-taxation. . 

* Kennet, 799. 842, Burnet, 280. This assembly had been suffered to sit, probably, io con- 
•ecjuence of the tory maxims which the ministry of that year professed. 

* Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. Burnet, passim. Boyer’s Life of Queen Anpe, 224, Somerville, 

'H 
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was more prominent in their debates than Atterbury himself, whom, in 
the zenith of tory influence, at the close of her reign, the queen reluc- 
tantly promoted to the see of Rochester. 

The new government at first permitted the convocation to hold its 
sittings. But they soon excited a flame which consumed themselves 
by an attack on Hoadley, bishop of Bangor, who had preached a 
sermon abounding with those principles concerning religious liberty, of 
which he had long been the courageous and powerful assertor. 1 The 
lower house of convocation thought fit to denounce, through the report 
of a committee, the dangerous tenets of this discourse, and of a work 
not long before published by the bishop. A long and celebrated war 
of pens instantly commenced, known by the name of the Bangorian 
controversy ; managed, perhaps on both sides, with all the chicanery of 
polemical writers, and disgusting both from its tediousness, and from 
the manifest unwillingness of the disputants to speak ingenuously what 
they meant. 2 But, as the principles of Hoadley and his advocates 
appeared, in the main, little else than those of protestantism and tole- 
ration, the sentence of the laity, in the temper that was then gaining 
ground as to ecclesiastical subjects, was soon pronounced in their 
favour ; and the high-church party discredited themselves by an oppo- 
sition to what now pass for the incontrovertible truisms of religious 
liberty. In the ferment of that age, it was expedient for the state to 
scatter a little dust over the angry insects ; the convocation was accord- 
ingly prorogued in 1717, and has never again sat for any business. 
(Tindal, 539.) Those who are imbued with high notions of sacerdota/ 
power have sometimes deplored this extinction of the Anglican great 
council; and though its necessity, as I have already observed, cannoi 
possibly be defended as an ancient part of the constitution, there are 
not wanting specious arguments for the expediency of such a synod 
It might be urged that the church, considered only as an integral 
member of the commonwealth, and the greatest corporation within it, 
might justly claim that right of managing its own affairs which belongs 
to every other association ; that the argument from abuse is not suffi- 

1 The lower house of convocation, in the late reign, among their other vagaries, had request- 
ed “ that some synodical notice might be taken of the dishonour done to the church by a ser- 
mon preached by Mr. Benjamin Hoadley, at St. Lawrence, Jewry, Sept. 29. 1705, containing 

C 'tions contrary to the doctrine of the church, expressed in the first and second parts in the 
lily against disobedience and wilful rebellion.” Wilkins, iv. 634. 

* These qualities are so apparent, that after tui ning over some forty or fifty tracts, and con- 
suming a good many hours on the Bangorian controversy, I should find some difficulty in 
stating with precision the propositions in dispute. It is however evident that a dislike, not 
perhaps exactly to the house of Brunswic, but to the tenor of George I.’s administration, and 
to Hoadley himself, as an eminent advocate for it, who had been rewarded accordingly, was 
at the bottom a leading motive with most of the church party ; some of whom, such as Hare, 
though originally of a whig connexion might have had disappointments to exasperate them. 

There was nothing whatever m Hoadley \ sermon injurious to the established endowments 
and privileges, nor to the discipline and government, of the English church, even in theory. 
If this had been the case, he might be reproached with some inconsistency m becoming so large 
a partaker of her honours and emoluments. He even admitted the usefulness of censures for 
open immoralities, though denying all church authority to oblige any one to external commu- 
nion, or to pass any sentence which should determine the condition of men with respect to th< 
favour or displeasure of God. Hoadley 1 's Works, ii. 465. 493. Another great question in thit 
controversy was that of religious liberty, as a civil right, which the convocation explicitly 
denied. And another related to the much debated exercise of private judgment in religion, 
which, as one party meant virtually to take away, so the other perhaps unreasonably exagger- 
ated. Some ether disputes arose in the course of the combat, particularly the delicate problem 
•f the value of sincerity as a plea for material errors. 

4Q 
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cient, and is rejected with indignation when applied, as historically it 
might be, to representative governments and to civil liberty ; that in 
the present state of things, no reformation even of secondary import- 
ance can be effected without difficulty, nor any looked for in greater 
matters, both from the indifference of the legislature, and the reluctance 
of the clergy to admit its interposition. 

It is answered to these suggestions, that we must take experience 
when we possess it, rather than analogy, for our guide ; that ecclesias- 
tical assemblies have, in all ages and countries, been mischievous, 
where they have been powerful, which that of our wealthy and numer- 
ous clergy must always be ; that if, however, the convocation could be 
brought under the management of the state (which by the nature of 
its component parts might seem not. unlikely), it must lead to the pro- 
motion of servile men, and the exclusion of merit still more than at 
present ; that the severe remark of Clarendon, who observes that of 
all mankind none form so bad an estimate of human affairs as church- 
men, is abundantly confirmed by experience ; that the representation 
of the church in the house of lords is sufficient for the protection of 
its interests ; that the clergy have an influence which no other corpo- 
ration enjoys over the bulk of the nation, and are apt to abuse it for 
the purposes of undue ascendancy, unjust restraint, or factious ambi- 
tion; that the hope of any real good in reformation of the church by 
its own assemblies, to whatever sort of reform we may look, is utterly 
:himerical ; finally, that as the laws now stand, which few would incline 
to alter, the ratification of parliament must be indispensable for any 
material change. It seems to admit of no doubt that these reasonings 
ought much to outweigh those on the opposite side. 

In the last four years of the queen’s reign, some inroads had been 
made on the toleration granted to dissenters, whom the high-church 
party held in abhorrence. They had for a long time inveighed against 
what was called occasional conformity, or the compliance of dissenters 
with the provisions of the test act in order merely to qualify them- 
selves for holding office or entering into corporations. Nothing could, 
in the eyes of sensible men, be more advantageous to the church, if a 
re-union of those who had separated from it were advantageous, than 
this practice. Admitting even that the motive was self-interested, has 
an established government, in church or state, any better ally than the 
self-interestcdness of mankind ? Was it not what a presbyterian or 
independent minister would denounce as a base and worldly sacrifice : 
and if so, was not the interest of the Anglican clergy exactly in an in- 
verse proportion to this ? Any one competent to judge of human 
affairs would predict, what has turned out to be the case, that when the 
barrier was once taken down for the sake of convenience, it would not 
be raised again for conscience ; that the most latitudinarian theory, the 
most lukewarm dispositions in religion, must be prodigiously favourable 
to the reigning sect ; and that the dissenting clergy, though they might 
retain, -or even extend their influence over the multitude, would gradu- 
ally lose it with those classes who could be affected by the test But, 
even if the tory faction had been cool-headed enough for such reflec- 
tions, it has, unfortunately, been sometimes less the aim of the clergy 
to reconcile those who differ from them than to keep them in a state of 
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dishonour and depression. Hence, in the first parliament of Anne, a 
bill to prevent occasional conformity more than once passed the com- 
mons; and on its being rejected by the lords, a great majority of 
William's bishops voting against the measure, it was sent up again in a 
very reprehensible manner, tacked, as it was called, to a grant of 
money ; so that, according to the pretension of the commons in 
respect to such bills, the upper house must either refuse the supply, or 
consent to what they disapproved. (Pari. Hist. vi. 362.) This how- 
ever having miscarried, and the next parliament being of better princi- 
ples, nothing farther was done till 1711, when lord Nottingham, a 
vehement high-churchman, having united with the whigs against the 
treaty of peace, they* were injudicious enough to gratify him by con- 
curring in a bill to prevent occasional conformity. (10 Anne, c. 2.) 
This was followed up by the ministry in a more decisive attack on the 
toleration, an act for preventing the growth of schism, which extended 
and confirmed one of Charles II., enforcing on all schoolmasters, and 
even on all teachers in private families, a declaration of conformity to 
the established church, to be made before the bishop, from whom a 
licence for exercising that profession was also to be obtained. 1 It is 
impossible to doubt for an instant, that if the queen’s life had pre- 
served the tory government for a few years, every vestige of the tolera- 
tion would have been effaced. 

These statutes, records of their adversaries’ power, the whigs, now 
lords of the ascendant, determined to abrogate. The dissenters were 
unanimously zealous for the house of Hanover and for the ministry; 
the church of very doubtful loyalty to the crown, and still less affection 
to the whig name. In the session of 1719, accordingly, the act against 
occasional conformity, and that restraining education, were repealed.* 
It had been the intention to have also repealed the test act ; but the 
disunion then prevailing among the whigs had caused so formidable an 
opposition even to the former measures, that it was found necessary to 
abandon that project. Walpole, more cautious and moderate than the 
ministry of 1719, perceived the advantage of reconciling the church as 
far as possible to the royal family and to his own government ; and it 
seems to have been an article in the tacit compromise with the bishops, 
who were not backward in exerting their influence for the crown, that 
he should make no attempt to abrogate the laws which gave a mono- 
poly of power to the Anglican communion. We may presume also 
that the prelates undertook not to obstruct the acts of indemnity passed 
from time to time in favour of those who had not duly qualified them- 
selves for the offices they held ; and which, after some time becoming 
regular, have in effect thrown open the gates to protestant dissenters, 
though still subject to be closed by either house of parliament, if any 

1 X2 Anne, c. 7. Pari. Hist. vi. 1349. The schism act, according; to Lockhart, was pro- 
moted by Bolincbroke, in order to gratify the high tories, and to put lord Oxford under the 
aecesnty of declaring himself one way or other. “ Though the earl of Oxford voted for it him- 
self, he concurred with those who endeavoured to restrain some parts which they reckoned too 
severe ; and his friends in both houses, particularly his brother auditor Harley, spoke and 
voted against it very earnestly.” P. 462. 

9 6 Geo. L c. 4. The whigs out of power, among whom was Walpole, factiously and incon- 
sistently opposed the repeal of the schism act so that it passed with much difficulty. Perl. 
Hist, vxi, 569. 

*9 # 
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jealousies should induce them to refuse their assent to this annual 
enactment . 1 

Meanwhile the principles of religious liberty, in all senses of the 
word, gained strength by this eager controversy, naturally pleasing as 
they are to the proud independence of the English character, and 
congenial to those of civil freedom, which both parties, tory as much as 
whig, had now learned sedulously to maintain. The non-juring and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent men; 
and lost credit, not more by the folly of their notions than by their 
general want of scholarship and disregard of their duties. The univer- 
sity of Oxford was tainted to the core with Jacobite prejudices; but it 
must be added that it never stood so low in respectability as a place of 
education. 2 The government, on the other hand, was studious to pro- 
mote distinguished men ; and doubtless the hierarchy in the first sixty 
years of the eighteenth century might very advantageously be com- 
pared, in point of conspicuous ability, with that of an equal period 
that ensued. The maxims of persecution were silently abandoned, as 
well as its practice ; Warburton, and others of less name, taught those 
of toleration with as much boldness as Hoadley, but without some of 
his more invidious tenets ; the more popular writers took a liberal tone ; 
the names of Locke and Montesquieu acquired immense authority; 
the courts of justice discountenanced any endeavour to revive oppress- 
sive statutes ; and, not long after the end of George the Second’s 
reign, it was adjudged in the house of lords, upon the broadest princi- 
ples of toleration laid down by lord Mansfield, that nonconformity with 
the established church is recognised by the law, and not an offence at 
which it connives. 

Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, the most distinguished of the party 
denominated high-church, became the victim of his restless character 
and implacable disaffection to the house of Hanover. The pretended 
king, for some years after his competitor’s accession, had fair hopes 
from different powers of Europe, — France, Sweden, Russia, Spain 

1 The first act of this kind appears to have been in 1727. t Geo. II. c. 23. It was repeated 
next year, intermitted the next, and afteiwards renewed in every yeai of that leign except the 
fifth, the seventeenth, the twenty-second , the twenty-third, the twenty-sixth, and the thirtieth. 
Whether these occasional interruptions were intended to prevent the nonconformists from 
relying upon it, or were caused by some accidental circumstance, must be left to conjecture. 
I believe that the renewal has been regular every year since the accession of George III. 

a We find in Gutch’s Collectanea Curios*, vol. i. p. 53., a plan, ascribed to lord chancellor 
Macclesfield, for taking away the election of heads of colleges from the fellows, and vesting 
the nomination in the great officers of state, in order to cure the disaffection and want of dis- 
cipline which was justly complained of. This remedy would have been perhaps the substitu- 
tion of a permanent for a temporary evil. It appears also that archbishop Wake wanted to 
have had a bill, in 1716, for asserting the royal supremacy, and better regulating the clergy of 
the two universities (Coke’s Walpole, ii. 122.) ; but I do not know that the precise nature of 
this is anywhere mentioned. I can scarcely quote Amherst's Terra Filius as authority ; it is a 
very clever, though rather libellous, invective against the university of Oxford at that time ; 
but from internal evidence, as well as the confirmation which better authorities afford it, I 
have no doubt that it contains much truth. 

Those who have looked much at the ephemeral literature of these two reigns must be aware 
af many publications fixing the charge of prevalent disaffection on this university, down to the 
death of George II. ; and Dr. King the famous Jacobite master of St. Mary Hall, admits 
that some were left to reproach him for apostasy in going to court on the accession of the late 
king in 1760. The general reader will remember the Isis by Mason, and the Triumph of Isis 
by Warton ; the one a severe invective, the other an indignant vindication ; but in this instance 
notwithstanding the advantages which satire is supposed to have over panegyric, we 
award the laurel to the worse cause, and, what is more extraordinary, to the worse cet. 
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Austria, — (each of whom, in its turn, was ready to make use of this 
instrument,) and from the powerful faction who panted for his restora- 
tion. This was unquestionably very numerous; though we have not 
as yet the means of fixing with certainty on more than comparatively a 
small number of names. But a conspiracy for an invasion from Spain 
and a simultaneous rising was detected in 1722, which implicated three 
or four peers, and among them the bishop of Rochester. 1 * 3 The evi- 
dence, however, though tolerably convincing, being insufficient for a 
conviction by process at law, it was thought expedient to pass a bill of 
pains and penalties against this prelate, as well as others against two 
of his accomplices. The proof, besides many corroborating circum- 
stances, consisted in three letters relative to the conspiracy, supposed 
to be written by his secretary Kelly, and appearing to dictated by the 
Dishop. He was deprived of his see, and banished the kingdom for 
life.* This met with strong opposition, not limited to the enemies of 
the royal family, and is open to the same objection as the attainder o) 
sir John Fenwick; the danger of setting aside those precious securities 
against a wicked government which the law of treason has furnished. 
As a vigorous assertion of the state’s authority over the church we may 
commend the policy of Atterbury’s deprivation ; but perhaps this was 
ill purchased by a mischievous precedent. It is however the last act 
of a violent nature in any important matter, which can be charged 
against the English legislature. 

No extensive conspiracy of the Jacobite faction seems ever to have 
been in agitation after the fall of Atterbury. The Pretender had his 
emissaries perpetually alert ; and it is understood that an enormous 
mass of letters from his English friends is in existence ;* but very few 
had the courage, or rather folly, to plunge into so desperate a course as 
rebellion. Walpole’s prudent and vigilant administration, without 
transgressing the boundaries of that free constitution for which alone 
the house of Brunswic had been preferred, kept in check the disaffected. 

1 Layer, who suffered on account of this plot, had accused several peers, among others lord 
Cowper. .who complained to the house of the publication of his name ; and indeed, though he 
was at that time strongly in opposition to the court, the charge seems wholly incredible. Lord 

Strafford however was probably guilty ; lords North and Orrery certainly so. Pari. Hist, 
via. 203. There is even ground to suspect that Sunderland, to use TindaVs words, “in the 
latter part of his life had entered into correspondencies and designs which would have been 
fatal to himself or to the public.” P. 657. This is mentioned by Coxe, i. 165. ; and certainly 
confirmed by Lockhart, 11. 68. 70. But the reader will hardly give credit to such a story as 
Horace Walpole has told, that he coolly consulted sir Robert, his political rival, as to the part 
they should take on the king’s death. Lord Orford’s Works, iv. 287. 

3 State Trials, xvi. 324. Pari. Hist. viii. 195. et post. Most of the bishops voted against their 
restless brother ; and Willis, bishop of Salisbury, made a very good but rather too acrimonious a 
speech on the bill. Id. 298. Hoadley, who was no orator, published two letters in the news- 
paper, signed Britannicus, in answer to Atterbury’s defence ; which, after all that had passed 
he might better have spared. Atterbury’s own speech is certainly below his fame, especially 
the peroration. Id. 267. 

No one, I presume, will affect to doubt the reality of Atterbury’s connexions with the Stuart 
family, either before his attainder or during his exile. The proofs of the latter were published 
by lord Hailes in 1768. and may be found also in Nicholls’s edition of Atterbury’s Correspon- 
dence, i. 148. Additional evidence is furnished by the Lockhart papers, vol. ii. passim. 

3 The Stuart papers obtained lately from Rome, and now in his majesty’s possession, are 
said to furnish copious evidence of the Jacobite intrigues, and to affect some persons not 
hitherto suspected. We have reason to hope that they will not be long withheld from the 
public, every motive for concealment being wholly at an end. 

It is.said that there were not less than fifty Jacobites in the parliament of 1728 Coxc, 
ii. 004, 
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He wisely sought the friendship of cardinal Fleury, aware that no 
other power in Europe than France could effectually assist the banished 
family. After his own fall and the death of Fleury, new combinations 
of foreign policy arose ; his successors returned to the Austrian con* 
nexion ; a war with France broke out; the grandson of James II. 
became master, for a moment, of Scotland, and even advanced to the 
centre of this peaceful and unprotected kingdom. But this was hardly 
more ignominious to the government than to the Jacobites themselves ; 
none of them joined the standard of their pretended sovereign ; and 
the rebellion of 1745 was conclusive, by its own temporary success, 
against the possibility of his restoration.* From this time the govern- 
ment, even when in search of pretexts for alarm, could hardly affect to 
dread a name grown so contemptible as that of the Stuart party. It 
survived however for the rest of the reign of George II. in those mag- 
nanimous compotations, which had always been the only evidence of 
its courage and fidelity. 

Though the Jacobite party had set before its eyes an object most 
dangerous to the public tranquillity, and which, could it have been 
attained, would have brought on again the contention of the seven- 
teenth century ; though in taking oaths to a government against which 
they were in conspiracy, they showed a systematic disregard of obliga- 
tion, and were as little mindful of allegiance, in the years 1715 and 
1745, to the prince they owned in their hearts, as they had been to him 
whom they professed to acknowledge, it ought to be admitted that they 
were rendered more numerous and formidable than was necessary by 
the faults of the reigning kings or of their ministers. They were not 
actuated for the most part (perhaps with very few exceptions) by the 
slavish principles of indefeasible right, much less by those of despotic 
power. They had been so long in opposition to the court, they had so 
often spoken the language of liberty, that we may justly believe them 
to have been its friends. It was the policy of Walpole to keep alive the 
strongest prejudice in the mind of George II., obstinately retentive of 
prejudice, as such narrow and passionate minds always are, against 
the whole body of the tories. They were ill received at court, and 
generally excluded, not only from those departments of office which 
the dominant party have a right to keep in their power, but from the 
commission of the peace, and every other subordinate trust. 45 This 

1 The tories, it is observed in the MS. journal of Mr. Yorke (second earl of Hr -dwicke), 
showed no sign of affection to the government at the time when the invasion was expected in 
1743, but treated .it all with indifference. Pari. Hist. xiii. 668. In fact a disgraceful' apathy 
pervaded the nation ; and according to a letter from Mr. Fox to Mr. Winmngton in 2745, 
which I only quote from recollection, it seemed perfectly uncertain, from this general passive* 
ness, whether the revolution might not be suddenly brought about. Yet very few comparatively, 
I am persuaded, had the slightest attachment or prejudice in favour of the house of Stuart ; 
but the continual absence from England, and the Hanoverian predilections of the two Georges, 
the feebleness and facetiousness of their administration, and of public men in general, and an 
indefinite opinion of misgovernment, raised through the press, though certainly without oppres- 
sion or arbitrary acts, had gradually alienated tne mass of the nation. But this would not 
lead men to expose their lives and fortunes ; and hence the people of England, a thing almost 
incredible, lay quiet and nearly unconcerned, while the little army of Highlanders came every 
day nearer to the capital. It is absurd, however, to suppose that they could have been really 
successful by marching onward ; though their defeat might have been more glorious at Finch- 
ley than at Culloden. 

* See Pari. Hist. xiii. 1944 ; and other proofs might be brought from the same work, as we!’ 
•S from miscellaneous authorities of the age of George 11, 
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illiberal and selfish course retained many, no doubt, in the Pretenders 
camp, who must have perceived both the improbability of his restoration, 
and the difficulty of reconciling it with the safety of our constitution. 
He was indeed, as well as his son, far less worthy of respect than the 
contemporary Brunswic kings : without absolutely wanting capacity or 
courage, he gave the most undeniable evidence of his legitimacy by 
constantly resisting the counsels of wise men, and yielding to those of 
priests ; while his son, the fugitive of Culloden, despised and deserted 
by his own party, insulted by the court of France, lost with the advance 
of years even the respect and compassion which wait on unceasing 
misfortune, the last sad inheritance of the house of Stuart . 1 But they 
were little known in England, and from unknown princes men are prone 
to hope much : if some could anticipate a redress of every evil from 
Frederic Prince of Wales, whom they might discover to be destitute of 
respectable qualities, it cannot be wondered at that others might draw 
equally flattering prognostics from the accession of Charles Edward. 
It is almost certain that if either the claimant or his son had embraced 
the protestant religion, and had also manifested any superior strength 
of mind, the German prejudices of the reigning famrly would have 
cost them the throne, as they did the people’s affections. Jacobitism, 
in the great majority, was one modification of the spirit of liberty 
burning strongly in the nation at this period. It gave a rallying point 


1 See in the Lockhart Papers, ii. 565., a curious relation of Charles Edward’s behaviour in 
refusing to quit France after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was so insolent and absurd that 
the government was provoked to arrest him at the opera, and literally to order him to be 
bound hand and foot ; an outtage which even his preposterous conduct could hardly excuse. 

Dr. King was in correspondence with this ptince for some years after the latter's 
foolish, though courageous, visit to London in September, 1750 ; which he left again in 
five days, on finding himself deceived by some sanguine friends. King says he was 
wholly ignorant of our history and constitution. “ I never heard him express any 
noble or benevolent sentiment, the certain indications of a great soul and good heart; 
or discover any sorrow or compassion for the misfortunes of so many worthy men who 
had suffered in his cause.” Anecdotes of his own Times, p. 201. He goes on to charge him 
with love of money and other faults. But his great folly in keeping a mistress, Mrs. Walkin- 
,haw, whose sister was housekeeper at Leicester house, alarmed the Jacobites. “ These were 
all men of fortune and distinction, and many of them persons of the first quality, who attached 
themselves to the P. as to a person who they imagined might be made the instrument of saving 
their country. They were sensible that by Walpole’s administration the English government 
was become a system of corruption ; and that Walpole’s successors, who pursued his plan 
without any of his abilities, had reduced us to such a deplorable situation that our commercial 
interest was sinking, our colonies in danger of being lost, and Great Britain, which, if her 
powers were properly exerted, as they were afterwards in Mr. Pitt’s administration, was able 
to give laws to other nations, was become the contempt of all Europe.” P. 208. This is in 
truth the secret of Jacobitism. But possibly that party were not sorry to find a pretext for 
breaking off so hopeless a connexion, which they seem to have done about 1755. Mr. Pitt’s 
great successes reconciled them to the administration ; and his liberal conduct brought back 
those who had been disgusted by an exclusive policy. On the accession of a new king they 
flocked to St. James’s ; and pro Sabi y scarcely one person of the rank of a gentleman, south of 
the Tweed, was found to dispute the right of the house of Brunswic after 1760. Dr. King him- 
self, it ftiay be observed, laughs at the old passive obedience doctrine (page 193.) ; so far was 
he from beinj» a. Jacobite of that school. 

A few non-juring congregations lingered on far into the reign of George III., presided over 
by the successors of some bishops whom Lloyd of Norwich, the last of those deprived at the 
revolution, had consecrated in order to keep up the schism. A list of these is given in D’Oyly’s 
Life of Sancroft, vol. ii. p. 34., whence it would appear that the last of them died in 1779. I 
can trace the line a little farther : a bishop of that separation, named Cartwright, resided at 
Shrewsbury in 1793, carrying on the business of a surgeon. State Trials, xxiii. 1073. I have 
heard of similar congregations in the west of England still later. He had become however a 
very loyal subject to king George : a singular proof of that tenacity of life by which religious 
sects, after dwindling down through neglect, excel frogs and tortoises ; and that even when 
they have become almost equally cold-W«odi»H » 
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to that indefinite discontent, which is excited by an ill opinion of rulers, 
and to that disinterested, though ignorant patriotism which boils up in 
youthful minds. The government in possession was hated, not as 
usurped, but as corrupt ; the banished line was demanded, not so much 
because it was legitimate, but because it was the fancied means of 
redressing grievances and regenerating the constitution. Such notions 
were doubtless absurd ; but it is undeniable that they were common, 
and had been so almost from the revolution. I speak only, it will 
be observed, of the English Jacobites; in Scotland the sentiments of 
loyalty and national pride had a vital energy, and the Highland chief- 
tains gave their blood, as freely as their southern allies did their wine, 
for the cause of their ancient kings. 

No one can have looked in the most cursory manner at the political 
writings of these two reigns, or at the debates of parliament, without 
being struck by the continual predictions that our liberties were on the 
point of extinguishment, or at least by apprehensions of their being 
endangered. It might seem that little or nothing had been gained by 
the revolution, and the substitution of an elective dynasty. This 
doubtless it was the interest of the Stuart party to maintain or insinu- 
ate ; and in the conflict of factions, those who. with far opposite views, 
had separated from the court, seemed to lend them aid. The declama- 
tory exaggerations of that able and ambitious body of men who co- 
operated against the ministry of sir Robert Walpole have long been 
rejected; and perhaps in the usual reflux of popular opinion, his 
domestic administration (for in foreign policy his views, so far as he 
was permitted to act upon them, appear to have been uniformly 
judicious,) has obtained of late rather an undue degree of favour. 1 
have already observed that, for the sake of his own ascendency in the 
cabinet, he kept up unnecessarily the distinctions of the whig and tory 
parties, and thus impaired the stability of the royal house, which it was 
his chief care to support. And, though his government was so far from 
anything oppressive or arbitrary that, considered either relatively to 
any former times, or to the extensive disaffection known to subsist, it 
was uncommonly moderate ; yet, feeling or feigning alarm at the 
Jacobite intrigues on the one hand, at the democratic tone of public 
sentiment and of popular writings on the other, he laboured to preserve 
a more narrow and oligarchical spirit than was congenial to so great 
and brave a people, and trusted not enough, as indeed is the general 
fault of ministers, to the sway of good sense and honesty over dis- 
interested minds. But, as he never had a complete influence over his 
master, and knew that those who opposed him had little else in view 
than to seize the reins of power and manage them worse, his devia- 
tions from the straight course are more pardonable. 

The clamorous invectives of this opposition, combined with the sub- 
sequent dereliction of avowed principles by many among them when in 
power, contributed more than anything else in our history to cast 
obloquy and suspicion, or even ridicule, on the name and occupation 
of patriots. Men of sordid and venal character always rejoice to 
generalise so convenient a maxim as the non-existence of public virtue. 
It may not however be improbable, that many of those who took a part 
in this long contention, were less insincere than it has been the fashion 
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to believe, though led too far at the moment by their own passions, as 
well as by the necessity of colouring highly a picture meant for the 
multitude, and reduced afterwards to the usual compromises and con- 
cessions, without which power in this country is ever unattainable. 
But waving a topic too generally historical for the present chapter, it 
will be worth while to consider what sort of ground there might be for 
some prevalent subjects of declamation; and whether the power of 
government had not, in several respects, been a good deal enhanced 
since the beginning of the century. By the power of government I 
mean not so much the personal authority of the sovereign as that of his 
ministers, acting perhaps without his directions; which, since the reign 
/>f William, is to be distinguished, if wc look at it analytically, from the 
monarchy itself. 

I. The most striking acquisition of power by the crown in the new 
model of government, if I may use such an expression, is the perma- 
nence of a regular military force. The reader cannot need to be re- 
minded that no army existed before the civil war, that the guards in 
the reign of Charles II. were about 5000 men, that in the breathing- 
time between the peace of Ryswick and the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, the commons could not be brought to keep up more than 7000 
troops. Nothing could be more repugnant to the national prejudices 
than a standing army. The tories, partly from regard to the ancient 
usage of the constitution, partly, no doubt, from a factious or disaffected 
spirit, were unanimous in protesting against it The most disinterested 
and zealous lovers of liberty came with great suspicion and reluctance 
into what seemed so perilous an innovation. But the court, after the 
accession of the house of Hanover, had many reasons for insisting 
upon so great an augmentation of its power and security. It is re- 
markable to perceive by what stealthy advances this came on. Two 
long wars had rendered the army a profession for men in the higher 
and middling classes, and familiarised the nation to their dress and 
rank; it had achieved great honour for itself and the English name; 
and in the nature of mankind the patriotism of glory is too often an 
overmatch for that of liberty. The two kings were fond of warlike 
policy, the second of war itself ; their schemes, and those of their 
ministers, demanded an imposing attitude in negotiation, which an 
army, it was thought, could best give ; the cabinet was for many years 
entangled in alliances, shifting sometimes rapidly, but in each com- 
bination liable to produce the interruption of peace. In the new system 
which rendered the houses of parliament partakers in the executive 
administration, they were drawn themselves into the approbation ol 
every successive measure, either on the propesitions of ministers, or, 
as often happens more indirectly, but hardly less effectually, by passing 
a negative on those of their opponents. The number of troops for which 
a vote was annually demanded, after some variations, in the first years 
of George I., was, during the whole administration of sir Robert Wal- 
pole, except when the state of Europe excited some apprehension of 
disturbance, rather more than 17,000 men, independent of those on 
the Irish establishment, but including the garrisons of Minorca d 
Gibraltar. And this continued with little alteration to be our standing 
army in time of peace during the eighteenth century. 
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This army was always understood to be kept on foot, as it is still 
expressed in the preamble of every mutiny-bill, for better preserving 
the balance of power in Europe. The commons would not for an in- 
stant admit that it was necessary as a permanent force, in order to 
maintain the government at home. There can be no question however 
that the court saw its advantage in this light ; and I am not perfectly 
sure that some of the multiplied negotiations on the continent in that 
age were not intended as a pretext for keeping up the army, or at least 
as a means of exciting alarm for the security of the established govern- 
ment. In fact, there would have been rebellions in the time of George I., 
not only in Scotland, which perhaps could not otherwise have been 
preserved, but in many parts of the kingdom, had the parliament ad- 
hered with too pertinacious bigotry to their ancient maxims. Yet these 
had such influence that it was long before the army was admitted by 
every one to be perpetual ; and I do not know that it has ever been 
recognised as such in our statutes. Mr. Pulteney, so late as 1732, a 
man neither disaffected nor democratical, and whose views extended 
no farther than a change of hands, declared that he “always had been, 
and always would be, against a standing army of any kind ; it was to 
him a terrible thing, whether under the denomination of parliamentary 
or any other. A standing army is still a standing army, whatever name 
it be called by; they are a body of men distinct from the body of the 
people ; they are governed by different laws ; blind obedience and an 
entire submission to the orders of their commanding officer is their only 
principle. The nations around us are already enslaved, and have been 
enslaved by those very means ; by means of their standing armies they 
have every one lost their liberties; it is indeed impossible that the 
liberties of the people can be preserved in any country where a nume- 
rous standing army is kept up.” (Pari. Hist. viii. 904.) 

This wholesome jealousy, though it did not prevent what was indeed 
for many reasons not to be dispensed with, the establishment of a 
regular force, kept it within bounds which possibly the administration, 
if left to itself, would have gladly overleaped. A clause in the mutiny- 
bill, first inserted in 1,718, enabling courts martial to punish mutiny 
and desertion with death, which had hitherto been only cognisable as 
capital offences by the civil magistrate, was carried by a very small 
majority in both houses. (Id. vii. 536.) An act was passed in 1735, 
directing that no troops should come within two miles of any place, 
except the capital or a garrisoned town, during an election (8 Geo. II. 
c. 30. Pari. Hist. viii. 883.) ; and on some occasions, both the commons 
and the courts of justice showed that they had not forgotten the maxims 
of their ancestors as to the supremacy of the civil power. 1 A more im- 
portant measure was projected by men of independent principles, at 
once to secure the kingdom against attack, invaded as it had been by 

1 The military having been called in to quell an alleged riot at Westminster election in 1741, 
it was resolved, Dec. aand ** that the presence of a regular body of armed soldiers at an election 
of members to serve in parliament is a high infringement of the liberties of the subject, a 
manifest violation of the freedom of elections, and an open defiance of the laws and constitu- 
tion of this kingdom.” The persons concerned ; n this having been ordered to attend the house, 
received on theirknees a very severe reprimand from the speaker. Pari. Hist. ix. 326. Upon 
some occasion, the circumstances of which I do not recollect, chief-justice Willes uttered some 
laudab'e sentiments as to the subordination of military power. 
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rebels in 1745, and thrown into the most ignominious panic on the 
rumours of a French armament in 1756, to take away the pretext for a 
large standing force, and perhaps to furnish a guarantee against any 
evil purposes to which in future times it might be subservient, by the 
establishment of a national militia, under the sole authority, indeed, of 
the crown, but commanded by gentlemen of sufficient estates, and not 
liable, except in war, to be marched out of its proper county. This 
favourite plan, with some reluctance on the part of the government, 
was adopted in 1757. 1 But though, during the long periods of hostilities 
which have unfortunately ensued, this embodied force has doubtless 
placed the kingdom in a more respectable state of security, it has not 
much contributed to diminish the number of our regular forces ; and, 
from some defects in its constitution, arising out of too great attention 
to our ancient local divisions, and of too indiscriminate a dispensation 
with personal service, which has filled the ranks with the refuse of the 
community, the militia has grown unpopular and burthensome, rather 
considered of late by the government as a means of recruiting the army 
than as worthy of preservation in itself, and accordingly thrown aside 
in time of peace ; so that the person who acquired great popularity as 
the author of this institution, lived to see it worn out and gone to 
decay, and the principles, above all, upon which he had brought it 
forward, just enough remembered to be turned into ridicule. Yet the 
success of that magnificent organization which, in our own time, has 
been established in France, is sufficient to evince the possibility of a 
national militia ; and we know with what spirit such a force was kept 
up for some years in this country, under the name of volunteers and 
yeomanry, on its only real basis, that of property, and in such local 
distribution as convenience pointed out. 

Nothing could be more idle, at any time since the revolution, than 
to suppose that the regular army would pull the speaker out of his 
chair, or in any manner be employed to confirm a despotic power in 
the crown. Such power, I think, could never have been the waking 
dream of either king or minister. But as the slightest inroads upon 
private rights and liberties are to be guarded against in any nation that 
deserves to be called free, we should always keep in mind not only that 
the military power is subordinate to the civil, but as this subordination 
must cease where the former is frequently employed, that it should 
never be called upon in aid of the peace without sufficient cause. No- 
thing would more break down this notion of the law’s supremacy than 
the perpetual interference of those who are really governed by another 
law; for the doctrine of some judges, that the soldier, being still a 
citizen, acts only in preservation of the public peace, as another citizen 
is bound to do, must be felt as a sophism, even by those who cannot 
find an answer to it. And, even in slight circumstances, it is not con- 
formable to the principles of our government to make that vain display 
of military authority which disgusts us so much in some continental 
kingdoms. But, not to dwell on this, it is more to our immediate pur- 
pose, that the executive power has acquired such a coadjutor in the 

* Lord Hardwicke threw out the militia bill in 1756, thinking some of its clauses rather too 
republican^ and, in fact, being adverse to the scheme. Pari. Hist. xv. 704. H. Walpole’* 
Memoirs, u. 45. Coxe’s Memoirs of Lord Walpole, 450. 
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regular army that it can, in no probable emergency, have much to 
apprehend from popular sedition. The increased facilities of transport, 
and several improvements in military art and science, which will occur 
to the reader, have in later times greatly enhanced this advantage. 

II. It must be apparent to every one that since the restoration, and 
especially since the revolution, an immense power has been thrown 
into the scale of both houses of parliament, though practically in more 
frequent exercise by the lower, in consequence of their annual session 
during several months, and of their almost unlimited rights of investi- 
gation, discussion, and advice. But, if the crown should by any means 
become secure of an ascendency in this assembly, it is evident that, 
although the orerogative, technically speaking, might be diminished, 
the power might be the same, or even possibly more efficacious ; and 
that this result must be proportioned to the degree and security of such 
an ascendency. A parliament absolutely, and in all conceivable cir- 
cumstances, under the control of the sovereign, whether through in- 
timidation or corrupt subservience, could not, without absurdity, be 
deemed a co-ordinate power, or, indeed, in any sense, a restraint upon 
his will. This is, however, an extreme supposition, which no man, 
unless both grossly factious and ignorant, will ever pretend to have 
been realised. But, as it would equally contradict notorious truth to 
assert that every vote has been disinterested and independent, the 
degree of influence which ought to be permitted, or which has at any 
time existed, becomes one of the most important subjects in our con- 
stitutional policy. 

I have mentioned in the last chapter both the provisions inserted in 
the act of settlement, with the design of excluding altogether the pos- 
sessors of public office from the house of commons, and the modifica- 
tions of them by several acts of the queen. These were deemed by the 
country party so inadequate to restrain the dependents of power from 
overspreading the benches of the commons that perpetual attempts 
were made to carry the exclusive principle to a far greater length. In 
the next two reigns, if we can trust to the uncontradicted language of 
debate, or even to the descriptions of individuals in the lists of each 
parliament, we must conclude that a very undue proportion of depen- 
dents on the favour of government were made its censors and coun- 
sellors. There was still, however, so much left of an independent 
spirit, that bills for restricting the number of placemen, or excluding 
pensioners, met always with countenance; they were sometimes re- 
jected by very slight majorities ; and, after a time, sir Robert Walpole 
found it expedient to reserve his opposition for the surer field of the 
other house . 1 After his fall, it was reputed with some justice to his 
successors, that they shrunk in power from the bold reformation which 
they had so frequently endeavoured ; the king was indignantly averse 

1 By the act of 6 Anne, c. 7. all persons holding pensions from the crown during pleasure 
were made incapable of sitting in the house of commons ; which was extended by 1 Geo. I. c. 
56., to those who held them for any term of years. But the difficulty was to ascertain the fact; 
the government refusing information. Mr. Sandys accordingly proposed a bill iu 1730, by 
which every member of the commons was to take an oath that he did not hold any such pen- 
sion, and that, in case of accepting one, he would disclose it to the house within fourteen days. 
This was carried by a small majority through the commons, but rejected in the other house , 
which happened again in 1734 and in 1740. Pari. Hist. viii. 789. ; ix. 369. ; xi. 5x0. The 
king, in an angry note to lord Townshend, on the first occasion, calls it ‘‘this villanous bill.” 
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to all retrenchment of his power, and they wanted probably both the 
inclination and the influence to cut off all corruption. Yet we owe to 
this ministry the place-bill of 1743, which, derided as it was at the 
time, seems to have had a considerable effect; excluding a great 
number of inferior officers from the house of commons, which has 
never since contained so revolting a list of court-deputies as it did in 
the age of Walpole. 1 

But while this acknowledged influence of lucrative office might be 
presumed to operate on many staunch adherents of the actual ad- 
ministration, there was always a strong suspicion, or rather a general 
certainty, of absolute corruption. The proofs in single instances could 
never perhaps be established ; which, of course, is not surprising. But 
no one seriously called in question the reality of a systematic distri- 
bution of money by the crown to the representatives of the people ; nor 
did the corrupters themselves, in whom the crime seems always to be 
deemed less heinous, disguise it in private. 8 It is true that the appro- 
priation of supplies, and the established course of the exchequer, render 
the greatest part of the public revenue secure from misapplication; 
but, under the head of secret service money, a very large sum was 
annually expended without account, and some other parts of the civil 
list were equally free from all public examination. 3 The committee of 
secrecy appointed after the resignation of sir Robert Walpole endea- 
voured to elicit some distinct evidence of this misapplication; but the 
obscurity natural to such transactions, and the guilty collusion of sub- 
altern accomplices, who shrouded themselves in the protection of the 
law, defeated every hope of punishment, or even personal disgrace. 4 
This practice of direct bribery continued, beyond doubt, long after- 
wards, and is generally supposed to have ceased about the termination 
of the American war. 

There is hardly any doctrine with respect to our government more 
in fashion, than that a considerable influence of the crown {meaning of 


Coxe’s Walpole, ii. 537. 673. A bill of the same gentleman to limit the number of placemen 
in the house had so far worse success, that it did not reach the Serboman bog. Pari. Hist. xL 
328 Bishop Sherlock made a speech against the prevention of corrupt practices by the pension 
bill, which whether justly or not, excited much indignation, and even gave rise to the proposal 
of a bill for putting an end to the translation of bishops. Id. vui. 847. 

1 25 Geo. II. c. 22. The king came very reluctantly into this measure: in the preceding 
session of 1742, Sand ys, now become chancellor of the exchequer, had opposed it, though 
originally his own ; alleging in no very parliamentary manner, that the new ministry had not 
yet been able to remove his majesty’s prejudices. Pari. Hist. xii. 896. 

* Mr. Fox declared to the duke of Newcastle, when the office of secretary of state, and what 
was called the management of the house of commons was offered to him, “that he never 
desired to touch a penny of the secret service money, or to know the disposition of it, farther 
than was necessary to enable him to speak to the members without being ridiculous JO)* 
dington’s Diary, 15th Mar., 1754. H. Walpole confirms this in nearly the same words. M« « 
of Last Ten Years, i. 332. 

* In Coxe’s Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, iii. 609., we have the draught, by that minister, of an 
intended vindication of himself after his retirement from office, in order to show the impossi- 
bility of misapplying public money, which, however, he does not show ; and his elaborate 
account of the method by which payments are made out of the exchequer, though valuable in 
some respects, seems rather intended to lead aside the unpractised reader. 

* This secret committee were checked at every step for want of sufficient powers. It is 
absurdLto assert, like Mr. Coxe, that they advanced accusations which they could not prove, 
when me means of proof were withheld. Scrope and Paxton, the one secretary, the other 
solicitor to the treasury, being examined about very large sums traced to their hands, and 
other matters, refused to answer questions, and a bill to indemnify evidence was lost in the upper 
house. Pari. Hist. xii. 625. et post. 
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course a corrupt influence) in both houses of parliament, and especially 
in the commons, has been rendered indispensable by the vast enhance- 
ment of their own power over the public administration. It is doubt- 
less most expedient that many servants of the crown should be also 
servants of the people ; and no man who values the constitution would 
separate the functions of ministers of state from those of legislators. 
The glory that waits on wisdom and eloquence in the senate, should 
always be the great prize of an English statesman, and his high road 
to the sovereign's favour. But the maxim that private vices are public 
benefits is as sophistical as it is disgusting ; and it is self-evident, both 
that the expectation of a clandestine recompense, or what in effect is 
the same thing, of a lucrative office, cannot be the motive of an upright 
man in his vote, and that if an entire parliament should be composed 
of such venal spirits, there would be an end of all control upon the 
crown. There is no real cause to apprehend that a virtuous and 
enlightened government would find difficulty in resting upon the repu- 
tation justly due to it ; especially when we throw into the scale that 
species of influence which must ever subsist, the sentiment of respect 
and loyalty to a sovereign, of friendship and gratitude to a minister, of 
habitual confidence in those intrusted with power, of averseness to 
confusion and untried change, which have in fact more extensive 
operation than any sordid motives, and which must almost always 
render them unnecessary. 

III. The co-operation of both houses of parliament with the exe- 
cutive government enabled the latter to convert to its own purpose 
what had often in former times been employed against it, the power of 
inflicting punishment for breach of privilege. But as the subject of 
parliamentary privilege is of no slight importance, it will be convenient 
on this occasion to bring the whole before the reader in as concise a 
summary as possible, distinguishing the power, as it relates to offences 
committed by members of either house, or against them singly, or the 
houses of parliament collectively, or against the government and the 
public. 

1. It has been the constant practice of the house of commons to 
repress disorderly or indecent behaviour by a censure delivered through 
the speaker. Instances of this are even noticed in the journals under 
Edward VI. and Mary ; and it is in fact essential to the regular pro- 
ceedings of any assembly. In the former reign they also committed 
one of their members to the Tower. But in the famous case of Arthur 
Hall in 1581, they established the first precedent of punishing one of 
their own body for a printed libel derogatory to them as a part of the 
legislature ; and they inflicted the threefold penalty of imprisonment, 
fine, and expulsion. From this time forth it was understood to be the 
law and usage of parliament, that the commons might commit to prison 
any one of their members for misconduct in the house, or relating to it 
The right of imposing a fine was very rarely asserted after the instance 
of Hall. But that of expulsion, no earlier precedent whereof has been 
recorded, became as indubitable as frequent and unquestioned usage 
could render it. It was carried to a great excess by the long parlia- 
ment, and again in the year 1680. These, however, were times ot 
extreme violence ; and the prevailing faction had an apology in the 
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designs of the court, which required an energy beyond the law to 
counteract them. The offences too, which the whigs thus punished in 
1680, were in their effect against the power and even existence of par- 
liament. The privilege was far more unwarrantably exerted by the 
opposite party in 1714, against sir Richard Steele, expelled the house 
for writing The Crisis, a pamphlet reflecting on the ministry. This 
was, perhaps, the first instance wherein the house of commons so 
identified itself with the executive administration, independently of the 
sovereign’s person, as to consider itself libelled by those who impugned 
its measures. 1 

In a few instances an attempt was made to carry this farther, by 
declaring the party incapable of sitting in parliament. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that upon this rested the celebrated question of 
the Middlesex election in 1769. If a few precedents, and those not 
before the year 1680, were to determine all controversies of constitu- 
tional law, it is plain enough from the journals that the house have 
assumed the power of incapacitation. Hut as such an authority is 
highly dangerous and unnecessary for any good purpose, and as, 
according to all legal rules, so extraordinary a power could not be 
supported except by a sort of prescription which cannot be shown, the 
final resolution of the house of commons, which condemned the votes 
passed in times of great excitement, appears far more consonant to just 
principles. 

2. The power of each house of parliament over those who do not 
belong to it is of a more extensive consideration, and has lain open, in 
some respects, to more doubt than that over its own members. It has 
been exercised, in the first place, very frequently, and from an early 
period, in order to protect the members personally, and in their pro- 
perties, from anything which has been construed to interfere with the 
discharge of their functions. Every obstruction in these duties, by 
assaulting, challenging, insulting any single representative of the com- 
mons, has from the middle o*f the sixteenth century downwards, that is, 
from the beginning of their regular journals, been justly deemed a 
breach of privilege, and an offence against the whole body. It has 
been punished generally by commitment, either to the custody of the 
house’s officer, the serjeant-at-arms, or to the king’s prison. This 
summary proceeding is usually defended by a technical analogy to 
what are called attachments for contempt, by which every court of 
record is entitled to punish by imprisonment, if not also by fine, any 
obstruction to its acts or contumacious resistance of them. But it 
tended also to raise the dignity of parliament in the eyes of the people, 
at times when the government, and even the courts of justice, were not 
greatly inclined to regard it ; and has been also a necessary safeguard 
against the insolence of power. The majority are bound to respect, 
and indeed have respected, the rights of every member, however 
obnoxious to them, on all questions of privilege. Even in the case 
most likely to occur in the present age, that of libels, which by no 
unreasonable stretch come under the head of obstructions, it would be 

1 Pari Hist. vi. 1*65. Walpole says, in speaking for Steele, “the liberty of the press is 
unr estrained ; how then shall a part of tho legislature dare to punish that as a crime, which » 
not declared to be so by any law framed by the whole 7 " 
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unjust that a patriotic legislator, exposed to calumny for his zeal in the 
public cause, should be necessarily driven to a troublesome and un- 
certain process at law, when the offence so manifestly affects the real 
interests of parliament and the nation. The application of this prin 
ciple must of course require a discreet temper, which was not perhaps 
always observed in former times, especially in the reign of William III. 
Instances at least of punishment for breach of privilege by personal 
reflections are never so common as in the journals of that turbulent 
period. 

The most usual mode however of incurring the animadversion of the 
house was by molestations in regard to property. It was the most 
ancient privilege of the commons to be free from all legal process, dur- 
ing the term of the session and for forty days before and after, except 
on charges of treason, felony, or breach of the peace. I have elsewhere 
mentioned the great case of Ferrers, under Henry VIII., wherein the 
house first, as far as we know, exerted the powg- c of committing tt 
prison those who had been concerned in arresting^oxie of its members , 
and have shown that, after some little intermission, this became their 
recognised and customary right. Numberless instances occur of its 
exercise. It was not only a breach of privilege to serve any sort of 
process upon them, but to put them under the necessity of seeking 
redress at law for any civil injury. Thus abundant cases are found in 
the journals, where persons have been committed to prison for entering 
on the estates of members, carrying away timber, lopping trees, digging 
coal, fishing in their waters. Their servants, and even their tenants, if 
the trespass were such as to affect the landlord’s property, had the 
same protection. 1 The grievance of so unparalleled an immunity must 
have been notorious, since it not only deprived creditors of any possible 
redress, after sessions became annual, (and the prorogations were always 
managed with a regard to the limited term of privilege), but enabled 
rapacious men to establish unjust claims in respect of property ; the 
alleged trespasses being generally founded on some disputed right. 
The house were finally roused to a sense of the iniquity they were 
sanctioning. On a complaint of breach of privilege by trespassing on 
a fishery (Jan, 25. 1768), they heard evidence on both sides, and deter- 
mined that no breach of privilege had been committed ; thus indirectly 
taking on them the decision of a freehold right. A few days after they 
came to a resolution, “ that in case of any complaint of a breach of 
privilege, hereafter to be made by any member of this house, if the 
house shall adjudge there is no ground for such complaint, the house 
will order satisfaction to the person complained of for his costs and 
expenses incurred by reason of such complaint.”* But little oppor- 
tunity was given to try the effect of this resolution, an act having 
passed in two years afterwards, which has altogether taken away the 
exemption from legal process, except as to the immunity from personal 

1 The instances arc so numerous, that to select a few would perhaps give an inadequate 
notion of the vast extension which privilege received. In fact, hardly anything could be done 
disagreeable to a member, of which he might not inform the house, and cause it to be punished. 

s # Journals, nth Feb. It had been originally proposed, that the member making the com- 
plaint should pay the party’s costs and expenses ; which was amended, I presume, in con- 
sequence of some doubt as to the power of the house to enforce it. 
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arrest, which still continues to be the privilege of both houses of parlia- 
ment. (10 G. III. c. 50.) 

3. A more important class of offences against privilege is of such as 
affect either house of parliament collectively. In the reign of Elizabeth 
we have an instance of one committed for disrespectful words against 
the commons. A few others, either for words spoken or published 
libels, occur in the reign of Charles I. even before the long parliament ; 
but those of 1641 can have little weight as precedents, and we may say 
nearly the same of the unjustifiable proceedings in 1680. Even since 
the revolution, we find too many proofs of encroaching pride or intem- 
perate passion, to which a numerous assembly is always prone, and 
which the prevalent doctrine of the house’s absolute power in mattery 
of privilege has not contributed much to restrain. The most remark 
able may be briefly noticed. 

The commons of 1701, wherein a tory spirit was strongly predominant, 
by what were deemed its factious delays in voting supplies, and in 
seconding the measures of the king for the security of Europe, had 
exasperated all those who saw the nation’s safety in vigorous prepara- 
tions for war, and led at last to the most angry resolution of the lords 
which one house of parliament in a matter not affecting its privileges 
has ever recorded against the other. 1 The grand jury of Kent, and 
other freeholders of the county, presented accordingly a petition on the 
8th of May, 1701, imploring them to turn their loyal addresses into 
bills of supply (the only phrase in the whole petition that could be 
construed into disrespect), and to enable his majesty to assist his allies 
before it should be too late. The tory faction was wrought to fury by 
this honest remonstrance. They voted that the petition was scandalous, 
insolent, and seditious, tending to destroy the constitution of parlia- 
ment, and to subvert the established government of this realm ; and 
ordered that Mr. Colepepper, who had been most forward in presenting 
the petition, and all others concerned in it, should be taken into custody 
of the serjeant.* Though no attempt was made on this occasion to can 
the authority of the house into question by habeas corpus or other legal 
remedy, it was discussed in pamphlets and in general conversation, 
with little advantage to a power so arbitrary, and so evidently abused 
in the immediate instance. 8 

1 Resolved, That whatever ill consequences may arise from the so long deferring the sup* 
plies for the year’s service arc to be attubuted to the fatal counsel of putting off the meeting of 
a parliament so long, and to unnecessary delays of the house of comm ns. Lords’ Joum. 23. 
June, 1701. The commons had previously come to a vote, that all the ill consequences which 
may at this time attend the dejay of the supplies granted by the commons for the preserving 
the public peace, and maintaining the balance of Europe, are to be imputed to those who, to 
procure an indemnity for their own enormous crimes, nave used their utmost endeavours f- 
make a breach between the two houses. Commons’ Journ., Tune 20. 

* Joum. 8. May. Pari. Hist. v. 1250. Ralph, 947. This historian, who generally affects to 
take the popular side, inveighs against this petition, because the tones had a majority in the 
commons. ~ais partiality arising out of a dislike to the king, is very manifest throughout the 
second volu e. He is forced to admit afterwards, that the house disgusted the people by thfit 
Votes on thit occasion. P .976. 

* History of the Kentish Petition. Somers Tracts, xi. 242. Legion's Paper. Id. 264. Visv 
dication of the Rights of the Commons (either by Harley or sir Humphrey Mackworth). Id. 
*76. This contains in many respects constitutional principles ; but the author holds very strong 
mnsr^age about the right of petitioning. After quoting the statute of Charles II. against tumults 
•n pretence of presenting petitions, he says : “ By this statute it may be observed, that not 
inly the number of persons is restrained, but the occasion also for which they may petition ; 
which is for the alteration of matters established in church or state, for want whereof some incon- 

5 ° 
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A very few years after this high exercise of authority, it was called 
forth in another case, still more remarkable and even less warrantable. 
The house of commons had an undoubted right of determining all dis* 
puted returns to the writ of election, and consequently of judging upon 
the right of every vote. But, as the house could not pretend that it had 
given this right, or that it was not, like any other franchise, vested in 
the possessor by a legal title, no pretext of reason or analogy could be 
set up for denying that it might also come, in an indirect manner at 

venience may arise to that county from which the petition shall be brought. For it is plain by 
the express words and meaning of that statute that the grievance or matter of the petition must 
arise in the same county as the petition itself. They may indeed petition the king for a parliament 
to redress their grievances ; and they may petition that parliament to make one law that is advan- 
tageous, and repeal another that is prejudicial to the trade or interest of that county ; but they 
fr've no power by this statute, nor by the constitution of the English government, to direct the par- 
liament in the general proceedings concemiing the whole kingdom ; for the law declares that a 
general consultation of all the wise representatives of parliament is more for the safety of Eng- 
land than the hasty advice of a number of petitioners of a private county, of a grand jury, or of a 
few justices of the peace, who seldom have a true state of the case represented to them.'’ P. 313. 

These are certainly what must appear in the present day very strange limitations of the sub- 
ject’s right to petition, either house of parliament. Hut it is really true that such a right was 
not generally recognised, nor frequently exercised, in so large an extent as is now held unques- 
tionable. We may search whole volumes of the journals, while the most animating topics were 
in discussion, without finding a single instance of such an interposition of the constituent with 
the representative body. In this particular case of the Kentish petition, the words in the reso- 
lution, that it tended to destroy the constitution of parliament and subvert the established 
government, could be founded on no pretence but its unusual interference with the counsels 
of the legislature. With this exception, I am not aware (stating this however with some 
diffidence) of any merely political petition before the Septennial bill in 1717, against 
which several were presented from corporate towns ; one of which was rejected on account 
of language that the house thought indecent ; and as to these it maybe observed, that towns 
returning members to parliament had a particular concern in the measure before the house. 
They relate however, no doubt, to general policy, and seem to establish a popular principle 
which stood on little authority. I do not of course include the petitions to the long paihameut 
in 1640, nor one addressed to the Convention, in 1689, from the inhabitants of London and 
Westminster, pressing their declaration of William and Mary ; both in times too critical to 
furnish regular precedents. But as the popular principles of government grew more established, 
the right of petitioning on general grounds seems to have been better recognised ; and instances 
may be found, during the administration of sir Robert Walpole, though still by no means fre- 
quent. Pari. Hist. xii. 119. The city of London presented a petition against the bill for 
naturalization of the Jews, in 1753, as being derogatory to the Christian religion as well as 
detrimental to trade. Id. xiv. 1417. It caused however some animadversion ; for Mr. Northey, 
in the debate next session on the proposal to repeal this bill, alluding to this very petition, and 
to the comments Mr. Pelham made on it, as “ so like the famous Kentish petition, that if they 
had been treated in the same manner it would have been what they deserved,” observes in 
reply, that the “ right of petitioning either the Ling or the parliament in a decent and submis- 
sive manner, and without any riotous appearance against anything they think may affect their 
religion and liberties, will never, I hope, be taken from the subject.” Id. xv. 149. ; see also 
376. And it is very remarkable that nothwithstanding the violent clamour excited by that 
unfortunate statute, no petitions for its repeal are to be found in the journals. They are equally 
silent with legard to the marriage act, another topic of popular obloquy. Some petitions 
appear to have been presented against the bill for naturalization of foreign protestants ; but 
probably on the ground of its injurious effect on the parties themselves. The great multipli- 
cation of petitions on matters wholly unconnected with particular interests cannot, I believe, 
be traced higher than those for the abolition of the slave trade in 1787 ; though a few were 
presented for reform about the end of the American war, which would undoubtedly have been 
rejectedwith indignation in any earlier stage of our constitution. It may be remarked also 
that petitions against bills imposing duties arc not teceived, probably on the principle that they 
are intended for the general interests, though affecting the parties who thus complain of them. 
Hatsell, iii. 200. 

The convocation of public meetings for the debate of political questions, as preparatory to 
such addresses or petitions, is still less according to the practice and precedents of our ances- 
tors ; nor does it appear that the sheriffs or other magistrates are more invested with a right of 
convening or presiding in assemblies of this nature than any other persons ; though withm the 
bounds of the public peace, it would not perhaps be contended that they have ever been unlaw- 
ful. But that their origin can be distinctly traced higher than the year 1769 I am not prepared 
to assert. It will of course be understood, that this note is merely historical, ana without 
reference to the expediency of that change in our constitutional theory which it illustrates. 
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least, before a court of justice, and be judged by the common principles 
of law. One Ashby, however, a burgess of Aylesbury, having sued the 
returning officer for refusing his vote ; and three judges of the king's 
bench, against the opinion of chief-justice Holt, having determined for 
different reasons that it did not lie, a writ of error was brought in the 
house of lords, when the judgment was reversed. The house of com- 
mons took this up indignantly, and passed various resolutions, assert- 
ing their exclusive right to take cognisance of all matters relating to 
the election of their members. The lords repelled these by contrary 
resolutions; That by the known laws of this kingdom, every person 
having a right to give his vote, and being wilfully denied by the officer 
who ought to receive it, may maintain an action against such officer to 
recover damage for the injury ; That the contrary assertion is destruc- 
tive of the property of the subject, and tends to encourage corruption 
and partiality in returning officers ; That the declaring persons guilty 
of breach of privilege for prosecuting such actions, or for soliciting and 
pleading in them, is a manifest assuming a power to control the law, 
and hinder the course of justice, and subject the property of English- 
men to the arbitrary votes of the house of commons. They ordered a 
copy of these resolutions to be sent to all the sheriffs, and to be com- 
municated by them to all the boroughs in their respective counties. 

A prorogation soon afterwards followed, but served only to give 
breathing time to the exasperated parties; for it must be observed, 
that though a sense of dignity and privilege no doubt swelled the 
majorities in each house, the question was very much involved in the 
general whig and tory course of politics. But Ashby, during the recess, 
having proceeded to execution on his judgment, and some other actions 
having been brought against the returning officer of Aylesbury, the 
commons again took it up, and committed the parties to Newgate. 
They moved the court of king's bench for a habeas corpus ; upon the 
return to which, the judges, except Holt, thought themselves not war- 
ranted to set them at liberty against the commitment of the house. 
(State Trials, xiv, 849.) It was threatened to bring this by writ of error 
before the lords; and, in the disposition of that assembly, it seems pro- 
bable that they would have inflicted a severe wound on the privileges 
of the lower house, which must in all probability have turned out a sort 
of suicide upon their own. But the commons interposed by resolving 
to commit to prison the counsel and agents concerned in prosecuting 
the habeas corpus, and by addressing the queen not to grant a writ of 
error. The queen properly answered, that as this matter, relating to 
the course of judicial proceedings, was of the highest consequence, she 
thought it necessary to weigh very carefully what she should do. The 
lords came to some important resolutions : That neither house of par- 
liament hath any power by any vote or declaration to create to them- 
selves any new privilege that is not warranted by the known laws and 
customs of parliament ; That the house of commons, in committing to 
Newgate certain persons for prosecuting an action at law, upon pre- 
tence that their so doing was contrary to a declaration, a contempt of 
the jurisdiction, and a breach of the privileges of that house, have 
assumed to themselves alone a legislative power, by pretending to 
attribute the force of law to their declaration, have claimed a iurisdic- 
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Hon not warranted by the constitution, and have assumed a new privi* 
lege, to which they can show no title by the law and custom of 
parliament; and have thereby, as far as in them lies, subjected the 
rights of Englishmen, and the freedom of their persons, to the arbitrary 
votes of the house of commons; That every Englishman, who is 
imprisoned by any authority whatsoever, has an undoubted right to a 
writ of habeas corpus, in order to obtain his liberty by the due course 
of law ; That for the house of commons to punish any person foi 
assisting a prisoner to procure such a writ is an attempt of dangerous 
consequence, and a breach of the statutes provided for the liberty of 
the subject ; That a writ of error is not of grace but of right, and ought 
not to be denied to the subject when duly applied for, though at the 
request of either house of parliament. 

7 'hese vigorous resolutions produced a conference between the 
houses, which was managed with more temper than might have been 
•xpected from the tone taken on both sides. But, neither of them 
receding in the slightest degree, the lords addressed the queen, 
requesting her to issue the writs of error demanded upon the refusal of 
the king’s bench to discharge the parties committed by the house of 
commons. The queen answered the same day, that she should have 
granted the writs of error desired by them, but finding an absolute 
necessity of putting an immediate end to the session, she was sensible 
there could have been no further proceeding upon them. The meaning 
of this could only be, that by a prorogation all commitments by order 
of the lower house of parliament are determined, so that the parties 
tould stand in no need of a habeas corpus. But a great constitutional 
question was thus wholly eluded. 1 

We may reckon the proceedings against Mr. Alexander Murray, in 
1751, among the instances wherein the house of commons has been 
hurried by passion to an undue violence. This gentleman had been 
active in a contested Westminster election, on an anti-ministerial and 
perhaps Jacobite interest In the course of an inquiry before the 
house, founded on a petition against the return, the high-bailiff named 
Mr. Murray as having insulted him in the execution of his duty. The 
house resolved to hear Murray by counsel in his defence, and the high- 
bailiff also by counsel in support of the charge, and ordered the former 
to give bail for his appearance from time ' to time. These, especially 
the last, were innovations on the practice of parliament, and justly 
opposed by the more cool-headed men. After hearing witnesses on 
both sides, it was resolved that Murray should be committed to New- 
gate, and should receive this sentence upon his knees. This command 
ae steadily refused to obey, and thus drew on himself a storm of wrath 
at such insolence and audacity. But the times were no more, when the 
commons could inflict whippings and pillories on the refractory ; and 
they were forced to content themselves with ordering that no person 
should be admitted £0 him in prison, which, on account of his ill health, 
they soon afterwards relaxed. The public voice is never favourable to 
such arbitrary exertions of mere power : at the expiration of the ses- 
sion, Mr. Murray, thus grown from an intriguing Jacobite into a con> 
fessor of popular liberty, was attended home by a sort of triumphal 
1 Pari Hi&t. vi 225. ct post. State Trials, xiv. 695. et post 
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procession amidst the applause of the people. In the next session he 
was again committed on the same charge; a proceeding extremely 
violent and arbitrary.* 

It has been always deemed a most important and essential privilege 
of the houses of parliament, that they may punish in this summary 
manner by commitment all those who disobey their orders to attend as 
witnesses, or for any purpose of their constitutional duties. No inquiry 
could go forward before the house at large or its committees, without 
this power to enforce obedience ; especially when the information is to 
be extracted from public officers against the secret wishes of the court. 
It is equally necessary (or rather more so, since evidence not being on 
oath in the lower house, there can be no punishment in the course of 
law), that the contumacy or prevarication of witnesses should incur a 
similar penalty. No man would seek to take away this authority from 
parliament, unless he is either very ignorant of what has occurred in 
other times and in his own, or is a slave in the fetters of some 
general theory. 

But far less can be advanced for several exertions of power on record 
in the journals, which under the name of privilege must be reckoned by 
impartial men irregularities and encroachments, capable only at some 
periods of a kind of apology from the unsettled state of the constitution. 
The commons began, in the famous or infamous case of Floyd, to arro- 
gate a power of animadverting upon political offences, which was then 
wrested from them by the upper house. But in the first parliament of 
Charles I. they committed Montagu (afterwards the noted semi-popish 
bishop) to the serjeant, on account of a published book, containing doc- 
trines they did not approve. (Journs, vii. 9 July, 1729.) For this was 
evidently the main point, though he was also charged with reviling two 
persons who had petitioned the house, which bore a distant resemblance 
to a contempt. In the long parliament, even from its commencement, 
every boundary was swept away; it was sufficient to have displeased 
the majority by act or word ; but no precedents can be derived from a 
crisis of force struggling against force. If we descend to the reign of 
William III., it will be easy to discover instances of commitments, 
laudable in their purpose, but of such doubtful legality and dangerous 
consequence that no regard to the motive should induce us to justify 
the precedent. Graham and Burton, the solicitors of the treasury in 
all the worst state prosecutions under Charles and James, and Jenner, 
a baron of the exchequer, were committed to the Tower by the council 
immediately after the king’s proclamation, with an intention of pro- 
ceeding criminally against them. Some months afterwards, the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus, which had taken place by bill, having 
ceased, they moved the king’s bench to admit them to bail ; but the 
house of commons took this up, and, after a report of a committee as 
to precedents, put them in custody of the serjeant-at-arms. (Com. 
Journs. 25 Oct. 1689.) On complaints of abuses in victualling the 
navy, the commissioners of that department were sent for in the Ser- 
jeant’s custody, and only released on bail ten days afterwards. (ParL 
Hist. vii. 803.) But, without minutely considering the questionable 

* Parliamentary History xiv. 688. et post, 1063. Walpole’s Memoirs of the la$t Ten Year* 
of George II., t. 15. et po>t, 
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instances of privilege that we may regret to find, I will select one 
wherein the house of commons appears to have gone far beyond either 
the reasonable or customary limits of privilege, ari& that with very little 
pretext of public necessity. In the reign of George I., a newspaper 
called Mist’s Journal was notorious as the organ of the Jacobite faction. 
A passage full of the most impudent longings for the Pretender’s restora- 
tion having been laid before the house, it was resolved, May 28. 1721, 
“ That the said paper is a false, malicious, scandalous, infamous, and 
traitorous libel, tending to alienate the affections of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to excite the people to sedition and rebellion, with an inten- 
tion to subvert the present happy establishment, and to introduce 
popery and arbitrary power.” They went on after this resolution to 
commit the printer Mist to Newgate, and to address the king that the 
authors and publishers of the libel might be prosecuted. (Pari. Hist. 
Dec. 5.) It is to be observed that no violation of privilege either was, 
or indeed could be alleged as the ground of this commitment ; which 
seems to imply that the house conceived itself to be invested with 
a general power, at least in all political misdemeanours. 

I have not observed any case more recent than this of Mist, wherein 
any one has been committed on a charge which could not possibly be 
interpreted as a contempt of the house, or a breach of its privilege. 
It became however the practice, without previously addressing the 
king, to direct a prosecution by the attorney-general for offences of a 
public nature, which the commons had learned in the course of any 
inquiry, or which had been formally laid before them. (Lords’ Journs. 
10 Jan. 1702. Pari. Hist. vi. 21.) This seems to have been introduced 
about the beginning of the reign of Anne, and is undoubtedly a far 
more constitutional course than that of arbitrary punishment by over- 
straining their privilege. In some instances, libels have been publicly 
burned by the order of one or other house of parliament. 

I have principally adverted to the powers exerted by the lower house 
of parliament, in punishing those guilty of violating their privileges. 
It will of course be understood that the lords are at least equal in 
authority. In some respects indeed they have gone beyond. I do not 
mean that they would be supposed at present to have cognisance of 
any offence whatever, upon which the commons could not animadvert. 
Notwithstanding what they claimed in the case of Floyd, the subse- 
quent denial by the commons, and abandonment by themselves, of 
any original jurisdiction, must stand in the way of their assuming such 
authority over misdemeanours, more extensively at least than the com- 
mons, as has been shown, have' in some instances exercised it. But, 
while the latter have, with very few exceptions, and none since the 
restoration, contented themselves with commitment during the session, 
the lords have sometimes imposed fines, and, on some occasions in the 
reign of George II., have adjudged parties to imprisonment for a 
certain time. In one instance, so late as that reign, they sentenced 
a man to the pillory; and this had been done several times before. 
The judgments, however, of earlier ages give far less credit to the 
jurisdiction than they take from it. Besides the ever memorable case 
of Floyd, one John Blount, about the same time (27 Nov. 1621), was 
sentenced by the lords to imprisonment and hard labour in Bride- 
well during life. (Hargrave’s Juridic. Arguments, vol. i. p. 1 . &c.) 
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It may surprise those who have heard of the happy balance of the 
English constitution, of the responsibility of every man to the law, and 
of the security of the subject from all unlimited power, especially as to 
personal freedom, that this power of awarding punishment at discre- 
tion of the houses of parliament is generally reputed to be universal 
and uncontrollable. This indeed was by no means received at the 
time when the most violent usurpations under the name of privilege 
were first made ; the power was questioned by the royalist party who 
became its victims, and, among others, by the gallant Welshman, 
judge Jenkins, whom the long parliament had shut up in the Tower. 
But it has been several times brought into discussion before the ordi- 
nary tribunals ; and the result has been, that if the power of parlia- 
ment is not unlimited in right, there is at least no remedy provided 
against its excesses. 

The house of lords in 1677 committed to the Tower four peers, 
among whom was the earl of Shaftesbury, for a high contempt ; that is, 
for calling in question, during a debate, the legal continuance of par- 
liament after a prorogation of more than twelve months. Shaftesbury 
moved the court of king’s bench to release him upon a writ of habeas 
corpus. But the judges were unanimously of opinion, that they had no 
jurisdiction to inquire into a commitment by the lords of one of their 
body, or to discharge the party during the session, even though there 
might be, as appears to have been the case, such technical informality 
on the face of the commitment, as would be sufficient in an ordinary 
case to set it aside. (State Trials, vi. 1369. 1 Mod. Reports, 159.) 

Lord Shaftesbury was at this time in vehement opposition to the 
court. Without insinuating that this had any effect upon the judges, it 
is certain that a few years afterwards they were less inclined to magnify 
the privileges of parliament. Some who had been committed, very 
wantonly and oppressively, by the commons in 1680, under the name of 
abhorrers, brought actions for false imprisonment against Topham, the 
serjeant-at-arms. In one of these he put in what is called a plea to 
the jurisdiction, denying the competence of the court of king’s bench, 
inasmuch as the alleged trespass had been done by order of the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses of parliament. But the judges over- 
ruled this plea, and ordered him to plead in bar to the action. We do 
not find that Topham complied with this; at least judgments appear to 
have passed against him in these actions. 1 The commons, after the 
revolution, entered on the subject, and summoned two of the late 
judges, Pemberton and Jones, to their bar. Pemberton answered that 
he remembered little of the case ; but if the defendant should plead 
that he did arrest the plaintiff by order of the house, and should plead 
that to the jurisdiction of the king’s bench, he thought, with submis- 
sion, he could satisfy the house that such a plea ought to be overruled, 
and that he took the law to be so very clearly. The house pressed for 
his reasons, which he rather declined to give. But on a subsequent 
day he fully admitted that the order of the house was sufficient to take 
any one intq, custody, but that it ought to be pleaded in bar, and not to 
the jurisdiction, which would be of no detriment to the party, nor affect 
his substantial defence. It did not appear however that he had given 
1 State Trial*, xii. 8*a. T. Jones, Reports, ao8. 
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tay intimation from the bench of so favourable a leaning towards the 
rights of parliament ; and his present language might not uncharitably 
be ascribed to the change of times. The house resolved that the 
orders and proceedings of this house being pleaded to the jurisdiction 
of the court of king’s bench, ought not to be overruled; that the 
judges had been guilty of a breach of privilege, and should be taken 
into custody. (Journs., io. 12. 19. July, 1689.) 

I have already mentioned that, in the course of the controversy be- 
tween the two houses on the case of Ashby and White, the commons 
had sent some persons to Newgate for suing the returning officer of 
Aylesbury in defiance of their resolutions ; and that, on their applica- 
tion to the king’s bench to be discharged on their habeas corpus, the 
majority of the judges had refused it. Three judges, Powis, Gould, 
and Powell, held that the courts of Westminster Hall could have no 
power to judge of the commitments of the houses of parliament ; that 
they had no means of knowing what were the privileges of the com- 
mons, and consequently could not know their boundaries ; that the law 
and custom of parliament stood on its own basis, and was not to be 
decided by the general rules of law ; that no one had ever been dis- 
charged for such a commitment, which was an argument that it could 
not be done. Holt, the chief-justice, on the other hand maintained 
that no privilege of parliament could destroy a man’s right, such as 
that of bringing an action for a civil injury ; that neither house of 
parliament could separately dispose of the liberty and property of the 
people, which could only be done by the whole legislature ; that the 
judges were bound to take notice of the customs of parliament, be- 
cause they are part of the law of the land, and might as well be learned 
as any other part of the law. “It is the law,” he said, “ that gives the 
queen her prerogative ; it is the law gives jurisdiction to the house of 
lords, as it is the law limits the jurisdiction of the house of commons.” 
The eight other judges having been consulted, though not judicially, 
are stated to have gone along with the majority of the court, in holding 
that a commitment by either house of parliament was not cognisable 
at law. But from some of the resolutions of the lords on this occasion 
which I have quoted above, it may seem probable that, if a writ of 
error had been ever heard before them, they would have leaned to the 
doctrine of chief justice Holt, unless indeed withheld by the reflection 
that a similar principle might easily be extended to themselves. 
(State Trials, xiv. 849.) 

It does not appear that any commitment for breach of privilege was 
disputed until the year 1751 ; when Mr. Alexander Murray, of whom 
mention has been made, caused himself to be brought before the court 
of king’s bench on a habeas corpus. But the judges were unanimous 
in refusing to discharge him. “ The house of commons/’ said Mr, 
justice Wright, “ is a high court, and it is agreed on all hands that 
they have power to judge of their own privileges ; it need not appear 
to us what the contempt is for ; if it did appear, we could not judge 
thereof.” — “This court,” said Mr. justice Denison, “has np jurisdiction 
in the present case. We granted the habeas corpus, not knowing 
what the commitment was ; but now it appears to be for a contempt of 
the privileges of the house of commons. What the privileges of either 
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house are we do not know ; nor need they tell us what the contempt 
was, because we cannot judge of it ; for I must call this court inferior 
to the commons with respect to judging of their privileges, and con- 
tempts against them.” Mr. justice Foster agreed with the two others, 
that the house could commit for a contempt, which, he said, Holt had 
never denied in such a case as this before them. (State Trials, viii. 30.) 
It would be unnecessary to produce later cases which have occurred 
since the reign of George II., and elicited still stronger expressions 
from the judges of their incapacity to take cognisance of what may be 
done by the houses of parliament. 

Notwithstanding such imposing authorities, there have not been 
wanting some who have thought that the doctrine of uncontrollable 
privilege is both eminently dangerous in a free country, and repugnant 
to the analogy of our constitution. The manly language of lord Holt 
has seemed to rest on better principles of public utility, and even 
perhaps of positive law. 1 It is not however to be inferred that the 
right of either house of parliament to commit persons, even not of 
their own body, to prison, for contempts or breaches of privilege, ought 
to be called in question. In some cases this authority is as beneficial, 
and even indispensable, as it is ancient and established. Nor do I by 
any. means pretend that if the warrant of commitment merely recites 
the party to have been guilty of a contempt or breach of privilege, 
the truth of such allegation could be examined upon a return to a writ 
of habeas corpus, any more than in an ordinary case of felony. What- 
ever injustices may thus be done cannot have redress by any legal 
means ; because the house of commons (or the lords, as it may be) are 
the fit judges of the fact, and must be presumed to have determined it 
according to right. But it is a more doubtful question whether, if they 
should pronounce an offence to be a breach of privilege, as in the case 
of the Aylesbury men, which a court of justice should perceive to be 
clearly none, or if they should commit a man on a charge of mis- 
demeanour, and for no breach of privilege at all, as in the case of Mist 
the printer, such excesses of jurisdiction might not legally be restrained 
by the judges. If the resolutions of the lords in the business of Ashby 
and White are constitutional and true, neither house of parliament can 
create to itself any new privilege ; a proposition surely so consonant to 
the rules of English law, which require prescription or statute as the 
basis of every right, that few will dispute it ; and it must be still less 
lawful to exercise a jurisdiction over misdemeanours, by committing a 
party who would regularly be only held to bail on such a charge. Of 
this I am very certain, that if Mist, in the year 1721, had applied for 
his discharge on a habeas corpus, it would have been far more difficult 

1 This is very elaborately and dispassioantely argued by Mr. Hargrave in his Juridical A r- 

S uments, above cited; also vol. ii. p. 183. “ I understand it," he says, “ to be clearly part of 

le law and custom of parliament that each house of parliament may inquire into and Imprison 
fot breaches of privilege.” But this he thinks to be limited bylaw; and after allowing it clearly 
in cases of obstruction, arrest, assault, &c., on members, admits also that “the judicative 
power as to writing, speaking, or publishing of gross reflections upon the whole parliament or 
at>on either house, though perhaps originally questionable, seems now of too long a standing 
and of too much frequency in practice to be well counteracted.” But after mentioning the 
opinions of the judges in Crosby’s case, Mr. H. observes ; “lam myself far from being con- 
vinced that commitment for contempts by a house of parliament, or by the highest court of 
judicature in Westminster Hall, either ought to be, or are thus wholly privileged from all exa 
imitation . nd appeal** 
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to have opposed it on the score of precedent or of constitutional right, 
than it was for the attorney-general of Charles I., nearly one hundred 
years before, to resist the famous arguments of Selden and Littleton, in 
the case of the Buckinghamshire gentlemen committed by the council. 
If a few scattered acts of power can make such precedents as a court 
of justice must take as its rule, I am sure the decision, neither in this 
case nor in that of ship-money, was so unconstitutional as we usually 
suppose • it was by dwelling on all authorities in favour of liberty, and 
by setting aside those which made agaiast it, that our ancestors over- 
threw the claims of unbounded prerogative. Nor is this parallel less 
striking when we look at the tone of implicit obedience, respect, and 
confidence with which the judges of the eighteenth century have 
spoken of the houses of parliament, as if their sphere were too low for 
the cognisance of such a transcendent authority. 1 The same language 
almost to the words, was heard from the lips of the Hydes and 
Berkeleys in the preceding age, in reference to the king and to the 
privy council. But as, when the spirit of the government was almost 
wholly monarchical, so since it has turned chiefly to an aristocracy, the 
courts of justice have been swayed towards the predominant influence; 
not, in general, by any undue motives, but because it is natural for them 
to support power, to shun offence, and to shelter themselves behind pre- 
cedent. They have also sometimes had in view the analogy of parlia- 
mentary commitments to their own power of attachment for contempt, 
which they hold to be equally uncontrollable; a doctrine by no means 
so dangerous to the subject’s liberty, but liable also to no trifling 
objections.* 

The consequences of this utter irresponsibility in each of the two 
houses will appear still more serious, when we advert to the unlimited 
power of punishment which it draws with it. The commons indeed 
do not pretend to imprison beyond the session ; but the lords have 
imposed fines and definite imprisonment ; and attempts to resist these 
have been unsuccessful. (Hargrave, ubi supra.) If the matter is to 
rest upon precedent, or upon what overrides precedent itself, the 
absolute failure of jurisdiction in the ordinary courts, there seems 
nothing (decency and discretion excepted) to prevent their repeating 
the sentences of James Ids reign, whipping, branding, hard labour for 
life. Nay, they might order the usher of the black rod to take a man 
from their bar, and hang him up in the lobby. Such things would not 

1 Mr. justice Could, in Crosby’s case, as reported by Wilson, observes : “ It is true this court 
did, in the instance alluded to by the council at the bar (WYkes’s case, 2 Wilson, 151.), deter- 
mine upon the privilege of parliament in the case of a libel, hut then that privilege was pro- 
mulged and known ; it existed in records and law-books, and was allowed by parliament itself. 
But even in tnat case we now know that we were mistaken ; for the house of commons have 
tince determined , that privilege does not extend to matters of libel” It appears, therefore, 
that Mr. justice Gould thought a declaration of the house of commons was better authority 
than a decision of the court of common pleas, as to a privilege which, as he says, existed in 
records and law-books. 

* “ I am far from subscribing to all the latitude of the doctrine of attachments for contempts 
of the king’s courts of Westminster, especially the king’s bench, as it is sometimes stated, and 
it has been sometimes practised.” Hargrave, ii. 213. . 

“ The principle upon which attachments issue for libels on courts is of a more enlarged and 
important nature : it is to keep a blaze of glory around them % and to deter people from attempt* 
tng to render them contemptible in the eyes of the people.” Wtlmot’s Opinions and Judgments, 
p. ayo. Yet the king, who seems as much entitled to this blaze of glory as his judges, is diiven 
to the verdict of a jury before the most libellous insult on him can be punished. 
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be done, and, being done, would not be endured ; but it is much that 
any sworn ministers of the law should, even by indefinite language, 
have countenanced the legal possibility of tyrannous power in England. 
The temper of government itself, in modern times, has generally been 
mild ; and this is probably the best ground of confidence in the dis- 
cretion of parliament ; but popular, that is, numerous bodies are 
always prone to excess, both from the reciprocal influences of their 
passions, and the consciousness of irresponsibility ; for which reasons 
a democracy, that is, the absolute government of the majority, is in 
general the most tyrannical of any. Public opinion, it is true, in this 
country, imposes a considerable restraint ; yet this check is somewhat 
less powerful in that branch of the legislature which has gone the 
farthest in chastising breaches of privilege. I would not be understood 
however to point at any more recent discussions on this subject ; were 
it not, indeed, beyond the limits prescribed to me, it might be shown 
that the house of commons, in asserting its jurisdiction, has receded 
from much of the arbitrary power which it once arrogated, and which 
some have been disposed to bestow upon it. 

IV. It is commonly and justly said, that civil liberty is not only con- 
sistent with, but in its terms implies, the restrictive limitations oi 
natural liberty, which are imposed by law. But as these are not the 
less real limitations of liberty, it can hardly be maintained that the 
subject's condition is not impaired by very numerous restraints upon 
his will, even without reference to their expediency. The price may 
be well paid ; but it is still a price that it costs some sacrifice to pay. 
Our statutes have been growing in bulk and multiplicity with the 
regular session of parliament, and with the new system of govern- 
ment ; all abounding with prohibitions and penalties, which every man 
is presumed to know, but which no man, the judges themselves 
included, can really know with much exactness. We literally walk 
amidst the snares and pitfalls of the law. The very doctrine of the 
more rigid casuist, that men are bound in conscience to observe all 
the laws of their country, has become impracticable through their 
complexity and inconvenience ; and most of us are content to shift off 
their penalties in the mala prohibita with as little scruple as some feel 
in risking those of graver offences. But what more peculiarly belongs 
to the present subject is the systematic encroachment upon ancient 
constitutional principles, which has for a long time been made through 
new enactments proceeding from the crown, chiefly in respect to the 
revenue . 1 These may be traced indeed in the statute-book, at least as 


1 This effect of continual new statutes is well pointed out in a speech ascribed to sir William 
Wyndham, in 1734 : — “ The learned gentleman spoke (he says) of the prerogative of the crown, 
and asked us if it had lately been extended beyond the bounds prescribed to it by law. Sir, I 
will not say that there have been lately any attempts to extend it beyond the bounds pre- 
scribed by law, but I will say that these bounds have been of late so vastly enlarged 
that there seems to be no great occasion for any such attempt. What are the many 
penal laws made within these forty years, but so many extensions of the prerogative of 
the crown, and as many diminutions of the liberty of the subject? And whatever the neces- 
sity was that brought us into the enacting of such laws, it was a fatal necessity ; it has greatly 
added to the power of the crown, and particular care ought to be taken not to throw anymore 
weight into that scale.” Pari. Hist, ix, 463. 

Among the modern statutes which have strengthened the hands of the executive power, w# 
ihould mention the riot act, 1 Geo. I. stat. 2. c. 5., whereby all persons tumultuously assem* 
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high as the restoration, and really, began in the arbitrary times of revo* 
lution which preceded it They have, however, been gradually extended 
along with the public burthens, and as the severity of these has 
prompted fresh artifices of evasion. It would be cunous, but not 
within the scope of this work, to analyze our immense fiscal law, and 
to trace the history of its innovations. These consist partly in taking 
away the cognisance of offences against the revenue from juries, whose 
partiality in such cases there was in truth much reason to apprehend, 
and vesting it either in commissioners of the revenue itself or in 
magistrates ; partly in anomalous and somewhat arbitrary powers with 
regard to the collection ; partly in deviations from the established 
rules of pleading and evidence, by throwing on the accused party in 
fiscal causes the burthen of proving his innocence, or by superseding 
the necessity of rigorous proof as to matters wherein it is ordinarily 
required ; and partly in shielding the officers of the crown, as far as 
possible, from their responsibility for illegal actions, by permitting 
special circumstances of justification to be given in evidence without 
being pleaded, or by throwing impediments of various kinds in the 
way of the prosecutor, or by subjecting him to unusual costs in the 
event of defeat. 

These restraints upon personal liberty, and what is worse, these 
endeavours, as they seem, to prevent the fair administration of justice 
between the crown and the subject, have in general, more especially in 
modern times, excited little regard as they have passed through the 
houses of parliament. A sad necessity has over-ruled the maxims of 
ancient law ; nor is it my business to censure our fiscal code, but to 
point out that it is to be counted as a set-off against the advantajges of 
the revolution, and has in fact diminished the freedom and justice 
which we claim for our polity. And that its provisions have sometimes 
gone so far as to give alarm to not very susceptible minds may be 
shown from a remarkable debate in the year 1737. A bill having been 
brought in by the ministers to prevent smuggling, which contained 
some unusual clauses, it was strongly opposed, among other peers, by 
lord chancellor Talbot himself, of course, in the cabinet, and by lord 
Hardwick, then chief-justice, a regularly bred crown-lawer, and in his 
whole life disposed to hold very high the authority of government. 
They objected to a clause subjecting any three persons travelling with 
arms, to the penalty of transportation, on proof by two witnesses, that 
their intention was to assist in the clandestine landing, or carrying 
away prohibited or unaccustomed goods. “ We have in our laws,” said 
one of the opposing lords, “no such thing as a crime by implication, nor 
can a malicious intention ever be proved by witnesses. Facts only are 
admitted to be proved, and from those facts the judge and jury are to 
determine with what intention they were committed ; but no judge or 
jury can ever, by our laws, suppose, much less determine, that an 
action, in itself innocent or indifferent, was attended with a criminal 

bled to the disturbance of the public peace, and not dispersing within one hour after proclama- 
tion made by a single magistrate, are made guilty of a capital felony. I am by no means 
controverting the expediency of this law .but, especially when combined with the prompt aid 
of a military force, it is surely a compensation for much that may seem to have been thrown 
into the popular scale. 
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and malicious intention. Another security for our liberties is, that no 
subject can be imprisoned unless some felonious and high crime be 
sworn against him. This, with respect to private men, is the very 
foundation stone of all our liberties ; and if we remove it, if we but 
knock off a corner, we may probably overturn the whole fabric. A 
third guard for our liberties is that right which every subject has, not 
only to provide himself with arms proper for his defence, but to 
accustom himself to the use of those arms, and to travel with them 
whenever he has a mind.” But the clause in question, it was con- 
tended, was repugnant to all the maxims of free government. No 
presumption of a crime could be drawn from the mere wearing of arms, 
an act not only innocent, but highly commendable ; and therefore the 
admitting of witnesses to prove 'hat any of these men were armed, in 
order to assist in smuggling, would be the admitting of witnesses to prove 
an intention, which was inconsistent with the whole tenor of our laws. 1 
They objected to another provision, subjecting a party against whom 
information should be given that he intended to assist in smuggling, to 
imprisonment without bail, though the offence itself were in its nature 
bailable ; to another, which made informations for assault upon officers 
of the revenue triable in any county of England ; and to a yet more 
startling protection thrown round the same favoured class, that the 
magistrates should be bound to admit them to bail on charges of kill- 
ing or wounding any one in the execution of their duty. The bill itself 
was carried by no great majority ; and the provisions subsist at this 
day, or perhaps have received a further extension. 

It will thus appear to every man who takes a comprehensive view of 
our constitutional history, that the executive government, though shorn 
of its lustre, has not lost so much of its real efficacy by the conse- 
quences of the revolution as is often supposed ; at least, that with a 
regular army to put down insurrection, and an influence sufficient to 
obtain fresh statutes of restriction, if such should ever be deemed 
necessary, it is not exposed, in the ordinary course of affairs, to any 
' serious hazard. But we must here distinguish the executive govern- 
ment, using that word in its largest sense, from the crown itself, or the 
personal authority of the sovereign. This is a matter of rather delicate 
inquiry, but too material to be passed by. 

The real power of the prince, in the most despotic monarchy, must 
have its limits from nature, and bear some proportion to his courage, 
his activity, and his intellect. The tyrants of the East become puppets 
or slaves of their vizirs ; or it turns to a game of cunning, wherein the 
winner is he who shall succeed in tying the bow-string round the other's 
neck. After some ages of feeble monarchs, the titular royalty is found 
wholly separated from the power of command, and glides on to pos- 
terity in its languid channel, till some usurper or conqueror stops up 
the stream for ever. In the civilized kingdoms of Europe, those very 
institutions which secure the permanence of royal families, and afford 
them a guarantee against manifest subjection to a minister, take 
generally out of the hands of the sovereign the practical government 
of his people. Unless his capacities are above the level of ordinary 

1 9 Geo. II. cr. 35. sect. xo. 13. Pari. Hist. Lx. 1229. I quote this as T find it; but proba- 
bly the expressions are not quite correct ; for the reasoning is not so. 
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kings, he must repose on the wisdom and diligence of the statesmen he 
employs, with the sacrifice, perhaps, of his own prepossessions in policy, 
and against the bent of his personal affections. The power of a king 
of England is not to be compared with an ideal absoluteness, but with 
that which could be enjoyed in the actual state of society, by the same 
Derson in a less bounded monarchy. 

The descendants of William the Conqueror on the English throne, 
down to the end of the seventeenth century, have been a good deal 
above the average in those qualities which enable, or at least induce, 
kings to takeon themselves a large share of the public administration ; 
as will appear by comparing their line with that of the house of Capet, 
or perhaps most others during an equal period. Without going farther 
back, we know that Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, the four kings 
of the house of Stuart, though not always with as much ability as dili- 
gence, were the master-movers of their own policy, not very susceptible 
of advice, and always sufficiently acquainted with the details of govern- 
ment to act without it. This was eminently the case also with William 
111., who was truly his own minister, and much better fitted for that 
office than those who served him. The king, according to our consti- 
tution, is supposed to be present in council, and was in fact usually, or 
very frequently, present, so long as the council remained as a delibe- 
rative body for matters of domestic and foreign policy. But, when a 
junto or cabinet came to supersede that ancient and responsible body, 
the king himself ceased to preside, and received their advice separately, 
according to their respective functions of treasurer, secretary, or chan- 
cellor, or that of the whole cabinet through one of its leading members. 
This change however was gradual; for cabinet councils were some- 
times held in the presence of William and Anne; to which other 
counsellors, although not strictly of that select number, were occa- 
sionally summoned. 

But on the accession of the house of Hanover, this personal superin- 
tendence of the sovereign necessarily came to an end. The fact is hardly 
credible, that, George I. being incapable of speaking English, as sir 
Robert Walpole was of conversing in French, the monarch and his 
•Minister held discourse with each other in Latin. 1 It is impossible 
:hat, with so defective a means of communication, (for Walpole cannot 
oe supposed to have spoken readily a language very little familiar in 
this country,) George could have obtained much insight into his 
domestic affairs, or been much acquainted with the characters of his 
subjects. We know, in truth, that he nearly abandoned the considera- 
tion of both, and trusted his ministers with the entire management of 
this kingdom, content to employ its great name for the promotion of 
his electoral interests. This continued in a less degree to be the case 
with his son, who, though better acquainted with the language and cir- 
cumstances of Great Britain, and more jealous of his prerogative, was 
conscious of his incapacity to determine on matters of domestic 
government, and reserved almost his whole attention for the politics 
of Germany. 

1 Cox’s Walpole, i. 206. H. Walpole’s Works, iv. 476. The former, however seems to rest 
on H. Walpole’s verbal communication, whose want of accuracy, or veracity, or both, is so 
payable that no great stress can be laid on his testimony. I believe, however, that the fact 
«f Gaonre I. and his minister conversing in Latin may be proved on other authority. 
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The broad distinctions of party contributed to weaken the real 
supremacy of the sovereign. It had been usual before the revolution, 
and in the two succeeding reigns, to select ministers individually at 
discretion; and, though some might hold themselves at liberty to 
decline office, it was by no means deemed a point of honour and 
fidelity to do so. Hence men in the possession of high posts had no 
strong bond of union, and frequently took opposite sides on public 
measures of no light moment. The queen particularly was always loth 
to discard a servant on account of his vote in parliament ; a conduct 
generous perhaps, but feeble, inconvenient, when carried to such 
excess, in our constitution, and in effect holding out a reward to ingrati- 
tude and treachery. But the whigs having come exclusively into office 
under the line of Hanover (which, as I have elsewhere observed, was 
inevitable), formed a sort of phalanx, which the crown was not always 
able to break, and which never could have been broken, but for that 
internal force of repulsion by which personal cupidity and ambition are 
ever tending to separate the elements of factions. It became the point 
of honour among public men to fight uniformly under the same banner, 
though not perhaps for the same cause ; if indeed there was any cause 
really fought for, but the advancement of a party. In this preference 
of certain denominations, or of certain leaders, to the real principles 
which ought to be the basis of political consistency, there was an evi- 
dent deviation from the true standard of public virtue ; but the igno- 
miny attached to the dereliction of friends for the sake of emolument, 
though it was every day incurred, must have tended gradually to purify 
the general character of parliament. Meanwhile the crown lost all that 
party attachments gained ; a truth indisputable on reflection, though 
while the crown and the party in power act in the same direction, the 
relative efficiency of the two forces is not immediately estimated. It 
was seen, however, very manifestly in the year 1746 ; when, after long 
bickering between the Pelhams and lord Granville, the king’s favourite 
minister, the former, in conjunction with a majority of the cabinet, 
threw up their offices, and compelled the king, after an abortive effort 
at a new administration, to sacrifice his favourite, and replace those in 
power whom he could not exclude from it. The same took place in a 
later period of his reign, when after many struggles he submitted to the 
ascendancy of Mr. Pitt.i 

1 H. Walpole’s Memoirs of the last Ten Years. Lord Waldegiave’s Memoirs. In this wen- 
written little book, which having been published in the modern fashion, at a price dispropor- 
tion^ to its length, has not been sufficiently known, the character of George II. in reference 
to his constitutional position is thus delicately drawn: “He has more knowledge of foreign 
affairs than most of his ministers, and has good general notions of the constitution, strength, 
and interest of this country ; but, being past thirty when the Hanover succession took place, 
and having since experienced the violence of party, the injustice of popular clamour, the cor- 
ruption of parliaments, and the selfish motives of pretended patriots, it is not surprising that 
he should have contracted some prejudices in favour of those governments where the royal 
authority is under less restraint. Ye* prudence has so far prevailed over these prejudices, that 
they have never influenced his conduct. On the conti ary, many laws have been enacted in 
favour of public liberty ; and in the course of a long reign there has not been a single attempt 
to extend the prerogative of the crown beyond its proper limits. He ha? as much personal 
bravery as any man, though his political courage seems somewhat problematical ; however, it 
is a fault on the right side ; for had he always been a? firm and undaunted in the closet as he 
showed himself at Oudenarde and Dettingen, he might not have proved quite so good a king 
in this limited monarchy.” P, 5. This was^yitten in 1757. 

The real tories, those I mean who adhered iC the principles expressed by that name, thought 
the constitutional prerogative of the Crown impaired by a conspiracy of its servants!. Th« 
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It seems difficult for any king of England* however conscientiously 
observant of the lawful rights of his subjects, and of the limitations they 
impose on his prerogative, to rest always very content with this practi- 
cal condition of the monarchy. The choice of his counsellors, the con- 
duct of government, are intrusted, he will be told, by the constitution 
to his sole pleasure. Yet both as to the one and the other he finds a 
perpetual disposition to restrain his exercise of power ; and, though it 
is easy to demonstrate that the public good is far better promoted by 
the virtual control of parliament and the nation over the whole execu- 
tive government than by adhering to the letter of the constitution, it is 
not to be expected that the argument will be conclusive to a royal 
understanding. Hence, he may be tempted to play rather a petty 
game, and endeavour to regain, by intrigue and insincerity, that power 
of acting by his own will, which he thinks unfairly wrested from him. 
A king of England, in the calculations of politics, is little more than 
one among the public men of the day ; taller indeed, like Saul or 
Agamemnon, by the head and shoulders, and therefore with no slight 
advantages in the scramble ; but not a match for the many, unless he 
can bring some dexterity to second his strength, and make the best of 
the self-interest and animosities of those with whom he has to deal. 
And of this there wall generally be so much, that in the long run he 
wall be found to succeed in the greater part of his desires. Thus 
George I. and George II., in whom the personal authority seems to 
have been at the lowest point it has ever reached, drew their ministers, 
not always willingly, into that course of continental politics which was 
supposed to serve the purposes of Hanover far better than of England. 
It is well known that the Walpoles and the Pelhams condemned in 
private this excessive predilection of their masters for their native 
country, which alone could endanger their English throne . 1 Yet after 


notions are expressed in some Letters on the English Nation, published about 1756, under the 
name of Battista Angeloni, by Dr. Shebbeare, once a Jacobite, and still so bitter an enemy of 
William III. and George 1. that he stood in the pillory, not long afterwards, for a libel on 
those princes (among other things) ; on which He race Walpole justly animadverts, as a stretch 
of the law by lord Mansfield destructive of ad historical truth. Memoirs of the last Ten Years, 
ii, 328. Shebbeare, however, was afterwards pensioned, along with Johnson, by lord Bute, 
ana at the time when these letters were written may possibly have been in the Leicester-houso 
interest. Certain it is that the self-interested cabal who belonged to that little court endea- 
voured too successfully to persuade its chief and her son that the crown was reduced to a state 
of vassalage, from which it ought to be emancipated ; and the government of the duke of 
Newcastle, as strong in parry connexion as it was contemptible in ability and reputation, 
afforded them no bad argument. The consequences are well known, but do not enter into the 
plan of this'* rk 

1 Many pn. jfs of this occur in the correspondence published by Mr. Coxe. Thus Horace 
Walpole writing to his brother sir Robert, in 1739, says: “ King WilHam had no other object 
but the liberties and balance of Europe ; but, good God ! what is the case now? I will tell 
you in confidence ; little, low, partial electoral notions are able to stop or confound the best 
conducted project for the public.” Mem. of sir R, Walpole, iii. 535. The Walpoles had, 
some years before, disapproved the policy of lord Townshend on account of his favouring the 
king’s Hanoverian prejudices. Id. !. 334. And in the preceding reign both these whig leaders 
were extremely disgusted with the Germanism and continual absence of George I., Ia. ii. 116. 
?97. ; though first Townshend, and afterwards Walpole, according to the necessity, or supposed 
necessity, which controls statesmen (that is, the fear of losing their places,) became in appear- 
ance the passive instruments of royal pleasure. 

ft is now however known that George II. had been induced by Walpole to come into a scheme 
by which Hanover, after his decease, was to be separated from England. It stands on the 
indisputable authority of speaker Onslow. ** A little while before sir Robert Walpole’s fall, 
\ana a* 2 . popular act to save himself, for he went very unwillingly out of his offices and power.) 
be took sue one dav aside, and said, * What will you say, speaker, if this hand of mine 
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the two latter brothers had inveighed against lord Grenville, and driven 
him out of power for seconding the king's pertinacity in continuing the 
war of 1743, they went on themselves in the same track for at least two 
years, to the imminent hazard of losing for ever the Low Countries and 
Holland, if the French government, so indiscriminately charged with 
ambition, had not displayed extraordinary moderation at the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. The twelve years that ensued gave more abundant 
proofs of the submissiveness with which the schemes of George II. for 
the good of Hanover were received by his ministers, though not by his 
people ; but the most striking instance of all is the abandonment by 
Mr. Pitt himself of all his former professions in pouring troops into 
Germany. I do not inquire whether a sense of national honour might 
not render some of these measures justifiable, though none of them 
were advantageous? but it is certain that the strong bent of the king's 
partiality forced them on against the repugnance of most statesmen, as 
well as of the great majority in parliament and out of it. 

Comparatively however with the state of prerogative before the 
revolution, we can hardly dispute that there has been a systematic 
diminution of the reigning prince’s control, which, though it may be 
compensated or concealed in ordinary times by the general influence of 
the executive administration, is of material importance in a constitu- 
tional light. Independently of other consequences which might be 
pointed out as probable or contingent, it affords a real security against 
endeavours by the crown to subvert or essentially impair the other 
parts of our government. For, though a king may believe himself and 
his posterity to be interested in obtaining arbitrary power, it is far less 
likely that a minister should desire to do so — I mean arbitrary, not in 
relation to temporary or partial abridgements of the subject's liberty, 
but to such points as Charles I. and James II. attempted to execute. 
What indeed might be effected by a king, at once able, active, popular, 
and ambitious, should such ever unfortunately appear in this country, 
it is not easy to predict ; certainly hi ■> reign would be dangerous, on 
one side or other, to the present balance of the constitution. But 
against this contingent evil, or the far more probable encroachments 
of ministers, which, though not going the full length of despotic power, 
might slowly undermine and contract the rights of the people, no posi- 
tive statutes can be devised so effectual as the vigilance of the people 
themselves and their increased means of knowing and estimating the 
measures of their government. 

bring a message from the king to the house of commons, declaring his consent to having any of 
his family, after his death, to be made, by act of parliament, incapable of inheriting and enjoy- 
ing the crown, and possessing the electoral dominions at the same time?’ My answer was, 
* Sir, it will be as a message fiom heaven.’ He replied, * It will be done.’ But it was not done, 
and I have good reason to believe, it would have been opposed, and rejected at that time, 
because it came from him, and by the means of those who had always been most clamorous for 
It ; and thus perhaps the opportunity was lost : when will it come again? It was said that the 
prince at that juncture would have consented to it, if he could have had the credit and popu- 
larity of the measure, and that some of his friends were to have moved it in parliament, but 
that the design at St. James’ sprevented it. Notwithstanding all this, I have had some thoughts 
that neither court ever really intended the thing itself ; but that it came on and went off, by a 
jealousy of each other in it, and that both were equally pleased that it did so, from an equal 
fondness (very natural) for their own native country." Notes on Burnet, iv, 490. Oxf. edit. 
This story has been told before, but not in such a manner as to preclude ft doubt of its 
authenticity. 
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The publication of regular newspapers, partly designed for the com- 
munication of intelligence, partly for the discussion of political topics, 
may be referred to the latter part of the reign of Anne, when they 
obtained great circulation, and became the accredited organs of different 
factions. The tory ministers were annoyed at the vivacity of the press, 
both in periodical and other writings, which led to a stamp-duty, in- 
tended chiefly to diminish their number, and was nearly producing 
more pernicious restrictions, such as renewing the licensing-act, or com- 
pelling authors to acknowledge their names . 1 These however did not 
take place, and the government more honourably coped with their 
adversaries in the same warfare ; nor, with Swift and Bolingbroke on 
their side, could they require, except indeed through the badness of 
their cause, any aid from the arm of power . 2 

In a single hour, these two great masters of language were changed 
from advocates of the crown to tribunes of the people ; both more dis- 
tinguished as writers in this altered scene of their fortunes, and cer- 
tainly among the first political combatants with the weapons of the 
press whom the world has ever known, llolingbroke’s influence was of 
course greater in England ; and, with all the signal faults of his public 
character, with all the factiousness which dictated most of his writings, 
and the indefinite declamation or shallow reasoning which they frequently 
display, they have merits not always sufficiently acknowledged. He 
seems first to have made the tories reject their old tenets of exalted pre- 
rogative and hereditary right, and scorn the high-church theories which 
they had maintained under William and Anne. His Dissertation on 
Parties, and Letters on the History of England, are in fact written on 
whig principles (if I know what is meant by that name) in their general 
tendency; however a politician, who had always some particular end in 
view, may have fallen into several inconsistencies. The same character 
is due to the Craftsman, and to most of the temporary pamphlets 
directed against sir Robert Walpole. They teemed, it is true, with 
exaggerated declamations on the side of liberty ; but that was the side 
they took; it was to generous prejudices they appealed, nor did they 
ever advert to the times before the revolution but with contempt or 
abhorrence. Libels there were indeed of a different class, proceeding 
from the Jacobite school ; but these obtained little regard ; the Jacob- 
ites themselves, or such as affected to be so, having more frequently 
espoused that cause from a sense of dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the reigning family, than from much regard to the pretensions of the 
other. Upon the whole matter it must be evident to every person who 
is at all conversant with the publications of George I I/s reign, with the 
poems, the novels, the essays, and almost all the literature of the time, 
that what are called the popular or liberal doctrines of government 

1 A bill was brought in for this purpose in 1712, which Swift, in his History of the Last Four 
Years, who never printed anything with his name, naturally blames. It miscarried probably 
on account of this provision. Pari. Hist. vi. 1141 But the queen, on opening the session, in 
April, 1713, recommended some new law to check the licentiousness of the press. Id. 1x73. 
Nothing however was done in consequence. 

2 Bohngbroke’s letter to the Examiner, in 1710, excited so much attention, that it was 
answered by lord Cowper, then chancellor, in a letter to the Taller. Somers Tracts, xiii. 75. ; 
where sir Walter Scott justly observes, that the fact of two such statesmen becoming the cor- 
respondents of periodical publications shows the influence they must have acquired over tho 
rutblic mind. 
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were decidedly prevalent. The supporters themselves of the Walpole 
and Pelham administrations, though professedly whigs, and tenacious 
of revolution principles, made complaints, both in parliament and in 
pamphlets, of the democratical spirit, the insubordination to authority, 
the tendency to republican sentiments, which they alleged to have 
gained ground among the people. It is certain that the tone of popu- 
lar opinion gave some countenance to these assertions, though much 
exaggerated, in order to create alarm in the aristocratical classes, and 
furnish arguments against redress of abuses. 

The two houses of parliament are supposed to deliberate with closed 
doors. It is always competent for any one member to insist that 
strangers be excluded ; not on any special ground, but by merely enforc- 
ing the standing order for that purpose. It has been several times 
resolved, that it is a high breach of privilege to publish any speeches 
or proceedings of the commons ; though they have since directed their 
own votes and resolutions to be printed. Many persons have been 
punished by commitment for this offence; and it is still highly irregular, 
in any debate, to allude to the reports in newspapers, except for the 
purpose of animadverting on the breach of privilege. 1 Notwithstand- 
ing this pretended strictness, notices of the more interesting discussions 
were frequently made public; and entire speeches were sometimes circu- 
lated by those who had sought popularity in delivering them. After 
the accession of George I. we find a pretty regular account of debates 
in an annual publication, Boyer’s Historical Register, which was con- 
tinued to the year 1737. They were afterwards published monthly, and 
much more at length, in the London and the Gentleman’s Magazines ; 
the latter, as is well known, improved by the pen of Johnson, yet not 
so as to lose by any means the leading scope of the arguments. It 
follows of course that the restriction upon the presence of strangers 
had been almost entirely dispensed with. A transparent veil was 
thrown over this innovation by disguising the names of the speakers, or 
more commonly by printing only initial and final letters. This ridicu- 
lous affectation of concealment was extended to many other words in 
political writings, and had not wholly ceased in the American war. 

It is almost impossible to over-rate the value of this regular publica- 
tion of proceedings in parliament, carried as it has been in our own 
time to nearly as great copiousness aud accuracy as is probably attain- 
able. It tends manifestly and powerfully to keep within bounds the 
supineness and negligence, the partiality and corruption, to which every 


* It was resolved, nem. con., Feb. 26. 1729, That it is an indignity to, and a breach of the 
privilege of this house, for any person to presume to give, in written or printed newspapers, 
any account or minutes of the debates, or other proceedings of this house or of any committee 
thereof ; and that upon discovery of the authors, &c., this house will proceed against the 
offenders with the utmost severity. Pari. Hist, viii 687. There are former resolutions to the same 
effect. The speaker having himself brought the subject under consideration some years after- 
wards, in 1738, the resolution was repeated in nearly the same words, hut after a debate, 
wherein, though no one undertook to defend the practice, the danger of impairing the liberty 
of the press was more insisted upon than would formerly have been usual ; and sir Robert 
Walpole took credit to himself, justly enough, for respecting it more than his predecessors. Id. 
x. 800^ Coxe’s Walpole, i. 572. Edward Cave, the well-known editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and the publisher of another magazine, was brought to the bar, April 30. 1747, for 
publishing the house’s debates ; when the former denied that he retained any person in pay to 
make the speeches, and after expressing his contrition was discharged on payment of fees. 
Part. Hut. xiv. 57. 
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parliament, either from the nature of its composition or the frailty of 
mankind, must more or less be liable. Perhaps the constitution would 
not have stood so long, or rather would have stood like an useless and 
untenantcd mansion, if this unlawful means had not kept up a per- 
petual intercourse, a reciprocity of influence, between the parliament 
and the people. A stream of fresh air, boisterous perhaps sometimes 
as the winds of the north, yet as healthy and invigorating, flows in to 
renovate the stagnant atmosphere, and to prevent that malaria which 
self-interest and oligarchical exclusiveness are always tending to gener- 
ate. Nor has its importance been less perceptible in affording the means 
of vindicating the measures of government, and securing to them, when 
just and reasonable, the approbation of the majority among the middle 
ranks, whose weight in the scale has been gradually enhanced during 
the last and the present centuries. 

This augmentation of the democratical influence, using that term as 
applied to the commercial and industrious classes in contradistinction 
to the territorial aristocracy, was the slow but certain effect of accumu- 
lated wealth and diffused knowledge, acting however on the traditional 
notions of freedom and equality which had ever prevailed in the 
English people. The nation, exhausted by the long wars of William 
and Anne, recovered strength in thirty years of peace that ensued ; and 
in that period, especially under the prudent rule of Walpole, the seeds 
of our commercial greatness were gradually ripened. It was evidently 
the most prosperous season that England had ever experienced ; and 
the progression, though slow, being uniform, the reign perhaps of 
George II. might not disadvantageously be compared, for the real 
happiness of the community, with that more brilliant but uncertain and 
oscillatory condition which has ensued. A distinguished writer has 
observed that the labourer’s wages have never, at least for many ages, 
commanded so large a portion of subsistence as in this part of the 
eighteenth century.* The public debt, though it excited alarms from its 
magnitude, at which we are now accustomed to smile, and though too 
little care was taken for redeeming it, did not press very heavily on 
the nation ; as the low rate of interest evinces, the government securi- 
ties at three per cent, having generally stood above par. In the war of 
1743, which from the selfish practice of relying wholly on loans did not 
much retard the immediate advance of the country, and still more 
after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, a striking increase of wealth became 
perceptible.* This was shown in one circumstance directly affecting 
the character of the constitution. The smaller boroughs, which had 
been from the earliest time under the command of neighbouring peers 
and gentlemen, or sometimes of the crown, were attempted by rich 
capitalists, with no other connexion or recommendation than one which 
is generally sufficient. This appears to have been first observed in the 
general elections of 1747 and 1 754 ; 8 and though the prevalence of 
bribery in a less degree is attested by the statute-book, and the journals 
of parliament from the revolution, it seems not to have broken down 

1 Malthus, Principles of Political Economy (1820), p. 279. 

* Macpherson (or Anderson), Hist, of Commerce. Chalmer’s Estimate of Strength of Great 
Britain. Sinclair's Hist, of Revenue, cum multis ahts. 

* Tindal, apud Pari. Hist. xiv. 66. I have read the same in other books, but know not at 
present where to search for the passages. 
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all flood-gates till near the end of the reign of George II. or rather 
perhaps the first part of the next. The sale of seats in parliament, 
like any other transferable property, is never mentioned in any book 
that I remember to have seen of an earlier date than 1760. We may 
dispense therefore with the inquiry in what manner this extraordinary 
traffic has affected the constitution, observing only that its influence 
must have tended to counteract that of the territorial aristocracy, 
which is still sufficiently predominant. The country gentlemen, who 
claimed to themselves a character of more independence and patriot- 
ism than could be found in any other class, had long endeavoured to 
protect their ascendency by excluding the rest of the community from 
parliament. This was the principle of the bill, which, after being 
frequently attempted, passed into a law during the tory administration 
of Anne, requiring every member of the commons, except those for the 
universities, to possess, as a qualification for his seat, a landed estate, 
above all encumbrances, of 300/. a year. 1 By a later act of George II., 
with which it was thought expedient, by the government of the day, to 
gratify the landed interest, this property must be stated on oath by 
every member on taking his seat, and, if required, at his election. (33 
G. II. c. 20.) The law is however notoriously evaded ; and though 
much might be urged in favour of rendering a competent income the 
condition of eligibility, few would be found at present to maintain that 
the freehold qualification is not required both unconstitutionally, 
according to the ancient theory of representation, and absurdly, accord- 
ing to the present state of property in England. But I am again 
admonished, as frequently I have been in writing these last pages, to 
break off from subjects that might carry me too far away from the 
business of this history ; and, content with compiling and selecting the 
records of the past, to shun the difficult and ambitious office of judging 
the present, or of speculating upon the future. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF SCOTLAND. 

Karly State of Scotland — Introduction of Feudal System — Scots Par - 
liament— Power of the Aristocracy — Royal Influence in Parliament 
— Judicial Power — Court of Session — Reformation — Power of the 
Presbyterian Clergy — Their Attempts at Independence on the State 
— Andrew Melvil — Success of James VI, in restraining them — 
Establishment of Episcopacy— Innovations of Charles L — Arbitrary 
Government — Civil War — Tyrannical Government of Charles II , — 
Reign of James VII. — Revolution , and Establishment of Presbytery 
— Reign of William III . — Act of Security— The Union — Gradual 
Decline of Jacobitism, — pp. 805-830. 

1 9 Anne, C. 5. A bill for this purpose had passed the commons in 1696 ; the city of London 
and several other places petitioning against it. Journs. Nov. 21. &c. The house refused to 
let some of these petitions be read ; I suppose on the ground that they related to a matter of 
general policy. These towns however had a very fair pretext for alleging that they were 
interested ; and in fact a rider was added to the bill, that any merchant might serve for a 
place where he should be himself a voter, on making oath that he was worth 5000/. jour- 
nals, Dec. 19 * 
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Ct is not very profitable to inquire into the constitutional antiquities of 
a country which furnishes no authentic historian, nor laws, nor charters, 
to guide our research, as is the case with Scotland before the twelfth 
century. The latest and most laborious of her antiquaries appears to 
have proved that her institutions were wholly Celtic until that era, 
and greatly similar to those of Ireland. (Chalmers's Caledonian, vol. i. 
passim.) A total, though probably gradual, change must therefore 
have taken place in the next age, brought about by means which have 
not been satisfactorily explained. The crown became strictly heredi- 
tary, the governors of districts took the appellation of earls, the whole 
kingdom was subjected to a feudal tenure; the Anglo-Norman laws, 
tribunals, local and municipal magistracies were introduced as far as 
the royal influence could prevail; above all a surprising number of 
families, chiefly Norman, but some of Saxon or Flemish descent, settled 
upon estates granted by the kings of Scotland, and became the foun- 
ders of its aristocracy. It was, as truly as some time afterwards in 
Ireland, the encroachment of a Gothic and feudal polity upon the 
inferior civilization of the Celts, though accomplished with far less 
resistance, and not quite so slowly. Yet the Highland tribes long 
adhered to their ancient usages ; nor did the laws of English origin 
obtain in some other districts two or three centuries after their estab- 
lishment on both sides of the Forth. 1 * 

It became almost a necessary consequence from this adoption of the 
feudal system, and assimilation to the English institutions, that the 
kings of Scotland would have their general council or parliament upon 
nearly the same model as that of the Anglo-Norman sovereigns they 
so studiously imitated. If the statutes ascribed to William the Lion, 
contemporary with our Henry II., are genuine, they were enacted, as 
we should expect to find, with the concurrence of the bishops, abbots, 
barons, and other good men (probi homines) of the land ; meaning 
doubtless the inferior tenants in capite. 3 * These laws indeed are ques- 
tionable, and there is a great want of unequivocal records till almost 
the end of the thirteenth century. The representatives of boroughs 
are first distinctly mentioned in 1326, under Robert I.; though some 
have been of opinion that vestiges of their appearance in parliament 
may be traced higher ; but they are not enumerated among the classes 
present in one held in 13 15. 8 In the ensuing reign of David II., the 
three estates of the realm are expressly mentioned as the legislative 
advisers of the crown. (Dalrymple, ii. 241. Wight, 26.) 

A Scots parliament resembled an English one in the mode of convo- 
cation, in the ranks that composed it, in the enacting powers of the 
king, and the necessary consent of the three estates ; but differed in 
several very important respects. No freeholders, except tenants in 
capite, had ever any right of suffrage ; which may, not improbably, 
have been in some measure owing to the want of that Anglo-Saxon 
institution, the county-court. These feudal tenants of the crown came 
in person to parliament, as they did in England till the reign of Henry 

1 Id. soo. et post. Dairy mple’s Annals of Scotland, 28, 30, &c. 

* Chalmers. 741. Wight’s Law of Election in Scotland, 28. 

* Id. 35. Dalrymple’s Annals, i. 139. 235. 283. ; ii. 55. 1x6. Chalmers, 743. Wight thinks 

(hey might perhaps only have had a voice in the imposition of taxes. 
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III., and sat together with the prelates and barons in one chamber. A 
prince arose in Scotland in the first part of the fifteenth century, 
resembling the English Justinian in his politic regard to strengthening 
his own prerogative and to maintaining public order. It was enacted 
by a law of James I., in 1427, that the smaller barons and free tenants 
“need not to come to pailiament, so that of every sheriffdom 
there be sent two or more wise men, chosen at the head court,” to 
represent the rest. These were to elect a speaker, through whom they 
were to communicate with the king and other estates. 1 This was 
evidently designed as an assimilation to the English house of commons. 
But the statute not being imperative, no regard was paid to this per- 
mission; and it is not till r 587 that wc find the representation of the 
Scots counties finally established by law; though one important object 
of James’s policy was never attained, the different estates of parlia- 
ment having always voted promiscuously, as did the spiritual and the 
temporal lords in England. 

But no distinction between the national councils of the two kingdoms 
was more essential than what appears to have been introduced into the 
Scots parliament under David II. In the year 1367 a parliament 
having met at Scone, a committee was chosen by the three estates, 
who seem to have had full powers delegated to them, the others 
returning home on account of the advanced season. The same was 
done in one held next year, without any assigned pretext. But in 1369 
this committee was chosen only to prepare all matters determinable in 
parliament, or fit to be therein treated for the decision of the three 
estates on the last day but one of the session. 2 The former scheme 
appeared possibly, even to those careless and unwilling legislators, too 
complete an abandonment of their function. But even modified as it 
was in 1369, it tended to devolve the whole business of parliament on 
this elective committee, subsequently known by the appellation of lords 
of the articles. It came at last to be the general practice, though some 
exceptions to this rule may be found, that nothing was laid before par- 
liament without their previous recommendation ; and there seems 
reason to think, that in the first parliament of James I., in 1424, such 
full powers were delegated to the committee as had been granted 
before in 1367 and 1368, and that the three estates never met again to 
sanction their resolutions. (Wight, 62. 65.) The preparatory com- 
mittee is not uniformly mentioned in the preamble of statutes made 
during the reign of this prince and his two next successors ; but there 
may be no reason to infer from thence that it was not appointed. 
From the reign of James IV. the lords of articles are regularly named 
in the records of every parliament. (Id. 69.) 

It is said that a Scots parliament, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, consisted of near one hundred and ninety persons. (Pinker- 
ton, i. 373.) We do not find however that more than half this number 
usually attended. A list of those present in 1472 gives but fourteen 
bishops and abbots, twenty-two earls and barons, thirty-four lairds or 
lesser tenants in capite, and eight deputies of boroughs. (Id. 360.) 

1 Statutes of Scotland, 1427. Pinkerton's Hist, of Scotland, i. 120. Wight, 30. 

* Dalrymple, Annals, ii» 26s. Stuart on Public Law of Scotland, 344. Robertson's Hist 
of Scotland, i. 842. 
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The royal boroughs entitled to be represented in parliament were above 
thirty ; but it was a common usage to choose the deputies of other 
towns as their proxies. (Pinkerton, i. 372.) The great object with them 
as well as with the lesser barons, was to save the cost and trouble of 
attendance. It appears indeed that they formed rather an insignificant 
portion of the legislative body. They are not named as consenting 
parties in several of the statutes of James I II.; and it seems that on 
some occasions they had not been summoned to parliament, for an act 
was passed in 1504, “that the commissaries and headsmen of the 
burghs be warned when taxes or constitutions are given, to have their 
advice therein, as one of the three estates of the realm." (Id. ii. 53.) 
This however is an express recognition of their right, though it might 
have been set aside by an irregular exercise of power. 

It was a natural result from the constitution of a Scots parliament, 
together with the general state of society in that kingdom, that its 
efforts were almost uniformly directed to augment and invigorate the 
royal authority. Their statutes afford a remarkable contrast to those 
of England in the absence of provisions against the exorbitancies of 
prerogative. 1 Robertson has observed that the kings of Scotland, from 
the time at least of James I., acted upon a steady system of repressing 
the aristocracy ; and though this has been called too refined a suppo- 
sition, and attempts have been made to explain otherwise their conduct, 
it seems strange to deny the operation of a motive so natural, and so 
readily to be inferred from their measures. The causes so well pointed 
out by this historian, and some that might be added ; the defensible 
nature of great part of the country ; the extensive possessions of some 
powerful families ; the influence of feudal tenure and Celtic clanship ; 
the hereditary jurisdictions, hardly controlled, even in theory, by the 
supreme tribunals of the crown ; the custom of entering into bonds of 
association for mutual defence ; the frequent minorities of the reigning 
princes ; the necessary abandonment of any strict regard to monarch- 
ical supremacy, during the struggle for independence against England ; 
the election of one great nobleman to the crown and its devolution 
upon another ; the residence of the two first of the Stuart name in their 
own remote domains ; the want of any such effective counterpoise to 
the aristocracy as the sovereigns of England possessed in its yeomanry 
and commercial towns ; placed the kings of Scotland in a situation 
which neither for their own nor their peopled interest they could be 

1 In a statute of James II. (1440) u the three estates conclude that it is speedful that our 
sovereign lord the lung ride throughout the realm incontinent as shall be seen to the council 
where any rebellion, slaughter, burning, robbery, outrage, or theft has happened," &c. Sta- 
tutes of Scotland, ii. 32. Pinkerton (1. 192.), leaving out the words in italics, has argued on 
false premises. “ In this singular decree wc find the legislative body regarding the king in the 
modem light of a chief magistrate, bound equally with the meanest subject to obedience to the 
laws,” &c. It is evident that the estates spoke in this instance as counsellors, not as. legislators. 
That is merely an oversight of a very well-informed historian, who is by no means in the tram- 
mels of any political theory. 

A remarkable expression, however, is found in a statute of the same king, in 1450 ; which 
enacts that any man rising in war against the king, or receiving such as have committed 
treason, or holding houses against the king, or assaulting castles or places where the king’s 
power shall happen to be, without the consent of the three estates , shall be punished as a 
traitor* Pinkerton, i. 2x3. I am inclined to think that the legislators had in view the possible 
recurrence of what had very lately happened, that an ambitious cabal might get the king’s per- 
son into their jpower. The peculiar circumstances of Scotland are to be taken into account 
when we consider these statutes, which are not to be looked at as mere insulated texts. 
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expected to endure. But an impatience of submitting to the insolent 
and encroaching temper of their nobles drove J ames I., (before whose 
time no settled scheme of reviving the royal authority seems to have 
been conceived) and bis two next descendants into some courses which, 
though excused or extenuated by the difficulties of their position, were 
rather too precipitate and violent, and redounded at least to their own 
destruction. The reign of James IV., from his accession in 1488 to his 
unhappy death at Flodden, in 15 13, was the first of tolerable prosperity; 
the crown having by this time obtained no inconsiderable strength, 
and the course of law being somewhat more established, though the 
aristocracy were abundantly capable of withstanding any material 
encroachment upon their privileges. 

Though subsidies were of course occasionally demanded, yet from 
the poverty of the realm, and the extensive domains which the crown 
retained, they were much less frequent than in England, and thus one 
principal source of difference was removed ; nor do we read of any 
opposition in parliament to what the lords of articles thought fit to 
propound. Those who disliked the government stood aloof from such 
meetings, where the sovereign was in his vigour, and had sometimes 
crushed a leader of faction by a sudden stroke of power ; confident 
that they could better frustrate the execution of laws than their enact- 
ment, and that questions of right and privilege could never be tried so 
advantageously as in the field. Hence it is, as 1 have already observed, 
that we must not look to the statute-book of Scotland for many limita- 
tions of monarchy. Even in one of James II., which enacts that none 
of the royal domains shall for the future be alienated, and that the 
king and his successors shall be sworn to observe this law, it may be 
conjectured that a provision rather derogatory in semblance to the 
king’s dignity was introduced by his own suggestion, as an additional 
security against the importunate solicitations of the aristocracy whom 
the statute was designed to restrain. (Pinkerton, i. 234.) The next 
reign was the struggle of an imprudent, and, as far as his means 
extended, despotic prince, against the spirit of his subjects. In a par- 
liament of 1487, we find I think, almost a solitary instance of a statute 
that appears to have been directed against some illegal proceedings of 
the government. It is provided that all civil suits shall be determined 
by the ordinary judges, and not before the king’s council. (Statutes of 
Scotland, ii. 177,) James 111 . was killed the next year in attempting 
to oppose an extensive combination of the rebellious nobility. In the 
reign of James IV., the influence of the aristocracy shows itself rather 
more in legislation ; and two peculiarities deserve notice, in which, as 
it is said, the legislative authority of a Scots parliament was far higher 
than that of our own. They were not only often consulted about peace 
or war, which in some instances was the case in England, but, at least 
in the sixteenth century, their approbation seems to have been neces- 
sary. (Pinkerton, ii. 266.) This, though not consonant to our modern 
notions, was certainly no more than the genius of the teudal system 
and the character of a great deliberative council might lead us to 
expect ; but a more remakable singularity was, that what had been 
propounded by the lords of articles, and received the ratification of the 
three estates, did not require the king’s consent to give it complete 
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validity. Such at least is said to have been the Scots constitution in 
the time of James VI.; though we may demand very full proof of such 
an anomaly, which the language of their statutes, expiessive of the 
king's enacting power, by no means leads us to infer. 1 * * * 

The kings of Scotland had always their aula or curia regis, claiming 
a supreme judicial authority, at least in some causes, though it might 
be difficult to determine its boundaries, or how far they were respected. 
They had also bailiffs to administer justice in their own domains, and 
sheriffs in every county for the same purpose, wherever grants of 
regality did not exclude their jurisdiction. These regalities were here- 
ditary and territorial ; they extended to the infliction of capital punish- 
ment ; the lord possessing them might reclaim or repiedge (as it was 
called, from the surety he was obliged to give that he would himself do 
justice) any one of his vassals who was accused before another juris- 
diction. The barons, who also had cognisance of most capital offences, 
and the royal boroughs, enjoyed the same privilege. An appeal lay, in 
civil suits, from the baron's court to that of the sheriff or lord of regality, 
and ultimately to the parliament, or to a certain number of persons, to 
whom it delegated its authority. 8 This appellant jurisdiction of parlia- 
ment, as well as that of the king's privy council, which was original, 
came, by a series of provisions from the year 1425 to 1532, into the 
hands of a supreme tribunal thus gradually constituted in its present 
form, the court of session. It was composed of fifteen judges, half of 
whom, besides the president, were at first churchmen, and soon 
established an entire subordination of the local courts in all civil suits. 
But it possessed no competence in criminal proceedings ; the hereditary 
jurisdictions remained unaffected for some ages, though the king's two 
justiciaries, replaced afterwards by a court of six judges, went their 
circuits even through those counties wherein charters of regality had 
been granted. Two remarkable innovations seem to have accompanied, 
or to have been not far removed in time from, the first formation of the 
court of session ; the discontinuance of juries in civil causes, and the 
adoption of so many principles from the Roman law as have given the 
jurisprudence of Scotland a very different character from our own.* 

In the reign of James V. it might appear probable that by the in- 
fluence of laws favourable to public order, better enforced through the 
council and court of session than before, by the final subjugation of 
the house of Douglas and of the earls of Ross in the North, and some 
slight increase of wealth in the towns, conspiring with the general 
tendency of the sixteenth century throughout Europe, the feudal spirit 
would be weakened and kept under in Scotland, or display itself only 
in a parliamentary resistance to what might become in its turn danger- 
ous. the encroachments of arbitrary power. But immediately after- 
wards a new and unexpected impulse was given ; religious zeal, so 
blended with the ancient spirit of aristocratic independence that the 
two motives are scarcely distinguishable, swept before it in the first 
whirlwind almost every vestige of the royal sovereignty. The Roman 

1 Pinkerton, ii. 400. Laing, til 33. . 

* Kaims’s Law Tracts. Pinkerton, i. 151. et alibi. Stuart on Public Lawof Scotland. 

* Kaims’s Law Tracts. Pinkerton's Hist, of Scotland, i. 1x7. 337. 388. ; ii. 3x3. Robertson, 

t. 43. Stuart-on Law of Scotland. 
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catholic religion was abolished with the forms indeed of a parliament, 
but of a parliament not summoned by the crown, and by acts that 
obtained not its assent. The Scots church had been immensely rich ; 
its riches had led, as every where else, to neglect of duties and dis- 
soluteness of life ; and these vices had met with their usual punish- 
ment in the people’s hatred . 1 The reformed doctrines gained a more 
rapid and general ascendency than in England, and were accompanied 
with a more strenuous and uncompromising enthusiasm. It is probable 
that no sovereign retaining a strong attachment to the ancient creed 
would long have been permitted to reign ; and Mary is entitled to 
every presumption, in the great controversy that belongs to her name, 
that can reasonably be founded on this admission. But, without 
deviating into that long and intricate discussion, it may be given as 
the probable result of fair inquiry, that to impeach the characters of 
most of her adversaries would be a far easier task to the historian 
than to exonerate her own . 2 

The history of Scotland from the reformation assumes a character, 
not only unlike that of preceding times, but to which there is no 
parallel in modern ages. It became a contest, not between the crown 
and the feudal aristocracy as before, nor between the assertors of 
prerogative and of privilege, as in England, nor between the possessors 
of established power and those who deemed themselves oppressed by 
it, as is the usual source of civil discord, but between the temporal 
and spiritual authorities, the crown and the church ; that in general 
supported by the legislature, this sustained by the voice of the people. 
Nothing of this kind, at least in any thing like so great a degree, has 
occurred in other protestant countries ; the Anglican church being, in 
its original constitution, bound up with the state as one of its integrant 
parts, but subordinate to the whole ; and the ecclesiastical order in the 


1 Robertson, i. 149. M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, p. 15. At least one half of the wealth of Scot- 
land was in the hands of the clergy, chiefly of a few individuals. Ibid. 

* I have read a good deal on this celebrated controversy ; but, where so much is disputed, it 
is not easy to form an opinion on every point. But, upon the whole, I think there are only two 
hypotheses that can be advanced with any colour of reason. The first is, that the murder of 
Damley was projected by Bothwell, Maitland, and some others, without the queen’s express 
knowledge, but with a reliance on her passion for the former, which would lead her both to 
shelter him from punishment, and to raise him to her bed ; and that, in both respects, this ex- 
pectation was fully realised by a criminal connivance at the escape of one whom she must 
believe to have been concerned in hei husband’s death, and by a still more infamous marriage 
with him. This, it appeals to me, is a conclusion that may be drawn by reasoning on admitted 
facts, according to the common rules of presumptive evidence. The second supposition is, that 
she had given a previous consent to the assassination. This is rendered probable by several 
circumstances, and especially by the famous letters and sonnets, the genuineness of which has 
been so warmly disputed. I must confess that they seem tome authentic, and that Mr. Laing’s 
dissertation on the murder of Darnley has rendered Mary’s innocence, even as to participation 
in that crime, an untenable proposition. No one of any weight, I believe, has asserted it since 
his time, except Dr. Lingard, who manages the evidence with his usual adroitness, but by ad- 
mitting the general authenticity of the letters, qualified by a mere conjecture of interpolation, 
has given up what his predecessors deemed the very key of the citadel. 

I shall dismiss a subject so foreign tc my purpose, with remarking a fallacy which affects 
almost the whole argument of Marv’s most strenuous advocates. They seem to fancy that, if 
the earls of Murray and Morton, and secretary Maitland of Lethington, can be proved to have 
been concerned in Daraley's murder, the queen herself is at once absolved. But it is generally 
agreed that Maitland was one of those who conspired with Bothwell for this purpose ; and 
Morton, if he were not absolutely consenting, was by his own acknowledgment at his execution 
apprised of the conspiracy. With respect to Murray indeed there is not a shadow of evidence, 
nor had he any probable motive to second Bothwelrs schemes ; but, even if his participation 
were presumed, it would not alter in the slightest degree the proofs as to the queen. » 
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kingdoms and commonwealths of the continent being either destitute # 
of temporal authority or at least subject to the civil magistrate's* 
supremacy. 

Knox, the founder of the Scots' reformation, and those who concurred 
with him, both adhered to the theological system of Calvin, and to the 
scheme of polity he had introduced at Geneva, with such modifications 
as became necessary from the greater scale on which it was to be 
practised. Each parish had its minister, lay-elder, and deacon, who 
held their kirk-session for spiritual jurisdiction and other purposes ; 
each ecclesiastical province its synod of ministers and delegated elders 
presided over by a superintendent; but the supreme power resided in 
the general assembly of the Scots’ church, constituted of all ministers 
of parishes, with an admixture of delegated laymen, to which appeals 
from inferior judicatories lay, and by whose determinations or canons 
the whole were bound. The superintendents had such a degree of 
episcopal authority as seems implied in their name, but concurrently 
with the parochial ministers, and in subordination to the general 
assembly ; the number of these was designed to be ten, but only five 
were appointed. 1 * * * * * * This form of church polity was set up in 1 560 ; but 
according to the irregular state of things at that time in Scotland, 
though fully admitted and acted upon, it had only the authority of the 
church, with no confirmation ot parliament ; which seems to have 
been the first step of the former towards the independency it came to 
usurp. Meanwhile it was agreed that the Roman catholic prelates, 
including the regulars, should enjoy two thirds of their revenues, as 
well as their rank and seats in parliament ; the remaining third being 
given to the crown, out of which stipends should be allotted to the 
protestant clergy. Whatever violence may be imputed to the authors 
of the Scots' reformation, this arrangement seems to display a modera- 
tion which we should vainly seek in our own. The new church was 
however but inadequately provided for ; and perhaps we may attribute 
some part of her subsequent contumacy and encroachment on the state 
to the exasperation occasioned by the latter's parsimony, or rather 
rapaciousness, in the distribution of ecclesiastical estates. 8 

It was doubtless intended by the planners of a presbyterian model, 
that the bishoprics should be extinguished by the death of the posses- 
sors, and their revenues be converted, partly to the maintainance of the 
clergy, partly to other public interests. But it suited better the men in 
power to keep up the old appellations for their own benefit. As the 
catholic prelates died away, they were replaced by protestant ministers, 
on private compacts to alienate the principal part of the revenues to 
those through whom they were appointed. After some hesitation, a 
convention of the church, in 1572, agreed to recognise these bishops, 
until the king's majority and a final settlement by the legislature, and 

1 Spottiswood’s Church Hist. 153. M'Crie’s Life of Knox, ii. 6. Life of Melville, i. 143. 

Robertson's Hist, of Scotland. Cook’s Hist, of the Reformation in Scotland. These three 

modern writers leave, apparently, little to inquire as to this important period of history ; the 

first with an intenseness of sympathy, that enhances our interest, though it may not always 

command our approbation ; the two last with a cooler and more philosophical impartiality. 

• M'Crie’s Life of Knox, ii, 197. et alibi. Cook, iii. 308. According to Robertson, i. 391., 

die whole revenue of the protestant church, at least in Mary’s reigp, was but 34,000 pounds 

Scots, which seems almost incredible. 
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to permit them a certain portion of jurisdiction, though not greater 
-than that of the superintendent, and equally subordinate to the general 
assembly. They were not consecrated ; nor would the slightest dis- 
tinction of order have been endured by the church. Yet even this 
moderated episcopacy gave offence to ardent men, led by Andrew 
Melville, the second name to Knox in the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland; and, notwithstanding their engagement to leave things as 
they were till the determination of parliament, the general assembly 
soon began to restrain the bishops by their own authority, and finally 
to fih them, under pain of excommunication, to lay down an office 
wh. they voted to be destitute of warrant from the word of God, and 
injitk^ s to the church. Some of the bishops submitted to this decree ; 
others^ is might be expected, stood out in defence of their dignity, 
and were supported both by the king and by all who conceived that 
the supreme power of Scotland, in establishing and endowing the 
church, had not constituted a society independent of the common- 
wealth. A series of acts in 1584, at a time when the court had obtained 
a temporary ascendant, seemed to restore the episcopal government 
in almost its pristine lustre. But the popular voice was loud against 
episcopacy ; the prelates were discredited by their simoniacal aliena- 
tions of church-revenues, and by their connexion with the court ; thr 
king was tempted to annex most of their lands to the crown by an act 
of parliament in 1587; Adamson, archbishop of St. Andrews, who had 
led the episcopal party, was driven to a humiliating retractation before 
the general assembly; and, in 1592, the sanction of the legislature was 
for the first time obtained to the whole scheme of presbyterian polity ; 
and the laws of 1584 were for the most part abrogated. 

The school of Knox, if so we may call the early presbyterian ministers 
of Scotland, was full of men breathing their master’s spirit; acute in 
disputation, eloquent in discourse, learned beyond what their successors 
have been, and intensely zealous in the cause of reformation. They 
wielded the people at will ; who, except in the Highlands, threw off 
almost with unanimity the old religion, and took alarm at the slightest 
indication of its revival. Their system of local and general assemblies 
infused, together with the forms of a republic, its energy and impatience 
of exterior control, combined with the concentration and unity of pur- 
pose that belongs to the most vigorous government. It must be con- 
fessed that the unsettled state of the kingdom, the faults and weakness 
of the regents Lennox and Morton, the inauspicious beginning of 
James’s personal administration under the sway of unworthy favourites, 
the real perils of the reformed church, gave no slight pretext for the 
clergy’s interference with civil policy. Not merely in their repre- 
sentative assemblies, but in the pulpits, they perpetually remonstrated, 
in no guarded language, against the misgovernment of the court, and 
even the personal indiscretions of the king. This they pretended to 
claim as a privilege beyond the restraint of law. Andrew Melville 
having been summoned before the council in 1584, to give an account 
of some seditious language alleged to have been used by him in the 
pulpit, declined its jurisdiction on the ground that he was only respon- 
sible, in the first instance, to his presbytery for words so spoken, of 
which the king and council could not judge without violating the im- 
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munities of the church. Precedents for such an immunity it would not 
have been difficult to find; but they must have been sought in the 
archives of the enemy. It was rather early for the new republic to 
emulate the despotism she had overthrown. Such, however, is the 
uniformity with which the same passions operate on bodies of men in 
similar circumstances; and so greedily do those, whose birth has 
placed them far beneath the possession of power, intoxicate themselves 
with its unaccustomed enjoyments. It has been urged in defence of 
Melville, that he only denied the competence of a secular tribunal in 
the first instance; and that, after the ecclesiastical forum had pro- 
nounced on the spiritual offence, it was not disputed that the civil 
magistrate might vindicate his own authority. 1 But not to mention 
that Melville’s claim, as I understand it, was to be judged by his 
presbytery in the first instance, and ultimately by the general assembly, 
from which, according to the presbyterian theory, no appeal lay to a 
civil court ; it is manifest that the government would have come to a 
very disadvantageous conflict with a man, to whose defence the eccle- 
siastical judicature had already pledged itself. For in the temper of 
those times it was easy to foresee the determination of a synod or 
presbytery. 

James however and his counsellors were not so feeble as to endure 
this open renewal of those extravagant pretensions which Rome had 
taught her priesthood to assert. Melville fled to England ; and a 
parliament that met the same year sustained the supremacy of the 
civil power with that violence and dangerous latitude of expression so 
frequent in the Scots’ statute-book. It was made treason to decline 
the jurisdiction of the king or council in any matter, to seek the dimi- 
nution of the power of any of the three estates of parliament, which 
struck at all that had been done against episcopacy, to utter, or to con- 
ceal, when heard from others in sermons or familiar discourse, any false 
or slanderous speeches to the reproach of the king, his council, or their 
proceedings, or to the dishonour of his parents and progenitors, or to 
meddle in the affairs of state. It was forbidden to treat or consult on 
any matter of state, civil or ecclesiastical, without the king’s express 
command ; thus rendering the general assembly for its chief purposes, 
if not its existence, altogether dependent on the crown. Such laws not 
only annihilated the pretended immunities of the church, but went very 
far to set up that tyranny, which the Sluarts afterwards exercised in 
Scotland till their expulsion. These were in part repealed, so far as 
affected the church, in 1 592 ; but the crown retained the exclusive right 
of convening its general assembly, to which the presbyterian hierarchy 
still gives but an evasive and reluctant obedience. (M’Crie’s Life of 
Melville. Robertson. Spottiswood.) 

These bold demagogues were not long in availing themselves of the 
advantages which they had obtained in the parliament of 1592, and 
through the troubled state of the realm. They began again to inter- 
meddle with public affairs, the administration of which was sufficiently 
open to censure. This licence brought on a new crisis in 1596. Black, 

1 M'Crie’s Life of Melville, I. 98 7. ap6. It is impossible to think without respect of this most 
powerful writer, before whom there are few living controversialists that would not tremble ; but 
his presbyterian Hildebrand ism is a little remarkable in this age. 
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one of the ministers of St Andrews, inveighing against the govern- 
ment from the pulpit, painted the king and queen, as well as their 
council, in the darkest colours, as dissembling enemies to religion. 
James, incensed at this attack, caused him to be summoned before the 
privy-council. The clergy decided to make common cause with the 
accused. The council of the church, a standing committee lately 
appointed by the general assembly, enjoined Black to decline the 
jurisdiction. The king by proclamation directed the members of this 
council to retire to their several parishes. They resolved, instead of 
submitting, that since they were convened by the warrant of Christ, in 
a most needful and dangerous time, to see unto the good of the church, 
they should obey God rather than man. The king offered to stop the 
proceedings, if they would but declare that they did not decline the 
civil jurisdiction absolutely, but only in the particular case, as being 
one of slander, and consequently of ecclesiastical competence. For 
Black had asserted before the council, that speeches delivered in the 
pulpits, although alleged to be treasonable, could not be judged by the 
king, until the church had first taken cognisance thereof. But these 
ecclesiastics, in the full spirit of the thirteenth century, determined by 
a majority not to recede from their plea. Their contest with the court 
soon excited the populace of Edinburgh, and gave rise to a tumult, 
which, whether dangerous or not to the king, was what no government 
could pass over without utter loss of authority. 

It was in church assemblies alone that James found opposition. His 
parliament, as had invariably been the case in Scotland, went readily 
into all that was proposed to them ; nor can wc doubt that the gentry 
must for the most part have revolted from these insolent usurpations 
of the ecclesiastical order. It was ordained in parliament, that every 
minister should declare his submission to the king's jurisdiction in all 
matters civil and criminal ; that no ecclesiastical judicatory should 
meet without the king's consent, and that a magistrate might commit 
to prison any minister reflecting in his sermons on the king's conduct. 
He had next recourse to an instrument of power more successful fre- 
quently than intimidation, and generally successful in conjunction with 
it ; gaining over the members of the general assembly, some by pro- 
mises, some by exciting jealousies, till they surrendered no small por- 
tion of what had passed for the privileges of the church. The crown 
obtained by their concession, which, then seemed almost necessary to 
confirm what the legislature had enacted, the right of convoking as- 
semblies, and of nominating ministers in the principal towns. James 
followed up this victory by a still more important blow. It was enacted 
that fifty-one ministers, on being nominated by the king to titula) 
bishoprics and other prelacies, might sit in parliament as representa- 
tives of the church. This seemed justly alarming to the zealots of 
parity ; nor could the general assembly be brought to acquiesce with- 
out such very considerable restrictions upon these suspicious commis- 
sioners, by which name they prevailed to have them called, as might 
in some measure afford security against the revival of that episcopal 
domination, towards which the endeavours of the crown were plainly 
directed. But the king paid little regard to these regulations; and 
thus the name and parliamentary station bishops were restored in 
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Scotland after only six years from their abolition. (Spottiswood. 
Robertson. M’Crie.) 

A king like James, not less conceited of his wisdom than full of the 
dignity of his station, could not avoid contracting that insuperable 
aversion to the Scottish presbytery, which he expressed in his Basilicon 
Doron, before his accession to the English throne, and more vehe- 
mently on all occasions afterwards. He found a very different race of 
churchmen, well trained in the supple school of courtly conformity, and 
emulous flatterers both of his power and his wisdom. The minister? 
of Edinburgh had been used to pray that God would turn his heart 
Whitgift, at the conference of Hampton Court, falling on his knees, 
exclaimed, that he doubted not his majesty spoke by the special grace 
of God. It was impossible that he should not redouble his endeavours 
to introduce so convenient a system of ecclesiastical government into 
his native kingdom. He began, accordingly, to prevent the meetings 
of the general assembly by continued prorogations. Some hardy pres- 
byterians ventured to assemble by their own authority; which the 
lawyers construed into treason. The bishops were restored by parlia- 
ment, in 1606, to a part of their revenues ; the act annexing these to 
the crown being repealed. They were appointed by an ecclesiastical 
convention, more subservient to the crown than formerly, to be per- 
petual moderators of provincial synods. The clergy still gave way 
with reluctance ; but the crown had an irresistible ascendency in parlia- 
ment ; and in 1610 the episcopal system was thoroughly established. 
The powers of ordination, as well as jurisdiction, were solely vested in 
the prelates ; a court of high commission was created on the English 
model ; and, though the general assembly of the church still continued, 
it was merely as a shadow, and almost mockery, of its original im- 
portance. The bishops now repaired to England for consecration ; a 
ceremony deemed essential in the new school that now predominated 
in the Anglican church ; and this gave a final blow to the polity in 
which the Scottish reformation had been founded. 1 With far more 
questionable prudence, James, some years afterwards, forced upon the 
people of Scotland what were called the five articles of Perth, reluc- 
tantly adopted by a general assembly held there in 1617. These were 
matters of ceremony, such as the posture of kneeling in the eucharist, 
the rite of confirmation, and the observance of certain holidays ; but 
enough to alarm a nation fanatically abhorrent of every approximation 
to the Roman worship, and already incensed by what they deemed the 
corruption and degradation of their church. (Lamg, 74. 89.) 

That church, if indeed it preserved its identity, was wholly changed 
if. :haracter ; and became as much distinguished in its episcopal form 
by servility and corruption as during its presbyterian democracy by 
faction and turbulence. The bishops at its head, many of them 
abhorred by their own countrymen as apostates and despised for their 
vices, looked for protection to the sister church of England in its pride 
and triumph. It had long been the favourite project oft he court, as it 
naturally was of the Anglican prelates, to assimilate in all respects tho 
two establishments. That of Scotland still wanted one essential cha- 
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racteristic, a regular liturgy. But in preparing what was called the 
service book, the English model was not closely followed ; the varia- 
tions having all a tendency towards the Romish worship. It is far 
more probable that Laud intended these to prepare the way for a 
similar change in England, than that, as some have surmised, the 
Scottish bishops, from a notion of independence, chose thus to distin- 
guish their own ritual. What were the consequences of this unhappy 
innovation, attempted with that ignorance of mankind which kings and 
priests, when left to their own guidance, usually display, it is here 
needless to mention. In its ultimate results, it preserved the liberties 
and overthrew the monarchy of England. In its more immediate 
effects, it gave rise to the national covenant of Scotland ; a solemn 
pledge of unity and perseverance in a great public cause long since 
devised, when the Spanish armada threatened the liberties and religion 
of all Britain, but now directed against the domestic enemies of both. 
The episcopal government had no friends, even among those who 
served the king. To him it was dear by the sincerest conviction, and 
by its connexion with absolute power, still more close and direct thax 
in England. But he had reduced himself to a condition where it was 
necessary to sacrifice his authority in the smaller kingdom, if he would 
hope to preserve it in the greater ; and in this view he consented, in 
the parliament of 1641, to restore the presbyterian discipline of the 
Scottish church ; an offence against his conscience (for such his pre- 
judices led him to consider it) whicli he afterwards repented, when he 
discovered how absolutely it had failed of serving his interests. 

In the great struggle with Charles against episcopacy, the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary rule, for the sake of which, in a great measure, he 
valued that form of church polity, were not overlooked ; and the par- 
liament of 1641 procured some essential improvements in the civil 
constitution of Scotland. Triennial sessions of the legislature, and 
other salutary reformations, were borrowed from their friends and 
coadjutors in England. But what was still more important, was the 
abolition of that destructive control over the legislature, which the 
crown had obtained through the lords of articles. These had doubtless 
been originally nominated by the several estates in parliament, solely 
to expedite the management of business, and relieve the entire body 
from attention to it. But, as early as 1561, we find a practice estab- 
lished, that the spiritual lords should choose the temporal, generally 
eight in number, who were to sit 011 this committee, and conversely ; 
the burgesses still electing their own. To these it became usual to add 
some of the officers of state ; and in 1617 it was established that eight 
of them should be on the list. Charles procured, without authority of 
parliament, a further innovation in 1633. The bishops chose eight 
peers, the peers eight bishops ; and these appointed sixteen commis- 
sioners of shires and boroughs. Thus the whole power was devolved 
upon the bishops, the slaves and sycophants of the crown. The par- 
liament itself met only on two days, the first and last of their pretended 
session, the one time in order to choose the lords of articles, the other 
to ratify what they proposed. (Wight, 69. et post.) So monstrous an 
anomaly could not long subsist in a high-spirited nation. This impro- 
vident assumption of power by low-born and odious men precipitated 

5 2 
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their downfall, and made the destruction of the hierarchy appear the 
necessary guarantee for parliamentary independence, and the ascen- 
dant of the aristocracy. But, lest the court might, in some other form, 
regain this preliminary or initiative voice in legislation, which the 
experience of many governments has shown to be the surest method of 
keeping supreme authority in their hands, it was enacted in 1641, that 
each estate might choose lords of articles or not, at its discretion ; but 
that all propositions should in the first instance be submitted to the 
whole parliament, by whom such only as should be thought fitting 
might be referred to the committee of articles for consideration. 

This parliament, however, neglected to abolish one of the most 
odious engines that tyranny ever devised against public virtue, the 
Scots law of treason. It had been enacted by a statute of James I. in 
1424, that all leasing-makers, and tellers of what might engender dis- 
cord between the king and his people, should forfeit life and goods. 1 
This act was renewed under James II. It was aimed at the factious 
aristocracy, who perpetually excited the people by invidious reproaches 
against the king’s administration. But in 1584, a new antagonist to 
the crown having appeared in the presbyterian pulpits, it was deter- 
mined to silence opposition by giving the statute of leasing-making, as 
it was denominated, a more sweeping operation. Its penalties were 
accordingly extended to such as should “ utter untrue or slanderous 
speeches, to the disdain, reproach, and contempt of his highness, his 
parents and progenitors, or should meddle in the affairs of his high- 
ness or his estate.’ 7 The “ hearers and not reporters thereof 77 were 
subjected to the same punishment. It may be remarked that these 
Scots statutes are worded with a latitude never found in England, even 
in the worst times of Henry VIII. Lord Balmerino, who had opposed 
the court in the parliament of 1633, retained in his possession a copy 
of an apology intended to have been presented by himself and other 
peers in their exculpation, but from which they had desisted, in appre- 
hension of the king’s displeasure. This was obtained clandestinely, 
and in breach of confidence, by some of his enemies ; and he was 
indicted on the statute of leasing-making, as having concealed a slander 
against his majesty’s government. A jury was returned with gross 
partiality; yet so outrageous was the attempted violation of justice tha* 
Balmerino was only convicted by a majority of eight against seven. 
For in Scots juries a simple majority was sufficient, as it is still in all 
cases except treason. It was not thought expedient to carry this sen- 
tence into execution ; but the kingdom could never pardon its govern- 
ment so infamous a stretch of power. (Laing, ibid.) The statute 
itseif however seems not to have shared the same odium : we do nQt 
find any effort made for its repeal ; and the ruling party in 1641, unfor- 
tunately, did not scruple to make use of its sanguinary provisions 
against their own adversaries. (Arnot’s Crim. Trials, p. 122.) 

The conviction of Balmerino is hardly more repugnant to justice 
than some other cases in the long reign of James VI. Eight years 
after the execution of the carl of Cowrie and his brother, one Sprot, a 
notary, having indiscreetly mentioned that he was in possession of 


1 Statutes of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 8. Pinkerton, i. 115. Laing, iii. 117. 
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letters, written by a person since dead, which evinced his participa- 
tion in that mysterious conspiracy, was put to death for concealing 
them. Thomas Ross suffered, in 1618, the punishment of treason for 
publishing at Oxford a blasphemous libel, as the indictment calls it, 
against the Scots nation. (Amot’s Criminal Trials, p. 70.) I know 
not what he could have said worse than what their sentence against 
him enabled others to say, that, amidst a great vaunt of Christianity 
and civilization, they took away men’s lives by such statutes, and such 
constructions of them, as could only be paralleled in the annals of the 
worst tyrants. By an act of 1584, the privy council were empowered 
to examine an accused party on oath ; and, if he declined to answer 
any question, it was held denial of their jurisdiction, and amounted to 
a conviction of treason. This was experienced by two jesuits, Crighton 
and Ogilvy, in 1610 and 1615, the latter of whom was executed. 1 * * * * * * 8 One 
of the statutes upon which he was indicted contained the singular 
absurdity of “ annulling and rescinding every thing done, or hereafter 
to be done, in prejudice of the royal prerogative, in any time bygone or 
to come.” 

It was perhaps impossible that Scotland should remain indifferent in 
the great quarrel of the sister kingdom. But having set her heart upon 
two things incompatible in themselves from the outset, according to the 
circumstances of England, and both of them ultimately impracticable, 
the continuance of Charles on the throne and the establishment of a 
presbyterian church, she fell into a long course of disaster and igno- 
miny, till she held the name of a free constitution at the will of a con- 
queror. Of the three most conspicuous among her nobility in this 
period, each died by the hand of the executioner ; but the resemblance 
is in nothing besides ; and the characters of Hamilton, Montrose, and 
Argyle are not less contrasted than the factions of w r hich they were the 
leaders. Humbled and broken down, the people looked to the re-es- 
tablishment of Charles II. on the throne, though brought about by the 
sternest minister of Cromwell’s tyranny, not only as the augury of 
prosperous days, but as the obliteration of public dishonour. 

They were miserably deceived in every hope. Thirty infamous years 
consummated the misfortunes and degradation of Scotland. Her fac- 
tions have always been more sanguinary, her rulers more oppressive, 
her sense of justice and humanity less active, or at least shown less in 
public acts, than can be charged against England. The parliament of 
1661, influenced by wicked statesmen and lawyers, left far behind the 

1 The Gowrie conspiracy is well known to be one of the most difficult problems in history. 

Amot has given a very good account of it, p. 20., and shown its truth, which could not reason- 

ably be questioned, whatever motive we may assign for it. He has laid stiess on Logan’s let- 

ters, which appear to have been unaccountably slighted by some writers. 1 have long had a 

suspicion, founded on these letters, that the eail of Bothwell, a daring man of desperate for- 

tunes, was in some manner concerned in the plot, of which the earl of Gowrie and his brother 

were the instruments. 

8 Arnot, p. 67. 229. ; State Trials, ii 884. The prisoner was told that he was not charged 
for saying mass, nor for seducing the people to popery, nor for any thing that concerned his 
conscience ; but for declining the king’s authority, and maintaining treasonable opinions, as the 
statutes libelled on made it treason not to answer the king or his council in any matter which 
should be demanded. 

It was one of the most monstrous iniquities of a monstrous jurisprudence, the Scots criminal 
law, to debar a prisoner from any defence inconsistent with the indictment ; that is, he might 
deny a fact, but was not permitted to assert that, being true, it did not warrant the conchisinw 
of guilt. Amot, 354 
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royalist commons of London ; and rescinded as null the entire acts of 
1641, on the absurd pretext that the late king had passed them through 
force. The Scots’ constitution fell back at once to a state little better 
than despotism. The lords of articles were revived, according to the 
same form of election as under Charles I. A few years afterwards the 
duke of Lauderdale obtained the consent of parliament to an act, that 
whatever the king and council should order respecting all ecclesiastical 
matters, meetings, and persons, should have the force of law. A 
militia, or rather army, of 22,000 men, was established, to march 
wherever the council should appoint, and the honour and safety of the 
king require. Fines to the amount of 85,000/., an enormous sum in 
that kingdom, were imposed on the covenanters. The earl of Argyle 
brought to the scaffold by an outrageous sentence, his son sentenced to 
lose his life on such a construction of the ancient law against leasing- 
making as no man engaged in political affairs could be sure to escape, 
the worst system of constitutional laws administered by the worst men, 
left no alternative but implicit obedience or desperate rebellion. 

The presbyterian church of course fell by the act which annulled the 
parliament wherein it had been established. Episcopacy revived, but 
not as it had once existed in Scotland ; the jurisdiction of the bishops 
became unlimited ; the general assemblies, so dear to the people, were 
laid aside. 1 * * * * * The new prelates were odious as apostates, and soon 
gained a still more indelible title to popular hatred as persecutors. 
Three hundred and fifty of the presbyterian clergy (more than one 
third of the whole number) 'were ejected from their benefices. 9 Then 
began the preaching in conventicles, and the secession of the excited 
and exasperated multitude from the churches ; and then ensued the 
ecclesiastical commission with its inquisitorial vigilance, its fines and 
corporal penalties, and the free quarters of the soldiery, with all that 
can be implied in that word. Then came the fruitless insurrection, and 
the fanatical assurance of success, and the certain discomfiture by a 
disciplined force, and the consternation of defeat, and the unbounded 
cruelties of the conqueror. And this went on with perpetual aggrava- 
tion, or very rare intervals, through the reign of Charles ; the tyranny 
of Lauderdale far exceeding that of Middleton, as his own fell short of 
the duke of York’s. No part, I believe, of modem history for so long 
a period, can be compared for the wickedness of government to the 
Scots administration of this reign. In proportion as the laws grew 
more rigorous against the presbyterian worship, its followers evinced 
more steadiness ; driven from their conventicles, they resorted, some- 
times by night, to the fields, the woods, the mountains ; and, as the 
troops were continually employed to disperse them, they came with 
arms which they were often obliged to use ; and thus the hour, the 
place, the circumstance, deepened every impression, and bound up 
their faith with indissoluble associations. The same causes produced 

1 Lafog, iv. so. Kirk ton, p. 14*. " Whoso shall compare/’ he says, "this set of bishopi 

with the old bishops established in the year 16x2, shall find that these were hut a sort of pig- 

mies compared with our new bishops.” 

* Laing, iv. 32. Kirkton says 300 ; p. 149. These were what were called, the young 

ministers, those who had entered the church since 1649. They might have kept their cures 

by acknowledging the Authority of bishops. 
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a dark fanaticism, which believed the revenge of its own wrongs to be 
the execution of divine justice ; and, as this acquired new strength by 
every successive aggravation of tyranny, it is literally possible that a 
continuance of the Stuart government might have led to something 
very like an extermination of the people in the western counties of 
Scotland. In the year 1676 letters of intercommuning were published ; 
a writ forbidding all persons to hold intercourse with the parties put 
under its ban, or to furnish them with any necessary of life on pain of 
being reputed guilty of the same crime. But seven years afterwards, 
when the Cameronian rebellion had assumed a dangerous character, a 
proclamation was issued against all who had ever harboured or com- 
muned with rebels ; courts were appointed to be held for their trial as 
traitors, which were to continue for the next three years. Those who 
accepted the test, a declaration of passive obedience repugnant to the 
conscience of the presbyterians and imposed in 1681, were excused 
from these penalties ; and by this means they were eluded. 

The enormities of this detestable government are far too numerous, 
even in species, to be enumerated in this slight sketch ; and of course 
most instances of cruelty have not been recorded. The privy-council 
was accustomed to extort confessions by torture ; that grim divan of 
bishops, lawyers, and peers sucking in the groans of each undaunted 
enthusiast, in hope that some imperfect avowal might lead to the sacri- 
fice of other victims, or at least warrant the execution of the present. 
It is said that the duke of York, whose conduct in Scotland seems to 
efface those sentiments of pity and respect which other parts of his lifa 
might excite, used to assist himself on these occasions. (Laing, iv. 116.) 
One Mitchell having been induced, by a promise that his life should be 
spared, to confess an attempt to assassinate Sharp the primate, was 
brought to trial some years afterwards ; when four lords of the council 
deposed on oath that no such assurance had been given him ; and 
Sharp insisted upon his execution. The vengeance ultimately taken 
on this infamous apostate and persecutor, though doubtless in violation 
of what is justly reckoned an universal rule of morality, ought at least 
not to weaken our abhorrence of the man himself. 

The test above mentioned was imposed by parliament in i68r, and 
contained, among other things, an engagement never to attempt any 
alteration of government in church or state. The earl of Argyle, son 
<5f him who had perished by an unjust sentence, and himself once 
before attainted by another, though at that time restored by the king, 
was still destined to illustrate the house of Campbell by a second 
martyrdom. He refused to subscribe the test without the reasonable 
explanation that he would not bind himself from attempting, in his 
station, any improvement in church or state. This exposed him to an 
accusation of leasing-making (the old mystery of iniquity in Scots law) 
and of treason. He was found guilty through the astonishing audacity 
of the crown lawyers and servility of the judges and jury. It is not 
perhaps certain that his immediate execution would have ensued ; but 
no man ever trusted securely to the mercies of the Stuarts, and Argyle 
escaped in disguise by the aid of his daughter-in-law. The council 
proposed that this lady should be publicly whipped ; but there was an 
excess of atrocity in the Scots on the court side, which no Englishman 
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could reach ; and the duke of York felt as a gentleman upon such a 
suggestion. (Life of James II., i. 710.) The earl of Argyle was brought 
to the scaffold a few years afterwards on this old sentence ; but after 
his unfortunate rebellion, which of course would have legally justified 
his execution. 

The Cameronians, a party rendered wild and fanatical through in- 
tolerab’c oppression, published a declaration, wherein, after renouncing 
their allegiance to Charles, and expressing their abhorrence of murder 
on the score of religion, they announced their determination of re- 
taliating, according to their power, on such privy-counsellors, officers 
in command, or others, as should continue to seek their blood. The 
fate of Sharp was thus before the eyes of all who emulated his crimes ; 
and in terror the council ordered, that whoever refused to disown this 
declaration on oath, should be put to death in the presence of two 
witnesses. Every officer, every soldier, was thus intrusted with the 
privilege of massacre; the unarmed, the women and children, fell in- 
discriminately by the sword : and besides the distinct testimonies that 
remain of atrocious cruelty, there exists in that kingdom a deep tradi- 
tional horror, the record, as it were, of that confused mass of crime and 
misery which has left no other memorial. 1 

A parliament summoned by James on his accession, with an intima- 
tion from the throne that they were assembled not only to express their 
own duty, but to set an example of compliance to England, gave, with- 
out the least opposition, the required proofs of loyalty. They acknow- 
ledged the king’s absolute power, declared their abhorrence of any 
principle derogatory to it, professed an unreserved obedience in all 
cases, bestowed a large revenue for life. They enhanced the penalties 
against sectaries ; a refusal to give evidence against traitors or other 
delinquents was made equivalent to a conviction of the same offence ; 
it was capital to preach even in houses, or to hear preachers in the 
fields. The persecution raged with still greater fury in the first part ol 
this reign. But the same repugnance of the episcopal party to the 
king’s schemes for his own religion, which led to his remarkable 
change of policy in England, produced similar effects in Scotland. He 
had attempted to obtain from parliament a repeal of the penal laws 
and the test ; but, though an extreme servility or a general intimidation 
made the nobility acquiesce in his propositions, and two of the bishops 
were gained over, yet the commissioners of shires and boroughs, who 
voting promiscuously in the house, had, when united, a majority over 
the peers, so firmly resisted every encroachment of popery, that it was 
necessary to try other methods than those of parliamentary enactment. 
After the dissolution the dispensing power was brought into play ; the 
privy-council forbade the execution of the laws against the catholics ; 
several of that religion were introduced to its board ; the royal boroughs 
were deprived of their privileges, the king assuming the nomination of 
their chief magistrates, so as to throw the elections wholly into the 
hands of the crown. A declaration of indulgence, emanating from the 
king’s absolute prerogative, relaxed the severity of the laws against 

1 Cloud of Witnesses* passim. De Foe’s Hist, of Church of Scotland. Kirkt oa. Uiilg 
Scott’s notes in Minstrelsy ot Scottish Border* &e. &c. 
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presbyterian conventicles, and, annulling the oath of supremacy and 
the test* of 1681, substituted for them an oath of allegiance, acknow- 
ledging his power to be unlimited. He promised at the same time 
that, “ he would use no force nor invincible necessity against any man 
on account of his persuasion, or the protestant religion, nor would de- 
prive the possessors of lands formerly belonging to the church.” A 
very intelligible hint that the protestant religion was to exist only by 
this gracious sufferance. 

The oppressed presbyterians gained some respite by this indulgence, 
though instances of executions under the sanguinary statutes of the 
late reign are found as late as the beginning of 1688. But the memory 
of their sufferings was indelible; they accepted, but with no gratitude, 
the insidious mercy of a tyrant they abhorred. The Scots' conspiracy 
Arith the prince of Orange went forward simultaneously with that of 
England; it included several of the council, from personal jealousy, 
dislike of the king's proceedings as to religion, or anxiety to secure an 
indemnity they had little deserved in the approaching crisis. The 
people rose in different parts of Scotland ; the Scots’ nobility and 
gentry in London presented an address to the prince of Orange, re- 
questing him to call a convention of the estates ; and this irregular 
summons was universally obeyed. 

The king was not without friends in this convention ; but the whigs 
had from every cause a decided preponderance. England had led the 
way ; William was on liis throne ; the royal government at home was 
wholly dissolved ; and, after enumerating in fifteen articles the breaches 
committed on the constitution, the estates came to a resolution: “That 
James VII., being a professed papist, did assume the royal power, and 
acted as king, without ever taking the oath required by law, and had, 
by the advice of evil and wicked counsellors, invaded the fundamental 
constitution of the kingdom, and altered it from a legal limited 
monarchy to an arbitrary despotic power, and hath exerted the same 
to the subversion of the protestant religion, and the violation of the 
laws and liberties of the kingdom, whereby he hath forfaulted (forfeited) 
his right to the crown, and the throne has become vacant.” It was 
evident that the English vote of a constructive abdication, having been 
partly grounded on the king's flight, could not without still greater 
violence be applied to Scotland; and consequently the bolder denomi- 
nation of forfeiture was necessarily employed to express the penalty ol 
his misgovernment. There was, m fact, a very striking difference in 
the circumstances of the two kingdoms. In the one, there had been 
illegal acts and unjustifiable severities; but it was, at first sight, no 
very strong case for national resistance, which stood rather on a calcu- 
lation of expediency than an instinct of self-preservation or an impulse 
of indignant revenge. But in the other, it had been a tyranny, dark as 
that of the most barbarous ages; despotism, which in England was 
Scarcely in blossom, had borne its bitter and its poisonous fruits : no 
word of slighter import than forfeiture could be chosen to denote the 
national rejection of the Stuart line. 

A declaration and claim of rights was drawn up, as in England, 
together with the resolution that the crown be tendered to William 
and Mary, and descend afterwards in conformity with the limitations 
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enacted in the sister kingdom. This declaration excluded papists from 
the throne, and asserted the illegality of proclamations to dispense 
with statutes, of the inflicting capital punishment without jury, of im- 

E risonment without special cause or delay of trial, of exacting enormous 
nes, of nominating the magistrates in boroughs, and several other vio* 
lent proceedings in the two last reigns. These articles the convention 
challenged as their undoubted right, against which no declaration or 
precedent ought to operate. They reserved some other important 
grievances to be redressed in parliament. Upon this occasion, a noble 
fire of liberty shone forth to the honour of Scotland, amidst those scenes 
of turbulent faction or servile corruption which the annals of her par- 
liament so perpetually displayed. They seemed emulous of English 
freedom, and were proud to place their own imperfect commonwealth 
on as firm a basis. 

One great alteration in the state of Scotland was almost necessarily 
involved in the fall of the Stuarts. Their most conspicuous object had 
been the maintenance of the episcopal church ; the line was drawn far 
more closely than in England ; in that church were the courts friends, 
out of it were its opponents. Above all, the people were out of it, and 
in a revolution brought about by the people, their voice could not be 
slighted. It was one of the articles accordingly in the declaration of 
rights, that prelacy and precedence in ecclesiastical office were repug- 
nant to the genius of a nation reformed by presbyters, and an unsup- 
portable grievance which ought to be abolished. William, there is 
reason to believe, had offered to preserve the bishops, in return for 
their support in the convention. But this, not more happily for Scot- 
land than for himself and his successors, they refused to give. No 
compromise, or even acknowledged toleration, was practicable in that 
country between two exasperated factions; but, if oppression was 
necessary, it was at least not on the majority that it ought to fall. But 
besides this, there was as clear a case of forfeiture in the Scots’ epis- 
copal church as in the royal family of Stuart. The main controversy 
between the episcopal and presbyterian churches was one of dry anti- 
quarian criticism, little more interesting than those about the Roman 
senate, or the Saxon wittenagemot, nor perhaps more capable of de- 
cisive solution ; it was at least one as to which the bulk of mankind 
are absolutely incapable of forming a rational judgment for themselves. 
But, mingled up as it had always been, and most of all in Scotland, 
with faction, with revolution, with power and emolument, with courage 
and devotion, and fear, and hate, and revenge, this arid dispute of 
pedants drew along with it the most glowing emotions of the heart, and 
the question became utterly out of the province of argument. It was 
very possible that episcopacy might be of apostolical institution ; but 
for this institution houses had been burned and fields laid waste, and 
the gospel had been preached in wildernesses, and its ministers had 
been shot in their prayers, and husbands had been murdered before 
their wives, and virgins had been defiled, and many had died by the 
executioner, and by massacre, and in imprisonment, and in exile and 
slavery, and women had been tied to stakes on the sea-shore till the 
tide rose to overflow them, and some had been tortured and mutilated; 
it was a religion of the boots and the thumb-screw, Which a good man 
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must be very cold-blooded indeed if he did not hate and reject from 
the hands which offered it. For, after all, it is much more certain that 
the Supreme Being abhors cruelty and persecution, than that he ha j 
set up bishops to have a superiority over presbyters. 

It was however a serious problem at that time, whether the presby- 
terian church, proud and stubborn as she had formerly shown herself so, 
could be brought under a necessary subordination to the civil magis- 
trate, and whether the more fanatical part of it, whom Cargill and 
Cameron had led on, would fall again into the ranks of social life. But 
here experience victoriously confuted these plausible apprehensions. 
It was soon perceived that the insanity of fanaticism subsides of itself, 
unless purposely heightened by persecution. The fiercer spirit of the 
sectaries was allayed by degrees; and, though vestiges of it may 
probably still be perceptible by observers, it has never, in a political 
sense, led to dangerous effects. The church of Scotland, in her general 
assemblies, preserves the forms, and affects the language, of the six- 
teenth century ; but the Erastianism, against which she inveighs, 
secretly controls and paralyses her vaunted liberties ; and she cannot 
but acknowledge that the supremacy of the legislature is like the collar 
of the watch-dog, the price of food and shelter, and the condition upon 
which alone a religious society can be endowed and established by any 
prudent commonwealth . 1 The judicious admixture of laymen in these 
assemblies, and, in a far greater degree, the perpetual intercourse with 
England, which has put an end to everything like sectarian bigotry, and 
even exclusive communion, in the higher and middling classes, are the 
principal causes of that remarkable moderation which for many years 
has characterized the successors of Knox and Melville. 

The convention of estates was turned by an act of its own into a 
parliament, and continued to sit during the king’s reign. This, which 
was rather contrary to the spirit of a representative government than 
to the Scots constitution, might be justified by the very unquiet state of 
the kingdom and the intrigues of the Jacobites. Many excellent 
statutes were enacted in this parliament, besides the provisions included 
in the declaration of rights ; twenty-six members were added to the 
representation of the counties, the tyrannous acts of the two last 
reigns were repealed, the unjust attainders were reversed, the lords of 
articles were abolished. After some years, an act was obtained against 
wrongous imprisonment, still more effectual perhaps in some respects 
than that of the habeas corpus in England. The prisoner is to be 
released on bail within twenty-four hours on application to a judge, 
unless committed on a capital charge ; and in that case must be brought 


1 The practice observed in summoning: or dissolving the great national assembly of the 
church of Scotland, which, accoiding to the presbyterian theory, can only be done by its own 
authority, is rather amusing : “ The moderator dissolves the assembly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the head of the church ; and, by the same authority, appoints another to meet 
on a certain day of the ensuing year. The lord high commissioner then dissolves the assembly 
in the name of the king, and appoints another to meet on the same day.” Amot’s History 
of Edinburgh, p. 269. 

I am inclined to suspect, but with no very certain recollection of what I have been told, that 
Amot has misplaced tne order in which this is done, and that the lord high commissioner is the 
first to speak. In the course of a debate, however, no regard is paid to him, all speeches being 
addressed to the moderator. 
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to trial within sixty days. A judge refusing to give full effect to the 
act is declared incapable of public trust 

Notwithstanding these great improvements in the constitution, and 
the cessation of religious tyranny, the Scots are not accustomed to 
look back on the reign of William with much complacency. The 
regeneration was far from perfect ; the court of session continued to be 
corrupt and partial ; severe and illegal proceedings might sometimes be 
imputed to the council ; and in one lamentable instance, the massacre 
of the Macdonalds in Glencoe, the deliberate crime of some statesmen 
tarnished not slightly the bright fame of their deceived master : though 
it was not for the adherents of the house of Stuart, under whom so 
many deeds of more extensive slaughter had been perpetrated, to fill 
Europe with their invectives against this military execution . 1 The 
episcopal clergy, driven out injuriously by the populace from their 
livings, were permitted after a certain time to hold them again m some 
instances under certain conditions ; but William, perhaps almost the 
only consistent friend of toleration in liis kingdoms, at least among public 
men, lost by this indulgence the affection of one party, without in the 
slightest degree conciliating the other.* The true cause, however, of 
the prevalent disaffection at this period was the condition of Scotland, 
an ancient, independent kingdom, inhabited by a proud, high-spirited 
people, relatively to another kingdom, which they had long regarded 


1 The king’s instructions by no means warrant the execution, especially with all its circum- 
stances of cruelty, but they contain one unfortunate sentence “ If Maclean [sick of Glencoe, 
and that tribe can be well separated from the rest, it will he a proper vindication of the public 
justice to extirpate that seat of thieves.” This was written, it is lobe remembered, while they 
were exposed to the penalties of the law for the rebellion. But the massacre would never have 
been perpetrated, if lord Breadalbane and the master of Stair, two of the worst men in Scot- 
land, had not used the foulest arts to effect it. It is an apparent great reproach to the govern- 
ment of William, that they escaped with impunity ; but political necessity bears down justice 
and honour. Laing, iv. 246. Carstares’ State Papers. 

8 Those who took the oaths were allowed to continue in their churches without compliance 
with the presbyterian discipline, and many more who not only refused the oaths but prayed 
openly for James and his family. Carstares, p. 40. But in 1693 an act for settling the peace 
and quiet of the church ordains, that no person be admitted or continued to be a minister or 
preacher unless he have taken, the oath of allegiance, and subscribed the assurance that he held 
the king to be de facto et de jure, and also the confession of faith ; and that he owns and ac- 
knowledges presbyterian church-government to be the only government of this church, and 
that he will submit thereto and concur theiewith, and will never endeavour, directly or indi- 
rectly, the prejudice orsubversion thereof. Id. 715. Laing, iv 255. 

Tins act seems not to have been strictly insisted upon ; and the episcopal clergy, though 
their advocates did not forget to raise a cry of persecution, which was believed in England, are 
said to have been treated with singular favour. De Foe challenges them to show any one 
minister that ever was deposed for not acknowledging the church, if at the same time he offered 
to acknowledge the government and take the oaths ; and says they have been Often challenged 
on 'this head. Hist, of Church of Scotland, p. 319. In fact, a statute was passed in 1695, 
which confirmed all ministers who would qualify themselves by taking the oaths ; and no less 
than 1 16 (according to Laing, iv. 259.) did so continue ; nay, De Foe reckons 165 at the time 
of the union. P. 320.' 

The rigid presbyterians inveighed against any toleration, as much as they did against the 
king's authority over their own church. But the government paid little attention to their bi- 
gotry; besides the above-mentioned episcopal clergymen, those who seceded from the church, 
Enough universally Jacobites, and most dangerously so, were indulged with meeting-houses in 
all towns: and by an act of the queen, 10 Anne, c. 7., obtained a full toleration, on condition of 
praying for the royal family, with which they never complied. It was thought necessary to 
put them under some fresh restrictions in 1748, their zeal for the Pretender being notorious and 
universal, by an act ax Geo. II. c. 34. ; which has very properly been repealed after the motive 
for it had wholly ceased, and even at first was hardly reconcilable with the general principles 
of religious liberty ; though it ill becomes those to censure it who vindicate the penal laws of 
Elisabeth against popery. 
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with enmity, still with jealousy ; but to which, in despite of their theore- 
tical equality, they were kept in subordination by an insurmountable 
necessity. The union of the two crowns had withdrawn their sovereign 
and his court ; yet their government had been national, and on the 
whole with no great intermixture of English influence. Many reasons 
however might be given for a more complete incorporation, which had 
been the favourite proiect of James I., and was discussed, at least on 
the part of Scotland, by commissioners appointed in 1670. That treaty 
failed of making any progress ; the terms proposed being such as the 
English parliament would never have accepted. At the revolution a 
similar plan was just hinted, and abandoned. Meanwhile, the new 
character that the English government had assumed rendered it more 
difficult to preserve the actual connexion. A king of both countries, 
especially by origin more allied to the weaker, might maintain some 
impartiality in his behaviour towards each of them. But, if they were 
to be ruled, in effect, nearly as two republics ; that is, if the power of 
their parliaments should be so much enhanced as ultimately to deter- 
mine the principal measures of state (which was at least the case in 
England), no one who saw their mutual jealousy, rising on one side to the 
highest exasperation, could fail to anticipate that some great revolution 
must be at hand ; and that an union, neither federal nor legislative, but 
possessing every inconvenience of both, could not long be endured. The 
well known business of the Darien Company must have undeceived 
every rational man who dreamed of any alternative but incorporation 
or separation. The Scots parliament took care to bring on the crisis 
by the act of security in 1 704. It was enacted that, on the queen’s 
death without issue, the estates should meet to name a successor of the 
royal line, and a protestant ; but that this should not be the same 
person who would succeed to the crown of England, unless during her 
majesty’s reign conditions should be established to secure from Eng- 
lish influence the honour and independence of the kingdom, the author- 
ity of parliament, the religion, trade, and liberty of the nation. This 
was explained to mean a free intercourse with the plantations, and the 
benefits of the navigation act. The prerogative of declaring peace 
and war was to be subjected for ever to the approbation of parliament, 
lest at any future time these conditions should be revoked. 

Those who obtained the act of security were partly of the Jacobite 
faction, who saw in it the hope of restoring at least Scotland to the 
banished heir ; partly of a very different description, whigs in principle, 
and determined enemies of the Pretender, but attached to their coun- 
try, jealous of the English court, and determined to settle a legislative 
union on such terms as became an independent state. Such an union 
was now seen in England to be indispensable ; the treaty was soon 
afterwards begun, and, after a long discussion of the terms between the 
commissioners of both kingdoms, the incorporation took effect on the 
1st of May, 1707. It is provided by the articles of this treaty, con- 
firmed by the parliaments, that the succession of the united kingdom 
shall remain to the princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being 
protestants ; that all privileges of trade shall belong equally to both 
nations ; that there shall be one great seal, and the same coin, weights* 
and measures ; that the episcopal and presbyterian churches of England 
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and Scotland shall be for ever established, as essential and fundamental 
parts of the union ; that the united kingdom shall be represented by 
one and the same parliament, to be called the parliament of Great 
Britain; that the number of peers for Scotland shall be sixteen, to be 
elected for every parliament by the whole body, and the number of 
representatives of the commons forty-five, two thirds of whom to be 
chosen by the counties, and one third by the boroughs ; that the crown 
be restrained from creating any new peers of Scotland ; that both parts 
of the united kingdom shall be subject to the same duties of excise, 
and the^same customs on export and import ; but that, when England 
raises two millions by a land-tax, 48,000/. shall be raised in Scotland, 
and in like proportion. 

It has not been unusual for Scotsmen, even in modern times, while 
they cannot but acknowledge the expediency of an union, and the 
blessings which they have reaped from it, to speak of its conditions as 
less favourable than their ancestors ought to have claimed. For this 
however there does not seem much reason. The ratio of population 
would indeed have given Scotland about one eighth of the legislative 
body, instead of something less than one twelfth ; but no government 
except the merest democracy is settled on the sole basis of numbers ; 
and if the comparison of wealth and of public contributions was to be 
admitted, it may be thought that a country, which stipulated for itself 
to pay less than one fortieth of direct taxation, was not entitled to a 
much greater share of the representation than it obtained. Combining 
the two ratios of population and property, there seems little objection 
to this part of the union ; and in general it may be observed of the 
articles of that treaty, what often occurs with compacts intended to 
oblige future ages, that they have rather tended to throw obstacles in 
the way of reformations for the substantial benefit of Scotland, than to 
protect her against encroachment and usurpation. 

This however could not be securely anticipated in the reign of Anne ; 
and, no doubt, the measure was an experiment of such hazard that 
every lover of his country must have consented in trembling, or revolted 
from it with disgust. No past experience of history was favourable to 
the absorption of a lesser state (at least where the government partook 
so much of the republican form) in one of superior power and ancient 
rivalry. The representation of Scotland in the united legislature was 
too feeble to give any thing like security against the English prejudices 
and animosities, if they should continue or revive. The church was 
exposed to the most apparent perils, brought thus within the power of 
a legislature so frequently influenced by one which held her not as a 
sister, but rather a bastard usurper of a sister’s inheritance ; and, though 
her permanence was guaranteed by the treaty, yet it was hard to say 
how far the legal competence of parliament might hereafter be deemed 
to extend, or at least how far she might be abridged of her privileges, 
and impaired in her dignity. 1 If very few of these mischiefs have 

1 Archbishop Tenison said, in the debates on the union, he thought the narrow notions of all 
churches liad been their ruin, and that he believed the church of Scotland to be as true a pro- 
testant church as the church of England, though he could not say it was as perfect. Carstares, 
759. This sort of language was encouraging ; but the exclusive doctrine, or jus divinum, was 
sure to retain many advocates, and has always done so. Fortunately for Grori Britain, it has 
not had the slightest effect on the laity in modern times. 
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resulted from the union, it has doubtless been owing to the prudence of 
our government, and chiefly to the general sense of right, and the dimi- 
nution both of national and religious bigotry during the last century. 
But it is always to be kept in mind, as the best justification of those who 
came into so great a sacrifice of natural patriotism, that they gave up 
no excellent form of polity, that the Scots constitution had never pro- 
duced the peopled happiness, that their parliament was bad in its com- 
position, and in practice little else than a factious and venal aristocracy ; 
that they had before them the alternatives of their present condition, 
with the prospect of unceasing discontent, half suppressed by unceas- 
ing corruption, or of a more honourable, but very precarious, separation 
of the two kingdoms, the renewal of national wars and border-feuds, at 
a cost the poorer of the two could never endure, and at a hazard of 
ultimate conquest, which, with all her pride and bravery, the experience 
of the last generation had shown to be no impossible term of the 
contest. 

The union closes the story of the Scots constitution. From its own 
nature, not more than from the gross prostitution with which a majority 
had sold themselves to the surrender of their own legislative existence, 
it was long odious to both parties in Scotland. An attempt to dissolve 
it by the authority of the united parliament itself was made in a very 
few years, and not very decently supported by the whigs against the 
queen's last ministry. But, after the accession of the house of Hanover, 
the Jacobite party displayed such strength in Scotland, that to main- 
tain the union was evidently indispensable for the reigning family. 
That party comprised a large proportion of the superior classes, and 
nearly the whole of the episcopal church, which, though fallen, was for 
some years considerable in numbers. The national prejudices ran in 
favour of their ancient stock of kings, conspiring with the sentiment of 
dishonour attached to the union itself, and jealousy of some innovations 
which a legislature they were unwilling to recognise thought fit to intro- 
duce. It is certain that Jacobitism, in England little more, after the 
reign of George I., than an empty word, the vehicle of indefinite dis- 
satisfaction in those who were never ready to encounter peril or sacrifice 
advantage for its affected principle, subsisted in Scotland as a vivid 
emotion of loyalty, a generous promptitude to act or suffer in its cause ; 
and, even when all hope was extinct, clung to the recollections of the 
past, long after the very name was only known by tradition, and every 
feeling connected with it had been wholly effaced to the south of the 
Tweed. It is believed that some persons in that country kept up an 
intercourse with Charles Edward as their sovereign till his decease in 
1787. They had given, forty years before, abundant testimonies of 
their activity to serve him. That rebellion is, in more respects than 
one, disgraceful to the British government , but it furnished an oppor- 
tunity for a wise measure to prevent its recurrence, and to break down, 
in some degree the aristocratical ascendency, by abolishing the here- 
ditary jurisdictions which, according to the genius of the feudal system, 
were exercised by territorial proprietors under royal charter or pre- 
scription. Much, however, still remains to be done, in order to place 
that now wealthy and well-instructed people on a footing with the 
English, as to the just participation of political liberty; but what would 
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best conform to the spirit of the act of union might possibly sometimes 
contravene its letter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF IRELAND. 

Ancient State of Ireland— Its Kingdoms and Chieftainships — Law of 
Tanistry and Gavelkind — Rude State of Society — Invasion of Henry 
II — Acquisitions of English Barons — Forms of English Constitu- 
tion established— Exclusion of native Irish from them— Degeneracy 
of English Settlers — Parliament of Ireland— Disorderly State of the 
Island— The Irish regain part of their Territory 1 }— English Law 
confined to the Pale — Poyninffs Law — Royal Authority revives 
under Henry VI I L — Resistance of Irish to Act of Supremacy — Pro- 
testant Church established by Elizabeth — Effects of this Measure — 
Rebellions of her Reign — Opposition in Parliament — Arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings of Sir Henry Sidney — James 1 . — Laws against Catholics 
enforced— English Law established throughout Ireland— Settlements 
of English in Munster, Ulster , and other Parts — Injustice attending 
them — Constitution of Irish Parliament — Charles L promises Graces 
to the Irish — Does not confirm them — Administration of Strafford — 
Rebellion of 1641 — Subjugation of Irish by Cromwell — Restoration 
of Charles IL — Act of Settlement — Hopes of Catholics under Charles 
and James — War of 1689, and final Reduction of Ireland— Penal 
Laws against Catholics — Dependence of Irish on English Parliament 
— Growth of a Patriotic Party in 1753. — pp. 830-873. 

The antiquities of Irish history, imperfectly recorded, and rendered 
more obscure by controversy, seem hardly to belong to our present 
subject. But the political order or state of society among that people 
at the period of Henry II.’s invasion must be distinctly apprehended 
and kept in mind, before we can pass a judgment upon, or even under- 
stand, the course of succeeding events, and the policy of the English 
government in relation to that island. 

It can hardly be necessary to mention (the idle traditions of a deriva- 
tion from Spain having long been exploded) that the Irish are descended 
from one of those Celtic tribes, which occupied Gaul and Britain some 
centuries before the Christian era. Their language, however, is so far 
dissimilar from that spoken in Wales, though evidently of the same 
root, as to render it probable that the emigration, whether from this 
island or from Armorica, was in a remote age ; while its close resem- 
blance to that of the Scottish Highlanders, which hardly can be called 
another dialect, as unequivocally demonstrates a nearer affinity of the 
two nations. It seems to be generally believed, though the antiquaries 
are far from unanimous, that the Irish are the parent tribe, and planted 
their colony in Scotland since the commencement of our era. 

About the end of the eighth century t some of those swarms of 
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Scandinavian descent which were poured out in such unceasing and 
irresistible multitudes on France and Britain began to settle on the 
coasts of Ireland. These colonists were known by the name of 
Ostmen, or men from the east, as in France they were called Normans 
from their northern origin. They occupied the sea-coast from Antrim 
easterly round to Limerick ; and by them the principal cities of Ireland 
were built. They waged war for some time against the aboriginal 
Irish in the interior ; but though better acquainted with the arts of 
civilized life, their inferiority in numbers caused them to fail at length 
in this contention ; and the piratical invasions from their brethren in 
Norway becoming less frequent in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
they had fallen into a state of dependence on the native princes. 

The island was divided into five provincial kingdoms, Leinster, 
Munster, Ulster, Connaught, and Meath ; one of whose sovereigns 
was chosen king of Ireland in some general meeting, probably of 
the nobility or smaller chieftains and of the prelates. But there seems 
to be no clear tradition as to the character of this national assem- 
bly, though some maintain it to have been triennially held. The 
monarch of the island had tributes from the inferior kings, and a 
certain supremacy, especially in the defence of the country against 
invasion ; but the constitution was of a federal nature, and each was 
independent in ruling his people, or in making war on his neighbours. 
Below the kings were the chieftains of different septs or families, perhaps 
in one or two degrees of subordination, bearing a relation, which may 
be loosely called feudal to each other and to the crown . 1 

These chieftainships, and perhaps even the kingdoms themselves, 
though not partible, followed a very different rule of succession than 
that of primogeniture. They were subject to the law of tanistry, of 
which the principle is defined to be, that the demesne lands and dignity 
of chieftainship descended to the eldest and most worthy of the same 
blood; these epithets not being used, we may suppose, synonymously, 
but in order to indicate that the preference given to seniority was to be 
controlled by a due regard to desert. No better mode, it is evident, 
of providing for a perpetual supply of those civil quarrels, in which 
the Irish are supposed to place so much of their enjoyment, could have 
been devised. Yet, as these grew sometimes a little too frequent, it 
was not unusual to elect a tanist, or reversionary successor, in the life- 
time of the reigning chief, as has been the practice of the more civilized 
nations. An infant was never allowed to hold the sceptre of an Irish 
kingdom, but was necessarily postponed to his uncle or other kinsman 
of mature age ; as was the case also in England, even after the consoli- 
dation of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy.* 

The land-owners who did not belong to the noble class bore the same 
name as their chieftain, and were presumed to be of the same lineage. 
But they held their estates by a very different and an extraordinary 

* bir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland. Leland’s History of Ireland ; Introduction. 
Ledwich’s Dissertations. 

* Id. Auct. ; also Davis’s Reports, ap., and his “ Discovery of the true Causes why Ireland 
was never entirely subdued till his Majesty’s happy Re ip,” 169. Sir John Davis, author of 
the philosophical poem IVw 0 t 'Leavrov, was chief-justice of Ireland under James I. The 
tract just quoted is well known as a concise *ud luminous exposition of the history of that 
country from the English invasion. 
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tenure, that of Irish gavel-kind. On the decease of a proprietor, in- 
stead of an equal partition among his children, as in the gavel-kind of 
English law, the chief of the sept, according to the generally received 
explanation, made, or was entitled to make, a fresh division of all the 
lands within his district ; allotting to the heirs of the deceased a por- 
tion of the integral territory along with the other members of the tribe. 
It seems impossible to conceive that these partitions were renewed on 
every death of one of the sept. But they are asserted to have at least 
taken place so frequently, as to produce a continual change of posses- 
sion, and consequently to preclude altogether the improvement of the 
soil. The policy of this custom doubtless sprung from too jealous a 
solicitude as to the excessive inequality of wealth, and from the habit 
of looking on the tribe as one family of occupants, not wholly divested 
of its original right by the necessary allotment of lands to particular 
cultivators. It bore some degree of analogy to the institution of the 
year of jubilee in the Mosaic code, and, what may be' thought more 
immediate, was almost exactly similar to the rule of succession which 
is laid down in the ancient laws of Wales. 

In the territories of each sept, judges called Brehons, and taken ou/ 
of certain families, sat with primeval simplicity upon turfen benches i* 
some conspicuous situation, to determine controversies. Their usages 
are almost wholly unknown ; for what have been published as frag- 
ments of the Brehon law seem open to great suspicion at least of being 
interpolated.* It is notorious, that according to the custom of many 
states in the infancy of civilization, the Irish admitted the composition 
or fine for murder, instead of capital punishment ; and this was divided, 
as in other countries, between the kindred of the slain and the judge. - 
In the twelfth century it is evident that the Irish nation had made 
far less progress in the road of improvement than any other of Europe 
in circumstances of climate and position so little unfavourable. They 
had no arts, that deserve the name, nor any commerce, their best line 
of sea-coast being occupied by the Norwegians. They had no fortified 

1 Ware. Leland. Ledwich. Davis’s Discovery, ibid. Reports, 49. It is remarkable that 
Davis seems to have been aware of an analogy between the custom of Ireland and Wales, and 

? et that he only quotes the statute of Rutland, 12 Edw. I., which by itself does not prove it. 
t is however proved, if I understand the passage, by one of the Leges Wallke, published by 
Wotton, p. 139. A gavel or partition was made on the death of every member of a family for 
three generations, after which none could be enforced. But these parceners were to be all in 
the same degree ; so that nephews could not compel their uncle to a partition, but must wait 
till his death, when they were to be put on an equality with their cousins ; and this, I suppose, 
is meant by the expression in the statute of Rutland, ‘ ‘ quod hsereditates remaneant partfbiles 
inter consimiles hit redes." 

* Leland .seems to favour the authenticity of the supposed Brehon laws published by Vallan- 
cey. Introduction. 29. The style is said to be very distinguishable from the Irish of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and the laws themselves to have no allusion to the settlement of 
foreigners in Ireland, or to coined money ; whence some ascribe them to the eighth century ♦ 
On the other hand, Ledwich proves that some parts must be later than the tenth century. 
Dissertations, i. 270. And others hold them to be not older than the thirteenth. Campbell’s 
Historical Sketch of Ireland, 41. It is also maintained that they are very unfaithfully trans- 
lated. But, when we find the, Anglo-Saxon and Norman usages, relief, aid, wardship, H f ftT by 
jury, (and that unanimous), and a sort of correspondence in the ranks of society with those of 
England, (which all we read elsewhere of the ancient Irish seems to contradict), it is Impossi- 
ble to resist the suspicion that they are either extremely interpolated, or were compile! in a 
late age, and among some of the septs who had most intercourse with the English. We know 
that the degenerate colonists, such as the earls of Desmond, adopted the Brehon law in the* 
territories ; but this would probably be with some admixture of that to which they had be e n 
used in England. 
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towns, nor any houses or castles of stone ; the first having been erected 
at Tuam a very few years before the invasion of Henry. 1 Their conver- 
sion to Christianity indeed, and the multitude of cathedral and conven- 
tual churches erected throughout the island, had been the cause, and 
probably the sole cause, of the rise of some cities, or villages with that 
name, such as Armagh, Cashel, and Trim. But neither the chiefs nor 
the people loved to be confined within their precincts, and chose rather 
to dwell in scattered cabins amidst the free solitude of bogs and moun- 
tains. As we might expect, their qualities were such as belong to man 
by his original nature, and which he displays in all parts of the globe 
where the state of society is inartificial : they were gay, generous, hos- 
pitable, ardent in attachment and hate, credulous of falsehood, prone 
to anger and violence, generally crafty, and cruel. With these very 
general attributes of a barbarous people, the Irish character was dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar vivacity of imagination, an enthusiasm and im- 
petuosity of passion, and a more than ordinary bias towards a submis- 
sive and superstitious spirit in religion. 

This spirit may justly be traced in a great measure to the virtues and 
piety of the early preachers of the gospel in that country. Their in- 
fluence, though at this remote age, and with our imperfect knowledge, 
it may hardly be distinguishable amidst the licentiousness and ferocity 
of a rude people, was necessarily directed to counteract those vices, and 
cannot have failed to mitigate and compensate their evil. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries, while a total ignorance seemed to over- 
spread the face of Europe, the monasteries and schools of Ireland pre- 
served, in the best manner they could, such learning as had survived 
the revolutions of the Roman world. But the learning of the monas- 
teries had never much efficacy in dispelling the ignorance of the laity ; 
and indeed even in them it had decayed long before the twelfth cen- 
tury. The clergy were respected and numerous. The bishops alone 
amounting at one time to no less than 300. (Ledwich, i. 395.) And it 
has been maintained by our most learned writers, that they were wholly 
independent of the see of Rome till a little before the English invasion, 
when one of their primates thought fit to solicit the pall from thence 
on his consecration, according to the discipline long practised in other 
western churches. 

It will be readily perceived that the government of Ireland must 
have been almost entirely aristocratical, and not very unlike that of the 
feudal confederacies in France during the ninth and tenth centuries. It 
was perhaps still more oppressive. The ancient condition of the com- 
mon people of Ireland, says sir James Ware, was very little different 
from slavery. (Antiquities of Ireland, ii. 76.) Unless we believe this con- 
dition to have been greatly deteriorated under the rule of their native 

1 “ The first pile of lime and stone that ever was in Ireland was the castle of Tuam, built in 
1*61, by Rodenc O'Connor, the monarch.” Introduction to Cox’s History of Ireland. I do 
not find that any later writer controverts this, as far as the aboriginal Irish are concerned ; but 
doubtless the Norwegian Ostmen had stone churches, and there seems little doubt that some 
at least of the famous round towers so common in Ireland were erected by them. See Led- 
wich** Dissertations, vii. 143. \ and the book called Grose's Antiquities of Ireland, also written 
by Ledwich. Piles of stone without mortar are excluded by Cox's expression. In fact, t** 1 
Irish had very few stone he uses, or even regular villages and towns, before the time of U-v*r 
I. Davis, 170. 
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chieftains after the English settlement, for which there seems no good 
reason, we must give little credit to the fanciful pictures of prosperity 
and happiness in that period of aboriginal independence which the 
Irish, in their discontent with later times, have been apt to draw. They 
had, no doubt, like all other nations, good and wise princes, as well as 
tyrants and usurpers. But we find by their annals that out of two 
hundred ancient kings, of whom some brief memorials are recorded, 
not more than thirty came to a natural death (Ledwich, i. 260.) ; while, 
for the later period, the oppression of the Irish chieftains, and of those 
degenerate English who trod in their steps, and emulated the vices 
they should have restrained, is the one constant theme of history. 
Their exactions kept the peasants in hopeless poverty, their tyranny in 
perpetual fear. The chief claimed a right of taking from his tenants 
provisions for his own use at discretion, or of sojourning in their houses. 
This was called coshery, and is somewhat analogous to the royal pre- 
rogative of purveyance. A still more terrible oppression was the 
quartering of the lords' soldiers on the people, sometimes mitigated by 
a composition, called by the Irish bonaght. 1 For the perpetual war- 
fare of these petty chieftains had given rise to the employment of mer- 
cenary troops, partly natives, partly from Scotland, known by the un- 
couth names of Kerns and Gallow-glasses, who proved the scourge 
of Ireland down to its final subjugation by Elizabeth. 

This unusually backward condition of society furnished but an in- 
auspicious presage for the future. Yet we may be led by the analogy 
of other countries to think it probable that if Ireland had not tempted 
the cupidity of her neighbours, there would have arisen in the course 
of time some Egbert or Harold Harfager to consolidate the provincial 
kingdoms into cne hereditary monarchy ; which by the adoption of 
better laws, the in ;rease of commerce, and a frequent intercourse with 
the chief courts of Eurooe, might have taken as respectable a station 
as that of Scotland m t \e commonwealth of Christendom. If the two 
islands had afterwards become incorporated through intermarriage of 
their sovereigns, as would very likely have taken place, it might have 
been on such conditions of equality as Ireland, till lately, has never 
known ; and certainly without that long tragedy of crime and misfor- 
tune which her annals unfold. 

The reduction of Ireland, at least in name, under the dominion of 
Henry II. was not achieved by his own efforts. He had little share in 
it, beyond receiving the homage of Irish princes, and granting charters 
to his English nobility. Strongbow, Lacy, Fitz-Stephen, were the real 
conquerors through whom alone any portion of Irish territory was 
gained by arms or treaty ; and as they began the enterprise without 
the king, they carried it on also for themselves, deeming their swords 
a better security than his charters. This ought to be kept in mind, as 
revealing the secret of the English government over Ireland, and fur- 
nishing a justification for what has the appearance of a negligent aban- 
donment of its authority. The few barons, and other adventurers, who 
by dint of forces hired by themselves, and, in some instances, by con- 
ventions with the Irish, settled their armed colonies in the island, 
though they had done much for Henry II., in causing his name to be 

♦ Ware, ii. 74. Davis’s Discovery, 174. Spenser's State of Ireland, 390. 
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acknowledged, his administration to be established in Dublin, and in 
holding their lands by his grant. They claimed in theii turn, accord- 
ing to the practice of all nations and the principles of equity, that those 
who had borne the heat of the battle should enjoy the spoil without 
molestation. Hence, the enormous grants of Henry and his succes- 
sors, though so often censured for impolicy, were probably what they 
could scarce avoid ; and though not perhaps absolutely stipulated as 
the price of titular sovereignty, were something very like it. (Davis, 
135.; But what is to be censured, and what at all hazards they were 
bound to refuse, was the violation of their faith to the Irish princes, in 
sharing among these insatiable barons their ancient territories ; which, 
setting aside the wrong of the first invasion, were protected by their 
homage and submission, and sometimes by positive conventions. The 
whole island, in fact, with the exception of the county of Dublin and 
the maritime towns, was divided before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and most of it in the twelfth, among ten English families : earl 
Strongbow, who had some colour of hereditary title, according to out 
notions of law, by his marriage with the daughter of Dermot, king oi 
Leinster, obtaining a grant of that province ; Lacy acquiring Meath, 
which was not reckoned a part of Leinster, in the same manner ; the 
whole of Ulster being given to de Courcy ; the whole of Connaught to 
de Burgh ; and the rest to six others. These, it must be understood, 
they were to hold in a sort of feudal suzerainty, parcelling them 
among their tenants of the English race, and expelling the natives, 
or driving them into the worst parts of the country by an inces- 
sant warfare. 

The Irish chieftains, though compelled to show some exterior signs 
of submission to Henry, never thought of renouncing their own autho- 
rity or the customs of their forefathers ; nor did he pretend to interfere 
with the government of their septs, content with their promise of hom- 
age and tribute, neither of which were afterwards paid. But in those 
parts of Ireland which he reckoned his own, it was his aim to establish 
the English laws, to render the lesser island, as it were, a counterpart 
in all its civil constitution, and mirror of the greater. The colony from 
England was already not inconsiderable, and likely to increase ; the 
Ostmen, who inhabited the maritime towns, came very willingly, as all 
settlers of Teutonic crigin have done, into the English customs and 
language ; and upon this basis, leaving the accession of the aboriginal 
people to future contingencies, he raised the edifice of the Irish consti- 
tution. He gave charters of privilege to the chief towns, began a divi- 
sion into counties, appointed sheriffs and judges of assize to administer 

{‘ustice, erected supreme courts at Dublin, and perhaps assembled par- 
iaments. (Leland, 80. et post. Davis, 100.) His successors pursued 
the same course of policy ; the great charter of liberties, as soon as 
granted by John at Runnymede, was sent over to Ireland : and the 
whole common law, with all its forms of process, and every privilege it 
was deemed to convey, became the birthright of the Anglo-Irish 
colonists. 1 

These had now spread over a considerable part of the island. 
Twelve covtities appear to have been established by John, compre- 

* Inst. 349. Leland, 203. Harris’s Hibernica, ii 14. 
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hending most of Leinster and Munster ; while the two ambitious 
families of Courcy and de Burgh encroached more and more on the 
natives in the other provinces. 1 But the same necessity, which grati- 
tude for the services, or sense of the power of the great families had 
engendered, for rewarding them by excessive grants of territory, led to 
other concessions that rendered them almost independent of the 
monarchy. (Leland, 170.) The franchise of a county palatine gave a 
right of exclusive civil and criminal jurisdiction ; so that the king’s 
writ should not run, nor his judges come within it, though judgment in 
its courts might be reversed by writ of error in the king’s bench. The 
lord might enfeoff tenants to hold by knight’s service of himself ; he 
had almost all regalian rights; the lands of those attainted for treason 
escheated to him; he acted in every thing rather as one of the 'great 
feudataries of France or Germany than a subject of the English 
crown. Such had been Chester, and only Chester, in England; but in 
Ireland this dangerous independence was permitted to Strongbow in 
Leinster, to Lacy in Meath, and at a later time to the Butlers and 
Geraldines in parts of Munster. Strongbow’s vast inheritance soon 
fell to five sisters, who took to their shares, with the same palatine 
rights, the counties of Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Kildare, and the 
district of Leix, since called the Queen’s County. 2 In all these palati- 
nates, forming by far the greater portion of the English territories, the 
king’s process had its course only within the lands belonging to the 
church. (Davis, 147. Leland 291.) The English aristocracy of Ire- 
land, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, bears a much closer 
analogy to that of France in rather an earlier period than any thing 
which the history of this island can show. 

Pressed by the inroads of these barons, and despoiled frequently of 
lands secured to them by grant or treaty, the native chiefs had recourse 
to the throne for protection, and would in all likelihood have submitted 
without repining to a sovereign who could have afforded it. (Id. 194. 
209.) But John and Henry III., in whose reigns the independence of 
the aristocracy was almost complete, though insisting by writs and 
proclamations on a due observance of the laws, could do little more 
for their new subjects, who found a better chance pf redress in stand- 
ing on their own defence. The powerful septs of the north enjoyed 
their liberty. But those of Munster and Leinster, intermixed with the 
English, and encroached upon from every side, were the victims of 
constant injustice ; and abandoning the open country for bog and 
mountain pasture, grew more poor and barbarous in the midst of the 
general advance of Europe. Many remained under the yoke of Eng- 
lish lords, and in a worse state than that of villenage, because still less 

1 These counties are Dublin, Kildare, Meath (including Westmeath), Louth,. Carlow, Wex 
ford, Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork, Tipperary, Kerry, and Limerick. In the reign of Edward 
I. we find sheriffs also of Connaught and Roscommon. Leland, i. 19. Thus, except the north- 
ern province and some of the central districts, all Ireland was shire-ground, and subject to the 
crown in the thirteenth century, however it might fall away in the two next. Those who write 
confusedly about this subject, pretend that the authority of the king at no time extended be- 
yond the pale . whereas that name was not known, I believe, till the fifteenth century. Under 
the great earl of Pembroke, who died in i2iq. the whole island was perhaps nearly as much 
reduced under obedience as in the reign of Elizabeth. Leland, 205.. 

* Davis, 140. William Marischal, earl of Pembroke, who married the daughter of earl 
Strongbow, left five sons and five daughters ; the first ail died without issue. 
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protected by the tribunals of justice. The Irish had originally stipulated 
with Henry II. for the use of their own laws. (Leland, 225.) They 
were consequently held beyond the pale of English justice, and regarded 
as aliens at the best, sometimes as enemies, in our courts. Thus, as 
by the Brehon customs murder was only punished by a fine, it was not 
held felony to kill one of Irish race, unless he had conformed to the 
English law. 1 Five septs, to which the royal families of Ireland be- 
longed, the names of O’Neal, O’Connor, O’Brien, O’Malachlin, and 
Mac Murrough, had the special immunity of being within the protec- 
tion of our law, and it was felony to kill one of them. I do not know 
by what means they obtained this privilege ; for some of these were 
certainly as far from the king’s obedience as any in Ireland.* But 
oesides these a vast number of charters of denization were granted to 
particular persons of Irish descent from the reign of Henry II. down- 
wards, which gave them and their posterity the full birthrights of Eng- 
lish subjects : nor does there seem to have been any difficulty in pro- 
curing these.* It cannot be said, therefore, that the English govern- 
ment, or those who represented it in Dublin, displayed any reluctance 
o emancipate the Irish from thraldom. Whatever obstruction might 
oe interposed to this was from that assembly whose concurrence was 
necessary to every general measure, the Anglo-Irish parliament. Thus, 
in 1278, we find the first instance of an application from the community 
of Ireland, as it is termed, but probably from some small number of 
septs dwelling among the colony, that they might be admitted to live 
by the English law, and offering 8000 marks for this favour. The letter 
of Edward I. to the justiciary of Ireland on this is sufficiently charac- 
teristic both of his wisdom and his rapaciousness. He is satisfied of 
the expediency of granting the request, provided it can be done with 
the general consent of the prelates and nobles of Ireland ; and directs 
the justiciary, if he can obtain that concurrence to agree with the 
petitioners for the highest fine he can obtain, and for a body of good 
and stout soldiers. (Leland, 243.) But this necessary consent of the 
aristocracy was withheld. Excuses were made to evade the king’s 
desire. It was wholly incompatible with their systematic encroach- 
ments on their Irish neighbours to give them the safeguard of the 

J Davis, 100. log. He quotes the following record from an assize at Waterford, in the 4th 
of Edward II. (1311), which may be extracted, as briefly illustrating the state of law in Ire- 
land better than any general positions. “Quod Robertas le Wayleys rectatus de morte 
Johannis filii Ivor Mac-Gillemory, fclonicfc per ipsum interfecti, etc. Venit et bene cognovit 
quod praedictum Johannem interfecit ; dicit tamen quod per ejus interfectionem feloniam ccm- 
mittere non potuit, quia dicit, quod praedictus Johannes fuit purus Hibernicus, et non de libero 
sanguine, etc. Et cum dommus dicti Johannis, cujus Hibernicus idem Johannes fuit, die quo 
interfectus fuit, solutionem pro ipso J ohanne Hibernico suo sic interfecto petere voluerit, ipso 
Robertus paratus erit ad respondendum de solutione praedicta prout justitia suadebit. Et super 
hoc venit quidam Johannes le Poer, et dicit pro domino rege, quod praedictus Johannes films 
Ivor Mac-Gillemory, et antecessores sui de cognomina praeaicto a tempore quo do minus 
Henncus filius imperatricis, quondam dominus Iiibcrnia;, tritavus domini regis nunc, fuit in 
HiberniS, legem Anglicanam in Hiberni& usque ad hanc diem habere, et secundum ipsam 
legem judicari et deduci debent.” We have here both the general rule, that the death of an 
Irishman was only punishable by a composition to his lord, and the exception in behalf of 
those natives who nad conformed to the English law. 

* Id. 104. Leland, 82. It was necessary to plead in bar of an action, that the plaintiff was 
Hibernicus, et non de quinque sanguinibus. 

* Davis, 106. “If I should collect out of the records all the charters of this hind, I should 
make a volume theicof.” They began as early as the reign of Henry III. Leland, 225. 
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king’s writ for their possessions. The Irish renewed their supplication 
more than once, both to Edward I. and Edward III, ; they found the 
same readiness in the English court ; they sunk at home through the 
same unconquerable oligarchy. (Leland. 289.) It is not to be imagined 
that the entire Irishry partook in this desire of renouncing their ancient 
customs. Besides the prejudices of nationality, there was a strong 
inducement to preserve the Brehon laws of tanistry, which suited better 
a warlike tribe than the hereditary succession of England. But it 
was the unequivocal duty of the legislature to avail itself of every 
token of voluntary submission ; which, though beginning only with the 
subject septs of Leinster, would gradually incorpdrate the whole nation 
in a common bond of co-equal privileges with their conquerors. 

Meanwhile, these conquerors were themselves brought under a moral 
captivity of the most disgraceful nature ; and, not as the rough soldier 
of Rome is said to have been subdued by the art and learning of 
Greece, the Anglo-Norman barons, that had wrested Ireland from the 
native possessors, fell into their barbarous usages, and emulated the 
vices of the vanquished. This degeneracy of the English settlers 
began very soon, and continued to increase for several ages. They 
intermarried with the Irish ; they connected themselves with them by 
the national custom of fostering, which formed an artificial relation- 
ship of the strictest nature; 1 they spoke the Irish language; they 
affected the Irish dress and manner of wearing the hair; 2 they even 
adopted, in some instances, Irish surnames; they harassed their 
tenants with every Irish exaction and tyranny ; they administered Irish 
law, if any at all ; they became chieftains rather than peers ; and 
neither regarded the king’s summons to his parliaments, nor paid any 
obedience to his judges. (Davis, 152. 182. Leland, i. 256, &c. Ware, 
ii. 58.) Thus the great family of De Burgh or Burke, in Connaught, 
fell off almost entirely from subjection ;. nor was that of the earls of 
Desmond, a younger branc v of the house of Geraldine or Fitzgerald, 

1 “There were two other customs, proper and peculiar to the Irishry, which, being the 
cause of many strong combinations and lactions, do tend to the utter ruin of a commonwealth. 
The one was fostering , the other gosst fired ; both which have ever been of greater estimation 
among this people than with any other nation in the Christian world. For fostering , 1 did 
never hear or read that it was in that use or reputation in any other country, barbarous or 
civil, as it hath been, and yet is, ui Ireland, where they put away all their children to fosterers ; 
the potent and rich men selling, the meaner sort buying, the alterage and nursing of their 
children ; and the reason is, because in the opinion of this people, fostering hath always been 
a stronger alliance than blood ; arid the foster-children do love and are beloved of their foster- 
fathers and their sept, more than of their own natural parents and kindred, and do participate 
of their means more frankly, and do adhere to them in all fortunes, with more affection and 
constancy. The like may be said of qossipred or compaterniiy, which though by the canon 
*w it be a spiritual affinity, and a juror that was gossip to either of the parties might in former 
tunes have been challenged, as not indifferent, by our law, yet there was no nation under the 
vun that ever made so religious an account of it as the Irish/' Davis, 179. 

* “ For that now there is no diversity in array between the English marchers and the Irish 
enemies, and so by colour of the English marchers, the Irish enemies do come from day to 
day into the English counties as English marchers, and do rob and kill by the highways, and 
destroy the common people by lodging upon them in the nights, and also do kill the husbands 
in the nights, and do take their goods to the Irish men ; wherefore it is ordained and agreed, 
that uo manner of man that will be taken for an Englishman shall have no beard above his 
mouth ; that is to say, that he have no hairs upon his upper lip, so that the said lip be once at 
least shaven every fortnight, or of equal growth with the nether lip. And if any man be found 
among die English contrary hereunto, that then it shall be lawful to every man to take them 
and their goods as Irish enemies, and to ransom them as Irish enemies." Irish Statutes, 
«5 Henry VI. c. 4* 
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much less independent of the crown ; though by the title it enjoyed, 
and the palatine franchises granted to it by Edward III. over the 
counties of Limerick and Kerry, it seemed to keep up more show ol 
English allegiance. 

The regular constitution of Ireland was, as I have said, as nearly as 
possible a counterpart of that established in this country. The 
administration was vested in an English justiciary or lord deputy, 
assisted by a council of judges and principal officers, mixed with some 
prelates and barons, but subordinate to that of England, as the im- 
mediate advisers of the sovereign. The courts of Chancery, King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, were the same in both coun- 
tries ; but writs of error lay from judgments given in the second of 
these to the same court in England. For all momentous purposes, 
as to grant a subsidy, or enact a statute, it was as necessary to summon 
a parliament in the one island as in the other. An Irish parliament 
originally, like an English one, was but a more numerous council, to 
which the more distant as well as the neighbouring barons were sum- 
moned, whose consent, though dispensed with in ordinary acts of state, 
was both the pledge and the condition of their obedience to legislative 
provisions. In 1295, the sheriff of each county and liberty is directed 
to return two knights to a parliament held by Wogan, an active and 
able deputy. (Leland, 253.) The date of the admission of burgesses 
cannot be fixed with precision ; but it was probably not earlier than the 
reign of Edward III. They appear in 1341 ; and the earl of Desmond 
summoned many deputies from corporations to his rebel convention 
held at Kilkenny in the next year. (Cox’s Hist, of Ireland, 117. 120.) 
The commons are mentioned as an essential part of parliament in an 
ordinance of 1359 ; before which time, in the opinion of lord Coke, 
" the conventions in Ireland were not so much parliaments as assem- 
blies of great men.” (Id. 125. 129. Leland, 313.) This, as appears, 
is not strictly correct ; but in substance they were perhaps little else 
long afterwards. 

The earliest statutes on record are of the year 1310 ; and from that 
year they are lost till 1429, though we know many parliaments to have 
been held in the mean time, and are acquainted by other means with 
their provisions. Those of 1310 bear witness to the degeneracy of the 
English lords, and to the laudable zeal of a feeble government for the 
reformation of their abuses. They begin with an act to restrain great 
lords from taking of prises, lodging, and sojourning with the people of 
the country against their will. “It is agreed and assented,” the act 
proceeds, “ that no such prises shall be henceforth made without ready 
payment and agreement, and that none shall harbour or sojourn at the 
house of any other by such malice against the consent of him which is 
owner of the house to destroy his goods ; and, if any shall do the 
same, such prises, and such manner of destruction, shall be holden for 
open robbery, and the king shall have the suit thereof, if others will 
not, nor dare not sue. It is agreed also, that none shall keep idle 
people nor keam (foot-soldiers) in time of peace to live upon the poor 
of the country, but that those which will have them, shall Keep them at 
their own charges, so that their free tenants, nor farmers, nor other 
tenants, be not charged with them.” The statute proceeds to restrain 
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great lords or others, except such as have royal franchises, from giving 
protections, which they used to compel the people to purchase ; ana 
directs that there shall be commissions of assize and gaol delivery 
through all the counties of Ireland. (Irish Statutes.) 

These regulations exhibit a picture of Irish miseries. The barbarous 
practices of coshering and bonaght, the latter of which was generally 
known in later times by the name of coyne and livery, had been bor- 
rowed from those native chieftains whom our modern Hibernians some- 
times hold forth as the paternal benefactors of their country. 1 It was 
the crime of the Geraldines and the De Courcys to have retrograded 
from the comparative humanity and justice of England, not to have 
deprived the people of freedom and happiness they had never known. 
These degenerate English, an epithet by which they are always distin- 
guished, paid no regard to the statutes of a parliament which they had 
disdained to attend, and which could not render itself feared. We 
find many similar laws in the fifteenth century, after the interval which 
1 have noticed in the printed records. And, in the intervening period, 
a parliament held by Lionel duke of Clarence, second son of Edward 
III., at Kilkenny, in 136 7, the most numerous assembly that had ever 
met in Ireland, was prevailed upon to pass a very severe statute 
against the insubordinate and degenerate colonists. It recites that the 
English of the realm of Ireland were become mere Irish in their lan- 
guage, names, apparel, and manner of living, that they had rejected 
the English laws, and allied themselves by intermarriage with the Irish. 
It prohibits, under the penalties of high treason, or at least forfeiture of 
lands, all these approximations to the native inhabitants, as well as the 
connexions of fostering and gossipred. The English are restrained 
from permitting the Irish to graze their lands, from presenting them to 
benefices, or receiving them into religious houses, and from entertain- 
ing their bards. On the other hand, they are forbidden to make war 
upon their Irish neighbours without the authority of the state. And, 
to enforce better these provisions, the king's sheriffs are empowered 
to enter all franchises for the apprehension of felons or traitors. (Irish 
Statutes. Davis, 202. Cox. Leland.) 

This statute, like all others passed in Ireland, so far from pretending 
to bind the Irish, regarded them not only as out of the king's allegiance, 
but as perpetually hostile to his government. They were generally 
denominated the Irish enemy. This doubtless was not according to 
the policy of Henry II., nor of the English government a considerable 
time after his reign. K or can it be said to be the fact, though from 
some confusion of times the assertion is often made, that the island 
was not subject, in a general sense, to that prince, and to the three 
next kings of England. The English were settled in e ery province j 
an imperfect division of counties and administration of justice sub- 
sisted ; and even the Irish chieftains, though ruling their septs by the 
Brelion law, do not appear in that period to have refused the acknow- 
ledgment of the king s sovereignty. But compelled to defend their 
lands against perpetual aggression, they justly renounced all allegiance 
to a government which could not redeem the original wrong of its 

1 Davis, 174. 189. Leland, 281. Maurice Fifca-Thomas, earl of Desmond, was the fin* of 
the English, according to Ware, ii. 76., who imposed the exaction of coyne and livery. 
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usurpation by the benefits of protection. They became gradually 
stronger ; they regained part of their lost territories ; and after the era 
of 1315, when Edward Bruce invaded the kingdom with a Scots army, 
and, though ultimately defeated, threw the government into a disorder 
from which it never recovered, their progress was so rapid, that in the 
space of thirty or forty years, the northern provinces, and even part of 
the southern, were entirely lost to the crown of England. (Leland, i. 
278. 296. 324. Davis, 157. 197.) 

It is unnecessary in so brief a sketch to follow the unprofitable 
annals of Ireland in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Amidst 
the usual variations of war, the English interests were continually 
losing ground. Once only Richard II. appeared with a very powerful 
army, and the princes of Ireland crowded round his throne to offer 
homage. 1 But, upon his leaving the kingdom, they returned of course 
to their former independence and hostility. The long civil wars of 
England in the next century consummated the ruin of its power over 
the sister island. The Irish possessed all Ulster, and shared Con- 
naught with the degenerate Burkes. The sept of O’Brien held their 
own district of Thomond, now the county of Clare. A considerable 
part of Leinster was occupied by other independent tribes ; while, in 
the south, the earls of Desmond, lords either by property or territorial 
jurisdiction of the counties of Kerry and Limerick, and in some measure 
of those of Cork and Waterford, united the turbulence of English 
barons with the savage manners of Irish chieftains ; ready to assume 
cither character as best suited their rapacity and ambition : reckless 
of the king’s laws or his commands, but not venturing, nor, upon the 
whole, probably wishing, to cast off the name of his subjects. The 
elder branch of their house, the carls of Kildare, and another illus- 
trious family, the Butlers earls of Ormond, were apparently more 
steady in their obedience to the crown ; yet, in the great franchises of 
the latter, comprising the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, the 
king’s writ had no course ; nor did he exercise any civil or military 
authority but by the permission of this mighty peer. (Davis, 193.) 
Thus, in the reign of Henry VII., when the English authority over 
Ireland had reached its lowest point, it was, with exception perhaps 
of a very few sea-ports, to all intents confined to the four counties of 
the English pale, a name not older perhaps than the preceding century; 
those of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and Meath, the latter of which at that 
time included West Meath. But even in these there were extensive 
marches, or frontier districts, the inhabitants of which were hardly 
distinguishable from the Irish, and paid them a tribute, called black- 
rent ; so that the real supremacy of the English laws was not probably 
established beyond the two first of these counties, from Dublin to 
Dundalk on the coast, and for about thirty miles inland. 2 From this 

Leland, 343. The native chieftains who came to Dublin are said to have been seventy- 
five in number ; but the insolence of the courtiers, who ridiculed an unusual dress and appear- 
ance, disgusted them. 

* Leland, ii. 82a. et post. Davis, 199. 229. 236. Holingshed’s Chronicles of Ireland, p. 4. 
Finglas, a baron of the exchequer in the reign of Henry VIII., in his Breviate of Ireland, from 
which Davis has taken great part of his materials, says expressly, that, by the disobedience of 
the Geraldines and Butlers, and their Irish connexions, " the whole land is now of Irish rule, 
except the little English pale, within the counties of Dublin and Meath, and Uriel [Louth], 
which pass not thirty or forty miles in compass.” The English were also expelled from 
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time, however, we are to date its gradual recovery. The more steady 
councils and firmer prerogative of the Tudor kings left little chance of 
escape from their authority either for rebellious peers of English race, 
or the barbarous chieftains of Ireland. 

I must pause at this place to observe that we shall hardly find in the 
foregoing sketch of Irish history, during the period of the Plantagenet 
dynasty (nor am I conscious of having concealed any thing essential), 
that systematic oppression and misrule which is every day imputed to 
the English nation and its government. The policy of our kings ap- 
pears to have generally been wise and beneficent ; but it is duly to be 
remembered that those very limitations of their prerogative which 
constitute liberty, must occasionally obstruct the execution of the best 
purposes ; and that the co-ordinate powers of parliament, so justly our 
boast, may readily become the screen of private tyranny and inveterate 
abuse. This incapacity of doing good as well as harm has produced, 
comparatively speaking, little mischief in Great Britain ; where the 
aristocratical element of the constitution is neither so predominant, 
nor so much in opposition to the general interest, as it may be deemed 
to have been in Ireland. But it is manifestly absurd to charge the 
Edwards and Henrys, or those to whom their authority was delegated 
at Dublin, with the crimes they vainly endeavoured to chastise, much 
more to erect either the wild barbarians of the north, the O’Neals and 
O’Connors, or the degenerate houses of Burke and Fitzgerald, into 
patriot assertors of their country’s welfare. The laws and liberties of 
England were the best inheritance to which Ireland could attain ; the 
sovereignty of the English crown her only shield against native or 
foreign tyranny. It was her calamity that these advantages were long 
withheld ; but the blame can never fall upon the government of this 
island. 

In the contest between the houses of York and Lancaster, most of 
the English colony in Ireland had attached themselves to the fortunes 
of the White Rose ; they even espoused the two pretenders, who put 
in jeopardy the crown of Henry VII.; and became of course obnoxious 
to his jealousy, though he was politic enough to forgive in appearance 
their disaffection. But, as Ireland had for a considerable time rather 
served the purposes of rebellious invaders, than of the English mon- 
archy, it was necessary to make her subjection, at least so far as the 
settlers of the pale were concerned, more than a word. This produced 
the famous statute of Drogheda, in 1495, known by the name of Poyn- 
ing’s law, from the lord deputy through whose vigour and prudence it 
was enacted. It contained a variety of provisions to restrain the law- 
lessness of the Anglo-Irish within the pale (for to no others could it 
immediately extend), and to confirm the royal sovereignty. All private 
hostilities without the deputy’s licence were declared illegal ; but to 
excite the Irish to war was made high treason. Murders were to be 
prosecuted according to law, and not, in the manner of the natives, by 
pillaging, or exacting a fine from the sept of the slayer. The citizens 

Munster, except the walled towns. The king had no profit out of Ulster, but the manor of 
Carlin gford, nor any in Connaught. This treatise, written about 1530, is printed in Harris’s 
Hibemica. The proofs that, in this age, the English law and government were confined to 
the four shires, are abundant. It is even mentioned in a statute, 13 II. VIII. c. a. 
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or freemen of towns were prohibited from receiving wages or becoming 
retainers of lords and gentlemen ; and, to prevent the ascendancy of 
the latter class, none who had not served apprenticeships were to be 
admitted as aldermen or freemen of corporations. The requisitions of 
coyne and livery, which had subsisted in spite of the statutes of 
Kilkenny, were again forbidden, and those statutes were renewed and 
confirmed. The principal officers of state and the judges were to hold 
their patents during pleasure, “because of the great inconvenience 
ihat had followed from their being for term of life, to the king’s 
grievous displeasure.” A still more important provision, in its per- 
manent consequence, was made, by enacting that all statutes lately 
made in England be deemed good and effectual in Ireland. It has 
been remarked that the same had been done by an Irish act of Edward 
IV. Some question might also be made, whether the word u lately ” 
was not intended to limit this acceptation of English law. But in 
effect this enactment has made an epoch in Irish jurisprudence ; all 
statutes made in England prior to the eighteenth year of Henry VII. 
being held equally valid in that country, while none of later date have 
any operation, unless specially adopted by its parliament ; so that the 
law of the two countries has begun to diverge from that time, and after 
three centuries has been in several respects differently modified. 

But even these articles of Poyning’s law are less momentous than 
one by which it is peculiarly known. It is enacted that no parliament 
shall in future be holden in Ireland, till the king's lieutenant shall 
certify to the king, under the great seal, the causes and considerations, 
and all such acts as it seems to them ought to be passed thereon, and 
such be affirmed by the king and his council, and his licence to hold a 
parliament be obtained. Any parliament holden contrary to this form 
and provision should be deemed void. Thus, by securing the initiative 
power to the English council, a bridle was placed in the mouths of 
every Irish parliament. It is probable also, that it was designed as a 
check on the lord-deputies, sometimes powerful Irish nobles, whom it 
was dangerous not to employ, but still more dangerous to trust. 
Whatever might be its motives, it proved in course of time the great 
means of preserving the subordination of an island, which, from the 
similarity of constitution, and the high spirit of its inhabitants, was 
constantly panting for an independence which her more powerful 
neighbour neither desired nor dared to concede. (Irish Statutes. 
Davis, 230. Leland, ii. 102.) 

No subjects of the crown in Ireland enjoyed such influence at this 
time as the earls of Kildare ; whose possessions lying chiefly within the 
pale, they did not affect an ostensible independence, but generally kept 
in their hands the chief authority of government, though it was the 
policy of the English court, in its state of weakness, to balance them 
in some measure by the rival family of Butler. But the self-confidence 
with which this exaltation inspired the chief of the former house laid 
him open to the vengeance of Henry VIII.; he affected, while lord- 
deputy, to be surrounded by Irish lords, to assume their wild manners, 
and to intermarry his daughters with their race. The counsellors of 
English birth or origin dreaded this suspicious approximation to their 
hereditary enemies ; and Kildare, on their complaint, was compelled 
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to obey his sovereign's order by repairing to London. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower ; on a premature report that he had suffered death, 
his son, a young man to whom he had delegated the administration, 
took up arms under the rash impulse of resentment ; the primate was 
murdered by his wild followers, but the citizens of Dublin and the 
reinforcement sent from England suppressed this hasty rebellion, and 
its leader was sent a prisoner to London. Five of his uncles, some ot 
them not concerned in the treason, perished with him on the scaffold ; 
his father had been more fortunate in a natural death ; one sole sur- 
viving child of twelve years old, who escaped to Flanders, became 
afterwards the stock from which the great family of the Geraldines was 
restored. (Lei and.) 

The chieftains of Ireland were justly attentive to the stern and 
systematic despotism which began to characterize the English govern- 
ment, displayed, as it thus was, in the destruction of an ancient and 
loyal house. But their intimidation produced contrary effects ; they 
became more ready to profess allegiance and to put on the exterior 
badges of submission ; but more jealous of the crown in their hearts, 
more resolute to preserve their independence, and to withstand any 
change of laws. Thus, in the latter years of Henry, after the northern 
Irish had been beaten by an able deputy, lord Leonard Grey, and the 
lordship of Ireland, the title hitherto borne by the successors of Henry 
II., had been raised by act of parliament to the dignity of a kingdom, 
(Irish Statutes, 33 H. VII I. c. i.) the native chiefs came in and submitted; 
the earl of Desmond, almost as independent as any of the natives, 
attended parliament, from which his ancestors had for some ages 
claimed a dispensation ; several peerages were conferred, some of them 
on the old Irish families ; fresh laws were about the same time enacted 
to establish the English dress and language, and to keep the colonists 
apart from Irish intercourse ; l and after a disuse of two hundred years, 
the authority of government was nominally recognised throughout 
Munster and Connaught. (Leland, ii. 178. 184.) Yet we find that 
these provinces were still in nearly the same condition as before ; the 
king's judges did not adminsler justice in them, the old Brehon usages 
continued to prevail even in the territories of the new peers, though 
their primogenitary succession was evidently incompatible with Irish 
tanistry. A rebellion of two septs in Leinster under Edward VI. led 
to a more complete reduction of their districts, called Leix and O'Fally, 
which in the next reign were made shireland, by the names of King's 
and Queen’s county. But, at the accession of Elizabeth, it was 

* Irish Statutes, 28 H. VIII. c. 15. 28. The latter act prohibits intermarriage or fostering 
with the Irish ; which had indeed been previously restrained by other statutes. In one passed 
five years afterwards, it is recited that “ the king’s English subjects, by reason that they are 
inhabited in so little compass or circuit, and restrained by statute to marry with the Irish 
nation, and therefore of necessity must marry themselves together, so that in effect they all 
for the most part must be allied together ; ana therefore it is enacted, that consanguinity or 
affinity beyond the fourth degree shall be no cause of challenge on a jury.” 33 H. VIII. c. 4. 
These laws were for many years of little avail, so far at least as they were meant to extend 
beyond the pale. Spenser’s State of Ireland, p. 384, et post. 

* Leland, ii. 189. 211. 3 and 4 P. and M. c. x and 2. Meath had been divided into two 
shires, by separating the western pan. 34 H. VIII. c. t. u Forasmuch as the shire of Methe 
is great and large in circuit, and the west part thereof laid about or beset with divers of the 
king's rebels.” Karon Finglas says, “ Half Meath has not obeyed the king’s laws tke»e one 
hundred years or more.” Breviate of Ireland, apud Harris, p. 85. 
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manifest that an arduous struggle would ensue between law and liberty; 
the one too nearly allied to cool-blooded oppression, the other to 
ferocious barbarism. 

It may be presumed, as has been already said, from the analogy of 
other countries, that Ireland, if left to herself, would have settled in 
time under some one line of kings, and assumed, like Scotland, much 
of the feudal character, the best transitional state of a monarchy from 
rudeness and anarchy to civilization. And, if the right of female 
succession had been established, it might possibly have been united to 
the English crown on a juster footing, and with far less of oppression 
or bloodshed than actually took place. But it was too late to dream of 
what might have been : in the middle of the sixteenth century Ireland 
could have no reasonable prospect of independence ; nor could that 
independence have been any other than the most savage liberty, per- 
haps another denomination of servitude. It was doubtless for the 
interest of that people to seek the English constitution, which, at least 
in theory, was entirely accorded to their country, and to press with 
spontaneous homage round the throne of Elizabeth. But this was not 
the interest of their ambitious chieftains, whether of Irish or English 
descent, of a Slanes O’Neil, an earl of Tyrone, an earl of Desmond. 
Their influence was irresistible among a nation ardently sensible to 
the attachments of clanship, averse to innovation, and accustomed to 
dread and hate a government thit was chiefly known by its severities. 
But the unhappy alienation of Ireland from its allegiance in part of the 
queen’s reign would probably not have been so complete, or at least 
have led to such permanent mischiefs, if the ancient national animo- 
sities had not been exasperated by the still more invincible preju- 
dices of religion. 

But Henry VIII. had no sooner prevailed on the lords and commons 
of England to renounce their spiritual obedience to the Roman see, 
and to acknowledge his own supremacy, than, as a natural consequence, 
he proceeded to establish it in Ireland. In the former instance, many 
of his subjects, and even his clergy, were secretly attached to the princi- 
ples of the reformation ; as many others were jealous of ecclesiastical 
wealth, or eager to possess it. But in Ireland the reformers had 
made no progress ; it had been among the effects of the pernicious 
separation of the two races, that the Irish priests had little intercourse 
with their bishops, who were nominated by the king, so that their 
synods are commonly recited to have been holden inter Anglicos; the 
bishops themselves were sometimes intruded by violence, more often 
dispossessed by it ; a total ignorance &nd neglect prevailed in the 
church ; and it is even found impossible to recover the succession of the 
names in some sees. (Leland ii. 158.) In a nation so ill predisposed, 
it was difficult to bring about a compliance with the king’s demand of 
abjuring their religion ; ignorant, but not indifferent, the clergy, with 
Cromer the primate at their head, and most of the lords and commons, 
in a parliament held at Dublin in 1536, resisted the act of supremacy, 
which was nevertheless ultimately carried by the force of government 
Its enemies continued to withstand the new schemes of reformation, 
more especially in the next reign, when they went altogether to subvert 
the ancient faith. As it appeared dangerous to summon a parliament! 
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the English liturgy was ordered by a royal proclamation; but Dowdall, 
the new primate, as stubborn an adherent to the Romish church as his 
predecessor, with most of the other bishops and clergy, refused obedience ; 
and the reformation was never legally established in the short reign of 
Edward. His eldest sister's accession reversed of course what had 
been done, and restored tranquillity in ecclesiastical matters ; for the 
protestants were too few to be worth persecution, nor were even those 
molested who fled to Ireland from the fires of Smithfield. 

Another scene of revolution ensued in a very few years. Elizabeth 
having fixed the protestant church on a stable basis in England, sent 
over the earl of Sussex to hold an Irish parliament in 1560. The dis- 
position of such an assembly might be presumed hostile to the pro- 
jected reformations ; but, contrary to what had occurred on this side of 
the channel, though the peers were almost uniformly for the old 
religion, a large majority of the bishops are said to have veered round 
with the times, and supported, at least by conformity and acquiescence, 
the creed of the English court. In the house of commons, pains had 
been taken to secure a majority; ten only out of twenty counties, 
which had at that time been formed, received the writ of summons ; 
and the number of seventy-six representatives of the Anglo-Irish 
people was made up by the towns, many of them under the influence 
of the crown, some perhaps containing a mixture of protestant 
population. The English laws of supremacy and uniformity were 
enacted in nearly the same words : and thus the common prayer was 
at once set up instead of the mass, but with a singular reservation, 
that in those parts of the country where the minister had no knowledge 
of the English language, he might read the service in Latin. All sub- 
jects were bound to attend the public worship of the church, and every 
other was interdicted. (Leland, 224. Irish Statutes, 2 Eliz.) 

There were doubtless three arguments in favour of this compulsory 
establishment of the protestant church, which must have appeared so 
conclusive to Elizabeth and her council, that no one in that age could 
have disputed them without incurring, among other hazards, that of 
being accounted a lover of unreasonable paradoxes. The first was, that the 

E rotestant religion being true, it was the queen's duty to take care that 
er subjects should follow no other ; the second, that, being an absolute 
monarch, or something like it, and a very wise princess, she had a better 
right to order what doctrine they should believe, than they could have to 
choose for themselves ; the third, that Ireland, being as a handmaid, 
and a conquered country, must wait, in all important matters, on the 
the pleasure of the greater island, and be accommodated to its revolu- 
tions. And, as it was natural that the queen and her advisers should 
not reject maxims which all the rest of the world entertained, merely 
because they were advantageous to themselves, we need not perhaps 
be very acrimonious in censuring the laws whereon the church of 
Ireland is founded. But it is still equally true that they involve a 
principle essentially unjust, and that they have enormously aggravated, 
both in the age of Elizabeth and long afterwards, the calamities and 
disaffection of Ireland. An ecclesiastical establishment, that is, the 
endowment and privileges of a particular religious society, can have no 
advantages, (relatively at least to the community where it exists,) but 
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its tendency to promote in that community good order and virtue, 
religious knowledge and edification. But to accomplish this end in 
any satisfactory manner, it must be their church, and not that merely 
of the government ; it should exist for the people, and in the people 
and with the people. This indeed is so manifest, that the government 
of Elizabeth never contemplated the separation of a great majority as 
licensed dissidents from the ordinances established for their instruc- 
tion. It was undoubtedly presumed, as it was in England, that the 
church and commonwealth, according to Hooker’s language, were to 
be two denominations of the same society ; and that every man in 
Ireland who appertained to the one ought to embrace, and in due 
season would embrace, the communion of the other. There might be 
ignorance, there might be obstinacy, there might be feebleness of con- 
science for a time ; and perhaps some connivance would be shown to 
these ; but that the prejudices of a majority should ultimately prevail 
so as to determine the national faith, that it should even obtain a legi- 
timate indulgence for its own mode of worship, was abominable before 
God, and incompatible with the sovereign authority. 

This sort of reasoning, half bigotry, half despotism, was nowhere so 
preposterously displayed as in Ireland. The numerical majority is not 
always to be ascertained with certainty; and some regard may fairly, 
or rather necessarily, be had to rank, to knowledge, to concentration. 
But in that island, the disciples of the reformation were in the most 
inconsiderable proportion among the Anglo-Irish colony, as well as 
among the natives ; their church was a government without subjects, a 
college of shepherds without sheep. I am persuaded that this was not 
intended nor expected to be a permanent condition ; but such w'ere the 
difficulties which the state of that unhappy nation presented, or such 
the negligence of its rulers, that scarce any pains were taken in the age 
of Elizabeth, nor indeed in subsequent ages, to win the people’s con- 
viction, or to eradicate their superstitions, except by penal statutes and 
the sword. The Irish language was universally spoken without the 
pale ; it had even made great progress within it ; the clergy were prin- 
cipally of that nation ; yet no translation of the Scriptures, the chief 
means through which the Reformation had been effected in England 
and Germany, nor even of the regular liturgy, was made into that 
tongue ; nor was it possible, perhaps, that any popular instruction 
should be carried far in Elizabeth’s reign, either by public authority, or 
by the ministrations of the reformed clergy. Yet neither among the 
Welsh nor the Scots Highlanders, though Celtic tribes, and not much 
better in civility of life at that time than the Irish, was the ancient 
religion long able to withst and the sedulous preachers of reformation. 

It is evident from the history of Elizabeth’s reign, that the forcible 
dispossession of the catholic clergy, and their consequent activity in 
deluding a people too open at all times to their counsels, aggravated 
the rebellious spirit of the Irish, and rendered their obedience to the law 
more unattainable. But, even independently of this motive, the Des- 
monds and Tyrones would have tried, as they did, the chances of in- 
surrection, rather than abdicate their unlicensed but ancient chieftain- 
ship. It must be admitted that, if they were faithless in promises of 
loyalty, the crown’s representatives in Ireland set no good example; 
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and, when they saw the spoliations of property by violence or pretext 
of law, the sudden executions on alleged treasons, the breaches of 
treaty, sometimes even the assassinations, by which a despotic policy 
went onward in its work of subjugation, they did but play the usual 
game of barbarians in opposing craft and perfidy, rather more gross 
perhaps and notorious, to the same engines of a dissembling govern- 
ment. 1 Yet if we can put any trust in our own testimonies, the great 
Irish families were, by mismanagement and dissension, the curse of 
their vassals. Sir Henry Sidney represents to the queen, in 1567, the 
wretched condition of the southern and western counties in the vast 
territories of the earls of Ormond, Desmond, and Clanricarde. (Sidney 
Papers, i. 20.) “An unmeasurable tract,” he says, “ is now waste and 
uninhabited, which of late years was well tilled and pastured." “ A 
more pleasant nor a more desolate land I never saw than from You- 
ghall to Limerick.” (Id. 24.) “ So far hath that policy, or rather lack of 
policy, in keeping dissension among them prevailed, as now, albeit all 
that are alive would become honest and live in quiet, yet are there not 
left alive in those two provinces the twentieth person necessary to in- 
habit the same.” * Yet this was but the first scene of calamity. After 
the rebellion of the last earl of Desmond, the counties of Cork and 
Kerry, his ample patrimony, were so wasted by war and military 
executions, and famine and pestilence, that, according to a contempor- 
ary writer, who expresses the truth with hyperbolical energy, u the land 
itself, which before those wars was populous, well inhabited, and rich 
in all the good blessings of God, being plenteous of corn, full of cattle, 
well stored with fruit and sundry other good commodities, is now 
become waste and barren, yielding no fruits, the pastures no cattle, the 
fields no corn, the air no birds, the seas, though full of fish, yet to them 
yielding nothing. Finally, every way the curse of God was so great, 
and the land so barren both of man and beast, that whosoever did 
travel from one end unto the other of all Munster, even from Water- 

1 Inland gives several instances of breach of faith in the government. A little tract, called 
a Brief Declaration of the Government of Ireland, written by Captain Lee, in 1594, and 
published in Desiderata Curiosa Hibcrnica, voL i., censures the two last deputies (Grey and 
Fitz williams) for their ill usage of the Irish, and unfolds the despotic character of the English 
government. “ The cause they (the lords of the north) have to stand upon those terms, and 
to seek for better assurance, is the harsh practices used against others, by those who have been 
placed in authority to protect men for your majesty’s service, which they have greatly abused 
m this sort. They have drawn unto them by protection three or four hundred of the country 
people, under colour to do your majesty service, and brought them to a place of meeting, 
where your garrison soldiers were appointed to be, who have there most dishonourably put 
them all to the sword ; and this hath been by the consent and practice of the lord deputy for 
the time being. If this be a good course to draw those savage people to the state to do your 
majesty service, and not rather to enforce them to stand on their guard, I leave to your 
majesty/* P. 90. He goes or* 10 enumerate more cases of hardship and tyranny; many being 
arraigned and convicted of treason on slight evidence ; many assaulted and killed by the 
sheriffs on commissions of rebellion ; others imprisoned and kept in irons ; among others, a 
youth, the heir of a great estate. He certainly praises Tyrone more than, from subsequent 
events, we should think just, which may be thought to throw some suspicion on his own 
loyalty; yet he seems to have been a protestant, and, in 1594, the views of Tyrone were am- 
biguous, so that captain Lee may have been deceived. 

* Sidney Papers, i. 29. Spenser descants on the lawless violence of the superior Irish ; and 
Imputes, I believe, with much justice, a great part of their crimes to his own brethren, if they 
Wight claim so proud a title, the bards: ” whomsoever they find to be most licentious of life, 
most bold and lawless in his doings, most dangerous and desperate in all parts of disobedience 
and rebellious disposition, him they set up and glorify m iheir rhymes, him they praise to the 
people, and .to young men make an example to follow. ” P. 394. 
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lord to the head of Limerick, which is about six-score miles, he should 
not meet any man, woman, or child, saving in towns and cities ; nor 
yet see any beast out the very wolves, the foxes, and other like raven- 
ing beasts.” (Holingshed, 460.) The severity of sir Arthur Grey, at 
this time deputy, was such that Elizabeth was assured he had left little 
for her to reign over but ashes and carcases ; and, though not by any 
means of too indulgent a nature, she was induced to recall him. 1 His 
successor, sir John Perrott, who held the viceroyalty only from 1584 to 
1587, was distinguished for a sense of humanity and justice, together 
with an active zeal for the enforcement of law. Sheriffs were now ap- 
pointed for the five counties into which Connaught had some years 
before been parcelled ; and even for Ulster, all of which, except Antrim 
and Down, had hitherto been undivided, as well as ungoverned.* Yet 
even this apparently wholesome innovation aggravated at first the ser- 
vitude of the natives, whom the new sheriffs were prone to oppress.* 
Perrott, the best of Irish governors, soon fell a sacrifice to a court 
intrigue and the queen's jealousy ; and the remainder of her reign was 
occupied with almost unceasing revolts of the earl of Tyrone, head of 
the great sect of O'Neil in Ulster, instigated by Rome and Spain, and 
endangering, far more than any preceding rebellion, her sovereignty 
over Ireland. 

The old English of the pale were little more disposed to embrace the 
reformed religion, or to acknowledge the despotic principles of a Tudor 
administration, than the Irish themselves ; and though they did not 
join in the rebellions of those they so much hated, the queen’s deputies 
had sometimes to encounter a more legal resistance. A new race of 
colonists had begun to appear in their train, eager for possessions, and 
for the rewards of the crown, contemptuous of the natives, whether 
aboriginal or of English descent, and in consequence the objects of 
their aversion or jealousy. (Leland, 248.) Hence, in a parliament sum- 
moned by sir Henry Sidney in 1569, the first after that which had 
reluctantly established the protestant church, a strong country party, as 
it may be termed, was formed in opposition to the crown. They com- 
plained with much justice of the management by which irregular 
returns of members had been made ; some from towns not incorpora- 
ted, and which had never possessed the elective right ; some self-chosen 
sheriffs and magistrates ; some mere English strangers, returned for 
places which they had never seen. The judges, on reference to their 
opinion, declared the elections illegal in the two former cases ; but 

1 Leland, 287. Spenser's Account of Ireland, p. 430. (vol. viii. of Todd’s edition, 1805) 
Grey is the Arthegal of the Faery Queen, the representative of the virtue of justice in that 
allegory, attended by Talus with his iron flail, which indeed was unsparingly employed to 
crush rebellion. Grey’s severity was signalised in putting to death seven hundred Spaniards 
who had surrendered at discretion in the fort of Smerwick. Though this might be justified 
by the strict laws of war (Philip not being a declared enemy), it was one of those extremities 
which justly revolt the common feelings of mankind. The queen is said to have been much 
displeased at it. Leland, 283. Spenser undertakes the defence of his patron Grey. State of 
Ireland, p. 434. 

* Leland, 247. 293. An act had passed, 11 Eliz. c. 9., for dividing the whole island into 
•hire-ground, appointing sheriffs, justices of the peace, &e. ; which however was not completed. 

• Leland, 305. Their conduct provoked an insurrection both in Connaught and Ulster. 
Spenser, who shows always a bias towards the most rigorous policy, does injustice to Perrott 
“ He did tread down ana disgrace all the English, and set up and countenance the Irish ait 
that he could." P. 437. This has in all ages been the language, when they have been placed 
op an equality or anything approaching to an equality, with their fellow subjects. 

f r4 
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confirmed the non-resident burgesses, which still left a majority for 
the court. 

The Irish patriots, after the preliminary discussion, opposed a new 
tax upon wines, and a bill for the suspension of Poyning's law. Hooker, 
an Englishman, chosen for Athenry, to whose account we are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of these proceedings, sustained the former 
in that high tone of a prerogative lawyer which always best pleased his 
mistress. “ Her majesty,” he said, “ of her own royal authority, might 
and may establish the same without any of your consents, as she hath 
already done the like in England ; saving of her courtesy, it pleaseth 
her to have it pass with your own consents by order of law, that she 
might thereby have the better trial and assurance of your dutifulness 
and good-will towards her.” This language from a stranger, unusual 
among a people proud of their birthright in the common constitution, 
and little accustomed even to legitimate obedience, raised such a flame 
that the house was adjourned ; and it was necessary to protect the 
utterer of such doctrines by a guard. The duty on wines, laid aside 
for the time, was carried in a subsequent session in the same year ; and 
several other statutes were enacted, which, as they did not affect the 
pale, may possibly have encountered no opposition. A part of Ulster, 
forfeited by Slanes O'Neil, a rebel almost as formidable in the first 
years of this reign as his kinsman Tyrone was near its conclusion, was 
vested in the crown ; and some provisions were made for the reduction 
of the whole island into shires. Connaught, in consequence, which had 
passed for one county, was divided into five.* 

In sir Henry Sidney's second government, which began in 1576, the 
pale was excited to a more strenuous resistance, by an attempt to sub- 
vert their liberties. It had long been usual to obtain a sum of money 
for the maintenance of the household and of the troops, by an assess- 
ment settled between the council and principal inhabitants of each 
district. This, it was contended by the government, was instead of the 
contribution of victuals which the queen, by her prerogative of purvey- 
ance, might claim at a fixed rate, much lower than the current price. 
(Sidney Papers, i. 153.) It was maintai ed on the other side to be a 
voluntary benevolence. Sidney now devised a plan to change it for a 
ce^s or permanent composition for every plough-land, without regard to 
those which claimed exemption from the burthen of purveyance ; and 
imposed this new tax by order of council, as sufficiently warrantable by 
the royal prerogative. The land-owners of the pale remonstrated 
against su ha violation of their franchises, and were met by the usual 
arguments. They appealed to the text of the laws ; the deputy replied 
by precedents against law. “ Her majesty's prerogative,” he said, “is 
not limited by Magna Charta, nor found in Littleton's Tenures, nor 
written in th books of Assizes, but registered in the remembrances of 
her majesty's exchequer, and remains in the rolls of records of the 
Tower.” (Id. 1 79.) It was proved, according to him, by the most ancient 
and credible records in the realm, that such charges had been imposed 
from time to time, sometimes by the name of cess, somet mes by other 
names, and more often by the governor and council, and such of the 

1 Holingshed’s Ch onicles of Ireland, 342. This part is written by Hooker himself Leland 
440. Irish Statutes, xx Ehz. 
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nobility as came on summons, than by parliament. These irregulars 
ties did not satisfy the gentry of the pale, who refused compliance 
with the demand, and still alleged that it was contrary both to reason 
and law to impose any charge upon them without parliament or grand 
council. A deputation was sent to England in the name of all the sub- 
jects of the English pale. Sidney was not backward in representing 
their behaviour as the effect of disaffection ; nor was Elizabeth likely 
to recede, where both her authority and her revenue were apparently 
concerned. But, after some demonstrations of resentment in commit- 
ting the delegates to the Tower, she took alarm at the clamours of their 
countrymen ; and, aware that the king of Spain was ready to throw 
troops into Ireland, desisted with that prudence which always kept her 
passion in command, accepting a voluntary composition for seven years 
in the accustomed manner . 1 

James I. ascended the throne with as great advantages in Ireland as 
in his other kingdoms. That island was already pacified by the sub- 
mission of Tyrone ; and all was prepared for a final establishment of 
the English power upon the basis of equal laws and civilized customs ; 
a reformation which in some respects the king was not ill fitted to 
introduce. His reign is perhaps on the whole the most important in 
the constitutional history of Ireland, and that from which the present 
scheme of society in that country is chiefly to be deduced. 

1. The laws of supremacy and uniformity, copied from those of 
England, were incompatible with any exercise of the Roman catholic 
worship, or with the admission of any members of that church into 
civil trust. It appears indeed that they were by no means strictly exe- 
cuted during the queen's reign ; yet the priests were of course excluded, 
so far as the English authority prevailed, from their churches and bene- 
fices ; the former were chiefly ruined ; the latter fell to protestant 
strangers, or to conforming ministers of native birth, dissolute and 
ignorant, as careless to teach as the people were predetermined not to 
listen.* The priests, many of them, engaged in a conspiracy with the 

1 Sidney Papers, 84. 117, &c. to 236. Holingshed, 389. Eeland, 261. Sidney was much 
disappointed at the queen’s want of firmness ; but it was plain by the correspondence that 
Walsmgham also thought he had gone too far. P. 192. The sum required seems to have 
been reasonable, about 2000/. a year from the five shire, of the pale; and, if they had not been 
stubborn, he thought all Munster also, except the Desmond territories, would nave submitted 
to the payment. (P. 183.) ‘‘ I have great cause,” he writes, “to mistrust the fidelity of the 

greatest number of the people of this country’s birth of all degrees ; they be papists, as I may 
well term them, body and soul. For not only in matter of religion they be Romish, but for 

g overnment they will change to be under a prince of their own superstition. Since your 
ighness’ reign the papists never showed such boldness as now they do.” P. 184. This how- 
ever hardly tallies with what he says afterwards, p. 208. ; “ I do believe, for far the greatest 
number of the inhabitants of the English pale, her highness hath as true and faithful subjects 
as any she hath subject to the crown unless the former passage refer chiefly to those without 
the pale, who in fact were exclusively concerned in the rebellions of this reign. 

* “The church is now so spoiled,” says sir Henry Sidney in 1576, “as well by the ruin of 
the temples, as the dissipation and embezzling of the patrimony, and mon of all for want of 
sufficient ministers, as so deformed and over-thrown a church there is not, I am sure, in any 
legion where Christ is professed.” Sidney Papers, i. 100. In the diocese of Meath, being the 
best inhabited country of all the realm, out of 224 parish churches, 105 were impropriate, with 
only curates, of whom but eighteen could speak English, the rest being Irish rogues, who used 
to De papists; fifty-two other churches had vicars, and fifty-two more were in better state 
than the rest, yet far from well. Id. 112. Spenser gives a bad character of the protestant 
clergy, p. 412. 

An act was passed, 12 Eliz. c. x., for erecting free schools in every diocese, under English 
masters ; the ordinary paying one third of the salary, and the clergy the rest. This boa ever 

54 * 
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court of Spain against the queen and her successor, and all deeming 
themselves unjustly and sacrilegiously despoiled, kept up the spirit of 
disaffection, or at least of resistance to religious innovation, throughout 
the kingdom. (Leland, 413.) The accession of James seemed a sort of 
signal for casting off the yoke of heresy ; in Cork, Waterford, and other 
cities, the people, not without consent of the magistrates, rose to restore 
the catholic worship ; they seized the churches, ejected the ministeis, 
marched in public processions, and shut their gates against the lord 
deputy. He soon reduced them to obedience ; but almost the whole 
nation was of the same faith, and disposed to struggle for a public tole- 
ration. This was beyond every question their natural right, and as 
certainly was it the best policy for England to have granted it ; but the 
king-craft and the priest-craft of the day taught other lessons. Priests 
were ordered by proclamation to quit the realm : the magistrates and 
chief citizens of Dublin were committed to prison for refusing to fre- 
quent the protestant church. The gentry of the pale remonstrated at 
tne court of Wesminster ; and, though their delegates atoned for their 
self-devoted courage by imprisonment, the secret menace of expostu- 
lation seems to have produced, as usual, some effect, in a direction to 
the lord deputy that he should endeavour to conciliate the recusants by 
instruction. These penalties of recusancy, from whatever cause, were 
very little enforced ; but the catholics murmured at the oath of suprem- 
acy, which shut them out from every distinction : though here again 
the execution of the law was sometimes mitigated, they justly thought 
themselves humiliated, and the liberties of their country endangered, 
by standing thus at the mercy of the crown. And it is plain that, even 
within the pale, the compulsory statutes were at least far better enforced 
than under the queen ; while in those provinces within which the law 


must have been nearly impracticable. Another act, 13 Eliz. c. 4 , enables the archbishop of 
Armagh to grant leases of his lands out of the pale for a hundred years without the assent of 
the dean ana chapter, to persons of English birth, “ or of the English and civil nation, born in 
this realm of Ireland,” at the rent of 4d. an acre. It recites the chapter to be “ except a very 
few of them, both by nation, education, and custom, Irish, Irishly affectioned, and small hopes 
of their conformities or assent unto any such devices as would tend to the placing of any such 
number of civil people there, to the disadvantage or bridling of the Irish.” In these northern 
parts, the English and protestant interests had so little influence that the pope conferred three 
bishoprics, Derry, Clogher, and Raphoe, throughout the reign of Elizabeth. Davis. 354. 
Leland, ii. 248. What is more remarkable is, that two of these prelates were summoned to 
parliament in 1585, Id. 295. ; the first in which some Irish were returned among the commons 
The reputation of the protestant church continued to be little better in the reign of Charles 
I., though its revenues were much improved. Strafford gives the clergy a very bad character 
in writing to Laud. Vol. i. 187. Ana Burnet’s Life of Eedell ; transcribed chiefly from a con- 
temporary memoir, gives a detailed account of that bishop’s diocese (Kilmore), which will take 
off any surprise that might be felt at the slow progress of the reformation. He had about 
fifteen protestant clergy, but all English, unable to speak the tongue of the people, or to per- 
form any divine offices, or converse with them, “ which is no small cause of tne continuance of 
the people in popery still.” P.47. The bishop observed, says his biographer, ‘‘with much 
regret, that the English had all along neglected the Irish as a nation, not only conquered but 
undisciplinable ; and that the clergy had scarce considered them as a part of their charge ; 
but had left them wholly into the hands of their own priests, without taking any other care of 
them but the making them pay their tithes. And indeed their priests were a strange sort of 
people, that knew generally nothing but the reading their offices, which were not so much as 
understood by many of them ; and they taught the people nothing but the saying* their paters 
and aves in Latin.” P. 114. Bedell took the pains to learn himself the Irish language ; and 
though he could not speak it, composed the first grammar ever made of it ; had die common 
prayer read every Sunday in Irish, circulated catechisms, engaged the clergy to set up schools, 
and even undertook a translation of the Old Testament, whiph ne would have published, but 
for the opposition of Laud and Strafford. P. tar. 
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now first began to have its course, the difference was still more acutely 
perceived.! 

2. The first care of the new administration was to perfect the reduction 
of Ireland into a civilized kingdom. Sheriffs were appointed through- 
out Ulster ; the territorial divisions of counties and baronies were ex- 
tended to the few districts that still wanted them ; the judges of assize 
went their circuits everywhere \ the customs of tanistry and gavelkind 
were determined by the court of King’s Bench to be void ; the Irish 
lords surrendered their estates to the crown, and received them back by 
the English tenures of knight-service or socage ; an exact account was 
taken of the lands each of these chieftains possessed, that he might be 
invested with none but those he occupied ; while his tenants, exempted 
from those uncertain Irish exactions, the source of their servitude and 
misery, were obliged only to an annual quit-rent, and held their own 
lands by a free tenure. The king’s writ was obeyed, at least in profes- 
sion, throughout Ireland ; after four centuries of lawlessness and mis- 
government, a golden period was anticipated by the English courtiers ; 
nor can we hesitate to recognise the influence of enlightened, and 
sometimes of benevolent minds, in the scheme of government now 
carried into effect. 1 2 But two unhappy maxims debased their motives, 
and discredited their policy ; the first, that none but the true religion, 
or the state’s religion, could be suffered to exist in the eye of the law ; 
the second, that no pretext could be too harsh or iniquitous to exclude 
men of a different race or erroneous faith from their possessions. 

3. The suppression of Slanes O’Neil’s revolt in 1567 seems to have 
suggested the thought, or afforded the means, of perfecting the con- 
quest of Ireland by the same methods that have been used to commence 
it, — an extensive plantation of English colonists. The law of forfeiture 
came in very conveniently to further this great scheme of policy 


1 Lcland 414, &c. In a letter from six catholic lords of the pale to the king in 1613, pub- 
lished in Desiderata Curios* Hibcrnica, i. T58 , they complain of the oath of supremacy, which, 
they say, had not been much imposed under die queen, hut was now for the first time enforced 
in the remote parts of the country : so that the most sufficient gently were excluded from magis- 
tracy, and meaner persons, if conformable, put instead. It is said on the other side, that the 
laws against recusants were very little enforced, from the difficulty of getting juries to present 
them. Id. 359. Carte’s Ormond, 33. But this at least shows that there was some disposition 
to molest the catholics on the part of the government; and it is admitted that they were 
excluded from offices, and even from practising at the bar, on account of the oath of suprem- 
acy. Id. 320. ; and compare the letter of six catholic lords, with the answer of lord deputy and 
council in the same volume. 

* Davis’s Reports, ubi, supra. Discovery of causes &c. 260. Carte’s Life of Ormond, i. 14. 
Leland, 418. It had long been an obicct of the English government to extinguish the Irish 
tenures and laws. Some steps towards it were taken under Henry VIII. ; but at that time 
there was too great a repugnance among the chieftains. In Elizabeth’s instructions to the earl 
of Sussex on taking the government in 1560, it is recommended that the Irish should surrender 
their estates, and receive grants in tail male, but no greater esrate. Desiderata Curiosa Hiber- 
mca. i. 1. Inis would have left a reversion in the crown, which could not have been cut off, 
I believe, by suffering a recovery. But as those who held by Irish tenure had probably no 
right to alienate their lands, they bad little cause to complain. An act in 1569, 12 Eliz. c. 4., 
reciting the greater part of the Irish to have petitioned for leave to surrender their lands, 
authorises the deputy, by advice of the privy council, to grant letters patent to the Irish and 
degenerate English, yielding certain reservations to the queen. Sidney mentions, in several of 
his letters, that the Irish were teadv to surrender their lands. Vol. i. 94. 105. 165. 

The act xx Jac. I. c. 5. repeals divers statutes that treat the Irish as enemies, some of which 
have been mentioned above. It makes all the king's subjects under his protection to live by 
the same law Some vestiges of the old distinctions remained in the statute-book, and wire 
•radicated in Strafford's parliament, xc & xx Car. 1 . c. 6. 
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O'Neil was attainted in the parliament of 1569; the territories which 
acknowledged him as chieftain, comprising a large part of Down and 
Antrim, were vested in the crown ; and a natural son of Sir Thomas 
Smith, secretary of state, who is said to have projected this settlement, 
was sent with a body of English to take possession of the lands thus pre- 
sumed in law to be vacant. This expedition however failed of success ; 
the native occupants not acquiescing in this doctrine of our lawyers. 
(Leland,254.) But fresh adventurers settled in different parts of Ireland ; 
and particularly after the earl of Desmond's rebellion in 1583, whose 
forfeiture was reckoned at 574,628 Irish acres, though it seems probable 
that this is more than double the actual confiscation. 1 These lands in 
the counties of Cork and Kerry, left almost desolate by the oppression of 
the Geraldines themselves, and the far greater cruelty of the govern- 
ment in subduing them, were parcelled out among English undertakers 
at low rents, but on condition of planting eighty-six families on an 
estate of 12,000 acres ; and in like proportion for smaller possessions. 
None of the native Irish were to be admitted as tenants ; but neither 
this nor the other conditions were strictly observed by the undertakers, 
and the colony suffered alike by their rapacity and their neglect. 
(Leland, ii. 301.) The oldest of the second race of English families in 
Ireland are found among the descendants of these Munster colonists. 
We find among them also some distinguished names, that have left 
no memorial in their posterity ; sir Walter Raleigh, who here laid the 
foundation of his transitory success, and one not less in glory, and 
hardly less in misfortune, Edmund Spenser. In a country house once 
belonging to the Desmonds, on the banks of the Mulla, near Doneraile, 
the first three books of the Faery Queen were written; and here too 
the poet awoke to the sad realities of life, and has left us, in his 
Account of the State of Ireland, the most full and authentic document 
that illustrates its condition. This treatise abounds with judicious 
observations; but we regret the disposition to recommend an extreme 
severity in dealing with the native Irish, which ill becomes the sweet- 
ness of his muse. 

The two great native chieftains of the north, the earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, a few years after the king’s accession, engaged, or were 
charged with having engaged, in some new conspiracy, and flying from 
justice, were attainted of treason. Five hundred thousand acres in Ulster 
were thus forfeited to the crown ; and on this was laid the foundation 
of that great colony, which has rendered that province, from being 
the seat of the wildest natives, the most flourishing, the most protes- 
tant, and the most enlightened part ot Ireland. This plantation, 
though projected no doubt by the king and by lord Bacon, was chiefly 
carried into effect by the lord deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, a man of 
great capacity,* judgment, and prudence. He caused surveys to be 
taken of the several counties, fixed upon proper places for building 
castles or founding towns, and advised that the land should be assigned, 
partly to English or Scotch undertakers, partly to servitors of the 
crown, as they were called, men who had possessed civil or military 
offices in Ireland, partly to the old Irish, even some of those who had 

1 See a note in I,c1and, ii. 302. The truth seems to be, that in this, as in other Irish forfeit* 
ttres, a large part was restoied to the tenants of the attainted parties. 
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oeen concerned in Tyrone’s rebellion. These and their tenants were 
exempted from the oath of supremacy imposed on the new planters. 
From a sense of the error committed in the queen’s time by granting 
vast tracts to single persons, the lands were distributed in three 
classes, of 2000, 1500, and 1000 English acres; and in every county 
one half of the assignments was to the smallest, the rest to the other 
two classes. Those who received 2000 acres were bound within four 
years to build a castle and bawn, or strong court-yard 5 the second 
class within two years to build a stone or brick-house with a bawn ; 
the third class a bawn only. The first were to plant on their lands 
within three years forty-eight able men, eighteen years old or upwards, 
born in England or the inland parts of Scotland ; the others to do the 
same in proportion to their estates. All the grantees were to reside 
within five years, in person or by approved agents, and to keep sufficient 
store of arms ; they were not alienate their lands without the king’s 
licence, nor to let them for less than twenty-one years; their tenants were 
to live in houses built in the English manner, and not dispersed, but in 
villages. The natives held their lands by the same conditions, except 
that of building fortified houses ; but they were bound to take no Irish 
exactions from their tenants, nor to suffer the practice of wandering with 
their cattle from place to place. In this manner were these escheated 
lands of Ulster divided among a hundred and four English and Scota 
undertakers, fifty-six servitors, and two hundred and eighty-six natives 
All lands which through the late anarchy and change of religion had 
been lost to the church were restored ; and some further provision was 
made for the beneficed clergy. Sir Arthur Chichester, as was just, 
received an allotment in a far ampler measure than the common 
servants of the crown.* 

This noble design was not altogether completed according to the 
platform. The native Irish, to wh m some regard was shown by these 
regulations, were less equitably dealt with by the colonists, and by 
those other adventurers whom England continually sent forth to enrich 
themselves and maintain her sovereignty. Pretexts were sought to 
establish the crown’s title over the possessions of the Irish ; they were 
assailed through a law which they had but just adopted, and of which 
they knew nothing, by the claim of litigious and encroaching pre- 
rogative, against which no prescription could avail, nor any plea of 
fairness and equity obtain favour in the sight of English-born judges. 
Thus, in the King’s and Queen’s counties, and in those of Leitrim, 
Longford, and Westmeath, 385,000 acres were adjudged to the crown, 
and 66,000 in that of Wicklow. The greater part was indeed regranted 
to the native owners on a permanent tenure ; and some apology might 
be found for this harsh act of power in the means it gave of civilizing 
those central regions, always the shelter of rebels and robbers ; yet 
this did not take off the sense of forcible spoliation, which every 
foreign tyranny renders so intolerable. Surrenders were extorted by 
menaces; juries refusing to find the crown’s title were fined by the 
council; many were dispossessed without any compensation, and 

1 Carte’s Life of Ormond, i. 15. Leland, 429. Farmer’s Chronicle of sir Arthur Chichester's 
government, in Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, i. 3a. ; an important and interesting narrative * 
also vol. ii. of the same collection, 37. Bacon’s Works, i. 657. 
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sometimes by gross perjury, sometimes by barbarous cruelty. It 
said that in the county of Longford the Irish had scarcely one-third of 
their former possessions assigned to them, out of three-fourths which 
had been intended by the king. Those who had been most faithful, 
those even who had conformed to the protestant church, were little 
better treated than the rest Hence, though in many new plantations 
great signs of improvement were perceptible, though trade and tillage 
increased, and towns were built, a secret rankling for those injuries 
was at the heart of Ireland ; and in these two leading grievances, the 
penal laws against recusants, and the inquisition into defective titles, 
we trace, beyond a shadow of doubt, the primary source of the 
rebellion in 1041. 1 

4. Before the reign of James, Ireland had been regarded either as a 
conquered country, or as a mere colony of English, according to the 
persons or the provinces which were in question. The whole island 
now took a common character, that of a subordinate kingdom, insepar- 
able from the English crown, and dependent also, at least as was taken 
for granted by our lawyers, on the English legislature ; but governed 
after the model of our constitution, by nearly the same laws, and 
claiming entirely the same liberties. It was a natural consequence, 
that an Irish parliament should represent, or affect to represent, every 
part of the kingdom. None of Irish blood had ever sat, either lords 
or commoners, till near the end of Henry VIII.'s reign. The repre- 
sentation of the twelve counties, into which Munster and part of Leinster 
were divided, and of a few towns, which existed in the reign of Edward 
III., if not later, was reduced by the defection of so many English 
families to the limits of the four shires of the pale. 2 The old counties, 
when they returned to their allegiance under Henry VIII., and those 
afterwards formed by Mary and Elizabeth, increased the number of 
the commons : though in that of 1567, as has been mentioned, the 
writs for some of them were arbitrarily withheld. The two queens did 
not neglect to create new boroughs, in order to balance the more inde- 
pendent representatives of the old Anglo-Irish families by the English 

1 Leland, 437.466. Carte's Ormond, 22. Desiderata Curiosa Hibemica, 238. 243. 378 , el 
Jhbi, ii. 37. etpost. In another treatise published in this collection, entitled a Discourse on 
the State of Ireland, 1614, an approaching rebellion is remarkably predicted. “ The next 
rebellion, whensoever it shall happen, doth threaten more danger to the state than any that hath 
preceded ; and my reasons are these ; 1 . They have the same bodies they ever had ; and 
therein they have and had advantage over us. 2. From their infancies they nave been and are 
exercised in the use of arras. 3. The realm, by reason of long peace, was never so full of 
youth as at this present. 4. That they are better soldiers than heretofore, their continual em* 
ployments in the wars abroad assure us ; and they do conceive that their men are better thaf 
ours 5. That they are more politic, and able to manage rebellion with more judgment and 
dexterity than their elders, their experience and education are sufficient. 6. They will give 
the first blow ; which is very advantageous to them that will give it, 7. The quairel for which 
they rebel will be under the veil of religion and liberty, than which nothing is esteemed so 
precious in the hearts of men. 8. And lastly, their union is such, as not only the old English 
dispersed abroad in all parts of the realm, but the inhabitants of the pale cities and towns, are as 
apt to take arms against us, which no precedent time hath ever seen, as the ancient Irish." Vol. 
i. 432. “ I think that little doubt is to be made, but that the modem English and Scotch 
would in an instant be massacred in their houses." P. 438. This rebellion the author expected 
to be brought about by a league with Spain, and with aid from France. 

* The famous parliament of Kilkenny, in 2367, is said to have been very numerously attend* 
ed. Leland, i. 3x9. We find indeed an act, xo H. VII. c. 23., an uliing what was done in a 
preceding parliament, for this reason, among others, that the writs had not been sent to all 
the shires, but to four only. Yet It appears that the writs if issued would not have been 
obeyed in that age. 
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retainers of the court Yet it is said, that in seventeen counties out 
of thirty-two, into which Ireland was finally parcelled, there was no 
town that returned burgesses to parliament before the reign of James 
I*, and the whole number in the rest was about thirty.! He created at 
once forty new boroughs, or possibly rather more ; for the number of 
the commons, in 1613, appears to have been 232.* It was several 
times afterwards augmented, and reached its complement of 300 in 
1692.* These grants of the elective franchise were made, not indeed 
improvidently, but with very sinister intents towards the freedom of 
parliament ; two thirds of an Irish house of commons, as it stood in 
the eighteenth century, being returned with the mere farce of election 
by wretched tenants of the aristocracy. 

The province of Connaught, with the adjoining county of Clare, was 
still free from the intrusion of English colonists. The Irish had 
complied, both under Elizabeth and James, with the usual conditions 
of surrendering their estates to the crown in order to receive them back 
by a legal tenure. But as these grants, by some negligence, had not 
been duly enrolled in Chancery, though the proprietors had paid large 
fees for that security, the council were not ashamed to suggest, or the 
king to adopt, an iniquitous scheme of declaring the whole country for- 
feited, in order to form another plantation as extensive as that of Uls- 
ter. The remonstrances of those whom such a project threatened put 
a present stop to it ; and Charles, on ascending the throne, found it 
better to hear the proposals of his Irish subjects for a composition. After 
some time, it was agreed between the court and the Irish agents in Lon- 
don, that the kingdom should voluntarily contribute 120,000/. in three 
years by equal payments, in return for certain graces, as they were 
called, which the king was to bestow. These went to secure the sub- 
jects title to his lands against the crown after sixty years’ possession, 
and gave the people of Connaught leave to enrol their grants, relieving 
also the settlers in Ulster or other places from the penalties they had 
incurred by similar neglect. The abuses of the council-chamber in 
meddling with private causes, the oppression of the court of wards, the 
encroachments of military authority and excesses of the soldiers were 
restrained. A free trade with the king’s dominions or those of friendly 
powers was admitted. The recusants were allowed to sue for livery of 
their estates in the court of wards, and to practise in courts of law, on 
taking an oath of mere allegiance instead of that of supremacy. Un- 
lawful exactions and severities of the clergy were prohibited. These 


1 Speech of sir John Davis (1612), on the parliamentary constitution’ of Ireland, in Appendix 
to Leland, vol. ii. p. 490, with the latter’s observations on it. Carte’s Ormond, 1. 18. Lord 
Mountmorres’s Hist, of Irish Parliament. 

* In the letter of the Lords of the pale to king James above mentioned, they express their 
apprehension that the erecting so many insignificant places to the rank of boroughs was with 
the view of bringing on fresh penal laws in religion ; ** and so the general «cope and institution 
of parliament frustrated ; they being ordained for the assurance of the subjects not to be pressed 
with any new edicts or laws, but such as should pass with their general consents and approba- 
tions." P* 158. The king’s mode of replying to this constitutional language was character- 
istic. “ What is it to you whether I make many or few boroughs? My council may consider 
the fitness, if I require it. But what if I had created 40 noblemen and 400 boroughs ? The 
more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer.” Desid. Cur. Hib. 308. 

8 M ountmorres, i. 1 66. The whole number of peers in 1634 was 122, and those present 
in parliament that year were 66. They had the privilege not only of voting, but even protesting 
by proxy ; and those who sent none were sometimes fined. Id. vol. i. 3x6. 
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reformations of unquestionable and intolerable evils, as beneficial as 
those contained nearly at the same moment in the Petition of Right, 
would have saved Ireland long ages of calamity, if they had been as 
faithfully completed as they seemed to be graciously conceded. Bui 
Charles I. emulated, on this occasion, the most perfidious tyrants. It 
had been promised by an article in these graces, that a parliament 
should be held to confirm them. Writs of summons were accordingly 
issued by the lord deputy ; but with no consideration of that fundamen- 
tal rule established by Poyning’s law, that no parliament should be held 
in Ireland until the king’s licence be obtained. This irregularity was 
of course discovered in England, and the writs of summons declared to 
be void. It would have been easy to remedy this mistake, if such it 
were, by proceeding in the regular course with a royal licence. But 
this was withheld ; no parliament was called for a considerable time ; 
and when the three years had elapsed during which the voluntary 
contribution had been payable, the king threatened to straiten his 
graces, if it were not renewed. (Carte’s Ormond, vol. i. p. 48. Leland, 
vol. ii. p. 475. et post.) 

He had now placed in the vice-royalty of Ireland that star of exceed- 
ing brightness, but sinister influence, the willing and able instrument 
of despotic power, lord Strafford. In his eyes the country he governed 
belonged to the crown by right of conquest ; neither the original 
natives, nor even the descendants of the conquerors themselves, pos- 
sessing any privileges which could interfere with its sovereignty. He 
found two parties extremely jealous of each other, yet each loth to re- 
cognise an absolute prerogative, and thus in some measure having a 
common cause. The protestants, not a little from bigotry, but far more 
from a persuasion that they held their estates on the tenure of a rigid 
religious monopoly, could not endure to hear of a toleration of popery, 
which, though originally demanded, was not even mentioned in the 
king’s graces ; and disapproved the indulgence shown by those graces 
to recusants, which is said to have been followed by an impolitic osten- 
tation of the Romish worship. 1 They objected to a renewal of the con- 
tribution, both as the price of this dangerous tolerance of recusancy, 
and as debarring the protestant subjects of their constitutional right to 
grant money only in parliament. Wentworth, however, insisted upon 
its payment for another year, at the expiration of which a parliament 
was to be called. 2 

1 Leland, iii. 4. et post. A vehement protestation of the bishops about this time, with Usher 
at their head, against any connivance at popery, is a disgrace to their memory. It is to be 
met with in many books. Strafford, however, was far from any real liberality of sentiment. 
His abstinence from religious persecution was intended to be temporary, as the motives where- 
on it was founded. “It will be ever far forth of my heart to conceive that a conformity in 
religion is not above all other things principally to be intended. For undoubtedly till we be 
brought all under one form of divine service the crown is never safe on this side, &c. It were 
too much at once to distemper them by bringing plantations upon them, and disturbing, them 
in the exercise of their religion, so long as it be without scandal ; and so indeed very incon- 
siderate, as I conceive, to move in this latter, till that former be fully settled, and by that 
means the protestant party become by much the stronger, which in truth I do not yet conceive 
it to be.” Straff Letters, ii. 39. He says, however, and I believe truly, that no man had 
been touched for conscience sake since he was deputy. Id. xxa. Every parish, as we find by 
Bedell’s Life, had its priest and mass-house ; in some places mass was said in the churches ; 
the Romish bishops exercised their jurisdiction, which was fully obeyed ; but “ the priests 
were grossly ignorant and openly scandalous, both for drunkenness ana all sort of lewdness.” 
P. 41. 76. More ihan ten to one in his diocese, the eounty of Cavan, were recusants. 

* Some of the council-board having intimated a doubt of their authority to bind the kingdom K 
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The king did not come without reluctance into this last measure, 
hating as he did, the very name of parliament ; but the lord deputy 
confided in his own energy to make it innoxious and serviceable. They 
conspired together how to extort the most from Ireland, and concede 
the least ; Charles, in truth, showing a most selfish indifference to any- 
thing but his own revenue, and a most dishonourable unfaithfulness to 
his word. (Id. i. 183. Carte, 61.) The parliament met in 1634, with a 
strong desire of insisting on the confirmation of the graces they had 
already paid for ; but Wentworth had so balanced the protestant and 
recusant parties, employed so skilfully the resources of fair promises 
and intimidation, that he procured six subsidies to be granted before a 
prorogation, without any mutual concession from the crown. 1 It had 
been agreed that a second session should be held for confirming the 
graces ; but in this, as might be expected, the supplies having been 
provided, the request of both houses that they might receive the stipu- 
lated reward met with a cold reception ; and ultimately the most essen- 
tial articles, those establishing a sixty years’ prescription against the 
crown, and securing the titles of proprietors in Clare and Connaught, 
as well as those which relieved the catholics in the coart of wards from 
the oath of supremacy, were laid aside. Statutes, on the other hand, 
were borrowed from England, especially that of uses, which cut off the 
methods they had hitherto employed for evading the law’s severity. 2 

Strafford had always determined to execute the project of the late 
reign with respect to the western counties. He proceeded to hold an 
inquisition in each county of Connaught, and summoned juries in order 
to preserve a mockery of justice in the midst of tyranny. They were 

“ I was then put to my last refuge, which was plainly to declare that there was no necessity 
which induced me to take them to counsel in this business, for rather than fail in so necessary 
a duty to my master, I would undertake, upon the peril of my head, to make the king's army 
ble to subsist, and to provide for itself amongst them, without their help.” Strafford Letters, 
vol. i. p. 98. 

1 The protestants, he wrote word, had a majority of eight in the commons. He told them, 
“it was very indifferent to him what resolution the house might take; that there were two ends 
he had in view, and one he would infallibly attain, — either a submission of the people to his 
majesty’s just demands, or a iust occasion of breach, and either would content the king ; the 
first was undeniably and evidently best for them.” Id. 277, 278. In his speech to the two 
houses, he said, “ His majesty expects not to find you muttering, or to name it more truly, 
mutinying in corners. I am commanded to carry a very watchful eye over these private and 
secret conventicles, to punish the transgression with a heavy and severe hand ; therefore it 
behoves you to look to it.” Id. 289. “Finally,” he concludes, “I wish you had a right 
judgment in all things ; yet let me not prove a Cassandra amongst you, to speak truth and not 
he believed. However, speak truth I will, were I to become your enemy for it. Remember 
therefore that I tell you, you may easily make or mar this parliament. If you proceed with 
respect, without laying clogs and conditions upon the king, as wise men and good subjects 
ought to do, you shall infallibly set up this parliament eminent to posterity, as the very basis 
and foundation of the greatest happiness and prosperity that ever befell this nation. But, if 
you meet a great king with narrow circumscribed hearts, if you will needs bfe wise and cautious 
above the moon [sic], remember again that I tell you, you shall never be able to cast your 
mists before the eyes of a discerning king ; you shall be found out ; your sons shall wish they 
had been the children of more believing parents; and in a time when you look not for it, when 
it will be too late for you to help, the sad repentance of an unadvised heart shall be yours, 
lasting honour shall be my master’s.” 

These subsidies were reckoned at near 41,000/. each, and were thus apportioned : Leinster 
paid 13,000/. (of which 1000/. from the city of Dublin), Munster 11,000/., Ulster 10,000/., Con- 
naught 6,800/. Mountmorres, ii. 16. 

8 Irish Statutes, 10 Car. 1. c. 1. 2. 3. &c. Strafford Letters, i. 270 312. The king expressly 
approved the denial of the graces, though promised formerly by himself. Id. 345. Leland, 
iii. 20. 

“I can now say,” Strafford observes, (Id. 344 ), “the king is as absolute here as any prince 
in the whole world can be ; and may still be, if it be not spoiled on that side.” 
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required to find the king’s title to all the lands, on such evidence as 
could be found and was thought fit to be laid before them ; and were 
told, that what would be best for their own interests would be to return 
such a verdict as the king desired, what would be best for his, to do the 
contrary ; since he was able to establish it without their consent, and 
wished only to invest them graciously with a large part of what they 
now unlawfully withheld from him. These menaces had their effect in 
all counties except that of Galway, where a jury stood out obstinately 
against the crown, and being in consequence, as well as the sheriff, 
summoned to the castle in Dublin, were sentenced to an enormous fine. 
Yet the remonstrances of the western proprietors were so clamorous 
that no steps were immediately taken for carrying into effect the de- 
signed plantation ; and the great revolutions of Scotland and England 
which soon ensued gave another occupation to the mind of lord Straf- 
ford. 1 * * * * It has never been disputed that a more uniform administration 
of justice in ordinary cases, a stricter coercion of outrage, a more ex- 
tensive commerce, evidenced by the augmentation of customs, above 
all the foundation of the great linen manufacture in Ulster, distinguished 
the period of his government.* But it is equally manifest that neither 
the reconcilement of parties, nor their affection to the English crown, 
could be the result of his arbitrary domination ; and that, having healed 
no wound he found, he left others to break out after his removal. The 
despotic violence of this minister towards private persons, and those ot 
great eminence, is in some instances well known by the proceedings on 
his impeachment, and in others is sufficiently familiar by our historical 
and biographical literature. It is indeed remarkable that we find among 
the objects of his oppression and insult all that most illustrates the con- 
temporary annals of Ireland, the venerable learning of Usher, the pious 
integrity of Bedell, the experienced wisdom of Cork, and the early 
virtue of Clanricarde. 

The parliament assembled by Strafford in 1640 began with loud pro- 
fessions of gratitude to the king for the excellent governor he had 
appointed over them ; they voted subsidies to pay a large army raised 
to serve against the Scots, and seemed eager to give every manifesta- 
tion of zealous loyalty. 8 But after their prorogation, and during the 
summer of that year, as rapid a tendency to a great revolution became 
visible as in England j the commons, when they met again, seemed no 
longer the same men ; and, after the fall of their great viceroy, they 
coalesced with his English enemies to consummate his destruction. 
Hate long smothered by fear, but inflamed by the same cause, broke 
forth in a remonstrance of the commons, presented through a com- 
mittee, not to the king, but a superior power, the Long Parliament 
of England. The two houses united to avail themselves of the advan- 
tageous moment, and to extort, as they very justly might, from the 
necessities of Charles that confirmation of his promises which had been 
refused in his prosperity. Both parties, catholic as well as protestant, 

1 Strafford Letters, i. 353. 370. 402. 442. 451. 454. 473. ; ii. 113. 139. 366. Leland, iii. 30, 

39. Carte, 8a. 

* It is however true that he discouraged the woollen manufacture, in order to keep the king- 

dom more dependent, and that this was part of his motive in promoting the other, Vol. ii. rp. 

• Leland,, in. 51. Strafford himself (ii. 397.) speaks highly of their disposition. 
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acted together in this national cause, shunning for the present to bring 
forward those differences which were not the less implacable for being 
thus deferred. The catalogue of temporal grievances was long enough 
to produce this momentary coalition : it might be groundless in some 
articles, it might be exaggerated in more, it might in many be of an- 
cient standing ; but few can pretend to deny that it exhibits a true 
picture of the misgovernment of Ireland at all times, but especially 
under the earl of Strafford. The king, in May, 1641, consented to the 
greater part of their demands ; but unfortunately they were never 
granted by law.i 

Tut the disordered condition of his affairs gave encouragement to 
hopes far beyond what any parliamentary remonstrances could realize: 
hopes long cherished when they had seemed vain to the world, but such 
as o Mirage and bigotry and resentment would never lay aside. The 
court of Madrid had not abandoned its connexion with the disaffected 
Irish, especially of the priesthood ; the son of Tyrone, and many fol- 
lowers of that cause, served in its armies ; and there seems much rea- 
son to believe that in the beginning of 1641 the project of insurrection 
was formed among the expatriated Irish, not without the concurrence 
of Spain, and perhaps of Richelieu.* The government had passed from 
the vigorous hands of Strafford into those of two lords justices, sir 
William Parsons and sir John Borlase, men by no means equal to the 
critical circumstances wherein they were placed, though possibly too 
severely censured by those who do not look at their extraordinary diffi- 
culties with sufficient candour. The primary causes of the rebellion 
are not to be found in their supineness or misconduct, but in the two 
great sins of the English government ; in the penal laws as to religion 
which pressed on almost the whole people, and in the systematic ini- 
quity which despoiled them of their possessions. They could not be 
expected to miss such an occasion of revolt ; it was an hour of revolu- 
tion, when liberty was won by arms, and ancient laws were set at 

1 Carte’s Ormond, ioo. 140. Leland, iii. 54. et post. Mountmorres, ii. 39. A remonstrance 
of the commons to lord-deputy Wandesford against various grievances was presented 7th Nov., 
1640, before lord Strafford had been impeached. Id. 39. As to confirming the graces, the 
delay, whether it proceeded from the king or his Irish representatives, seems to have caused 
some suspicion. Lord Clanricarde mentions the ill consequences that might result, in a lettei 
to lord Bristol. Carte’s Ormond, iii. 40. 

* Sir Henry Vane communicated to the lords justices, by the king’s command, Mar. 16. 
1640-41, that advice had been received and confirmed by the ministers in Spain and elsewhere, 
which “ deserved to be seriously considered, and an especial care and watchfulness to be had 
therein : that of late there have passed from Spain (and the like may well have been from other 
parts) an unspeakable number of Irish churchmen for England and Ireland, and some good 
-old soldiers, under pretext of asking leave to raise men for the king of Spain; whereas, it ii 
observed among the Irish friars there, a wliispet was, as if they expected a rebellion in Ireland, 
and particularly in Connaught.” Caite’s Ormond, iii. 30. This letter, which Carte seems to 
have taken from a printed book, is authenticated in Clarendon Stale Papers, ii. 143. I have 
mentioned in another part of this work, Chap. VIII., the piovocations which might have 
induced the cabinet of Madrid to foment disturbances in Charles’s dominions. The lords 
justices are taxed by Carte with supineness in paying no attention to this letter, vol. i. x66.; 
but how he knew that they paid none seems hard to say. 

Another imputation has been thrown on the Irish government and on the parliament, for 
objecting to permit levies to be made for the Spanish service out of the army raised by Straf- 
ford, ana disbanded in the spring of 1641, which the kins; had himself proposed. Carte, i. 
133. ; and Leland, 82., who follows the former implicitly, as he always does. The event indeed 
proved that it would have been far safer to let those soldiers, chiefly catholics, enlist under a 
Foreign banner ; but considering the long connexion of Spain with that party, and the appre- 
hension always entertained that the disaffected might acquire xrilitary experience in her service, 
the objection does not seem so very unreasonable. 
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nought; the very success of their worst enemies, the covenanters in 
Scotland, seemed the assurance of their own victory, as it was the 
reproach of their submission . 1 

The rebellion broke out, as is well known, by a sudden massacre of 
the Scots and English in Ulster, designed no doubt by a vindictive 
and bigoted people to extirpate those races, and, if contemporary 
authorities are to be credited, falling little short of this in its execution. 
Their evident exaggeration has long been acknowledged : but possibly 
the scepticism of later writers has extenuated rather too much the 
horrors of this massacre . 3 It was certainly not the crime of the 
catholics generally ; nor, perhaps, in the other provinces of Ireland are 
they chargeable with more cruelty than their opponents.* Whatever 


1 The fullest writer on the Irish rebellion is Carte, in his Life of Ormond, who had the use 
of a vast collection of documents belonging to that noble family ; a selection from which forms 
his third volume. But he is extremely partial against all who leaned to the parliamentary or 
puritan side, and especially the lords justices, Parsons and Borlase ; which renders him, to say 
the least, a very favourable witness for the catholics. Lelatid, with much candour towards the 
latter, but a good deal of the same prejudice against the presbyterians, is little more than the 
echo of Carte. A more vigorous, though less elegant historian, is Warner, whose impartiality 
is at least equal to Leland’s, and who may perhaps, upon the whole, be reckoned the best 
modern authority. Sir John Temple’s History of Irish Rebellion, and lord Clanricarde’s 
Letters, with a few more of less importance, are valuable contemporary testimonies. 

The catholics themselves might better leave their cause to Carte and Leland than excite 
prejudices instead of allaying them by such a tissue of misrepresentation and disingenuous- 
ness as Curry’s Historical Account of the Civil Wars in Ireland. 

s Sir John Temple reckons the number of protestants murdered, or destroyed in some 
manner, from the breaking out of the rebellion in Oct., 1641, to the cessation in Sept., 1643, 
at three hundred thousand, an evident and enormous exaggeration ; so that the first edition 
being incorrectly primed, we might almost suspect a cipher to have been added by mistake, p. 
15. (edit. Maseres). Clarendon says forty or fifty thousand were murdered in the first insur- 
rection. Sir William Petty, in his Political Anatomy of Ireland, from calculations too vague 
to deserve confidence, puts the number massacred at thirty-seven thousand. Warner has 
scrutinized the examinations of witnesses, taken before a commission appointed in 1643, and 
now deposited in the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; and, finding many of the depositions 
unsworn, and others founded on hearsay, has thrown more doubt than any earlier writer on 
the extent of the massacre. Upon the whole, he thinks twelve thousand lives of protestants 
the utmost that can be allowed for the direct or indirect effects of the rebellion, during the two 
first years, except losses in war (History of Irish Rebellion, p. 397 ), and of these only one 
third by murder. It is to be observed, however, that no distinct accounts could be preserved 
in formal depositions of so promiscuous a slaughter, and that the very exaggerations show it« 
tremendous nature. The Ulster colony, a numerous and brave people, were evidently unable 
to make head for a considerable time against the rebels; which could hardly have been, if they 
had only lost a few thousands. It is idle to throw an air of ridicule (as is sometimes attempted) 
on the depositions, because they are mingled with some fabulous circumstances, such jas the 
appearance of the ghosts of the murdered on the bridge at Cavan ; which, by the way, is only 
told, in the depositions subjoined to Temple, as the report of the place, and was no cold- 
blooded fabrication, but the work of a fancy bewildered by real horrors. 

Carte, who dwells at length on every circumstance unfavourable to the opposite party, des- 
patches the Ulster massacre in a single short paragraph, and coolly remarks, that there were 
not many murders, “ considering the nature of such an affair f in the first week of the insur- 
rection. Life of Ormond, i. 175— 177. This is hardly reconcilable to fair dealing. Curry 
endeavours to discredit even Warners very moderate estimate; and affects to call him in one 
place, p. 184., “a writer highly prejudiced against the insurgents,” which is grossly false. He 
praises Carte and Nalson, the only protestants he does praise, and bestows on the latter the 
name of impartial. I wonder he does not say that not one protestant was murdered. Dr. 
Lingard has lately given a short account of the Ulster rebellion (Hist, of England, x. 154.), 
•mitring all mention of the massacre, and endeavouring, in a note at the end of the volume, to 
disprove, by mere scraps of quotation, an event of such notoriety, that we must abandon all 
faith in public fame if it were really unfounded. 

8 Carte, i. 253. 266. ; iii. 51. Leland, X54. Sir Charles Coote and Sir William St. Leger are 
charged with great cruelties in Munster. The catholic confederates spoke with abhorrence 
of the Ulster massacre. Leland, i6r. Warner, 203. They behaved, in many parts, with 
humanity; nor indeed do we find frequent instances of violence, except in those counties 
where the proprietors had been dispossessed. 
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may have been the original intention of the lords of the pale, or of the 
Anglo-Irish professing the old religion in general (which has been a 
problem in history), a few months only elapsed before they were almost 
universally engaged in the war . 1 The old distinctions of Irish and 
English blood were obliterated by those of religion ; and it became a des- 
perate contention whether the majority of the nation should be trodden 
to the dust by forfeiture and persecution, or the crown lose every thing 
beyond a nominal sovereignty over Ireland. The insurgents, who 
might once perhaps have been content with a repeal of the penal laws, 
grew naturally in their demands through success, or rather through the 
inability of the English government to keep the field, and began to 
claim the entire establishment of their religion; terms in themselves 
not unreasonable, nor apparently disproportionate to their circum* 
stances, and which the king was, in his distress, nearly ready to con- 
cede, but such as never could have been obtained from a third party, 
of whom they did not sufficiently think, the parliament and people of 
England. The commons had, at the very beginning of the rebellion, 
voted that all the forfeited estates of the insurgents should be allotted 
to such as should aid in reducing the island to obedience ; and thus 
rendered the war desperate on the part of the Irish.* No great efforts 
were made, however, for some years ; but, after the king's person had 
fallen into their hands, the victorious party set themselves in earnest 
to effect the conquest of Ireland. This was achieved by Cromwell and 
his powerful army after several years, with such bloodshed and rigour 
that, in the opinion of lord Clarendon, the sufferings of that nation, 

1 Carte and Leland endeavour to show that the Irish of the pale were driven into rebellion 
by the distrust of the lords justices, who refused to furnish them with arms, after the revolt in 
Ulster, and permitted the parliament to sit for one day only, in order to publish a declaration 
against the rebels. But the prejudice of these writers is very glaring. The insurrection broke 
out in Ulster, Oct. 23. 1641 ; and in the beginning of Dec., the lords of the pale were in arms. 
Surely this affords some presumption that Warner has reason to think them privy to the rebel- 
lion, or, at least, not very averse to it. P. 146. And with the suspicion that might naturally 
attach to all Irish catholics, could Borlase-and Parsons be censurable for declining to intrust 
them with arms, or rather for doing so with some caution ? Temple, 56. If they had acted 
otherwise, we should certainly have heard of their incredible imprudence. Again, the catholic 
party in the house of commons were so cold in their loyalty, to say the least, that they obiected 
to giving any appellation to the rebels worse than that of discontented gentlemen. Leland, 140. 
See too Clanricarde’s Letters, p. 33, etc. In fact, several counties of Leinster and Connaught 
were in arms before the pale. 

It has been thought by some that the lords justices had time enough to have quelled the 
rebellion in Ulster before it spread farther. Warner, 130. Of this, as I conceive, we should 
not pretend to judge confidently. Certain it is that the whole army in Ireland was very small, 
consisting of only 943 horse, and 2297 foot. Temple, 32. Carte, 194. I think Sir John Temple 
has been unjustly depreciated ; he was master of the rolls in Ireland at the time, and a member 
of the council,— no bad witness for what passed in Dublin ; and he makes out a complete justi- 
fication, as far as appears, for the conduct of the lords justices and council towards the lords 
of the pale and the catholic gentry. Nobody alleges that Parsons and Borlase were men of 
as much energy as lord Strafford ; but those who sit down in their closets, like Leland and 
Warner, more than a century afterwards, to lavish the most indignant contempt on their 
memory, should have reflected a little on the circumstances. 

31 '* I perceived (says Preston, general of the Irish, writing to lord Clanricarde), that the 
catholic religion, the rights and prerogatives of his majesty, my dread sovereign, the liberties 
of my country, and whether there should be an Irishman or no, were the prizes at stake." 
Carte, iii. 120. Clanricarde himself expresses to the king, and to his brother, lord Essex, in 
Jan., 1642, his apprehension that the English parliament meant to make it a religious war. 
Clanricarde’s Letters, 61. et post. The letters of this great man, perhaps the most unsullied 
character in the annals of Ireland, and certainly more so than even his illustrious contemporary, 
the duke of Ormond, exhibit the struggles of a noble mind between love of his country and his 
religion on the one hand, loyalty and honour on the otb« At a later period of that unhappy 
war, he thought himself able to conciliate both principles. 
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from the outset of the rebellion to its close, have never been surpassed 
but by those of the Jews in their destruction by Titus. 

At the restoration of Charles II. there were in Ireland two people, 
one either of native, or old English blood, the other of recent settle- 
ment ; one catholic, the other protestant ; one humbled by defeat, the 
other insolent with victory ; one regarding the soil as his ancient 
inheritance, the other as his acquisition and reward. There were three 
religions ; for the Scots of Ulster and the army of Cromwell had never 
owned the episcopal church, which for several years had fallen almost 
as low as that of Rome. There were claims, not easily set aside on 
the score of right, to the possession of lands, which the entire island 
could not satisfy. In England, little more had been necessary than to 
revive a suspended constitution : in Ireland, it was something beyond 
a new constitution and code of law that was required ; it was the titles 
and boundaries of each man's private estate that were to be litigated 
and adjudged. The episcopal church was restored with no delay, as 
never having been abolished by law ; and a parliament, containing no 
catholics, and not many vehement nonconformists, proceeded to the 
great work of settling the struggles of opposite claimants, by a fresh 
partition of the kingdom. (Carte, ii. 221. Leland, 420.) 

The king had already published a declaration for the settlement of 
Ireland, intended as the basis of an act of parliament. The adven- 
turers, or those who, on the faith of several acts passed in England in 
1642, with the assent of the late king, had advanced money for quelling 
the rebellion, in consideration of lands to be allotted to them in certain 
stipulated proportions, and who had, in general, actually received them 
from Cromwell, were confirmed in all the lands possessed by them on 
the 7th of May, 1659 ; and all the deficiencies were to be supplied 
before the next year. The army was confirmed in the estates already 
allotted for their pay, with an exception of church lands and some 
others. Those officers who had served in the royal army against the 
Irish before 1649 were to be satisfied for their pay, at least to the 
amount of five eighths, out of lands to be allotted for that purpose. 
Innocent papists, that is, such as were not concerned in the rebellion, 
and whom Cromwell had arbitrarily transplanted into Connaught, were 
to be restored to their estates, and those who possessed them to be 
indemnified. Those who had submitted to the peace of 1648, and had 
not been afterwards in arms, if they had not accepted lands in Con- 
naught, were also to be restored, as soon as those who now possessea 
them should be satisfied for their expenses. Those who had served the 
king abroad, and thirty-six enumerated persons of the Irish nobility 
and gentry, were to be put on the same footing as the last. The pre- 
cedency of restitution, an important point where the claims exceeded 
the means of satisfying them, was to be in the order above specified. 
(Carte, ii. 216. Leland, 414.) 

This declaration was by no means pleasing to all concerned. The 
loyal officers, who had served before 1649, murmured that they had 
little prospect of more than twelve shillings and sixpence in the pountf, 
while the republican army of Cromwell would receive the full value. 
The Irish were more loud in their complaints ; no one was to be held 
innocent who had been in the rebel quarters before the cessation Q 4 
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1643 ; and other qualifications were added so severe, that hardly any 
could expect to come within them. In the htfuse of commons the 
majority, consisting very much of the new interests, that is, of the 
adventurers and army, were in favour of adhering to the declaration. 
In the house of lords it was successfully urged, that, by gratifying the 
new men to the utmost, no fund would be left for indemnifying the 
loyalists, or the innocent Irish. It was proposed, that, if the lands not 
yet disposed of should not be sufficient to satisfy all the interests for 
which the king had meant to provide by his declaration, there should 
be a proportional defalcation out of every class for the benefit of the 
whole. These discussions were adjourned to London, where delegates 
of the different parties employed every resource of intrigue at the Eng- 
lish court. The king’s bias towards the religion of the Irish had 
rendered him their friend ; and they seemed, at one time, likely to 
reverse much that had been intended against them ; but their agents 
grew rash with hope, assumed a tone of superiority which ill became 
their condition, affected to justify their rebellion, and finally so much 
disgusted their sovereign that he ordered the act of settlement to be 
sent back with little alteration, except the insertion of some more Irish 
nominees. (Carte, 222. et post. Leland, 420. et post.) 

The execution of this act was entrusted to English commissioners, 
from whom it was reasonable to hope for an impartiality which could 
not be found among the interested classes. Notwithstanding the 
rigorous proofs nominally exacted, more of the Irish were pronounced 
innocent than the commons had expected ; and the new possessors 
having the sway of that assembly, a clamour was raised that the 
popish interest had prevailed ; some talked of defending their estates 
by arms, some even meddled in fanatical conspiracies against the 
government ; it was insisted that a closer inquisition should be made, 
and stricter qualifications demanded. The manifest deficiency of lands 
to supply all the claimants for whom the act of settlement provided, 
made it necessary to resort to a supplemental measure, called the act 
of explanation. The adventurers and soldiers relinquished one third 
of the estates enjoyed by them on the 7th May, 1659. Twenty Irish 
nominees were added to those who were to be restored by the king’s 
favour ; but all those who had not already been adjudged innocent, 
more than three thousand in number, were absolutely cut off from any 
hope of restitution. The great majority of these no question were 
guilty ; yet they justly complained of this confiscation without a trial. 

! Carte, 258-316. Leland, 431. et post.) Upon the whole result, the 
rish catholics having previously held about two thirds of the kingdom, 
lost more than one half of their possessions by forfeiture on account of 
their rebellion. If we can rely at all on the calculations, made almost 
In the infancy of political arithmetic by one of its most diligent investi- 
gators, they were diminished also by much more than one third 
through the calamities of that period. 1 

1 The statements of lands forfeited and restored, under the execution of the act of settlement 
are not the same in all writers. Sir William Petty estimates the superficies of Ireland at 
10,500,000 Irish acres (being to the English measure nearly as eight to thirteen), whereof 
7,500,000 are of good land, the rest being moor, bog, and lake. In 1641, the estates of the 
pictestant owners and of the church were about one third of these cultivable lands, those of 

S 5 
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It is more easy to censure tne particular inequalities, or even, in 
some respects, injustice of the act ot settlement, than to point out what 
better course was to have been adopted. The readjustment of all 
private rights after so entire a destruction of their landmarks could 
only be effected by the coarse process of general rules. Nor does it 
appear that the catholics, considered as a great mass, could reasonably 
murmur against the confiscation of half their estates, after a civil war 
wherein it is evident that so large a proportion of themselves were con- 
cerned. 1 Charles, it is true, had not been personally resisted by the 
insurgents ; but, as chief of England, he stood in the place of Crom- 
well, and equally represented the sovereignty of the greater island over 
the lesser, which under no form of government it would concede. 

The catholics, however, thought themselves oppressed by the act oi 
settlement ; and could not forgive the duke of Ormond for his constant 
regard to the protestant interests, and the supremacy of the English 
crown. They had enough to encourage them in the king’s bias towards 
their religion, which he was able to manifest more openly than in 
England. Under the administration of lord Berkely in 1670, at the 
time of Charles’s conspiracy with the king of France to subvert religion 
and liberty, they began to menace an approaching change, and to aim 
at revoking, or materially weakening, the act of settlement. The most 
bigoted and insolent of the popish clergy, who had lately rejected with 
indignation an offer of more reasonable men to renounce the tenets 
obnoxious to civil governments, were countenanced at Dublin ; but the 
first alarm of the new proprietors, as well as the general apprehension 
of the court’s designs in England, soon rendered it necessary to desist 
from the projected innovations. (Carte, ii. 414. ct post. Leland, 458. 
et post.) The next reign, of course, reanimated the Irish party; a dis- 
pensing prerogative set aside all the statutes; every civil office, the 
courts of justice, and the privy council, were filled with catholics; the 
protestant soldiers were disbanded ; the citizens of that religion were 
disarmed ; the tithes were withheld from the clergy ; they were suddenly 
reduced to feel that bitter condition of a conquered and proscribed 
people, which they had long rendered the lot of their enemies.* From 
these enemies, exasperated by bigotry and revenge, they could have 

catholics two thirds. The whole of the latter were seized or sequestered by Cromwell and the 
parliament. After summing up the allotments made by the commissioners under the act of 
settlement, he concludes that, in 1672, the English, protestants, and church, have 5.140,000 
acres, and the papists nearly half as much. Political Anatomy of Ireland, c. i. In lord 
Orrery’s Letters, 1. 187. et post., is a statement, which seems not altogether to tally with sir 
William Petty’s ; nor is that of the latter clear and consistent in all its computations. Law- 
rence, author of “The Interest of Ireland Stated,” a treatise published in 1682, says, “of 
10,868,949 acres, returned by the last survey of Ireland, the Irish papists are possessed but of 
2,041,108 acresj which is but a small matter above the fifth part of the whole.’ Part ii. p. 48. 
But, as it is evidently below one fifth, there must be some mistake. 1 suspect that in one of 
these sums he reckoned the whole extent, and in the other only cultivable lands. Lord Clare, 
in bis celebrated speech on the Union, greatly overrates the confiscations. 

Petty calculates that above 500,000 of the Irish “ perished and were wasted by the sword, 
plague, famine, hardship, and banishment, between the 23rd day of Oct., 1641, and the same 
day 1652 and conceives the population of the island in 1641 to have been nearly 1,500,000, 
including protestants. But his conjectures are prodigiously vague. 

1 Petty is as ill-satisfied with the restoration of lands to the Irish, as they could be with the 
confiscations. 41 Of all that claimed innocency, seven in eight obtained it. The restored persons 
have more than what was their own in 1641, by at least one fifth. Of those adjudged inno- 
cents, not one in twenty was really so.” 

* Leland, 493. et post. M azure, Hist, de la Rdvolut. ii. 1x3* 
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nothing but a full and exceeding measure of retaliation to expect ; noi 
had they even the last hope that an English king, for the sake of his 
crown and country, must protect those who formed the strongest link 
between the two islands. A man violent and ambitious, without 
superior capacity, the earl of Tyrconnel, lord lieutenant in 1687, and 
commander of the army, looked only to his master’s interests, in sub- 
ordination to those of his countrymen, and of his own. It is now 
ascertained that, doubtful of the king’s success in the struggle for 
restoring popery in England, he had made secret overtures to some of 
the French agents for casting off all connexion with that kingdom, in 
case of James’s death, and, with the aid of Louis, placing the crown of 
Ireland on his own head. 1 The revolution in England was followed by 
a war in Ireland of three years’ duration, and a war on both sides, like 
that of 1641, for self-preservation. In the parliament held by James 
at Dublin, in 1690, the act of settlement was repealed, and above 2000 
persons attainted by name ; both, it has been said, perhaps with little 
truth, against the king’s will, who dreaded the impetuous nationality 
that was tearing away the bulwarks of his throne. 2 But the magnani- 
mous defence of Derry and the splendid victory of the Boyne restored 
the protestant cause ; though the Irish, with the succour of French 
troops, maintained for two years a gallant resistance, they could not 
ultimately withstand the triple superiority of military talents, resources, 
and discipline. Their bravery, however, served to obtain the articles 
of Limerick on the surrender of that city ; conceded by their noble- 
minded conqueror, against the disposition of those who longed to 
plunder and persecute their fallen enemy. By the lirst of these articles, 
u the Roman catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such privileges in 
the exercise of their religion as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of king Charles II.; and their 
majesties, as soon as tlicir affairs will permit them to summon a parlia- 
ment in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Roman 
catholics such further security in that particular as may preserve them 
from any disturbance upon the account of their said religion.” The 
second secures to the inhabitants of Limerick and other places then in 
possession of the Irish, and to all officers and soldiers then in aims, 
who should return to their majesties’ obedience, and to all such as 
should be under their protection in the counties of Limerick, Kerry, 
Clare, Galw^ay, and Mayo, all their estates, and all their rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, which they held in the reign of Charles II., free 
from all forfeitures or outlawries incurred by them.* 

This second article, but only as to the garrison of Limerick or other 
persons in arms, is confirmed by statute some years afterwards. (Irish 

1 M. M azure has brought this remarkable fact to light. Bonrepas, a French emissary in 
England, was authorized by his court lo proceed in a negotiation with Tyrconnel for the 
separation of the two islands, in case that a protestant should succeed to the crown of England. 
He had accordingly a private interview with a confidential agent of the lord lieutenant at 
Chester, in the month of Oct., 1687. Tyrconnel undertook that in less titan a year every thine 
should be prepared. Id. ii. 281. 288. ; tii. 430. J * 

* Leland, 537* This seems to rest on the authority of Leslie, which is by no means eood 
Some letters of Banllon, in 1687, show that James had intended the repeal of the act of settle- 
ment. Dalrymple, 257. 263. 

* See the articles at length in Leland, 619. Those who argue from the treaty of Limerick 
against any political disabilities subsisting at present do injury to a good cause. 
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Stat. 9 Will III. c. 2.) The first article seems, however, to be passed 
over. The forfeitures on account of the rebellion, estimated at 
1,060,792 acres, were somewhat diminished by restitutions to the 
ancient possessors under the capitulation; the greater part were 
lavishly distributed to English grantees. (Pari. Hist. v. 1202.) It 
appears from hence, that at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Irish or Anglo-Irish catholics could hardly possess above one sixth or 
one seventh of the kingdom. They were still formidable from their 
numbers and their sufferings ; and the victorious party saw no security 
but in a system of oppression, contained in a series of laws during the 
reigns of William and Anne, which have scarce a parallel in European 
history, unless it be that of the protestants in France, after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, who yet were but a feeble minority of the 
whole people. No papist was allowed to keep a school, or to teach any 
in private houses, except the children of the family. (7 Will. III. c. 4.) 
Severe penalties were denounced against such as should go themselves 
or send others for education beyond seas in the Romish religion ; and, 
on probable information given to a magistrate, the burthen of proving 
the contrary was thrown on the accused ; the offence not to be tried by 
a jury, but by justices at quarter sessions. (Id.) Intermarriages 
between persons of different religion, and possessing any estate in 
Ireland, were forbidden ; the children m case of either parent being 
protestant, might be taken from the other, to be educated in that faith. 
(9 Will. III. c. 3. 2 Anne, c. 6.) No papist could be guardian to any 
child ; but the court of chancery might appoint some relation or other 
person to bring up the ward in the protestant religion. (9 Will. III. c. 
3. 2 Anne, c. 6.) The eldest son, being a protestant, might turn his 

father's estate in fee simple into a tenancy for life, and thus secure his 
own inheritance. But if the children were all papists, the father's lands 
were to be of the nature of gavelkind, and descend equally among them. 
Papists were disabled from purchasing lands, except for terms of not 
more than thirty-one years, at a rent not less than two thirds of the full 
value. They were even to conform within six months after any title 
should accrue by descent, devise, or settlement, on pain of forfeiture to 
the next protestant heir ; a provision which seems intended to exclude 
them from real property altogether, and to render the others almost 
supererogatory. (Id.) Arms, says the poet, remain to the plundered ; 
but the Irish legislature knew that the plunder would be imperfect and 
insecure while arms remained ; no papist was permitted to retain them, 
and search might be made at any time by two justices. (7 W. III. a 
5.) The bare celebration of catholic rites was not subjected to any 
fresh penalties ; but regular priests, bishops, and others claiming juris- 
diction, and all who should come into the kingdom from foreign parts, 
were banished on pain of transportation, in case of neglecting to 
comply, and of high treason in case of returning from banishment 
Lest these provisions should be evaded, priests were required to be 
registered ; they were forbidden to leave their own parishes ; and 
rewards were held out to informers who should detect the violations of 
these statutes, to be levied on the popish inhabitants of the country. 1 
To have exterminated the catholics by the sword, or expelled them, 

1 9 W. III. c. x . % Anne, c. 3. s. 7. 8 Anne, c. 3. 
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like the Moriscoes of Spain, would have been little more repugnant to 
justice and humanity, but incomparably more politic. 

It may easily be supposed, that no political privileges would be left to 
those who were thus debarred of the common rights of civil society. 
The Irish parliament had never adopted the act passed in the 5th of 
Elizabeth, imposing the oath of supremacy on the members of the 
commons. It had been full of catholics under the queen and her two 
next successors. In the second session of 1641, after the flames of 
rebellion had enveloped almost ail the island, the house of commons 
were induced to exclude, by a resolution of their own, those who would 
not take that oath ; a step which can only be judged in connexion 
with the general circumstances of Ireland at that awful crisis. 1 In the 

E arliament of 1661, no catholic, or only one, was returned ; a but the 
ouse addressed the lords justices to issue a commission for adminis- 
tering the oath of supremacy to all its members. A bill passed the 
commons in 1663, for imposing that oath in future, which was stopped 
by a prorogation ; and the duke of Ormond seems to have been adverse 
to it. (Mountmorres, i. 158.) An act of the English parliament after 
the revolution, reciting that “great disquiet and many dangerous 
attempts have been made to deprive their majesties and their royal 
predecessors of the said realm of Ireland by the liberty which the 
popish recusants there have had and taken to sit and vote in parlia- 
ment,” requires every member of both houses of parliament to take the 
new oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to subscribe the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation before taking his seat. (Ibid. 3 W. & M. 
c. 2.) This statute was adopted and enacted by the Irish parliament 
In 1782, after they had renounced the legislative supremacy of England 
under which it had been enforced. The elective franchise, which had 
been rather singularly spared in an act of Anne, was taken away from 
the Roman catholics of Ireland in 1715 ; or, as some think, not abso- 
lutely till 1 727.* 

These tremendous statutes had in some measure the effects which 
their framers designed. The wealthier families, against whom they 
were principally levelled, conformed in many instances to the pro- 
testant church. 4 The catholics were extinguished as a political body ; 
and, though any willing allegiance to the house of Hanover would have 
been monstrous, and it is known that their bishops were constantly 
nominated to the pope by the Stuart princes, 6 they did not manifest at 


1 Carte’s Ormond, i. 328. Warner, ax 2. These writers censure the measure as illegal and 
impolitic. 

* Leland says none ; hut by Lord Orrery’s Letters, i. 35., it appears that one papist and one 
anabaptist were chosen for that parliament, both from Tuam. 

* Mountmorres, i. 163. Plowden’s Hist. Review of Ireland, i. 263. The terrible act of 
the second of Anne prescribes only the oaths of allegiance and abjuration for voters at elec- 

conversions were naturally distrusted. Boulter expresses alarm at the number of 
pseudo-protestants who practised the law ; and a bill was actually passed to disable any one, 
who bad not professed that religion for five years, from acting as a barrister or solicitor. 
Letters, i. 226. “ The practice of the law, from the top to the bottom, is almost wholly in the 
hands of these converts.” 

* Evidence of State of Ireland in Sessions of 1824 and 1835, p. 335. (as printed for Murray). 
In a letter of the year 1775, from a clergyman in Ireland to archbishop Herring, in the British 
Museum (Sloane MSS. 4164. «.), this is also stated. The writer seems to object to a repeal 
of the penal laws, which the catholics were supposed to be attempting ; and says they had the 
exercise of their religion as openly as the protestants, and monasteries in many places. 
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any period, or even during the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, the least 
novement towards a disturbance of the government. Yet for thirty 
years after the accession of George I. they continued to be insulted in 
public proceedings under the name of the common enemy, sometimes 
oppressed by the enactment of new statutes, or the stricter execution of 
the old; till in the latter years of George II. their peaceable deport- 
ment, and the rise of a more generous spirit among the Irish protest- 
ants, not only sheathed the fangs of the law, but elicited expressions of 
esteem from the ruling powers, which they might justly consider as the 
pledge of a more tolerant policy. The mere exercise of their religion 
in an obscure manner had long been permitted without molestation. 1 

Thus in Ireland there were three nations, the original natives, the 
Anglo-Irish, and the new English ; the two former catholic, except 
some, chiefly of the upper classes, who had conformed to the church ; 
the last wholly protestant. There were three religions, the Roman 
catholic, the established or Anglican, and the presbyterian : more than 
one half of the protestants, according to the computation of those 
times, belonging to the latter denomination.* These, however, in a 
less degree were tmder the ban of the law as truly as the catholics 
themselves ; they were excluded from all civil and military offices by a 
test act, and even their religious meetings were denounced by penal 
statutes. Yet the house of commons after the revolution always con- 
tained a strong presbyterian body, and unable, as it seems, to obtain 
an act of indemnity for those who had taken commissions in the 
militia, while the rebellion of 1715 was raging in Great Britain, had 
recourse to a resolution, that whoever should prosecute any dissenter 
for accepting such a commission is an enemy to the king and the pro- 
testant interest. (Plowden, 243.) They did not even obtain a legal 
toleration till 1720. (Irish Stat. 6 G. I. c. 5.) It seems as if the con- 
nexion of the two islands, and the whole system of constitutional laws 
in the lesser, subsisted only for the sake of securing the privileges and 
emoluments of a small number of ecclesiastics, frequently strangers, 
who performed no duties, and rendered no sort of return for their enor- 
mous monopoly. A great share, in fact, of the temporal government 
under George II. was thrown successively into the hands of two pri- 
mates, Boulter and Stone ; the one a worthy but narrow-minded man, 
who showed his egregious ignorance of policy in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the wealth and happiness of the people, whom he at the same 
time studied to depress and discourage in respect of political freedom ; 
the other an able, but profligate and ambitious statesman, whose name 
is mingled, as an object of odium and enmity, with the first struggles of 
Irish patriotism. 

The new Irish nation, or rather the protestant nation, since all dis- 
tinctions of origin have, from the time of the great rebellion, been 
merged in those of religion, partook in large measure of the spirit that 
was poured out on the advocates of liberty and the revolution in the 

1 Plowden’s Hist. Review of State of Ireland, vol. i. passim. 

* Sir William Petty, in 167a, reckons the inhabitants of Ireland at x,xoo,ooo: or whom 
soO|Ooo English, and zoo, 000 Scots ; above half the former being of the established church. 
Political Anatomy of Ireland, chap. ii. It is sometimes said in modern times, though I believe 
erroneously, that the presbytenans form a majority of protestants in Ireland : yet their pro* 
portion has probably diminished since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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sister kingdom. Their parliament was always strongly wing, and scarcely 
manageable during the later years of the queen. They began to assi- 
milate themselves more and more to the English model, and to cast off 
by degrees the fetters that galled and degraded them. By Poyning’s 
celebrated law, the initiative power was reserved to the English coun- 
cil This act, at one time popular in Ireland, was afterwards justly 
regarded as destructive of the rights of their parliament, and a badge of 
the nation's dependence. It was attempted by the commons in 1641, 
and by the catholic confederates in the rebellion, to procure its repeal ; 
which Charles I. steadily refused, till he was driven to refuse nothing. 
In his son’s reign, it is said that 44 the council framed bills altogether ; 
a negative alone on them and their several provisoes was left to parlia- 
ment ; only a general proposition for a bill by way of address to the 
lord lieutenant and council came from parliament ; nor was it till after 
the revolution that heads of bills were presented ; these last in fact 
resembled acts of parliament or bills, with only the small difference of 
4 We pray that it may be enacted/ instead of 4 Be it enacted.’” 1 They 
assumed about the same time the examination of accounts, and of the 
expenditure of public money. (Mountmorres, 184.) 

Meanwhile, as they gradually emancipated themselves from the as- 
cendency of the crown, they found a more formidable power to contend 
with in the English parliament. It was acknowledged, by all at least 
of the protestant name, that the crown of Ireland was essentially de- 
pendent on that of England, and subject to any changes that might 
affect the succession of the latter. But the question as to the subordi- 
nation of her legislature was of a different kind. The precedents and 
authorities of early ages seem not decisive ; so far as they extend, 
they rather countenance the opinion that English statutes were of 
themselves valid in Ireland. But from the time of Henry VI. or Ed- 
ward IV. it was certainly established that they had no operation, 
unless enacted by the Irish parliament. This however would not 
legally prove that they might not be binding, if express words to that 
effect were employed ; and such was the doctrine of lord Coke and of 
other English lawyers. This came into discussion about the eventful 
period of 1641. The Irish in general protested against the legislative 
authority of England, as a novel theory which could not be maintained 
(Carte’s Ormond, iii. 55.) ; and two treatises on the subject, one ascribed 
to lord chancellor Bolton, or more probably to an eminent lawyer, 
Patrick Darcy, for the independence of Ireland, another, in answer to it 
by serjeant Mayart, may be read in the Hibernica of Harris. (Vol. ii. 
Mountmorres, i. 360.) Very few instances occurred before the revolu- 
tion, wherein the English parliament thought fit to include Ireland in 
its enactments, and none perhaps wherein they were carried into effect. 
But after the revolution several laws of great importance were passed 
in England to bind the other kingdom, and acquiesced in without ex- 

E ress opposition by its parliament Molyneux, however, in his celeb- 
rated 44 Case of Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parliament in Eng- 
land stated,” published in 1697, set up the claim of his country for ab- 

1 Mountmorres, ii 149. As one house could not regularly transmit heads of bills to the 
other, the advantage of a joint recommendation was obtained by means of conferences, which 
were consequently much aw# u*«al than in England. Id. 179. 
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solute legislative independency. The house of commons at Westmin- 
ster came to resolutions against this book ; and, with the high notions 
of parliamentary sovereignty, were not likely to desist from a preten- 
sion which, like the very similar claim to impose taxes in America, 
sprung in fact from the semi-republican scheme of constitutional law 
established by means of the revolution. 1 It is evident that while the 
sovereignty and enacting power was supposed to reside wholly in the 
king, and only the power of consent in the two houses of parliament, it 
was much less natural to suppose a control of the English legislature 
over other dominions of the crown, having their own representation for 
similar purposes, than after they had become, in effect and in general 
sentiment, though not quite in the statute-book, co-ordinate partakers 
of the supreme authority. The Irish parliament however, advancing 
as it were in a parallel line, had naturally imbibed the same sense of its 
own supremacy, and made at length an effort to assert it. A judgment 
from the court of Exchequer, in 1719, having been reversed by the 
house of lords, an appeal was brought before the lords in England, who 
affirmed the judgment of the exchequer. The Irish lords resolved that 
no appeal lay from the court of exchequer in Ireland to the king in par- 
liament in Great Britain ; and the barons of that court having acted in 
obedience to the order of the English lords, were taken into the custody 
of the black rod. That house next addressed the king, setting forth 
their reasons against admitting the appellant jurisdiction. But the 
lords in England, after requesting the king to confer some favour on 
the barons of the exchequer who had been censured and illegally im- 
prisoned for doing their duty, ordered a bill to be brought in for better 
securing the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain, 
which declares “ that the king’s majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal and commons of Great Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have full 
power and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force and 
validity to bind the people and the kingdom of Ireland ; and that the 
house of lords of Ireland have not nor of right ought to have any juris- 
diction to judge of, reverse, or affirm any judgment, sentence or decree 
given or made in any court within the said kingdom ; and that all pro- 
ceedings before the said house of lords upon any such judgment, sen- 
tence or decree, are and are hereby declared to be, utterly null and 
void to all intents and purposes whatsoever." * 

The English government found no better method of counteracting 
this rising spirit of independence than by bestowing the chief posts in 
the state ana church on strangers, in order to keep up what was called 
the English interest.* This wretched policy united the natives of Ire- 

1 Journs., 27 June, x6o8. Pari. Hist. v. 1181. They resolved at the same time that the 
conduct of the Irish parliament, in pretending to re-enact a law made in England expressly to 
bind Ireland, had given occasion to these dangerous positions. On Tune 30, they addressed 
the king in consequence, requesting him to prevent any thing of the like kind in future. In 
this address, as first drawn, the legislative authority of the kingdom of England is asserted. 
But this phrase was omitted afterwards, I presume, as rather novel ; though by doing so they 
destroyed the basis of their proposition, which could stand much better on the new theory of 
the constitution than the ancient. 

* 5 G. I. c. s. Plowden, 244. The Irish house of lords had, however t entertained writs of 
error as early as 1644, and appeals in equity from 1661. Mountmorres, 1, 339. The English 
peers might have remembered that their own precedents were not much older. 

• See Beulter’s letters, passim. His plait for governing Ireland was to send over as many 
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land in jealousy and discontent, which the latter years of Swift were 
devoted to inflame. It was impossible that the kingdom should become, 
as it did under George II., more flourishing through its great natural 
fertility, its extensive manufacture of linen, and its facilities for com- 
merce, though much restricted, the domestic alarm from the papists 
also being allayed by their utter prostration, without writhing under the 
indignity of its subordination ; or that a house of commons, constructed 
so much on the model of the English, could hear patiently of liberties 
and privileges it did not enjoy. These aspirations for equality first, 
perhaps, broke out into audible complaints in the year 1753. The 
country was in so thriving a state that there was a surplus revenue 
after payment of all charges. The house of commons determined to 
apply this to the liquidation of a debt. The government, though not 
unwilling to admit of such an application, maintained that the whole 
revenue belonged to the king, and could not be disposed of without his 
previous consent In England, where the grants of parliament are ap- 
propriated accordipg to estimates, such a question could hardly arise ; 
nor would there, I presume, be the slightest doubt as to the control of 
the house of commons over a surplus income. But in Ireland, the 
practice of appropriation seems never to have prevailed, at least so 
strictly (Mountmorres, i. 424.) ; and the constitutional right might per- 
haps not unreasonably be disputed. After long and violent discussions, 
wherein the speaker of the commons and other eminent men bore a 
leading part on the popular side, the crown was so far victorious as to 
procure some motions to be carried, which seemed to imply its autho- 
rity ; but the house took care, by more special applications of the re- 
venue, to prevent the recurrence of an undisposed surplus. 1 From this 
era the great parliamentary history of Ireland begins, and is terminated 
after half a century by the Union : a period fruitful of splendid eloquence, 
and of ardent, though not always uncompromising patriotism ; but 
which, of course, is beyond the limits prescribed to these pages. 

English-born bishops as possible. “The bishops,” he says, “are the persons on whom the 
government must depend for doing the public business here.” I, 238. This of course disgusted 
the Irish church. 

1 Plowdcn, 306. et post. Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont. 
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History, at least in its state of imaginary perfection, is a com- 
pound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses general truths on the 
mind by a vivid representation of particular characters and incidents. 
But, in fact, the two hostile elements of which it consists have never 
been known to form a perfect amalgamation ; and at length, in our 
own time, they have been completely and professedly separated. Good 
histories, in the proper sense of the word, we have not. But we have 
good historical romances and good historical essays. The imagina- 
tion and the reason, if we may use a legal metaphor, have made 
partition of a province of literature of which they were formerly 
seised per my et per tout ; and now they hold their respective 
portions in severalty, instead of holding the whole in common. 

To make the past present, to bring the distant near, to place us in 
the society of a great man, or on the eminence which overlooks 
the field of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of human flesh 
and blood beings whom we are too much inclined to consider as per- 
sonified qualities in an allegory, to call up our ancestors before us 
with all their peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to show us 
over their houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage their old- 
fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their ponderous furniture, 
these parts of the duty which properly belongs to the historian have 
been appropriated by the historical novelist. On the other hand, to 
extract the philosophy of history, to direct our judgment 0 ft events 
and men, to trace the connection of causes and effects, and to draw 
from the occurrences of former times general lessons ot moral and 
political wisdom, has become the business of a distinct class of 
writers. 

Of the two kinds of composition into which history has been thus 
divided, the one may be compared to a map, the other to a painted 
landscape. The picture, though it places the country before us, does 
not enable us to ascertain with accuracy the form and dimensions of 
its component parts, the distances, and the angles. The map is not a 
work of imitative art. It presents no scene to the imagination ; but 
it gives us exact information as to the bearings of the various points, 
and is a more useful companion to the traveller or the general, than 
the painting could be, though it were the grandest that ever Rosa 
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peopled with outlaws, or the sweetest over which Claude ever poured 
the mellow effulgence of a setting sun. 

It is remarkable that the practice of separating the two ingredients 
of which history is composed, has become prevalent on the Continent 
as well as in this country. Italy has already produced a historical 
novel, of high merit and of still higher promise. In France, the 
practice has been carried to a length somewhat whimsical. M. 
Sismondi publishes a grave and stately history, very valuable and 
a little tedious. He then sends forth as a companion to it a novel, in 
which he attempts to give a lively representation of characters and 
manners. This course, as it seems to us, has all the disadvantages of 
a division of labour, and none of its advantages. We understand the 
expediency of keeping the functions of cook and coachman distinct. 
The dinner will be better dressed, and the horses better managed. 
But where the two situations are united, as in the Maitre Jacques of 
Molifcre, we do not see that the matter is much mended by the solemn 
form with which the pluralist passes from one of his employments to 
the other. 

We manage these things better in England. Sir Walter Scott 
gives us a novel ; Mr. Hallam a critical and argumentative history. 
Both are occupied with the same matter. But the former looks at it 
with the eye of a sculptor. His intention is to give an express and 
lively image of its external form. The latter is an anatomist. His 
task is to dissect the subject to its inmost recesses, and to lay bare 
before us all the springs of motion and all the causes of decay. 

Mr. Hallam is, on the whole, far better qualified than any other 
writer of our time for the office which he has undertaken. He has 
great industry and great acuteness. His knowledge is extensive, 
various, and profound. His mind is equally distinguished by the 
amplitude of its grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact. His specula- 
tions have none of that vagueness which is the common fault of 
political philosophy. On the contrary, they are strikingly practical, 
and teach us not only the general rule, but the mode of applying it to 
solve particular cases. In this respect they often remind us of the 
Discourses of Machiavelli. 

The style is sometimes harsh, and sometimes obscure. We have 
also here and there remarked a little of that unpleasant trick, which 
Gibbon brought into fashion, the trick, we mean, of narrating by 
implication and allusion. Mr. Hallam, however, has an excuse 
which Gibbon had not. His work is designed for readers who are 
already acquainted with the ordinary books on English history, and 
who can therefore unriddle these little enigmas without difficulty. 
The manner of the book is, on the whole, not unworthy of the 
matter. The language, even where most faulty, is weighty and 
massive, and indicates strong sense in every line. It often rises to 
an eloquence, not florid or impassioned, but high, grave, and sober ; 
such as would become a state paper, or a judgment delivered by a 
great magistrate, a Somers or a D’Aguesseau. 

In this respect the character of Mr. Hallam’s mind corresponds 
strikingly with that of his style. His work is eminently judicial. 
Its whole spirit is that of the bench, not that of the bar. He sums 
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up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning neither to the right nor to 
the left, glossing over nothing, exaggerating nothing, while the advo* 
cates on both sides are alternately biting their lips to hear their 
conflicting mis-statements and sophisms exposed. On a general 
survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitutional History 
the most impartial book that we ever read. We think it the more 
incumbent on us to bear this testimony strongly at first setting out, 
because, in the course of our remarks, we shall think it right to dwell 
principally on those parts of it from which we dissent. 

There is one peculiarity about Mr. Hallam which, while it adds to 
the value of his writings, will, we fear, take away something from 
their popularity. He is less of a worshipper than any historian 
whom we can call to mind. Every political sect has its esoteric 
and its exoteric school, its abstract doctrines for the initiated, its 
visible symbols, its imposing forms, its mythological fables for the 
vulgar. It assists the devotion of those who are unable to raise 
themselves to the contemplation of pure truths by all the devices of 
Pagan or Papal superstition. It has its altars and its deified heroes, 
its relics and pilgrimages, its canonized martyrs and confessors, its 
festivals and its legendary miracles. Our pious ancestors, we are 
told, deserted the High Altar of Canterbury, to lay all their obli- 
gations on the shrine of St. Thomas. In the same manner the great 
and comfortable doctrines of the Tory creed, those particularly which 
relate to restrictions on worship and on trade, are adored by squires 
and rectors in Pitt Clubs, under the name of a minister who was as 
bad a representative of the system which has been christened after 
him as Becket of the spirit of the GospeL And, on the other hand, 
the cause for which Hampden bled on the field, and Sydney on the 
scaffold, is enthusiastically toasted by many an honest Radical, who 
would be puzzled to explain the difference between ship-money and 
the Habeas Corpus Act. It may be added that, as in religion, so in 
politics, few even of those who are enlightened enough to comprehend 
the meaning latent under the emblems of their faith can resist the 
contagion of the popular superstition. Often, when they flatter them- 
selves that they are merely feigning a compliance with the prejudices 
of the vulgar, they are themselves under die influence of those very 
prejudices. It probably was not altogether on grounds of expediency 
that Socrates taught his followers to honour the gods whom the state 
honoured, and bequeathed a cock to Esculapius with his dying 
breath. So there is often a portion of willing credulity and enthu- 
siasm in the veneration which the most discerning men pay to their 
political idols. From the very nature of man it must be so. The 
faculty by which we inseparably associate ideas which have often 
been presented to us in conjunction, is not under the absolute control 
erf the will. It may be quickened into morbid activity. It may be 
reasoned into sluggishness. But in a certain degree it will always 
exist. The almost absolute mastery which Mr. Hallam has obtained 
over feelings of this class is perfectly astonishing to us, and will, we 
believe, be not only astonishing but offensive to many of his readers. 
It must particularly disgust those readers who, in their speculations 
on politics, are not reasoners but fanciers; whose opinions, even 
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when sincere, are not produced according to the ordinary law of 
intellectual births, by induction or inference, but are equivocally 
generated by the heat of fervid tempers out of the overflowing of 
tumid imaginations. A man of this class is always in extremes. He 
cannot be a friend to liberty without calling for a community of goods, 
or a friend to order without taking under his protection the foulest 
excesses of tyranny. His admiration oscillates between the most 
worthless of rebels and the most worthless of oppressors, between 
Marten, the scandal of the High Court of Justice, and Laud, the 
scandal of the Star Chamber. He can forgive anything but temper- 
ance and impartiality. He has a certain sympathy with the violence 
of his opponents, as well as with that of his associates. In every 
furious partisan he sees either his present self or his former self, the 
pensioner that is or the J acobin that has been. But he is unable to 
comprehend a writer who, steadily attached to principles, is indifferent 
about names and badges, and who judges of characters with equable 
severity, not altogether untinctured with cynicism, but free from the 
slightest touch of passion, party spirit, or caprice. 

We should probably like Mr. Hallam’s book more if, instead of 
pointing out with strict fidelity the bright points and the dark spots of 
both parties, he had exerted himself to whitewash the one and to 
blacken the other. But we should certainly prize it far less. Eulogy 
and invective may be had for the asking. But for cold rigid Justice, 
the one weight and the one measure, we know not where else we can 
look. 

No portion of our annals has been more perplexed and misrepre- 
sented by writers of different parties than the history of the Reforma- 
tion. In this labyrinth of falsehood and sophistry, the guidance of 
Mr. Hallam is peculiarly valuable. It is impossible not to admire the 
even-handed justice with which he deals out castigation to right and 
left on the rival persecutors. 

It is vehemently maintained by some writers of the present day, 
that the government of Elizabeth persecuted neither Papists nor Puri- 
tans as such, and occasionally that the severe measures which it 
adopted were dictated, not by religious intolerance, but by political 
necessity. Even the excellent account of those times which Mr. Hal- 
lam has given, has not altogether imposed silence on the authors of 
this fallacy. The title of the Queen, they say, was annulled by the 
Pope ; her throne was given to another ; her subjects were incited to 
rebellion ; her life was menaced ; every Catholic was bound in con- 
science to be a traitor ; it was therefore against traitors, not against 
Catholics, that the penal laws were enacted. 

That our readers may be the better able to appreciate the merits of 
this defence, we will state, as concisely as possible, the substance of 
some of these laws. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, and before the least hos- 
tility to her government had been shown by the Catholic population, 
an act passed prohibiting the celebration of the rites of the Romish 
Church, on pain of forfeiture for the first offence, a year’s imprison- 
ment for the second, and perpetual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enacting, that all who had ever gra- 
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duated at the Universities or received holy orders, all lawyers, and all 
magistrates, should take the oath of supremacy when tendered to them, 
on pain of forfeiture and imprisonment during the royal pleasure. 
After the lapse of three months, it might again be tendered to them ; 
and, if it were again refused, the recusant was guilty of high treason. A 
prospective law, however severe, framed to exclude Catholics from the 
liberal professions, would have been mercy itself compared with this 
odious act. It is a retrospective statute ; it is a retrospective penal 
statute ; it is a retrospective penal statute against a large class. We 
will not positively affirm that a law of this description must always, 
and under all circumstances, be unjustifiable. But the presumption 
against it is most violent ; nor do we remember any crisis, either in 
our own history, or in the history of any other country, which would 
have rendered such a provision necessaiy. But in the present, what 
circumstances called for extraordinary rigour? There might be dis- 
affection among the Catholics. The prohibition of their worship 
would naturally produce it. But it is from their situation, not from 
their conduct, from the wrongs which they had suffered, not from those 
which they had committed, that the existence of discontent among 
them must be inferred. There were libels, no doubt, and prophecies, 
and rumours, and suspicions, strange grounds for a law inflicting capi- 
tal penalties, ex post facto , on a large body of men. 

Eight years later, the bull of Pius deposing Elizabeth produced a 
third law. This law, to which alone, as we conceive, the defence now 
under our consideration can apply, provides that, if any Catholic shall 
convert a Protestant to the Romish Church, they shall both suffer 
death as for high treason. 

We believe that we might safely content ourselves with stating the 
fact, and leaving it to the judgment of every plain Englishman. 
Recent controversies have, however, given so much importance to this 
subject, that we will offer a few remarks on it. 

In the first place, the arguments which are urged in favour of Eliza- 
beth, apply with much greater force to the case of her sister Mary. 
The Catholics did not, at the time of Elizabeth's accession, rise in 
arms to seat a Pretender on her throne. But before Mary had given, 
or could give, provocation, the most distinguished Protestants 
attempted to set aside her rights in favour of the Lady Jane. That 
attempt, and the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt, furnished at least 
as good a plea for the burning of Protestants, as the conspiracies 
against Elizabeth furnish for hanging and embowelling the Papists. 

The fact is, that both pleas are worthless alike. If such arguments 
are to pass current, it will be easy to prove that there was never such 
a thing as religious persecution since the creation. For there never 
was a religious persecution in which some odious crime was not, justly 
or unjustly, said to be obviously deducible from the doctrines of the 
persecuted party. We might say that the Caesars did not persecute 
the Christians ; that they only punished men who were charged, 
rightly or wrongly, with burning Rome, and with committing the 
foulest abominations in their assemblies ; and that the refusal to 
throw frankincense on the altar of Jupiter was not the crime, but only 
evidence of the crime. We might say, that the massacre of St. Bar- 
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tholomew was intended to extirpate, not a religious sect, but a political 
party. For, beyond all doubt, the proceedings of the Huguenots, from 
the conspiracy of Amboise to the battle of Moncontour, had given 
much more trouble to the French monarchy than the Catholics had 
ever £iven to the English monarchy since the Reformation ; and that, 
too, with much less excuse. 

The true distinction is perfectly obvious. To punish a man because 
he has committed a crime, or is believed, though unjustly, to have 
committed a crime, is not persecution. To punish a man, because we 
infer from the nature of some doctrine which he holds, or from the 
conduct of other persons who hold the same doctrines with him, that 
he will commit a crime, is persecution, and is, in every case, foolish 
and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and Babington to death, she was not 
persecuting. Nor should we have accused her government of perse- 
cution for passing any law, however severe, against overt acts of sedi- 
tion. But to argue that, because a man is a Catholic, he must think 
it right to murder a heretical sovereign, and that because he thinks it 
right he will attempt to do it, and then, to found on this conclusion a 
law for punishing him as if he had done it, is plain persecution. 

If, indeed, all men reasoned in the same manner on the same data, 
and always did what they thought it their duty to do, this mode of dis- 
pensing punishment might be extremely judicious. But as people who 
agree about premises often disagree about conclusions, and as no man 
in the world acts up to his own standard of right, there are two enor- 
mous gaps in the logic by which alone penalties for opinions can be 
defended. The doctrine of reprobation, in the judgment of many very 
able men, follows by syllogistic necessity from the doctrine of election. 
Others conceive that the Antinomian and Manichean heresies directly 
follow from the doctrine of reprobation ; and it is very generally 
thought that licentiousness and cruelty of the worst description are 
likely to be the fruits, as they often have been the fruits, of Antinomian 
and Manichean opinions. This chain of reasoning, we think, is as 
perfect in all its parts as that which makes out a Papist to be neces- 
sarily a traitor. Yet it would be rather a strong measure to hang all 
the Calvinists, on the ground that, if they were spared, they would in- 
fallibly commit all the atrocities of Matthias and Knipperdoling. For, 
reason the matter as we may, experience shows us that a man may 
believe in election without believing in reprobation, that he may be- 
lieve in reprobation without being an Antinomian, and that he may be 
an Antinomian without being a bad citizen. Man, in short, is so 
inconsistent a creature that it is impossible to reason from his belief 
to his conduct, or from one part of his belief to another. 

We do not believe that every Englishman who was reconciled to the 
Catholic Church would, as a necessary consequence, have thought 
himself justified in deposing or assassinating Elizabeth. It is not 
sufficient to say that the convert must have acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the Pope, and that the Pope had issued a bull against the 
Queen. We know through what strange loopholes the human mind 
contrives to escape, when it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference 
from an admitted proposition We know how long the J ansemsts con- 
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trived to believe the Pope infallible in matters of doctrine, and at the 
same time to believe doctrines which he pronounced to be heretical. 
Let it pass, however, that every Catholic in the kingdom thought that 
Elizabeth might be lawfully murdered. Still the old maxim, that what 
is the business of everybody is the business of nobody, is particularly 
likely to hold good in a case in which a cruel death is the almost in- 
evitable consequence of making any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergyman of the Church of England, there is 
scarcely one who would not say that a man who should leave his 
country and friends to preach the Gospel among savages, and who 
should, after labouring indefatigably without any hope of reward, ter- 
minate his life by martyrdom, would dese* t the warmest admiration. 
Yet we doubt whether ten of the ten thousand ever thought of going 
on such an expedition. Why should we suppose that conscientious 
motives, feeble as they are constantly found to be in a good cause, 
should be omnipotent for evil? Doubtless there was many a jolly 
Popish priest in the old manor-houses of the northern counties, who 
would have admitted, in theory, the deposing power of the Pope, but 
who would not have been ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even 
though it were to be used, according to the benevolent proviso of Lord 
Burleigh, “as charitably as such a thing can be," or to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, even though, by that rare indulgence which the 
Queen, of her special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, 
sometimes extended to very mitigated cases, he were allowed a fair 
time to choke before the hangman began to grabble in his entrails. 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even the wretched 
excuse which we have been considering. In this case, the cruelty was 
equal, the danger infinitely less. In fact, the danger was created solely 
by the cruelty. But it is superfluous to press the argument. By no 
artifice of ingenuity can the stigma of persecution, the worst blemish 
of the English Church, be effaced or patched over. Her doctrines, we 
well know, do not tend to intolerance. She admits the possibility of 
salvation out of her own pale. But this circumstance, in itself honour- 
able to her, aggravates the sin and the shame of those who persecuted 
in her name. Dominic and De Montfort did not, at least, murder and 
torture for differences of opinion which they considered as trifling. It 
was to stop an infection which, as they believed, hurried to perdition 
every soul which it seized, that they employed their fire and steel. Th t 
measures of the English government with respect to the Papists and 
Puritans sprang from a widely different principle. If those who deny 
that the supporters of the Established Church were guilty of religious 
persecution, mean only that they were not influenced by religious 
motive, we perfectly agree with them. Neither the penal code of Eliza- 
beth, nor the more hateful system by which Charles II. attempted to 
force Episcopacy on the Scotch, had an origin so noble. The cause is 
to be sought in some circumstances which attended the Reformation 
in England, circumstances of which the effects long continued to be 
felt, and may in some degree be traced even at the present day. 

In Germany, in France, in Switzerland, and in Scotland, the contest 
against the Papal power was essentially a religious contest In all 
those countries, indeed, the cause of the Reformation, like every other 
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great cause, attracted to itself many supporters influenced by no con- 
scientious principle, many who quitted the Established Church only 
because they thought her in danger, many who were weary of her 
restraints, and many who were greedy for her spoils. But it was not 
by these adherents that the separation was there conducted. They 
were welcome auxiliaries ; their support was too often purchased by 
unworthy compliances ; but, however exalted in rank or power, they 
were not the leaders in the enterprise. Men of a widely different 
description, men who redeemed great infirmities and errors by sin- 
cerity, disinterestedness, energy, and courage, men who, with many of 
the vices of revolutionary chiefs and of polemic divines, united some of 
the highest qualities of apostles, were the real directors. They might 
be violent in innovation and scurrilous in controversy. They might 
sometimes act with inexcusable severity towards opponents, ana some- 
times connive disreputably at the vices of powerful allies. But fear was 
not in them, nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, nor any petty selfishness. 
Their one great object was the demolition of the idols, and the purifi- 
cation of the sanctuary. If they were too indulgent to the failings of 
eminent men from whose patronage they expected advantage to the 
church, they never flinched before persecuting tyrants and hostile 
armies. If they set the lives of others at nought in comparison of 
their doctrines, they were equally ready to throw away their own. 
Such were the authors of the great schism on the Continent and in the 
northern part of this island. The Elector of Saxony and the Land- 
grave of Hesse, the Prince of Condd and the King of Navarre, of 
Moray, and Morton, might espouse the Protestant opinions, or might 
pretend to espouse them ; but it was from Luther, from Calvin, from 
Knox, that the Reformation took its character. 

England has no such names to show ; not that she wanted men of 
sincere piety, of deep learning, of steady and adventurous courage. 
But these were thrown into the background. Elsewhere men of this 
character were the principals. Here they acted a secondary part. 
Elsewhere worldliness was the tool of zeaL Here zeal was the tool of 
worldliness. A King, whose character may be best described by 
saying that he was despotism itself personified, unprincipled ministers, 
a rapacious aristocracy, a servile Parliament, such were the instru- 
ments by which England was delivered from the yoke of Rome. The 
work which had been begun by Henry, the murderer of his wives, was 
continued by Somerset, the murderer of his brother, and completed 
by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest. Sprung from brutal passion, 
nurtured by selfish policy, the Reformation in England displayed little 
of what had, in other countries, distinguished it, unflinching and un- 
sparing devotion, boldness of speech, and singleness of eye. These 
were indeed to be found ; but it was in the lower ranks of the party 
which opposed the authority of Rome, in such men as Hooper, 
Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. Of those who had any important share 
in bringing the Reformation about, the excellent Ridley was perhaps 
the only person who did not consider it as a mere political job. Even 
Ridley did not play a very prominent part Among the statesmen and 
prelates who principally gave the tone to the religious changes, there 
ts one* and one only, whose conduct partiality itself can attribute to 
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any other than interested motives. It is not strange, therefore, that 
his character should have been the subject of fierce controversy. We 
need not say that we speak of Cranmer. 

Mr. Hallam has been severely censured for saying, with his usual 
placid severity, that, “ if we weigh the character of this prelate in an 
equal balance, he will appear far indeed removed from the turpitude 
imputed to him by his enemies ; yet not entitled to any extraordinary 
veneration.” We will venture to expand the sense of Mr. Hallam, and 
to comment on it thus : — If we consider Cranmer merely as a states- 
man, he will not appear a much worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, 
Cromwell, or Somerset. But, when an attempt is made to set him up 
as a saint, it is scarcely possible for any man of sense who knows the 
history of the times well, to preserve his gravity. If the memory of 
the archbishop had been left to find its own place, he would have soon 
been lost among the crowd which is mingled 

“ A quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli, che non furon ribelli, 

Nfe fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro” 


And the only notice which it would have been necessary to take of his 
name would have been 

“ Non ragionam di lui ; ma guar da, e passa.” 

But when his admirers challenge for him a place in the noble army of 
martyrs, his claims require fuller discussion. 

The shameful origin of his history, common enough in the scanda- 
lous chronicles of courts, seems strangely out of place in a hagiology. 
Cranmer rose into favour by serving Henry in the disgraceful affair of 
his first divorce. He promoted the marriage of Anne Boleyn with the 
King. On a frivolous pretence he pronounced it null and void. On a 
pretence, if possible, still more frivolous, he dissolved the ties which 
bound the shameless tyrant to Anne of Cleves. He attached himself 
to Cromwell while the fortunes of Cromwell flourished. He voted for 
cutting off Cromwell’s head without a trial, when the tide of royal 
favour turned. He conformed backwards and forwards as the King 
changed his mind. While Henry lived he assisted in condemning to 
the flames those who denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. When 
Henry died, he found out that the doctrine was false. He was, how- 
ever ; not at a loss for people to burn. The authority of his station and 
of his grey hairs was employed to overcome the disgust with which an 
intelligent and virtuous child regarded persecution. 

Intolerance is always bad. But the sanguinary intolerance of a man 
who thus wavered in his creed excites a loathing, to which it is difficult 
to give vent without calling, foul names. Equally false to political and 
to religious obligations, he was first the tool of Somerset, and then the 
tool of Northumberland. When the former wished to put his own 
brother to death without even the semblance of a trial, he found a 
ready instrument in Cranmer. In spite of the canon law, which for- 
bade a churchman to take any part in matters of blood, the archbishop 
signed the warrant for the atrocious sentence* When Somerset had 
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been in his turn destroyed, his destroyer received the support of 
Cranmer in his attempt to change the course of the succession. 

The apology made for him by his admirers only renders his conduct 
more contemptible. He complied, it is said, against his better judg- 
ment, because he could not resist the entreaties of Edward. A holy 

E relate of sixty, one would think, might be better employed by the 
edside of a dying child, than in committing crimes at the request of 
the young disciple. If he had shown half as much firmness when 
Edward requested him to commit treason, as he had before shown 
when Edward requested him not to commit murder, he might have 
saved the country from one of the greatest misfortunes that it ever 
underwent.' He became, from whatever motive, the accomplice of the 
worthless Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another young and 
amiable mind were to be overcome. As Edward had been forced into 
persecution, Jane was to be seduced into treason. No transaction in 
our annals is more unjustifiable than this. If a hereditary title were 
to be respected, Mary possessed it. If a parliamentary title were pre- 
ferable, Mary possessed that also. If the interest of the Protestant 
religion required a departure from the ordinary rule of succession, that 
interest would have been best served by raising Elizabeth to the throne. 
If the foreign relations of the kingdom were considered, still stronger 
reasons might b$ found for preferring Elizabeth to Jane. There was 
great doubt whether Jane or the Queen of Scotland had the better 
claim ; and that doubt would, in all probability, have produced a war 
both with Scotland and with France, if the project of Northumberland 
had not been blasted in its infancy. That Queen Elizabeth had 
a better claim than the Queen of Scotland was indisputable. To 
the part which Cranmer, and unfortunately some better men than 
Cranmer, took in this most reprehensible scheme, much of the se- 
verity with which the Protestants were afterwards treated must in 
fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed ; Popery triumphed ; and Cranmer recanted. Most 
people look on this recantation as a single blemish on an honourable 
life, the frailty of an unguarded moment. But, in fact, it was in strict 
accordance with the system on which he had constantly acted. It 
was part of a regular habit. It was not the first recantation that he 
had made ; and, in all probability, if it had answered its purpose, it 
would not have been the last. We do not blame him for not choosing 
to be burned alive. It is no very severe reproach to any person that 
he docs not possess heroic fortitude. But surely a man who liked the 
fire so little, should have had some sympathy for others. A persecutor 
who inflicts nothing which he is not ready to endure deserves some 
respect. But when a man who loves his doctrines more than the 
lives of his neighbours, loves his own little finger better than his 
doctrines, a very simple argument d fortiori will enable us to estimate 
the amount of his benevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed everything. . It is extraor- 
dinary that so much ignorance should exist on this subject. The fact 
is, that if a martyr be a man who chooses to die rather than to 
renounce his opinions, Cranmer was no more a martyr than Dr. 
Dodd. He died solely because he could not help it. He never 

56* 
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retracted his recantation till he found he had made it in vain* The 

? ueen was fully resolved that, Catholic or Protestant, he should bum. 

hen he spoke out as people generally speak out when they are at the 
point of death, and have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. If Mary 
had suffered him to live, we suspect that he would have heard mass 
and received absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of 
Elizabeth, and that he would then have purchased, by another apos- 
tasy, the power of burning men better and braver than himself. 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of 
wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. He was 
merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in times of frequent and 
violent change. That which has always been represented as his dis- 
tinguishing virtue, the facility with which he forgave his enemies, 
belongs to the character. Those of his class are never vindictive, and 
never grateful. A present interest effaces past services and past 
injuries from their minds together. Their only object is self-preserva- 
tion ; and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as they 
abandon those who serve them. Before we extol a man for his 
forgiving temper, we should inquire whether he is above revenge, or 
is below it. 

Somerset, with as little principle as his coadjutor, had a firmer and 
more commanding mind. Of Henry, an orthodox Catholic, excepting 
that he chose to be his own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who certainly had 
no objection to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. But 
these four persons were the great authors of the English Reformation. 
Three of them had a direct interest in the extension of the royal 
prerogative. The fourth was the ready tool of any who could frighten 
him. It is not difficult to see from what motives, and on what plan, 
such persons would be inclined to remodel the Church. The scheme 
was merely to rob the Babylonian enchantress of her ornaments, to 
transfer the full cup of sorceries to other hands, spilling as little as 
possible by the way. The Catholic doctrines and rites were to be 
retained in the Church of England. But the King was to exercise 
the control which had formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff. In 
this Henry for a time succeeded. The extraordinary force of his 
character, the fortunate situation in which he stood with respect to 
foreign powers, and the vast resources which the suppression of the 
monasteries placed at his disposal, enabled him to oppress both the 
religious factions equally. He punished with impartial severity those 
who renounced the doctrines of Rome, and those who acknowledged 
her jurisdiction. The basis, however, on which he attempted to 
establish his power was too narrow to be durable. It would have 
been impossible even for him long to persecute both persuasions. 
Even under his reign there had been insurrections on the part of the 
Catholics, and signs of a spirit, which was likely soon to produce 
Insurrection on the part of the Protestants. It was plainly necessary, 
therefore, that the Government should form an alliance with one or 
with the other side. To recognise the Papal supremacy, would have 
been to abandon the whole design. Reluctantly and sullenly it at 
last joined the Protestants. In forming this junction, the object of 
the government was to procure as much aid as possible for its selfish 
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undertaking, and to make the smallest possible concessions to the 
spirit of religious innovation. 

From this compromise the Church of England sprang. In many 
respects, indeed, it has been well for her that, in an age of exuberant 
seal, her principal founders were mere politicians. To this circum- 
stance she owes her moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, her 
noble and pathetic liturgy. Her worship is not disfigured by mum- 
tnery. Yet she has preserved, in a far greater degree than any of her 
Protestant sisters, that art of striking the senses and filling the 
imagination in which the Catholic Church so eminently excels. But, 
on the other hand, she continued to be, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, the servile handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of 
public liberty. The divine right of kings, and the duty of passively 
obeying all their commands, were her favourite tenets. She held 
them firmly through times of oppression, persecution, and licentious- 
ness ; while law was trampled down ; while judgment was per- 
verted ; while the people were eaten as though they were bread. 
Once, and but once, for a moment, and but for a moment, when her 
own dignity and property were touched, she forgot to practise the 
submission which she had taught. 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to be de- 
rived from a close connection between the monarchy and the priest- 
hood. At the time of her accession, indeed, she evidently meditated 
a partial reconciliation with Rome ; and, throughout her whole life, 
she leaned strongly to some of the most obnoxious parts of the 
Catholic system. But her imperious temper, her keen sagacity, and 
her peculiar situation, soon led her to attach herself completely to 
a Church which was all her own. On the same principle on which 
she joined it, she attempted to drive all her people within its pale by 
persecution. She supported it by severe penal laws, not because she 
thought conformity to its discipline neccessary to salvation ; but 
because it was the fastness which arbitrary power was making strong 
for itself ; because she expected a more profound obedience from 
those who saw in her both their civil and their ecclesiastical head, 
than from those who, like the Papists, ascribe spiritual authority to 
the Pope, or from those who, like some of the Puritans, ascribed it 
only to Heaven. To dissent from her establishment was to dissent 
from an institution founded with an express view to the maintenance 
and extension of the royal prerogative. 

This great Queen and her successors, by considering conformity 
and loyalty as identical, at length made them so. With respect to the 
Catholics, indeed, the rigour of persecution abated after her death. 
James soon found that they were unable to injure him, and that the 
animosity which the Puritan party felt towards them drove them of 
necessity to take refuge under his throne. During the subsequent 
conflict, their fault was anything but disloyalty. On the other hand, 

J ames hated the Puritans with more than the hatred of Elizabeth, 
ler aversion to them was political ; his was personal. The sect had 
plagued him in Scotland, where he was weak ; and he was deter- 
mined to be even with them in England, where he was powerful. 
Persecution gradually changed a sect into a faction. That there was 
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anything in the religious opinions of the Puritans which rendered 
them hostile to monarchy, has never been proved to our satisfaction. 
After our civil contests, it became the fashion to say that Presby- 
terianism was connected with Republicanism ; just as it has been 
the fashion to say, since the time of the French Revolution, that 
Infidelity is connected with Republicanism. It is perfectly true that 
a Church, constituted on the Calvinistic model, will not strengthen 
the hands of the sovereign so much as a hierarchy which consists of 
several ranks, differing in dignity and emolument, and of which all 
the members are constantly looking to the government for promotion. 
But experience has clearly shown that a Calvinistic Church, like eveiy 
other Church, is disaffected when it is persecuted, quiet when it is 
tolerated, and actively loyal when it is favoured and cherished. Scot- 
land has had a Presbyterian establishment during a century and a 
half. Yet her General Assembly has not, during that period, given 
half so much trouble to the government as the Convocation of the 
Church of England gave during the thirty years which followed • the 
Revolution. That James and Charles should have been mistaken in 
this point is not surprising. But we are astonished, we must confess, 
when writers of our own time, men who have before them the proof 
of what toleration can effect, men who may see with their own eyes 
that the Presbyterians are no such monsters when government is wise 
enough to let them alone, should defend the old persecutions, on the 
ground that they were indispensable to the safety of the church and 
of the throne. 

How persecution protects churches and thrones was soon made 
manifest. A systematic political opposition, vehement, daring, and 
inflexible, sprang from a schism about trifles, altogether unconnected 
with the real interests of religion or of the state. Before the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth it began to show itself. It broke forth on the 
question of the monopolies. Even the imperial Lioness was com- 
pelled to abandon her prey, and slowly and fiercely to recede before 
the assailants. The spirit of liberty grew with the growing wealth 
and intelligence of the people. The feeble struggles and insults of 
James irritated instead of suppressing it ; and the events which im- 
mediately followed the accession of his son portended a contest of no 
common severity, between a king resolved to be absolute, and a 
people resolved to be free. 

The famous proceedings of the third Parliament of Charles, and the 
tyrannical measures which followed its dissolution, are extremely well 
described by Mr. Hallam. No writer, we think, has shown, in so 
clear and satisfactory a manner, that at that time the Government 
entertained a fixed purpose of destroying the old parliamentary con 
stitution of England, or at least of reducing it to a mere shadow. We 
hasten, however, to a part of his work which, though it abounds in 
valuable information and in remarks well deserving to be attentively 
considered, and though it is, like the rest, evidently written in a spirit 
of perfect impartiality, appears to us, in many points, objectionable. 

We pass to the year 1640. The fate of the short Parliament held 
in that year already indicated the views of the King. That a parlia- 
ment so moderate in feeling should have met after so many years of 
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oppression is truly wonderful. Hyde extols its loyal and conciliatory 
spirit. Its conduct, we are told, made the excellent Falldand in love 
with the veiy name of Parliament. We think, indeed, with Oliver St. 
John, that its moderation was carried too far, and that the times re- 
quired sharper and more decided councils. It was fortunate, how- 
ever, that the King had another opportunity of showing that hatred 
of the liberties of his subjects which was the ruling principle of all 
his conduct. The sole crime of all this assembly was that, meeting 
after a long intermission of parliaments, and after a long series of 
cruelties and illegal imposts, they seemed inclined to examine 
grievances before they would vote supplies. For this insolence they 
were dissolved almost as soon as they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disorganiza- 
tion in every part of the government, compelled Charles again to con- 
vene the House before the close of the same year. Their meeting 
was one of the great eras in the history of the civilized world. What- 
ever of political freedom exists either in Europe or in America, has 
sprung, directly or indirectly, from those institutions which they se- 
cured and reformed. We never turn to the annals of those times 
without feeling increased admiration at the patriotism, the energy, the 
decision, the consummate wisdom, which marked the measures of 
that great Parliament, from the day on which it met to the commence- 
ment of civil hostilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and perhaps the 
greatest blow. The whole conduct of that celebrated man proved 
that he had formed a deliberate scheme to subvert the fundamental 
laws of England. Those parts of liis correspondence which have 
been brought to light since his death place the matter beyond a doubt. 
One of his admirers has, indeed, offered to show “ that the passages 
which Mr. Hallam has invidiously extracted from the correspondence 
between Laud and Strafford, as proving their design to introduce a 
thorough tyranny, refer not to any such design, but to a thorough 
reform in the affarirs of state, and the thorough maintenance of just 
authority.” We will recommend two or three of these passages to the 
especial notice of our readers. 

All who know anything of those times, know that the conduct of 
Hampden in the affair of the ship-money met with the warm approba- 
tion of every respectable Royalist in England. It drew forth the 
ardent eulogies of the champions of the prerogative, and even of the 
Crown lawyers themselves. Clarendon allows his demeanour through 
the whole proceeding to have been such, that even those who watched 
for an occasion against the defender of the people, were compelled to 
acknowledge themselves unable to find any fault in him. That he was 
right in the point of law is now universally admitted. Even had it been 
otherwise, he had a iair case. Five of the Judges, servile as our 
Courts then were, pronounced in his favour. The majority against 
him was the smallest possible. In no country retaining the slightest 
vestige of constitutional liberty, can a modest and decent appeal to the 
laws be treated as a crime. Strafford, however, recommends that, for 
taking the sense of a legal tribunal on a legal question, Hampden 
should be punished, and punished severely, <f whipt,” said the insolent 
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apostate, “ whipt into his senses. If the rod/’ he adds; a be so used 
that it smarts not, I am the more sorry.” This is the maintenance o i 
just authority. 

In civilized nations, the most arbitrary governments have generally 
suffered justice to have a free course in private suits. Strafford wished 
to make every cause in every court subject to the royal prerogative. 
He complained that in Ireland he was not permitted to meddle in cases 
between party and party. “ I know very well,” says he, “ that the 
common lawyers will be passionately against it, who are wont to put 
such a prejudice upon all other professions, as if none were to be 
trusted^ or capable to administer justice, but themselves ; yet how well 
this suits with monarchy, when they monopolize all to be governed by 
their year-books, you in England have a costly example.” We are 
really curious to know by what arguments it is to be proved, that the 
power of interfering in the lawsuits of individuals is part of the just 
authority of the executive government. 

It is not strange that a man so careless of the common civil rights, 
which even despots have generally respected, should treat with scorn 
the limitations which the constitution imposes on the royal preroga- 
tive. We might quote pages; but we will content ourselves with a 
single specimen: — “The debts of the Crown being taken off , you may 
govern as you please: and most resolute I am that may be done with- 
out borrowing any help forth of the King’s lodgings.” 

Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state which 
Strafford meditated. His whole practice from the day on which he 
sold himself to the court, was in strict conformity to his theory. Foi 
his accomplices various excuses may be urged, — ignorance, imbecility, 
religious bigotry. But Wentworth had no such plea. His intellect 
was capacious. His early prepossessions were on the side of popular 
rights. He knew the whole beauty and value of the system which he 
attempted to deface. He was the first of the Rats, the first of those 
statesmen whose patriotism has been only the coquetry of political 
prostitution, and whose profligacy has taught governments to adopt the 
old maxim of the slave market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, 
to import defenders from an Opposition than to rear them in a Minis- 
try. He was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was not an ad- 
dition of honour, but a sacrament of infamy, a baptism intc^ the 
communion of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, 
so was he also by far the greatest ; eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, 
intrepid, ready of invention, immutable of purpose, in every talent 
which exalts or destroys nations pre-eminent, the lost Archangel, the 
Satan of the apostasy. The title for which, at the time of his deser- 
tion, he exchanged a name honourably distinguished in the cause of 
the people, reminds us of the appellation which, from the moment at 
the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of the Morning, 

“ So call him now.— His former name 

Is heard no more in heaven/* 

The defection of Strafford from the popular party contributed 
mainly to draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries. It has since 
made nun an object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been 
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spent, like his, in proving that there is no malice like the malice of a 
renegade. Nothing can be more natural or becoming than that one 
turncoat should eulogize another. 

Many enemies of public liberty have been distinguished by their 
private virtues. But Strafford was the same throughout. As was the 
statesman, such was the kinsman, and such the lover. His conduct 
towards Lord Mountmorris is recorded by Clarendon. For a word 
which can scarcely be called rash, which could not have been made 
the subject of an ordinary civil action, he dragged a man of high rank, 
married to a relative of that saint about whom he whimpered to the 
Peers, before a tribunal of slaves. Sentence of death was passed. 
Every thing but death was inflicted. Yet the treatment which Lord 
Ely experienced was still more scandalous. That nobleman was thrown 
into prison, in order to compel him to settle his estate in a manner 
agreeable to his daughter-in-law, whom, as there is every reason to 
believe, Strafford had debauched. These stories do not rest on vague 
report. The historians most partial to the minister admit their truth, 
and censure them in terms which, though too lenient for the occasion, 
are still severe. These facts are alone sufficient to justify the appella- 
tion with which Pym branded him, “ the wicked Earl.” 

In spite of all his vices, in spite of all his dangerous projects, Straf- 
ford was certainly entitled to the benefit of the law ; but of the law in 
all its rigour ; of the law according to the utmost strictness of the 
letter, which killeth. He was not to be torn in pieces by a mob, or 
stabbed in the back by an assassin. He was not to have punishment 
meted out to him from his own iniquitous measure. But if justice, in 
the whole range of its wide armoury, contained one weapon which 
could pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were bound, before God 
and man, to employ. 


"If he may 

Find mercy in the law, ’tis his : if none, 
Let him not seek’t of us.” 


Such was the language which the Parliament might justly use. 

Did, then, the articles against Strafford strictly amount to high 
treason ? Many people, who know neither what the articles were, nor 
what high treason is, will answer in the negative, simply because the 
accused person, speaking for his life, took that ground of defence. 
The Journals of the Lords show that the Judges were consulted. They 
answered, with one accord, that the articles on which the Earl was 
convicted, amounted to high treason. This judicial opinion, even if 
we suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far to justify the Parlia- 
ment. The judgment, pronounced in the Exchequer Chamber has 
always been urged by the apologists of Charles in defence of his con- 
duct respecting ship-money. Yet on that occasion there was but a bare 
majority in favour of the party at whose pleasure all the magistrates 
composing the tribunal were removable. The decision in the case of 
Strafford was unanimous ; as far as we can judge, it was unbiassed ; 
and, though there may be room for hesitation, we think on the whole 
that it was reasonable. “ It may be remarked,” says Mr. Hallam, 
u that the fifteenth article of the impeachment, changing Strafford with 
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raising money by his own authority, and quartering troops on the 
people of Ireland, in order to compel their obedience to his unlawful 
requisitions, upon which, and upon one other article, not upon the whole 
matter, the Peers voted him guilty, does at least approach very nearly, 
if we may not say more, to a substantive treason within the statute of 
Edward III., as a levying of war against the King.” This most sound 
and just exposition has provoked a very ridiculous reply. “ It should 
seem to be an Irish construction this,” says an assailant of Mr. Hal- 
lam, u which makes the raising money for the King’s service, with his 
knowledge, and by his approbation, to come under the head of levying 
war on the King, and therefore to be high treason.” Now, people who 
undertake to write on points of constitutional law should know, what 
every attorney’s clerk and every forward schoolboy on an upper form 
knows, that by a fundamental maxim of our polity, the King can do 
no wrong ,* that every court is bound to suppose his conduct and his 
sentiments to be, on every occasion, such as they ought to be ; and 
that no evidence can be received for the purpose of setting aside this 
loyal and salutary presumption. The Lords, therefore, were bound to 
take it for granted, that the King considered arms unlawfully directed, 
against his people as directed against his own throne. 

The remarks of Mr. Hallam on the bill of attainder, though, as 
usual, weighty and acute, do not perfectly satisfy us. He defends the 
principle, but objects to the severity of the punishment. That, on 
great emergencies, the state may justifiably pass a retrospective act 
against an offender, we have no doubt whatever. We are acquainted 
with only one argument on the other side, which has in it enough of 
reason to bear an answer. Warning, it is said, is the end of punish- 
ment. But a punishment inflicted, not by a general rule, but by an 
arbitrary discretion, cannot serve the purpose of a warning. It is 
therefore useless ; and useless pain ought not to be inflicted. This 
sophism has found its way into several books on penal legislation. It 
admits, however, of a very simple refutation. In the first place, 
punishments ex post facto are not altogether useless even as warnings. 
They are warnings, to a particular class which stand in great need of 
warnings, as favourites and ministers. They remind persons of this 
description that there may be a day of reckoning for those who ruin 
and enslave their country in all the forms of law. But this is not all. 
Warning is, in ordinary cases, the principal end of punishment ; but 
it is not the only end. To remove the offender, to preserve society 
from those dangers which are to be apprehended from his incorrigible 
depravity, is often one of the ends. In the case of such a knave as 
Wild, or such a ruffian as Thurtell, it is a very important end. In the 
case of a powerful and wicked statesman, it is infinitely more import- 
ant ; so important as alone to justify the utmost severity, even though 
it were certain that his fate would not deter others from imitating his 
example. At present, indeed, we should think it extremely pernicious 
to take such a course, even with a worse minister than Strafford, if a 
worse could exist $ for, at present, Parliament has only to withhold its 
support from a Cabinet to produce an immediate change of hands. 
The case was widely different in the reign of Charles I. That Prince 
had governed during eleven years without any Parliament ; and, even 
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when Parliament was sitting, had supported Buckingham against its 
most violent remonstrances. 

Mr. Hallam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penalties ought 
to have been passed against Strafford ; but he draws a distinction less 
just, we think, than his distinctions usually are. His opinion, so far 
as we can collect it, is this, that there are almost insurmountable ob- 
jections to retrospective laws for capital punishment, but that, where 
the punishment stops short of death, the objections are comparatively 
trifling. Now the practice of taking the severity of the penalty into 
consideration, when the question is about the mode of procedure and 
the rules of evidence, is no doubt sufficiently common. We often see 
a man convicted of a simple larceny on evidence on which he would 
not be convicted of a burglary. It sometimes happens that a jury, 
when there is strong suspicion, but not absolute demonstration, that 
an act, unquestionably amounting to murder, was committed by the 
prisoner before them, will find him guilty of manslaughter. But this 
is surely very irrational. The rules of evidence no more depend on 
the magnitude of the interests at stake than the rules of arithmetic. 
We might as well say that we have a greater chance of throwing a 
size when we are playing for a penny than when we are playing for a 
thousand pounds, as that a form of trial which is sufficient for the 
purposes of justice in a matter affecting liberty and property, is insuf- 
ficient in a matter affecting life. N ay, if a mode of proceeding be too 
lax for capital cases, it is, d fortiori , too lax for all others ; for, in 
capital cases, the principles of human nature will always afford con- 
siderable security. No judge is so cruel as he who indemnifies himself 
for scrupulosity in cases of blood, by licence in affairs of smaller im- 
portance. The difference in tale on the one side far more than makes 
up for the difference in weight on the other. 

If there be any universal objection to retrospective punishment, 
there is no more to be said. But such is not the opinion of Mr. 
Hallam. He approves of the mode of proceeding. He thinks that a 
punishment, not previously affixed by law to the offences of Strafford, 
should have been inflicted ; that he should have been degraded from 
his rank, and condemned to perpetual banishment by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but he sees strong objections to taking away his life. Our 
difficulty would have been at the first step, and there only. Indeed 
we can scarcely conceive that any case which does not call for capital 
punishment can call for retrospective punishment. We can scarcely 
conceive a man so wicked and so dangerous, that the whole course of 
law must be disturbed in order to reach him, yet not so wicked as to 
deserve the severest sentence, nor so dangerous as to require the last 
and surest custody, that of the grave. If we had thought that Strafford 
might be safely suffered to live in France, we should have thought it 
better that he should continue to live in England, than that he should 
be exiled by a special act. As to degradation, it was not the Earl, but 
the general and the statesman, whom the people had to fear. Essex 
said, on that occasion, with more truth than elegance, “ Stone dead 
hath no fellow." And often during the civil wars the Parliament had 
reason to rejoice, that an irreversible law and an impassable bairiei 
protected them from the valour and capacity of Wentworth. 
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It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted against the 
bill of attainder. There is, indeed, reason to believe that Falkland 
spoke in favour of it. In one respect, as Mr. Hallam has observed, 
the proceeding was honourably distinguished from others of the same 
kino. An act was passed to relieve the children of Strafford from the 
forfeiture and corruption of blood which were the legal consequences 
of the sentence. The Crown had never shown equal generosity in a 
case of treason. The liberal conduct of the Commons has been fully 
And most appropriately repaid. The House of Wentworth has since 
been as much distinguished by public spirit as by power and splen- 
dour, and may at the present time boast of members with whom Say 
and Hampden would have been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford should also be, 
without a single exception, the admirers of Charles ; for, whatever we 
may think of the conduct of the Parliament towards the unhappy 
favourite, there can be no doubt that the treatment which he received 
from his master was disgraceful. Faithless alike to his people and to 
his tools, the King did not scruple to play the part of the cowardly 
approver, who hangs his accomplice. It is good that there should be 
such men as Charles in every league of villany. It is for such men 
that the offers of pardon and reward which appears after a murder are 
intended. They are indemnified, remunerated, and despised. The 
very magistrate who avails himself of their assistance looks on them 
as wretches more degraded than the criminal whom they betray. Was 
Strafford innocent? Was he a meritorious servant of the Crown ? If 
so, what shall we think of the Prince, who, having solemnly promised 
him that not a hair of his head should be hurt, and possessing an 
unquestioned constitutional right to save him, gave him up to the 
vengeance of his enemies ? There were some points which we know 
that Charles would not concede, and for which he was willing to risk 
the chances of civil war. Ought not a King, who will make a stand 
for any thing, to make a stand for the innocent blood? Was Strafford 
guilty? Even on this supposition, it is difficult not to feel disdain for 
the partner of his guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, indeed, from 
that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it might 
have been said that his eyes were at last opened to the errors of his 
former conduct, and that, in sacrificing to the wishes of his Parliament 
a minister whose crime had been a devotion too zealous to the interests 
of his prerogative, he gave a painful and deeply humiliating proof of 
the sincerity of his repentance. We may describe the King^s beha- 
viour on this occasion in terms resembling those which Hume has 
employed when speaking of the conduct of Churchill at the Revolution, 
It required ever after the most rigid justice and sincerity in his deal- 
ings with his people to vindicate it. His subsequent dealings with his 
people, however, clearly showed, that it was not from any respect for 
the Constitution, or from any sense of the deep criminality of the plans 
IQ which Strafford and himself had been engaged, that he gave up his 
minister to the axe. It became evident that he had abandoned a 
servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guiltless to him alone, 
solely in order to gain time for maturing other schemes of tyranny, 
and purchasing the aid of other Wentworths. He, who would not 
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avail himself of the power which the laws gave him to save a friend 
to whom his honour was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruple 
to break every law and forfeit every pledge, in order to work the ruin 
of his opponents. 

“ Put not your trust in princes !” was the expression of the fallen 
minister, when he heard that King Charles had consented to his 
death. The whole history of the times is a sermon on that bitter text. 
The defence of the Long Parliament is comprised in the dying words 
of its victim. 

The early measures of that Parliament Mr. Hallam in general 
approves. But he considers the proceedings which took place after 
the recess in the summer of 1641, as mischievous and violent. He 
thinks that, from that time, the demands of the Houses were not 
warranted by any imminent danger to the Constitution, and that in 
the war which ensued they were clearly the aggressors. As this is one 
of the most interesting questions in our history, we venture to state, 
at some length, the reasons which have led us to form an opinion on it 
contrary to that of a writer whose judgment we so highly respect. 

We will premise that we think worse of King Charles I. than even 
Mr. Hallam appears to do. The fixed hatred of liberty which was 
the principle of all his public conduct, the unscrupulousness with 
which he adopted any means which might enable him to attain his 
ends, the readiness with which he gave promises, the impudence with 
which he broke them, the cruel indifference with which he threw away 
his useless or damaged tools, rendered him, at least till his character 
was fully exposed and his power shaken to its foundations, a more 
dangerous enemy to the Constitution than a man of far greater talents 
and resolution might have been. Such princes may still be seen, the 
scandals of the southern thrones of Europe — princes false alike to the 
accomplices who have served them and to the opponents who have 
spared them — princes who, in the hour of danger, concede every thing, 
swear every thing, hold out their cheeks to every smiter, give up to 
punishment every minister of their tyranny, and await with meek and 
smiling implacability the blessed day of perjury and revenge. 1 

We will pass by the instances of oppression and falsehood which 
disgraced the early years of the reign of Charles. We will leave out 
of the question the whole history of his third Parliament, the price 
which he exacted for assenting to the Petition of Right, the perfidy 
with which he violated his engagements, the death of Eliot, the bar- 
barous punishments inflicted by the Star-Chamber, the ship-money, 
and all the measures now universally condemned, which disgraced his 
administration from 1630 to 1640. We will admit that it might be the 
duty of the Parliament, after punishing the most guilty of his creatures, 
after- abolishing the inquisitorial tribunals which had been the instru- 
ments of his tyranny, after reversing the unjust sentences of his victims, 
to pause in its course. The concessions which had been made were 
great, the evils of civil war obvious, the advantages even of victory 
doubtful. The former errors of the King might be imputed to youth, 
to the pressure of circumstances, to the influence of evil counsel, to the 
undefined state of the law. We firmly believe that if, even at this 
eleventh hour, Charles had acted fairly towards his people, if he had 

1 [This essay was first published in Sept. 1828. — A. M.] 
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even acted fairly towards his own partisans, the House of Commons 
would have given him a fair chance of retrieving the public confidence. 
Such was the opinion of Clarendon. He distinctly states that the fury 
of opposition had abated, that a reaction had begun to take place, that 
the majority of those who had taken part against the King were 
desirous of an honourable and complete reconciliation, and that the 
more violent, or, as it soon appeared, the more judicious members of 
the popular party were fast declining in credit. The Remonstrance 
had been carried with great difficulty. The uncompromising anta- 
gonists of the court, such as Cromwell, had begun to talk of selling 
their estates and leaving England. The event soon showed that they 
were the only men who really understood how much inhumanity and 
fraud lay hid under the constitutional language and gracious de- 
meanour of the King. 

The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly the real 
cause of the war. From that moment, the loyal confidence with which 
most of the popular party were beginning to regard the King, was 
turned into hatred and incurable suspicion. From that moment, the 
Parliament was compelled to surround itself with defensive arms. 
From that moment, the city assumed the appearance of a garrison. 
From that moment, it was, in the phrase of Clarendon, the carriage of 
Hampden became fiercer, that he drew the sword and threw away the 
scabbard. For, from that moment, it must have been evident to every 
impartial observer, that, in the midst of professions, oaths, and smiles, 
the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway and to 
a bloody revenge. 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contrived to conceal 
from their readers the real nature of this transaction. By making 
concessions apparently candid and ample, they elude the great accu- 
sation. They allow that the measure was weak and even frantic, an 
absurd caprice of Lord Digby, absurdly adopted by the King. And 
thus they save their client from the full penalty of his transgression, 
by entering a plea of guilty to the minor offence. To us his conduct 
appears at this day as at the time it appeared to the Parliament and 
the city. We think it by no means so foolish as it pleases his friends 
to represent it, and far more wicked. 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning to end. 
The impeachment was illegal. The process was illegal. If Charles 
wished to prosecute the five members for treason, a bill against them 
should have been sent to a grand jury. That a commoner cannot be 
tried for high treason by the Lords, at the suit of the Crown, is part of 
the very alphabet of our law. That no man can be arrested by a 
message or verbal summons of the King, with or without a warrant 
from a responsible magistrate, is equally clear. This was an estab- 
lished maxim of our jurisprudence in the time of Edward IV. “ A 
subject,” said Chief Justice Markham to that Prince, “may arrest for 
treason : the King cannot ; for, if the arrest be illegal, the party has 
no remedy against the King.” 

The time at which Charles took this step also deserves considera- 
tion. We have already said that the ardour which the Parliament 
had displayed at the time of its first meeting had considerably abated, 
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that the leading opponents of the court were desponding, and that 
their followers were in general inclined to milder and more temperate 
measures than those which had hitherto been pursued. In every 
country, and in none more than in England, there is a disposition tc 
take the part of those who are unmercifully run down, and who seem 
destitute of all means of defence. Every man who has observed the 
ebb and flow of public feeling in our own time, will easily recall 
examples to illustrate this remark. An English statesman ought to 
pay assiduous worship to Nemesis, to be most apprehensive of ruin 
when he is at the height of power and popularity, and to dread his 
ehemy most when most completely prostrated. The fate of the Coalition 
Ministry in 1784, is perhaps the strongest instance in our history of 
the operation of this principle. A few weeks turned the ablest and 
most extended Ministry that ever existed into a feeble Opposition, 
and raised a King who was talking of retiring to Hanover, to a heigh* 
of power which none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the Revo 
lution. A crisis of this description was evidently approaching in 1642. 
At such a crisis, a Prince of a really honest and generous nature, who 
had erred, who had seen his error, who had regretted the lost affec- 
tions of his people, who rejoiced in the dawning hope of regaining 
them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step which could give 
occasion of offence, even to the unreasonable. On the other hand, a 
tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, who hated the Constitution the 
more because he had been compelled to feign respect for it, and to 
whom his honour and the love of his people were as nothing, would 
select such a crisis for some appalling violation of law, for some stroke 
which might remove the chiefs of an opposition, and intimidate the 
herd. This Charles attempted. He missed his blow ; but so nar- 
rowly, that it would have been mere madness in those at whom it was 
aimed to trust him again. 

It deserves to be remarked that the King had, a short time before, 
promised the most respectable Royalists in the House of Commons, 
Falkland, Colepepper, and Hyde, that he would take no measure in 
which that House was concerned, without consulting them. On this 
occasion he did not consult them. His conduct astonished them more 
than any other members of the Assembly. Clarendon says that they 
were deeply hurt by this want of confidence, and the more hurt, 
because, if they had been consulted, they would have done their utmost 
to dissuade Charles from so improper a proceeding. Did it never occur 
to Clarendon, will it not at least occur to men less partial, that there 
was good reason for this ? When the danger to the throne seemed 
imminent, the King was ready to put himself for a time into the hands 
of those who, though they disapproved of his past conduct, thought 
that the remedies had now become worse than the distempers. But 
we believe that in his heart he regarded both the parties in the Parlia- 
ment with feelings of aversion which differed only in the degree of 
their intensity, and that the awful warning which he proposed to give, 
by immolating the principal supporters of the Remonstrance, was 
partly intended for the instruction of those who had concurred in 
censuring the ship-money, and in abolishing the Star Chamber. 

The Commons informed the King that their members should be 
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forthcoming to answer any charge legally brought against them. The 
Lords refused to assume the unconstitutional offices with which he 
attempted to invest them. And what was then his conduct? He 
went, attended by hundreds of armed men, to seize the objects of his 
hatred in the House itself. The party opposed to him more than in- 
sinuated that his purpose was of the most atrocious kind. We will 
not condemn him merely on their suspicions. We will not hold him 
answerable for the sanguinary expressions of the loose brawlers who 
composed his train. We will judge of his conduct by itself alone. 
And we say, without hesitation, that it is impossible to acquit him of 
having meditated violence, and violence which might probably end in 
blood. He knew that the legality of his proceedings were denied. He 
must have known that some of the accused members were men not 
likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. There vyas every 
reason to expect that he would find them in their places, that they 
would refuse to obey his summons, and that the House would support 
them in their refusal. What course would then have been left to him ? 
Unless we suppose that he went on this expedition for the sole purpose 
of making himself ridiculous, we must believe that he would have had 
recourse to force. There would have been a scuffle ; and it might not, 
under such circumstances, have been in his power, even if it were in 
his inclination, to prevent a scuffle from ending in a massacre. For- 
tunately for his fame, unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far 
more, the interests of his hatred and his ambition, the affair ended 
differently. The birds, as he said, were flown, and his plan was dis- 
concerted. Posterity is not extreme to mark abortive crimes ; and 
thus the King’s advocates have found it easy to represent a step which, 
but for a trivial accident, might have filled England with mourning 
and dismay, as a mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, but per- 
fectly innocent. Such was not, however, at the time, the opinion of 
any party. The most zealous Royalists were so much disgusted and 
ashamed that they suspended their opposition to the popular party, 
and, silently at least, concurred in measures of precaution so strong as 
almost to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment had 
survived the misrule of seventeen years, was, in the great body of the 
people, extinguished, and extinguished for ever. As soon as the out- 
rage had failed, the hypocrisy recommenced. Down to the very eve of 
his flagitious attempt, Charles had been talking of his respect for the 
privileges of Parliament and the liberties of his people. He began 
again in the same style on the morrow ; but it was too late. To trust 
him now would have been, not moderation, but insanity. What com- 
mon security would suffice against a Prince who was evidently 
watching his season with that cold and patient hatred which, in the 
long run, tires out every other passion ? 

It is certainly from no admiration of Charles that Mr. Hallam dis- 
approves of the conduct of the Houses in resorting to arms. But he 
thinks that any attempt on the part of that prince to establish a des- 
potism, would have been as strongly opposed by his adherents as by 
bis enemies ; that the Constitution might be considered as out of 
danger, or, at least, that it had more to apprehend from the wai 
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than from the King. On this subject Mr. Hallam dilates at length, and 
with conspicuous ability. We will offer a few considerations which 
lead us to incline to a different opinion. 

The Constitution of England was only one of a large family. In 
all the monarchies of Western Europe, during the middle ages, there 
existed restraints on the royal authority — fundamental laws and repre- 
sentative assemblies. In the fifteenth century, the government of 
Castile seems to have been as free as that of our own country. That 
of Arragon was beyond all question far more so. In France, the 
sovereign was more absolute. Yet, even in France, the States-General 
alone could constitutionally impose taxes ; and, at the very time when 
the authority of those assembled was beginning to languish, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris received such an accession of strength as enabled it, 
in some measure, to perform the functions of a legislative assembly. 
Sweden and Denmark had constitutions of a similar description. 

Let us overleap two or three hundred years, and contemplate Europe 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century. Every free consti- 
tution, save one, had gone down. That of England had weathered 
the danger, and was riding in full security. In Denmark and Sweden, 
the kings had availed themselves of the disputes which raged between 
the nobles and the commons, to unite all the powers of government 
in their own hands. In France the institution of the States was only 
mentioned by lawyers as a part of the ancient theory of their govern- 
ment. It slept a deep sleep, destined to be broken by a tremendous 
waking. No person remembered the sittings of the three orders, or 
expected ever to see them renewed. Louis XIV. had imposed on his 
parliament a patient silence of sixty years. His grandson, after the 
War of the Spanish Succession, assimilated the constitution of Arra- 
gon to that of Castile, and extinguished the last feeble remains of 
liberty in the Peninsula. In England, on the other hand, the Parlia- 
ment was infinitely more powerful than it had ever been. Not only 
was its legislative authority fully established ; but its right to interfere, 
by advice almost equivalent to command, in every department of the 
executive government, was recognised. The appointment of ministers, 
the relations with foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a negotiation, 
depended less on the pleasure of the Prince than on that of the two 
Houses. 

What then made us to differ ? Why was it that, in that epidemic 
malady of constitutions, ours escaped the destroying influence ; or 
rather that, at the very crisis of the disease, a favourable turn took 
place in England, and in England alone ? It was not surely with- 
out a cause that so many kindred systems of government, having 
flourished together so long, languished and expired at almost the 
same time. 

It is the fashion to say, that the progress of civilisation is favourable 
to liberty. The maxim, though on the whole true, must be limited by 
many qualifications and exceptions. Wherever a poor and rude 
nation, in which the form of government is a limited monarchy, 
receives a great accession of wealth and knowledge, it is in imminent 
danger of falling under arbitrary power. 

In such a state of society as that which existed all over Europe in 
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the middle ages, it was not from the king but from nobles, that 
there was danger. Very slight checks sufficed to keep the sovereign 
in order. His means of corruption and intimidation were very 
scanty. He had little money, little patronage, no military establish- 
ment. His armies resembled juries. They were drafted out of the 
mass of the people : they soon returned to it again : and the cha- 
racter which was habitual, prevailed over that which was occasional. 
A campaign of forty days was too short, the discipline of a national 
militia too lax, to efface from their minds the feelings of civil life. As 
they carried to the camp the sentiments and interests of the farm and 
the shop, so they carrier back to the farm and the shop the military 
accomplishments which they had acquired in the camp. At home 
they learned how to value their rights, abroad how to defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint on the 
regal power than the legislative assemblies. Resistance to an esta- 
blished government, in modem times so difficult and perilous an 
enterprise, was, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the simplest 
and easiest matter in the world. Indeed, it was far too simple and 
easy. An insurrection was got up then almost as easily as a petition 
is got up now. In a popular cause, or even in an unpopular cause 
favoured by a few great nobles, an army was raised in a week. If the 
Kings were, like our Edward II. and Richard II., generally odious, 
he could not procure a single bow or halbert. He fell at once, 
and without an effort. In such times a sovereign like Louis XV. 
or the Emperor Paul, would have been pulled down before his 
misgovernment had lasted a month. We find that all the fame and 
influence of our Edward III. could not save his Madame de Pompa- 
dour from the effects of the public hatred. 

Hume and many other writers have hastily concluded that, in the 
fifteenth century, the English Parliament was altogether servile, be- 
cause it recognised, without opposition, every successful usurper. 
That it was not servile its conduct on many occasions of inferior 
importance is sufficient to prove. But surely it was not strange that 
the majority of the nobles, and of the deputies chosen by the com- 
mons, should approve of revolutions which the nobles and commons 
had effected. The Parliament did not blindly follow the event of 
war, but participated in those changes of public sentiment on which 
the event of war depended. The legal check was secondary and 
auxiliary to that which the nation held in its own hands. There have 
always been monarchies in Asia, in which the royal authority has 
been tempered by fundamental laws, though no legislative body exists 
to watch over them. The guarantee is the opinion of a community of 
which every individual is a soldier. Thus the king of Cabul, as Mr. 
Elphinstone informs us, cannot augment the land revenue, or interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. 

In the European kingdoms of this description there were repre- 
sentative assemblies. But it was not necessary that those assemblies 
should meet very frequently, that they should interfere with all the 
operations of the executive government, that they should watch with 
jealousy, and resent with prompt indignation, every violation of the 
laws which the sovereign might commit. They were so strong that 
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they might safely be careless. He was so feeble that he might safely 
be suffered to encroach. If he ventured too far, chastisement and 
ruin were at hand. In fact, the people generally suffered more from 
his weakness than from his authority. The tyranny of wealthy and 
powerful subjects was the characteristic evil of the times. The royal 
prerogatives were not even sufficient for the defence of property and 
the maintenance of police. 

The progress of civilisation introduced a great change. War be- 
came a science, and, as a necessary consequence, a trade. The great 
body of the people grew every day more reluctant to undergo the 
inconveniences of military service, and better able to pay others for 
undergoing them. A new class of men, therefore, dependent on the 
Crown alone, natural enemies of those popular rights which are to 
them as the dew to the fleece of Gideon, slaves among freemen, 
freemen among slaves, grew into importance. That physical force 
which, in the dark ages, had belonged to the nobles and the com- 
mons, and had, far more than any charter or any assembly, been 
the safeguard of their privileges, was transferred entire to the King. 
Monarchy gained in two ways. The sovereign was strengthened, the 
subjects weakened. The great mass of the population, destitute of all 
military discipline and organisation, ceased to exercise any influence 
by force on political transactions. There have, indeed, during the last 
hundred and fifty years, been many popular insurrections in Europe : 
but all have failed, except those in which the regular army has been 
induced to join the disaffected. 

Those /legal checks, which had been adequate for the purpose to 
which they were designed, while the sovereign remained dependent on 
his subjects, were now found wanting. The dikes which had been 
sufficient while the waters were low, were not high enough to keep 
out the spring-tide. The deluge passed over them ; and, according to 
the exquisite illustration of Butler, the formal boundaries which had 
excluded it, now held it in. The old constitutions fared like the old 
shields and coats-of-mail. They were the defences of a rude age : 
and they did well enough against the weapons of a rude age. But 
new and more formidable means of destruction were invented. The 
ancient panoply became useless ; and it was thrown aside to rust in 
lumber-rooms, or exhibited only as part of an idle pageant. 

Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Continent. Eng- 
land escaped ; but she escaped very narrowly. Happily our insular 
situation, and the pacific policy of James, tendered standing armies 
unnecessary here, till they had been for some time kept up in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Our public men had therefore an opportunity of 
watching the effects produced by this momentous change on govern- 
ments which bore a close analogy to that established in England. Every- 
where they saw the power of the monarch increasing, the resistance of 
assemblies which were no longer supported by a national force 
gradually becoming more and more feeble, and at length altogether 
ceasing. The friends and the enemies of liberty perceived with 
equal clearness the causes of this general decay. It is the favourite 
theme of Strafford. He advises the King to procure from the Judges 
a recognition of his right to raise an army at his pleasure. “ This 

ii* 
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piece well fortified,” says he, “ for ever vindicates the monarchy at 
home from under the conditions and restraints of subjects.” We 
firmly believe that he was in the right. Nay; we believe that, even if 
no deliberate scheme of arbitrary government had been formed by the 
sovereign and his ministers, there was great reason to apprehend a 
natural extinction of the Constitution. If, for example, Charles had 
played the part of Gustavus Adolphus, if he had carried on a 
popular war for the defence of the Protestant cause in Germany, if 
he had gratified the national pride by a series of victories, if he had 
formed an army of forty or fifty thousand devoted soldiers, we do not 
see what chance the nation would have had of escaping from despo- 
tism. The Judges would have given as strong a decision in favour of 
camp-money as they gave in favour of ship-money. If they had been 
scrupulous, it would have made little difference. An individual who 
resisted would have been treated as Charles treated Eliot, and as 
Strafford wished to treat Hampden. The parliament might have been 
summoned once in twenty years, to congratulate a King on his acces- 
sion, or to give solemnity to some great measure of state. Such had 
been the fate of legislative assemblies as powerful, as much respected, 
as high-spirited, as the English Lords and Commons. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the ruins of so many free consti- 
tutions overthrown or sapped by the new military system, were 
required to entrust the command of an army and the conduct of the 
Irish war to a King who had proposed to himself the destruction of 
liberty as the great end of his policy. We are decidedly of opinion 
that it would have been fatal to comply. Many of those who took the 
side of the King on this question, would have cursed their own 
loyalty if they had seen him return from war at the head of twenty 
thousand troops, accustomed to carnage and to free quarters in 
Ireland. 

We think, with Mr. Hallam, that many of the Royalist nobility and 
gentry were true friends to the Constitution, and that, but for the 
solemn protestations by which the King bound himself to govern 
according to the law for the future, they never would have joined his 
standard. But surely they underrated the public danger. Falkland is 
commonly selected as the most respectable specimen of this class. He 
was indeed a man of great talents and of great virtues, but, we appre- 
hend, infinitely too fastidious for public life. He did not perceive 
that, in such times as those on which his lot had fallen, the duty of a 
statesman is to choose the better cause and to stand by it, in spite of 
those excesses by which every cause, however good in itself, will be dis- 
graced. The present evil ways seemed to him the worst He was 
always going backward and forward ; but it should be remembered to 
his honour, that it was always from the stronger to the weaker side 
that he deserted. While Charles was oppressing the people, Falkland 
was a resolute champion of liberty. He attacked Strafford. He even 
concurred in strong measures against Episcopacy. But the violence 
of his party annoyed him, and drove him to the other party ; to be 
equally annoyed there. Dreading the success of the cause which he 
had espoused, sickened by the courtiers of Oxford, as he had been 
sickened by the patriots of Westminster, yet bound by honour not to 
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abandon them, he pined away, neglected his person, went about moan- 
ing for peace, ana at last rushed desperately on death, as the best 
refuge in such miserable times. If he had lived through the scenes 
that followed, we have little doubt that he would have condemned 
himself to share the exile and beggary of the royal family ; that he 
would then have returned to oppose all their measures ; that he would 
have been sent to the Tower by the Commons as a disbeliever in the 
Popish Plot, and by the King as an accomplice in the Rye-house Plot ; 
and that, if he had escaped being hanged, first by Scroggs, and then 
by Jefferies, he would, after manfully opposing James II. through his 
whole reign, being seized with a fit of compassion at the very moment 
of the Revolution, have voted for a regency, and died a nonjuror. 

We do not dispute that the royal party contained many excellent 
men and excellent citizens. Rut this we say, that they did not discern 
those times. The peculiar glory of the Houses of Parliament is that, 
in the great plague and mortality of constitutions, they took their 
stand between the living and the dead. At the very crisis of our 
destiny, at the very moment when the fate which had passed on every 
other nation was about to pass on England, they arrested the danger. 

Those who conceive that the parliamentary leaders were desirous 
merely to maintain the old constitution, and those who represent them 
as conspiring to subvert it, are equally in error. The old constitution, 
as we have attempted to show, could not be maintained. The pro- 
gress of time, the increase of wealth, the diffusion of knowledge, the 
great change in the European system of war, rendered it impossible 
that any of the monarchies of the middle ages should continue to exist 
on the old footing. The prerogative of the crown was constantly 
advancing. If the privileges of the people were to remain absolutely 
stationary, they would relatively retrograde. The monarchical and 
democratical parts of the government were placed in a situation not 
unlike that of the two brothers in the Fairy Queen, one of whom saw 
the soil of his inheritance daily washed away by the tide, and joined 
to that of his rival. The portions had at first been fairly meted out. 
By a natural and constant transfer, the one had been extended ; the 
other had dwindled to nothing. A new partition, or a compensation, 
was necessary to restore the original equality. 

It was now absolutely necessary to violate the formal part of the 
constitution, in order to preserve its spirit. This might have been done, 
as it was done at the Revolution, by expelling the reigning family, 
and calling to the throne princes who, relying solely on an elective 
title, would find it necessary to respect the privileges and follow the 
advice of the assemblies to which they owed every thing, to pass every 
bill which the Legislature strongly pressed upon them, and to fill the 
offices of state with men in whom it confided. But, as the two Houses 
did not choose to change the dynasty, it was necessary that they should 
do directly what at the Revolution was done indirectly. Nothing 
is more usual than to hear it said that, if the Long Parliament had 
contented itself with making such a reform in the government under 
Charles as was afterwards made under William, it would have had 
the highest claim to national gratitude ; and that in its violence it 
overshot the mark. But how was it possible to make such a settle- 
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ment under Charles? Charles was not, like William and the princes 
of the Hanoverian line, bound by community of interests and dangers 
to the two Houses. It was therefore necessary that they should bind 
him by treaty and statute. 

Mr. Hallam reprobates, in language which has a little surprised us, 
the nineteen propositions into which the Parliament digested its 
scheme. We will ask him whether he does not think that, if 
James II. had remained in the island, and had been suffered, as he 
probably would in that case have been suffered, to keep his crown, 
conditions to the full as hard would have been imposed on him ? On 
the other hand, if the Long Parliament had pronounced the departure 
of Charles from London an abdication, and had called Essex or Nor- 
thumberland to the throne, the new prince might have safely been 
suffered to reign without such restrictions. His situation would have 
been a sufficient guarantee. In the nineteen propositions we see very 
little to blame except the articles against the Catholics. These, how- 
ever, were in the spirit of that age ; and to some sturdy churchmen in 
our own, they may seem to palliate even the good which the Long 
Parliament effected. The regulation with respect to new creations of 
Peers is the only other article about which we entertain any doubt. 

One of the propositions is, that the judges shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour. To this surely no exception will be taken. 
The right of directing the education and marriage of the princes was 
most properly claimed by the Parliament, on the same ground on 
which, after the Revolution, it was enacted, that no king, on pain of 
forfeiting his throne, should espouse a Papist. Unless we condemn 
a statesman of the Revolution, who conceived that England could not 
safely be governed by a sovereign married to a Catholic queen, we can 
scarcely condemn the Long Parliament, because, having a sovereign so 
situated, they thought it necessary to place him under strict restraints. 
The influence of Henrietta Maria had already been deeply felt in po- 
litical affairs. In the regulation of her family, in the education and 
marriage of her children, it was still more likely to be felt. There 
might be another Catholic queen ; possibly, a Catholic king. Little 
as we are disposed to join in the vulgar clamour on this subject, we 
think that such an event ought to be, if possible, averted ; and this 
could only be done, if Charles was to be left on the throne, by placing 
his domestic arrangements under the control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded. But this 
veto Parliament has virtually possessed ever since the Revolution. It 
is no doubt very far better that this power of the Legislature should be 
exercised as it is now exercised, when any great occasion calls for 
interference, than that at every change it should have to signify its 
approbation or disapprobation in form. But, unless a new family had 
been placed on the throne, we do not see how this power could have 
been exercised as it is now exercised. We again repeat, that no re- 
straints which could be imposed on the princes who reigned after the 
Revolution could have added to the security which their title afforded 
They were compelled to court their parliaments. But from Charles 
nothing was to be expected which was not set down in the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King should give up his negative on 
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acts of Parliament. But the Commons had certainly shown a strong 
disposition to exact this security also. “ Such a doctrine/' says Mr. 
Hallam, “ was in this country as repugnant to the whole history of our 
laws, as it was incompatible with the subsistence of the monarchy in 
any thing more than a nominal pre-eminence.’' Now this article has 
been as completely carried into effect by the Revolution, as if it had 
been formally inserted in the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settle- 
ment. We are surprised, we confess, that Mr. Hallam should attach 
so much importance to a prerogative which has not been exercised for 
a hundred and thirty years, which probably will never be exercised 
again, and which can scarcely, in any conceivable case, be exercised 
for a salutary purpose. 

But the great security, the security that without which every other 
would have been insufficient, was the power of the sword. This both 
parties thoroughly understood. The Parliament insisted on having 
the command of the militia and the direction of the Irish war. “ By 
God, not for an hour ! " exclaimed the King. “ Keep the militia," 
said the Queen, after the defeat of the royal party : “ Keep the 
militia ; that will bring back every thing.” That by the old constitu- 
tion, no military authority was lodged in the Parliament, Mr. Hallam 
has clearly shown. That it is a species of authority which ought not 
to be permanently lodged in large and divided assemblies, must, we 
think, in fairness be conceded. Opposition, publicity, long discussion, 
frequent compromise ; these are the characteristics of the proceedings 
in such bodies. Unity, secrecy, decision, are the qualities which mili- 
tary arrangements require. This undoubtedly was an evil. But, on 
the other hand, at such a crisis, to trust such a king, with the very 
weapon which, in hands less dangerous, had destroyed so many free 
constitutions, would have been the extreme of rashness. The jealousy 
with which the oligarchy of Venice and the States of Holland re- 
garded their generals and armies, induced them perpetually to inter- 
fere in matters of which they were incompetent to judge. This policy 
secured them against military usurpation, but placed them under great 
disadvantages in war. The uncontrolled power which the King of 
France exercised over his troops enabled him to conquer his enemies, 
but enabled him also to oppress his people. Was there any interme- 
diate course? None, we confess, altogether free from objection. But 
on the whole, we conceive that the best measure would have been that 
which the Parliament over and over proposed, that for a limited time 
the power of the sword should be left to the two Houses, and that it 
should revert to the Crown when the constitution should be firmly 
established, when the new securities of freedom should be so far 
strengthened by prescription, that it would be difficult to employ even 
a standing army for the purpose of subverting them. 

Mr. Hallam thinks that the dispute might easily have been com- 
promised, by enacting that the King should have no power to keep a 
standing army on foot without the consent of Parliament. He rea- 
sons as if the question had been merely theoretical, and as if at that 
> time no army had been wanted. “ The kingdom,” he says, “ might 
have well dispensed, in that age, with any military organisation.” N ow, 
we think that Mr. Hallam overlooks the most important circumstance 
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in the whole case. Ireland was at that moment in rebellion ; and a great 
expedition would obviously be necessary to reduce that kingdom to obe- 
dience. The Houses had therefore to consider, not an abstract ques- 
tion of law, but an urgent practical question, directly involving the 
safety of the state. They had to consider the expediency of immediately 
giving a great army to a King who was at least as desirous to put down 
the Parliament of England as to conquer the insurgents of Ireland. 

Of course we do not mean to defend all their measures. Far from 
it There never was a perfect man. It would, therefore, be the height 
of absurdity to expect a perfect party or a perfect assembly. For 
large bodies are far more likely to err than individuals. The pas- 
sions are inflamed by sympathy ; the fear of punishment and the sense 
|f shame are diminished by partition. Every day we see men do for 
their faction what they would die rather than do for themselves. 

No private quarrel ever happens, in which the right and wrong are 
so exquisitely divided that all the right lies on one side, and all the 
%rong on the other. But here was a schism which separated a great 
nation into two parties. Of these parties, each was composed of many 
smaller parties. Each contained many members, who differed far less 
from their moderate opponents than from their violent allies. Each 
reckoned among its supporters many who were determined in their 
choice by some accident of birth, of connection, or of local situation. 
Each of them attracted to itself in multitudes those fierce and turbid 
spirits, to whom the clouds and whirlwinds of the political hurricane 
are the atmosphere of life. A party, like a camp, has its sutlers and 
camp-followers, as well as its soldiers. In its progress it collects round 
it a vast retinue, composed of people who thrive by its custom or are 
amused by its display, who may be sometimes reckoned, in an osten- 
tatious enumeration, as forming a part of it, but who give no aid to its 
operations, and take but a languid interest in its success, who relax its 
discipline and dishonour its flag by their irregularities, and who, after 
a disaster, are perfectly ready to cut the throats and rifle the baggage 
of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division ; and thus it was in our civil ivar. 
On both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough of crime and enough of 
error to disgust any man who did not reflect that the whole history of 
the species is nothing but a comparison of crimes and errors. Mis- 
anthropy is not the temper which qualifies a man to act in great 
affairs, or to judge of them. 

u Of the Parliament,” says Mr. Hallam, “it maybe said, I think, 
with no greater severity than truth, that scarce two or three publifc 
acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, and very few of political wis- 
dom or courage, are recorded of them, from their quarrel with the 
King, to their expulsion by Cromwell.” Those who may agree with us 
in the opinion which we have expressed as to the original demands of 
the Parliament, will scarcely concur in this strong censure. The pro- 
positions which the Houses made at Oxford, at Uxbridge, and at 
Newcastle, were in strict accordance with these demands. In the 
darkest period of the war, they showed no disposition to concede any 
vital principle. In the fulness of their success, they showed no dis- 
position <to encroach beyond these limits. In this respect we cannot 
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but think that they showed justice and generosity, as well as political 
wisdom and courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We fully agree 
with Mr. Hallam in reprobating their treatment of Laud. For the 
individual, indeed, we entertain a more unmitigated contempt than for 
any other character in our history. The fondness with which a por- 
tion of the church regards his memory, can be compared only to that 
perversity of affection, which sometimes leads a mother to select the 
monster or the idiot of the family as the object of her especial favour. 
Mr. Hallam has incidentally observed, that, in the correspondence of 
Laud with Strafford, there arc no indications of a sense of duty 
towards God or man. The admirers of the Archbishop have, in con- 
sequence, inflicted upon the public a crowd of extracts designed to 
prove the contrary. Now, in all those passages, we see nothing 
which a prelate as wicked as Pope Alexander or Cardinal Dubois 
might not have written. They indicate no sense of duty to God or 
man, but simply a strong interest in the prosperty and dignity of the 
order to which the writer belonged ; an interest which, when kept 
within certain limits, does not deserve censure, but which can never be 
considered as a virthe. Laud is anxious to accommodate satisfactorily 
the disputes in the University of Dublin. He regrets to hear that a 
church is used as a stable, and that the benefices of Ireland are very 
poor. He is desirous that, however small a congregation may be, ser- 
vice should be regulaily performed. He expresses a wish that the 
judges of the court before which questions of tithe are generally 
brought, should be selected with a view to the interest of the clergy. 
All this may be very proper ; and it may be very proper that an aider- 
man should stand up for the tolls of his borough, and an East Indian 
director for the charier of his company. But it is ridiculous to say 
that these things indicate piety and benevolence. No primate, though 
he were the most abandoned of mankind, could wish to see the body, 
with the consequence of which his own consequence was identical, 
degraded in the public estimation by internal dissensions, by the 
ruinous state of its edifices, and by the slovenly performance of its 
rites. We willingly acknowledge that the particular letters in ques- 
tion have very little harm in them ; a compliment which cannot often 
be paid either to the writings or to the actions of Laud. 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor within 
the statute. Nor was he by any means so formidable as to be a pro- 
per subject for a retrospective ordinance of the legislature. His mind 
had not expansion enough to comprehend a great scheme, good or 
bad. His oppressive acts were not, like those of the Earl of Strafford, 
parts of an extensive system. They were the luxuries in which a 
mean and irritable disposition indulges itself from day to day, the ex- 
cesses natural to a little mind in a great place. The severest punish- 
ment which the two Houses could have inflicted on him would have 
been, to set him at liberty and send him to Oxford. There he might 
have stayed, tortured by his own diabolical temper, hungering -for 
Puritans to pillory and mangle, plaguing, the Cavaliers, for want of 
somebody else to plague, with his peevishness and absurdity; perform- 
ing grimaces and antics in the cathedral, continuing that incomparable 
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diary, which we never see without forgetting the vices of his 
heart in the imbecility of his intellect, minuting down his dreams, 
counting the drops of blood which fell from his nose;, watching the 
direction of the salt, and listening for^ the note of the screech-owl* 
Contemptuous mercy was the only vengeance which it became the 
Parliament to take on such a ridiculous old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great errors in the 
conduct of the war, or rather one great error, which brought their 
affairs into a condition requiring the most perilous expedients. The 
parliamentary leaders of what may be called the first generation, 
Essex, Manchester, Northumberland, Hollis, even Pym, all the most 
eminent men, in short, Hampden excepted, were inclined to half mea- 
sures. They dreaded a decisive victory almost as much as a decisive 
overthrow. They wished to bring the King into a situation which 
might render it necessary for him to grant their just and wise demands, 
but not to subvert the constitution or to change the dynasty. They 
were afraid of serving the purposes of those fiercer and more deter- 
mined enemies of monarchy, who now began to show themselves in 
the lower ranks of the party. The war was, therefore, conducted in a 
languid and inefficient manner. A resolute leader might have brought 
it to a close in a month. At the end of three campaigns, however, the 
event was still dubious ; and that it had not been decidedly unfavour- 
able to the cause of liberty, was principally owing to the skill and 
energy which the more violent Roundheads had displayed in subordi- 
nate situations. •> The conduct of Fairfax and Cromwell at Marston 
Moor had exhibited a remarkable contrast to that of Essex at Edge- 
hill, and Waller at Lansdowne. 

If there be any truth established by the universal experience of 
nations, it is this, that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a weak 
and cruel policy. The time of negotiation is the time for deliberation 
and delay. But when an extreme case calls for that remedy which is 
in its own nature most violent, and which, in such cases, is a remedy 
only because it is violent, it is idle to think of mitigating and diluting. 
Languid war can do nothing which negotiation or submission will not 
do better : and to act on any other principle is, not to save blood and 
money, but to squander them. 

This the parliamentary leaders found. The third year of hostilities 
was drawing to a close ; and they had not conquered the King. They 
had not obtained even those advantages which they had expected 
from a policy obviously erroneous in a military point of view. They 
had wished to husband their resources. They now found that, in 
enterprises like theirs, parsimony is the worst profusion. They had 
hopea to effect a reconciliation. The event taught them that the best 
way to conciliate is to bring the work of destruction to a speedy ter- 
mination. By their moderation many lives and much property had 
been wasted. The angry passions which, if the contest had been short, 
would have died away almost as soon as they appeared, had fixed 
themselves in the form of deep and lasting hatred. A military caste 
had grown up. Those who had been induced to take up arms by the 
patriotic feelings of citizens, had begun to entertain the professional 
feelings of soldiers. Above all, the leaders of the party had forfeited 
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its confidence. If they had, by their valour and abilities, gained a com* 
plete victory, their influence might have been sufficient to prevent their 
associates from abusing it. It was now necessary to choose more reso- 
lute and uncompromising commanders. U nhappily the illustrious man 
who alone united in himself all the talents and virtues which the crisis 
required, who alone could have saved his country from the present 
dangers without plunging her into others, who alone could have united 
all the friends of liberty in obedience to his commanding genius and 
his venerable name, was no more. Something might still be done. 
The Houses might still avert that worst of all evils, the triumphant 
return of an imperious and unprincipled master. They might still 
preserve London from all the horrors of rapine, massacre, and lust 
But their hopes of a victory as spotless as their cause, of a reconcilia- 
tion which might knit together the hearts of all honest Englishmen for 
the defence of the public good, of durable tranquillity, of temperate 
freedom, were buried in the grave of Hampden. 

The self-denying ordinance was passed, and the army was remo- 
delled. These measures were undoubtedly full of danger. But all 
that was left to the Parliament was to take the less of two dangers. 
And we think that, even if they could have accurately foreseen all that 
followed, their decision ought to have been the same. Under any 
circumstances, we should have preferred Cromwell to Charles. But 
there could be no comparison between Cromwell and Charles vic- 
torious, Charles restored, Charles enabled to feed fat all the hungry 
grudges of his smiling rancour and his cringing pride. The next visit 
of his Majesty to his faithful Commons would have been more serious 
than that with which he last honoured them ; more serious than that 
which their own General paid them some years after. The King would 
scarce have been content with collaring Marten, and praying that the 
Lord would deliver him from Vane. If, by fatal mismanagement, 
nothing was left to England but a choice of tyrants, the last tyrant 
whom she should have chosen was Charles. 

From the apprehension of this worst evil the Houses were soon 
delivered by their new leaders. The armies of Charles were every- 
where routed, his fastnesses stormed, his party humbled and subju- 
gated. The King himself fell into the hands of the Parliament ; and 
both the King and the Parliament soon fell into the hands of the 
army. The fate of both the captives was the same. Both were treated 
alternately with respect and with insult. At length the natural life of 
one, and the political life of the other, were terminated by violence ; 
• and the power for which both had struggled was united in a single 
hand. Men naturally sympathise with the calamities of individuals ; 
but they are inclined to look on a fallen party with contempt rather 
than with pity. Thus misfortune turned the greatest of Parliaments 
into the despised Rump, and the worst of Kings into the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr. Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles ; and in 
all that he says on that subject we heartily agree. We fully concur 
with him in thinking that a great social schism, such as the civil war, 
is not to be confounded with an ordinary treason, and that the van- 
quished ought to be treated according to the rules, not of municipal, 
but of international law. In this case the distinction is of the less 
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importance, because both international and municipal law were in 
favour of Charles. He was a prisoner of war by the former, a King 
by the latter. By neither was he a traitor. If he had been successful, 
and had put his leading opponents to death, he would have deserved 
severe censure ; and this without reference to the justice or injustice 
of his cause. Yet the opponents of Charles, it must be admitted, were 
technically guilty of treason. He might have sent them to the scaffold 
without violating any established principle of jurisprudence. He 
would not have been compelled to overturn the whole constitution in 
order to reach them. Here his own case differed widely from theirs. 
Not only was his condemnation in itself a measure which only the 
strongest necessity could vindicate ; but it could not be procured 
without taking several previous steps, every one of which would have 
required the strongest necessity to vindicate it. It could not be pro- 
cured without dissolving the government by military force, without 
establishing precedents of the most dangerous description, without 
creating difficulties which the next ten years were spent in removing, 
without pulling down institutions which it soon became necessary to 
reconstruct, and setting up others which almost every man was soon 
impatient to destroy. It was necessary to strike the House of Lords 
out of the constitution, to exclude members of the House of Commons 
by force, to make a new crime, a new tribunal, a new mode of pro- 
cedure. The whole legislative and judicial systems were trampled 
down for the purpose of taking a single head. Not only those parts of 
the constitution which the republicans were desirous to destroy, but 
those which they wished to retain and exalt, were deeply injured by 
these transactions. High Courts of Justice began to usurp the func- 
tions of juries. The remaining delegates of the people were soon 
driven from their seats by the same military violence which had 
enabled them to exclude their colleagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have been an 
intelligible reason for putting him to death. But the blow which ter- 
minated his life at once transferred the allegiance of every Royalist 
to an heir, and an heir who was at liberty. To kill the individual was, 
truly, under such circumstances, not to destroy, but to release the King. 

We detest the character of Charles ; but a man ought not to be 
removed by a law ex post facto> even constitutionally procured, merely 
because he is detestable. He must also be very dangerous. We can 
scarcely conceive that any danger which a state can apprehend from 
any individual, could justify the violent measures which were neces- 
sary to procure a sentence against Charles. But in fact the danger 
amounted to nothing. There was indeed danger from the attachment 
of a large party to his office. But this danger his execution only 
increased. His personal influence was little indeed. He had lost the 
confidence of every party. Churchmen, Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Independents, his enemies, his friends, his tools, English, Scotch 
Irish, all divisions and subdivisions of his people had been deceived 
by him. His most attached councillors turned away with shame and 
anguish from his false and hollow policy, plot intertwined with plot, 
mine sprung beneath mine, agents disowned, promises evaded, one 
pledge given in private, another in public. “Oh, Mr. Secretary/ 
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says Clarendon, in a letter to Nicholas, “ those stratagems have given 
me more sad hours than all the misfortunes in war which have befallen 
the King, and look like the effects of God’s anger towards us.* 

The abilities of Charles were not formidable. His taste in the fine 
arts was indeed exquisite. He was as good a writer and speaker as 
any modem sovereign has been. But he was not fit for active life. In 
negotiation he was always trying to dupe others, and duping only 
himself. As a soldier, he was feeble, dilatory, and miserably wanting, 
not in personal courage, but in the presence of mind which his station 
required. His delay at Gloucester saved the parliamentary party from 
destruction. At Naseby, in the very crisis of his fortune, his want of 
self-possession spread a fatal panic through his army. The story 
which Clarendon tells of that affair, reminds us of the excuses by 
which Bessus and Bobadil explain their cudgelings. A Scotch noble- 
man, it seems, begged the King not to run upon his death, took hold 
of his bridle, and turned his horse round. No man who had much 
value for his life would have tried to perform the same friendly office 
on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous — a violent 
death. His tyranny could not break the high spirit of the English 
people. His arms could not conquer, his arts could not deceive 
them ; but his humiliation and his execution melted them into a 
generous compassion. Men who die on a scaffold for political offences 
almost always die well. The eyes of thousands are fixed upon them. 
Enemies and admirers are watching their demeanour. Every tone of 
voice, every change of colour, is to go down to posterity. Escape is 
impossible. Supplication is vain. In such a situation, pride and 
despair have often been known to nerve the weakest minds with forti- 
tude adequate to the occasion. Charles died patiently and bravely ; 
not more patiently or bravely, indeed, than many other victims of 
political rage ; not more patiently or bravely than his own Judges, 
who were not only killed, but tortured ; or than Vane, who had always 
been considered as a timid man. However, his conduct during his 
trial and at his execution, made a prodigious impression. His sub- 
jects began to lot e his memory as heartily as they had hated his 
person ; and posterity has estimated his character from his death 
rather than from his life. 

To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause of Episcopacy is 
absurd. Those who put him to death cared as little for the Assembly 
of Divines as for the Convocation, and would, in all probability, only 
have hated him the more if he had agreed to set up the Presbyterian 
discipline. And in spite of the opinion of Mr. Hallam, we are inclined 
to think that the attachment of Charles to the Church of England was 
altogether political. Human nature is, indeed, so capricious that there 
maybe a single sensitive point in a conscience which every where else 
is callous. A man without truth or humanity may have some strange 
scruples about a trifle. There was one devout warrior in the royal 
camp, whose piety bore a great resemblance to that which is ascribed 
to the King. We mean Colonel Turner. That gallant Cavalier was 
hanged, after the Restoration, for a flagitious burglary. At the gallows 
he told the crowd that his mind received great consolation from one 
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reflection : he had always taken off his hat when he went into a church. 
The character of Charles would scarcely rise ih our estimation, if we 
believed that he was pricked in conscience after the manner of this 
worthy loyalist, and that while violating all the first rules of Christian 
morality, he was sincerely scrupulous about church-government. But 
we acquit him of such weakness. In 1641, he deliberately confirmed 
the Scotch Declaration, which stated that the government of the 
church by archbishops and bishops was contrary to the word of God. 
In 1645, he appears to have offered to set up Popery in Ireland. That 
a King who had established the Presbyterian religion in one kingdom, 
and who was willing to establish the Catholic religion in another, 
should have insurmountable scruples about the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the third, is altogether incredible. He himself says in his 
letters that he looks on Episcopacy as a stronger support of monarchical 
power than even the army. From causes which we have already con- 
sidered, the Established Church had been, since the Reformation, the 
great bulwark of the prerogative. Charles wished, therefore, to pre- 
serve it. He thought himself necessary both to the Parliament and to 
the army. He did not foresee, till too late, that, by paltering with the 
Presbyterians, he should put both them and himself into the power of 
a fiercer and more daring party. If he had foreseen it, we suspect that 
the royal blood which still cries to Heaven, every thirtieth of January, 
for judgments only to be averted by salt-fish and egg-sauce, would 
never have been shed. One who had swallowed the Scotch Declara- 
tion would scarcely strain at the Covenant. 

The death of Charles and the strong measures which led to it, raised 
Cromwell to a height of power fatal to the infant Commonwealth. No 
men occupy so splendid a place in history as those who have founded 
monarchies on the ruins of republican institutions. Their glory, if not 
of the purest, is assuredly of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In 
nations broken to the curb, in nations long accustomed to be trans- 
ferred from one tyrant to another, a man without eminent qualities 
may easily gain supreme power. The defection of a troop of guards, a 
conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tumult, might place an indolent 
senator or a brutal soldier on the throne of the Roman world. Similar 
revolutions have often occurred in the despotic states of Asia. But a 
community which has heard the voice of truth and experienced the 
pleasures of liberty, in which the merits of statesmen and of systems 
are freely canvassed, in which obedience is paid, not to persons but to 
laws, in which magistrates are regarded, not as the lords, but as the 
servants of the public, in which the excitement of party is a neces- 
sary of life, in which political warfare is reduced to a system 
of tactics; such a community is not easily reduced to servitude. 
Beasts of burden may easily be managed by a new master. But will 
the wild ass submit to the bonds? Will the unicorn serve and abide 
by the crib? Will leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The 
mythological conqueror of the East, whose enchantments reduced wild 
beasts to the tameness of domestic cattle, and who harnessed lions 
and tigers to his chariot, is but an imperfect type of those extra- 
ordinary minds which have thrown a spell on the fierce spirits of 
nations unaccustomed to control, and have compelled raging factions 
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to obey their reins and swell their triumph. The enterprise, be it 
good or bad, is one which requires a truly great man. It demands 
courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firmness, conspicuous virtues, or 
vices so splendid and alluring as to resemble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking form a very 
small and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, heirs of free- 
dom, kings among citizens, citizens among kings, they unite in them- 
selves the characteristics of the system which springs from them, and 
of the system from which they have sprung. Their reigns shine with 
a double light, the last and dearest rays of departing freedom mingled 
with the first and brightest glories of empire in its dawn. Their high 
qualities lend to despotism itself a charm drawn from the institutions 
under which they were formed, and which they have destroyed. They 
resemble Europeans who settle within the Tropics, and carry thither 
the strength and the energetic habits acquired in regions more propi- 
tious to the constitution. They differ as widely from princes nursed 
in the purple of imperial cradles, as the companions of Gama from 
their dwarfish and imbecile progeny, which, bom in a climate unfa- 
vourable to its growth and beauty, degenerates more and more, at 
every descent, from the qualities of the original conquerors. 

In this class three men stand pre-eminent, Caesar, Cromwell, and 
Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable triumvirate belongs 
undoubtedly to Csesar. He united the talents of Bonaparte to those of 
Cromwell ; and he possessed also, what neither Cromwell nor Bona- 
parte possessed, learning, taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and the 
manners of an accomplished gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon Mr. Hallam has instituted a 

E arallel, scarcely less ingenious than that which Burke has drawn 
etween Richard Cceur de Lion and Charles XII. of Sweden. In 
this parallel, however, and indeed throughout his work, we think 
that he hardly gives Cromwell fair measure. “ Cromwell,” says he, 
“ far unlike his antitype, never showed any signs of a legislative mind, 
or any desire to place his renown on that noblest basis, the ameliora- 
tion of social institutions.” The difference in this respect, we conceive, 
was not in the character of the men, but in the characters of the re- 
volutions by means of which they rose to power. The civil war in 
England had been undertaken to defend and restore ; the republicans 
of France set themselves to destroy. In England, the principles of 
the common law had never been disturbed, and most even of its forms 
•had been held sacred. In France, the law and its ministers had been 
swept away together. In France, therefore, legislation necessarily 
became the first business of the first settled government which rose on 
the ruins of the old system. The admirers of Inigo Jones have always 
maintained that his works are inferior to those of Sir Christopher 
Wren, only because the great fire of London gave to the latter such a 
field for the display of his powers as no architect in the history of the 
arorld ever possessed. Similar allowance must be made for Cromwell. 
If he erected little that was new, it was because there had been no 
general devastation to clear a space for him. As it was, he reformed 
the representative system in a most judicious manner. He rendered 
the administration of justice uniform throughout the island. We will 
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4uote a passage from his speech to the Parliament in September, 1656, 
which contains, we think, stronger indications of a legislative mind, 
than are to be found in the whole range of orations delivered on such 
occasions before or since. 

“There is one general grievance in the nation. It is the law. I 
think, I may say it, I have as eminent judges in this land as have been 
had, or that the nation has had for these many years. Truly, I could 
be particular as to the executive part, to the administration ; but that 
would trouble you. But the truth of it is, there are wicked and abomi- 
nable laws that will be in your power to alter. To hang a man for 
sixpence, threepence, I know not what — to hang for a trifle, and pardon 
murder, is in the ministration of the law through the ill framing of it. 
I have known in my experience abominable murders quitted ; and to 
see men lose their lives for petty matters ! This is a thing that God 
will reckon for; and I wish it may not lie upon this nation a day 
longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy ; and I hope I 
shall Cheerfully join with you in it.” 

Mr. Hallam truly says, that though it is impossible to rank Cromwell 
with Napoleon as a general, yet “ his exploits were as much above the 
level of his contemporaries, and more the effects of an original unedu- 
cated capacity.” Bonaparte was trained in the best military schools ; 
the army which he led to Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. 
Cromwell passed his youth and the prime of his manhood in a civil 
situation. He never looked on war till he was more than forty years 
old. He had first to form himself, and then to form his troops. Out 
of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and the best disciplined, 
the most orderly in peace, and tin most terrible in war, that Europe 
had seen. He called this body in.o existence. He led it to conquest 
He never fought a battle without gaining it. He never gained a 
victory without annihilating the force opposed to him. Yet his 
triumphs were not the highest glory of his military system. The 
respect which his troops paid to property, their attachment to the laws 
and religion of their country, their submission to the civil power, their 
temperance, their intelligence, their industry, are without parallel. It 
was after the Restoration that the spirit which their great leader had 
infused into them was most signally displayed. At the command of the 
established government, a government which hs 1 no means of enforcing 
obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose bai ks no enemy had ever 
seen, either in domestic or in continental war, laid down their arms, and 
retired into the mass of the people, thenceforward to be distinguished 
only by superior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in the pursuits of 
peace, from the other members of the community which they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his administration we think 
Cromwell far superior to Napoleon. “In civil government,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “there can be no adequate parallel between one who had sucked 
only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism, and oi^e to whom the stores of 
reason and philosophy were open.” These expressions, it seems to us. 
convey the highest eulogium on our great countryman. Reason ana 
philosophy did not teach the conqueror of Europe to command his 
passions, or to pursue, as a first object, the happiness of his people. 
They dia not prevent him from risking his fame and his power in a 
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frantic contest against the principles of human nature and the laws 
of the physical world, against the rage of the winter and the liberty of 
the sea. They did not exempt him from the influence of that most 
pernicious of superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not 
preserve him from the inebriation of prosperity, or restrain him from 
indecent querulousness and violence in adversity. On the other hand, 
the fanaticism of Cromwell never urged him on impracticable under- 
takings, or confused his perception of the public good. Inferior to 
Bonaparte in inventiejp, he was far superior to him in wisdom. The 
French Emperor is among conquerors what Voltaire is among writers, 
a miraculous child. His splendid genius was frequently clouded by 
fits of humour as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the nursery, 
who quarrels with his food, and dashes his playthings to pieces. 
Cromwell was emphatically a man He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, that masculine and full-grown robustness of mind, that 
equally diffused intellectual health, which, if our national partiality 
docs not mislead us, has peculiarly characterised the great men of 
England. Never was any ruler so conspicuously born for sovereignty 
The cup which has intoxicated almost all others sobered him. His 
spirit, restless from its own buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in 
majestic placidity as soon as it had reached the level congenial to it. 
He had nothing in common with that large class of men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in lower posts, and whose incapacity becomes 
obvious as soon as the public voice summons them to take the lead. 
Rapidly as his fortunes grew, his mind expanded more rapidly still. 
Insignificant as a private citizen, he was a great general ; he was a 
still greater prince. The manner of Napoleon was a theatrical com- 
pound, in which the coarseness of a revolutionary guard-room was 
blended with the ceremony of the old Court of Versailles. Cromwell, 
by the confession even of his enemies, exhibited in his demeanour the 
simple and natural nobleness of a man neither ashamed of his origin 
nor vain of his elevation, of a man who had found his proper place in 
society, and who felt secure that he was competent to fill it. Easy, 
even to familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned, he was 
punctilious only for his country. His own character he left to lake 
care of itself ; he left it to be defended by his victories in war, and his 
reforms in peace. But he was a jealous and implacable guardian of 
the public honour. He suffered a crazy Quaker to insult him in the 
midst of Whitehall, and revenged himself only by liberating him and 
giving him a dinner. But he was prepared to risk the chances of war 
to avenge the blood of a private Englishman. 

No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the 
best qualities of the middling orders, so strong a sympathy with the 
feelings and interests of his people. He was sometimes driven to 
arbitrary measures ; but he had a high, stout, honest, English heart. 
Hence it was that he loved to surround his throne with such men as 
Hale and Blake. Hence it was that he allowed so large a share ot 
political liberty to his subjects, and that, even when an opposition 
dangerous to his power and to his person almost compelled him to 
govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ from which, 
at a more favourable season, free institutions might spring. We 
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firmly believe that, if his first Parliament had not commenced its 
debates by disputing his title, his government would have been as 
mild at home as it was energetic and able abroad. He was a soldier , 
he had risen by war. Had his ambition been of an impure or selfish 
kind, it would have been easy for him to plunge his country into 
continental hostilities on a large scale, and to dazzle the restless 
factions which he ruled, by the splendour of his victories. Some of 
his enemies have sneeringly remarked, that in the successes obtained 
under his administration he had no personal share ; as if a man who 
had raised himself from obscurity to empire solely by his military 
talents, could have any unworthy leason for shrinking from military 
enterprise. This reproach is his highest glory. In the success of 
the English navy he could have no selfish interest. Its triumphs 
added nothing to his fame ; its increase added nothing to his 
means of overawing his enemies ; its great leader was not his 
friend. Yet he took a peculiar pleasure in encouraging that noble 
service which, of all the instruments employed by an English govern- 
ment, is the most impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for 
good. His administration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory. 
It was not one of those peiiods of overstrained and convulsive 
exertion which necessarily prod uce debility and languor. Its energy 
was natural, healthful, temperate. He placed England at the head of 
the Protestant interest, and in the first rank of Christian Powers. He 
taught every nation to value her friendship and to dread her enmity. 
But he did not squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest her 
with that supremacy which no power, in the modern system of 
Europe, can safely affect, or can long retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did not carry 
the banners of the Commonwealth in triumph to distant capitals, if he 
did not adorn Whitehall with the spoils of the Stadthouse and the 
Louvre, if he did not portion out Flanders and Germany into princi- 
palities for his kinsmen and his generals, he did not, on the othei 
hand, see his country overrun by the armies of nations which his 
ambition had provoked. He did not drag out the last years of his 
life an exile and a prisoner, in an unhealthy climate and under an 
ungenerous jailer, raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, and 
brooding over visions of departed glory. He went down to his grave 
in the fulness of his power and his fame ; and he left to his son an 
authority which any man of ordinary firmness and prudence would 
have retained. 

But for the weakness of that foolish Ishboslieth, the opinions which 
we have been expressing would, we believe, now have formed the 
orthodox creed of good Englishmen. We might now be writing 
under the government of his Highness Oliver V. or Richard IV., 
Protector, by the grace of God, of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging. The 
form of the great founder of the dynasty on horseback, as when 
he led the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he took the 
mace from the table of the Commons, would adorn our squares and 
overlook our public offices from Charing-Cross ; and sermons in his 
praise woukl be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of Septem- 
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ber, by court-chaplains, guiltless of the abomination of the 
surplice. 

But, though his memory has not been taken under the patronage of 
any party, though every device has been used to blacken it, though 
to praise him would long have been a punishable crime, yet truth and 
merit at last prevail. Cowards who had trembled at the very sound 
of his name, tools of office who, like Downing, had been proud of the 
honour of lacqueying his coach, might insult him in loyal speeches 
and addresses. Venal poets might transfer to the King the same 
eulogies, little the worse for wear, which they had bestowed on the 
Protector. A tickle multitude might crowd to shout and scoff 
round the gibbeted remains of the greatest Prince and Soldier of 
the age. But when the Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant 
in his own palace, when the conquests which had been made by the 
armies of Cromwell were sold to pamper the harlots of Charles, 
when Englishmen were sent to fight under the banners of France, 
against the independence of Europe and the Protestant religion, 
many honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had 
never suffered his country to be ill used by any but himself. It must 
indeed have been difficult for any Englishman to see the salaried 
Viceroy of France, at the most important crisis of his fate, sauntering 
through his harem, yawning and talking nonsense over a despatch, or 
beslobbering his brother and his courtiers in a fit of maudlin affection , 1 
without a respectful and tender remembrance of him before whose 
genius the young pride of Louis and the veteran craft of Mazarine 
had stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain on the land and Holland 
on the sea, and whose imperial voice had arrested the victorious arms 
of Sweden and the persecuting fires of Rome. Even to the present 
day his character, though constantly attacked, and scarcely ever 
defended, is popular with the great body of our countrymen. 

The most questionable act of his life was the execution of Charles. 
We have already strongly condemned that proceeding ; but we by no 
means consider it as one which attaches any peculiar stigma of 
infamy to the names of those who participated in it. It was an 
unjust and an injudicious display of violent party spirit ; but it was 
not a cruel or perfidious measure. It had all those features which dis- 
tinguish the errors of magnanimous and intrepid spirits from base 
and malignant crimes. 

We cannot quit this interesting topic without saying a few words on 
a transaction, which Mr. Hallam has made the subject of a severe 
accusation against Cromwell ; and which has been made by others the 
subject of a severe accusation against Mr. Hallam. We conceive that 
both the Protector and the historian may be vindicated. Mr. Hallam 
tells us that Cromwell sold fifty English gentlemen as slaves in Bar- 
badoes. For making this statement he has been charged with two 
high literary crimes. The first accusation is, that, from his violent 
prejudices against Oliver, he has calumniated him falsely. The second, 
preferred by the same accuser, is, that from his violent fondness for the 
same Oliver, he has hidden his calumnies against him, at the fag-end 

1 Such exhibition* by Charles II., and many more of the same kind, are recorded faf 
Pepys. See Murray's Reprint, edit. i8fs i 

$«* 
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of a note, instead of putting them into the text. Both these impute- 
tions cannot possibly be true, and it happens that neither is so. His 
censors will find, when they take the trouble to read his book, that 
the story is mentioned in the text as well as in the notes ; and they 
will also find, when they take the trouble to read some other books, 
with which speculators on English history ought to be acquainted, 
that the story is true. If there coulC have been any doubt about the 
matter, Burton's Diary must have set it at rest. But, in truth, there 
was abundant and superabundant evidence before the appearance of 
that valuable publication. Not to mention the authority to which Mr. 
Hal ,am refers, and which alone is perfectly satisfactory, there is Slingsby 
Bethel's account of the proceedings of Richard Cromwell's Parliament, 
published immediately after its dissolution. He was a member ; he 
must, therefore, have known what happened ; and, violent as his pre- 
judices were, he never could have been such an idiot as to state posi- 
tive falsehoods with respect to public transactions which had taken 
place only a few days before. 

It will not be quite so easy to defend Cromwell against Mr. Hallam, 
as to defend Mr. Hallam against those who attack his history. But 
the story is certainly by no means so bad as he takes it to be. In the 
first place, this slavery was merely the compulsory labour to which 
every transported convict is liable. N obody acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the last century can be ignorant that such convicts were 
generally termed slaves ; until discussions about another species of 
slavery, far more miserable and altogether unmerited, rendered the 
word too odious to be applied even to felons of English origin. These 
persons enjoyed the protection of the Jaw during the term of their 
service, which was only five years. The punishment of transportation 
has been inflicted, by almost every government that England has ever 
had, for political offences. After Monmouth's insurrection, and after 
the rebellions in 1715 and 1745, great numbers of the prisoners were 
sent to America. These considerations ought, we think, to free 
Cromwell from the imputation of having inflicted on his enemies any 
punishment which in itself is of a shocking and atrocious character. 

To transport fifty men, however, without a trial, is bad enough. But 
let us consider, in the first place, that some of these men were taken 
in arms against the Government, and that it is not clear that they 
were not all so taken. In that case, Cromwell or his officers might, 
according to the usage of those unhappy times, have put them to the 
sword, or turned them over to the provost-marshal at once. This,i*e 
allow, is not a complete vindication ; for execution by martial law 
ought never Vo take place but under circumstances which admit of 09 
delay ; and if there is time to transport men, there will be time te> 
try them. 

The defenders of the measure stated in the House of Commons, 
that the persons thus transported not only consented to go, but wont 
with remarkable cheerfulness. By this, we suppose, it is to be under- 
stood, not that they had any very violent desire to be. bound appren- 
tices in Barbadoes, but that they considered themselves as, on the 
whole, fortunate and leniently treated, in the situation in which they 
had placed themselves. 
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When these considerations are fairly estimated, it must, we think, 
Oe allowed, that this selling into slavery was not, as it seems at first 
sight, a barbarous outrage, unprecedented in our annals, but merely a 
very arbitrary proceeding, which, like most of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Cromwell, was rather a violation of positive law than of any 
great principles of justice and mercy. When Mr. Hallani declares it 
to have been more oppressive than any of the measures of Charles II., 
he forgets, we imagine, that under the reign of that prince, and during 
the administration of Lord Clarendon, many of the Roundheads were, 
without any trial, imprisoned at a distance from England, merely in 
order to remove them beyond the reach of the great liberating writ 
of our law. But, in fact, it is not fair to compare the cases. The 
Government of Charles was perfectly secure. The u seo dura et regni 
novitas” is the great apology of Cromwell. 

From the moment that Cromwell is dead and buried, we go on in 
almost perfect harmony with Mr. Hallam to the end of his book. The 
times which followed the Restoration peculiarly require that unsparing 
impartiality which is his most distinguishing virtue. No part of our 
history, during the last three centuries, presents a spectacle of such 
general weariness. The whole breed of our statesmen seems to have 
degenerated ; and their moral and intellectual littleness strikes us with 
the more disgust, because we see it placed in immediate contrast 
with the high and majestic qualities of the race which they succeeded. 
In the great civil war, even the bad cause had been rendered respect- 
able and amiable by the purity and elevation of mind which many of 
its friends displayed. Under Charles II., the best and noblest of ends 
was disgraced by means the most cruel and sordid. The rage of fac- 
tion succeeded to the love of liberty. Loyalty died away into servility. 
We look in vain among the leading politicians of either side for steadi- 
ness of principle, or even for that vulgar fidelity to party which, in our 
time, it is esteemed infamous to violate. The inconsistency, perfidy, 
and baseness, which the leaders constantly practised, which their fol- 
lowers defended, and which the great body of the people regarded, as, 
it seems, with little disapprobation, appear in the present age almost 
incredible. In the age of Charles I., they would, we believe, have ex- 
cited as much astonishment. 

Man, however, is always the same. And when so marked a differ- 
ence appears between two generations, it is certain that the solution 
may be found in their respective circumstances. The principal states- 
men of the reign of Charles II. were trained during the civil war and 
the revolutions which followed it. Such a period is eminently favourable 
to the growth of quick and active talents. It forms a class of men, 
shrewd, vigilant, inventive ; of men, whose dexterity triumphs oyer the 
most perplexing combinations of circumstances, whose presaging in- 
stinct no sign of the times, no incipient change of public feeling, can 
elude. But it is an unpropitious season for the firm and masculine 
virtues. The statesman who enters on his career at such a time, can 
form no permanent connections, can make no accurate observations on 
the higher parts of political science. Before he can attach himself 
to a party, it is scattered. Before he can study the nature of a govern- 
ment, it is overturned. The oath of abjuration comes close on the 
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oath of allegiance. The association which was subscribed yesterday 
is burned by the hangman to-day. In the midst of the constant eddy 
and change, self-preservation becomes the first object of the adven- 
turer. It is a task too hard for the strongest head to keep itself from 
becoming giddy in the eternal whirl. Public spirit is out of the ques- 
tion. A laxity of principle, without which no public man can be emi- 
nent or even safe, becomes too common to be scandalous ; and the 
whole nation looks coolly on instances of apostasy which would startle 
the foulest turncoat of more settled times. 

The history of France since the Revolution affords some striking 
illustrations of these remarks. The same man was minister of the 
Republic, of Bonaparte, of Louis XVII I.* of Bonaparte again after 
his return from Elba, of Louis again after his return from Ghent. Yet 
all these manifold treasons by no means seemed to destroy his influence, 
or even to fix any peculiar stain of infamy on his character We, to 
be sure, did not know what to make of him ; but his countrymen did nol 
seem to be shocked ; and in truth they had little right to be shocked : for 
there was scarcely one Frenchman distinguished in the state or in the 
army, who had not, according to the best of his talents and opportu- 
nities, emulated the example. It was natural, too, that this should be 
the case. The rapidity and violence with which change followed 
change in the affairs of France towaids the close of the last century, 
had taken away the reproach of inconsistency, unfixed the principles 
of public men, and produced in many minds a general scepticism and 
indifference about principles of government. 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of Charles II. 
will think himself entitled to indulge in any feelings of national supe- 
riority over the Dictionnaire des Giroueitcs . Shaftesbiuy was surely 
a far less respectable man than Talleyrand j and it would be injustice 
even to Fouche to compare him with Lauderdale. Nothing, indeed, 
can more clearly show how low the standard of political morality had 
fallen in this country than the fortunes of the men whrm we have 
named. The Government wanted a ruffian to carry on the most atro- 
cious system of misgovernment with which any nation was ever cursed, 
to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and sword, the drowning of women, 
and the frightful torture of the boot. And they found him among the 
chiefs of the rebellion and the subscribers of the Covenant. The op- 
position looked for a chief to head them in the most desperate attacks 
ever made, under the forms of the Constitution, on any English 
administration : and they selected the minister who had the deepest 
share in the worst parts of that administration, the soul of the Cabal" 
the counsellor who had shut up the Exchequer and urged on the 
Dutch war. The whole political drama was of the same cast. No 
unity of plan, no decent propriety of character and costume, could be 
found in the wild and monstrous harlequinade. The whole was made 
up of extravagant transformations and burlesque contrasts ; Atheists 
turned Puritans ; Puritans turned Atheists ; republicans defending the 
divine right of Kings ; prostitute courtiers clamouring for the liberties 
of the people ; judges inflaming the rage of mobs ; patriots pocketing 
bribes from foreign powers ; a Popish prince torturing Presbyterians 
into Episcopacy in one part of the island ; Presbyterians cutting c& 
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the heads of Popish noblemen and gentlemen in the other. Public 
opinion has its natural flux and reflux. After a violent burst, there is 
commonly a reaction. But vicissitudes so extraordinary as those 
which marked the reign of Charles II., can only be explained by sup- 
posing an utter want of principle in the political world. On neither 
side was there fidelity enough to face a reverse. Those honourable re- 
treats from power which, in later days, parties have often made, with 
loss, but still in good order, in firm union, with unbroken spirit and 
formidable means of annoyance, were utterly unknown. As soon as a 
check took place a total rout followed : arms and colours were thrown 
away. The vanquished troops, like the Italian mercenaries of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enlisted on the very field 
of battle in the service of the conquerors. In a nation proud 
of its sturdy justice and plain good sense, no party could be found 
to take a firm middle stand between the worst of oppositions and 
the worst of courts. When, on charges as wild as Mother 
Goose’s tales, on the testimony of wretches who proclaimed them- 
selves to be spies and traitors, and whom everybody now believes to 
have been also liars and murderers, the offal of jails and brothels, the 
leavings of the hangman’s whip and shears, Catholics guilty of nothing 
but their religion were led like sheep to the Protestant shambles, 
where were the loyal Tory gentry and the passively obedient clergy ? 
And where, when the time of retribution came, when laws were 
strained, and juries packed to destroy the leaders of the Whigs, 
when charters were invaded, when Jefferies and Kirke were making 
Somersetshire what Lauderdale and Graham had made Scotland, 
where were the ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the members 
of ignoramus juries, the wearers of the Polish medal ? All-powerful 
to destroy others, unable to save themselves, the members of the two 
parties oppressed and were oppressed, murdered and were murdered, 
in their turn. No lucid interval occurred between the frantic paroxysms 
of two contradictory illusions. 

To the frequent changes of the government during the twenty years 
which had preceded the Restoration, this unsteadiness is in a great 
measure to be attributed. Other causes had also been at work. Even 
if the country had been governed by the House of Cromwell or the 
remains of the Long Parliament, the extreme austerity of the Puritans 
would necessarily have produced a revulsion. Towards the close of 
the Protectorate many signs indicated that a time of licence was at 
hand. But the restoration of Charles II. rendered the change won- 
derfully rapid and violent. Profligacy became a test of orthodoxy 
and loyalty, a qualification for rank and office. A deep and general 
taint infected the morals of the most influential classes, and spread 
itself through every province of letters. Poetry inflamed the pas- 
sions ; philosophy undermined the principles ; divinity itself inculca- 
ting an abject reverence for the Court, gave additional effect to its 
licentious example. We look in vain for those qualities which lend a 
charm to the errors of high arid ardent natures, for the generosity, the 
tenderness, the chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appetites into pas- 
sions, and impart to vice itself a portion of the majesty of virtue. 
The excesses of that age remind us of the humours of a gang of foot- 
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pads, revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash-house. In the 
fashionable libertinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an impudence, a 
lowness, a dirtiness, which can be paralleled only among the heroes 
and heroines of that filthy and heartless literature which encouraged 
it. One nobleman of great abilities wanders about as a Merry-Andrew. 
Another harangues the mob stark naked from a window. A third 
lays in ambush to cudgel a man who has offended him. A knot of 
gentlemen of high rank and influence combine to push their fortunes 
at court by circulating stories intended to ruin an innocent girl, stories 
which had no foundation, and which, if they lmd been true, would 
never have passed the lips of a man of honour . 1 A dead child is 
found in the palace, the offspring of some maid of honour by some cour- 
tier, or perhaps by Charles himself. The whole flight of panders and 
buffoons pounce upon it, and carry it in triumph to the royal laboratory, 
where his Majesty, after a brutal jest, dissects it for the amusement of 
the assembly, and probably of its father among the rest. The favourite 
Duchess stamps about Whitehall, cursing and swearing. The minis- 
ters employ their time at the council-board in making. mouths at each 
other, and taking off each other’s gestures for the amusement of the 
King. The Peers at a conference begin to pommel each other, and to 
tear collars and periwigs. A speaker in the Mouse of Commons gives 
offence to the court. He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, and his nose 
is cut to the bone. This ignominious dissoluteness, or rather, if we may 
venture to designate it by it re only proper word, blackguardism of feel- 
ing and manners, coula not but spread from private to public life. 
The cynical sneers, the epicurean sophistry, which had driven honour 
and virtue from one part of the character, extended their influence 
over every other. The second generation of the statesmen of this 
reign were worthy pupils of the schools in which they had been 
trained, of the gaming-table of Grammont, and the tiring-room of 
Nell. In no other age could such a trifler as Buckingham have exer- 
cised any political influence. In no other age could the path to power 
and glory have been thrown open to the manifold infamies of Churchill. 

The history of that celebrated man shows, more clearly perhaps 
than that of any other individual, the malignity and extent of the corrup- 
tion which had eaten into the heart of the public morality. An Eng- 
lish gentleman of family attaches himself to a Prince who has seduced 
his sister, and accepts rank and wealth as the price of her shame and 
his own. He then repays by ingratitude the benefits which he has 
purchased by ignominy, betrays his patron in a manner which the 
best cause cannot excuse, and commits an act not only of private 
treachery, but of distinct military desertion. To his conduct at the 
crisis of the fate of James, no service in modern times has, as far as 
we remember, furnished any parallel. The conduct of N ey, scanda- 
lous enough no doubt, is the very fastidiousness of honour in compari- 
son of it. The perfidy of Arnold approaches it most nearly. In our 
age and country no talents, no services, no party attachments, could 
bear any man up under such mountains of infamy. Yet, even before 

1 The manner in which Hamilton relates the circumstances of the atrocious plot against 
poor Anne Hyde, is, if possible, more disgraceful to the court, of which ho may be considered 
as a specimen, than the plot itself. 
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Churchill had performed those great actions which in some degree 
redeem his character with posterity, the load lay very lightly on him. 
He had others in abundance to keep him in countenance. Godolphin, 
Orford, Danby, the trimmer Halifax, the renegade Sunderland, were 
all men of the same class. 

Where such was the political morality of the noble and the wealthy, 
it may easily be conceived that those professions which, even in the 
best times, are peculiarly liable to corruption, were in a frightful state. 
Such a bench and such a bar England has never seen. Jones, 
Scroggs, Jefferies, North, Wright, Sawyer, Williams, Shower, are to 
this day the spots and blemishes of our legal chronicles. Differing in 
constitution and in situation, whether blustering or cringing, whether 
persecuting Protestants or Catholics, they were equally unprincipled 
and inhuman. The part which the Church played was not equally 
atrocious ; but it must have been exquisitely diverting to a scoffer. 
Never were principles so loudly professed, and so flagrantly aban- 
doned. The Royal prerogative had been magnified to the skies in 
theological works. The doctrine of passive obedience had been 
preached from innumerable pulpits. The University of Oxford had 
sentenced the works of the most moderate constitutionalists to the 
flames. The accession of a Catholic King, the frightful cruelties com- 
mitted in the west of England, never shook the steady loyalty of the 
clergy. But did they serve the King for nought? He laid his hand 
on them, and they cursed him to his face. He touched the revenue of 
a college and the liberty of some prelates ; and the whole profession 
set up a yell worthy of Hugh Peters hini*»elf. Oxfoid sent her plate 
to an invader with more alacrity than she had shown when Charles I. 
requested it. Nothing was said about, the wickedness of resistance till 
resistance had done its work, till the anointed vicegerent of Heaven 
had been driven away, and it had become plain that he would never 
be restored, or would be restored at least under strict limitations. The 
clergy went back, it must be owned, to their old theory, as soon as 
they found that it would do them no harm. 

To the general baseness and profligacy of the times Clarendon is 
principally indebted for his high reputation He was, in every respect, 
a man unfit for his age, at once too good fo/ it and too bad for it He 
seemed to be one of the statesmen of Elizabeth, transplanted at once 
to a state of society widely different from tli it in which the abilities of 
such statesmen had been serviceable. In the sixteenth century, the 
Royal prerogative had scarcely been called in question. A minister 
# who held it high was in no danger, so long as he used it well. That 
attachment to the Crown, that extreme jealousy of popular encroach- 
ments, that love, half religious, half political, for the Church, which, 
frond the beginning of the Long Parliament, showed itself in Claren- 
don, and his sufferings, his long residence in France, and his high 
station in the government, served to strengthen, would, a hundred 
years earlier, have secured to him the favour of his sovereign without 
rendering him odious to the people. His probity, his correctness in 
private life, his decency of deportment, ana his general ability, would 
not have misbecome a colleague of Walsingham and Burleigh. But, 
ia the times on which he was cast, his errors and his virtues were alike 
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out of place. He imprisoned men without trial He was accused of 
raising unlawful contributions on the people for the support of the 
army. The abolition of the Triennial Act was one of his favourite 
objects. He seems to have meditated the revival of the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission Court. His zeal for the prerogative made 
him unpopular ; but it could not secure to him the favour of a master 
far more desirous of ease and pleasure than of power. Charles would 
rather have lived in exile and privacy, with abundance of money, a 
crowd of mimics to amuse him, and a score of mistresses, than have 
purchased the absolute dominion of the world by the privations and 
exertions to which Clarendon was constantly urging him. A council- 
lor who was always bringing him papers and giving him advice, and 
who stoutly refused to compliment Lady Castlemaine and to carry 
messages to Miss Stewart, soon became more hateful to him than ever 
Cromwell had been. Thus, considered by the people as an oppressor, 
by the Court as a censor, the Minister fell from his high office with a 
ruin more violent and destructive than could ever have been his fate, 
if he had either respected the principles of the Constitution or flattered 
the vices of the King. 

Mr. Hallam has formed, we think, a most correct estimate of the 
character and administration of Clarendon. But he scarcely makes a 
sufficient allowance for the wear and tear which honesty almost neces- 
sarily sustains in the friction of political life, and which in times so 
rough as those through which Clarendon passed, must be very con- 
siderable. When these are fairly estimated, we think that his integ- 
rity may be allowed to pass muster. A high-minded man he certainly 
was not, either in public or in private affairs. His own account of his 
conduct in the affair of his daughter is the most extraordinary passage 
in autobiography. We except nothing even in the confessions of 
Rousseau. Several writers have taken a perverted and absurd pride 
in representing themselves as detestable ; but no other ever laboured 
hard to make himself despicable and ridiculous. In one important 
particular Clarendon showed as little regard to the honour of his 
country as he had shown to that of his family. He accepted a sub- 
sidy from France for the relief of Portugal. But this method of ob- 
taining money was soon afterwards practised to a much greater extent, 
and for objects much less respectable, both by the Court and by the 
Opposition. 

These pecuniary transactions are commonly considered as the most 
disgraceful part of the history of those times ; and they were no 
doubt highly reprehensible. Yet, in justice to the Whigs and to Charles 
himself, we must admit that they were not so shameful or atrocious as 
at the present day they appear. The etfect of violent animosities be- 
tween parties, has always been an indifference to the general welfare 
and honour of the State. A politician, where factions run high, is in- 
terested not for the whole people, but for his own section of it. The 
rest are, in his view, strangers, enemies, or rather pirates. The 
strongest aversion which he can feel to any foreign power is the ardour 
of friendship, compared with the loathing which he entertains towards 
those domestic foes with whom he is cooped up in a narrow space, 
with whom he lives in a constant interchange of petty injuries and 
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insults, and from whom, in the day of their success, he has to expect 
severities far beyond any that a conqueror from a distant country 
would inflict. Thus, in Greece, it was a point of honour for a man to 
leave his country and cleave to his party. No aristocratical citizen of 
Samos or Corcyra would have hesitated to call in the aid of Lacedae- 
mon. The multitude, on the contrary, looked to Athens. In the 
Italian states of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from the same 
cause, no man was so much a Florentine or a Pisan as a Ghibeline or 
a Guelf. It may be doubted whether there was a single individual 
who would have scrupled to raise his party from a state of depression, 
by opening the gates of his native city to a French or an Aragonese 
force. The Reformation, dividing almost every European country 
into two parts, produced similar effects. The Catholic was too strong 
for the Englishman, the Huguenot for the Frenchman. The Protes- 
tant statesmen of Scotland and France accordingly called in the aid 
of Elizabeth ; and the Papists of the League brought a Spanish army 
into the very heart of France. The commotions to which the French 
Revolution gave rise have been followed by the same consequences. 
The Republicans in every part of Europe were eager to see the armies 
of the National Convention and the Directory appear among them, 
and exulted in defeats which distressed and humbled those whom they 
considered as their worst enemies, their own rulers. The princes and 
nobles of France, on the other hand, did their utmost to bring invaders 
to Paris. A very short time has elapsed since the Apostolical party 
in Spain invoked, too successfully, the support of strangers. 

The great contest which raged in England during the seventeenth 
century, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, extinguished, not 
indeed in the body of the people, but in those classes which were 
most actively engaged in politics, almost all national feelings. Charles 
II. and many of his courtiers had passed a large part of their lives in 
banishment, serving in foreign armies, living on the bounty of 
foreign treasuries, soliciting foreign aid to re-estaolish monarchy in 
their native country. The oppressed Cavaliers in England constantly 
looked to France and Spain for deliverance and revenge. Clarendon 
censures the continental governments with great bitterness for not in- 
terfering in our internal dissensions. During the Protectorate, not 
only the Royalist, but the disaffected of all parties, appear to have been 
desirous of assistance from abroad. It is not strange, therefore, that, 
amidst the furious contests which followed the Restoration, the vio- 
lence of party feeling should produce effects which would probably 
•have attended it even in an age less distinguished by laxity of principle 
and indelicacy of sentiment. It was not till a natural death bad ter- 
minated the paralytic old age of the Jacobite party, that the evil was 
completely at an end. The Whigs long looked to Holland, the High 
Tories to France. The former concluded the Barrier Treaty ; some 
of the latter entreated the Court of Versailles to send an expedition to 
England. Many men who, however erroneous their political notions 
might be, were unquestionably honourable in private life, accepted 
money without scruple from the foreign powers which were favourable 
to the Pretender. 

Never was there less of national feeling among the higher orders 
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than during the reign of Charles II. That prince, on the one side, 
thought it better to be the deputy of an absolute king than the king of 
a free people. Algernon Sydney, on the other hand, would gladly have 
aided France in all her ambitious schemes, and have seen England 
reduced to the condition of a province, in the wild hope that a foreign 
despot would assist him to establish his darling republic. The King 
took the money of France to assist him in the enterprise which he 
meditated against the liberty of his subjects, with as little scruple as 
Frederic of Prussia or Alexander of Russia accepted our subsidies in 
time of war. The leaders of the Opposition no more thought them- 
selves disgraced by the presents of Louis, than a gentleman of our 
own time thinks himself disgraced by the liberality of powerful and 
wealthy members of his party who pay his election bill. The money 
which the King received from France had been largely employed to 
corrupt members of Parliament. The enemies of the Court might 
think it fair, or even absolutely necessary, to encounter bribery with 
bribery. Thus they took the French gratuities, the needy among them 
for their own use, the rich probably for the general purposes of the 
party, without any scruple. If we compare their conduct, not with 
that of English statesmen in our own time, but with that of persons 
in those foreign countries which are now situated as England then 
was, we shall probably see reason to abate something of the severity 
of censure with which it has been the fashion to visit those proceed- 
ings. Yet, when every allowance is made, the transaction is suffi- 
ciently offensive. It is satisfactory to find that Lord Russell stands 
free from any imputation of personal participation in the spoil. An 
age so miserably poor in all the moral qualities which render public 
characters respectable, can ill spare the credit which it derives from a 
man, not indeed conspicuous for talents or knowledge, but honest even 
in his errors, respectable in every relation of life, rationally pious, 
steadily and placidly brave. 

The great improvement which took place in our breed of public 
men is principally to be ascribed to the Revolution. Yet that 
memorable event, in a great measure, took its character from the 
very vices which it was the means of reforming. It was assuredly a 
happy revolution, and a useful revolution ; but it was not, what it 
has often been called, a glorious revolution. William, and William 
alone, derived glory from it. The transaction was, in almost every 
part, discreditable to England. That a tyrant who had violated the 
fundamental laws of the country, who had attacked the rights of its 
greatest corporations, who had begun to persecute the established 
religion of the state, who had never respected the law either in his 
superstition or in his revenge, could not be pulled down without the 
aid of a foreign army, is a circumstance not very grateful to our 
national pride. Yet this is the least degrading part of the story. 
The shameless insincerity, the warm assurances of general support 
which James received, down to the moment of general desertion, 
indicate a meanness of spirit and a looseness of morality most dis- 
graceful to the age. That the enterprise succeeded, at least that it 
succeeded without bloodshed or commotion, was principally owing to 
an act of ungrateful perfidy, such as no soldier had ever before 
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committed, and to those monstrous fictions respecting the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, which persons of the highest rank were not ashamed 
to circulate. In all the proceedings of the Convention, in the con- 
ference particularly, we see that littleness of mind which is the chief 
characteristic of the times. The resolutions on which the two Houses 
at last agreed were as bad as any resolutions for so excellent a purpose 
could be. Their feeble and contradictory language was evidently 
intended to save the credit of the Tories, who were ashamed to name 
what they were not ashamed to do. Through the whole transaction 
no commanding talents were displayed by any Englishman ; no 
extraordinary risks were run ; no sacrifices were made for the deliver- 
ance of the nation, except the sacrifice which Churchill made of honour 
and Anne of natural affection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, as we have already said, for the 
Church of England, that the Reformation in this country was effected 
by men who cared little about religion. And, in the same manner, it 
was fortunate for our civil government that the Revolution was in a 
great measure effected by men who cared little about their political 
principles. At such a crisis, splendid talents and strong passions 
might have done more harm than good. There was far greater 
reason to fear that too much would be attempted, and that violent 
movements would produce an equally violent reaction, than that too 
little would be done in the way pf change. Rut narrowness of 
intellect and flexibility of principle, though they may be serviceable, 
can never be respectable. 

If in the Revolution itself there was little that can properly be 
called glorious, there was still less in the events which followed. In 
a church which had as one man declared the doctrine of resistance 
unchristian, only four hundred persons refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to a government founded on resistance. In the preceding 
generation, both the Episcopal and the Presbyterian clergy, rather 
than concede points of conscience not more important, had resigned 
their livings by thousands. 

The churchmen, at the time of the Revolution, justified their conduct 
by all those profligate sophisms which are called Jesuitical, and which 
are commonly reckoned among the peculiar sins of Popery, but which 
in fact are everywhere the anodynes employed by minds rather subtle 
than strong, to quiet those internal twinges which they cannot but 
feel and which they will not obey. As their oath was in the teeth of 
their principles, so was their conduct in the teeth of their oath. Their 
constant machinations against the government, to which they had 
sworn fidelity, brought a reproach on their order and on Christianity 
itself. A distinguished churchman has not scrupled to say, that th« 
rapid increase of infidelity at that time, was principally produced by 
the disgust which the faithless conduct of his brethren excited in men 
not sufficiently candid or judicious to discern the beauties of the 
system amidst the vices of its ministers. 

But the reproach was not confined to the Church. In every 
political party, in the Cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy abounded. 
The very men whom William loaded with benefits, and in whom he 
reposed most confidence, with his seals of office in their hands, kept up 
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a correspondence with the exiled family. Orford, Carmarthen, and 
Shrewsbury were guilty of this odious treachery. Even Devonshire is 
not altogether free from suspicion. It may well be conceived that, at 
such a time, such a nature as that of Marlborough would riot in the 
very luxury of baseness. His former treason, thoroughly furnished 
with all that makes infamy exquisite, placed him indeed under the 
disadvantage which attends every artist from the time that he pro- 
duces a masterpiece. Yet his second great stroke may excite 
wonder, even in those who appreciate all the merit of the first. 
Lest his admirers should be able to say, that at the time of the 
Revolution he had betrayed his King from any other than selfish 
motives, he proceeded to betray his country. He sent intelligence 
to the French court of a secret expedition intended to attack Brest. 
The consequence was that the expedition failed, and that eight 
hundred British soldiers lost their lives from the abandoned villany of 
a British general. Yet this man has been canonised by so many 
eminent writers, that to speak of him as he deserves may seem 
scarcely decent. To us he seems to be the very San Ciappelletto 
of the political calendar. 

The reign of William III., as Mr. Hallam happily says, was 
the nadir of the national prosperity. It was also the nadir of the 
national character of England. During that period was gathered 
the rank harvest of vices, sown during thirty years of licen- 
tiousness and confusion ; but it was also the seedtime of great 
virtues. ' 

The press was emancipated from the censorship soon after the 
Revolution ; and the Government immediately fell under the cen- 
sorship of the press. Statesmen had a scrutiny to endure which 
was every day becoming more and more severe. The extreme 
violence of opinions had abated. The Whigs learned moderation in 
office ; the Tories learned the principles of liberty in opposition. The 
parties almost constantly approximated, often met, sometimes crossed 
each other. There were occasional bursts of violence ; but, from the 
time of the Revolution, those bursts were constantly becoming less 
and less terrible. The severity with which the Tories, at the close of 
the reign of Anne, treated some of those who had directed public 
affairs during the war of the Grand Alliance, and the retaliatory 
measures of the Whigs, after the accession of the House of Hanover, 
cannot be justified ; but they were by no means in the style of the 
infuriated parties, whose alternate murders had disgraced our history 
towi ;ds the close of the reign of Charles II. At the fall of 
W^pole far greater moderation was displayed. And from that 
time it has been the practice, a practice not strictly according to 
the theory of our Constitution, but still most salutary, to consider 
the loss of office, and the public disapprobation, as punishments 
sufficient for errors in the administration not imputable to personal 
corruption. Nothing, we believe, has contributed more than this 
lenity to raise the character of public men. Ambition is of itself a 
game sufficiently hazardous and sufficiently deep to inflame the 
passions without adding property, life, and liberty to the stake. 
Where the play runs so desperately high as in the seventeeth century, 
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honour is at end. Statesmen, instead of being as they should be, at 
once mild and steady, are at once ferocious and inconsistent. The 
axe is for ever before their eyes. A popular outcry sometimes un- 
nerves them, and sometimes makes them desperate ; it drives them to 
unworthy compliances, or to measures of vengeance as cruel as those 
which they have reason to expect. A Minister in our times need not 
fear either to be firm or to be merciful. Our old policy in this respect 
was as absurd as that of the king in the Eastern Tales, who pro- 
claimed that any physician who pleased might come to court and 
prescribe for his diseases, but that if the remedies failed the adven- 
turer should lose his head. It is easy to conceive how many able 
men would refuse to undertake the cure on such conditions ; how 
much the sense of extreme danger would confuse the perceptions, 
and cloud the intellect of the practitioner, at the very crises which 
most called for self-possession, and how strong his temptation would 
be, if he found that he had committed a blunder, to escape the conse- 
quences of it by poisoning his patient. 

But in fact it would have been impossible, since the Revolution, to 
punish any Minister for the general course of his policy, with the 
slightest semblance of justice ; for since that time no Minister has 
been able to pursue any general course of policy without the approba- 
tion of the Parliament. The most important effects of that great 
change were, as Mr. Hallam has most truly said, and most ably 
shown, those which it indirectly produced. Thenceforward it became 
the interest of the executive government to protect those very doc- 
trines which an executive government is in general inclined to perse- 
cute. The sovereign, the ministers, the courtiers, at last even the 
universities and the clergy, were changed into advocates of the right 
of resistance. In the theory of the Whigs, in the situation of the 
Tories, in the common interests of all public men, the Parliamentary 
constitution of the country found perfect security. The power of the 
House of Commons, in particular, has been steadily on the increase. 
By the practice of granting supplies for short terms, and appropriating 
them to particular services, it has rendered its approbation as neces- 
sary in practice to all the measures of the executive government, as 
it is in theory to a legislative act. 

Mr. Hallam appears to have begun with the reign of Henry VII., 
as the period at which what is called modern history, in contra- 
distinction to the history of the middle ages, is generally supposed to 
.commence. He has stopped at the accession of George III., 
“from unwillingness,” as he says, “to excite the prejudices of 
modern politics, especially those connected with personal character.” 
These two eras, we think, deserved the distinction on other grounds. 
Our remote posterity, when looking back on our history in that 
comprehensive manner in which remote posterity alone can, without 
much danger of error, look back on it, will probably observe those 
points with peculiar interest. They are, if we mistake not, the 
beginning and the end of an entire and separate chapter in out 
annals. The period which lies between them is a perfect cycle, a great 
year of the public mind. 

In the reign of Henry VII., all the political differences which 
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had agitated England since the Norman conquest seemed to be 
set at rest The long and fierce struggle between the Crown and the 
Barons had terminated. The grievances which had produced the 
rebellions of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade had disappeared. Villanage 
was scarcely known. The two Royal Houses, whose conflicting 
claims had long convulsed the kingdom, were at length united. 
The claimants whose pretensions, just or unjust, had disturbed the 
new settlement, were overthrown. In religion there was no open 
dissent, and probably very little secret heresy. The old subjects of 
contention, in short, had vanished; those which were to succeed 
had not yet appeared. 

Soon, however, new principles were announced; principles which 
were destined to keep England during two centuries and a half in a 
state of commotion. The Reformation divided the people into two 
great parties. The Protestants were victorious. They again sub- 
divided themselves. Political factions were engrafted on theological 
doctrines. The mutual animosities of the two parties gradually 
emerged into the light of public life. First came conflicts in 
Parliament ; then civil war ; then revolutions upon revolutions, each 
attended by its appurtenance of proscriptions, and persecutions, and 
tests ; each followed by severe measures on the part of the con- 
querors ; each exciting a deadly and festering hatred in the con- 
quered. During the reign of George II., things were evidently 
tending to repose. At the close of it, the nation had completed 
the great revolution which commenced in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was again at rest. The fury of sects had 
died away. The Catholics themselves practically enjoyed tolera- 
tion ; and more than toleration they did not yet venture even to 
desire. Jacobitism was a mere name. Nobody was left to fight for 
that wretched cause, and very few to drink for it. The Constitution, 
purchased so dearly, was on every side extolled and worshipped. 
Even those distinctions of party which must almost always be found 
in a free state, could scarcely be traced. The two great bodies 
which, from the time of the Revolution, had been gradually tending 
to approximation, were now united in emulous support of that 
splendid Administration which smote to the dust both the branches 
of the House of Bourbon. The great battle for our ecclesiastical 
and civil polity had been fought and won. The wounds had been 
healed. The victors and the vanquished were rejoicing together. 
Every person acquainted with the political writers of the last genera- 
tion will recollect the terms in which they generally speak of tha/ 
time. It was a glimpse of a golden age of union and glory, a short 
interval of rest, which had been preceded by centuries of agitation, 
and which centuries of agitation were destined to follow. 

How soon faction again began to ferment is well known. In the 
Letters of Junius, in Burke's Thoughts on the Cause of the Discon- 
tents, and m many other writings of less merit, the violent dissensions 
which speedily convulsed the country are imputed to the system of 
favouritism which George IIL introduced, to the influence of Bute, 
or to the profligacy of those who called themselves the King's 
friends. With all deference to the eminent writers t c whom we have 
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referred, we may venture to say that they lived too near the events 01 
which tney treated to judge correctly. The schism which was then 
appearing in the nation, and which has been from that time almost 
constantly widening, had little in common with those which had 
divided it during the reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts. The 
symptoms of popular feeling, indeed, will always be in a great 
measure the same ; but the principle which excited that feeling was 
here new. The support which was given to Wilkes, the clamour for 
reform during the American war, the disaffected conduct of large 
classes of people at the time of the French Revolution, no more 
resembled the opposition which bad been offered to the government 
of Charles II., than that opposition resembled the contest between 
the Roses. 

In the political as in the natural body, a sensation is often referred 
to a part widely different from that in which it really resides. A man 
whose leg is cut off fancies that he feels a pain in his toe. And in the 
same manner the people, in the earlier part of the late reign, sincerely 
attributed their discontent to grievances which had been effectually 
lopped off. They imagined that the prerogative was too strong for 
the Constitution, that the principles of the Revolution were abandoned, 
that the system of the Stuarts was restored. Every impartial man 
must now acknowledge that these charges were groundless. The 
proceedings of the Government with respect to the Middlesex election 
would have been contemplated with delight by the first generation of 
Whigs. They would have thought it a splendid triumph of the cause 
of liberty that the King and the Lords should resign to the lower 
House a portion of the legislative power, and allow it to incapacitate 
without their consent. This, indeed, Mr. Burke clearly perceived. 
“ When the House of Commons,” says he, “ in an endeavour to 
obtain new advantages at the expense of the other orders of the state, 
for the benefit of the Commons at large, have pursued strong mea- 
sures, if it were not just, it was at least natural, that the constituents 
should connive at all their proceedings ; because we ourselves were 
ultimately to profit. But when this submission is urged to us in 
a contest between the representatives and ourselves , and where nothing 
can be put into their scale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 
to be children when they tell us that they are our representatives, our 
own flesh and blood, and that all the stripes they give us are for our 
good.” These sentences contain, in fact, the whole explanation of the 
mystery. The conflict of the seventeenth century was maintained by 
the Parliament against the Crown. The conflict which commenced 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, which still remains unde- 
cided, and in which our children and our grandchildren will probably 
be called to act or to suffer, is between a large portion of the people 
on the one side, and the Crown and the Parliament united on the 
other. 

The privileges of the House of Commons, those privileges which, in 
1642, all London rose in armb to defend, which the people considered 
as synonymous with their own liberties, and in comparison of which 
they took no account of the most precious and sacred principles of 
English jurisprudence, have now become nearly as odious as the 
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rigours of martial law. That power of committing which the people 
anciently loved to see the House of Commons exercise, is now, at 
least when employed against libellers, the most unpopular power in 
the Constitution. If the Commons were to suffer the Lords to amend 
money-bills, wc do not believe that the people would care one straw 
about the matter. If they were to suffer the Lords even to originate 
money-bills, we doubt whether such a surrender of their constitutional 
rights would excite half so much dissatisfaction as the exclusion of 
strangers from a single important discussion. The gallery in which 
the reporters sit has become a fourth estate of the realm. The publi- 
cation of the debates, a practice which seemed to the most liberal 
statesmen of the old school full of danger to the great safeguards of 
public liberty, is now regarded by many persons as a safeguard tanta- 
mount, and more than tantamount, to all the rest together. 

Burke, in a speech on parliamentary reform, which is the more re- 
markable because it was delivered long before the French Revolution, 
has described, in striking language, the change in public feeling of 
which we speak. “ It suggests melancholy reflections,” says he, “ in 
consequence of the strange course we have long held, that we are now 
no longer quarrelling about the character, or about the conduct of 
men, or the tenor of measures ; but we are grown out of humour with 
the English Constitution itself ; this is become the object of the ani- 
mosity of Englishmen. This Constitution in former days used to be 
the envy of the world ; it was the pattern for politicians ; the theme 
of the eloquent ; the meditation of the philosopher in every part of the 
world. As to Englishmen, it was their pride, their consolation. By 
it they lived, and for it they were ready to die. Its defects, if it had 
any, were partly covered by partiality, and partly borne by prudence. 
Now all its excellences are forgot, its faults are forcibly dragged into 
day, exaggerated by every artifice of misrepresentation. It is despised 
and rejected of men ; and every device and invention of ingenuity or 
idleness is set up in opposition, or in preference to it.” We neither 
adopt nor condemn the language of reprobation which the great orator 
here employs. We call him only as a witness to the fact. That the 
revolution of public feeling which he described was then in progress is 
indisputable ; and it is equally indisputable, we think, that it is in 
progress still. 

To investigate and classify the causes of so great a change would 
require far more thought, and far more space, than we at present have 
to bestow. But some of them are obvious. During the contest which 
the Parliament carried on against the Stuarts, it had only to check 
and complain. It has since had to govern. As an attacking body, it 
could select its points of attack, and it naturally chose those on which 
it was likely to receive public support. As a ruling body, it has neither 
the same liberty of choice, nor the same interest to gratify the people. 
With the power of an executive government, it has drawn to itself 
some of the vices, and all the unpopularity of an executive government. 
On the House of Commons above all, possessed as it is of the public 
purse, and consequently of the public sword, the nation throws all the 
blame of an ill-conducted war, of a blundering negotiation, of a dis- 
graceful treaty, of an embarrassing commercial crisis. The delays of 
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the Court of Chancery, the misconduct of a judge at Van Diemen's 
Land, anything, in short, which in any part of the administration any 
person feds as a grievance, is attributed to the tyranny, or at least to 
the negligence, of that all-powerful body. Private individuals pester 
it with their wrongs and claims. A merchant appeals to it from the 
Courts of Rio Janeiro or St. Petersburg. A painter who can find 
nobody to buy the acre of spoiled canvas, which he calls a historical 
picture, pours into its sympathising ear the whole story of his debts 
and his jealousies. Anciently the Parliament resembled a member of 
opposition, from whom no places are expected, who is not required to 
confer favours and propose measures, but merely to watch and censure, 
and who may, therefore, unless he is grossly injudicious, be popular 
with the great body of the community. The Parliament now resembles 
the same person put into office, surrounded by petitioners whom 
twenty times his patronage would not satisfy, stunned with complaints* 
buried in memorials, compelled by the duties of his station to bring 
forward measures similar to those which he was formerly accustomed 
to observe and to check, and perpetually encountered by objections 
similar to those which it was formerly his business to raise. 

Perhaps it may be laid down as a general rule that a legislative 
assembly, not constituted on democratical principles, cannot be popular 
long after it ceases to be weak. Its zeal for what the people, rightly 
or wrongly, conceive to be their interests, its sympathy with their 
mutable and violent passions, are merely the effects of the particular 
circumstances in which it is placed. As long as it depends for exist- 
ence on the public favour, it will employ all the means in its power to 
conciliate that favour. While this is the case, defects in its constitu- 
tion are of little consequence. But, as the close union of such a body 
with the nation is the effect of an identity of interest, not essential but 
accidental, it is in some measure dissolved from the time at which the 
danger which produced it ceases to exist. 

Hence, before the Revolution, the question of Parliamentary reform 
was of very little importance. The friends of liberty had no very 
ardent wish for reform. The strongest Tories saw no objections to it. 
It is remarkable that Clarendon loudly applauds the changes which 
Cromwell introduced, changes far stronger than the Whigs of the pre- 
sent day would in general approve. There is no reason to think, 
however, that the reform effected by Cromwell made any great differ- 
ence in the conduct of the Parliament. Indeed, if the House of Com- 
mons had, during the reign of Charles II., been elected by universal 
suffrage, or if all the seats had been put up to sale, as in the French 
Parliaments, it would, we suspect, have acted very much as it did. We 
know how strongly the Parliament of Paris exerted itself in favour of 
the p,'.ple on many important occasions ; and the reason is evident. 
Though it did not emanate from the people, its whole consequence 
depended on the support of the people. 

From the time of the Revolution the House of Commons has been 
gradually becoming what it now is, a great council of state, containing 
many members chosen freely by the people, and many others anxious 
to acquire the favour of the people ; but, on the whole, aristocraticai 
in its temper and interest It is very far from being an illiberal and 
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stupid oligarchy ; but it is equally far from being an express image oi 
the general feeling. It is influenced by the opinion of the people, and 
influenced powerfully, but slowly and circuitously. Instead of out- 
running the public mind, as before the Revolution it frequently did, it 
now follows with slow steps and at a wide distance. It is therefore 
necessarily unpopular ; and the more so because the good which it 
produces is much less evident to common perception than the evil 
which it inflicts. It bears the blame of all the mischief which is done, 
or supposed to be done, by its authority or by its connivance. It does 
not get the credit, on the other hand, of having prevented those innu- 
merable abuses which do not exist solely because the House of Com- 
mons exists. 

A large part of the nation is certainly desirous of a reform in the 
representative system. How large that part may be, and how strong 
its desires on the subject may be, it is difficult to say. It is only at 
intervals that the clamour on the subject is loud and vehement. But 
it seems to us that, during the remissions, the feeling gathers strength, 
and that every successive burst is more violent than that which pre- 
ceded it. The public attention may be for a time diverted to the 
Catholic claims or the Mercantile code ; but it is probable that at no 
very distant period, perhaps in the lifetime of the present generation, 
all other questions will merge in that which is, in a certain degree, 
connected with them all. 

Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of unquiet times, 
the vague presentiment of something great and strange which pervades 
the community, the restless and turbid hopes of those who have every- 
thing to gain, the dimly hinted forebodings of those who have every- 
thing to lose. Many indications might be mentioned, in themselves 
indeed as insignificant as straws ; but even the direction of a straw, to 
borrow the illustration of Bacon, will show from what quarter the 
hurricane is setting in. 

A great statesman might, by judicious and timely reformations, by 
reconciling the two great branches of the natural aristocracy, the 
capitalists and the landowners, and by so widening the base of the 
government as to interest in its defence the whole of the middle class, 
that brave, honest, and sound-hearted class, which is as anxious for 
the maintenance of order and the security of property, as it is hostile 
to corruption and oppression, succeed in averting a struggle to which 
no rational friend of liberty or of law can look forward without great 
apprehensions. There are those who will be contented with nothing 
but demolition ; and there are those who shrink from all repair. 
There are innovators who long for a President and a National Con- 
vention ; and there are bigots who, while cities larger and richer than 
the capitals of many great kingdoms, are calling out for representatives 
to watch over their interests, select some hackneyed jobber in 
boroughs, some peer of the narrowest and smallest mind, as the fittest 
depositary of a forfeited franchise. Between these extremes their lies 
a more excellent way. Time is bringing round another crisis ana- 
logous to that which occurred in the seventeenth century. We stand 
in a situation similar to that in which our ancestors stood under the 
reign of James 1. It will soon again be necessary to reform that we 
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may preserve, to save the fundamental principles of the Constitution 
by alterations in the subordinate parts. It will then be possible, as it 
was possible two hundred years ago, to protect vested rights, to secure 
every useful institution, every institution endeared by. antiquity and 
noble associations, and, at the same time, to introduce into the system 
improvements harmonizing with the original plan. It remains to be 
seen whether two hundred years have made us wiser. 

We know of no great revolution which might not have been pre- 
vented by compromise early and graciously made. Firmness is a 
great virtue in public affairs ’; but it has its proper sphere. Con- 
spiracies and insurrections in which small minorities are engaged, the 
outbreakings of popular violence unconnected with any extensive pro- 
ject or any durable principle, are best repressed by vigour and decision. 
To shrink from them is to make them formidable. But no wise ruler 
will confound the pervading taint with the slight local irritation. No 
wise ruler will treat the deeply-seated discontents of a great party, as 
he treats the fury of a mob which destroys mills and power-looms. 
The neglect of this distinction has been fatal even to governments 
strong in the power of the sword. The present time is indeed a time 
of peace and order. But it is at such a time that fools are most 
thoughtless and wise men most thoughtful. That the discontents 
which have agitated the country during the late and the present reign, 
and which, though not always noisy, are never wholly dormant, will 
again break forth with aggravated symptoms, is almost as certain as 
that the tides and seasons will follow their appointed course. But in 
all movements of the human mind which tend to great revolutions, 
there is a crisis at which moderate concession may amend, conciliate, 
and preserve. Happy will it be for England if, at that crisis, her 
interests be confided to men for whom history has not recorded the 
long series of human crimes erd follies in vain. 
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of star-chamber, 53. — his apology for the 
execution of catholics, 126. note 3. — his cha- 
racter of lord Burleigh, 152.— excellence and 
niodciation of lus Advertisement on the Con - 
ttoveisus of the Church of England , 168. 
and note 1. — disliked agieeing with the house 
of loids on a subsidy, 201. — his desire for ec- 
clesiastical reform, j x 5. note.— his scheme for 
a muon of England and Scotland, 223. note 1. 
— Ins advice to James 1 . on summoning a 
p.uliamcnt, 242. — acquainted with the parti- 
culars of Ovcibury’s minder, 252. and note 1. 
—impeached for bribery, 256.— extenuation 
of, ibid, note 1. — his notice of the puritans, 
281. note.— recommends mildness towards the 
papists, 280. note 3. 

Bacon (sir Nicholas), great seal given to, 90. 
note. — abilities of, ibid.— suspected of favour- 
ing the house of Suffolk, 102. — his reply to 
the speaker of the house of commons. 185. 

Baillie (Robert), his account of the reception 
and impeachment of the earl of Straffoid in 
England, 365. note 2, 

Balmerino (lord), tried for treason on theScotcft 
statute of leasing making, 818. 

Bancroft (Richard), archbishop of Canterbury, 
endeavoms to increase the ecclesiastical 
jmisdiction, 232, 233. and note. — Puritan 
ikrgynun deprived by, 2S0. and note. — de- 
fence of episcopacy, 281. note, 

Bangouan controversy, 769.— character of, 
ibid. note. 

Bank of England, its origin and depreciation of 
its notes, C>o8. 

Banks (sir John), attorney-general, his defence 
of the king’s absolute power, 310, 

Baptism by midwives abolished, 138. note x. 

Barebone’s parliament, 460.— apply themselves 
with vigour to reform abuses, 4O0. — vote for 
the abolition of the court of chancery, ibid. 
— alarm the clergy, ibid . — surrender their 
power to Cromwell, 461. 

BanIIon (the French ambassador), favours the 
opposition, 567. note 2.~sums given to mem- 
bers of parliament mentioned by, 568.— ic- 
marks on that corruption, ibid. — suspicions 
against, 595.— extract from, concerning an 
addiess from the commons to the king, 643. 
note 2. — his conversation with James 11 , 645. 
note. 

Barries (Dr. Thomas), appointed to defend the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of 
Arragon, 57. note 1.— sentenced unheard, and 
burned for heresy, 67. 

Baronets created by James I. to raise money, 
242. and not* 
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Barons >f parliament, the title of, objected to, 
257. note. 

Barons, English, their acquisitions in Ireland, 
834. 

Barrier treaty of lord Townshend, 750. 

Beal ( ), his book against the ecclesiastical 

system of England, 116. note 1. 

Beauchamp (William Seymour, lord), honours 
of his family restored to, six. vote. 

Bedford (Francis Russell, second earl of), im- 

f >risoned under queen Mary on account of 
lis religion, 86. — his death, 377. and note. 
Bedford (William Russell, fifth earl of), joins 
king Charles I. at Oxford, 403. — is ill re- 
ceived, 404. — returns to the parliament, ibid. 
Beggars caused by the alms of monasteries, 70. 

— statute against giving to, ibid, vote 1 . 

Bell (Mr.), his attack on .licenses, 186. — elected 
speaker, ibid, and vote. 

Bellarmine (cardinal Robert), opposes the test- 
oath of James I., 289. 

Bcllay (Joachim du, bishop of Bayonne), re- 
ports that a revolt was expected in England 
on the divorce of Henry VIII., 61. 

Benefices, first fruits of, taken from the pope. 


Benevolence, exaction so called in 1545, 33. — 
consequences of refusing to contribute to it, 
ibid . — taken by queen Elizabeth, r8o. vote 2. 
Benevolences, oppression of, under Edward IV., 
26. —abolished under Richard III., and re- 
vived by Henry VII., ibid . — granted by 

J rivate persons, ibid. note . — required under 
ames I., 245. 

Bennet (Dr.), his proposal on the divorce of 
Henry VIII., 60. note. 

Bennet ( ), an informer against papists, 120 

note. 

Bension ( ), his imprisonment by bishop 

Aylmer, 152. 

Berkeley (sir John), justice of the king’s bench, 
defends ship-money, 307. and note 2.— and 
the king’s absolute power, 31 1.— parliament- 
ary impeachment of, 390. note 2. 

Berkeley (Charles, first carl of), his administra- 
tion in Ireland in 1670, 866. 

Berry (duke of), effect of his death in 1712 on 
the French succession, 752. 

Berwick, right of election extended to, by 
Henry VIII., 635. 

Berwick, treaty of, 353, 354. and note. 

Best (Paul), ordinance against, for writing 
against the Trinity, 432. note 3. 

Bible, tS3S, church translation of the, pro- 
scribed, 72.— liberty of reading, procured by 
Cromwell, and recalled by Henry VIII., 
ibid., and note. 

Bill of Exclusion, drawn in favour of the duke 
of York's daughters, 486.— of rights, 678.— of 
indemnity, 683. — for regulating trials upon 
charges of high treason, 716. — of 7th of queen 
Anne affording peculiar privileges to the ac- 
cused, 717.— to prevent occasional conformity, 
passes the commons, and is rejected by the 
lords, 771.— passed by next parliament, ibid. 
—repealed by the whigs, ibid, and note. 

Birch (Dr. Thomas), confirms the genuineness 
of Glamotgan’s commissions, 427. 

Birth of the Pretender, suspicions attending the, 
664. 

Bishops of England, authority of the pope in 
their election taken away, 60 —their adhe- 


rence to Rome the cause of their abolition by 
the Lutherans, 84.— less offensive in England 
than Germany, ibid. — defend church property 
in England, 84.— some inclined to the pun 
tans, 138.— conference of, with the house of 
commons, 156.— commons opposed to the, 
157. — puritans object to their title, 166. note. 
—character of, under Elizabeth, 167. note.— 
tyranny of the queen towards them, ibtd. and 
note.— conference of, with the puritans at 
Hampton Court, 215. — proceedings of the, 
against the puritans, 280.— jurisdiction of the, 
328. and note, — moderate government of, 
proposed, 374. and notes. — proceedings on 
abolishing, 375.— excluded from parliament, 

375. and note 2.— reflections on that measure, 

376. — impeachment of the twelve, 392. note. 
— restored to their seats in the house of lords, 
517.— their right of voting denied by the com- 
mons, in the case of lord Danby, 574. — dis- 
cussion on the same, ibid.— restored to Scot- 
land after six years’ abolition, 812.— and to 
part of their revenues, ibid. - their protesta* 
tions against any connivance at popery, 855. 
note. 

Bishops, popish, endeavour to discredit the 
English scriptures, 72. note. — refuse to offi- 
ciate at Elizabeth’s coronation, 90. and note. 
— deprived under Elizabeth, 91.— their sub- 
sequent treatment, 95. 

Bishoprics, despoiled m the reformation under 
Henry VIII., 80. 

Black, one of the ministers of St. Andrew’s, 
summoned before the privy council of Scot- 
land, 814. 

Blackstone (sir William), his misunderstanding 
of the statute of allegiance, nth Henry VII., 
23. note 1.— inadvertent assertion of, 596. 

Blair (sir Adam), impeached for high treason, 
59 6 - 

Bland ( ), fined by authority of parliament, 

*99- 

Blount (John), sentenced by the lords to im- 
prisonment and hard labour in Bridewell for 

life, 790. 

Bolc\n (Anne), her weakness of character, 37. 
note 2. — undoubted innocence of; her indis- 
cretion ; infamous proceedings upon her trial ; 
her levities in discourse brought as charges 
against her; confesses a precontract with 
lord Percy ; her marriage with the king an- 
nulled, 38. — act settling the crown on the 
king’s children by, or any subsequent wife, 
39 — time of her marriage with Henry VIII., 
Considered, 58. //ete.— interested in the re- 
formed faith, 62 • 

Bolingbroke (Henry St. John), lord, remark- 
able passage in his Letters on History, 553. 
note 3. —engaged in correspondence with the 
Pretender, 755. and note. — impeached of high 
treason, 761.— his letters in the Examiner 
answered by lord Cowper, 802. note. — cha- 
racter of his writings, 803. 

Bolton (lord chancellor), his treatise on the in- 
dependence of Ireland, 871. 

Bonaght, usage of, explained, 840. 

Bonaght and coshering, barbarous practice of, 

ibid. 

Bonner (Edmund, bishop of London), his per- 
secution, 81. — treatment of, by Edward VI.'* 
council, 82. note. — royal letter to, for the 
prosecution of heretics, 87. note 3.-110- 
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prisoned in theMarshalsea, 95. — denies bishop 
Horn to be lawfully consecrated, ibid. 

Bopksof the reformed religion imported from 
Germany and Flanders, 71. -statute against, 
ibid. note . — books against the queen pro- 
hibited by statute, 109. 

Books, restrictions on printing, selling, pos- 
sessing, and importing, 175. and notes. 

Booth (sir George), rises in Cheshire in favour 
of Charles II., 483. 

Boroughs and burgesses, elections and wages 
of, under Elizabeth, 193. and note . 

Boroughs, twenty-two created in the reign of 
Edward VI., 47. — fourteen added to the 
number under Mary, ibid, and 635. — state of 
tho.se that return members to parliament, 
634.— fourteen created by Edward VI., 635. 
— many more by Elizaoeth, ibid. 

boroughs royal of Scotland, common usage of 
the, to choose the deputies of other towns as 
their proxies, 807. 

Bossuet (Jacques), his invective against Cran- 
mer, 82. 

Boucher (Joan), execution and speech of, 81. 
and note. 

Boulter, primate of Ireland, his great share in 
the government of Ireland in the reign of 
George II ., 870. — his character, ibid. 

Bound (Dr.), founder of the Sabbatarians, 282. 
note 1. 

Boyne, splendid victory of the, gained by Wil- 
liam III., 867. 

Brady (Dr. Thomas), remarks on his writings, 
601. — on his treatise on boroughs, 637. 

Brchon, customs of, murder not held felony by 
the, 837 and note . 

Brewers complain of an imposition on malt, 
259. note . — proclamation concerning, 313. 

Bribery, first precedent for a penalty on, 195. 
impeachments for, 255. — prevalent in the 
court of Charles II., 535. —its prevalence at 
elections, 805. 

Bridgeman (sir O.), succeeds Clarendon, 548. 

Brihuega, seven thousand English under Stan- 
hope surrender at, 449. 

Bristol (John lord Digby, earl of), refusal of 
summons to, &c., 270. note 7. 

Bristol (George Digby, earl of), converted to 
popery, 528.- attacks Clarendon, 541. note. 

Brodie (Mr.), his exposure of the misrepresenta- 
tions of Hume, 206. note. 

Brown (sir Thomas), his abilities, 346. 

Brownists and Barrowists, most fanatic of the 
puritans, 159. — emigrate to Holland, ibid 
execution of, ibid, and note 2. 

Bruce*(Edward), his invasion of Ireland, 841. 

Bucer (Martin), his permission of a concubine 
to the landgrave of Hesse, 62. note .— objected 
to the English vestments of priests, 85.— -his 
doctrines concerning the Lord’s Supper, 77. 
— politic ambiguity of, ibid, note .— assists in 
drawing up the forty-two articles, 82. note 2. 

Buckingham (Edward Stafford, duke of), his 
trial and execution under Henry VIII., 35. 
and note .— his impeachment, 268, 269. 

Buckingham (George Villiers, duke of), his 
connection with lord Bacon’s impeachment, 
356. and note.— sets aside the protracted 
match with Spain, 264.— deceit of, 267. and 
note 2,— his enmity to Spain, 290. and notes. 
his scheme of seizing on American gold 
mines, 290 note. 


Buckingham (son of the preceding), one of th 
cabal ministry, 548.— driven from the king’s 
councils, 562 —administration of during tn« 
reign of Charles II., 617. 

Buckingham (John Sheffield, duke of), < 
in the interest of the Pretender, 755. 0 

Bull of Pius V. deposing Elizabeth, 108.— pro- 
hibited in England by statute, 100. 

Bulhnger (Henry), objected to the English 
vestments of priests, ,85 

Buonaparte (Napoleon), character of, compared 
with that of Oliver Cromwell, 474, 475. and 
note . 

Burchell (Peter), in danger of martial law under 
Elizabeth, 177. and note. 

Burgage tenure, 637.— opinion of the author 
concerning ancient, 640. 

Burgesses, wages of boroughs to, 193 note . — 
debate on non-resident, in the House of 
Commons, 194. 

Burgundy (duke of), effect of his death on the 
French succession, 7^1. 

Burnet (Dr. Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury), de- 
nies the answer of Henry VIII to Luther, 
56. note 2.— and the king’s bribery of the 
universities on his divorce, 57. note 2.— his 
doubts on the time of Anne Boleyn’s mar- 
riage, 58. note.— bis valuation of the sup- 
pressed monasteries, 67.— -his observations on 
the persecutions of Mary, 88. note .— anecdote 
related by, 541. note . — his remarkable conver- 
sation with Bcntinck, 675. note .— remark of 
on the statute for regulating trials in cases of 
high treason, 711. 

Eurton (Henry), and Edward Bastwick, pro- 
secuted by the Star Chamber, 321. 

Bu&hell, ajuryman, committed for non-payment 
of his fine imposed on him in the case of Penn 
and Mead, 615. 

Butler (Mr. Charles), his candid character of 
Cranmer, 83. note .— his discussion of the oath 
of supremacy, 91. note. 

Cabal ministry, account of the, 548. 

Cabinet council, question of its responsibility, 
731. and note .— members of the, answerable 
for the measures adopted by their consent, 733. 

Calais, right of election extended to, 635. 

Calamy (Edmund), irregularly set at liberty by 
the king’s order, 531. 

Calvin (John), adopts Bucer’s doctrine on the 
Lord’s Supper, 77.— malignity of, 81.— ob- 
jected to the English vestments of priests, 85. 

Calvinism in England, 285, 286. and note. 

Calvinists, severe act against the, 533. 

Cambridge University, attached to Protestant- 
ism, 140. 

Camden (William, Clarenceux king of arms), 
remarks of, concerning Elizabeth’s appoint- 
ment of a successor, 101. note. 

Cameronian rebellion, 821.— the Cameronians 
publish a declaration renouncing their alle- 
giance to Charles II., 822. 

Campian (Edmund), executed for popery, 114. 
—his torture justified by lord Burleigh, 117. 

Canon laws, commissioners appointed tor 
framing a new series, 84. notes .—-character 
of the canons, which were never enacted. 
ibid .— amendments of attempted, 144. 

Canons, ecclesiastical, new code of, under 
Tames I., 219. and notes . — defending the 
king’s absolute power, 231. and note. 
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Carleton (sir Dudley), his unconstitutional 
speech on parliaments, 268. note. 

Carte (Thomas), his censure of the character, 
&c., of Queen Mary, 87. note 2.— his anec- 
dotes of Godolphin and Harley, 753. note.— 
his life of the Puke of Ormond, 862.— the 
fullest writer on the Irish rebellion, ibid. 

Carte and Leland, their account of the causes 
of the rebellion in Ireland in 1641, 863. note. 

Caitwright (Thomas), founder of the Puritans, 
141.— his character, ibid .— his admonition, 
ibid . — his opposition to civil authority in the 
church, ibid .— his probable intent of its over- 
throw, 142. note 2.— design of his labours, 
143 — objected to the seizure of church pro- 
perty, ibid . note. — summoned before the ec- 
clesiastical commission, 155 —disapproved of 
the purital libels, ibid - assertions of, con- 
cerning Scripture, 161. note. 

Catherine of Arragon, queen of Henry VTII., 
his marriage with her, and cause of dislike, 
57. and note — divorce from, 58.— doubts on 
her appearance before the legates, 57 . note . 
— feelings of the nation in her favour, 61. 

Catholic religion, presumption of the establish- 
ment of, 356. — remarks on James the Second’s 
intention to re-establish, 6,15. 

Catholics, laws of Elizabeth respecting the, 
chap, iii 88-130. — a proud and obnoxious 
faction in the reign of Charles I., 411 — 
natural enemies to peace, tbit/.— hated by 
both parties, 415.— Charles I. gave much 
offence by accepting their proffeied services, 
ibid.- promises of Charles II. to, 526.— 
Loyalty of, 528. — Charles II.’s bias in favour 
of, ibid .— laws against, enforced m Ireland, 
855. — claim the re-establishment cf their 
religion, 863. — aim at revoking the act of 
settlement, 861 — their hopes under Charles 
II. and James II., ibid . — their possessions at 
the end of the seventeenth century, 867.— 
severity of the laws against them during the 
reigns of William III. and Anne, ibid.— 
severe penalties imposed upon them, ibid. 

Cavaliers, ruined, inadequate relief voted to, 
516. 

Cavendish (Richard), proceedings concerning 
hi* office for writs, 202. note 2. 

Cecil, William (lord llurleigh) his great talents, 
90. — paper of, on religious reform, ibid note. 
—his memoianda concerning me debates on 
the succession under Elizabeth, 100 note 3. 
—his conduct concerning Elizabeth’s mar- 
riage, 99. — arguments of, relating to the atch- 
duke Charles and the earl of Leicester, ibid, 
note. — procures an astrological judgment on 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou, 100. 
note. — favours her marriage with the arch- 
duke Charles ibid, note 3. — suspected of 
favouring the house of Suffolk, 102, and note 
3.— memorandum of, concerning the queen 
of Scots, 105 — fears of, concerning the 
nation, 107.— his proceedings against Mary 
Stuart restrained by Elizabeth, 109. —pam- 
phlets of, in defence of Elizabeth, 117, 118. 
and note, — answered by cardinal Allen, and 
supported by Stubbe, 11 7 . note. — his memorial 
on the oath of supremacy, n8.— his advice 
for repressing of papists, 119 — fidelity of his 
spies on Mary queen of Scots, 121.— continues 
his severity to the papists, 129. — his strictness 
over Cambridge University, 140. note 2.— 


averse to the severity of Whitgift, 151. — his 
apology for the puritans, 152.— his constant 
pliancy towards Elizabeth, 153. — his spolia- 
tion of church property, 166. — project of, for 
raising money, 180. — interests himself in 
affairs of private individuals, 181. and note. 
— his policy in doing so, ibid . — foresight the 
character of his administration, ibid. 

Cet d, Robert (carl of Salisbury), his innocence 
of the gunpowder conspiracy, 287. note 2. 

Celibacy of priests, its origin and evils con- 
sidered, 78. note 2. 

Ceremonies, superstitious.abolished in England, 
74 * 

Chambers (Richard), proceedings against, for 
refusing to pay customs, &e. , 301. 

Chancery, court of, its prat tue concerning 
chautable bequests, 69 note 2. 

Chancery, origin and power of the court of, 
246. — dispute on the extent of its jui isdiction, 
, 2 47 - 

Chancery, abolition of the court of, voted, 460. 

Chantries, acts for abolishing, 80. — disposition 
of their revenues, ibid. 

Charles I. (king of England), constitution of 
England under, fioui 1625-1029, chap. vii. 
266-297.— favourable features of Ins cha- 
racter, 266 and note. — succeeds to the thione 
in preparations for war, 267. — privileges of 
pailiamentmfnnged by, 269, 270 —determines 
to dissolve it, 270. and note 3. - demands a 
loan, and consequent tumult, 271. and note. 
— arbitrary proceedings of his council, 272. 
and note. — summons a new parliament, 275. 
and note 3. — his dislike to the petition of 
right, 276-278. — answer concerning tonnage 
and poundage, and prorogues the parliament, 
279 — his engagement to the Spanish papists 
when prince of Wales, 290 — conditions for 
his marriage with the princess Henrietta 
Maria, 292.— view of his third parliament 1 
compared with his character, 296.— constitu- 
tion of England under, from 1629-1640, chap, 
vui. 297-359 —declaration of, after the dis- 
solution, 297. and note. — his proclamations, 
313. — proceedings against the city, 314.— offer 
of London to build the king a palace, 314. 
note. — principal charges against his govern- 
ment, 315. — his court, &c., suspected of 
favouring popery, 335-339 — supposed to 
have designed restoration of church lands, 
340. — attempts to draw him into the RomisV 
church, 344. — aversion to calling a parlia* 
ment, 355. — vain endeavour to procure a 
supply from, 356. — dissolved, 357. — his means 
for raising money, 358.— summons the cbuncil 
of York, 359. — assents to calling a parliament, 
ibid.— constitution of England under, from 
1640-1642, chap. ix. 359-398.— his desire of 
saving Lord Strafford, 369. note. — recovers a 
part of his subjects’ confidence, 378.— his 
sincerity still suspected, 379. — his attempt to 
seize members of parliament, 381. tiott u. — 
Effects of, on the nation, 382. — nis sacrifices 
to the parliament, 388. — nineteen proposi- 
tions offered to, ibid. — powers claimed by, in 
the nineteen propositions, 389.— comparative 
merits of his contest with the parliament, 
389 398.— his concessions important to his 
cause, 396. — his intentions of levying war 
considered, ibid. note. - probably too soon 
abandoned the pailiament, 396-398.— hit 
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success in the fust part of the civil war, 399. 
•-supposed error in besieging Gloucester, 
400.— affair at Brentford injurious to his 
reputation, 401. — his strange promise to the 
queen, ibid. — denies the two houses the name 
of a parliament, 403.— Earls of Holland, 
Bedford, and Clare join, ibid.— their bad 
reception, and return to the parliament, 404. 
— is inferior in substantial force, ibid. — yeo- 
manry and trading classes general against 
him, 409. — remarks 011 the strength and 
resources of the two parties, 410. — loses 
ground during winter, ibid. — makes a truce 
with the rebel catholics, who are beaten at 
Nainptwich, ibid. — success over Essex in the 
west, ibid, — summons the peers and commons 
to meet at Oxford, 41 1 — vote of parliament 
summoning him to appear at Westminster, 
412. — his useless and inveterate habit of 
falsehood, 415. and note 2. — does not sustain 
much loss :n the west, 418. — defeat of, at 
Naseby, 419. — observations on his conduct 
after his defeat, 420 — sui renders himself to 
the Scots, 421. — reflet lions on las situation, 
ibid — fidelity to the English church, ibid. — 
thinks of escaping, 423. — imprudence of pie- 
serving the queen's letters, which fell into the 
hands of parliament, 424. and note — dis- 
avows the powers granted to Glamorgan, 
426. — delivered up to the parliament, 428 — 
remarks on that event, 429 and notes — offeis 
made by the army to, 435 — taken by Joyce, 
ibid. — treated with indulgence, 436. — his ill 
reception of the proposals of the army at 
Hampton Court, 437. — escapes from Hamp- 
ton Court, 439 --declines passing four bills, 
440. — placed in solitary confinement, ibid — 
remarks on his trial, 448. — reflections on his 
execution, character, and government, 449. 
and note. — his innovations on the law of 
Scotland, 532. — state of the chuich in 
ltcland in the reign of, 851. and note. -his 
promise of graces to the Irish, 858 — Ins 
perfidy on the occasion, ibid. 

’harles II, (king of England), seeks foreign 
assistance, 463. — attempts to interest the pope 
in his favour, ibid— his court at Bmsscls. 481. 
— receives pledges from many friends in 
England, 482. — pressed by the royalists to 
land in England, 483. — foitunatc in making 
no public engagements with foreign powers, 
484.— hatred of the army to, 480. — his resto- 
ration considered imminent, early in the year 
1660, 490. and note 3.— constitution of the 
convention of pailiamcnt greatly in Ins 
favou*, 493. and notes.— his declaiation from 
Breda, 501. —proclamation soon after landing, 
503. — re-enters on the crown lands, 505.— in- 
come settled on, 506.— -chaiacter of, by oppo- 
site parties, 510. and note. — promises to grant 
liberty of conscience, ibid. — his declaration in 
favour of a compromise, 512. — violates his 
promise by the execution of Vane, 517. — his 
speech to parliament concerning the triennial 
act, 520.— -Violates the spirit of his declara- 
tions, 526.— wishes to mitigate the penal laws 
against the catholics, 527. — his inclination 
toward that mode of faith, 528. and note 
publishes a declaration in favour of liberty of 
conscience, 530. — private life of, 534.— not 
averse to a commission <$f inquiry into the 
public account^ 436.— sjpmmons jealous o 
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his designs, 338. —solicits money from France, 
546.— intrigues with France, 549.— his desire 
of absolute power, 550.— complains of the 
freedom of political conversations, tlnd.— 
advice of some courtiers to, on the fire of 
London, ibid . — unpopularity of, 551. — en- 
deavours to obtain aid fioni France, ibid.-* 
desires to testify publicly his adherence U 
the Romish communion, ibid . — his conference 
with the duke of York, Clifford, and Arling- 
ton, for the advancement of the catholic faith, 
552.— his personal hatred to the Dutch, 553. 
— Joins with Louis to subvert Holland, ibid 
— confesses to Louis XlV.’s ambassador the 
national dislike to French alliance, 554. — his 
evasive conduct to Louis XIV., 535. — hopes 
of Ins court, ibid . — his prerogative opposed 
by the commons, 559 —complains to the lords 
of the opposition of the commons, ibui . — gives 
way to the public voice about the suspension 
bill, ibid, and note. — compelled to make 
peace with Holland, 563 —his attachment to 
French interests, ibid . — receives money from 
Ft ante, 564.— his secret tieaties with France, 
09 — his insinceiity, ibid . — hi pioposnl to 
Louis XIV. of a league tosuppoit Sweden, 
570. — his death anxiously wished for by the 
jesuits, 580 — his unsteadiness, 581 . and note. 
— tells Hyde it will not be in his power to 
protect the duke of York, 587. — offeis mad" 
by him in the case of exclusion, 589. — im- 
plores the aid of Louis XIV. against I113 
council and parliament, 59T.— his dissimula- 
tion, 593 — consultations against his govern- 
ment begin to be held, 602. — his connexion 
with Louis XIV. broken off, 609.— his death, 
ibid — no general infringements of public 
libel ty during his leign, 611. — tyrannical 
form of his government in Scotland, 819. — 
state of the protestants and catholics in Ire- 
land, at his restoration, 863.— state, character 
and religion of the parties in Ireland at the 
restoration of, ibid.— his declaration for the 
settlement of Ireland, 865.— claims of the 
different parties, ibid . — not satisfactory to all 
concerned, ibid . — disgusted with the Irish 
agents, ibid. 

Chatlcs IX. (king of Fiance), his persecution 
of the protestant faith, 108. 

Charles V. (emperor of Germany), his influence 
over the pope on Henry VIIl.’s divorce, 58. 
— intercedes for the princess Maiy to enjoy 
her religion, 81. 

Charles (archduke of Austiia), a suitor for the 
hand of Elizabeth, 99. 111.— Cecil’s argu- 
ments in Ins favour, 99. note 3.— recognised 
as king of Spain, 746.— elected emperor, 749. 

Charles Louis (elector palatine), suspected of 
aspiring to the tin one, 444. note 2. 

Charnock, one of the coiispualors to assassinate 
William III., 695. note. 

Chatelherault, verses displayed at the entry of 
Francis II. at, 103. note 2. 

Chester, right of election extended to, 634. 

Chichester (sir Arthur, loid deputy), his ca- 
pacity, 854.— the great colony of Ulster 
carried into effect by his means, ibid. 

Chieftains (Irish), compelled to defend their 
lands, 840. - 

Chillingworth (Dr. William), his examination 
of popery, 346. — efiect of the covemrit upon 
his fortunes, 409. 
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Cholmley («ir Henry), his letter to the mayor 
of Chester on a loan to queen Elizabeth, 18a 
note x. 

Christ Church College, Oxford, endowed by 
Wolsey from the suppressed monasteries, 63. 

Church of England, view of, under Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and queen Mary, chap, 
ii. 54-88. 

Church ceremonies and liturgy disliked by the 
reformers, 132. — proposal for abolishing, 134. 
note 2.— concession of, beneficial, 135.— 
irregularly observed by the clergy, 136. — 
Elizabeth^ reported offer of abolishing, 167. 
note 3. 

Church of England, its tenets and homilies 
altered under Edward VI., 74. — liturgy of, 
chiefly a translation of the Latin rituals, ibid. 
and note x.— : images removed from, ibid, and 
note 2. —altars taken down and ceremonies 
abolished inthe,#/Vf.— principal^ remodelled 
by Cranmer, 82.— alterations in the, under 
Elizabeth, 90. note t.— its liturgy amended, 
ibid, and note 3.— Entirely separated from 
Rome, 91 .-—opposition of Cartwright to the, 
142. note 2.— moderate party of, the least 
numerous under Elizabeth, 143. — attack on, 
by Strickland. 144. — its abuses, ibid . — articles 
of, brought before parliament, 145.— innova- 
tions meditated in the, 373-376. and notes. 
—parliamentary orders for protecting, 375. 
and notes. 

Church of Scotland, its immense wealth, 813. 
—wholly changed in character, since the 
restoration of the bishops, 816.— in want of a 
regular liturgy, ibid. — English model not 
closely followed ; consequences of this, ibid. 

Church lands restored at the restoration, 505. 

Church plate stolen in the Reformation under 
Edward VI., 80. note. 

Church revenues, spoliation of, in England, 
166, 167. 

Civil war under Charles I., commencement of, 
397 . — great danger of, in the reign of Charles 
II. » 393- 

Clanricarde (marquis of), his unsullied cha- 
racter, 863. note. 

Clare (earl of), joins the king, is ill received, 
and returns to the parliament, 403. 

Clarence (Lionel, duke of), parliament held by, 
at Kilkenny, for reform of abuses, 840. 

Clarendon (Edward Hyde, earl of), character 
of his talents and works, 348.— MSS. and 
interpolation of his history and life, 349. note. 
—imperfections and prejudices of the work, 
350“35a. and notes t 354. note 2, 358. note 3. 
—observations on. 420. note 2. — against 
Monk, 490.— resolution of, to replace the 
church in its property at the Restoration, 
505.— his integrity, 514. and note. — the prin- 
cipal adviser of Charles II., 520.— prejudices 
of, 521. note.— against any concession to the 
catholics. 528.— averse to some of the clauses 
in the Act of Uniformity, ibid, — Inveighs 
against a proviso in a money bill, 536.— his 
bigotry to the tory party, 537.— opposes the 
comnussion of inquiry, ibid. — clandestine 
marriage of his daughter with the duke of 
Yoik, 538. and note.— decline of his power, 
suspected of promoting the marriage of 
Miss Stewart and the duke of Richmond, 
.^41.— lus notions of the English constitution, 
ibid.— strongly attached to protestant prin- 


ciples, 541 .—will not favour the king's designs 
against the established religion| ibid.— coali- 
tion against, 342. and note.— his loss of the 
king's favour, ibid. — severity of his treatment, 
543.— his impeachment, tfw.— unfit for the 
government of a free country, ibid. — articles 
of his impeachment greatly exaggerated, ibid, 
—fears the hostility of the commons, ibid.— 
charged with effecting the sale of Dunkirk, 
544 —his close connexion with France, ibid. 
—conjectures on his policy, ibid. — adviser 
Charles to solicit money from France, ibid.— 
his faults as a minister, 545.— further remarks 
on his History of the Rebellion, 546. and 
— his disregard for truth, and pusillani- 
mous flight, ibid. — banishment, ibid.— Justifi- 
cation of it, ibid, and note. — severe remark 
of, on the clergy, 770. 

Clarendon (Henry, earl of), succeeded bj 
Tyrconnell in the government of Ireland, 652. 

-lark (baron of the exchequer), his speech on 
the royal power, 229. 

Clement VII. ^cardinal Julius), pope, his artful 
conduct towards HenryVIII ., 57. — difficulties 
of deciding on the king’s divorce, 58.— forced 
to give sentence against him, ibid. — probably 
could not have recovered his authority in 
England, 59. — last bulls of, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., 60.— advice to the king on his 
divorce, 62 . note 

Clement VIII. (pone), favours Arabella Stuart’s 
title to the English crown, 208.— his project 
of conquering England, ibid, note x. 

Clergy, levy on their possessions under Henry 
Vlll., 19, 20. — immunity of the, from ciul 
authority, 55.— compelled to plead their privi- 
lege, ibid. — to be branded for felony, ibid.— 
benefit of, taken from robbers, &c., with 
exemptions, ibid. — their privileges tried and 
defeated, ibid. — popular opposition to the, 56. 
—attacked in the house of commons, 59.-- 
convicted of praemunire, ibid.— petition the 
king for mercy, and acknowledge him su* 
preme head of the church, ibid. — cause of 
their dislike of the king’s divorce, 61.— un- 
willing to quit the catholic church, 62.— jea- 
lousy excited by their wealth, 63.— subdued 
by separation from Rome, and the dissolution 
of monasteries, 70.— dramatic satires on the, 
73. and note.— their answers to libels against 
them, ibid.— their importance aided by the 
Latin ritual, 74.— their celibacy abolished by 
statute, 78. — conciliated by this measure, 
ibid. — conforming, but averse to the innova- 
tions of the reformation, 70.— the superior, 
in England, less offensive than in Germany, 
84.— expelled from their cures by Queen 
Mary for having married, 86. and note 5.— 
the same restored under Elizabeth, 91. note. 
—protestant, emigration of, to Germany, 131. 
—division of, on the church service, tbia. 
marriage of, disapproved by Elizabeth 
—her injunctions concerning it, and il 
macy of their children, 133. notes.- . 
irregular observance of church ceremonies 
136.— archbishop Parker’s orders for theL 
discipline, 137.— the puritan advised not to 
separate from the church of England, 138.— 
deficiency and ignorance of, in the English 
church, 139. and notes.— certificates ordered 
of, ibid, note 4. -^endeavours to supply their 
deficiency by meetings called prophesyings. 
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148. — Ex officio oath given to the, 151. —aid Common council, two acts of the, considered 

raised on the, under Elizabeth, 179. note.— as sufficient misdemeanours to warrant a 

support the doctrine of absolute power in the forfeiture of the charter of the city of 

kin?, 23a.— to promote their own authority, London, 600. 

ibid. — disliked, from their doctrine of non- Common-law right of election, 200. 
resistance, 266.— deprived for refusing the Commons of Ireland, their remonstranae of the 
Book of Sports, 333.— oath imposed on the, long parliament of England, 861. 
by the convocation, 373.— episcopal, restored Commons, house of, rejects bills sent from the 
to their benefices at the restoration, 509. — lords, 46.— two witnesses required by the, in 

national outcry against the catholics raised treason, ibid.— rejects a bill for attainting 

by the, 582.— refuse the oath of allegiance to Tunstal, bishop of Durham, ibid. — unwilUng 

William and Mary, 680. and note.— their to coincide with court measures, tout -in- 

Jacobite principles, 718.— presbyterian, of creased weight of, ibid.— persons belonging 

Scotland, three hundred and fifty ejected to the court elected as knights of shires, <17. 

from their benefices, 819. — of Ireland, their — persons in office form a large part of the 

state, 833. ibid.— oath of supremacy imposed on the, 91. 

Cleves and Juliers, disputed succession in the — desirous that Queen Elizabeth should 

duchies of, 239. and note 1 marry, 99. note 1., 101 —address of, to her to 

Clifford, sir Thomas, one of the Cabal ministry, settle the succession, 103. — puritan member^ 

547. address Elizabeth against the queen of S^ots, 

Clifford, Thomas, lord treasurer, obliged to 109. — against the papists, in. — papistt ex- 
retire, 560. eluded from, and chiefly puritanical, 14J.-' 

Cloths, impositions on, without consent of par- articles of the church examined by the,. 145* 
liament, 228. and note. — dissatisfied with the church, 156. — articles, 

Club-men, people so called, who united to &c. for reforming the church, prepared by 

resist the marauders of both parties during the, 157.— its disposition and duties, .181. — 

the troubles, 417. note 1. character of, under Elizabeth, 182. — imper- 

Coffee* houses, proclamation for shutting up, fection of early parliamentary history, ibid. — 
613. mote copious under Elizabeth, ibid . — dispute 

Coke (Sir Edward), his statement of the num- of, with the queen on the succession, &c. 184. 

ber of catholic martyrs under Elizabeth, 126 — Mr. Yelver ton's defence of its privileges, 

note 3. — his defection from the court, and 185.— vainly interferes in the reformation of 

summary of his character, 239. — defence of ecclesiastical abuses, ibid. — first complaint on 

laws, and treatment of, by James, ibid, and abuses in her government, 186. — proceedings 

note. — his report concerning arbitrary pro- concerning Queen Mary, 187.-- restricted as 

clamations, 240. — his sentiments on benevo- to bills on religious matters, its privi- 

lences, 245. — objects to the privately con- leges defended by Peter Wentworth ,ibid.— 

ferring with judges, 246. — opposes the examines him, &c. on his speech, ibid, purr- 

extended jurisdiction of the court of chancery, tanical measures of reform in, 188 .—members 

247. — his defence of the twelve judges, 249. of the, imprisoned, ibid .— triumphant debate 

—suspension, restoration, and subsequent life of, on monopolies, 191 .—subsidies solicited 

and character, ibid. -his MSS., &c., seized, from the, 192.— general view of its members 

315.— extract from his fourth institute, 639. — under Elizabeth, ibid- increased by her, 

his explanation of the law regarding the 193. and note 1 .—-influence of the crown in, 

king’s prerogative, 649.— his timid judgment ibid, note 2.— bill against non-resident bur- 
in the law of treason, 712 gesses in, 194.— exemption of, from arrest 

Coleman (Edward), remarkable confession of, during session claimed by, 195. — power of 
569.— seizure of his letters, 580. committal for contempt, &c., 197, 198.— right 

Colepepper(Loid), dictatorial style of his letters of expulsion and determining its own elec- 
to Charles I 423. tions, 190.— Disagreements of, with the upper 

Colepepper (Mr.), ordered into custody of the house, ibid, aoo.— privileges of, concerning 

serjeant for presenting the Kentish petition, money bills, 201.— debate on the election of 

785. and notes. Goodwin and Fortesque. 217.— proceeding 

College, , gross iniquity practised on his of, on the arrest of Sir Thomas Shirley, 21. 

trisu, ,508. and note. —-remonstrances of, against grievances. 219. 

Collier, Jeremy, advocates auricular confession, —proceedings of, on purveyance, ibid.— 

75. note, 76. note. temper of the, concerning grants of money, 

Commendam, royal power of granting, disputed, 220, 222 .—vindication of its privileges to the 

24 8. king, ibid .— -proceedings of, on the design of 

Commerce, its stagnation in the reign of William a union with Scotland, 223. note 1.— con- 

III., 699. tinual bickerings of, with the king, ibid.— 

Commission of public accounts, 537. proceedings of, concerning Spanish griev- 

Commission of divines revise the liturgy, 724. ances, 225.-— ancient remonstrances of the, 

commitments for breach of privilege, 783. on unlawful tolls, 312.— debate and remon- 

Committee of secrecy appointed after the resig- st ranee on imposition of James I .,230. 231. 

nation of Sir Robert Walpole, 781. and notes. —proceedings of, against Cowells Inter- 

Commonalty, risings of the, highly dangerous, prefer, 233. -grievances brought forward by, 

4 8.— in Cornwall, ibid.— in consequence of to be redressed, 234.— complaint of, against 

Wolsey's taxation, tfwf. — simultaneous in proclamations, 235.— Negotiation with the 

several countries, ibid. king for giving up feudal tenures 236. -dis- 

Commoners of England, ancient extent of the, solution of parliament, 237.— customs again 

ao. * disputed in the, 243, 244.— parliament dis* 
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solved without a bill passing, 244.— members 
of, arrested, ibid. — proceedings against 
Mompesson, 254.— against Lord Bacon, 256. 
and note 1. — against Floyd, 257. 258. and 
note 3. — lords disagree to titles assumed by 
the, 257. and note 1 . — proceedings of, for 
reformation, 259. —sudden adjournment of, 
by the king, and unanimous protestation, 
ibid.— meets and debates on a grant for the 
German war, ibid. — petitions against popery, 
260. — king’s letter on, to the speaker, ibid. — 
petition in reply, 261 . — debate and protesta- 
tion in consequence of the king's answer, 
ibid.— adjourned and dissolved, 262.— sub- 
sidies voted by the, 264. — summary of its 
proceedings under James I., 265. — fust one 
of Charles I., 267.— penurious measures and 
dissolution of, ibid. 268.— ill temper of, con- 
tinued in the second, ibid, and note t.— dis- 
solution of, 270. and note 2. — a new parlia- 
ment summoned, 275. —proceedings of, on the 
petition of right, 276. — disputes the king’s 
right to tonnage and poundage, 278. — pro- 
rogued, 279.— assembled again and dissolved, 
ibid.— religious disputes commenced by, ibid. 
— proceedings on bill for observance of Sun- 
day, 281, 283. — remonstrates against Calvin- 
ism and popery, 286.— view of the third 
parliament of Charles I., 296. and note 2. — 
the king’s declaration after its dissolution, 
297.- members of it committed and pro- 
ceeded again.t, 301.— parliament of 1640 
summoned, 355.— confer upon grievances, 
356.— character of the members, ibid, note.— 
opposition of, to ship money } 356. — dissolu- 
tion of, 357. — desire of the nation fora parlia- 
ment, 358. — the long parliament convoked, 
359. (see Long Parliament) . — attempt to seize 
five members of the, 380. and note 3.— pro- 
ceedings on the militia question, 382. note, 
and 388. and notes. — estimate of the dispute 
between Chanos Land the parliament, 389- 
561 .—faults of, in the contest, 390. and notes. 
— resolve to disband part of the army, 434.— 
form schemes for getting rid of Cromwell, 
435. and notes.— v ote not to alter the funda- 
mental government, 441. — restore eleven 
members to their seats, 442. — large body of 
new members admitted, 445.— favourable to 
the army, ibid. — petition to, ordered to be 
burnt by the hangman, ibid. — resolution of, 
against any faither addresses to the king, 
446.— lords agree to this vote, ibid. - observa- 
tions of the members who sat on the trial of 
Charles, ■ 4 * 8 . — vote that all just power is in 
thv >eople,aud for the abolition of monarchy, 
45V — constitutional party secluded from the, 
45 j - ‘-resolve that the house of peers is use- 
less, 454. — protected by the army, 455.— 
members do not much exceed one hundred, 
457. — retain great part of the executive 
government, toid. — charges of injustice 
against, ibid.— vote for their own dissolution, 
450. and note 2. — give offence to the re- 
publicans, ibid.— their faults aggravated by 
Cromwell, ibid. — question the protector’s au- 
thority, 462.— agree with the lords, on the 
restoration, that the goyemment ought to be 
in kings, lords, and commons, 498.— -pass 
several bills of importance, ibid.— prepare a 
bill for restoring ministers, 510. ana notes.— 
object to the scheme of indulgence, 530.— 


establish two important principles with re- 
gard to taxation, 535.— appoint a committee 
to inspect accounts and nominate commis- 
sioners, with full powers of inquiring into 
public accounts, 536.— extraordinary powers 
of, 538. — important privilege of right of 
impeachment established, 547. — address of. 
to Charles II. , about disbanding the army, 
551. — not unfriendly to the court, 557.— the 
court loses the confidence of, 558.— test ity 
their sense of public grievances, 563 — 
strongly adverse to France and popery, 564. 
and note.— connexion of the popular party 
with France, 566. and notes.— many leaders 
of the opposition receive money from Fiance, 
568, — impeach lord Danby, 570.— culpable 
violence of the, 573. — deny the right of the 
bishops to vote, 574.— remarks on the juris- 
diction of, ibid.— expel Withcns, 594.— take 
Thompson, Can, and others into custody, 
595. — their impeachment of Fitzharris, and 
their right to impeach discussed, ibid. ~ its 
dispute with, and resistance to, the lords, 62* 
-623.— its proceedings in the case of Skinner 
and the East India Company, 624.— its pro- 
ceedings in the case of Shirly and Fagg, 626. 
—its violent dispute with the lords, 627. 
and notes. — its exclusive right as to money 
bills, 628.— its originating power of taxation, 
630.— its state from the earliest records, 633. 
— its numbers from Edward I. to Henry 
VIII., and unequal representation, 634. — 
accession of its members not derived from 
popular principle, 635. — address of, to James 

11., concerning unqualified officers, 649. — its 
augmented authority, 683.— its true motive 
for limiting the revenue, 688.— its jealousy of 
a standing army, 699.— its conduct with re- 
gard to the Irish forfeitures, 703.— special 
committee to inquire into the miscarriages of 
the war in li eland, 704. — power of the, to 
direct a prosecution by the attorney general, 
for offences of a public nature, 790. 

Commonwealth, engagement to live faithful to 
the, taken witli great reluctance, 455. 

Companies, chartered, established in evasion of 
the statute of monopolies, 303.— revoked, 
ibid. 

Compositions for knighthood, 302. and notes.— 
taken away, 363. 

Comprehension , bill of, clause proposed in the, 
for changing the oaths of supremacy and al- 
legiance rejected, 722. 

Compton (sir William), expense of proving his 
will, 59. note 2. 

Confession, auricular, consideration of its bene- 
fits and mischiefs, 75. 

Confessions extorted by torture in Scotland, 
821. 

Confirmatio chartarum, statute of, 227. — cited 
in the case of Hampden, 309. 

Conformity, proclamation for, by king J *iues 

1., 215. 

Conformity, bill to prevent occasional, rejected 
by the lords, 771. 

Connaught, divided into five counties, 850.— 
province of, infamously declared forfeited, 
857. — inquisition held in each county of, by 
Strafford, 858. 

Con, nuncio from the court of Rome, 336. 345. 

Conscience, treatment and limits of, in govern- 
ment j68, note a. 
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Consecration of churches and burial grounds, 
338* and note 1. 

Conspiracy, supposed to be concerted by the 
jesuits at St. Omers, 580. 

Conspiracy to levy war against the king’s per- 
son, may be given in evidence as an overt act 
Of treason, 710. — not reconcilable to the inter- 
pretation of the statute, ibid. 711. note. — first 
instance of this interpretation, ibid.— con- 
firmed in Harding’s case, ibid .— for an in- 
vasion from Spain, 773. and note. 

Conspirators, military, destitute of a leader, 
37 8 *, 

Constitution of England from Henry III. to 
Mary I. chap. i. 1-54. — under James I., 
chap. vi. 206-266. — under Charles I , chap, 
vii. 1625, 266-297. — chap. viii. 1629, 297- 
359. — chap. ix. 1640, 3597398. — from the 
commencement of the civil war to the re- 
storation, ch. x. 398-499. — from the restora- 
tion to the death of Charles II., 501-610. — 
from the accession of James II. to the re- 
volution, 610-676. — under William III., 
676-738. — under queen Anne, and George I. 
and II., 739. &c. — design of a party to 
change, 445. — nothing so destructive to, as 
the exclusion of the electoral body from their 
franchises^ 600.— original, highly aristocrati- 
cal, 620.— improvements in the, under William 
III., 707. 

Constitution, forms of the English, established 
in Ireland, 835. 

Constitutional law, important discussions on 
the, in the case of lord Dauby, 572. 

Constructive treason, first case of, 718. and 
note.— confirmed in Harding’s case, 711. and 
note — its great latitude, ibid. 718 — confirmed 
and rendered perpetual by 36 and 57 George 
III., 712.— Hardy’s case of, ibid, notes. 

Consubstantiation, Luther’s doctrine, so called, 
7 6 * 

Controversy, religious, conduct of, by the je- 
suits, &c. 346. 

Controversy between the episcopal and presby- 
terian churches of Scotland, 802. 

Conventicles, act against, 531. and note.— 
its severity, *532. 

Convention parliament, the proceedings of, 502. 
— dissolved, 514. — attack on its legality, ibid, 
note. — convention of 1688 , proceedings of 
the, 672. — question of the best and safest 
way to preserve the religion and laws of the 
kingdom, 672.— conference between the lords 
and commons, 673. — house of lords give way 
to the commons, 674. — summary of its pro- 
ceedings, 675.— its impolicy in not extending 
the act of toleration to the catholics, 663. 

Convents, inferior, suppressed, 64. — vices of 
greater than in large abbeys, &c., ibid, notes. 
- evils of their indiscriminate suppression, 
67. — excellence of several at the dissolution. 

Convocation (houses of,) to be advised with in 
ecclesiastical matters, 724. 

Convocation of the province of Canterbiuy, its 
history, 767. — commons refer to it the ques- 
tion of reforming the liturgy, 768.— its aims 
to assimilate itself to the house of commons, 
ibid. — and finally prorogued in 1717, 769. 

Cope (Mr.), his measures for ecclesiastical 
reform in the house of commons, i88.--com- 
mitted to the Tower, 190. 
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Copley (Mr.), power of the parliament over. 
198. 

Coronation oath, dispute on its meaning and 
construction, 389. and note. 

Corporate property, more open than private 
to alteration, 67. 

Corporation act, 5x8. — severely affects the pres- 
byterian party, ibid. 

Corporations, informations brought against 
several, 600. — forfeiture of their charters, ibid. 
— receives new ones, ibid. — freemen of, pri- 
mary franchise attached to the, 636.— theif 
great preponderance in elections, 640. — their 
forfeiture and re-grant under restrictions, 643. 
—new modelling of the, 659. — bill for restor- 
ing particular clause in, 684. 

Coshery, custom of, in Ireland, 833. 840. 

Cotton (sir Robert), his books, &c. seized, 315. 

Council of state, under the commonwealth, 
consisted principally of presbyterians, 491. 

Counsellors (Oxford) of Charles I., solicit the 
king for titles, 488. — their motives, ibid. — their 
animosity to lord Holland, ibid. 

Court, inns of, examined concerning religion, 

hi. 

Court of parliament, the title disputed, 257. 
note. 

Court of supremacy, commission for, in 1583, 
257. note 1. 

Court of Charles II., wicked and artful policy 
of, to secure itself from suspicion of popery, 
598. 

Courts of law, the three, under the Plantage- 
nets, how constituted, 20. — mode of pleading 
in, ibid. note. 

Courts, inferior, under the Plantagenets, county 
courts, hundred courts, manor courts, their 
influence, 21. 

Courts of Star-chamber, origin and powers of, 
50. and notes. See Star-chamber. 

Courts, ecclesiastical, their character and 
abuses, 158. and note 4. 

Covenant, solemn league and, negociations 
concerning the, 405.— particular account of, 
tbid. — want of precision in the language of, 
407.— imposed on all civiland military officers, 
ibui. — number of the clergy ejected by, 
among whom were the most learned and vir- 
tuous men of that age, 408.— burnt by the 
common hangman, 515. 

Covenantor Scotland, national, its origin, 817. 

Covenanters (Scotch), heavily fined, 820. 

Coventry (Thomas), lord keeper, his address to 
the house of commons, 368. note 1. 

Coventry (sir William), his objection to the 
arbitrary advice of Clarendon 550— outra- 
geous assault on, 558. and note 

Coverdale (Miles), his translation if the Bible, 
72. 

Cowell (Dr. John), attributes absolute power 
to the king in his Interpreter, 1607, 233 and 
note . — the book suppressed, 234. and note. 

Cowper (William), lord, made chancellor, 746. 

Cox (Richard), bishop of Ely, defends church 
ceremonies and habits, 131. 132.— Elizabeth’s 
violence to, 166. and note. 

Coyne and livery, or coshering and bonaght, 
barbarous practice of, 840. 

Cranfield (lord), his arguments to the commons 
on a grant for German war, 259. note 3. 

Cranmei (Thomas), archbishop of Canterbury, 
probably voted for the death cf Cromwell 
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37 • no t e 3* — letter on the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn, 58. note —made archbishop, 
61. — active in Henry VIII. 's divorce, 62.-7- 
induces Henry VIII. to sanction the prind- 

E les of Luther, 71.— and to direct the trans- 
ition of the scriptures, 72.— procures Edward 
VI. to burn Joan Boucner. 81. note 4. — mar- 
riage of, 78. —compelled to separate from his 
wife, ibid. — protests against tne destruction 
of chantries, 80. note 2.— recommended the 
abolition of the collegiate clergy, 80. note 
a. — liberality of, to the princess Mary, 
81. and note 3. — censurable concerning 
Joan Boucher, &c., ibid. — one of the 
principle reformers of the English church, 
82.— his character variously depicted, ibid. — 
articles of the church drawn up by, ibid, tiote 
2.— disteenuousness of his character, 83. — 
protest of, before his consecration, ibid, and 
note . — his recantations and character, ibid.— 
Hs moderation in the measures of reform, 
ibid.— compliance of, with the royal suprem- 
acy, 84. —some church ceremonies and habits 
retained by, 85. 

Cranmer’s Bible, 1539, peculiarities of, 72. 
note. 

Cranmer (bishop), his sentiments on episcopacy, 
281. note. 

Craven (earl of), unjust sale of his estates, 457. 
notej. 

Crichton ( ), his memoir for invading 

England on behalf of the papists, 121. note 1. 
Crighton and Ogilvy, their case, 819. 

Croke (sir George), his sentence for Hampden 
in the cause of ship-money , 31 1. note 1. 
Cromwell, earl of Essex, his question to the 
judges respecting condemnations for treason, 
36. — himself the first victim of their opinion, 
ibid. — causes which led to his execution, 37. 
—his visitation and suppression of the monas- 
tic orders, 64.— advises the distribution of 
abbey lands, &c. to promote the reformation, 
69. —his plan for the revenues of the lesser 
monasteries, ibid, note x,— procures the 
dispersion of the Scriptures, with liberty to 
read them, 72. note 1. 

Cromwell (Oliver), rising power of, 412.— ex- 
cluded from the commons, but continues 
lieutenant-general, 4x9. — historical difficulties 
in the conduct of, 436. — wavers as to the set- 
tlement of the nation, 446.— victory at Wor- 
cester, its consequences to, 456.— two remark- 
able conversations of, with Whitelock and 
others, ibid. — his discourse about taking the 
title of king, ibid. — policy of, 459. and note 3. 
—assumes the title of protector, 461.— obser- 
vations on his ascent to power, ibid. — calls a 
parliament, Hid. — his authority questioned, 
462.— dissolves the parliament, ibid. — project 
to assassinate, 464.— divides the kingdom into 
districtSj 465. — appoints military magistrates, 
ibid. — his high court of justice, 466. — execu- 
tions by, ibid, and note 1. — summons a parlia- 
ment in 1656, 467.— excludes above ninety 
members, tWa. ana note — aspires to the title 
of king, 468.— scheme fails through opposition 
of the army, 469.- abolishes the civil power 
ot the major-general, ibid.— refuses the cro wn, 
470. and note 1,— the charter of the common - 
Wealth under, changed to the petition and 
advice, ibid. — particulars of that measure, 
ibtd. and note 2 his unlimited power, 47a. 


—oath of allegiance taken by members ot 
parliament, ibid— his house of fords described 
ibid. — dissolves the parliament, ibid, —his 
great design an hereditary succession, ibid. 
referred to a council of nine, ibid. — his death 
and character and foreign policy, ibtd.— 
management of the navy, 473. — paralleled - 
with Buonaparte, 474,— his conquest of Ire- 
land, 863. 

Cromwell (Henry), deprived of his command in 
Ireland, 757. 

Cromwell (Richard), succeeds his father^ 475. 
— inexperience of, ibid. — no proof of his ap- 
pointment by his father, ibid, and note.— 
gains some friends, 476.— steadily supported 
by Pierrepoint and St. John, ibid. — his con- 
duct commended by Thurloe, ibid, and note 
3.— was of a tolerant disposition, ibid, and 
note.— meeting of the general officers excites 
alarm in his councils, tbid.— summons a par- 
liament which takes the oath of allegiance 
to him as protector, 477. — proceedings of the 
parliament under, ibid, and notes.— disap- 
points the hopes of the royalists, 478.— does 
not refuse to hear the agent of Charles II., 
482. and note 3. 

Crown (officers of the'), under the Plantagenets, 
violence by, 19.— juries influenced by, 20. 

Crown of England, uncertain succession of the, 
between the houses of Scotland and Suffolk. 
99. 102. 307. 209. 

Crown and parliament, termination of the con- 
test between the, 739. 

Crown (the) , personal authority of, its diminu- 
tion, 797.— the reason of it, 798. -of material 
constitutional importance, 801. 

Crown (the), its jealousy of the prerogative, 
775 - 

Crucifix, its lawfulness in the English churches 
discussed, 132. — Elizabeth's partiality for 
the, ibid, and note 5. 

Customs, on woad and tobacco, 17 «J. and note. 
— on cloths and wines, 179.— treble, against 
the English law, 228. note 2.— arbitrary im- 
posed by James I,, ibid, and note 4. 

Cy Pres, proceeding of, in the court of chan- 
cery, 69. note 2. 

Damaree (Daniel), and George Purchase, their 
trial for high treason, 713. note . 

Davenport (Mr.), his cautious motion concern- 
ing the laws, 189. 

Danby (Thomas Osborne, earl of), his adminis- 
tration, 563.— his virtues as a minister, 564.— 
marriage of the prince of Orange and princess 
Mary owing to his influence, ibid, and note. — 
concerned in the king's receipt of money from 
France, 565. and note. — cause of his fall, and 
his impeachment, 571. --argument urged in 
defence of, ibid. — questions arising from his 
impeachment, 572.— intemperance of the pro- 
ceedings against him, ibid. — important dis- 
cussions in the case of, 573. and note. — com- 
mitted to the T ower , ibid.— pleads his pardon, 
ibid. — lords resist this plea, 574.— confined in 
the Tower three years, 577. — admitted to bail 
by judge Jefferies, 578. . 

Darien Company, the business of the, 821. 

Da uphin (son of Louis XIV.), effect of death 
on the French succession, 752. 

Davenant (Dr. John), bishop of Salisbury, ccw 
sured for Calvinism, 551. note. 
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David II., parliament at Scone under him 

Dead, prayers for the, in the first liturgy of 
Edward VI., 75. -omitted on its revisal, 
ibid. 

Deaths of the dauphin and dukes of Burgundy 
and Berry, 753.— effect of their deaths on the 
French succession, ibid . 

Debt (public), alarm excited at its magnitude, 

De &urgh, or Burke, family of, in Ireland, 
fall off from their subjection to the crown, 
838. 

.Declaration published by the army for the set- 
tlement of the nation, 446.— in favour of a 
compromise, 5i3.—in favour of liberty of 
conscience, 529 — of indulgence, 558. —op- 
posed by parliament, 559. — of rights, 677. 

Denization, charters of, granted to particular 
persons, 837. 

Dependence of Irish on English parliament, 
871. 

Derry, noble defence of, 867. 

Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, extract from 
*hat work, concerning the prediction of the 
rebellion in 1641, 857. note. 

Desmond (earl of), attends the Irish parliament. 
845, — his rebellion in 1583, and forfeiture of 
his lands, 854. — his lands parcelled out among 
English undertakers, ibid. 

Difference between the lords and commons on 
the Habeas Corpus bill, 617. 

Digby (John, lord), his speech concerning 
Straffoid, 370. — letters taken on the route of, 
at Sherbom, 436. note 3. 

Digges (sir Dudley), his committal to the 
Tower, 269. 

Discontent of the royalists, 506. 

Discontent of the nation with the government 
of William III., 680. 

Discontent of the nation at the conduct of 
Charles II., 533. 

Discussions between the two houses of parlia- 
ment on the exclusion of the regicides and 
others, 502, 503. 

Dispensation, power of, preserved after the re- 
formation, 144.— -attempt to take away, 145. 

Dispensations granted by Charles I., 315. 

Dissensions between lords and commons of rare 
occurrence, 6 ip. 

Dissenters, first instance of prosecution of the, 
538 - 

Divinity, study of, in the seventeenth century, 
339. and note 2. 

Divorce of Henry VIII, from queen Catherine, 
historical account of its rise, progress, and 
effects, 57-6*. 

Divorces, canon law concerning, under Edward 
VI,, 99. note 2.— -Henry VIII. ’s two, creating 
an uncertainty in the hne of succession, par- 
liament enable the king to bequeath the king- 
dom by his will, 39. 

Domesday Book, burgesses of, were inhabit- 
ants within the borough, 637. 

Dorset (Edward Sackville, earl of), a member 
of the star chamber, 32s. note 2. 

Dort, synod of, king James’s conduct to the, 
285. and note. 

Douay College, intrigues of the priests of, to8. 
—•account of the foundation, ibid, note 2. 

Downing (sir George), proviso introduced by, 
into the subsidy bill, $36. 


Drury (— — ), execution of, 289. note 2. 

Dubhn { citizens of, committed to prison foi 
refusing to frequent the protestant church, 
852. 

Dugdale (sir William), garter king at arms, his 
account of the earl of Hertfoid’s mairiage, 
2 12.. ana note 1. 

Dunkirk, sale of, by Charles II., 533.— particu- 
lars relating to the kale of, 544. and note. 

Durham, county and city of, right of election 
granted to the, 636. 

Dutch, mortgaged towns restored to the, 244. 
—fleet insults our coasts, 543.— armies mostly 
composed of catholics, 726. 

Ecclesiastical commission court, 150. and 
note x. 

Ecclesiastical courts, their character and 
abuses, 158. note 4. — restrained by those ot 
law, 232.— their jurisdiction, 327. bote. — com- 
mission of 1686 issued by James II., 652. 

Ecclesiastics of Ireland, their enormous mono- 
poly, 870. 

Edgehill, battle of, 309.— its consequences in 
favour of Charles, ibid. 

Edward I., his letter to the justiciary of Ire- 
land, granting permission to some septs to 
live under English law, 837. 

Edward II. (king of England), legislature 
established by statute of, 19. and note. 

Edward III. Jcing of England), remarkable 
clause relating to treason m an act of, 573. 

Edward, VI. (king of England), attached to 
the reformed religion, 73.- abilities of his 
letters and journal, ibid, note 2. — harsh treat- 
ment of his sister Mary, and reluctance to 
execute Joan Boucher, 8x.— alterations in the 
English church under, 73.— the reformation 
in nis minority conducted with violence and 
rapacity, 74.— denies the princess. Mary 
enjoying her own religion, 81. — positive pro- 
gress of the reformation under, 90.— his laws 
concerning religion re-enacted, ibid. — omis- 
sion of a prayer in his liturgy, ibid, note 3. — 
differences between the protestants com- 
menced under, 131.— his death prevented the 
Genevan system from spreading in the 
English church, ibid. 

Effect of the press, 611.— restrictions upon it in 
the reign of Henry VIII., 612. and note. 

Ejection of non-conformist clergy, 525. 

Election, rights of, 197.— four different thcorie* 
relating to the, 636.— their relative merits con 
sidered, 637. 

Elections, regulated by Elizabeth’s ministers 
193. and note 2— debate concerning,. 194. — 
first penalty for bribery in, .195.— right of 
determining, claimed by. parliament, 199.— 
interference of James I. in, 216. 

Elections, remarks on their management, 6 59. 
640. and note. 

Elective franchise in ancient boroughs, difficult 
to determine by what class of persons it war 
possessed, 634.— different opinions regarding 
the, ibid. 

Eliot (sir John), his committal to the Tower, 
269.— committal and proceedings against, 
298. 

Elizabeth (princess), treasonable to assert her 

E Jizaberif (qu een of England), population of 
the realm under, 21. note x —revision at 

$9 
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church articles under, 78. note 1.— a danger- 
ous prisoner to queen Mary, 87. note 2. 89 
note.— easily re-establishes protestantism, 88. 

laws of, respecting catholics, chap. iii. 88- 
130, — her popularity and protestant feelings, 
8g*— suspected of being engaged in Wyatt’s 
conspiracy, ibid. note. — imprisoned, and 
obliged to conform to the catholic faith, 89. 
—announces her accession to the pope, but 
rocecds slowly in her religious reform, 90. — 
er council and parliament generally protest- 
ant, tbid. — circumstances of her coronation, 
ibid, and note t . — her acts of supremacy and 
uniformity, 01.— oath of supremacy to, ex- 
plained, ibid, note 2. —restraint of Roman 
catholic worship in her first years, 92. — em- 
bassy to, from Pius IV., 93.— her death pro- 
phesied by the Romanists, ibid, and note 3. 
— statute preventing, ibid. — conspiracy 
against, ibid, note 3.— letters of the emperor 
Ferdinand to, on behalf of the English 
catholics, 96. and note. — her answer against 
them, tbid. — circumstances of her reign affect- 
ed her conduct towards them, 08. — the crown 
settled on her by act 35th Henry VIII., 
ibid.— uncertainty of her succession, ibid.— 
her marriage desired by the nation, 99. and 
note 3. 183.— suitors to her, the archduke 
Charles, and Dudley, earl of Leicester, 99. — 
her unwillingness to marry, and coquetry, 
ibid. 183.— astrological prediction on a match, 
too. note x.— objects, with her council, to tole- 
rate popery, ibid, note 2. 113. — improbability 
of her having issue, 100. and note 3. — match 
with the duke of Anjou proposed, ibid, rji , — 
offended by the queen of Scots bearing the 
arms. Sic., of England, 103. note 2. —pressed 
to decide on her successor, xox. 183.— pro- 
ceedings of, against lady Grey, ibid. — in- 
trigues with the malcontents of France and 
Scotland to revenge herself on Mary, 104. 
note. — not unfavourable to her succession, 
tbid.— courses open to, after Mary’s abdica- 
tion, ibid. — deposed by the bull of Pius V., 
»o6.— insurrections against, and dangerous 
state of England, had she died, 107. — her 
want of foreign alliances, 108.— statutes for 
her security against the papists, 109. note.— 
addressed by the puritans against the queen 
of Scots, tbid.— restrains the parliament’s 
proceedings against her, ibid. 187.— advised to 
provide for her security, no.— inclined and 
encouraged to proceed against the papists, 
ibid. — her declaration for uniformity of wor- 
ship, in.— on doubtful termswith Spain, 113. 
—foreign policy of, justifiable, ibid, note.— 
her intent to avoid capital penalties for reli- 
gion, X14. — papists executed on her statutes, 
ibid. — acknowledged queen by Campian the 
fesuit, ibid. — concealed enmity of the papists 
to, 115.— torture used in her reign, nfi — 
prosecutions of, procure Iher to be published 
as a tyrant, ibid.— lord Burleigh’s defence of, 
1x7. — her persecutions an argument against 
the reign of Henry IV. of France, xx6. note 
3.— unworthy charge against, by the papists, 
tbid. — commands the torture to be disused, 
1x8.— an inquisition made after her enemies, 
and some executed, 120.— her assassination 
contemplated, ibid, note 4.— disaffection of 
the papists to, caused by her unjust aggres- 
«jOns on their liberty of conscience, 121 note. 


z.— an association formed to defend her per 
son, 122.— her affectation concerning the 
death of queen Mary, 123.— numberof catho 
lie martyrs under, 126. — character of her 
religious restraints, 129.— her laws respecting 
protestant nonconformists, chap, iv., 130* 
169.— her policy to maintain her ecclesiastical 
power, 130.— protestants recalled by her ac 
cession, 131, — difference of her tenets and 
ceremonies, 132. and notes.— disapproves of 
the clergy marrying, ibid, note a.— coarse 
treatment of archbishop Parker’s wife, 133. 
note 2.— probable cause of her retaining some 
ceremonies, 134.— prevents the abolishing of 
licenses and dispensations, 145.— orders the 
suppression of prophesyings, 148, 149.— 
supported the Scottish clergy, 156.— omits to 
summon parliament, ibid. — anxious (or the 
good government of church and state, but 
jealous of interference, 157.— her violence 
towards bishop Cox, 166.— tyranny of, towards 
her bishops, tbid. note 4.- her reported offer 
to the puritans, 167. note 3.— Walsingham’s 
letter in defence of her government, 171. note 
1. — view of her civil government, chap.v. 
169-206.— character of her administration 
chiefly religimis, 169. — her advantages for 
possessing extended authority, *70.— her 
course of government illustrated, 172. note 2. 
—unwarranted authority of some of her pro- 
clamations, 174. — disposition to adopt martial 
law, 177. and note 1.— her illegal commission 
to sir Thomas Wilford, 178.— did not assert 
arbitrary taxation, 179.— her singular frugal- 
ity, ibid. — borrowed money by privy seals, 
but punctual in repayment, 180.— instance of 
her returning money illegally collected, ibid, 
note 2.— dispute of, with the parliament, on 
her marriage and succession, and the common 
prayer, 183. — instances of her interference 
and authority over herparliaments, ibid. 186 
-1 91. — resigned monopolies, X91. — compelled 
to solicit subsidies of her later parliaments, 
192 — added to the members of the house of 
commons, 193.— her monarchy limited, 20*. 
note 3.— supposed power of a crown, 205.-* 
Philip II. attempts to dethrone, 207. note 1. 
— intended James I. for her successor, 208. 
note 2. — her popularity abated in her latter 
years, 2x3. and note.— probable causes of, 
ibid. — public debt left by, x8o. — probable 
reasons for her not imposing customs on fo- 
reign goods, 228. — mutilation ordered by the 
star chamber, under, 319.— alienation of part 
of Ireland, in the reign of, 845.— reasons for 
establishing the protestant religion in Ireland, 
in the reign of, 846. 

Empson (sir Richard), and Edmund Dudley, 
prostitute instruments of the avarice of 
Henry VII., 27.— put to death on a frivolous 
charge of high treason, 28 and note 1. 

Enclosures, rebellion concerning, 79. 

England, state of religion in, at the beginning 
of the 16th century, 55.— preparations in, for 
a reformation of the church, ibid. — means of 
its emancipation from the papal power, 6x.— 
foreign policies of, under James 1 ., 238. 

England, view of, previous to the long parlia* 
ment, 3^0-502. — divided into districts by 
Cromwell, 465. : see also note ^,ibid.— state 
of, since the revolution in x688, compared 
with its condition under the Stuarts, 686, 687.— 
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it* danger of becoming a province to France, 

England, New, proclamation against emigra- 
tions to, 335. 

English nation not unsuited to a republican 
form of government, 480. — unwillingness of 
the, to force the reluctance of their sovereign, 
586.— -English settlers in Ireland, their de- 
generacy, 837 — settlement of, in Munster, 
Ulster, and other parts, 853. — injustice at- 
tending them, 855. 

Episcopacy, house of commons opposed to, 
156.— divine right of, maintained, 281. and 
note 1, 339. and note 4.— moderation of, 
designed, 373. and note 4. — bill for abolishing, 
405. — revived in Scotland. 820.— jurisdiction 
of the bishops unlimited, ibid. Episcopal 
discipline, revives with the monarchy, 51 r.— 
clergy driven out injuriously by the populace 
from their livings, 826. — permitted to hold 
them again, ibid. 

Episcopalians headed by Seldcn, 430, and 
note$. 

Erastianism, the church of England in danger 
of, pi. note 2. 

Erastians, party of, described, 431. and note . 

Erudition of a Christian Man , 1540, reformed 
doctrines contained in, by authority of Henry 
VIII., 71, — character of, ibid, note 1. 

Escheats, frauds of, under Henry VII , 26.— 
act for amending, 27. 

Essex (county of), extent of royal forests in, 
303. 

Essex (Robert Devereux, earl of), injudicious 
conduct of, after the battle of Edgehill, 400. 
note 1.— raises the siege of Gloucester, 405.— 
suspected of being reluctant to complete the 
triumph of the parliament, 418 arid note 1. 

Estates, the convention of, turned into a par- 
liament, 825. — forfeited, in Ireland, allotted 
to those who would aid in reducing the island 
to obedience, 863. 

Et ceetera oath imposed on the clergy, 373. 

Europe, absolute sovereigns of, in the sixteenth 
century, 205. 

Exchequer, court of, tiial in, on the king’s pre- 
rogative of imposing duties, 228. and note 4. 
—cause of ship-money tried in the court of, 
308. and note 1. — court of, an intermediate 
tribunal between the king’s bench and par- 
liament, f>22. 

Excise on liquor, first imposition of ? in Eng- 
land, 417. and vot§ 2. — granted in lieu of 
military tenures, 507.— prerogative of the 
crown reduced by the, 508. 

Exclusion of the duke of York proposed and 
discussed, 584. 586, 588— of placemen and 
pensioners from parliament, 736. and note. 

Exeter, bishopric of, despoiled in the reforma- 
tion, 60. 

Ex ojfh'io oath ia the high commission court, 
15T. — attacked in the house of commons, 

Expulsion, right of, claimed by parliament, 

199* 

Factions of Pym and Vane, 572.— cause of their 
aversion topacific measures, ibid.— at Oxford, 
410. 

Fairfax (sir Thomas), and Oliver Cromwell, 
superiority of their abilities for war, 4x8. 


Falkland (Henry Carey, lord), account of, 411 
note x. 

Family of Love said to have been employed by 
the papists. 98, note x. 

Feckenham (John, abbot of Westminster^, im- 
prisoned under Elizabeth, 95. note 2. 

Felton ( ), executed for fixing the pope’* 

bull on the bishop of London’s palace, 136. 

Fenwick (sir John), strong opposition to his 
attainder in parliament, 696.— his imprudent 
yet true disclosure, 697. 

Ferdinand (emperor of Germany), writes to 
Elizabeth on behalf of the English catholics, 
95. and note 1.— his liberal religious policy, 
ibid, note . 

Ferrers (George), his illegal arrest, 196. note. 

Festivals in che church of England, 282. 

Feudal rights perverted under Henry VII., 26. 
—system, the, introduction of, 806. — remarks 
on the probable cause of its decline, 810. 

Filmer (sir Robert), remarks on his scheme of 
government, 608. 

Finch (Heneage), chief-justice of the commog 
pleas, adviser of ship-money, 306. — defends 
the king’s absolute power, 311. — parlia- 
mentary impeachment of, 390. note 2. 

Fines, statute of, misunderstood, 25. 

Fire of London. 550.— advice to Charles on the, 
ibid.— papists suspected, .551. — odd circum- 
stance connected with, ibid. and note. 

Fish, statutes and proclamations for the eating 
of, in Lent, 282. note 2. 

Fisher (John, bishop of Rochester), his defence 
of the clergy, 59. — beheaded for denying the 
ecclesiastical supremacy, 35. 

Fitzharris (Edward), his impeachment, 595.— 
constitutional question on, discussed, ibid. 

Fitzstephen, his conquests in Ireland, 834. 

Flanders, books of the reformed religion printed 
in, 71. 

Fleetwood (lieutenant-general Charles), op- 
poses Cromwell’s assuming the title of king, 
470 . — the title of lord-general, with powet 
over all commissions, proposed to be con- 
feired on, 477. — his character, 484. and 
note 2. 

Fleming (Thomas), chief baron , of the ex 
chequer, his speech on the king’s power 
229. 

Flesh, statutes, &c., against eating, in Lent, 
391. note 2. 

Fletcher (John, bishop of London), suspwjdf/ 
by Elizabeth, 167. note 2. 

Floyd (Mr.), violent proceedings of the partial 
ment against, 257-259 — the infamous case 
of, conduct of the commons in, 789. 

Forbes (sir David), fined by the star-chamber, 
320. 

Forest laws, enforcement and oppression of, 
under Chafes I., 303. and note 2. — extent of 
forests fixed by act of parliament, 363. 

Foifeiture of the charter of London, 509.— 
observations on the proceedings on, ibid. 

For Rescue (sir John), question of his election, 
217, 218. 

Fostering, Irish custom of, explained, 838. note 
—severe penalty against, 860. 

Fox (Edward, bishop of Hereford), excite* 
Wolsey to reform the monasteries, 63. 

Fox (right honourable C. J.), his doubt whether 
Jnmec TI. aimed at subverting the protestant 
establishment examined, <>44.— anecdote of, 
60 * 
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«nd the duke of Newcastle, concerning secret troops 01, sent to quell commotions, 79. and 

service money, 781. note. note a.— mass not tolerated by the Lutheran 

Trance, its government despotic when com- princes, of 80, 81. note 1. — reformation 

pared with that of England, 20a.— authors caused by the covetousness and pride of 

against the monarchy of, ibid, note x.— public superior ecclesiastics, 83,— war with, com- 

nusery of, 7$Of and note. mons’ grant for, in i6ai, 359. 

Franchise, elective, taken away from the ca- Gertruydenburg? conferences broken off and 
tholics of Ireland, 860. and note. renewed at, 748. —remark of Cunningham on 

Francis I. (King of France), his mediation the, ibid. note. 

between the pope and Henry VIII., 58. Glamorgan (Edward Somerset earl of), dis- 

Francis II. (king of France), display of his covery of a secret treaty between him and 

pretensions to the crown of England, 103. the Irish catholics, 436.— certainty of, con- 

and note 2. firmed by Dr. Birch, 427. and note x. 

rankfort, divisions of the protestants at, 131. Godfrey (sir Edmondbury), his very extraor- 
note a. > dinary death, 581. — not satisfactorily ac- 

Freeholder, privileges of the English, 314 — counted for, 581. and notes. 

under the Saxons bound to defend the Godolphin (Sidney, earl of), preserves a secret 

nation, 385. connexion with the court of James, 753.— his 

French government, moderation of the, at the partiality to the Stuart cause suspected, 754. 

treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 8or. Godstow nunnery, interceded for at the dis- 

Fresh severities against dissenters, 556. solution, 67. 

Fulham, destruction of trees, &c., at the palace Godwin (William), important circumstances, 
of, by bishop Aylmer, 152. note 1 omitted by other historians, respecting the 

Fuller (Mr.), imprisonment of, by the Star- self-denying ordinance, pointed out by, in his 

chamber, 250. history of the commonwealth, 419. note 1 . — 

his book characterized as a work in which 
Gardiner (Stephen, bishop of Winchester,) great attention has been paid to the order of 

prevails on Henry VIII. to prohibit the ; time, 429. note 1 

English Bible, ji. note forms a list of I Gold coin, Dutch merchants fined for export- 
words in it unfit for translation, ibid. — a sup- [ ing, 245 

porter of the popish party, 73.— in disgrace [ Goodwin (sir Francis), question of his election, 
at the death of Henry VIII , ibid. — character 1 aiS. and note 1 

and virtues of, 82. note x. — his persecution j Gookin (Mr. Vincent), curious letter of, to 
palliated, ibid. Henry Cromwell, 463. note 3. 

Garnet (Henry), his probable guilt in the Gossipred, 838. note, —severe penalty against, 
gunpowder plot, 287. note 1 840. 

Garraway and Lee take money fiom the court Government of England, ancient form of, a 
for softening votes, 564. and note. limited monarchy, 20T-204. — erroneously 

Garrisons, ancient military force kept in, 385. asserted to have been absolute, aoa.— con- 

Gauden (Dt. John;, the supposed author of sultations against the, of Charles II, begin 

Icon Basilikd 452. and note 1. to be held, 601. — difficult problem in the 

Gavel-kind, tenure of Irish, explained, 832. practical science of, 671.— always a monarchy 

and wo*.— determined tc be void, 853. limited by law, 676 — its predominating cha- 

Gentry, or landowners, under the Plantagenets racter aristocratical, ibid , — New and revolu- 

without any exclusive privilege, 20.— disor- tionary, remarks on a, 682. — Locke and 

dered state of, under Henry VI. and Edward Montesquieu, authority of their names on 

IV., 21.— of the north of England, their that subject, 772.— studious to promote dis- 

turbulent spirit, 52.— repressed by Henry tinguished men, ibid.— Executive, not de- 

VIII. and the court of star-chamber, ibid. prived of so much power by the revolution as 

and note why inclined to the reformation, mi generally supposed, 797.— arbitrary, of 

62. —of England, became great under the Scotland, 820. 

Tudors, deriving their estates from the sup- Government, Irish, its zeal for the reformation 
pressed monasteries, 69. of abuses, 839 . — of Ireland, benevolent 

George I. (king of England), his accession to scheme in the, 853. and note. 

the crown, 759.— chooses a Whig ministry, Governors of districts in Scotland take the 
ibid.— great disaffection in the kingdom, 760. title of earls, 806. 

and note.— causes of his unpopularity, 766.— Gowrie (earl of), and his brother, executed fo 

Habeas Corpus Act several times suspended conspiracy, 518. and note. 
in his reign, ibid. note. — incapable of speaking Grafton (Thomas), his Chronicle imperfect, a8. 

English, trusted his ministers with the ma- note. 

nagement of the kingdom, 798. Graham and Burton, solicitors to the treasury, 

George I. and George II. (kings of England), committed to the Tower by the council, and 

their personal authority at the lowest point, afterwards put in custody of the seijeant by 

800. the commons, 789. 

George II., character of, 799. Grammont , Memoirs of, character of that 

Geraldines, family of the, restored, 844. work, 555. note . 

Gerard (Mr.), executed for plotting to kill Granville (lord), favourite minister cf George 
Cromwell, 464. and note 5, II., 779,— bickering between him and the 

Germany, less prepared for a religious reform- Pelhams, ibid. % 
ation than England, 55. — books of the Gregory XIII., his explanation of the bull <v 
reformed religion printed in, 71.— celibacy of Pius V., xis. 

priests rejected by the protestants of, 77 - Grenville (right honourable George), his excel* 
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lent statute respecting controverted elections, 

640* 641. 

orey (lady Catherine), presumptive heiress to 
the English throne at the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 99, 244.— proceedings of the 
queen against her, 102. and note 1. — her 
party deprived of influence by their ignoble 
connexions, 103.— legitimacy of her marriage 
and issue, 210, an. — present representative 
of .this claim, 2x2. note 2 . — her former mar- 
riage with the earl of Pembroke, ibid. 

Grey (Leonard, lord, deputy of Ireland), de- 
feats the Irish, 8n. 

Grey (sir Arthur), rus severity in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, 848. 

Griffin star-chamber information 

against, 3x8. note. 

Grimston (sir Harbottle), extract from his 
speech, 488. note 1. — elected speaker, 407. 

Grindai (Edmund), bishop of London, his letter 
concerning a private priest, 92. 

Grindai (Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury), 
prosecutes the puritans, 146. — tolerates their 
meetings called “ prophesyings,” 148. — his 
consequent sequestration and independent 
character, 149. and note x. 

Gunpowder plot, probable conspirators in the, 

287. and note 2. 


Habeas Corpus, trial on the right of, 271-275, 
277, 298. — act of, first sent up to the lords, 
563. — passed, 617. and note 3. — no new prin- 
ciple introduced by it, 618. — power ot the 
court of common pleas, to issue writs of, i/nd. 
and note. — particulars of the, ibid. — its effec- 
tual remedies, 619. 

llale (sir Matthew), and other judges, decide 
on the illegality of fining juries, 615. — his 
timid judgment ii< cases of treason, 713. 

Hales (John), his defence of lady Catherine 
Grey, 102. and note 3. — his character and 
Tteatise on Schism , 348. note x. 

Hales (sir Edward), case of, 650, 651. 

Halifax (Geoige Savile, marquis of), gives 
offence to James II., 642.— declaration of 
rights presented by, to the prince of Orange, 
677, 678. —retires from power, 683. 

Hall (Arthur), proceedings of parliament 
against, 198, 199. and note x. —famous case 
of, the first precedent of the commons punish- 
ing one of their own members, 734. 

Hall (Edward), his Chronicle, contains the best 
account of the events of the reign of Henry 
VIII., 29. note 2. — his account of the levy of 
1525, 30. note 1. 

Hall (Dr. Joseph, bishop of Exeter), his defence 
of episcopacy, 339. note 4. 

Hamilton (James, duke of), engaged in the 
interest of the Pretender, 756. — killed in a 
duel with lord Mohun, ibid. 

Hampden (John), levy on, for shipmoney, 308. 
and note x. —trial of, for refusing payment. 

12. and notes. — mentioned by lord 
jtraflbrd, 330. 

Hampton Court conference with the puritans, 
215, 

Hanover, settlement of the crown on the house 
ofj 720. — limitations of the prerogative con- 
tamed in it, 729, 730 and note.— remarkable 
cause of the fourth remedial article, 730. 

Hanover, the house of, spoken of with con- 
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tempt, 730. and note. — acquires the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden in 1716, 766. 

Hanoverian succession in danger from the 
ministry of queen Anne, 757. and note. 

Harcourt (Simon, lord chancellor), engaged in 
the interest of the Pretender, 756. 

Harding’s case, constructive treason in, 711. 
and notes. 

Hardwicke (lord chief-justice), his arguments 
in opposing a bill to prevent smuggling, 796 

Harley (sir Robert), puritan spoliations of, 376 
and note 3. 

Harley (Robert, earl of Oxford), . his censuxe 
on the parliamentary proceedings agains 
Floyd, 258. note 3. 

Harmer, his valuation of monastic property in 
England, 63. and note 2. 67. note 1. 

Harrington (sir John), notice of James I. by, 
214. note 1. 

Hatton (sir Christopher), his lenity towards 
papists, 129. and note 1. — an enemy to the 
puritans, 150.— his spoliation of church pro- 
perty, 166.— attempt to assassinate, 177, — 
his forest amercement, 303. 

Heath (Robert), attorney-general, his speech 
on the case of habeas corpus, 274.— on the 
petition of right, 298.— denies the criminal 
jurisdiction of parliament, ibid 

Heath (Thomas), seized with sectarian tracts, 
98 . note 1 . 

Henrietta Maria (queen of Charles I.), con- 
ditions of her marriage with him, 292.— lettci 
of, concerning the ichgion of Charles I., 344. 
note 1.— her imprudent zeal for popery, 380. 
note 1.— fear of impeachment, 381. note 1. — 
sent fiom England with the crown jewels, 
390. and note 1.— Charles the First’s strange 
promise not to make any peace without her 
mediation, 402.— impeachment of, lor high 
treason, the most odious act of the long 
parliament, 402.— her conduct, 420. — and 
advice to Chaile.% rfo#. —writes several im- 
perious letters to the king, 423. — foibids him 
to think of escaping, ibid, note 5.— ill conduct 
of, 424. — abandons all regard to Enghsh 
interest, ibid. — plan formed by, to deliver 

i eisey up to France, ibid — power given her 
y the king to treat with the catholics, 425.— 
anecdote of the king’s letters to her, 424 
note x. 

Henry II. (king of England), institutes itinerant 
justices, 20.— -invasion of Ireland by, 834. 
Henry VI., clerical laws improved under, 55. 
Henry VII (king of England), state of the 
kingdom at his accession, 22.— parliament 
called by, not a servile one, ibid. — proceedings 
for securing the crown to his posterity, ibid. 
his marriage, and vigilance in guarding the 
crown, made his reign reputable, but no' 
tranquil, ibid.-— statute of the nth of, con- 
cerning the duty of allegiance, 23 — Black- 
stone’s reasoning upon it erroneous, that ol 
Hawkins correct, ibid, note.— did not much 
increase the power of the crown, ibid.— lawf 
enacted by, over-rated by lord Bacon, 24. — 
his mode of taxation, 25 — subsumes being 
unpopular, he has recourse .0 benevolence, 
26. —and to amercements and forfeitures, 27 
—made a profit of all offices, even bishoprics, 
ibid. — wealth amassed by him soon dissipated 
by bis son, ibid.— council court formed by 
existing at the fall of Wolsey, 52.-1101 tht 
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of star-chamber, nor maintainable by his act, 
53 note 2 — his fatal suspicion, 54.— enacts 
the branding of clerks convicted of felony, 

. — probable policy of, in the marriage of 
xnry VIII., 57. and note x.— low point of 
his authority over Ireland, 840.— confined to 
the four counties of the English pale, ibid. 

tieniy VIII., his foreign policy, 27.— his pro- 
fusion and love of magnificence, ibid.— acts 
passed by, to conciliate the discontents 
excited by his father, ibid. — extensive sub- 
sidies demanded of parliament by him, 28.— 
exaction by, miscalled benevolence, in 1545, 
29. — instance of his ferocity of temper, 34, 

3 5, 36, 37. — reflections on his government and 
character, 40.— did not conciliate his people’s 
affections, ibid.— was open and generous, but 
his foreign politics not sagacious, 41. — 
memory revered on account of the Reforma- 
tion, ibid. — was uniformly successful in his 
wars, ibid.— as good a king as Francis I ibid, 
note 1.— suppresses the turbulence of the 
northern nobility, &c M 52. — star-chamber 
In full power under, 53. note 3, — his intention 
of beheading certain members of parliament, 
ibid.— fierce and lavish effects of nis wayward 
humour, 54.— religious # contests the chief 
support of his authority, ibid. — Lollards 
executed under, 55. — controversial answer to 
Luther, 56.— ability of, for religious dispute, 
ibid, note 2.— apparent attachment of, to the 
Romish church, ibid. — his marriage, and 
aversion to Catherine of Aragon, 57. — time 
of his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 58. and 
note.— sends an envoy with his submission to 
Rome f ibid. — throws off its authority on 
receiving the papal sentence, 59.— his pre- 
vious measures for doing so, ibid. — takes 
away the first fruits from Rome, 60. — 
becomes supreme head of the English church, 
61. and note — delays his separation from 
queen Catherine, from the temper of the 
nation, ibid. — expedient concerning his 
divorce, 62.— proceeds in the Reformation 
from policy and disposition, 64. — the history 
of his time written with partiality, ibid, note 
2. — not enriched by the revenues of sup- 
pressed monasteries, 66.— his alienation of 
their lands beneficial to England, ibid. — 
should have divested rather than have con- 
fiscated their revenues, 67. — doubtful state of 
his religious doctrines, and his inconsistent 
cruelty in consequence, 71.— sanctions the 
principles of Luther, ibid.— had. policy of his 
persecutions, 72. — prohibits the reading of 
Tindal’s Bible, ibid. note. — state of religion 
at his death, 73.— his law on the celibacy of 
priests, 78. — his reformed church most agree- 
able to the English, 87. note 1.— his provisions 
for the descent of the crown, 99. — supports 
the commons in their exemption from arrest, 
196.— his will disposing of the succession, 
200.- doubt concerning the signature of it, 
ibid. — account of his death, and of that 
instrument, ibid, note 1.— disregarded on the 
accession of James, 213.— institution of the 
council of the north by, 325. 

Henry IV. (king of France), opposes the claim 
*f Arabella Stuart on the English crown, 208. 
note x. 

Henry (Prince of Wales, son of James 1 .), his 
death, 239. note 3.— suspicion concerning it, 


251. note 2.— design of marrying him to the 
infanta, 25^. and note 1. 

Herbert (chief-justice), his judgment in the 
case of sir Edward Hales, 650.— remarks on 
his decision, ibid . 

Herbert (Edward, lord of Cherbury), fictitious 
speeches in his History of Henry VIII., 28 
note 2. 

Heresy, canon laws against, framed under 
Edward VI., 84. note 2. 

Hertford (Edward Seymour, earl of), his private 
marriage with lady Grey, 102. — imprisonment 
and subsequent story of, ibid, and note i.~ 
inquiry into the legitimacy of his issue, 211. 
and notes.— Dugdale’s account, 212. note 1. 

Hexham abbey interceded for at the dissolution, 
67. 

Heyle, serjeant, his speech on the royal pre- 
rogative, 192, note 1. 

Heylin (Dr. Peter), his notice of the Sabbata- 
rian bill, 284. note. — his conduct towards 
Prynne, 449. 

Heywood (Mr. serjeant), extract from hi&P in- 
dication of Mr. Fox's History , 644. note. 

High commission, court of, 1583, its powerful 
nature, 151. note 1. — act for abolishing the, 
607. and note. 

High and low churchmen, their origin and de- 
scription, 767, 768. 

HistnomastiXj volume of invectives so called, 
321. 

Iloadly (Benjamin, bishop of Bangor), attacked 
by the convocation, 769. — his principles,/^. 

Hobby (sir Philip), recommends thd bishop’s 
revenues being decreased, 80. note 2. 

Hobby (sir Edward), his bill concerning the 
exchequer, 189, 201. 

Holingshed (Raphael), his savage account of 
the persecution of the papists, 115. note 1.— 
lus description of the miserable state of Ire- 
land. 848. 

Holland (Henry Rich, earl of), chief-justice 
of eyre, 303. — joins the king at Oxford, 403. 
— is badly received, 404. — leturns to the par- 
liament, ibid. 

Holland, war with, great expense of the, 549. 
—Charles II. receives large sums from 
France during the, 555.— infamy of the, 558. 

Holies (Denzil, lotd), committal and proceed- 
ings against, 298-300. 

Hollis (lord), sincerely patriotic in his clan- 
destine intercourse with France, 567. and 
note. 

Holt (chief-justice), his opinion concerning the 
power of the commons to commit, 792. 

Homilies, duty of non-resistance maintained in 
the, 294 note. , 

Hooker (Richard), excellence of his Ecclesias- 
tical Polity , j 60 .—character and force of his 
argument, ibid. — relative perfection of the 
various books, 161.— imperfections of, 162.— 
justness and liberality of, in his views of 
government, 163.— interpolations in the 
posthumous books considered, ibid, and note. 
164.— his view of the national constitution 
and monarcy, 164, 165.— dangerous view of 
the connexion of church and state, 164-169. 
note. 

Hooker, member for Athenry, extract from hi* 
speech in the Irish parliament, 850. 

I Hooper (John, bishop of Gloucester), refuses 

| consecration in the episcopal habit, 1 41. 
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Hopes of the presbyterians from Charles II., 
510. 

Houses built of timber forbidden to be erected 
fai London after the great fire, 614. 

Howard (Catherine), her execution not an act 
of tyranny, her licentious habits probably 
continued after marriage, 38. 

Howard (sir Robert), and sir R. Temple, be- 
come placemen, 563. 

Howard (lord of Escrick), his perfidy caused 
the deaths of Russell and Essex, 602. 

Howell (James), letter concerning the elevation 
of bishop Tuxon, 323. note 2. 

Hugonots of France, their number, 134. note 3. 

Huic ( ), physician to queen Elizabeth, 

accused of dissuading her from marrying, 
too, note 3. 

Hume (David), his estimate of the value of 
suppressed monasteries, 67 note. — perversion 
in nis extracts of pailiamentary speeches, 
191. note. — his erroneous assertion on the 
government of England, 202. note 2.— his 
partial view of the English constitution under 
Elizabeth, 206. note.— his account of Glamor- 
gan’s commission, 427. 

Hun (Richard), effects of his death in the Lol- 
lards’ tower, 56. 

Huntingdon (George Hastings, earl of), his 
title to the English crown, 208. 

Hutchinson (Mrs.), her beautiful expression 
of her husband’s feelings at the death of the 
regicides, 516. 

Hutchinson (colonel), died in confinement, 543. 

Hutton (Mr., justice), his statement concerning 
a benevolence collected for Elizabeth, 180. 
note 2. 

Hyde (sir Nicholas, chief.justice), his speech 
on the trial of habeas corpus, 274. 

Hyde and Keeling (chief-justices), exercise a 
pretended power with regatd to juries, 6x4. 
and note . 

Icon Basilikd, account of, 452. 

Images, destruction of, under Edward VI., 74 
and note. 

Impeachment, parliamentary, character and 
instances of, 255, 265.— question on the king’s 
right of pardon in cases of, 574.— decided by 
the act of settlement against the king’s right, 
575.— abatement of, by dissolution of pat la- 
ment, 576.— decided in the case of Hastings, 
579 —of commons for treason constitutional, 
595. 

impositions on merchandise without consent of 
parliament, 227, 228. and note 4. — argument 
on, 229-231. — again disputed 111 the house of 
commons, 243. 

Impressment, statute restraining, 363. 

Imprisonment, illegal, banished from the 
English constitution, 1 73. — Flagrant instances 
of, under Elizabeth, ibid. — remonstrances of 
the judges against, ibid. 

Incident (transaction in Scotland so called), 
alarm excited by the, 379. 

Independence of judges, 736 —this important 
provision owing to the act of settlement, ibid. 

Independent party (the', their fiist great 
victory the self-denying ordinance, 418. — 
new-model the army, ibid. — two essential 
characters of,. 419. and note t.— first bring 
forward principles of toleration, 433. 

Independents, liability of to severe laws. 


159.— origin of the name, ibid.— emigrate to 
Holland, ibid. — and to America, 335. 

Influence of the crown in both houses of parlia- 
ment, remarks on the, 781. 

Innes, father, the biographer of James II., 
extract from, 659. 

Innocent VIII. (pope), his bull for the refor- 
mation of monasteries, 64. note 2. 

Institution of a Christian Man , 1537, reformed 
doctrines contained in, by authority of Henry 
VIII. 71. — character of, ibid, note 1. 

Insurgents in the rebellion of 1641, their suc- 
cess, 863. — claim the re-establish inent of the 
catholic religion, ibid. 

Insurrections on account of forced loans, 31.— 
on the king’s supremacy, ibid.— concerning 
enclosures, 35.— of sir Thomas Wyatt, &c., 
89. note. 

Intercommuni ng, letters of, published in Scot- 
land, 820. 

Intrigues of Charles II. with France. 548. 

Ireland, mismanagement of the affairs of, 683 
and note. — ancient state of, 830. — necessity 
of understanding the state of society at tht 
time of Henry the Second’s invasion, ibid * 
its division, 831 . — king of, how chosen, ibid. 
its chieftains, 2 bid. — rude state of society 
there, 832. — state of the clergy in, 833. — 
ancient government of, nearly aristocratvcal, 
ibid.— its reduction by Henry II., 834. — its 
greatest part divided among ten English 
families, 835.— the natives of, expelled, ibid. 
English laws established in, tbid. — natives of, 
claim protection from the throne, 836 — its 
disorderly state, 839. — miseries of the natives, 
840. — its hostility to the government, ibid.— 
its northern provinces, and part of the south- 
ern, lost to the crown of England, ibid . — its 
conduct during the contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, 842. — royal authority 
over it revives under Henry VIII., 844. — 
raised to the dignity of a kingdom, 845. — 
elections declared illegal in, 830. — rising of 
the people to restore the catholic worship, 
852.— priests ordered to quit, 85 * -English 
laws established throughout, ibid . — scheme 
for perfecting its conquest, 854. — Edmund 
Spenser, his account of the state of Ireland, 
ibid . — constitution of its parliament, 857. — its 
voluntary conuibution for certain graces, 858. 
— free tiade to be admitted, ibid . — rebellion 
of 1640, 860. — its misgovernment at all times, 
86i.— its fresh partition, 864. — declaration for 
its settlement by Charles II., ibid.— different 
patties m, their various claims, ibid. — declar- 
ation not satisfactory, ibid. — complaints of 
the Irish, 865. — natural bias of Charles II. to 
the religion of, ibid. — unpopularity of the 
duke of Ormona with the Irish catholics, 866. 
— lord Berkley’s administration in 1670, ibid 
— the civil offices of, filled with catholics in 
the reign of James II., ibid.— civil war of, in 
1689, ibid.— treaty of Limerick, 867.— oath of 
supremacy imposed on the parliament of, 869 
— three nations and their religions in, 870.— 
its dependence on the English parliament, 
87 1 . — rising spirit of independence in, 872. — 
jealousy and discontent of the natives of 
against the English government, ibid. 

Irish agents for the settlement of Ireland dis- 
gust Charles II., 865. 
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Irish catholics, penal laws against, 868. 

Irish forfeitures resumed, 702. 

Irish lords surrender their estates to the crown, 

natives, claim the protection of the 
thione, 836.— not equitably treated in the 
settlement of the colonies, 855. —origin of the, 
830. — their ancient condition, 833. — their 
character, ibid. — disaffected, their connexion 
■with Spain, 861. 

Jacobite faction, origin of the, 681.— party ren- 
dered more formidable by the faults of 
government, 774.— their strength, 775. — 
strength of, in Scotland, in the reigns of 
George 1 . and II., 828, 829. 

Jacobites, intrigues of the, 752.— their disaffect- 
ed clergy send forth libels, 753.— decline of 
the, 773. 

Jacobitism of the ministers of queen Anne, 
756, 757* note. — of Swift, -powerful in 
the church, 720.— its general decline, 829. 

James I. (king of England), view of the English 
constitution under, chap, vi 206-266.— his 
quiet accession, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous titles to the crown, 208.— his and the 
other claims considered, 209-213. and notes. 
—Elizabeth’s intrigues against, 208. note 2. — 
four proofs against his title, 209.— his affec- 
tion for hereditary right, 213.— posture of 
England at his accession, ibid.— his early 
unpopularity, 214.— hasty temper and disre- 

f ard of law, 214. note 1.— his contempt for 
Elizabeth, ibid, note 2.— the Millenary petition 
presented to, ibid, and note 4.— his conduct 
to the puritans at the Hampton Court con- 
ference, 215. and notes.— proclamation for 
conformity, ibid. — his first parliament sum- 
moned by irregular proclamation, 216.— em- 
ployed in publishing his maxims on the power 
of princes, ibid.— dispute with, on the elec- 
tion of Fortescue and Goodwin, 217.— artifice 
of, towards the commons on a subsidy, 220 
—discontent of, at their proceedings, ibid. 
237. note 2.— his scheme of an union with 
Scotland, 223. and notes.— his change of 
title. 224. note 2.— continual bickerings with 
liis parliament, ibid.— his impolitic partiality 
for Spain, 225. and notes. 254-263, and notes. 
289.— duties imposed by, 227. and note 1.— 
defects of his character, 237. and notes. — 
foreign politics of England under, 238.— his 
treatment of lord Coke, 239. note 1 .—his use 
of proclamations, 241. note.— his endeavours 
to raise money by loans, titles, &c., 242. and 
•tote.— dissolves the parliament, 244. and 
note.— his letter and conduct to the twelve 

S ;s, 248, 249.— his unpopularity increased 
he circumstances of Arabella Stuart, 
bury, and Raleigh, 251-253.— his pro- 
bable knowledge of the murder of Overbury, 
252. and note. — calls a new parliament, 254. 
— his sudden adjournment of it, 259.— his 
letter to the speaker of the commons on peti- 
tions against popery, 260.— reply of, to a 
second petition, 261 —adjournment, dissolu- 
tion, and proceedings against members of 
both houses, 26a, 263. note 2.— libels against, 
*63. and note 3.— his declaration of sports, 
383,— opposes the Arminian heresy, 384. and 
note. — suspected of inclination to the papists, 
•86 and note 2 - an wers cardinal Beliar- 


mine, 289. note i.— state of papists trader, 
286-293. and /wter.-his reign the most im* 
portan t in the constitutional history of Ireland, 

James II. (king of England), attributes his 
return to popery to the works of Hooker, 
262. note.— his schemes of arbitrary power, 

647. — issues a proclamation for the payment 
of customs, ibid, and note.— his prejudice in 
favour of the catholic religion, 644.— his in- 
tention to repeal the test act , ibid.—hxs. remark- 
able conversation with Barillon, ibid, and 
note.— deceived in the disposition of his sub- 
jects, 646,— supported by his brother’s party, 

648. and note.— prorogues the parliament, 

649. — his scheme for subverting the establish- 
ed religion, 652.— his success against Mow 
mouth inspires him with false confidence, 
654.— rejects the plan for excluding the 

I irmcess of Orange, 655.— dissolves the par- 
lament, 658.— attempts to violate the right 
of electors, 659.— solicits votes for repealing 
the test and penal laws, ibid. — expels tlm fel- 
lows from Magdalen college, 660.— his infa- 
tuation, 661.— his impolicy, ibid. — received 
500,000 livres from Louis XIV., 662. — his 
coldness to Louis XIV., ibid— his uncertain 
policy discussed, ibid.— his character, ibid. 
and note.— reflections on his government, 664. 
—compared with his father, ibid.— has a 
numerous army, 666.— influenced by his con- 
fessor Petre, 668.— considered an enemy to 
the prince of Orange and the English notion, 
ibid. — his sudden night, ibid.— his return to 
London and subsequent flight, 669. and note. 
— vote against him in the convention, 672. — 
compassion excited for him by historians, 
680. — large proportion of the tories engaged 
to support him, 690.— various schemes for his 
restoration, and conspiracy in his favour, 
60 issues a declaration from St. Germain’s 
ibid, and note. 603. note. — charged by Burnet 
with privity to the scheme of Grandval, 694. 
note.— his commission to Crosby to seize the 
prince of Orange, 695. note.— civil offices, 
courts of justice, and the privy council in 
Ireland, filled with catholics in the reign of, 
866 . 

James II. (king of Scotland), statute of, to 
prevent the alienation of the royal domains, 
454 - 

James VI. (king of Scotland), his success in 
restraining the presbyterians, 814.— his aver- 
sion to the Scottish presbytery, 816.— -forces 
on the people of Scotland the five articles <.ol 
Perth, 817. 

James VII. (king of Scotland), his reign, 822. 
his cruelties, 823.— attempts to introduce 
popery, ibid. — National rejection of ham from 
that kingdom, ibid. 
efferies (judge), violence of ; 65a. 
enkes, committed by the king in council for a 
mutinous speech, 61 6. 

Jenkins (judge), confined in the Tower by the 
long parliament, 701. 

Jenner (a baron of tne exchequer! , committed 
to the Tower by the council, and afterwards 
to the custody of the serjeant by the com- 
mons, 789. 

Jermyn (Henry, lord), dictatorial style assumed 
by him in his letters to Charles I., 423. 
Jesuits, their seal for the catholic faith, 12&— 
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missionaries of, in England, 733. and note 

t. 

Jewel (John, bishop of Salisbury), opposes 
church ceremonies and habits, 132. and note, 
234. and note. 

Jews permitted to settle in England, 510. 

Johnson (Dr. Samuel), error of, with respect to 
lord Shaftesbury, 718. note. 
oseph (emperor of Germany), his death, 750. 
oyce, seizure of Charles by, 435. 
udges in the reign of Henry VIII./ their 
opinion that attainders in parliament could 
not be reversed in a court of law, 36. — of the 
court of star chamber, 52. and note r— of 
Elizabeth, remonstrate against illegal im- 
prisonments, 173. — privately conferred with, 
to secure their determination for the crown. 
245, 246. and note x . — the twelve disregard 
the king's letters for delay of judgment, 248, 
249.— their answers on the petition of right, 
277. — instances of their independence in tneir 
duty, 299.—- their sentiments on ship-money, 
307.— sentence on the cause of, 31 1.— account 
Strafford guilty, 368 . and note, —their conduct 
on the trial of Vane, 516.— in the reign of 
Charles II. and James II., their brutal man- 
ners and gross injustice, 581. and note.— 
Scroggs, North, and Jones, their conduct, 
•>82. and note. — devise various means of sub- 
jecting juries to their own direction, 614.— 
their general behaviour infamous under the 
Stuarts, 736. — independence of the, ibid.— 
this important constitutional provision owing 
to the act of settlement, ibid. — Pemberton 
and Jones, two late judges, summoned by 
the commons in the case of Topham, 792. — 
Powis, Gould, and Powell, their opinions 
concerning the power of the commons to 
commit, ibid. 

Juries governed by the crown under Elizabeth, 
172.— fined for verdicts, 49 614. — question of 
the right of, to return a general verdict, 616. 

Jury, trial by, its ancient establishment, 20. 
note. 

Jury, grand, their celebrated ignoramus on the 
indictment against Shaftesbury, 591. and 
note. 

Justice, open administration of, the best security 
of civil liberty in England, 170. — courts of, 
sometimes corrupted and perverted, 172, 
* 73 * 

Justices of the peace under the Plantagenets, 
their jurisdiction. *21. — limitation of their 
power, 27. 

Juxon (Dr. William, bishop of London), made 
lord-treasurer, 323. and note. — well treated in 
the parliament, 423. note x. 

Kara (sir Edward), ambassador at Rome, to 
queen Mary, 90. and note 1, 

Keeling (chief-justice), strong resolutions of the 
commons against, for filling juries, 615. 

Kentish petition of 1701, 785. 

Kerns and gallowglasses, names of mercenary 
troops in Ireland, 834. 

Kildare (earls of), their great influence in Ire- 
land, 844.— (earl of), ms son takes up arms, 
ibid.— sent prisoner to London, and committed 
to the Tower, ibid. — executed with five of his 
uncles, ibid. 

Killigrew and Delaval, parliamentary inquiry 
into their conduct, 704. 


King, ancient limitations of his authority In 
England, 18.— his prerogative of restraining 
foreign trade, 230. and note t.— -ecclesiastical 
canons on the absolute power of the, 231.— 
his authority styled absolute, 233.— command 
of the, cannot sanction an illegal act, 273.— 
his power of committing, 272-275. and note 
x., 298.— power of the, over the militia con- 
sidered, 387. and note x. 

Kings of England, vote of the commons against 
the ecclesiastical prerogative of, 559.*— their 
difficulties in the conduct of government, 8oq. 
—their comparative power in politics, ibid.— 
of Scotland, always claim supreme judicial 
power, 810. 

King’s Bench (court of), its order prohibiting 
the publishing a pamphlet, 612. — formed an 
article of impeachment against Scroggs, 613. 

Knight ( ), proceedings against, oy the 

university of Oxford, 294. and note. 

Knight’s service, tenure of, 867. note.— statutes 
amending, 868. 

Knighthood, conferred by James I., &c., to 
raise money, 242. note, 302. and notes. — com- 
pulsory, abolished, 363. 

Knoll ys (sir Francis), friendly to the puritans, 
136. note, 150.— opposed to episcopacy, 15b. 
note, 158. 

Knox (John), persecuting spirit of, against the 
papists, xxi. note x.-— supports the dissenting 
innovations at Frankfort, 131. — his book 
against female monarchy, 203. — founder of 
the Scots reformation, particulars of his 
scheme of church polity, 812. 

Lacy, his conquests in Ireland, 835. 

Lambert (general), refuses the oath of allegi- 
ance to Cromwell, 471. note x. —ambitious 
views of, 477.— a principal actor in expelling 
the commons, 479.— cashiered by parliament, 
480 —his character, 485. — panic occasioned 
by his escape from the lower, 496.— sent to 
Guernsey, 517. — suspected to have been 
privately a catholic, 527. 

Landed proprietors, their indignation at the 
rise of new men, 749. 

Landowners of England, became great under 
the Tudors, many of their estates acquired 
from the suppressed monasteries, 67. 

Land-tax, its origin, 698. — its inequality, ibid 

Lands, ancient English laws concerning their 
alienation, 24. — crown and churchy restora 
tion of, 505.-111 Ireland, act for their restitu- 
tion, 864.— its insufficiency, 865. — three thou- 
sand claimants unjustly cut off from any hope 
of restitution, ibid. 

Latimer (Hugh, bishop of Worcester), inter- 
cedes for Malvern priory at. the dissolution, 
67. — zealous speech of, against the tempo- 
rising clergy, 79. note 1. 

Latin ritual, antiquity and excellence of, 74. 

Latitudinarian divines, men most conspicuous 
in their writings in the reign of king Charles 
II., 647. 

Laud (William, archbishop of Canterbury), bis 
assertion concerning bishops, 281. note 1,32s. 
note 1. — high religious influence of, 286. note 
x.— his talents and character, 322. and notes. 
— his correspondence with lord Strafford, 326. 
&c., 336. note i., 333. and note.— accused of 
prosecuting Prynnc, &c. 328.— his conduct in 
the church, 333.— prosecution of the puritans 
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ibid, and note 2.— -procures a proclamation to 
lestrain emigrants, 335. and note 2. — cardinal’s 
hat offered to, ibid, notex. — charges of popery 
against, 337, 338. and note 1., 339. — union 
with the catholics intended by, 340. — turns 
against them, 345. and note 2 .—impeached 
for high treason, 409. — confined in the Tower, 
and in great indigence, ibid. — particulars of 
the charges against him, ibid. — defends him- 
self with courage and ability, ibid . — judges 
determine the charges contain no legal 
treason, ibid. — commons change their im- 
peachment into an ordinance for his execu- 
tion, ibid. — peers comply, ibid. — number of 
peers present, ibid. 

auderaale (duke of), one of the cabal, 547.-— 
obliged to confine himself to Scotch affairs, 
562. — act of the, respecting the order of king 
and council to have the force of law in 
Scotland, 820. — his tyranny, 821. 

Law (the ecclesiastical), reformed, 84-86. and 
notes. — less a security for the civil liberty of 
England than the open administration of 
justice, 170.— its ordinances for regulating 
the press, 176. 

Laws against theft, severity of, 21.— of England 
no alteration of, ever attempted without the 
consent of parliament, 202 — not enacted by 
kings of England without the advice of their 
great council, 18 , 201— penal, extension of 
the, 795. and note. — their gradual pi ogress 
and severity, 796. — have excited little atten- 
tion as they passed through the houses of 
parliament, ibid. — several passed in England 
to bind Ireland, 871. 

Lawyeis, their jealous dislike of the eccle- 
siastical courts, 158 — Whitgift’s censure of, 
ibid, note 3. — dislike of, by archbishop Laud, 
and the earl of Sti afford, 328. 

Layer ( ), accuse^ several peers of conspir- 

ing in Atterbury’s plot, 773, note. 

Leeds (Henry Osborn, duke of), in the Stuart 
interest, 757. note. 

Leicester (Robeit Dudley, eat! of), a suitor for 
the hand of Elizabeth, g>j. — Cecil’s arguments 
against him, ibid note 3.— assumes an interest 
in the queen, 100. — connexion with, bioken 
off, ibid. — combines with the catholic peers 
against Cecil, 102. note 3. 

Leicester (Robert Sidney, carl of), aichbishop 
Laud’s dislike to, 340. note. 

Leighton (Alexander's prosecution of, by the 
court of star-chamber, 321 

Leinster, rebellion of two septs in, leads to a 
reduction of their districts, now called King’s 
and Queen’s counties, 508. 

Lent, proclamations of Elizabeth for observing, 
175, and note . — statutes and proclamations 
for the observance of, 282. note 2. — licences 
for eating flesh in, ibid. 

Lesley (bishop of Ross ? ambassador of Mary 
queen of Scots), his answer concerning 
Elizabeth, 115. note 2. 

Leslie, remarks on his writings, 725. note. — 
author of The Rehearsal, a periodical paper 
111 favour of the Jacobites, 753. 

L’Estrange (sir Roger), business of licensing 
books intrusted to him, 612. 

Lethington (Maitland of), his arguments on the 
title of Mary Stuart to the English crown, 
104. and note— his account of the death and 
will of Henry VIII., 209. note. 


Levellers, and various sects, clamorous for the 
king’s death, 447. — favourably spoken of by 
Mrs. Hutchinson, 458. note 1. 

Levies of 1524-5, letters on the difficulty of 
laising, 30. note 1. 

Libel Jaw of), indefinite, 719. — falsehood not 
essential to the law of, 720. and note.— 
settled by Mr. Fox’s libel bill in 1792, 721. 

Libels published by the puritans, 153. and notes 
— against James L, 263. and note 3. 

Liberty of the subject, comparative view of the, 
in England and Fiance in the reign of Henry 
VIII., 31. — civil, its securities in England. 
18.-— public, dangerous state of, under the 
Stuarts, 609. — of conscience, declaration for, 
641. — its motive, ibid. — observations on its 
effects, ibid, 651. — similar to that published 
in Scotland, ibid.— of the press, 719.-— par- 
ticulars relating to the, 720. 

Licences granted for eating flesh in Lent, 282. 
note 2. 

Licensing acts, 612. — act, particulars relating 
to the, 718, 719. 

Lichfield (bishopric of), despoiled in the refor- 
mation, 80. 

Limerick, treaty of, 867.-— its articles, 868. 

Lincoln (Theophilus Clinton, earl of), refuses 
to take the covenant, and is excluded from 
the house of peers, 407. note 2. 

Lingard (Dr. John), artifice of, in regard to the 
history of Anne Boleyn, 37. note 2. — his 
insinuation with regard to Catherine Howard 
and lady Rochford, 38. note 2. — his notice of 
the bill on the papal supremacy, 62. note 2. — 
Ins estimate of the value of suppressed 
monasteries, 67. note . — Ins observations on 
the canon laws, and on Cranmer, 84. note 2. 
— his extenuations of queen Mary’s conduct, 
87. note 2. — his apology for the charge of the 
Nag's Head consecration, 95. note 4. 

Litany, translated in 1542, 74. note 1. 

Littleton (lord keeper), carries away the great 
seal, 405. 

Liturgy, chiefly translated from the Latin 
service book, 74. and note . — prayers for the 
departed first kept in, 75 — taken out on its 
first revival, ibid. — amendments of the Eng- 
lish, under Elizabeth, 89. and note 1. — statute 
defending, 90 —revised, 724. — the established, 
the distinguishing marks of the Anglican 
church, 725. 

Llandaff ^bishopric of), despoiled in the Refor 
mat ion, 80. 

Loan on property in 1524-25, raised by cardinal 
Wolsey, 29-31. and notes. — remitted to 
Henry VII. by parliament, 32.— to Elizabeth 
not quite voluntary, nor without intimidation, 
179. and note. — always repaid, 180. — solicited 
under James I., 242. — demanded by Charles 
I , and conduct of the people on it, 271, 272. 
and note. — committal and trial of several 
refusing to contribute, 272. — their demand of 
a habeas corpus, ibid. — their right to il 
debated and denied, 273, 274. 

Lollards, the origin of the Protestant church of 
England, 55. — their re-appearance and 
character before Luther, ibid. 

London, levies on the city of, 29-33 —citizen# 
of, inclined to the reformation, 62. — inc roast 
of, prohibited by proclamation, 175— timiiit. 
tuotis assemblies of, resigned to mart mI law, 
178. — remonstrates against y^ung ship 
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money, 303. proclamation against buildings 
near, 313. and note 2. — proposed improve- 
ments m, 314, — lands in Derry granted to, 
ibid. — offer of, to erect the king a palace in 
lieu of a fine, &c-, ibid, note- — corporation 
of, information against the, and forfeiture of 
their charter, 591. — purchases the continued 
enjoyment of its estates at the expense of its 
mumciml independence, 600. 

Long (Thomas), member for Westbury, pays 
4// to the mayor, for his return in 1571, 195. 

Long parliament summoned, 358.— different 
political views of the, 359.-— its measures of 
reform, 360, 361.— made but little change 
from the constitution under the Plantagenets, 
ibui . — errors of the, 365-372. — bill of, enact- 
ing their not being dissolved against their 
own consent, 371, 372 and note. 

L.ord-lieutenant, institution of the office of, 386. 
—appointment of, under militia bill, 387. 
note 2. 

Lords Portland, Oxford, Somers, and Halifax, 
impeached on account of the treaties of par- 
tition, 706. 

Lords, singularity of their sentence pronounced 
upon Anne Boleyn, 37. note 2. — house of, 
cold reception of the articles on religious 
reform prepared by the commons, 157. — dis- 
agreements of the house of commons with 
the, 2oo. — impeachment of lord Latimer at 
the bar of the, 255 — sentence of the, on 
Mompesson, ibid .— object to titles assumed 
by the commons, 257. note.— unable to with- 
stand the inroads of democracy, 453. — reject 
a vote of the commons, ibtd .~ motion to take 
into consideration the settlement of the 
government on the death of the king, 454 — 
their messengers refused admittance by the 
commons, ibid . — retain their titles, ibid . — 
Cromwell's description of, 471. — embarrassing 
question concerning the eligibility of peers, 
492.— commons desire a conference with the, 
ibid, and note 3. — receive a letter from 
Charles II., 498.— declare the government 
ought to be in the king, lords, and commons, 
ibid . — vote to exclude all who signed the 
death-warrant of Charles I. from act of in- 
demnity, 502. and note— in the case of lord 
Dauby, not wrong in refusing to commit, 573. 
and note .—inquiry of the, in cases of appeals, 
577. — their judicial power historically traced, 
620. — make orders on private petitions of an 
original nature, 622 — antiquity of their ulti- 
mate jurisdiction, ibid . — pretensions of the, 
about the time of the restoration, 622. —their 

• conduct in the case of Skinner and the Kust 
India Company, 624. — state of, under the 
Tudors ana Stuarts, 632. — numbers from 
1454 to 1661, ibid.— and of the spiritual lords, 
633. — every peer ol full age entitled to his 
writ of summons, ibid . — privilege of voting by 
roxy, originally by special permission of the 
ing, ibid. — proceedings of the, in the con- 
vention of i688 ? 672. — dispute with, about 
Aylesbury election, 787. — spiritual, in Scot- 
land, choose the temporal to the number of 
eight, 817. 

ra’s supper, controversies and lour theories 
on the, 87—89- —modern Romish doctrines on 
the, 77. note. 

ixmdon (Dr. ), his violent proceedings 

towards the monasteries, 64. note x. 


Louis XIV., his object in the secret treaty with 
Charles II., 552. — mutual distrust between 
them, 554.— secret connexions formed by the 
leaders of opposition with, 565, note.— his 
motives for the same, 566. and note.— secret 
treaties with Charles, 569. — mistrusts Charles’s 
inclinations, and refuses him the pension 
stipulated for in the private treaty, 570. — 
connexion between Charles II. and, bioken 
off, 609. — his views in regard to Spain dangeiv 
ous to the liberties of Europe, 700. — makes 
overtures for negotiations, 748. and notes . — 
exhausted state of his country, 750. — acknow- 
ledges the son of James II. as king ol 
England, 737. 

Love (Christopher), executed tor a conspiracy, 
455- — effects of his trial and execution, ibid. 
and note 3. 

Luders (Mr.), observations in his report 01 
election cases, 638. note. 

Ludlow (general), and Algernon Sidney, pro- 
ject an insurrection, 543 

Lundy (colonel), inquiry into his conduct, 704. 

Luther (Martin), his doctrines similar to those 
of Wicliffe, 55. — treatise of, answered by 
Henry VIII., 56. — his rude reply and sub- 
sequent letter to the king, ibid, and note.— 
his allowance of double marriages, 62. note 1. 
— his doctrine of consubstantiation, 76. — 
rejects the belief ofZuingle, 77. 

Lutherans of Germany, less disposed than the 
catholics to the divorce of Henry VIII., 62. 
and note 1. 

M’Ciie (Dr.), his misconception of a passage ir 
Honker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 163. note. 

Macdiai mid (John), his Lives of British States- 
men, 324. note 1. 

Mnuhm ilds, their massacre in Glencoe, 826 
and no:e. 

Mackenzie (sir George), account of his Jus 
Regium, fio8. 

Macpiierson (Johtd, extract from Ins Collection 
of State Papers, 690. vote 

Mado\ (Dr. , bishop of Woicestor), his 

Answer to Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
154. note 2 

Magdalen college, Oxford, expulsion of the 
fellows from, 560. mass said m the chapel 
outbid. 

Magistiatcs under Elizabeth im lined to popery, 
112. note 2 

Main waring ( ), his assertion of kingly 

power, 29 6. 

Malt, imposition set upon, 259. note 1 

Malvern priory intei ceded for at the dissolution, 
07. 

Manchester (Edwaid Montagu, carl of), sus- 
pected of being reluctant to complete the 
triumph of the parliament in the contest with 
Charles I., 418. 

Maritime glory of England first traced from the 
commonwealth, 498. 

Markham (chief-justice), his speech on the trial 
of habeas coipus, 274. 

Marlborough (John, carl ol), and Sidney feail 
of Godolphin), Fenwick’s discoveries obliges 
them to break off their course of peifnly, 696. 

Maiiborough (John, duke of), abandons the 
cause of the revolution, 690. note. — Ins whole 
life fi aught with meanness and treat hety, 
ibid.— preserves a secret connexion with the 
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court of James^sj.— extreme selfishness and 
treachery of his character, 754. 

Marlborough (Sarah, duchess of), her influence 
over queen Anne, 745. 

Marriages, ordered to be solemnized before 
justices of the peace, 460. 

Martial law, origin, benefits, and evils of, 277. 
—instances of its use, ibid.— ordered under 
Charles I., 276. note 2 .— restrained by the 
petition of right, 277, 278. 

Martin Mar-prelate, puritan libels so called, 
254. and notes. 

Martyr (Peter), assists the reformation in 
England, 78.— and in drawing up the forty- 
two articles, 82. note 2.— -objected to tne 
English vestments of priests, 85. 

Martyrs under queen Mary, their number con- 
sidered ? 87. note 3. 

Mary (princess), unnatural and unjust proceed- 
ings m regard to, 39.— denied enjoying her 
own religion, 84. note 2. 81. 

Mary (queen of England), restores the Latin 
liturgy, 44. — roamed clergy expelled, ibid. — 
averse to encroach on the privileges of the 
people, ibid. — her arbitrary measures at- 
tributed to her counsellors, ibid.— duty on 
foreign cloth without assent of parliament, 
45.— torture more frequent than in all former 
ages, ibid. — unprecedented act of tyranny, 
ibid. — sends a knight to the Tower for his 
conduct in parliament, 53. — her re-establish- 
ment of popery pleasing to much of the 
nation, 86. — protestant services to, ibid.— her 
unpopularity, ibid . — her marriage with Philip 
of Spain disliked, 87. — cruelty of her religion 
productive of aversion to it. ibid.— and of 
many becoming protestants, 88. — her dislike 
of Elizabeth, and desire of changing the 
succession, 89. note. — origin of the high com- 
mission court under, 151. note x . — use of 
martial law by, 177. — Knox’s attack on her 
government, and Aylmer’s defence of, 203.— 
imposes duties on merchandise without con- 
sent of parliament, 228. 

Mary (queen of William 111 .), letters of, 
published by Dairy mple, 690. note. 

Mary Stuart (queen of Scots), her prior right 
to the throne of England, 98.— her malevolent 
letter to Elizabeth, 100. note ’3.— her offensive 
and peculiar manner of bearing her arms, 103. 
and note. — her claim to the English throne, 
104. — Elizabeth intrigues against, though not 
unfavourable to her succession, ibid. note. — 
her difficulties in Scotland, and imprudent 
conduct, ibid. — Elizabeth’s treatment of, 
considered, ibid. — strength of her party 
claim to England, 105.— her attachment to 
popery, and intent of restoring it. 105. note 1, 
206. — combination in favour of, ibid. — statute 
igainst her supporters, and allusion to herself, 
109. and note. — bill against her succession 
considered, ibid. — her succession feared by 
the puritans, 222. and note x. — in confinement, 
and her son educated a protestant, 113. — her 
deliverance designed by the catholics, 221. — 
her correspondence regularly intercepted, 
ibid. — statute intended to procure her exclu- 
sion, iaa„— her danger from the common 
people, ibid. — reflections on her trial, im- 
prisonment^ death, and guilt, 123.— her regal 
title and privileges examined, 224. 

Masham (lady); in interest of Pretender, 757. 


Mass (service of the), not tolerated in Germany 
and England, 8©, —performance of the, inter- 
dicted by the act of uniformity, 92. — secretly 
permitted, ibid. — instances of severity against 
catholics for hearing, ibid. — penalty for, and 
imprisonments, probably illegal, ibid. note. 

Massacre of the Scots and English in Ulster, 
862. 

Massachusetts bay, granted by charter, 335. 

Massey, a catholic, collated to the deanery of 
Christchurch, 653. and note. 

Matthew's Bible , 2537, Coverdale's so called, 
72. — notes against popery in, ibid, note 

Maximilian, his religious toleration in Germany, 
96. fiote 2. — said to have leagued against tne 
protestant faith, 107. and note. 

Mayart (serjeant), his treatise in answer to lord 
Bolton, 871. 

Mayne ( J, persecution of, for popery 214. 

M azure (F. A. J .), extracts from nis Histoire 
de la Revolution, relating to James II. and 
the prince of Orange, 651. notes.— to the 
vassalage of James II. to Louis XIV., 663. 
note. — another extract concerning James II. s 
order to Crosby to seize the prince of Orange, 
695. note. — his account of the secret negotia- 
tions between lord Tyrconneland the French 
agent Bonrepas, for the separation of Eng- 
land and Ireland, 867. note. 

Melancthon (Philip), his permission of a concu- 
bine to the landgrave of Hesse, 62. note. — 
allowed a limited episcopacy, 84. — declared 
his approbation of the death of Scrvetus, 98. 
note 2. 

Melville (Andrew), and the general assembly 
of Scotland, restrain the bishops, 813. — some 
of the bishops submit, ibid. — he is summoned 
before the council for seditious language, 
814 — flies to England, ibid. 

Members of parliament, free from personal 
arrest, 218. 

Merchants, petition on grievances from Spain, 
226. ana note. — petition against aibitrary 
duties on goods, 227. 

Merchandise, impositions on, not to be levied 
but by parliament, 227. — book of rates on, 
published, 229. 

Michele (Venetian ambassador), his slander of 
the English 86. note 4.— states that Elizabeth 
was suspected of protestantism, 89. note. 

Michell ( ), committed to the Tower by the 

house of commons, 255. 

Middlesex (Lionel Cranfield, earl of), his 
parliamentary impeachment, 265. and note 1 . 

Military force in England, historical view of v 
383-387. and notes. 

Military excesses committed by Maurice and 
Goring’s armies, 4x6, 417. and notes. — by the 
Scotch, ibid. 

Military power, the two effectual securities 
against, 707.— always subordinate to the civii, 
780. 

Militia, dispute on the question of, between 
Charles I. and the parliament, 382. and note. 
387, 388.— its origin, 779.-- considered as a 
means of recruiting the army, ibid.— esta- 
blished in Scotland, 820. 

Millenary petition, treatment of, by James I., 
224. and note 3. 

Ministers of the crown, responsibility of, 571.— 

. necessity of their presence in parliament, 734 

Ministers, mechanics admits to benefices in 
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England, 130.— early presbyterian, of Scot- 
land, were eloquent, learnea, and zealous in 
the cause of the reformation, 813.— their 
influence over the people, ibid, — interfere with 
the civil policy, 814. 

Mist’s Journal, the printer Mist committed to 
Newgate by the commons for libel in, 790. 
Mitchell, confessing upon promise of pardon, 
executed in Scotland at tne instance of arch- 
bishop Sharp, 821. 

Molyneux, his celebrated " Case of Ireland's 
being bound by acts of parliament in Eng- 
land stated" 871. — resolutions of the house 
of commons against his. book, ibid. 
Mompesson (sir Giles), his patents questioned, 
454 - 

Monarchy of England limited, 17. — erroneously 
asserted to have been absolute, 201 . 
Monarchy established, tendency of the English 

f overnment towards, from Henry VI. to 
lenry VIII., 48. — not attributable to military 
force, ibid.-— abolished, 452. — cxtraordinaiy 
change in our, at the revolution, 675, and 
note. — absolute power of, defined, 797. 
Monasteries, their corruptions exposed by the 
visitations of, 63. — resignation and suppression 
of, 64. — papal bull for reforming, ibid, note 2. 
—act reciting their vices, 65 .note 1.— feelings 
and effects of their suppression, 66.— might 
lawfully and wisely have been abolished, 
ibid. — several interceded for at the dissolution, 
67.— evils of their indiscriminate destruction, 
68. — immense wealth procured by their sup- 
pression, ibid, and note.— how bestowed and 
distributed, ibid., 69. and note 1.— alms of 
the, erroneously supposed to support the 
poor, 70.— m Ireland, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries, learning preserved by, 831. 
Monastic orders averse to the reformation, 36. 
— their possessions great, but unequal, ibid. 
and note.— evils of, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., ibid . — reformed and suppressed by 
Wolsey, ibid, and note 3.— visitations of the, 
truly reported, 64. — protestant historians in 
favour of, ibid, note 2. — pensions given to the, 
on their suppression, 65. note 2. 

Money-bills, privilege of the commons concern- 
ing, 201.— ancient mode of proceeding in, 
discussed, 528. 

Monk (general George), his strong attachment 
to CiomwelJ, 485.— his advice to Richard 
Cromwell, ibid.— observations on his conduct, 
486. and notes. — takes up his quarters in 
London, 487.— his first tender of service to 
the king, 488.— can hardly be said to have 
« restored Charles II., but did not oppose him 
so long as he might have done, ibid. note. — 
not secure of the army, 489.— represses a 
mutinous spirit, and writes to the gentry of 
Devon, ibid. note. — his slowness in declaring 
for Charles, 400. — urges the most rigid 
limitations to the monarchy, 492.— suggests 
>he sending the king’s letter to the two houses 
<lf parliament, 49a. — his character, 499. — 
advises the exclusion of only four regicides 
from the act of indemnity, 502. 

Monks, pensions given to, on their suppression, 
65. and note 2. 

Monmouth (James, duke of), remark on the 
death of, 648. and note. 

Monmouth*? rebellion, numbers execut ed for, 
654. not* 


Monmouth (town), right of election extended 

Monopolies, nature of, 191.— victorious debate 
on, in the house of commons, ibid.-~ parlia- 
mentary proceedings against, 350-353. 

Montagu (abb£), committed by the commons 
for publishings book, 78a 

Montagu (Dr. Richard, bishop of Chichester) 
his Roman catholic tenets, 338. — his intrigues 
with Panzani, 345. 

Montague (lord), his speech in the house of 
lords against the statute forthe queen's power, 
94.— brings a troop of horse to Elizabeth at 
Tilbury, 125. and note 2. 

Monteagle (lord), his suit with the carl of Hert- 
ford, 2x1. and note 4. 

Montreuil, negotiation of, 423. tibte 4. 

Mordaunt (lord), charges against, 547. 

More (Sir Thomas), opposes the granting a 
subsidy to Henry VII., 25, note 2.-— hb con- 
duct upon another motion for a large grant, 
28.— apology for his proceedings against 
Wolsey, 32. — beheaded for denying the 
king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, 35. — inclined 
to the divorce of Henry VIII., 60. and note . 

Morgan (Thomas), his letter to Mary Stuart, 
123. note 1. 

Morice ( , attorney of the court of wards), 

attacks the oath, ex officio , 158. — his motion 
on ecclesiastical abuses, 190.— his imprison- 
ment and letter, ibid. 

Mortmain, effect of the statutes of, on the 
clergy, 63. 

Morton (John, archbishop of Canterbury), 
his mode of soliciting benevolences, called 
“ Morton's fork,” 26. — his charge against 
the abbey of St. Alban’s, 64. note 2. 

Mortuaries, fees of the clergy on, limited, 59. 

Mountnoms (lord), conduct of lord Strafford 
to, 326. and notes. 

Moyle (Walter), his Argument against a stand- 
ing Army, 701. note. 

Murderers and robbers deprived of the benefit 

MurrayC^iflfam) ^employed by king Charles 
to sound the parliamentary leaders, 423. 

Murray (Mr. Alexander), arbitrary proceedings 
of the commons against him, 788.— causes 
himself to be brought by habeas corpus before 
the king’s bench. 792. 

Mutiny bill passed, 707. 

Nag’s Head consecration refuted, 95. and 
note 4. 

Naseby, defeat of Charles I. at, 419.— consr 
quences of, ibid. 

Nation, state of the, proposition for an inquiry 
into the, 704. 

National antipathy to the French not so great 
before the reign of Charles II., 548. 

National debt at the death of William III., 
698. note .— rapid increase of the, 749. 

Nations, three, and three religions, in Ireland, 
870. 

Naval transactions in the reign of William III., 
626. 

Navy of Charles I., reasons for increasing, 

Neaf (Daniel), his History of ike Puritans and 
A nswer to Bishop Madox , X54. note 2.— 
statement of the puritan controversy unde* 
Elizabeth, 155. 
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Netherlands* Charles I. negotiates with the 
disaffected in the, 305. 

Neville (sir Henry)/ his memorial to James I. 
on summoning a parliament, 243. 

Newark, charter granted to, enabling it to re- 
turn two members, 636. 

Newbury, battle of, its consequences to the 
prevailing party, 405. 

Newport, treaty of, 44 2. —observations on the, 
ibid . and note 2. 

News, to publish any, without authority, de- 
termined by the judges in 16S0 to be illegal, 
612. and note. 

Newspapers, their great circulation in the reign 
of Anne, 802.— stamp duty laid on, ibid. 

Neyle (Dr. Richard, bishop of Lichfield), pro- 
ceedings of the house of commons against, 
244. 

Nicolas (Henry), a fanatic leader, 98. note 1. 

Nimeguen, treaty of, hasty signature of the, 
57 °* 

Nine, council of, 472. and note 2. 

Noailles (ambassador in England from Henry II . 
of France), his conduct secures the national 
independence, 47. note. — unpopularity of 
queen Mary reported by, 86. — nis account of 
her persecutions, 88. note. 

Noailles (marshal dc), extract from his memoirs 
relating to Philip of Anjou, 748. note. 

Nobility, pliantduring the reign of Henry VIII., 
48. — responsible for various illegal and san- 
guinary acts, ib id. — of the north, repressed 
by Henry VIII. and thecourtof star-chamber, 
52. — why inclined to the reformation, 62. — of 
England, become great under the Tudors, 
deriving their estates from the suppressed 
monasteries, 69 —averse to the bill against 
the celibacy of priests, 78.— and to the re- 
formation, 7g. — such advanced into power 
under Mary, 86 — censured, &c., for religion 
under that queen, ibid, note 4. — combination 
of the catholics for Mary Stuart, 105. 

Nonconformists, protestant, laws of Elizabeth 
respecting, ch. iv. 130-169. — summoned and 
suspended by archbishop Parker, 137 — num- 
ber of, in the clergy, 139. note 2. — deprived 
by archbishop Whitgift, 149, 150. and note r. 
—increased under Elizabeth, 167.— remarks 
on acts against, 531.— avail themselves of the 
toleration held out by James II., 657. 

Non-jurors, schism of the, its beginning, 680. — 
send forth numerous libellous pamphlets, 704. 

Non-rcsistance preached by the clergy, and 
enforced in the Homilies, 294. and note. 

Norfolk (Thomas Howard, duke of), his letter 
to Wolsey on the giant of 1525, 28. note 3 — 
letter of the council to, during the rebellion, 
35. note 2.— combines with the catholic peers 
against Cecil, 102. note 3. 

Norfolk (John, lord Howard, duke of), confi- 
dential minister of Henry VIII., ruined by 
the influence of the two Seymours ; execution 
prevented by the death of Henry, 37. — con- 
tinued in prison during Edward's reign, and 
is restored under Mary, ibid. — prevails on 
Henry VIII. to prohibit the English Scrip- 
tures, 72. note.— a supporter of the popish 
party, 73.— in prison at the death of Henry 
VIII., ibid, — proposed union of, with Mary 
Stuart, 106.— character, treason, and trial of, 
ibid. 

Norfolk, county of, assists to place Mary on the 


throne, and suffers greatly from persecution, 
86. ana note 2.— parliamentary inquiry into 
the returns for, 200. 

Norman families, great number of, settle in 
Scotland, and become the founders of its 
aristocracy, 806. 

North of England, slow progress of the re- 
formation 111, 79. — council of the, its institu- 
tion and power, 325. — act for abolishing, 363. 
and note. 

North (chief-justice), proclamation drawn up by 
against petitions, 591 . 

North and Rich (sheriffs), illegally put into 
office, 603. 

Northampton (Henry Howard, earl of), declines 
to forward the merchants' petitions against 
Spain, 226. 

Northampton, payment of ship-money com- 
plained of in, 354. note 3. 

Northumberland (.Algernon Percy, earl of), his 
connexion with the gunpowder conspiracy. 
287. note 2. — and others, take measures 
against a standing army, 551. 

Norton (Mr.), his defence of the bill against 
non-resident burgesses, 194. 

Nottingham (Daniel Fincn, earl of), holds 
offices of trust under William III., 683. — 
unites with the whigs against the treaty of 
peace, 771. 

Nowell (Alexander), parliamentary inquiry into 
his election, 200. 

Noy (William), discovers an early tax imposed 
for shipping, 304. 

Nuns, pensions given to, on their suppression 
65. note 2. 

Oath, called ex officio, in the high commission 
court, 151.— attacked in the house of com- 
mons, 157. — administered to papists under 
James I., 288. — to the clergy, 1640, 373.— of 
abjuration, 737, 738. 

October club, generally Jacobites, 756. 

CEcoUinpadius (John), his doctrines on the 
Lord's supper, 77. 

Offices, new, created at unreasonable salaries, 
as bribes to members of parliament, 734. 

Officers of the crown, undue power exerted by, 
18. 

O’Neil, attainted in the parliament of 1519, and 
his land forfeited to the crown, 843. 

Onslow (speaker), his assertion of the property 
of the subject, 202. 

Opposition to the court of Charles II., 519. 

O’Quigley (Patrick), his case compared with 
Ashton’s, 715. 

Orange (.William, prince of), declares against, 
the plan of restrictions, 590. — remarks on his 
conduct before the revolution, 653. — derived 
great benefit from the rebellion of Monmouth, 
6-55. — oveitures of the malcontents to, 656. — 
receives assurances of attachment from men 
of rank in England, 663. — invitation to him, 
ibid, and note.— his design of forming an alli- 
ance against Louis XIV., 667. — requested to 
take the administration of the government of 
England upon himself, 672.— vote of the con- 
vention, declaring him and the princess of 
Change king and queen of England, 672. 

Ordinance, a severe one of Cromwell, 509. 

Ordinance, self-denying, judiciously conceived, 
418. and notes. 

Origin of the present regular army, gok 
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Orkney (countess of), receives large grants 
from William 1IL, 703. 

Orleans (duchess of, sister of Charles SI.), her 
famous journey to Dover, 501. 

Ormond (duke of), engaged in the interests of 
the Pretender, 755. and note. — his unpopu- 
larity with the Irish catholics, 866. 

Ormond (James Butler, marquis of), sent to 
England by Charles II., 481. 

Orrery (Roger Boyle, carl of), a catholic, 556. 

Overbury (sir Thomas), his murder, 251.— ex- 
amination of, 252, note . 

Oxford (university of), measure adopted to 
procure its judgment in favour of Henry the 
Eighth’s divorce, 61. — attached to popery, 
339, 140. and awte.— proceedings on doctrine 
of non-resistance, 294.— -decree of the, against 
pernicious books, 608.— opposes the measures 
of James II., 560.— tainted with Jacobite pre- 
judices, 772. note. 

Oxford, short parliament held at, in March, 
168 r, 505. 

Oxford (John de Vere, earl of), fined for his 
retainers, 27. — censured by queen Mary’s 
council for his religion, 86. note 4. 

Oxford (Robert Harley, earl of), sends abb6 
Gaultier to marshal Berwick to treat of the 
restoration, 754.-— promises to send a plan for 
carrying it into effect, ibid — account of pam- 
hlets written on his side, 754. note.— hated 
y both parties, 759 —impeached of high 
treason, 761.— committed to the Tower, 762. 
— impeachment against him abandoned, 763. 
and note —his speech when the articles weie 
brought up, ibid. 

Paget (William, first lord), his remark on the 
doubtful state of religion in England, 79 
note 2. — advises the sending for Gciman 
troops to quell commotions, ibid. — his lands 
increased by the bishopric of Lichfield. 8u. 

Palatinate, negotiation of Charles I. for its re- 
storation, 305. 

Palatine jurisdiction of some counties under the 
Plantagenets, 21. 

Pale, old English, ill disposed to embrare the 
reformed religion in Ireland. 849. — deputation 
sent from Ireland to England, in the name of 
all the subjects of the, 850. — delegates com- 
mitted to the Tower, 851. and note. 

Pamphlets, account of some in the reign of 
Charles and James II., 721. vote. — and poli- 
tical tracts, their character and influence on 
the public mind at the commencement of the 
last century, 802. 

Patr/am, a priest, ambassador to Charles I., 
J36. — his report to the pope of papists in 
England, 342. note. ^ 

papists proceeded against for hearing mass, 92. 
—tracts and papers to recall the people of 
England to their faith, 93. and note 2. 

Papists of England, the emperor Feid'nand’s 
intercession for, 96.— subsequent persecution 
of, 96-98, and notes . — attended the English 
church, 97.— combinations of, under Eliza- 
beth, 106.— more rigorously treated, and 
emigration of, no. note.'- their strength and 
encouragement under Elizabeth, 1 12.— emis- 
saries from abroad, numbers and traitorous 
purposes of, 1 13. —executed for their religion 
under Elizabeth, 114.— concealment of their 
tre^cher^H* purposes, 115. — lord Burleigh’s 


provisions against, in the oath of supremacy, 
tr8.— his opinion that they were not reduced 
by persecution, *>ut severity against, pro- 
ductive of hypocrites, ibid.— petition against 
the banishment of priests, 119.— heavy penal 
ties on, 120. and note 3. — the queen’s death 
contemplated by, ibid.— become disaffected 
to Elizabeth, 121 note 1. — excellent conduct 
of, at the Spanish invasion, 325. note 2. — de- 
pressed state of, ibid. — continued persecution 
of, between 1588 and 3603, 126. and note 3. — 
statute restricting their residence, ibid.— exe- 
cuted for safety of the government, and not 
their religion, ibid. — their simple belief con- 
strued into treason, 127. — the nature of their 
treason considered, ibid.note 2 . — two parties 
among the, 128. — principal persecutors of, 
129. — proportion of, in England, under Eliza- 
beth, 134. note 3 —excluded from the house 
of commons, 143. — treatment of, under Tames 
I., 286-292. and notes. — state and indulgence 
of, under Charles I., 293, 335. — inclined to 
support the king, 337. and note 1.— report of, 
in England, by Panzani, 342. note. — contri- 
butions raised by the gentry, 353. 

Parker (Matthew), made archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 90. note 1.— his liberal treatment of 
bishop T unstall, 95. note 2. — his consecration 
admitted, ibid, note 4. — his sentence against 
lady Grey, 102. — his advice against Mary 
queen of Scots, «i 10. — speech of, against the 
papists, hi. — defends the church liturgy and 
ceremonies, 332, 136. — Elizabeth’s coarse 
treatment of his wife, 133 note 2. — his order 
for the discipline of the clergy, 137. note 1. — 
summons nonconformists, ibid. — orders cer- 
tificates of the clergy, 139. note 4. —discussion 
of church authority with Mr. Wentworth, 145 
— prosecutes the Puritans, 146.— suppresses 
their “ prophesyings,” 148. — defends the title 
of bishops, 166. note x 

Parker (Samuel, bishop of Oxford), account of 
his History of his Own Time , 557. note x. 

Patliament, the present constitution of, recog- 
nised in the reign of Edward II., 19.— of 
Henry VII. secure the crown to his posterity, 
aa.— anxious for his union with Elizabeth of 
York, ibid. — power of the privy council over 
the members of, 52. note 2. — struggles of, 
against the crown, 53.— complaint of the 
house of commons against Fisher, 59. — di 
vorce of Henry VIII. brought before the 
houses of, 60.— addresses of, moved by Henry 
VIII. to receive back queen Catherine, 61. 
— influence of the crown over, 192. and note . 
— statutes for holding, 360. and note.— enor- 
mous extension of its privileges, 391. and 
vote 2 — few acts of justice, humanity, gene- 
rosity, or of wisdom from, manifested by, 
from their quanel with the king to their ex- 
pulsion, 399. — deficient in military force, ibid. 
— offers terms of peace to Charles I. at New- 
castle, 421.— deficient in political courage, 
435. — eleven members charged with treason, 
ibid. — duration of, proposed, 438. — has no 
means to withstand the power of ( romwell, 
455.— is strongly attached to the established 
church, 458. — new one called decidedly 
royalist, 515.— its implacable resentmem a- 
gainst the sectaries, 528. — session of, held at 
Oxford in 1665, 551.— tendency of long ses- 
sions to form opposition in, 535 .—supplies 
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granted by, only to be expended for specific 
objects, 53S- — strenuous opposition made by, 
to Charles II. and the duke of York. 555.7— 
convention dissolved, 689.— its spirit of in* 
quiry after the revolution, 703.— annual as- 
sembly of, rendered necessary, 707. — its 
members influenced by bribes, 733.— its rights 
out of danger since the revolution, 734. — in- 
fluence over it by places and pensions, 781. — 
its practice to repress disorderly behaviour, 
783. — assumed the power of incapacitation, 
783.— debates in, account of their first publi- 
cation, 802. — their great importance, 871. «— 
seat in, necessary qualification for, 872. 

Parliament of 1685, remarks on its behaviour, 

Parliament (convention), accused of abandon- 
ing public liberty at the restoration, 493. — 
pass several bills of importance, 501. 

Parliament (long), called back by the council 
of officers, 479.— expelled, again, 480, —of 
seventeen years’ duration dissolved, 583. and 
note. — long prorogation of, 591. 

Parliaments, probable effect of Wolsey’s mea- 
sures for raising supplies without their inter- 
vention, 30.— bill for triennial, 707. — for sep- 
tennial, 763. 

Parliament of Scotland, its model nearly the 
same as that of the Anglo-Norman sovereigns, 
806. — its mode of convocation, ibid, — law en- 
acted by Janies I. relating to, 807. —royal 
boroughs m the fifteenth century, ibid.— its 
legislative authority higher than that of Eng- 
land, 8to — summoned at his succession by 
James II., acknowledges the king's abso^te 
power, 822. 

Parliament of Ireland, similar to an English 
one, 839. — its constitution, 857. — m«et in 1634 ; 
its desire to insist on the confirmation of the 
graces, 859. — opposition in the, to the crown, 
860. — in i66t, only one catholic returned to, 
8 69. 

Parliament of the new protestant nation of Ire- 
land always whig, 87r. 

Parliamentary party (old), assemble to take 
measures against a standing army, 551. 

Parry (Dr. William), executed for a plot against 
Elizabeth, 120. — acoount of him, ibid, note 4. 

Parry (Dr.), committal and expulsion of, by 
Parliament, 199. 

Parry (Thomas), his letter concerning the 
papists under James I., 287. note 2. 

Parsons (sir William), and sir John Borlase 
(lords justices), succeed lord Strafford in the 
government of Ireland, 861. 

Partition treaty, earl of Portland and lord 
Somers the only ministers proved to be con- 
cerned in the, 732. 

Party (moderate), endeavour to bring about a 
pacification with Charles, 399.— negotiation 
with the king, broken off by the action at 
Brentford, 40X. — three peers of the, go over 
k> the king. 403. 

Passive obedience (doctrine of), passed from 
the Homilies into the statutes, 519.— remarks 
on the doctrine of, 60 6. 

Paul IV. {pope), his arrogant reply to the mes- 
sage of Elizabeth, 90. and note 2., 93. 

Paulet (sir Amiasl, his honourable and* humane 
conduct to Mary Stuart, 123. note 3. 
Peacham (Rev. — prosecution of, for a 
libellous sermr n. 730 


Pearce (Dr. Zachary, bishop of Rochester), his 
right to a seat in parliament after resigning 
his see, 65. note 3. 

Peasantry of England under Plantagenets, so. 

Peers of England, under the Plantagenets, a 
small body, 20. — their privileges not consi- 
derable, ibid. — disordered state of, under 
Henry VI. and Edward IV.. 33. — authority 
and influence of abbots, &c., m the house of, 
63.— freedom of the, from the oath of supreme 
acy, 94.— their interference with elections 
opposed, 195. — proceedings of James I, 
against, for conduct in parliament, 263. note 
2. — not of the council could not sit in the 
star-chamber, 316, note . 

Peerage of England, probably supported the 
commons against the crown, 53. 

Peerages, several conferred on old Irish fami- 
lies, 844. 

Peerage bill, particulars of the, 764. 

Pelhams (the), resign their offices, and oblige 
George II. to give up lord Granville, 800. 

Pemberton (sir brands, chief-justice), unfair in 
all trials relating to popery, 582. — nis conduct 
on the trial oflord Russell, 602. 

Pembroke (William Herbert, earl of), peers’ 
proxies held by, 269., note. 

Pembroke (Philip Herbert, earl of), sits in the 
house of commons, 454. 

Penal statutes, power of the crown to dispense 
with, 558.— severity of the, 560.— laws en- 
forced against some unfortunate priests, 593. 
—against catholics in Ireland, 867. 

Penruddock enters Salisbury, and seizes the 
judge and sheriff, 464, 465. and note. 

Penry (John Martin Mar-prelate), tried and 
executed for libels against queen Elizabeth, 
&c., 154. and note, 171. 

Pensioners, during the pleasure of the crown, 
excluded from the commons, 736. 

Pepys (Samuel), his Diary cited concerning 
Lent, 282. note 2. — extract from, concerning 
money expended by Charles II.. 537. note. 

Permanent military force, national repugnance 
to, 777. — its number during the administration 
of sir Robert Walpole, 778. (See Army, and 
Standing Army.) 

Perrott (sir John), his justice in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, 849.— falls a sacrifice to 
court intrigue, ibid. 

Persecution, religious, greater under Charles IT. 
than during the commonwealth, 533. 

Persons (father), his book on the succession to 
the English crown, 207. note,— his Leicester's 
Commonwealth , ibid. 

Petition of right, its nature and proceedings in, 
228-276. and notes , 298. 

Petition and advice, particulars of the, 470.— 
impowers Cromwell to appoint a successor, 
475 - 

Petitions, law relating to, 517.— for the meeting 
of parliament checked by a proclamation of 
Charles II.. drawn up by chief-justice North, 
591.— interfering with the _ prerogative re- 
pugnant to the ancient principles of our mon- 
archy, 592. 

Petre (father), with a few catholics, takes the 
management of affairs, under James II., 653. 
and note,— James I I.’s intention of conferring 
the archbishopric of York on, 660. and note. 

Petty (sir William), his account of the lands 
forfeited and restored in Ireland, 863. note. 
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Philip II. (king of Spain), his temptation to the 
English to dethrone Elizabeth, 207. note. 
Philopatcr (Andreas Persons), his account of 
the confederacy against Cecil, 102. note 3. — 
justifies deposing a heretic sovereign, xx6. 
note 3. 

Pickering (lord -keeper), his message to the 
house of commons, 189. 

Pierrepoint (Henry, lord), hopes to settle the 
nation nnder Richard Cromwell, 476.— his 
aversion to the recall of Charles II., 490. 
note 3. 

Pitt (William, earl of Chatham), the incon- 
sistency of his political conduct, 801 . 

Pius IV. (pope), nis embassy to Elizabeth, 93. 
— moderation of his government, ibid. — 
falsely accused of sanctioning the murder of 
Elizabeth, 94. note 3. 

Pius V. (pope), his bull deposing Elizabeth, 108. 
— most injurious to its own party, ibid — his 
bull explained by Gregory XIII , 115. 

Place bill of 1743, 781. and note. 

Plague in 1665, 550. 

Plan for setting aside Mary, princess of Orange, 
at the period of the revolution, 655. and note. 
Plantagenets, state of the kingdom under th*, 
19-22. — privileges of the nation under the, 

19. — -violence used by their officers of the 
crown, ibid. — inconsiderable privileges of the 
peers, gentry, and yeomanry, 20. — their 
courts of law, ibid. — constitution of England 
under the, 206, 364.— -conduct of, with regard 
to the government of Ireland. 842. 

Plays and interludes satirising the clergy, 
73 - 

Pleadings, their nature and process explained, 

20. note. 

Plunket (titular archbishop of Dublin), exe- 
cuted, 598 and note . — sacrificed to the 
wicked policy of the court, ibid. 

Pluralites, the greatest abuse of the church, 
144. and note.— hill for restraining, 158. 

Pole (cardinal Reginald), actively employed 
by the pope in fomenting rebellion in Eng- 
land, 36. and note r.— -procures the pope’s 
confirmation of grants of abbey lands, 87.— 
conspiracy of his nephew against queen 
Elizabeth, 93. note 3. 

Polity of England at the accession of Henry 
VII., 18. 

Political writings, their influence, 802. 

Poor, erroneously supposed to have been sup- 
ported by alms of monastei ies, 70 .—statutes 
for their provision, ibid, and note. 

Pope, his authority in England, how taken 
•away, 59-62. — his right of deposing sove- 
reigns, 530. 

?opery preferred by the higher ranks in Eng- 
land, 86. — becomes disliked under queen 
Mary, 87. 

Popish plot, great national delusion of the, 579. 
Popular ^arty, in the reign of Charles II., its 
connexion with France, 565. 

Population, state of, under the Plantagenets, 
at, 22. and note x. 

Portland (William Bentinck, earl of), receives 
large grants from William III., 703. 

Pound (Mr.), sentenced by the star-chamber, 
803. note. 

Power, despotic, no statutes so effectual against 
as the vigilance of the people, 801. 

Poyning's Law, or Statute of Drogheda, pro- 


visions of, 842.— its most momentous article 
843.— bill for suspending, 850.— attempts to 
procure its repeal, 871. 

Predestination, canon law against, under Ed- 
ward VI., 84. note 2.— dispute on, 284, 283. 
and notes. 

Prerogative, confined nature of the royal, x8.— 
strengthened by Henry VII., 23.— usual re- 
covery of, on the dissolution of parliament, 
297.— of a catholic king, act for limiting the, 
588.— of the kings of England in granting 
dispensations, 650. 

Prejudices against the house of Hanover, 774. 

Presbyterians, their government, attempt to set 
up, 154. — erroneous use of Scripture in, 161. 
—consider the treaty of Newport as proper 
basis for the settlement of the kingdom, 494. 
—deceived by the king, 521. — remarks on 
Charles II.’s conduct to, 526. — implore his 
dispensation for their nonconformity, 5 up. 

Presbyterian party, supported by the city of 
London, 432.— regain their ascendancy, 441. 
— ministry solicit a revision of the liturgy, 
512. — clergy of Scotland, their power and 
attempts at independence, 812. — restrained 
by James VI., 814. — intermeddle again with 
public affairs, 815. — church, its obstinacy, 
827. 

Presbyterian discipline of the Scottish church 
restored, 817. 

Presence, the real, zeal of Henry VIII. in de- 
fending 71. — principal theories concerning 
the, 76-78. and notes.— only two doctrines in 
reality, 77. note 2. — believed in England in 
the seventeenth century, 338. and note a. 

Press, liberty of the, 719. 

Pretender (James Stuart, the), acknowledged 
king of England by France, and attainted of 
high treason by parliament, 737.— has friends 
in the tory government, 755. and note.— lands 
in Scotland, and meets with great success, 

5 60. — invades England, 761. — the Scotch 
acobites eager for the restoration of, 754. — 
the king of Sweden leagues with, for his 
restoration, 766. and note. — becomes master 
of Scotland, and advances to the centre of 
England, 773.— rebellion of X745 conclusive 
against the possibility of his restoration, ibtd. 
and note. — deserted by his own party, 775.— 
insulted by France, ibid. 

Priests, antiquity and evils of their celibacy, 
78. and note 2. — catholic, resigned or de- 
prived under Elizabeth, 91. — pensions 
granted to. Hid. note 2. — Romish, persecu- 
tion for harbouring and supporting, 96.— the 
most essential part of the Romish ritual, 97. 
—secret travels and deceitful labours of, ibid. 
— unite with sectarians, 98. — ordered to de- 
part from England, unless they acknowledge 
the queen’s allegiance, 128. 

Priests and Jesuits, intrigues of, against Eliza- 
beth, xo8 .—statute against, X09. 

Priests (popish seminary), executed. under Eli- 
zabeth, 1x4. — Lord Burleigh’s justification 
of their persecution, 117.— ordered to quit the 
kingdom, 119. 

Priests (Romish), in Ireland, engage in a con- 
spiracy with the court of Spain, 852. — ordered 
to quit Ireland by proclamation, 846. 

Prince of Wales (son of James II.)* sus- 
picions attending the birth of, unfounded 
664. and note . 

61 
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Principles of toleration fully established, 771. 

Printing, Will for the regulation of, 6n. 

* Printing and bookselling regulated by pro- 
clamation^ 175, 176. and notes. 

Priors, pensions given to, on their suppression, 
65. note 2. 

Prisoners of war made amenable to the laws of 
England, 124. 

Privilege, breach of, members of parliament 
committed for, 6a6. — punishment of, ex- 
tended to strangers, 783. — never so frequent 
as in the reign of William III., 784, 

Privilege of parliament discussed, 626.— not 
controllable by courts of law, 801.— import- 
ant, the power of committing all who disobey 
its orders to attend as witnesses, 788. — danger 
of stretching too far, 793. and note.— uncon- 
trollable, draws with it unlimited power of 
punishment, 807. and note. 

Privy council, illegal jurisdiction exercised by 
die, 47. — the principal grievance under the 
Tudors, ibid. — its probable connexion with 
the court of star-chamber, 51. — authority of 
the over parliament, ibid.— illegal commit- 
ment of the, under Elizabeth, 173. — power of 
its proclamations considered, 174 .—its power 
of imprisoning, 272. and note. — commission 
for enabling it to interfere with courts of 
justice, 302. note 3. — without power to tax 
the realm, 309. — of Ireland, filled with ca- 
tholics by James II., 866. 

Privy-seal, letter of. for borrowing money, 179, 
180. and notes , 271. 

Proceeding against Shaftesbury and College, 
596. and note. 

Proclamation of Henry VII. controlling the 
subject's right of doing all things not unlaw- 
ful, 20.— of the sovereign in council, autho- 
rity attached to, 174. — unwarranted power of 
some of those under Elizabeth, 174, 175.— of 
martial law, against libels, &c., 177.— of 
James I. for conformity, 215.— for summon- 
ing his first parliament, 216. —house of com- 
mons, complaint against, 233. — debate of 
judges, &c., on, 240.— illegality of, 241. and 
note. — issued under Charles I., 212. 

Projects of lord William Russell and colonel 
Sidney, 600. 

Prophesyings, religious exercises so called, 148. 
—suppression of, ibid.— tolerated by some 
prelates, ibid. 

Propositions (the nineteen), offered to Charles 
I. at York, 388. and note 3. 

Protestants, origin of the name, 81. note x.— 
number of, executed under queen Mary. 87. 
note 2. — increased by her persecution, 88.— 
never approved of religious persecution, 98. 
note 2.— faith, league of the catholic princes 
against the, xo8. note x. — origin of the differ- 
ences between, 131. — emigration of, to Ger- 
many, ibid.— dislike of, to the English liturgy 
and ceremonies, X32-X34. and note 8.— pro- 
portion of, in England, under Elizabeth, 134. 
note 3.— favour Arabella Stuart's claim on the 
crown, 208. note 1. — dissenters, bill to relieve, 
lost off the table of the house of com- 
mons, 722.— succession in danger, 754. and 
notes.— church established by Elizabeth in 
Ireland, 846.— many of the wealthier families 
conform Jo the, 870. 

Protestantism, dissolution of the monasteries 
essential to it* establishment. 66.— strength- 


ened by the distribution of their revenues* 
&c., 69.— slow progress of, in die north 0! 
England, 79. 

Protestation of the house of commons against 
adjournment, 259.-0x1 the privileges of par- 
liament, 262. 

Prynne (William), prosecution of, by the* star- 
chamber, 321. and note 2., 322. and note x, 
328. 

Pulteney (Mr.), his remark on the standing 
army, 778. 

Purgatory (doctrine of)* abolished by the re- 
formers, 75. 

Puritans address Elizabeth against the queen 
of Scots, 109.— laws of Elizabeth respecting, 
chap, iv., 130-169. — rapid increase of, under 
Elizabeth, 136.— begin to form conventicles, 
138. — advised not to separate, ibid, note x.— • 
first instance of their prosecution, ibid. — sup- 
porters and opposers of, in the church and 
state, ibid. — their opposition to civil authority 
in the church, 141.— not at all opposed to the 
royal supremacy, ibid. — predominance of, 
under Elizabeth, 143. and note 3. — prosecuted 
by the prelates, X46.— partly supported by 
the privy council, ibid. — tolerated to preserve 
the protestant religion, 147. — deprived by 
archbishop Whitgift, 150. and note t.— lord 
Burleigh favourable 10,151. — libels published 
by, 153. and notes. — their church government 
set up, 154.— dangerous extent of their doc- 
trines, 155.— their sentiments on civil govern- 
ment, ibid. — severe statute against, 159. — 
state of their controversy with the church 
under Elizabeth, ibid, note 1. — names of sects 
of, ibid.— object to the title of bishops, x66. 
note x. —Elizabeth’s reported offer to, 167. 
note 3.— civil liberty preserved by the, 170. 
—their expectations on the accession of 
James I., 214. note 4.— summoned to a con- 
ference at Hampton Court, 215. and notes.— 
alarmed at the king’s proceedings, 210.— 
ministers of the, deprived by archbishop 
Bancroft, 280. and note. — character of the, 
ibid. — difference with the Sabbatarians, 281, 
282.— doctrinal puritans, ibid, and note. 
Purveyance, abuses of, 2x9. — taken away. 363. 
—proceedings of parliament against, (bid. 
222. 

Pyrenees, treaty of the, 484. 

Quartering soldiers (compulsory), treason of 

368. 

Raleigh (sir Walter), instances of his flattery of 
monarchy, 201. and note 3.— his execution, 
character, and probable guilt considered, 253 
and notes. — his first success in the Munster 
colonies, 854. 

Rat, the first political, 416. note 3. 

Reading, a Romish attorney, trial of, 582. 

Real presence denied in the articles of the 
church of England, 77. 

Rebellion (northern), excited by the harsh in- 
novations of Henry VIII. ; appeased by con- 
ciliatory measures, but made a pretext for 
several executions of persons of rank, 36*— • 
in Ireland, in 1641, 856. 862,— success of the 
insurgents in the, 863.— of 1690, forfeitures 
on account of the, 868. . 

Recovery (common), for cutting oft the entail 
of estates, its origin, and establishment, as* 
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Recustney, persecutions for, under Elizabeth, 
95. — heavy penalties on, under Elizabeth, 
1x3. — annual fines paid for, 120. note 3. 

Recusants, severity against, productive of 
hypocrites, 119. — annual fines paid by, 120. 
note 3.— statute restraining their residence, 
x 2d .—penalties upon, under James I., 287. 
note t.. 289. note x. 

Reed (alderman Richard), his treatment for 
refusing to contribute to the benevolence in 
<545* 33- 

Reeves (John), his History of English Law, 
character of, 25. note x. 

Reformation of the church gradually prepared 
and effected, 55.— disposition of the people 
for a* 62.— uncertain advance of the, after the 
separation from Rome, and dissolution of 
monasteries, 71.— spread of, in England, 
Hid.— promoted .by translating the Scriptures, 
72.— principal innovations of the, in the 
church of England, 72-79. — chiefly in towns 
and eastern counties of England, 79. — German 
troops brought over at the time of, ibid, 
— measures of, under Edward VI., too zeal- 
ously conducted. 83 —toleration not considered 
racticable in the, 80.— in Germany, caused 
y vices of the superior ecclesiastics, 83. — its 
actual progress under Edward VI., 85. 

Reformatio Legum Ecctesiasticum , account of 
the compilation and canons of, 84. note 2. 

Reformers, their predilection for satirical libels, 
153. —for the Mosaic polity, 155. note 3.— of 
Scotland, their extreme moderation, 8x2. and 
note. 

Refugees, popish, their exertions against Eliza- 
beth, xo8. X13. 

Regalities of Scotland, their power, 8x0. 

Regicides, execution of the, 304. — some saved 
from capital punishment, 516. 

Religion, Reformation of, gradually prepared 
and effected, 55.— state of, in England, at the 
ginning of the sixteenth century, ibid.— 
different restraints of governments on, 80.— 
Roman catholic, abolished in Scotland, Six. 

Religious toleration, 72X. — infringement of, 
7 71- 

Remonstrance on the state of the kingdom 
under Charles I., 862. and notes 

Republican party, first decisive proof of a, 444. 
— composed of two parties, levellers and ana- 
baptists, 458.— government by, ill suited to 
the English in 1659, 481.— in the reign of 
William III., 688. note, 

Reresby (sir John), his conversation with lord 
Halifax, 595. and note. 

Restitution of crown and church lands, 505. 

Restoration of Charles II., remarks on the un- 
conditional, 494.— popular joy at the, 501.— 
chiefly owing to the presbyterians, 5x5. 

Revenue, settlement of the, 685.— surplus, in 
Ireland, dispute between the commons and 
the government concerning its appropriation, 
^73- 

Revolution in x688, he true basis, 652 —its jus- 
tice and necessity, 665.— argument against it, 
&a£Mavourable circumstances attending the, 
668.— salutary consequences resulting from 
the, 670. — its great advantage, 671.— its tem- 
perate accomplishment, 680.— in Scotland, 
and establishment of presbytery, 823. 

Reynolds (Dr.), at the Hampton * r mrt confer- 
ence, ax*, note 2. 


Richard II , statute of, restraining the papal 
authority, so.— supply raised under, 309.— his 
invasion of Ireland. 841. 

Richard III., first passed the statute of fines, 

Richelieu (cardinal, Armand du Plessis), his in 
trigues against England, 306. note 2 

Richmond (Charles Stuart, duke of), his mar 
riage with Miss Stewart, 563. 

Richmond Park extended, 303. note 2. 

Ridley (Nicholas, bishop of London), liberality 
of, to the princess Mary. 8x.— assists in re- 
modelling the English church, 82. note 2.— 
firmness of, in the cause of Lady Jane Grey, 
83.— moderation in the measures of reform, 
ibid. 

Right of the commons as to money bills, 560. 

Robbers and murderers deprived of the bcnefk 
of clergy, 55. 

Rochester (Laur. Hyde, lord), his dismissal, 
653 and note .— creates great alarm, 654. and 
note 

Rockingham Forest increased, 303. 

Rockisane (archbishop of Prague), his reply to 
cardinal Carjaval at the council at Basle, 
541. note 2. 

Rockwood (— ), persecution of, for popery, 
xz2. note 2. 

Roman catholic prelates of Scotland, including 
the regulars, allowed two thirds of their re- 
venues, 813. 

Romish priests* address to the king, to send 
them out of the kingdom, 531. and note.— 
their policy, 557.— superstition, general ab- 
horrence of their, 647. 

Root and branch party, 374 

Ross (Thomas), executed for publishing at 
Oxford a blasphemous libeL 819. 

Royal families of Ireland (O’Neal, O’Connor, 
O’Brien, O’Malachlin, and Mac Murrough), 
protected by the English law, 837. 

Royal power, its constitutional boundaries well 
established, 6zz. 

Royalists, decimation of the, by Cromwell, 46/. 
466. and note r.— discontent of the, 506. and 
note. 

Rump (the), parliament commonly called, 447. 
and note 5.— fanatical hatred of, to the lung, 
ibid, 

Rupert (prince), Bristol taken by, 405. — and 
Newcastle defeated at Marston Moor, 4x0.— 
consequences of the same, ibid. 

Russell (admiral), engaged in intrigues, 691.— 
his conduct at the battle of La Hogue, and 
quarrel with the board of admiralty, 692.— 
parliamentary inquiry into their dispute, 704. 

Russell (lord William), sincerely patriotic in his 
clandestine intercourse with France, 567. and 
note . — and the earl of Essex concert measures 
for a resistance to the government 601 —they 
recede from the councus of Shaftesbury, 602. 
—evidence on his trial not sufficient to justify 
his conviction, ibid, and note. 

Rye-house plot, 579. and note. 

Ryswick (treaty of)* particulars relating to, 
700. 

Sabbatarians, origin and tenets of, 282. and 
note x. 

Salisbury (countess of), her execution, causes 
of, 36.— not heard in her defence, ibid, note 1. 

Salisbury (Robert Cecil, earl of), extenuate* 
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the wrongs imputed to Spain, 226.— his 
scheme for procuring an annual 1 evenue from 
the commons, 036. and note,— his death and 
character, 038. and nates . — (William Cecil 
earl of), ms forest amercement, 303. 

Sampson, the puritan, his remonstrance against 
the papists, xzo. 

Bancroft (Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury), 
his scheme of comprehension, 72a. 

Sandys (sir Edwin), his commitment to the 
Tower, 250, 358, and note r. 

Savoy, conference at the, in 1561, 522.- —ani- 
mosity between the parties, 523.— conduct of 
the churchmen not justifiable, ibid, and note. 
— only productive of a more exasperated 
disunion, 524. — general remarks on, ibid. 

Sawyer (sir Robert), expelled from the house 
of commons, 683. 684. and note. 

Scambler (Edmund, bishop of Norwich), his 
character, 166. 

Scandinavia, colonists from, settle on the coasts 
of Ireland, 830. 

Scheme of comprehension and indulgence, 547. 
observations on the, 723. 

Schemes for raising the dukes of Vork or Glou- 
cester to the throne, 439.— of Shaftesbury 
and Monmouth, 586. ana note. 

Schism in the constitutional party under 
Charles I., 377. and notes. — of the non-jurors, 

Sc&ools (free), in Ireland, act passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth for erecting, 852. note. 

Scotland, uncertain succession of the English 
crown in the royal family of, 98-124. — its 
claims not favoured, 103. — puritanical church 

f overnment established in, 156.— union with 
Ingland brought forward, 223. and notec . — 
troubles commenced in, 352. 353. and note. — 
privy council of, abolished, 742. and note. — 
its early state wholly Celtic before the twelfth 
century, 779.— its want of records, 806.— its 
wealth, 810.— character of its history from 
the reformation, 81 1. — church of, still pre- 
serves the forms of the sixteenth century, 
812. — establishment of episcopacy in, 825. 
—could not remain indifferent during the 
civil war in England, 819.— crown of, ten- 
dered to William and Mary, 823.— episcopal 
and presbyterian, chief controversy between, 
824.— practice observed in summoning the 
national assembly of the, 825. note. — assem- 
blies of the, judicious admixture of laymen 
in, ibid. 

Scots, the, conduct of, to Charles I., 428. and 
notes. — conclude a treaty with Charles, and 
invade England, 441. 

Scots presbyterians sincerely attached to king 
Charles, 434. note x. — army, excesses com- 
mitted by, 417. 

Scot and lot boroughs, very opposite species of 
franchise in, 637. and note. 

Scripture, English translations of, proscribed, 
72.— permitted to be read, and prohibited, 
ibid, and note. — effect of their general use, 
ibid. 

SC ffQjfg s (chief-justice), impeached for treason, 

Scudamore (lord), anecdote of, 240. note 1. 
Seal, great, lord keeper Littleton carries it to 
the Icing, 405— new one ordered te be made 
by the parliament, 406. 

Seat* in parliament, sale of, So* 


Secret corruption, 781 .—service-money disposed 
of to corrupt the parliament, 733. and note. 

Secret treaty of 1670, anecdotes ana particulars 
relating to, 35a. and wo/#.— differences be- 
tween Charles and Louis as to the mode of 
its execution, 533.— negotiation of, broken off 
through the apprehensions of Hyde and'Sun 
derland, 625. 

Secret historical documents brought to light by 
Macpherson and Dalrymple, 690. 

Sectaries, persecution or toleration the only 
means of dealing with, 153. 

Selden (John), summoned before the star-cham- 
ber, 273. 

Septs of the north of Ireland, liberty enjoyed 
by, 837. — of Munster and Leinster, their 
oppression, ibid. — offers made by some for 
permission to live under the English law, 
1 bid. 

Serjeant of the house of commons, authority of 
the, 195-197- 

Session, court of, of Scotland, its origin and 
judicature, 810. 

Settlement, act o£ rights of the reigning mon- 
arch emanate from the parliament and people, 
by the, 670. 

Settlement of the revenue, 506. 

Seymour (lord), of Sudely, courts the favour of 
the young king, Edward VI., 43. — entertains 
a hope of marrying princess Elizabeth, ibid. 
— accused of treason, and not heard in his 
defence, ibid. — warrant for his execution 
signed by his brother, 43. 

Seymour (william, marquis of Hertford), mar- 
ried to lady Arabella Stuart, 251. 

Seymour (sir Francis), refusal to pay ship-money 
354. and note 1. 

Shaftesbury (Anthony, third earl of), declara- 
tion of indulgence projected by, 558.— fall of, 
and his party, 562.— bad principles of, 585. — 
desperate councils of, 602. — committed to the 
Tower with three other peers, by the lords, 
for calling in question the legal continuance 
of parliament, after a prorogation of twelve 
months, 791. 

Shaftesbury and College, impeachment of, 598. 
and notes. 

Sharp (James), archbishop of St. Andrew's, an 
infamous apostate and persecutor, 8ax. 

Sheffield (sir Robert), confined in the Tower 
for his complaint against Wolsey, 53. note 2. 

Shelley (sir Richard), reluctantly permitted to 
enjoy his religion, in. 

Shepherd (Mr.), expelled the house of commons, 
283. 

Sherfield (— — ), recorder of Salisbury, star- 
chamberprosecution of, 340. note. 

Sherlock (Dr.), his work entitled Case 0/ Resist- 
ance to the Supreme Powers, 60 6. and note. 
— his inconsistency, 680. note . 

Ship-money, its origin and imposition, 304.— 
extended to the whole kingdom. 306.— trials 
concerning, 307. and notes. — the king's pro- 
posal of resigning for a supply, 357. note x.— - 
declared illegal, 36/. 

Shirley (sir Thomas), parliamentary proceed- 
ings on his arrest, 2x8. 

Shirley (Dr., and sir John Fagg) , case between, 
626. 

Shower, infamous address of the hamsters of 
the Middle Temple under the direction of 
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Shrewsbury, earl of, engaged in intrigues, 691. 
r-his letter to king William after Fenwick’s 
accusation of hint, ibid, and note. 

Shrewsbury (lady), fine and imprisonment, 

251* 

Sityhorp (— — ), his assertion of kingly power, 
295. 

Sidney (sir Philip), writes a remonstrance 
against Elizabeth’s match with the duke of 
Anjou, X7X* 

Sidney (Algernon), receives pecuniary gratifi- 
cations from France, 568. — was a distressed 
man, 569.— his dislike to the prince of Orange, 
ibid. — his conviction illegally obtained, 604. 
note.-- observations on his character and con- 
duct. ibid. 

Sidney (sir Henry) , his representatiort to queen 
Elizabeth of the wretcned condition of the 
Irish, 848. and «<?/*.— his second government 
of Ireland, excites resistance by an attempt 
to subvert the liberties of the pale, 850. — his 
disappointment at the want of firmness in 
queen Elizabeth. 851. note.— account of the 
protestant church in Ireland, 853. note. 

Silenced preachers set at liberty, 112. note 2. 

Six articles, law of, on the celibacy of priests 
78. 

Skinner (Thomas), case of, against the East 
India Company, 624. — committed by the 
commons for breach of privilege, 625. 

Smith (sir Thomasl , his treatise on the Common- 
wealth of England, cited concerning the star- 
chamber, 49. — his account of causes belong- 
ing to the court of star-chamber, 53.— his na- 
tural son sent with a body of English to settle 
in Ireland, 854. 

Soap, chartered company for making, 303. 

Somers (lord chancellor), puts the great seat to 
blank powers, 706. and notes. 

Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Oxford, and Sun- 
derland, kept out of administration by the 
dislike of queen Anne, 746. 

Somerset (Edward Seymour), duke of, obtains 
a patent constituting him a protector ; dis- 
covers a rival in his brother, lord Seymour : 
signs his warrant for execution, 42.— -deprived 
of his authority, 43, — accused of a conspiracy 
to murder some of the privy councillors, ibid. 
— evidence not insufficient, ibid.— inclined to 
the reformation, and powerful in the council, 
73. — his destruction of churches to erect his 
palace, 80.— designed the demolition of 
Westminster abbey, ibid, — his liberality to 
the princess Mary, 81. note 3. 

Somerset (Robert Carr, earl of), his guilt of the 
•murder of Overbury examined, 251, 252. and 
note. # 

Somerville, executed for a plot against Eliza- 
beth, X20. 

Southampton (Thomas Wriothesley), earl of, 
his estate in the New Forest seized, 303. — his 
opposition to the statute against nonconform- 
ists, 532. 

Southey (Robert), his assertion on persecution, 
and toleration in the church of England, 98. 
note 2. 

Sovereigns, their inviolability to criminal pro- 
cess examined, 124. — their power weakened 
by the distinction of party, 798, 

Spain, design of transferring England to the 
yoke of, 47. —dislike of the English to, under 
queen Mary, 87.— king James’s partiality for, 
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225. and notes.— connection with England, 
under James I., 238.— his unhappy predilec- 
tion for, 253. note 4. — treaty of royal marriage 
with, 260, 263.— policy of Charles I* with, 
305. and notes. — decline of the power of, after 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, 548. 

Speaker of the house of commons, power ofj 
concerning bills, 192, note x. 

Speech, freedom of, m parliament, 299. 

Speed (John), his valuation of the suppressed 
monasteries, 67. note . 

Spenser (Edmund), his Account of Ireland , 
844. note.— the first three books of his Faery 
Queen, where written, 854. 

Spies, should be heard with suspicion in cases 
of treason, 717. 

Spire, protestation of, by the Lutheran princes 
against mass, 8o, 81. note x. 

Sports, declaration of, by James I., 283-334, 

Sprot, a notary, executed in Scotland for con- 
cealing letters, 819. 

Stafford ( William Howard, lord), convicted on 
the popish plot, 583. and note. 

Standing army, without consent of parliament 
declared illegal, 678. and note. — national re- 
pugnance to its rise, 778. 

Stanaish (Dr. ), denies the divine privileges 

of the clergy, 55. — censured in the journal of 
Henry VIII., 56. note 1. 

St. Bartholomew (day of), 2000 persons resign 
their preferments, 525, 

St. Germain’s (court of), preserve a secret con- 
nection with Godolplun and Marlborough, 
753 - 

St. John (Oliver), declines to contribute to the 
benevolences, 245. — his statement of means 
for defence of the royal prerogative, 308. ^ 

St John’s College, Cambridge, nonconformist# 
of, in 1565, 140, note 2. 

St. Paul’s cathedral, proposed improvement of, 
3 * 4 * 

St. Phelipe, remarkable passage in his memoirs, 
748. note. 

Star-chamber, court of, the same as the ancient 
Concilium Regis , or Ordinarium, 50. and 
notes. — account of the powers of, ibid.— 
augmented by cardinal Wolsey, ibid. — ori- 
ginal limitation and judges of the, S3* — ' 
causes within the cognisance of the, tbid.— 
its arbitrary and illegal powers, ibid. — not 
the court erected by Henry VII., ibid, note 
2 .—examination of papists in the, 97.— security 
of the, 170.— power of, 173. — instances of its 
extended authority, 250.— informations in 
the, against London, 314.— jurisdiction of the, 
316.— caution of, in cases of inheritance, 31 7. 
—offences belonging to, mode of pro- 
cess in the, 318.— punishments inflicted by the, 
ibid, and notes.— fines and sentences of the, 
319. — corrupt and partial, 321. note 2. — act 
for abolishing, 362. and note 1.— attempt to 
revive the, 520.— report of committee of the 
lords concerning the, 521. 

State, council of, consist of forty-one member^ 
454. — test proposed to the, to which onq 
nineteen subscribed, ibid. 

Stationers, company of, power given to, ovef 
printers and booksellers, 176. 

Statute of the 15th of Edward II. recognising 
the existence of the present constitution 01 
parliament, 19.— of xxth Henry VI I. protect- 
ing persons in the king’* senrio*, «*.— extra* 
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ordinary, giving to Henry VIII. all moneys 
paid by way of loan, &c., 33.— similar act 
releasing to him all moneys he had subse- 
quently borrowed, ibid. — nth Henry VII. 
for payment of arrears of benevolences, s6. 
and not*.— of fines enacted by Henry VII., 
merely a traiucript from one of Richard III., 
34.— object 01 this enactment, ibid.— of Ed- 
ward 1. de dams conditionalibus x ibid. — re- 
vived under Henry VII., and their penalties 
enforced, 36.— of xst Heiuy VIII. for amend- 
ment of escheats, 27.-01 nth Henry VII. 
giving power to justices of the peace, ibid.— 
for the exclusion of princess Mary from the 
succession in 1534, 39.— of Henry VII. con- 
cerning the court of star-chamber, 52. and 
nates.— of Henry VI. for compelling clerks 
co plead their privilege, 55.-— of 4th Henry 
VII. for branding clerks convicted of felony, 
ibid . — of Richard II. restraining the papal 
jurisdiction, 59.— of Henry VIII. taking away 
appeals to Rome, 60. — of ditto on the conse- 
cration of bishops, 61.— of mortmain of Ed- 
ward I. and III., 63. — of 27th Henry VIII. 
censures the vices of monasteries, 65. note j. 
—of Henry VIII., xst Edward Vi,, 14th 
Elizabeth, for support of the poor, 7b. note . 
—Of 34th Henry VIII. against the sale and 
reading of Tinaal’s Bible, 72. and note.— of 
and, 3rd, and 6th of Edward VI on the 
celibacy of priests, 77. — of 2nd Edward VI. 
against irreverently speaking of the sacra- 
ment, 79. — for abolishing chantries, 80. and 
note 1.— of 2nd and 3rd Edward VI. against 
hearing mass, 81.— of 25th Henry VIII. 
against importation of foreign books, 77. 
note 2. — of supremacy and uniformity, 1st of 
Elizabeth, 91.— of 5th Elizabeth against fan- 
tastical prophecies, 93 note 3.— for the assu- 
rance of the queen’s power, 94.— opposed by 
Mr. Atkinson and lord Montague, ibid.— 
arguments for it, 95. note z.—of 8th of Eliza- 
beth on behalf of the bishops, ibid, and note 
3. — of 28th and 35th Henry VIII. on the 
succession, 98.-01 13th of Elizabeth on alter- 
ing the succession, 103.— 13th Elizabeth, 
against papists, 109-116.— of 23rd ditto a- 
gainst recusancy, 113.— of 25th Edward III. 
against treason, X14.— of Elizabeth, com- 
manding papists to depart the kingdom, 119. 
—of 27th Elizabeth for her security, 132. — 
of 33rd Elizabeth restricting their residence, 
126.— of 1 3th Elizabeth, for subscribing church 
articles, xas.j-of 23rd Elizabeth against sedi- 
tious books of seminary priests, wrested 
agaiust the puritan libels, 153-171. -of 35th 
Elizabeth for imprisoning nonconformists, 
159.— of xst of Elizabeth, restraining the grant 
of ecclesiastical lands, 166,— of 14th Elizabeth 
on recusants, 179. note. — of Confirm at io 
Cart arum and Magna Carta % 22 7. — of 45th 
Edward 111 . against new customs, 229.— of 
34th Henry VIII. for court of council of 
Wales, 236. note.- of 34th Henry VIII., on 
making laws for Wales, 243.— of 2nd and 3rd 
.Edward VI . for preserving Lent, 282 . note. — of 
$th, 27th, and 34th of Elizabeth, for increase of 
he fishery, ibid, note . — of xst and 3rd Charles 
I. for observance of Sunday, 284. note.— of 
xst Edward II. De Militibus, 302, note 4. — of 
4th Edward II T. for bolding parliaments, 
360. and note*— of 16th Charles 1 , for abolish- 


ing court of stai-chamber, &c., 362. and 
notes . — for determining forests, restraining 


ward ill., and 4th Henry IV.* amending 
military service, 384.— of Winchester, for de 
fence of the nation, 385.— of xst James I. on 
furnishing soldiers, 386. note j.—of Ed ware 
IV., constructive interpretation of, by chief- 
justice Eyre, 718.— of leasing-making in Scot- 
land, 818.— English, question on their validity 
in Ireland, 871. 

Statutes, Irish, account of the, 839. 

Stawell, a gentleman of Devonshire, refuses 
compliance to the speaker’s warrant. 594. 

Steele (Sir Richard), expelled the house of 
. commons for writing a pamphlet reflecting on 
the ministry, 782. 

Stephens (Rev. Mr.), Justice Powell’s observa* 
tions in passing sentence on him for a libel 
on ministers. 719. note. 

Stewart (Miss), her marriage with the duke ol 
Richmond, 541. 

Stone (primate of Ireland), his great share in 
the government of Ireland in the reign of 
George II.. 87a 

Storie (John), his committal by authority of 
parliament, 197. 

Stow (John), his library seized, 176. 

Strafford (Thomas Wentworth, earl of), cha- 
racter of, 324. and note . — made president of 
the council of the north, ibid .— lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, 325. — his correspondence with 
Archbishop Laud, 326. and notes.— bis senti- 
ments and practice on ship-money, 330. — ad- 
vice to Charles I. against war with Spain, 

33 1. — his sentiments and use of parliaments, 

332. — summary of his conduct, &c., ibid, and 
note x. — his impeachment, 366. and note 2. — 
its justice discussed, ibid. 371. and note . — his 
able government of Ireland, 858. and notes.— 
procures six subsidies, 860. 

Strangers amenable to law wherever they dwell, 

Strictcland, (Mr.), his attack on the abuses of 
the church of England, X44. — taken from his 
seat in the house of commons, 185.— restored 
to it, 186. 

Strongbow (Earl), his acquisitions in Ireland, 
834.— his possessions divided among his five 
sisters, 836. 

Stuart (Arabella) , her title to the English crown, 
208. and note 1 , — her unhappy life and per- 
secutions, 250, 251. and note x. 

Stuart (house of), want of legal title to the- 
crown, 209. and note. 

Stuart, Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and the four kings of the house of, master- 
movers of their own policy, 798. 

Stuart papers in the hands of ms majesty, 773. 
note. 

Stubbe, his pamphlet against Elizabeth’s mu 
riage with the duke of Anjou, 171, 172. 


riage with the duke of Anjou, 171, 172. 
Subsidies, popular aversion to, 25. — grant ot, 
in 1588, 190. — in 1593-X60X, 192.— less fre- 

S ient in Scotland than in England, 809. 
sidy, value of, examined, 264. note x. 
Succession, difficulties in regard to the, created 
by Henry’s two divorces, 34. 7^ Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth nominated in the entail 
after the king’s male issue ; crown devised 
to the heirs of Mary, duchess of Suffolk, to 
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the exclusion of the royal family of Scotland, 
ibid . 

Suffolk (Frances Brandon, duchess of), emi- 
grates on account of her religion, 86. npte 4. 

Suffolk (family of Brandon, duke of), succes- 
sion of- the crown settled in, 99, 103, 207. — 
title of, nearly defeated by Elizabeth, 101.— 
descendants of, living at the death of Eliza- 
beth, 2x0, 2X2. — present representatives of 
their claim, ibid, note 2. 

Suffolk (Edmund de la Pole, earl of), conspires 
against Henry VII., attainted, flies to the 
Netherlands, given up by the Archduke 
Philip on condition of safety ; Henry VIII. 
causes him to be executed, 34. 

Suffolk, county of, assists in placing Mary on 
the throne, and suffers greatly from her per- 
secution, 86. and note 2. 

Sully (due de), wears mourning for Elizabeth 
at the court of James I., 2x4. note 2. 

Sunday, differences on the observance of, 281, 
282. and note 1.-— statutes for, 283. and note. 

Sunderland (Robert Spencer, earl of), early 
mention of his inclination to adopt the catho- 
lic religion, 556, —his intentions, 648. note — 
enters into secret negotiation with the prince 
of Orange, 663. — reproached for his conduct 
in the peerage bill, 76s. 

Supply to the crown, ancient mode of, 628. — 
the commons are the granting, and the lords 
the consenting power, ibid.— present practice 
of, 629. 

Supplies, origin of the estimates of, 536.— re- 
marks on the appropriation of, 686. 

Supremacy of the church given to Henry VIII., 
61.— difficulty of repealing the act of, under 
Queen Mary, 87. — restored to the crown 
under Elizabeth, 90. — character and power of 
the act of, 91. — oath of, ibid, note 2. — penalty 
for refusing, ibid.— Lord Burleigh’s memorial 
on the oath of, 117.— act of, links the church 
with the temporal constitution, 130. — the 
sovereign’s rejected by Cartwright and the 
puritans, 141.— commission for executing in 
1583, 150.— acknowledged by some of the 
puritans, 141. — executions for denial of, 159 
note 1.— act of resistance of the Irish to it, 
846. — oath of, catholics murmur at the, 852. 
note.— imposed on the commons by the 5th 
of Elizabeth, never adopted by the Irish pre- 
liament, 869. — resolution of commons of Ire- 
land to exclude those who would not take the 
oath of the, ibid. 

Surrey (Thomas Howard, earl of), futile charges 
^gainst, of the crime of quartering the royal 
arms, 37. — ignominious behaviour of his 
father, ibid. 

Sussex (Henry Ratcliffe, earl of), writes to the 
burgesses of Yarmouth and others, requesting 
them to vote for the person he should name, 

Sussex (Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of), his letter 
concerning the imprisonment of Mary Stuart, 
105. note z. 

Sweden (king of), leagues with the Pretender, 
76 6. 

Swift (Dr. Jonathan), employed by government 
to retaliate on libellers, 720. 

Talbot (lord chancellor), hill to prevent smug- 
gling strongly, opposed by him, 796.— bis 
arguments against it, ibid. 
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Tanistry, law of, defined, 831.— strong induce- 
ment of the native Irish to preserve the, 837. 
—custom of, determined to be void, 853. 

Tax upon property in the reign of Henry VIII 
mode ot its assessment, 29. note 2.— discoi 
tents excited by it, 31.— opposed tumultu- 
ously, and finally abandoned, ibid. 

Taxation under Henry VIII., mode of, 33.— 
arbitrary, under the two Henries, 34. 

Taxation, arbitrary, restrained by the petition 
of right, 278, 308. 

Taxations not attempted by Elizabeth, 179. 
note. 

Taxes not to be levied in England without con- 
sent of parliament, 227. — larger in amount in 
the reign of Charles II. than at any former 
period, $34. 

Temple (sir John), his relation of the number 
of protestants massacred in Ireland, M2, note. 
— nis History of tke Irish Rebellion unjustly 
depreciated, 863. note. 

Temple (sir William), new council formed by. 
590. and notes. — urges the king to a decided 
line of policy, 5 66. 

Tenancy, from year to year, of very recent in- 
troduction, 638. 

Tenison, archbishop, extract from his speech 
on the union, 829. note. 

Test act, dissenters give their support to the, 
560. and notes. 

Testament , New, 1526, translated into English, 
and proscribed, 72. 

Thompson (Richard), taken into custody for 
preaching virulent sermons at Bristol, and 
impeached upon strange charges, 504. 

Thorough, a phrase used by archbishop Laud 
and the earl of Strafford to express their sys- 
tem of government, 326. et seq. 

Thurloe (John), letter from, to Henry Crom- 
well, 477. note i.^ 

Tindal (William), his translations of the scrip- 
tures, 72. and note. 

Tithes, subsisted during commonwealth, 509. 

Toleration, ancient avowal of the principles of, 
98. note 2. — religious, 721. note. — act, a mea- 
sure of religious liberty, 722. — no part of the, 
extended to papists, or such as deny the 
Trinity, ibid. — infringements of, by statutes 
under Anne, 721. — repealed by the whig?, 
723.— natural right of the Irish, 846. — a doc- 
trine of the Sectaries, 430. 

Tom Tell- truth, a libel against James I. 263. 
note 3. 

Tonnage and poundage, granted toHeniyVIII. 
by his first parliament ; mistaken assertion of 
Hume and Lingard respecting it, 29. note 1 
— the king’s right to, disputed, 278. — de 
claration in the act for, 846. and note. 

Topcliffe ( ), his persecution of papists unde 

Elizabeth, m. notes. 

Topham (serjeant at arms), actions brough. 
against him for false imprisonment, 791. 

Torture, use of, denied by the judges, 301.— 
instances of, in England, ibid, note 2. 

Tortures, used under the house of Tudor, 116. 
and note t.— under Elizabeth, denied by lord 
Burleigh, 117. 

Tory principles of the clergy, 605.— firmly ad- 
here to the established religion, 606.— party, 
their rage against the queen and lord Oxford 
for retaining whigs, 700. note. — ministry an- 
noyed by the vivacity of the press, 803. * 
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Tories, their luconsistency, 742.— ill received 
at court, and excluded from office, 776. 

Toryism, its real character, 592. — cardinal 
maxim of, ibid. 

Tower of London, historical associations con- 
nected with the, 1 16. 

Towns, chartered, their jurisdiction, ax. 

Tracts, political, extraordinary number pub- 
lished from the meeting of the long parlia- 
ment, 543. 

Trade, foreign, proclamations of Elizabeth re- 
stricting, 175. — the king's prerogative of re- 
straining, 229. note .— project for a council of, 
... 

Transubstantiation, persecutions concerning, 
71, 77. — metaphysical examination of, 77. — 
modern Romish doctrine Of, ibid, note 2. 

Treason, consideration of the law of, as applied 
to the papists under Elizabeth, 126. note 3. — 
trials for, unjustly conducted under Eliza- 
beth, i7i. — perversions of the law of, under 
James I., 246. note 2. — law of, 708. — statute 
of Edward III., 709. — its constructive inter- 
pretation and material omission, ibid.-- various 
strained constructions of the, 710. — statute of 
William III., 714. — prosecutions for, under 
Charles II., disgraceful to government, ibid. 
—Scots law of, ns severity and odium, 818. 

Treasury, reduced state of the, in 1639, 353, 
354. and notes. 

Treaty begun at Oxford, 401. — pretended, 
signed with France, secret, between Charles 
II. and Louis XIV., 569. — of peace broken 
off and renewed by the Tory government, 
748. 

Treaties of partition, two, 705. —impeachment 
of four lords on account of the, 706. 

Treby (chief-justice), his conduct in the case of 
Anderton, 715. 

Trial by jury, its ancient establishment, 21. 

Trials for treason, &c., unjustly conducted 
under Elizabeth, 171. — of Russell and Sidney, 
602. ... 

Triennial bill, its constitution and privileges, 
360. and note. — act, repeal of, 519. — and of 
the act for its repeal, ibid. 

Trinity, denial of the, or of the inspiration of 
any book of the Bible, made felony, 432. 
note 3. 

Triple alliance, public satisfaction at the, 548. 

Trust estates, view of the laws relating to, 246. 

Tudor, house of, difficulty experienced by 2 in 
raising supplies, 25. — one of the most im- 
portant constitutional provisions of, 43 — 
strengthened by Mary, 44. 

Tudors, military levies under the, 387. 

Tunstal (Cuthbert), bishop of Durham, liberally 
entertained by Parker, 95. note 2. 

Tutchin (John), law laid down by Holt in the 
case of, 548. 

Tyrconnel (earl of), charged with conspiracy, 
and attainted of treason, 854. — lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland in 16871 his secret overtures with 
the French agents, 867. 

Tyrone (earl of), charged with conspiracy, and 
attainted of treason, 854. 

Tyrrel (Anthony), an informer against papists, 
iso. note x, 

lTdal ( ), tried and imprisoned for a libel on 

the bishops, 154. and note 2. 171. 

Ulster, the «ao*t enlightened part of Ireland, 1 


854.— the colonisation of, first carried im* 
effect by sir Arthur Chichester, in the reign 
of James I., ibid .— linen manufacture first 
established by Strafford. 860. 

Undertakers, agents between the king and the 
parliament so called, 243. 

Uniformity, act of, passed under Elizabeth 4 , 90 
and note 3. — its character and extent, 91 
links the church with the temporal constitu- 
tion, 130. 

Union of the two crowns, sovereign and coui 
withdrawn by, from Scotland, 827.— genera, 
observations on the same, 828. 

Universities, foreign, bribed on the subject of 
Henry VIII. 's divorce, 57. note 2 . — difficulty 
of procuring the judgment of Oxford and 
Cambridge against the marriage, 6x. 

Usher (James), archbishop of Armagh, his 
scheme for a moderate episcopacy, 373, 374* 
and notes .-- model of church government, 
5 1 1. and notes . — scheme of church government 
not inconvenient or impracticable, 522. 

Utrecht, treaty of, arguments for and against 
the, 749.— negotiations mismanaged, 752. — 
advantages lost by the, ibid . — misconduct of 
Lords Bolingbrokeand Oxford in the manage- 
ment of it, ibid. 

Uxbridge, negotiations at, 412. and note 5.— 
rupture of the, 416. 

Vagabonds, act of state against, under Eliza- 
beth, 170. 

Vane (sir Henry), his message to the commons, 
3640, 357.— and General Lambert, excepted 
from act of indemnity, 515.— injustice of his 
condemnation, 516. and note .— execution and 
character, 517. — his communication to the 
lords justices relating to the connexion 
between Spain and the disaffected Irish, 861. 
tiote. 

Vaughan (chief-justicel , his argument with 
regard to the power of juries, 616. 

Venner, insurrection of, in 1660, 509. 

Verdict, general, question of the right of juries 
to return a, discussed, 616. 

Vestments of priests, retained in England, 85. 
— dislike of the German reformers to, ibid. 

Vintners’ company, fined by the star-chamber, 
320. 

Visitations of monasteries, character and truth 
of, 64. 

Vote of parliament, to prevent the meeting of 
caballing officers, 478. and note 3. — the parlia- 
ment dissolved in consequence, 479. and 
note 2. 

Vowell’s Treatise on the order of parliament/ 
extract from, 639. note. 

Waldegrave (sir Edward), and his lady, im- 
prisoned for hearing mass, 92. 

Wales, court of the council of, its jurisdiction, 
236. note.— court and council abolished, 363. 
—right of election extended to, by Henry 
VIII., 634. 

Waller’s plot, 403.— oath taken by both houses 
in consequence of, ibid. 

Wallingford House, cabal of, form a coalition 
with the republicans, 478. — oblige. Richard 
Cromwell to dissolve his parliament, 479. 

Walpole (sir Robert), reconciles the church to 
the royal family, 771.— remarks on his > ad- 
ministration, 775 — character of the opposition 
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to him, j 76.— the successors of, do not carry 
reform to the extent they endeavoured, 780. 
—and Pelham, condemn the excessive par- 
tiality of their masters for their Hanoverian 
dominions, 800. and note.'— his prudent ad- 
ministration, 804. 

walsingham (sir Francis), deceived by Charles 
IX., 1 08 .—his advice against Mary queen of 
Scots, 1 10. —fidelity of his spies upon her, 
x«.— his enmity to her, 123. and note 2.— 
his moderation and protection towards the 
puritans, 146.— his disinterested liberality, 
166. — his letter in defence of Elizabeth’s 
government, x68. and note 2. 

Valton (Dr. Brian), ejected by the covenant, 
408. . 

War with Holland, infamy of the, 558. and note. 
—between William III. and Louis XIV. , its 
ill success, and expenses, 697. — of the succes- 
sion, its object, ibid. 

Wards’, liveries fines taken for, 27. 

VVarham (William), archbishop of Canterbury, 
his letter to Wolsey, on the grants, &c., of 
1525* 3®- note. 

Warrant of committal, form and power of, 
debated, 272, 273, 298. 

Warwick (Edward Plantagenet, earl of), his 
long captivity, attempt to escape with Perkin 
Warbeck, his trial for conspiracy, induced to 
confess himself guilty in the hope of pardon, 
his execution, and the probable motive for it, 
34.— John Dudley, earl of, a concealed papist, 
81. note 3. 

Wenlock, the first charter for returning mem- 
bers to parliament, 637. 

Wentworth (Paul), his discussion of the church 
authority with archbishop Parker, 145. — his 
bold motion on a command of Elizabeth, 184. 
—Peter, his motion on the succession, 190. — 
his bold defence of the privileges of parlia- 
ment against Elizabeth, 187. — examined 
concerning it, ibid . — questions of, on the 
privileges, &c. of parliament, 188.— committed 
to the Tower, ibid. 

Westbury, borough of, fined for bribery, 195. 

Westminster, ancient courts of law held at, 20. 
— abbey, preserved from destruction in the 
* reformation under Edward VI,, 80.— hall, 


tumult in, on demand of a loan by Charles I., 
271 . and note,. 

Westmoreland (Mildmay Fane, earl of), his 
forest amerccmeut, 303. 

Whalley (abbey of), Dr. Whitaker’s scheme for 
distributing its revenues, 69. note 2. 

Whig and Tory, first heard of in the year 1670, 
— their first meeting, —remarkable 
triumph of the, 672.— necessiv*' of accurately 
understanding their definition, 739.— their 
distinctive principles, 740. — changes effected 
in them by circumstances, 741. 

Whiggism, genuine, one of the tests of. 707. 
Whig party, justified in their distrust of Charles 

11., 572. 

Whigs, their influence in the councils of William 

111., 683.— oppose a general amnesty, ibid.— 
bold measure of the, 758.— come into power, 


WMston, extract from his Memoirs , 738. note 
Whitaker (Dr. Thomas Dunham), his plan foi 
the revenues of the abbey of Whalley, 69 
note 2 . 


Whitbread, a jesuit, hit trial, 582. 
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White (John, bishop of Winchester), speaks 
against the protestants in his funeral sermon 
for queen TMary, 90. note 1. 

Whitelocke (sir James), cited before the star- 
chamber, 250. — Bulstrode, palliation of his 
father’s pliancy, 298. note . — curious anecdote 
recorded by, 487. 

Whitgift (John, archhishoo of Canterbury), 
orders given to, concerning papists in Den- 
bigh , 1 1 1 . — his allowance of torture, x 16. note 

1. — his answer to Cartwright, 149. and note 

2. — rigour of his ecclesiastical government, 

150. and note —Ex officio oath tendered by, 

151. — his intercession for TJdal, X54. — his 
censure of lawyers, 158. and note 3 —his 
bigoted sway over the press, 176. and notes. 
— his exclamation at Hampton Court, 816. 

Wicliffe (John), effect of his doctrines in 
England, 55. 

Wildman (major), unites the republicans and 
royalists against the power of Cromwell, 464. 
— colonel Creed and others illegally im- 
prisoned, 63. 

Wilford (sir Thomas), Elizabeth’s illegal com- 
mission of martial law to, 178. 

Wilkins (bishop), opposes the act for suppressing 
conventicles, 556 

William the conqueror, capacity of bis descen- 
dants to the seventeenth century described, 
798. 

William the Lion, statutes ascribed to him, 
806. 

William III. receives the crown conjointly with 
his wife, 674.— discontent with ,.ls govern- 
ment, (17Q. — his character and errors, 682.— 
his government in danger, — his dissatis- 
faction. 681.— his magnanimous and public- 
spirited ambition, ibid . — dissolves the con- 
vention parliament, and gives his confidence 
to the tories, 689. and notes . — scheme for his 
assassination, 694. and note . — his magnani- 
mous :< flduct, 697. — unjustly accused of 
neglecting the navy, 698. and note , — skill and 
discipline acquired by the troops under his 
command, 699. — aware of the intentions of 
Louis XIV. on the Spanish dominions, ibid. 
— 700,000/. granted him during life, 701 — 
leaves a sealed order to keep up the army, 
ibid, obliged to reduce his army, and send 
home his Dutch guards, 702. — his conduct 
censurable with regard to the Irish forfeitures 

703. note.— unpopularity of his administration, 

704. — his conduct with respect to the two 
treaties of partition, 705.— his superiority ovei 
the greatest men of the age, 707.— improve 
ments in the English constitution under him. 
ibid.— his statute of treason, 708.— hatred of 
fhe tories to, 726.— distinction of the cabinet 
from the privy council during his reign, 730, 
—reservedness of his disposition, 73a.— his 
partiality to Bentinck ana Keppel not con- 
sistent with the good sense and dignity of hit 
character, 732.— influences members of par- 
liament by bribes, 733. — refuses to pass a bill 
for rendering the judges independent, 736.— 
truly his own minister, 738.— never popular 
in Scotland, 826.— the oniy consistent mend 
of toleration, ibid, and note. 

Williams ( ), his prediction of king James’s 

death, 246. note a. — Dr. John, bishop of 
Lincoln, suspicion of corruption in, 276. note 

3. — fined by the star-chamber, 320.— made 
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lord keeper, 323.— suspected of popish prin- ' 
ciples, 343. note 2. 

Wills, lees of the clergy on the probates of, 
limited, 59. | 

Winchester, statutes of, on defence of. the 
nation, 385. 

Wines, duties imposed on their importation, 
228. note 3. 

Wisbech castle, factions of the prisoners in, 128. 
note . 

Withens (sir Francis), expelled the house of 

commons, 594* ... 1 

Woad, proclamation of Elizabeth prohibiting ( 
its culture, 175. smdnotei. j 

Wolsey (cardinal Thomas), his motion for a ! 
supply of 800,000/. to be raised by a tax on j 
lands and goods, 28.— opposed by the com- 
mons, ibid.— circumstantial account of this : 
transaction, ibid, and note 3.— -his arbitrary 
modes of raising money without the inter- 
vention of parliament, 29. — letters to, con- 
cerning, 30. note. — obloquy incurred by these 
measures, ibid. — estimate of his character, 31. 
— articles against him never intended to be 
proceeded upon by the king, 32. note 1. — 
cause of the duke of Buckingham’s execution, 
35. and note 1. — augments the court of star- 
chamber, 52. — rigid in restraining the turbu- 
lence of die nobility, &c., ibid, note 2.— 
Luther’s attack on, 56. note 3.— a delegate of 
Clement VII. on Henry VIII. ’s divorce, 57. 
—-increases the fees of the clergy on wills, 59. 
note 2. — his reformation and suppression of 
the monastic orders, 63. — did not persecute, 
but proscribed heretic writings, 71. 

Wool, &c., ancient uujust tolls on, 229. 

Wotton (sir Henry), his palliation of impositions, 
243. note 2. 

Worcester, victory of, its consequences to the 
future power of Ciomwell, 455. 


Wright ( ), his case of conscience and c0*»- 

finement, 113. note. 

Wyatt (sir Thomas), insurrection of, 89. note. 


Yelverton (Mr.), his defence of the privileges of 
parliament, 185. 

Yeomen of the guard, establishment of the, 
385 - 

Yeomanry of England, under the Plantagenets, 
described, 20. 

York, council of, summoned, 358. and note 3., 
359. note 3. 

York (James, duke of),*protests against a clause 
in act of uniformity, 525. — suspected of being 
a catholic before the restoration, 528. ana 
note. — his marriage with lady Anne Hyde, 
538. and note. — converted to the Romish faith, 
551. — particulars relating to his conversion* 
ibid, and note. — always strenuous against 
schemes of comprehension, 556.— obliged ta 
retire from the office of lord admiral, 560. 
and note . — dangerous enemy of the constitu- 
tion 563.— his accession to the throne received 
with giea k apprehension, 583. — engaged in a 
scheme of general conversion, 585. — resolved 
to excite a civil war, rather than yield to the 
exclusion, 587. — plan for banishing him for 
life, 590. and note. — his unpopularity among 
the middling classes, 592. — his tyranny in 
Scotland, 820. 

\ork (Philip, second earl of Hardwick), his 
account of the Tories in 1745, 773. note . 

Yorkshire, levy of ship-money refused in, 354. 


7 eal, religious, in Scotland, its furious effects, 
812. 

Zuingle (Ulric), his belief concerning the Lord’s 
Supper nearly fatal to the reformation, 77. 
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THE BEST WORK FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 


7/6 

Volume, 


In Three Vols., cloth gilt, each 7f. 6d . ; half-calf or half-raorocco, 190. 
THE 

UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; 

Or, Self- Culture for All. 

Complete Cyclopaedia of Learning and Self- Education, meeting 
the requirements of all Classes of Students , and forming 
a perfect System of Intellectual Culture . 

WITH UPWARDS OF 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


HE enormous success which has attended the publication 
of Ward and Lock’s Universal Instructor is the 
best possible proof of its merit The work has, indeed, been 
welcomed both by press and public, as far surpassing anything 
of the kind ever before attempted , not only by the excellence of its 
articles, but also by the convenience of its size, the cheapness of 
its price, and the attractiveness of its appearance. 


u The work is excellent, and it is to be hoped It may meet with 
the popularity it deserves.”— A thbnacum. 

“ The comprehensive excellence of the work is combined with cheap- 
ness. . . . An undoubted boon.”— Daily Chronicle. 

" We are auite sure that any person who could really master the con- 
tents of one volume would be one of the most accomplished men of his 
generation."— Illustrated London News. 

**• Hundreds of Educational mud other Journals have favourably 
reviewed the Universal Instructor, and the Publishers hive received 
numerous letters from Schoolmasters and ether persons testifying to the 
great usefulness and value of the work. 
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KIOH-CLASS BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


30 /- 

36 /- 

42 /- 


A Com rum Encyclopaedia for Thirty Shillings, 

Ib Four Vols., royal 8ve, doth, TO#. / strongly bound, half-Persian, 49a. f 
half-russla, 60a, f half-calf, 63a. / in Sbr V©U„ doth, 86a, # 
half- Persian, 84a. 

BEETON’8 ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geography, History, 
Biography, Chronology, Art, Science, Literature, Religion 
and Philosophy, and containing 4,000 Pages, 60.000 Articles, and 
Hundreds of Engravings and Ooloured Map*. 

"We knot* of no book which in such small compass gives 6# 
much information,”— Tua Scotsman. 

A perfect mine of information,”— Lrkds Mercury. 


18 /- 


7/6 


7/6 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Renting to all 
Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. Containing about 10,000 
distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. Eighteenth 
Edition, Enlarged, Corrected and Revised by Benjamin Vincent, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, In One Vol., 
medium 8ro, doth, price 18a, / half-calf, 84s. f full or tree-calf. 
8ia. (id. 

THIS TIMES on the New Edition ” We see no reason to reverse 
or qualify the judgment we expressed upon a former edition, that the 
4 Dictionary of Dates ’ is the most Universal Book of Reference in 
a moderate compose that we know of in the English Lan- 
guage.” 

VINCENTS DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, Past and 

Present Containing the Chief Events in the lives of Eminent Persons 
of all Ages and Nations. By Benjamin Vincent. Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, and Editor of “Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates.” in One VoU medium Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. f half-calf, 18s. / full 
or tree-calf, 18s. 

*' h has the merit of condensing into the smallest possible compass Cite 
leading events in the career of every man and woman of 
eminence . . . . It is very carefully edited, and must evidently be 
the result of constant industry, combined with good judgment and taste.” — 
The Times. 

HAYDN S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By the late Edwin 

Lankrstbr, M D., F.R.S., assisted by Distinguished Physicians and 
Surgeons. New Edition, including an Appendix on Sick Nursing and 
Mothers’ Management. Wuh fall pages or Engravings. In One Vol., 
medium tvo, doth gilt, 7a, 6d. ; half-calf, 18s. 

" The beat work of ita kind.”— Medical Press amd Circular 
" The fullest and moat reliable work of its A<*h1.' , -Livk* 
fool Albion. 


7/6 


HAYDN'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. For the use of all Reader, 
and Students of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Apocrypha. 
Edited by the late Rev. Charles Boutrll, M.A. New and Rewed 
Edition. With many page# at Engravings, separately printed on 
tmted^aper. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gut, 7#. od. f half- 


"Marked by great care and accuracy, clearness com* 
Wned with brevity, and a vast amount of information which 
wiU delight mnd benefit readere.”—Tnm Watchman. 
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10/6 HOUSEHOLD MEDIOINE : A Guide to Good Health, Long 

' Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited 

hr George Black, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 460 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10a. Od. t half-call; 10* 
u Considerable Is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work 
on Household Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the sub- 
jects that can be included in such a volume. . . . The work it worthy 
of otudy and attention, and likely to produce retd good*”— 
Athbnsvm. 

THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IS CARPSNTR Y, due* 

7/6 EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete 

Guide for Amateurs in Household Carpentry ahd Joinery, Okna* 

MENTAL AMD CONSTRUCTIONAL CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, Rlld 

Household Building, Art and Practice. With about 750 Dius- 
trations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, fto. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7e. Od. ; half-calf, 12a. 

" There is a fund of solid Information of every kind in the work befote 
us, which entitles it to the proud distinction of being a complete * vade- 
mecum * of the oubjecto upon which it treat#.'*— T he Daily 
Telegraph. 

BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED 

7/6 DICTIONARY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. With 

' explanatory Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7#. Od. 

The cart and labour bestowed on this new work has rendered it a com- 
plete and trustworthy Encyclopedia on the subjects which it includes. 7 he 
latest discoveries , improvements , and changes have been noticed and duly 
chronicled in the various articles , and no pains have been spared to attain 
at once completeness clearness , and accuracy in every part of the booh. 


BEETON'S ILLUSTRATED 

7/6 DICTIONARY OF RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, 
* AND LAW. With explanatory Woodcuts. Royal Bvo, doth gilt, 

7#. Od. 

The object in the p reparation of this work has been to give a complete 
compendium of the essential points in the various subjects of uthtek it 
treats. Each article is complete in itself and the general scheme has been 
so arranged that information in any of the departments can be readily 
found. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE . 

Ward & Lock's 

7/6 INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the leading branches 
1 of Technical Science and Industrial Arts and Processes. With 

Coloured Plates, and many Hundreds of Working Drawings, De- 
signs and Diagrams. In Five Vols. , demy 4 to, cl. gut, 7c. Od. each. 
This New Work, devoted to the spread of Technical Education, appeals 
to all who take an interest in Manufactures and Construction , and in the 
progress and operation of practical Science. As a useful and interesting 
book for youths and these engaged in self-education, it cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself \ while it will be found a book of useful reference to the general 
reader. 

"Promi'es to be one of the moot hm/M buoko ewer tamed 
from the hmifeh preae."-— F reeman's Journal. 
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NEW AND STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Price 

10/6 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE r/OL/N.~-S*cotn> Edition. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H, the Duke of Edinburgh. 
VIOLIN-MAKING : As it Was and as it Is. A Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art, for the Use of all Violin 
Makers and Players, Amateur and Professional Preceded by an 
Essay on the Violin and its Position as a Musical Instrument. By 
Edward Heron -Allen. With Photographs, Folding Supplements 
and 200 Engravings. Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6a. 

**A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive 
with acclamation.”-— Yorkshire Post. 

7/6 

EVERYBODY’S LAWYER (Beeton’a Law Book). Revised 

by a Barrister. Entirely New Edition, brought down to date, in* 
eluding the Results of the Legislation of 1887 . A Practical Compendium 
of the General Principles of English Jurisprudence: comprising up- 
wards of 25,000 Statements of tne Law. With a full Index, 37,000 
References. Crown 8 vo, 1,730 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

7/6 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal 

Gazetteer. Illustrated by Maps— Ancient, Modem, and Biblical, and 
several Hundred Engravings. Containing upwards of 12,000 distinct 
and complete Articles. Post 8 vo, cloth gilt, 7 8 . 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. Od. 

7/6 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. Containing 
upwards of 10,000 Articles, profusely Illustrated by Portraits. Post 

8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

7/6 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Containing upwards of 3,000 Articles and 400 Engravings. Crown 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10 8 . 6d. 

7/6 

BEETON’S BOOK OF HOME PETS: How to Rear and 
Manage in Sickness and in Health. With many Coloured Plates, and 
[ upwards of 200 Woodcuts from designs principally by Harrison 

1 Wkir. Post 8 vo, half-bound, 7s. 6d. ; halt-calf, 10s. 6d. 

7/6 

j THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE, Natural and Physical. 

By F. Schordler, Ph.D. Translated and Edited by Henry Med- 
lock, Ph.D., &c. With more than 600 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. / half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

7/6 

A MILLION OF FACTS of Correct Data and Elemen- 
tary Information concerning the entire Circle of the Sciences, and on 
all subjects of Speculation and Practice. By Sir Richard Phillips. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d . / half-calf, 10s. 6d . 

10/6 

THE SELF-AID CYCLOP/EDIA, for Self-Taught Stu- 

dents. Comprising General Drawing ; Architectural, Mechanical, and 
Engineering Drawing ; Ornamental Drawing and Design ; Mechanics 
ana Mechanism; the Steam Engine. By Robert Scott Burn. 
F.S.A.E., &c. With upwards of 1,000 Engravings. Demy 8 vo, half- 
bound, price 108. 6d. 

12/- 

LAVATER’S ESSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. With Memoir 
of the Author. Illustrated with 400 Profiles. Royal 8 vo, cloth, 12s . 

12/- 

?/- 

BROOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Geogra- 
phical Dictionary. Medium 8 vo, cloth, price 12s. 

BROWN’S (Rev. 0.) DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Medium 8 vo, doth, price 7s. 
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WARD ft LOCK’S POPULAR DICT10NAR1RR 


THE 8TANDARD 

DICTIONA RIES OF L ANGUAGE, j 

The Cheapest Derivative Dictionary Published. 9s. 60. 
WARD AND LOCKS STANDARD ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gut, marbled edges, 500 pp., 8s. 60. ; half-russia, 6 s. Illustrated 
Edition, cloth gilt, 8 s. 6a . ; half-roan, 6 s. 

\ “ The work is brought well up to date. . . , Altogether, for its 

sine, U trill be found to be the most complete popular JHction- 
ary of our language yet published. The Athknaium. 

BREWER’S ETYMOLOGICAL 8c PRONOUNCING DIO- 
[ TIONARY OF DIFFICULT WORDS. By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 1,600 pp., price 6 s. 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING AND DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Condensed by C, A, Goodrich, D.D. With Walker's Key to the Pro- 




morocco, lOs. 60. ; Smaller Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 60. 

WEBSTER’S IMPROVED PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed and adapted by 
Charles Robson. Cloth, price 2s, 60. / half-roan, 8s. 60 . ; Illus- 
trated Edition, half- morocco, 6s. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

With Key by Longmuie. 8yo, cloth, 6s. ; half-roan, 6s. 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, English-Latin and 
Latin-English. Additions by J. Dymock, LL.D. Imp. x6mo, cl., 8s. 60. 

NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. On the Basis of Nugent ; with 
many New Words. Imp. x6mo, cloth, 8s. 60. ; x8mo, half-roan, 9s. 

WARD AND LOCK’S NEW PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 
pp., price Is. ; Thicker Edition, half-roan, 9s. 60. 

WEBSTER’S POCKET PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised Edition, by William 
G. Webster, Son of Noah Webster. Containing xa,ooo more words 
than “Walker's Dictionary." Royal x6mo, doth, price Is. 

WARD AND LOCK’S POCKET SHILLING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed by Charles Roe- 
son, Super-royal 3amo, cloth, 768 pp., Is. 

WARD AND LOCK’S SHILLING GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Containing German- English and English-German, Geographical Dic- 
tionary, &c. Cloth, 900 pp. , Is. f half-roan, 9s. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Containing 

upwards of 35,000 Words— nearly 12,000 more than any other Dic- 
tionary issued at the same price. x8mo, cloth, Is. ; half-roan, Is. 60. 

WEBSTER’8 SIXPENNY POCKET PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised 
Edition, by W. O. Webster, Son of Noah Webster. Strong cloth, 60. 

WEBSTER’8 PENNY PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Containing over xo.ooo words* Price 10* / or linen wrapper, 90. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NSW WORK, EDITED by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 
PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS : The Political and Occa- 
sional Poems of Wiathrop Mackwortk Praed; now first Collected. 
Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Sir Gsorgk 
Young, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled, uncut edges, d«. ; 
half-calf, 8s. 

"The delightful humour of Praed has made many a 
reader love him as well as laugh with him . ... It toffs be 
difficult to imagine a greater treat for the lover of political verse, 
crammed with topical illusions. Gratitude may blunt our critical powers, 
for toe must own to having read these pages with ever <- 


for we must own to havin _ 

increasing enjoy me nt. "—The Daily News. 

"Now, for the first time, is afforded the opportunity of judging the 
entire work of a writer whose keen wit and untiring vivacity 
assign him a formhost place among English satirists.”— 
The Morning Post. 

"Turn where we may in this book of poems , we eome 
upon something bright , clever and amusing.”— St. James’s 
; Gazette. 

“ One of the most delightful writers, and one of the least 
voluminous , to be found anywhere out of the ranks of the 
absolutely immortal.”— Saturday Review. 

IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED WORK ON CATHEDRALS OP 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: Their History and Archi- 

I tecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time ; with Special 
Accounts of Modern Restorations. Profusely Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings In the Text. Vols. I. and II. 
now ready. (To be Completed in Three Volumes.) Crown 4 to, hand- 
somely bound, doth gilt, bevelled boards, 10s. 6a. per Vol. 


NEW WORK BY EDWARD HERON ALLEN. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND: The Art of Recognising 

the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observation of the Forma- 
tions of the Hands. Translated from the French of M. le Capitarae 
D’Arfentigny, and Edited, with Commentary on the Text, Ac., by 
Edward Heron-Allen, Author of “ X Manual of Cheirosophy." 
With Illustrations by Miss Rosamund B. Horsley. Imp. i6mo, 
parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 7s. 6d • 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
IRISH WONDERS: The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, 
Leprechawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, and other Marvels of the 
Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as told by the People. By D. R. 
McAnally. Profusely Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

" This is certainly the book for a dull hour. It is fuU of 
entertainment .” — Liverpool Mercury. 


BY SIR EDWARD WATKIN, Bart., M.P. 

CANADA AND YHE STATES. By Sir Edward William 
Watkin, Bart., DI.P. With Haps and a Portrait of the late Duke 
of Newcastle, K.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Sir Edward Watkin has written a very valuable work, which 
should be read by all who take an interest in the burning 
question of imperial federation, the grandest problem which the 
nineteenth century has propounded for toe consideration of this 'neat little, 
tight little Island/"—, Allen's Indian Mail. 
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HIGH-CLASS PRESENTATION VOLUMS& 

Prlco SCIENCE MADE EASY.— THE BOOK ROE SPARE EVENINGS. 

7/6 POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in Natural 

' Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, &c. Translated 

and Enlarged from “Les Recreations Sdentifiques H of Gaston Tis* 
sandier, with about 900 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 800 pp., doth 
gilt, price 7a. ©& ; gilt edges, 9a. / half-calf, 12a. 

“Science 4a net only mode easy, but rendered absolutely 
delightful. . . . A more fascinating book of its class we have never 
met with. 0 — Western Morning News. 

41 It is Juat the book that boy a want, and that they will greedily 
devour, acquiring valuable information while thinking they are 
only having a grand treat. South Wales Daily News. 


THE PRESENT BOOK FOR EVERY ENGLISH GIRL . 

7/6 THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE B 9 OK: A Complete 

Cyclopaedia of Practical Instruction and Direction for all Indoor and 

Outdoor Occupations and Amusements suitable to Young Ladies. 

Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. 

Royal 8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. } half-calf, 12a. 

The subjects treated in this work include : Household Elegancies and 
Artistic Occupations — District and Parish Work — Indoor and Outdoor 
Amusements and Exercises — Simple Science for Girls — Hints on Social 
Etiquette — Study and Self-Improvement — Dress, Needlework, and 
Appearance— Home Pete— Home Duties and Domestic Econony. 

** Well worthy of a place in every household. . . • Will 
be most acceptable as a gift-book, and will certainly be*a bode in daily 
use wherever it ie found. Birmingham Daily Post. 


TWO BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS . 

7/6 GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION; or, The Mighty Marvels 

* of Earth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth’s Place in the universal plan— 
Wonders of the Water— Wonders of the Land— Wonders of the Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the German of Dr. T. Kerman, Klein, and 
Dr. Thom 6, by J. Minshull. Beautifully Illustrated with Original 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d* 

7/6 THE CREATOR’8 WONDERS IN LIVING NATURE; or 

• Marvels of Life In the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. Organic 
life in all parts of the World, on Land and In the Ocean. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Kerman, T, Klein, and Dr. ThomA, by 
J. Minshull. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7a. 6d. 


BEST WORK ON CHEIROGNOMY AND CHEIROMANCY. 

mi A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. Being a Complete 
Practical Handbook of the Twin Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future may 
be read in the Formation of the Hands. Preceded by an Introductory 
Argument ufon the Science of C heir o sophy and its claims to rank as 
a Physical Science. By Edward Hrron-Allbn, Author of “ Codes 
Chlromentise,” Ac. with full-page and other Engravings by 
Rosamund B. Horsley. Imperial x6mo, parchment, bevelled boards, 
red edges, ©e. 
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THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Magnificently Illustrated with Original Designs by Eminent Artists. 
Super-royal 8vo» cloth gilt. 

1 IVANHOE. lOs. 60. I 3 KENILWORTH. 7s. 60. 

2 ROB ROY. 7s. 60. I 4 WAVERLEY. 7s. 60. 

%* Nos. a and 3 in One Volume, price 12s. 60. 

This EOition is the best ever offered to the Public. It is 
Printed from a new fount of type , the Paper is of extra quality and fine-, 
ness, and the printing conducted with the greatest care. The Illus- 
trations are not mere fancy sketches, but present correct 
representations of localities, Historical Personages, Cos- 
tumes, Architectural details, Ac. 

Thb Daily Telegraph on “ Ivanhqe." 

“The ancient favourite now comes forward in a new anO sump- 
tuous dress, gorgeously apparelled with the utmost skill of the 
binder, and enriched with pictures which add life and reality to the 
stirring narrative. ... It would be difficult to speak with too 
much commendation of some of the illustrations that accom- 


pany the story m this edition.” 

Thk Times on “Rob Roy.” 

"Admirably illustrated. . . , Considering its sire, and the 
excellence of its production, the volume is a marvel of cheapness * n 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, for 

the English People. From the Earliest Period to the Present Time : 
Ancient, Mediaeval, Modem. Profusely Illustrated with High- 
class Engravings. Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8 vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. each ; half-calf, 12s . each, 

u Two handsome and massive volumes, in which a vast field 
of history is surveyed. . • . The illustrations deserve special 
praise. . . . They are really illustrative of the text."— D aily N&ws. 

" One of the most valuable and complete extant. It is 
beautifully printed and profusely illustrated, and has the look as well as the 
character of a standard book. The work will form a valuable addition to 
the library, useful for reference and instructive in details.”— Norwich 
Argus. 

WORTHIES OF THE WORLD. Containing Lives of Great 
Men of all Countries and all Times. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 

" The boolc is an excellent one for free libraries and ypnng 
men f s institutions.”— The Graphic. 

" We know of nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, 
impartial and valuable as these sketches. “—Derby Mercury. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO « WORTHIES OF THE 
WORLD.” 

EPOCHS AND EPISODES OF HISTORY: A Book of 
Memorable Days and Notable Events. With about 200 Wood En- 
gravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d . ; bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, Os. 

"No instructive or entertaining book could be 

placed in the hands of a youth than 'Epochs and Episodes of His- 
tory.' "—Doncaster Free Press. 
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LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


Me* 


30/- 

• Vols. 

30/- 

4 Vob. 

15/- 

3 Vols. 

20 /- 

4 Vols. 
10 /- 
3 Vols. 

51 - 

5 /- 


5/- 


10/- 

3 VolS. 


10 /- 

2 Vols. 

5/- 

10/- 

3 Vols. 

51 - 

51 - 


WARD, LOCK & OO.’S NEW 8ERIES OF 

LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

Well printed on good paper, demy 8vo, or royal 8vo, and neatly 
bound in cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt top. 

HALLAM’S WORKS. Comprising “ Constitutional History 
of England, 1 ’ “ Europe during the Middle Ages,’’ and “ Literature of 
Europe.” In Six Vols., demy Uvo, 308, 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, With MilmAn’s and other 
Notes, and Illustrations. In Four Vols., royal 8vo, 80 8, /hf.>calf, 42$. 
PHELPS'S SHAKESPEARE; Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
Edited by Samubl Phelps. With Engravings. In Two Vols., royal 
8vo, 18a. 

LOCKE’S WORKS. The Human Understanding— On Tolera- 
tion— Education— Value of Money. In Four Vols., demy 8vo, 90s* 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Translated by Charles Cotton. 
In Two Vols., demy 8vo, 10s» 

DE QUINCEY'8 ESSAYS. Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, &c. With Memoir. In One Vol., demy 8vo, 88. 

BACON’S WORKS. The New Atlantis, Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning, Miscellaneous Essays. With Memoir. In 
One Vol., demy 8vo, 8a. 

SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS, Social and Political. With 
Memoir. In One Vol., demy 8vo, 8a. 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIANS, 
ASSYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, GRECIANS, &c. By M. Rollin. 
With Illustrations. In Two Vols., medium 8vo, 10$. 

MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. With Map and Illus- 
trations. In Two Vols. , royal 8vo, 10 a. 

ABBOTT’S HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

With Engravings. In One Vol., demy 8vo, 8a, 

ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS (An Enquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of). In Two Vols, demy 8vo, 10a . 
Uniform with above. 

BEETON’S BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

BEETON’S FAVOURITE MODERN POETS. 8 s. 

Moxon’s Miniature" Poets. 


i/- 


Elegantly bd., (a) cloth gilt, (£) hf.-parchraent, or(r) hf. red cloth, la. each. 
Nos. i to 7 also in paste grain, 2a. 6d, each, or the ^ Books in 
handsome box, 22a. Od, 


1 Wordsworth. Edited by 

Frs. Turner Palgravb. 

2 Praed. Edited by Sir G. 

Young. 

3 Byron. Edited by Swin- 

burne. 

4 Scott. Edited by Morti- 

mer Collins. 

5 Leaves from Poets’ 

Laurels. Ed. by Lady Wood. 


6 Longfellow. Edited by 

H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 

7 Tupper. Ed. by Author. 

8 Goethe’s Faust. I. 

Bayard Taylor. 

9 Keble’s Christian Year. 

10 The Seraphim, &c. Mrs. 

Browning. 

11 Lady Geraldine’s 

Courtship, &c. Ditto. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Pnce 

7/6 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF INDUSTRIES AND COM- 
MERCE; Including Accounts, Agriculture, Building, Banking, En« 
gineering, Mechanism, Mining, Manufactures, Seamanship and Ship, 
ping, Steam Engines, and many other Practical and Useful Articles. 
With 300 Explanatory Woodonts. Royal 8 vo, doth gilt, 7a. 60, 

7/6 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS Including Architecture, Books of All 
Nations, Heraldry, Journalism, Music, Musical Instruments, Painting, 
Sculpture, and many other separate Subjects pertaining to Culture and 
general Information. With Explanatory WOOdOUtl. Royal fro, 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 60, 

2/6 

21- 

FIRST AID IN ACCIDENT AND SUDDEN ILLNE 88 . 

A Book of Ready Reference in times of Emergency, a Manual of In- 
struction for Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical Guide to the 
rendering of Help in case of Sudden Illness or Accident. By Gborge 
Black, M.B. Edin. With numerous Explanatory Engravings. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 9s, 60, t Popular Edition, boards, 2s. 

** The number of the subjects treated, the care and perspicuity with 
which each is dealt with, and the many illustrations which accompany every 
chapter, make the volume one which ought to be ttfelcomea in any 
householO, 99 — Yorkshire Pott . 

2 /- 

21- 

It 

THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS,— CHEAP EDITIONS, 
Complete and Unabridged Editions, well printed in bold type. 

1 THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Complete In One Volume. 640 pages. In paper wrapper, lo, / half- 
cloth, marbled sides, 2s, ; red cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 

2 SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO-WOR- 

SHIP, AND PAST AND PRESENT. Complete in One Volume. 
600 pages. In paper wrapper, Is, ; half-cloth, marbled sides 2s, / 

. red cloth gilt, red edges, 2s, 

3 OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 

Complete in One Volume. 830 pages. In paper wrapper, Is, / half- 
doth, marbled sides, 2s, / red cloth gilt, red edges, 2s, 

3/6 

«/“ 

7/6 

FOXES BOOK OF MARTYRS. Edited by Dr. A. Clarke, 

M.A. With Introductory Essay, Life of John Foxe, &c. Presentation 
Edition, crown 4 to, cloth extra, gilt, with separate full-page Illus- 
trations, 7*. 60, ; Library Edition, cloth gilt, illustrated, 6s, $ 
People’s Edition, cloth, 8s, 60, {Forming the cheapest edition sf 
Foxb’s Martyrs ever offered to the Public.) 

5/- 

A NEW TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE TECHNICAL AND TRADE 

TERMS of Architectural Design and Building Construction. Being 
Practical Descriptions, with Technical details, of the Different Depart- 
ments connected with the various Subjects ; with derivations of, and 
French and German equivalents or synonyms for the various Terms. 

By the Editor of “ The Technical Journal/' Demy 8 vo, cloth, Ss, 

2/6 

THE TEACHER’S BIBLE COMPANION; A Handbook 

to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. Comprising a Biblical Cyclo- 
paedia and a complete Dictionary of the Bible. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
2s, 60, f French morocco, 8s. 60, 

10/6 

THE ALTAR OF THE HOUSEHOLD: A Book of Family 

Devotion for Every Day in the Year. Folio, doth, 10s, 60, / also 
in Two Volumes, each serving the purpose for Six months, 8s, each. 

WARD, LOCK A CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


trice 

7/e 
61 - 
10 /- 
a Vols. 


| 7/6 
I 7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


MOTLEY'S DUTCH REPUBLIC: The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, By John Lothrop Motley, A New Edition, , with 
Map and numerous full-page Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. Od. /In Two Volumes, Library style, cloth, gilt top, 10s,f 
without Illustrations, One Volume, cloth, 6s, 

BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE: The History 

of France, to the Revolution of 1848. A New Edition , with numer- 
ous full-page Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 8, Od* 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. ByJ. S.C. 

Abbott, With Biographies of the Bonaparte Family. A New 
Edition , with Sketch of the Life of Napoleon the Third, and 
numerous full-page Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 8, (id, 

HALLAM’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE: An Introduc- 

tion to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hall am. A New Edition , 
with numerous full-page Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7 8, 6d. ; half-calf, 128. 

Uniform with the above , cloth gilt, 7 8. Od* 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. By the Author of the 
above. Also half-calf, 12a. 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 


Macaulay : Reviews, Essays and Poems. Illustrated. 
Plutarch’s Lives. Langhorne. Illustrated. 


Webster’s Illustrated Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Also doth, 68. f half-morocco, 10a. od* 

De Quincey’s Essays. With Portrait. 

Lord Bacon’s Essays. With Portrait. 

Sydney Smith’s Essays. With Portrait. 

Locke’s Essays. With Portrait. 

D*Aubigne's History of the Reformation. Illustrated. 


7/6 
6 /- 
10 /- 
2 Vols. 

7/6 

7/6 



ROLLIN S ANCIENT HISTORY: The Ancient History of 

the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Msdbs 
and Persians, Grecians and Macedonians. By M. Rollin. 
A New Edition, with numerous full-page Illustrations. Medium 
8yo, cloth gilt, price 7 8, 6d . ; in Two Volumes, Library style, cloth, 
gilt top, 108, f without Illustrations, One Volume, cloth, Os, 

CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac D’Israeli. 
A New Edition , with Portrait and numerous full-page Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7 8. Od* 

MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac DIsraeli. 
A New Edition, uniform with the above , with numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s* Od, 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, 
Glossary, &c., and full-page and other Engravings. Handsomely 
bound, cloth gilt, price Os. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7 8, Od. / 
half-morocco, 10 s. Od. Library Edition, without Illustrations, cloth 
plain, Os. [See also “ Moxon's Popular Poets ” and ** The People's 


4 Vols. 

50/- 


HONES WORKS: Everyday Book, Table Book, and 
Year Book. With Portrait and 730 Illustrations. In Four Vols., 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price OOs. / half-morocco, 60s. 
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STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 



3/6 

3/6 

10/6 

3/6 

3/6 

«/- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


THE WORLD LIBRARY 

or STANDARD BOOKS. 

A Series of Standard Works, including many of the acknowledged 
Masterpieces of historical and Cfriticou Literature, made 
more accessible than hitherto to the general reader by publication in a 
cheap form and at a moderate price . 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt or buckram, label on back, uncut edges. 

(Those marked * can also be had at same price in half-cloth, marbled sides.) 

i Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. With 

Lord Macaulay’s Essay on the same. 970 pp., 6 s, Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 7s, Od.; half-calf, 12s, 

*2 Hallam’8 Europe during the Middle Ages. By the 

Author of ** The Constitutional History of England.*' 730 pp. , 
3s. 6d. Library Edition, 894 pp., demy 8vo, Os.; half-calf, 
10s . 6d. 

3 Hallam’s Church and State. By the Author of “The 

Constitutional History of England.*’ 400 pp., 2s. Od. 

•4 The Wealth of Nations (Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of). By Adam Smith. 833 pp., 3s, 6d,j half-calf, 7s. Od. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, Os.$ half-calf, 10s. Od. 

6 M'Culloch’s Works: Principles of Political Economy, 
Notes, &c.. to “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” &c. 700 pp., 3s. Od. 
*7 Adam Smith's Essays : Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, 
Physics, &c. 476 pp., 3s. Od. 

8 Hume’s History of England. In Three Vois. 2,240 pp., 
10s. 6d. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 18s.; half-calf, 31s. Od. 
•9 Hume’s Essays : Literary, Moral, and Political. 3s. Od. 
♦10 Montaigne’s Essays. Complete. 684 pp., 3s. 6d.j 

half-calf, 7s. 6d. Library Edition, 930 pp hf.-calf, lOs.Oa. 

11 Warton’s History of English Poetry, from the 

Eleventh to the Seventeenth Century. 1,033 pp., 6s. 

12 The Co^rt and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By 

Lucy Aikin. 530 pp., 3s. Od. 

13 Edmund Burke’s Choice Pieces. Containing the 

Speech on the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revolution in France, on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, Abridgment of English History. 3s. Od. 

14 Herbert’s Autobiography and History of England 

under Henry VIII. By Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 770 pp., 3s.6d. 

15 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting In England. By 

Horacb Walpole. 538 pp., 3s, 6d. 

17 Locke’s Essays: On Toleration, Education, Value of 

Money. 700 pp., 3s. Od. 

18 Bollngbroke on the Study and Use of History. 

* 3s. Od. 

19 Essays on Beauty and Taste: On Beauty, by 

Francis, Lord Jeffrey; On Taste, by Archibald Alison, 
LL.D, 334 pp., 3s. Od. 

20 Milton’s Early Britain. With More’s England under 

Rlohard III., and Bacon's England under Henry VIII., 430 pp., 
8s. Od. 

,1 Marvell’s Poems and Satire*. With Memoir of the 

Author. 3s. Od. 
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STANDARD WORKS BY OREAT WRITBRS. 


Price 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


3/6 


3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


3/6 

5 /- 

5 /- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/6 


«/- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 


The World Library— continued , 

*22 Macaulay : Reviews, Essays, and Poems. 650 pp., 

3s. 60 . ; half-calf, 6 a. Library Edition, demy Bvo, 6 a. 

2$ Sydney Smith’s Essays, Social and Political. 3 a. 6 d. # 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6 a. 

*24 Lord Bacon. Pronclence and Advancement of 

Learning, Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 pp., 8 s. 6 d. f half- 
calf, 6 s. } LibrarV Edition, demy 8vo, 6 s. 

25 Essays by ThoiVms de Quincey. Confessions of an 

Opium Eater, Letters to a Young Man, &c. 550 pp., 3s. 6 d . f 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6 s. 

*26 Josephus (The Complete Works of). By Whiston. 

Life and Marginal Notes. 810 pp., Sa. 6 d . Library Edition, 6 s. 

27 Paley’S Works: “ The Evidences of Christianity,” “ Horse 

Paulin ae,” and “ Natural Theology." With Life and Notes. 8 s. 6 d. 

28 Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. With Life, Intro- 

duction, and*Notes. 2s. 60. 

29 Dean Mllman’s History of the Jews. 520 pp., 3 8 . 6 d. 

30 Macaulay: Reviews and Essays. Second Series. 

2 s. 60. 

•31 Looks on the Human Understanding. 670 pp., 3 s. 6 d. ; 
half-calf, 7s. 6 d. 

♦32 Plutarch’s Lives. By Langhorne. 750pp., 3 s. 60. t 

half-calf. 7 s. 6 d. 

33 Addison's Essays from “Spectator.” 600 pp., 

3s. 6 d» 

34 Shakespere’s Complete Works. With Life an 

Glossary. 1,000 pp., 3s. 60. Library Edition, 6 s. 

35 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 640 pp., 5s. 

36 Todd’s Complete Works. Sunday School Teacher, 

Lectures for Young Men, &c. 920 pp., 6 s. 

37 D’Aublgne’s History of the Reformation. 870 pp., 

3s. 60. : half-calf, 7s. 60. 

38 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 430pp., a*, eo. 

39 Heroes for the Faith : Scottish Worthies who suffered 

during the Reformation. 3s. 60. 

40 Martyrs for the T ruth. Last Words and Dying Testi- 

monies of the Scottish Worthies. Revised, with Notes. 3s. 60. 

41 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 1st Series. 340 

pp., 2 s. 60. 

42 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 2nd Series. 30c 

pp., 2 s. 60. 

43 Newman Smyth’s Works. Containing “ Old Faiths 
in New Light,” “The Religious Feeling,” and “Orthodox Theo- 
logy.” 3s. 60. 

HalTam’8 Literature of Europe during the 15th, i6th, 

and 17th Centuries. Complete, ooo pp., 6 s. 

45 i ambs Essays of Eiia ancf Eli an a. 

46 Ulstory of Rome. By D. Ross, 

Dulckrn, Ph.D. 500 pp., 3s. 60* 

47 History of Greece. By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. 

Dulckrn, Ph.D. 480 pp., 3s. 60* 

48 Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. 2 s. 60. 


44 


a. 850 pp., 3s. 60. 
Edited by H. W. 
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